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The  Meaning  of  Membership.  * 

In  a  pamphlet  with  the  above  title,  Ed- 
ward Grubb,  editor  of  The  British  Friend, 
has  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
Friends  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  in  which  they  neces- 
sarily have  a  deep  interest.  He  states  his 
object  to  be  "to  arouse  the  minds  of  Friends 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject"  and  "to 
secure  its  careful  consideration  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  an  early  date." 

The  author  seems  to  regard  the  ideal 
condition  as  one  in  which  a  definite  mem- 
bership is  abandoned — done  away  with — 
and  all  are  considered  and  enrolled  as 
"Friends"  who  attend  and  appear  to  ap- 
preciate our  Meetings  for  Worship.  Yet 
he  clearly  points  out  certain  difficulties 
which  render  such  a  course  not  at  present 
I  practical  politics."  After  a  careful  canvass 
of  the  subject  of  Birthright  Membership  he 
appears  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  as 
that  at  which  the  late  editor  of  The  Friend, 
John  H.  Dillingham,  arrived  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  same  subject,  with  which  many 
Philadelphia  Friends  are  familiar.  Edward 
Grubb  recites  the  rule  of  the  "Uniform 
Discipline"  on  the  subject  of  "Associate 
Membership"  for  Friends'  children,  and  re- 
calls the  fact  that,  at  the  last  "  Five  Years' 
Meeting,"  Western  Yearly  Meeting  sent  up 
a  request  that  this  should  be  altered  and 
Birthright  Membership  be  re-established. 
He  says:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Friends 
who  think  that  Associate  Membership  for 
children  will  solve  our  problem  will  keep 
this  American  experience  in  mind."  After 
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several  Scriptural  references  he  concludes: 
"So  far,  therefore,  as  evidence  is  forth- 
coming in  regard  to  the  practise  of  the 
primitive  Church,  I  believe  that  Birthright 
Membership  may  claim  to  be  Scriptural." 

The  conditions  regarding  Birthright  Mem- 
bership now  existing  in  London  Yearly 
Meeting  are  disclosed  in  the  following  quo- 
tations: "It  is  well  known  that  our  'Birth- 
right Members,'  owing  to  the  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  'mixed  marriages,'  are 
but  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren born  to  Friends.  There  are  no  figures 
known  to  me  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
state  what  this  proportion  is.  In  1909  the 
number  of  marriages  in  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  which  both  parties  were  mem- 
bers, was  forty-one;  the  number  in  which 
only  one  party  was  a  member  was  one 
hundred  and  one.  For  many  years  the 
latter  number  has  far  exceeded  the  former; 
so  that  it  is  probably  quite  safe  to  say  that 
the  number  of  children  of  Friends  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  who  have  the  birth- 
right is  very  much  smaller  than  the  number 
of  those  who  do  not  possess  it." 

A  condition  which  some  of  our  own  over- 
seers have  to  meet  is  well  described  in  the 
following:  "The  greatest  difficulty  arises, 
however,  in  those  cases,  unhappily  numer- 
ous, in  which  members  by  birthright  either 
lose,  or  never  develop,  active  interest  in 
the  Society,  and  yet  declare  their  wish  to 
retain  their  membership.  I  am  free  to  allow 
that  the  weakest  element  in  Birthright 
Membership  is  revealed  in  the  reply  that  is 
sometimes  given  by  these  to  the  question 
why  they  do  so:  that  membership  came  to 
them  without  any  wish  or  act  of  theirs,  and 
that  therefore  they  cannot  see  why  they 
should  take  the  initiative  in  ridding  them- 
selves of  it.  'No,  I  don't  come  to  meeting, 
but  I  don't  go  anywhere  else,'  has  often  been 
given  as  a  reason  why  the  speaker's  name 
should  be  retained  on  the  list.  'I  don't 
believe  much  in  anything,'  said  one;  'I'm 
more  of  a  Friend  than  anything  else.'" 

Many  points  are  brought  out  in  the  pam- 
phlet with  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
fully  accords,  yet  a  few  positions  are  taken 
by  its  author  with  which  he  cannot  agree. 
The  pamphlet  has  been  read  and  re-read 
with  an  increasing  interest  as  well  as  with 
profit. 


No.  I. 


Two  Great  Conventions. 

The  past  week  (Seventh  Month  2nd  to 
8th),  the  National  Educational  Association 
has  been  in  session  in  Boston.  A  peaceful 
army  of  ten  thousand  was  expected  to  com- 
pose the  Conference,  and  in  the  sectional 
and  general  meetings,  the  subjects  of  great- 
est present  interest  to  the  schools  of  the 
country  were  to  be  discussed.  As  now  or- 
ganized, this  great  Association  is  itself  a  most 
effective  instrument  of  education.  Wm. 
Penn's  charter  declaration  that  education  is 
in  order  that  the  youth  may  be  prepared 
"to  serve  their  country,"  might  very  prop- 
erly be  put  down  as  its  keynote.  How  to 
determine  the  most  effective  line  of  educa- 
tion for  service;  how  to  make  all  lines  effec- 
tive to  this  end;  questions  of  this  nature 
have  dominated  the  papers  and  discussions 
for  several  years  past.  None  but  enthu- 
siasts hope  for  a  final  answer  to  queries  like 
these.  The  world  is  too  large,  and  civiliza- 
tion too  complex,  to  make  it  possible  to  find 
a  simple  formula  to  meet  the  general  educa- 
tional need.  What  answers  admirably  in 
one  section  or  with  one  type  of  character, 
fails  entirely  with  another.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  loudest  cry  has  been  for  more  in- 
dustrial education.  To  most  minds  this  ex- 
pression means  some  form  of  trade  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  two  schools 
of  thought  should  promptly  develop  under 
the  stimulus  of  this  cry.  One  school  stands 
for  the  development  of  "faculty"  or  general 
educational  equipment,  the  other  claims  that 
the  teaching  of  a  trade  is  just  as  effective 
for  this  end  as  a  course  in  pure  mathematics. 

This  question  of  industrial  education  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  ten  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  for 
study,  and  this  committee  has  recently  is- 
sued a  report  embodying  their  conclusions. 
In  something  of  a  protest  against  this  report, 
Principal  W.  A.  Baldwin,  of  the  Hyanius 
Normal  School,  may  have  sounded  the  medi- 
ating thought,  to  reconcile  the  two  parties, 
in  his  definition  of  industrial  education.  He 
says:  "For  us,  industrial  education  is  that 
kind  of  education  which  comes  to  one 
through  the  practise  of  industry."  With  so 
broad  a  view  as  that,  we  might  all  be  agreed 
that  industrial  education  is  the  great  desid- 
eratum of  our  schools. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cry  for  industrial 
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education  is  but  a  part  of  the  effort  to  supply 
the  wide-felt  defect  in  our  school  systems. 
It  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  in  the 
steadfast  elements  of  character  the  rising 
generation  compare  unfavorably  with  their 
fathers,  and  teachers  and  schools  are  severely 
arraigned.  "You  turn  out  a  set  of  lusty 
pagans,"  is  the  extreme  indictment,  but  even 
those  of  moderate  view  are  inclined  to  hold 
the  schools  responsible.  Honesty,  courage 
and  industry  are  said  to  be  the  fundamentals 
upon  which  any  worthy  structure  of  char- 
acter can  rest.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  we 
should  hold  the  teachers  of  a  country  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  these  ele- 
ments? In  America,  for  the  present,  the 
answer  seems  to  be  an  emphatic,  yes.  The 
great  National  Association  accepts  the  bur- 
den for  the  profession,  and  sets  itself  to  find 
out  why  it  has  failed  and  how  in  the  future 
it  can  succeed. 

During  the  present  summer  vacation 
another  great  educational  organization  will 
be  holding  its  meeting  in  Brussels.  It  is 
known  as  the  Congress  for  Home  Education, 
and  as  its  name  signifies  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  not  the  school  but  the  home.  It  strikes 
us  as  significant  that  the  older  European 
civilization  has  this  Association  as  the  acme 
of  educational  thought  and  practise.  The 
movement  for  home  education  is  not,  of 
course,  unknown  in  our  own  country.  It 
finds  expression  in  Mothers'  Congresses,  and 
Mothers'  Clubs.  These,  however,  hardly 
take  the  leading  place  assigned  abroad  to 
the  Congress  for  Home  Education.  Perhaps 
we  need  to  change  our  centre  of  gravity  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
judges  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  em- 
phasized the  value  of  early  training  at  home 
in  the  elements  of  stable  character,  as  essen- 
tial to  success  in  school.  This  thought  has 
often  been  to  the  front  in  Yearly  Meeting 
documents.  Perhaps  its  best  expression  is 
in  a  valuable  little  monograph  by  Gertrude 
W.  Cartland,  entitled,  "Home  Training." 
This  was  read  at  an  educational  conference 
in  Providence,  in  1882.  "The  Society  of 
Friends,"  she  says,  "  has  the  credit,  and  often 
justly,  of  particularly  happy  and  attractive 
homes,  where  the  'daily  round  of  duty'  is 
cheerfully  and  faithfully  performed;  but  we 
must  still  confess  to  humiliating  deficiencies. 
We  can  but  note  a  practical  ignoring  on  the 
part  of  many  parents,  of  their  high  and  holy 
duties — a  want  of  the  patient  self-sacrifice, 
watchful  care,  and  loving  authority,  which 
their  sacred  relations  demand  and  which  are 
sometimes  so  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
home-life." 

Few  readers  of  The  Friend  will  have  the 


privileges  of  these  great  conferences,  but  the 
dominating  thoughts  in  them — an  effective 
school  life  supplementing  proper  home  train- 
ing should  be  cherished  by  us  all,  and  in  our 
measure  we  should  seek  to  contribute  to 
both. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett. 


Conscience. 

Conscience  is  an  exacting  task-master. 
It  asserts  its  rights  and  authority.  It  is  the 
voice  of  God  in  man.  If  not  perverted  or 
disobeyed,  it  may  be  man's  best  friend,  but 
if  perverted  or  disobeyed  it  is  man's  worst 
enemy.  It  performs  its  functions  faithfully. 
It  carries  its  own  reward  and  retribution. 
It  constitutes  the  unquenchable  fire  in  the 
other  world,  only  there  it  will  be  intensified. 
It  may  prove  an  easy  pillow  to  lay  one's 
head  on  in  death,  or  it  may  fill  the  pillow 
upon  which  the  head  reclines  with  prickly 
thorns.  It  is  the  faculty  of  discefnment  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  in  motives  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  a  reliable  guide  when  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when 
influenced  by  Divine  revelation  it  becomes 
well  nigh  an  infallible  guide,  otherwise  it  is 
unsafe  as  a  guide. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  independent 
of  the  understanding  and  of  the  will.  If  a 
man  honestly  thinks  a  thing  which  is  wrong 
to  be  right,  his  conscience  will  approve  his 
doing  it.  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  an  illustration  of 
it.  No  one  can  argue  his  conscience  out  of 
its  convictions.  Nor  can  it  be  silenced. 
It  will  be  heard  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done.  It  approves  or  disapproves  of  mo- 
tives and  actions,  and  that  with  authority, 
and  that  authority  no  individual  can  deny. 
Of  course,  persons  may  be  indifferent  to  it, 
and  may  even  disobey  it,  but  its  authority 
they  cannot  deny,  but  must  recognize.  This 
authority  is  not  its  own  which  it  wields 
over  men.  It  is  in  reality  the  representative 
of  God. 

Conscience  should  be  considerately  and 
tenderly  dealt  with.  Its  verdict  no  individ- 
ual can  escape.  Men  have  travelled  over 
continents  to  get  rid  of  their  guilty  con- 
science. Others  have  swung  themselves 
prematurely  into  eternity  to  put  a  quietus 
upon  the  lashings  of  an  aroused  conscience, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Conscience,  when 
violated,  becomes  a  terrific  scourge.  No 
man  can  escape  from  the  fearful  denuncia- 
tions of  conscience  when  guilt  has  been 
contracted,  save  by  the  way  of  the  cross. 
Redemption  through  Christ  is  the  cnly 
remedy  to  obtain  an  easy  and  approving 
conscience.  Even  though  no  gross  sins  are 
committed,  and  no  open  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  God's  laws  are  perpetrated,  yet  the 
simple  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
heart  and  life  is  enough  to  bring  condemna- 
tion upon  the  individual. — Selected. 

"The  sinner  at  strife  with  his  sin  is  be- 
coming a  saint,  but  the  saint  satisfied  with 
his  virture  has  become  a  sinner." 

"Patience  is  fortitude  fixed  in  faith, 
endurance  lighted  up  with  hope.  If  heroism 
is  courage  in  activity,  then  patience  is 
courage  in  repose." 


The  Treatment  of  Criminal  Inebriates. 

BY  DANIEL  PHELAN,  M.  D.,  SURGEON  DOMINION  PENljl 
TENTIARY,  KINGSTON,  CANADA. 

Restraint,  with  abstinence  from  alcohol' 
and  correct  diet,  are  the  great  factors  in  the'' 
treatment  of  inebriates.  The  criminal  ine- 
briate is  either  a  criminal  from  instinct,  anc| 
his  drinking  is  a  symptom  of  his  degenera-i 
tion,  or  he  is  a  criminal  because  of  his  con- 
tinual use  of  spirits,  which  has  destroyed  hi<! 
moral  sense  and  self-control.  Both  classes 
should  be  deprived  of  liberty  and  confineoi 
in  special  institutions  where  military  dis-n 
cipline,  hygienic  supervision  and  practical 
work  can  be  employed  in  their  treatment. 

Observation  seem  to  show  that  American 
criminal  inebriates  recover  more  certainly! 
than  those  born  in  other  lands.  Owing  td 
alcoholic  indulgence  in  ancestral  lines  the 
foreign-born  seem  to  lack  a  certain  vigor  and! 
spirit  which  makes  them  more  difficult. 

Detention  for  a  year  would  be  enough  inj 
many  cases.  A  pre-determined  sentence  of 
two  or  three  years  is  discouraging.  His  con-l 
dition,  physical  and  mental,  should  be  the 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  whether  a  crimi- 
nal inebriate  should  be  set  at  large  after 
treatment. 

Drinking  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  in-j 
sanity  which  manifests  itself  sometimes  after! 
alcohol  has  been  withheld  while  the  person, 
is  in  detention.  Fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  J 
inebriates  are  born  with  defective  brains  and 
are  descendants  of  inebriate  insane,  epileptic 
or  feeble-minded  parentage,  and  at  least 
seventy  per  cent,  of  crimes  are  directly  or 
indirectly  attributable  to  alcohol. 

Given  an  institution  for  the  criminal  ine- 
briates carried  out  on  these  plans,  special 
medical  treatment  in  the  penitentiary  would 
not  be  needed. 


Is  Ours  a  Christian  Nation? 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  national  righteous- 
ness. Nations  can  have  character  as  well  as 
individuals.  Gladstone  rightly  held  that  in- 
ternational conduct  was  subject  to  the  same 
law  of  right  as  the  conduct  between  individ- 
uals. President  McKinley  held  the  same 
view  as  to  our  duty  to  Cuba.  And  national 
righteousness  is  not  a  matter  between  differ- 
ent nations,  but  of  the  public  conduct, 
legislation  and  administration  of  any  nation. 

History  seems  little  else  than  the  record 
of  the  rise,  the  decline  and  the  ruin  of  nations. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  bold  optimism  to  affirm 
that  our  beloved  land  is  sure  to  prove  an 
exception  to  the  law  of  six  thousand  years? 
It  will  not  prove  an  exception  unless  it 
prove  an  exception  in  character.  A  nation's 
worst  foe  is  not  from  without.  No  foe  from 
without  could  capture  Babylon;  but  revel 
and  debauch  in  a  single  night  sapped  the 
walls  and  swung  the  gates  and  Babylon  fell 
by  its  own  hands.  The  intellectual  life  of 
Athens,  the  firmness  and  simplicity  of  Sparta, 
went  down  beneath  the  surges  of  a  sea  of 
personal  corruption.  Rome,  dazzled  by  her 
conquered  wealth,  forgot  firmness  and  jus- 
tice, and  succumbed  to  an  unparalleled  era 
of  revolting  vice.  The  French  nobility  rev- 
elled in  the  selfish  indulgence  of  power  and 
riches,  and  then  reaped  the  whirlwind  in  the 
revolution  of  178Q.  The  one  deadly  enemy 
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to  a  country  is  unrighteousness.  As  some 
one  has  said:  "If  ever  Macaulay's  vision  of 
'some  traveller  from  New  Zealand'  who 
'shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  stand 
on  a  broken  arch  of  London  bridge  to  sketch 
the  ruin  of  St.  Paul's,  or  on  Brooklyn  Bridge 
to  sketch  the  ruin  of  New  York,'  shall  be 
realized,  it  will  be  because  of  unrighteous- 
ness alone." 

The  way  to  save  the  country  is  by  honest 
prayer  and  the  use  of  means.  If  the  whole 
body  of  good  people  prayed  as  earnestly  as 
Abraham  did  for  Sodom,  we  would  not  need 
to  exclude  foreigners.  We  would  evangelize 
them. 

The  real  source  of  a  nation's  greatness  is  in 
the  individual.  A  nation  made  up  of  right- 
eous people  is  a  righteous  nation.  It  is  the 
political  unit,  the  citizen,  that  in  the  end 
proves  to  have  moulded  the  character  of  his 
times  and  decided  the  destiny  of  his  nation. 
And  when  we  look  for  the  fountain  of  this 
power  in  the  man,  we  find  it  not  in  his 
physical  nature,  not  in  his  mental  powers, 
but  in  the  life  of  his  soul.  The  degree  of 
development  of  the  life  in  the  Spirit  is  the 
exact  measure  of  a  nation's  security  and 
strength. — G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  in  Episcopal 
Recorder. 


Losing  and  Finding  Life. — It  is  better 
to  lose  life  in  self-sacrificing  service  than  to 
find  it  in  ease  and  selfishness.  There  is  little, 
if  any,  virtue  in  asceticism.  There  is  no 
piety  in  the  mere  fact  of  exclusion,  or  in 
disease,  or  bodily  torture,  or  in  self-realiza- 
tion. The  philosophy  of  life  is,  if  you  want 
to  find  your  life,  lose  it  in  service.  If  you 
want  to  save  your  life,  lose  it.  To  under- 
stand God  in  his  highest  essence  and  activity, 
you  must  enter  the  order  of  God,  or,  in  other 
words,  live  on  a  higher  plane.  You  are  en- 
riched by  giving.  "Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  In  this 
passage  the  law  of  compensation  is  stated. 
"No  one  having  left  houses  and  land,  etc., 
but  what  will  have  a  hundredfold."  Life  is 
a  unit.  Your  mind  with  its  endowments 
was  not  given  you  to  think  of  yourself,  you 
are  a  poor  subject  to  think  of.  Your  ability 
to  love  is  not  given  you  to  love  yourself. 
Your  imagination  is  not  given  you  to  imagine 
marvelous  possibilities  looming  up  before 
you.  This  would  be  the  height  of  selfishness 
and  the  worst  form  of  self-center-ism.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  will,  judgment,  am- 
bition and  aspiration.  Egoism  is  a  poor  and 
unprofitable  business  to  be  in.  But  altru- 
ism is  a  productive  field,  where  the  returns 
are  large,  the  net  increase  of  moral  assets 
really  amazing.  The  rich  fool  said:  "I  will 
tear  down  my  barns  and  build  larger  for 
myself." 

There  is  a  law  of  causation  that  enters 
into  and  influences  human  life.  Some  peo- 
ple in  the  church  have  a  saline  piety.  Like 
a  certain  woman  who  needed  two  kerchiefs 
in  one  religious  service.  That  is  a  sort  of 
gushing  or  emotional  piety,  that  often  does 
not  go  very  deep.  A  selfish  person  cannot 
be  religious,  and  a  Christian  cannot  be  sel- 
fish. A  selfish  Christian  is  a  misnomer. — 
Evangelical  Messenger. 


Memorial  Day  Afterglow. 

.  .  .  Now  that  the  bitterness  and 
hatred  which  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  many 
who  participated  in  the  Civil  War  have  been 
in  a  measure  assuaged  by  time,  the  nation 
may  be  slowly  coming  to  realize  that  the 
questions  which  were  so  hotly  and  passion- 
ately discussed  previously  to  1 86 1  were  not 
materially  affected  by  the  carnage  which 
followed. 

The  war  decided  that  the  Union  should 
be  preserved,  for  it  decided  that  the  North 
was  stronger  than  the  South,  and  could  hold 
out  longer  in  the  strife.  When  General 
Grant  determined  to  "fight  it  out  on  this 
line,  if  it  took  all  summer,"  he  knew  that 
the  issue  of  the  war  depended  upon  which 
army  could  last  the  longer  while  sacrificing 
man  for  man.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
interests  of  humanity  demanded  that  the 
war  should  be  speedily  ended  at  whatever 
cost,  and  therefore  deliberately,  determined- 
ly, and.with  grim  resolution,  he  entered  upon 
the  holocaust.  Scores  and  hundreds  of 
regiments  were  engaged  on  either  side. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  soldiers  per- 
ished from  the  Northern  army,  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  more  from  that  of  the  South. 
Tens  of  thousands  were  added  to  the  mul- 
titudes already  dead,  and  yet  the  slaughter 
continued.  It  was  merely  a  question, 
then,  as  to  which  of  the  two  great  combat- 
ants had  the  more  men  to  be  put  to  death. 
And  they  were  killed  not  only  by  the  dozens 
nor  by  the  scores,  nor  by  the  hundreds, 
but  by  thousands  and  by  tens  of  thousands. 
And  to  what  end?  The  North  was  proved 
the  stronger,  the  richer,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  views  held  by  the  people 
of  the  North  were  accordingly  forced  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  smaller  and  weaker 
portion  of  the  nation. 

The  victory  of  Grant  did  not  settle  any 
of  the  questions  involved  in  the  discussions 
which  led  up  to  the  war.  It  did  not  decide 
whether  the  material  interests  of  a  manu- 
facturing community  are  paramount,  or 
those  of  an  agricultural.  It  did  not  decide 
whether  the  theory  of  State  rights  held  by 
the  South  was  inferior  to  that  held  by  the 
North.  It  did  not  establish  the  right  or 
wrong  of  human  slavery.  Every  one  of 
these  mooted  questions  was  left  still  to  be 
determined  in  the  court  of  human  reason, 
irrespective  of  the  war.  The  slaves  were 
freed  because  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
compelled  their  emancipation.  The  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  was  not  dreamed 
of  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  it  was  an 
episode  of  the  conflict;  it  was  forced  from 
Lincoln  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 
God  Almighty  seized  upon  the  blind  pas- 
sion and  insensate  fury  of  this  wrath  of 
men — the  "Power  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness" in  the  history  of  the  world,  let  us 
remember,  seized  upon  the  Civil  War  as  an 
occasion  for  compelling  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him;  and  President  Lincoln  was 
forced  to  free  the  slaves,  although  the  war 
was  not  undertaken  for  that  purpose.  No 
truthful  historian  can  tell  the  world  that 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  the  object 
of  the  war.  It  was  not.  The  war  was 
undertaken  simply  to  secure  the  perpetuity 


of  the  Union,  and  to  enforce  upon  the 
South  the  view  of  that  subject  held  by  the 
North.  And  because  the  Northern  States 
were  richer  and  stronger  and  more  numerous, 
they  were  able  to  hold  out  in  the  determined 
conflict  longer  than  the  South;  and  the 
issue  of  the  war  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  demonstration  of  the  superior 
strength  and  endurance  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  nation. 

With  this  was  associated  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  of  States  then  recognized. 
But  was  this  end  commensurate  with  the 
unspeakable  sacrifice  of  men  and  of  treas- 
ures? Does  not  the  Union  to-day  depend 
upon  sentiment  and  reason  rather  than  upon 
force?  Must  not  every  government  find 
its  strength  and  endurance  in  the  consent 
of  the  governed — the  affection  and  de- 
voted support  of  those  who  submit  to  its 
rule?  And  does  not  this  support  depend 
upon  the  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
governed — especially  in  a  democracy? 

Does  force  bind  Canada  to  Great  Britain? 
Should  England  to-day  go  to  war  with 
every  one  of  its  dependencies,  and  should 
it  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  alone  was 
stronger  and  richer  and  greater  in  popula- 
tion than  them  all,  would  that  make  the 
British  Empire  what  it  is?  Are  not  the 
strength,  the  dignity  and  the  worth  of  that 
empire  dependent  upon  a  recognized  com- 
munity of  interests  between  the  peoples 
composing  it,  and,  above  all,  upon  fidelity 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  righteous- 
ness upon  which  it  rests — principles  which 
never  can  be  changed  or  modified,  much 
less  reversed,  by  the  shooting  of  all  the 
rifles  and  cannons  and  great  guns  on  earth, 
or  by  the  discharge  of  broadsides  from  all 
the  Dreadnaughts  that  ever  have  been  built 
or  ever  shall  be  constructed.  Government 
is  not  founded  on  force.  It  is  founded  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  And  that  con- 
sent can  never  be  permanent  and  peaceful 
until  righteousness  prevails  in  the  governing 
classes,  and  in  the  councils  and  acts  of  the 
governed.  And  the  attainment  of  right- 
eousness is  not  dependent  upon  war. 

John  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
has  said  that  the  majority  of  armed  con- 
flicts are  not  unavoidable,  that  the  wars  of 
the  past,  and  especially  those  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  largely  unreasonable  and 
futile;  and  that  a  permanent  international 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  which  is  both  feasi- 
ble and  desirable,  will  be  able,  when  backed 
by  public  sentiment,  to  settle  all  disputes 
among  nations.  And  our  present  Secretary 
of  State,  having  invited  the  powers  to  work 
with  the  United  States  to  establish  such  a 
tribunal  at  the  Hague,  reports  tha*  the  re- 
sponses are  so  favorable  that  within  five 
years  the  tribunal  will  probably  be  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Memorial  Day  may  be 
reflecting  something  of  this  world-wide  sen- 
timent, and  the  suggestion  that  it  be  abol- 
ished or  modified  may  be  a  result  of  the 
change  in  public  opinion  since  the  Civil 
War. 

Think  how  the  nation  has  been  punished 
for  that  war.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
violence,  the  murders,  the  assaults,  and  the 
general  social  corruption  which,  for  a  gen- 
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eration  succeeding  it,  smirched  the  records 
of  our  development.  We  need  say  nothing 
of  Sunday  railroad  traffic,  and  Sunday  news- 
papers, and  the  demoralization  ramifying 
from  these  through  all  our  national  life 
every  item  of  which  originated  with  the 
Civil  War.  The  nation  has  lost  millions 
of  men  and  of  money  for  pensions  alone, 
since  the  war  closed.  It  has  paid  more 
money  than  would  have  been  required  to 
buy  all  the  slaves  in  the  South  in  i860. 
If  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  had  been 
the  object  of  the  war,  as  it  was  not,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  economical 
for  the  United  States  to  have  bought  every 
slave  at  a  good  market  price,  to  have 
brought  them  North,  and  to  have  kept  them 
from  that  day  till  this  at  the  St.  Regis  or 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  at  prices  running 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  day  and  more — 
to  do  all  this  would  have  been  cheap  com- 
pared with  paying  out  what  it  actually  did 
pay,  and  still  is  paying — for  what?  To 
prove  that  the  Northern  States  were  strong- 
er than  the  Southern. 

Is  that  worth  while?  Does  it  signify 
anything  of  consequence  to  the  race  of 
men  whether  one  or  the  other  of  two  bullies 
in  a  prize  ring  licks?  What  difference  can 
it  make  with  the  world  whether  Ecuador 
or  Peru  is  victor  in  the  conflict  now  impend- 
ing? Did  you  not  know  that  Peru  and 
Ecuador  are  on  the  point  of  fighting  over 
a  boundary  dispute?  And  did  you  not 
know  that  our  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington has  almost  persuaded  them  to  refer 
their  dispute  to  arbitration?  Well,  it  is 
not  strange  that  you  did  not  know.  And 
it  is  not  strange  that,  if  you  knew,  you  did 
not  much  care.  Neither  Peru  nor  Ecuador 
is  of  such  consequence  as  seriously  to  dis- 
turb the  course  of  history,  which  ever  is  vic- 
tor in  this  affair.  But  suppose  they  do  go 
to  war  about  this  boundary  line?  And  sup- 
pose that  Ecuador  conquers  on  the  battle- 
field. What  then?  Does  that  determine 
the  justice  of  Ecuador's  view  concerning 
the  boundary  line?  What  conceivable  re- 
lation has  that  outcome  of  a  mere  physical 
struggle  to  the  question  whether  this  line 
should  run  three  hundred  miles  north  or 
south  of  its  present  position? 

Count  Nimblearm  and  Duke  Sillybrain 
fight  a  duel,  and  the  Duke  is  killed.  What 
bearing  has  that  nonsense  upon  the  subject 
in  dispute  between  them?  The  Duke  is 
dead,  and  cannot  tell  what  his  opinion  is, 
nor  the  reasons  for  holding  such  a  view. 
The  Count  is  very  much  alive,  but  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause  has  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  been  affected  one  way  or  the  other 
by  his  killing  a  brother  man. 

And  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  was 
just  as  little  significant.  It  did  not  establish 
the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  view  of  State 
rights  held  by  the  South.  It  only  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  armies  of  the  North 
were  stronger  than  the  armies  of  the  South. 
And  that  was  of  no  great  value.  As  to  the 
Union  of  the  States — well,  whether  there 
are  two  or  three  more  or  less,  or,  for  that 
matter  fifty  or  a  hundred  more  or  less,  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  either  to  themselves 
or  to  the  world,  except  as  they  are  bound 
together  in  the  common  loyalty  and  love 


for  righteousness  which  is  alone  essential 
for  peace  and  for  prosperity  and  for  useful- 
ness. And  if  that  loyalty  to  righteousness 
prevail  in  all  the  States,  then  they  will  be 
strong  indeed,  and  their  strength  will  bless 
and  enrich  and  help  mankind. 

What  the  citizens  of  this  Republic  need 
most  of  all  to  cultivate  on  Memorial  Day 
is  a  determination  to  lend  their  influ- 
ence to  the  utmost,  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  formation  and  per- 
petuation of  a  sentiment  which  will  frown 
upon  war  and  favor  peace.  We  shall  do 
ourselves  justice  only  when,  as  a  nation, 
we  insist  that  "the  battle's  brutish  way"  is 
the  way  for  dumb  beasts,  and  for  low-browed 
men  that  are  little  better  than  the  beasts,  but 
that  for  men  made  in  the  image  of  Gcd,  and 
valuing  that  image  at  its  true  worth,  war 
is  no  more  to  be  tolerated  between  nations 
than  duelling  between  individuals,  and 
should  be  laughed  out  of  court  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Never  before  have  such  multitudes  been 
in  favor  of  universal  peace.  Against  the 
exhausting  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
world  for  the  support  of  the  standing  armies 
an  increasingly  large  number  of  influential 
nations  are  now  beginning  to  protest  and  to 
work.  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
realized  that  the  grandest  characteristics  of 
true  manliness  are  best  developed  in  peace. 
Courage,  valor,  self-devotion  to  the  public 
good,  and  heroism  that  is  tested  by  sharpest 
self-sacrifice,  are  most  nobly  exemplified  in 
our  homes,  in  our  business  life,  and  in  the 
personal  relations  of  man  with  man,  and  of 
man  with  the  community  and  the  nation, 
and  do  not  need  the  excitements  of  the 
battlefield  or  of  the  naval  conflict  to  call 
them  forth.  .  .  .  The  teachings  of  re- 
ligion and  the  righteous  demands  of  an  hon- 
orable morality  have  not  had  their  rightful 
influence  upon  a  man  or  a  people  who  can 
seriously  maintain  that  there  can  be  no 
strength,  no  virility,  and  no  real  greatness 
apart  from  the  exercise  of  brute  force. 
The  advocates  of  universal  peace  have  been 
too  often  treated  as  mollycoddles  and  pusil- 
lanimous sentimentalists.  The  assertion  of 
our  Secretary  of  State  that  within  five  years 
from  this  date  a  permanent  tribunal  for 
international  arbitration  may  be  in  success- 
ful operation  at  the  Hague,  makes  it  far 
less  difficult  than  it  has  sometimes  been  to 
regard  them  as  practical  men,  working  with 
practical  wisdom  and  sagacity,  and  with 
steadily  growing  success,  to  secure  a  practi- 
cal end,  the  affect  of  which  will  be  of  lasting 
good  to  the  whole  world. — George  Shipman 
Payson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  Episcopal 
Recorder. 


Picking  away  at  various  forms  of  sin 
will  not  cure  the  disease  eating  at  the  vitals 
of  morality  and  honor  and  uprightness  to- 
day. A  recoming  of  the  Christ  is  the  need 
of  this  hour. — Ex. 


"A  good  deed  is  never  lost;  he  who  sows 
courtesy  reaps  friendship,  and  he  who  plants 
kindness  gathers  love;  pleasure  bestowed 
upon  a  grateful  mind  was  never  sterile,  but 
generally  gratitude  begets  reward." 


STILLNESS. 


Be  silent  unto  God;  let  Him  mold  thee. — Luther. 

Thy  lesson  art  thou  learning, 

O  tried  and  weary  soul? 
-    His  ways  art  thou  discerning 

Who  works  to  make  thee  whole? 
In  the  haven  of  submission 

Art  thou  satisfied  and  still? 
Art  thou  clinging  to  the  Father, 

'Neath  the  shadow  of  his  will? 
Now  while  his  arms  enfold  thee, 

Think  well,  He  loveth  best, 
Be  still  and  He  shall  mold  thee 

For  his  heritage  of  rest. 

The  vessel  must  be  shapen, 

For  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
The  soul  must  have  her  training 

For  the  service  of  the  skies; 
And  if  the  great  Refiner 

In  furnaces  of  pain 
Would  do  his  work  more  truly, 

Count  all  his  dealings  gain. 
For  He  Himself  hath  told  thee 

Of  tribulation  here; 
Be  still  and  let  Him  mold  thee 

For  the  changeless  there. 

From  the  vintages  of  sorrow 

Are  deepest  joys  distilled, 
And  the  cup  outstretched  for  healing 

Is  oft  at  Marah  filled. 
God  leads  to  joy  through  weeping. 

To  quietness  through  strife, 
Through  yielding  into  conquest, 

Through  death  to  endless  life. 
Be  still,  He  hath  enrolled  thee 

For  the  kingdom  and  the  crown ; 
Be  silent,  let  Him  mold  thee 

Who  calleth  thee  his  own. 

Such  silence  is  communion, 

Such  stillness  is  a  shrine; 
The  fellowship  of  suffering, 

An  ordinance  Divine. 
And  the  secrets  of  abiding 

Most  fully  are  declared 
To  those  who  with  the  Master 

Gethsemane  have  shared. 
Then  trust  Him  to  uphold  thee, 

'Mid  the  shadows  and  the  gloom; 
Be  still  and  He  shall  mold  thee 

For  his  presence  and  for  home. 

For  resurrection  stillness 

There  is  resurrection  power; 
And  the  prayer  and  praise  of  trusting 

May  glorify  each  hour; 
And  common  days  are  holy. 

And  years  an  Eastertide, 
For  those  who  with  the  Risen  One 

In  risen  life  abide. 
Then  let  his  true  love  fold  thee. 

Keep  silence  at  his  word; 
Be  still  and  He  shall  mold  thee; 

O  rest  thee  in  the  Lord. 

— Unknown. 

WHAT  THE  ANGEL  SAID. 

"Your  way  is  dark,"  the  angel  said, 

"  Because  you  downward  gaze; 
Look  up;  the  sun  is  overhead; 

Look  up  and  learn  to  praise." 
I  looked;  I  learned.    Who  looks  above 
Will  find  in  heaven  both  light  and  love. 

"Why  upward  gaze?"  the  angel  said; 

"Have  you  not  learned  to  know 
The  light  of  God  shines  overhead 

That  men  may  work  below?" 
I  learned.    Who  only  looks  above 
May  miss  below  the  work  of  love. 

And  thus  I  learned  the  lessons  twain; 

The  heart  whose  treasure  is  above 
Will  gladly  turn  to  earth  again 

Because  the  heaven  is  love. 
Yea,  love  that  framed  the  starry  height, 
Came  down  to  earth  and  gave  it  light. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  CONCERT. 
There's  a  concert,  a  concert  of  gladness  and  glee, 
The  program  is  rich  and  the  tickets  are  free, 
In  a  grand  vaulted  hall,  where  there's  room  and  to 
spare, 

With  no  gas-lights  to  eat  up  the  oxygen  there. 

The  musicians  excel  in  their  wonderful  art, 

They  have  compass  of  voice  and  the  gamut  by  heart; 

They  have  traveled  abroad  in  the  winter  recess, 

And  sung  to  vast  crowds  with  unbounded  success, 

And  now  'tis  a  favor  and  privilege  rare 

Their  arrival  to  hail  and  their  melodies  share. 

These  exquisite  minstrels  a  fashion  have  set — 
Which  they  hope  you'll  comply  with  and  may  not 
regret — 

They  don't  keep  late  hours,  for  they've  always  been 
told 

'Twould  injure  their  voices  and  make  them  look  old. 

They  invite  you  to  come  if  you  have  a  fine  ear, 

To  the  garden  or  grove,  their  rehearsals  to  hear; 

Their  chorus  is  full  ere  the  sunbeam  is  born, 

Their  music  the  sweetest  at  breaking  of  morn — 

It  was  learned  at  heaven's  gate,  with  its  rapturous  lays, 

And  may  teach  you,  perchance,  its  own  spirit  of  praise. 

L.  H.  Sigourney, 


My  Hand  in  His. — It  makes  a  good  deal 
of  difference  whether  you  take  hold  of  God 
or  God  takes  hold  of  you.  Said  a  father, 
"My  little  girl  to-day  refused  to  let  me  take 
hold  of  her  hand  when,  we  were  walking 
together.  She  thought  she  could  go  alone. 
But  when  we  came  to  a  place  which  was 
slippery,  she  took  hold  first  of  my  little 
finger,  and  then,  as  it  grew  more  icy,  of  my 
whole  hand.  As  we  went  on  and  it  was 
growing  worse,  she  let  go  entirely  and  said: 
'Papa,  take  hold  of  me.'  She  knew  I  was 
strong  and  that  she  could  not  fall  unless  I 
fell." 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  slipping, 
slipping  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  the 
reason  is  that  I  have  not  put  my  hand  into 
the  hand  of  God.  I  have  been  trying  to 
take  hold  of  Him,  but  not  asking  Him  to 
take  hold  of  me.  As  long  as  He  has  hold 
of  my  hand,  I  can't  fall.  He  would  have 
to  be  dethroned  first.  If  our  hands  are 
placed  in  his  whose  throne  is  in  heaven,  we 
never  can  fall  down  into  hell." — D.  L. 
Moody. 


Just  Helpful. — A  group  of  girls  sat 
around  a  bright  fire.  It  was  the  half-hour 
before  the  ominous  call,  "Lights  out!" 
would  silence  the  merry  voices.  They  were 
discussing  ideals — what  they  would  rather 
have,  do  and  be  in  life. 

Nannette  wanted  plenty  of  carriages  and 
servants  at  her  bidding — dear,  pretty  Nan- 
nette, whose  curly  head  was  already  full  of 
the  gay  doings  which,  in  her  limited  vocabu- 
lary spelled  "  Life." 

Ruth  was  not  so  particular  about  money, 
but  was  planning  to  be  an  artist,  and  paint 
pictures  which  would  rival  modern  artists. 

Dorothy  meant  to  write  books.  She  had 
always  received  "excellent"  on  her  themes, 
and  felt  sure  that  if  she  sank  into  any  ordi- 
nary career  a  great  writer  would  be  spoiled. 

The  girl  who  looked  dreamily  into  the 
fire  had  been  silent  during  the  gay  chatter. 

"The  returns  are  all  in  except  from  the 
fourth  ward,"  prodded  Nannette,  giving  the 
long  braids  of  the  silent  one  a  playful  twist. 

"  I  have  been  listening  to  you  all,  and 
thinking,"  was  the  reply,    "  I  am  not  pretty, 


and  I  cannot  hope  to  be  a  belle;  I  am  not 
intellectual  or  gifted,  and  can't  hope  to 
write  books  or  paint  pictures.  So,  while 
the  rest  of  you  are  filling  your  lofty  stations 
I  will  hunt  me  some  quiet  little  corner,  and 
just  try  to  be  helpful." 

Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  years, 
and  recalling  the  varying  fortunes  of  these 
four  room-mates,  I  believe  the  girl  who  as 
pired  to  be  "just  helpful"  had  reaped  life's 
best  reward.  Instructors  are  many,  and 
may  be  hammered  out  in  the  schools,  but 
the  helper  must  drink  at  a  deeper  fount 
In  the  school  of  love,  unselfishness  and  sym- 
pathy the  helper  must  matriculate,  and  only 
in  the  larger  schools  of  experience  are  the 
subtlest  lessons  learned.  It  seems  such  a 
simple  thing  to  say,  "  I  will  be  helpful,"  yet 
adopt  this  as  your  creed,  go  out  with  wide 
open  eyes,  and  see  what  infinite  vistas 
stretch  before  you.  You  never  noticed 
before  how  many  people  needed  help — not 
necessarily  money  help  or  hand  help,  though 
these  have  manifold  uses;  but  the  help 
which  comes  from  simple  brotherliness  and 
readiness  to  "lend  a  hand." — Selected. 


At  the  Prison  Gate. — "Passing  the 
state  prison  in  Werthersfield  on  foot,  one 
spring  morning,  thirty  years  ago,"  said  an 
old  gentleman,  one  of  the  prison  commis- 
sioners of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  "  I  saw 
the  gate  open,  a  man  come  out,  and  the 
gate  closed  again.  The  man  looked  pale 
and  worn  and  sad.  He  stood  by  the  gate 
in  the  sunshine,  in  a  perplexed,  undecided 
way,  and  I  noticed  that  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  cheeks.  He  looked  up 
and  down  the  road,  up  at  the  sky,  then 
stood  with  bowed  head. 

"'Where  now,  my  friend?'  I  asked  cheer- 
fully. 

"'I  don't  know,'  replied  the  man  sadly. 
'  I  was  just  thinking  that  I  would  throw 
my  hat  straight  up  into  the  air,  and  go  the 
way  the  wind  blew  it.  I  would  rather  go 
back  into  the  prison,  but  they -won't  have 
me  now  that  I  have  worked  my  sentence 
out.  They  won't  have  me  there,  and  I 
don't  suppose  they  will  have  me  anywhere,' 
he  went  on  in  a  broken  voice.  'I  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  me;  foresight 
isn't  as  good  as  hindsight.' 

"'I  am  walking  to  Hartford;  take  passage 
with  me,'  I  said. 

" '  You  won't  care  to  be  in  such  company,' 
he  replied,  looking  at  me  incredulously. 
'Perhaps  you  don't  understand  that  I  have 
just  worked  out  a  sentence  in  the  state 
prison  here.' 

'"I  understand,'  I  said.  'We  are  all 
wayfarers;  come  along,  and  we  will  talk 
the  matter  over,  and  decide  as  we  go  what 
can  be  done  for  you.' 

"  It  was  a  lovely  warm  day.  We  walked 
slowly  and  talked  a  good  deal,  or  rather 
my  companion  talked,  and  I  encouraged 
him  to  do  so.  He  answered  my  questions 
frankly,  clutching  hungrily  at  my  ready 
sympathy.  He  was  very  free  to  talk  of 
himself,  and  said  at  last,  as  I  smiled  at  some 
unimportant  disclosure,  'Reserve  was  never 
one  of  my  failings.  If  I  tell  anything  I  tell 
all.  That  is  the  way  I  came  to  get  into 
prison.    Had  I  kept  silent,  I  should  have 


gone  free,  but  by  this  time  my  heart  full  of 
pent-up  sin  would  have  been  a  mass  of 
corruption.' 

"  I  found  he  had  made  shoes  in  the  prison. 
'I  never  had  a  trade  before,'  he  said.  T 
think  if  I  had,  I  would  not  have  fallen  into 
errors.  Had  I  had  a  legitimate  way  of 
getting  a  living,  I  would  not  have  been 
tempted  as  I  was.  I  have  a  good  trade  to 
begin  on  now,  however.  I  have  brought 
that  away  with  me,  as  well  as  a  bitter  mem- 
ory and  a  lasting  disgrace.' 

"  It  is  not  the  fact  of  your  being  in  prison, 
but  the  crime  that  carried  you  there,  where- 
in lies  the  sin,'  I  said. 

" '  But  those  who  are  not  found  out  escape 
the  disgrace,'  he  replied  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  I  hastened  to  say,  'I  think  I  know  a 
man  here  in  the  city  who  will  hire  you.  He 
is  a  large  shoe  manufacturer,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  make  a  place  for  you  as  a  favor  to 
me,  even  if  not  in  need  of  a  man.' 

"The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  con- 
fident I  felt  that  my  friend  would  take  him 
into  his  factory. 

"'If  I  were  in  your  place,'  I  said,  as  we 
entered  the  city,  'I  would  not  lisp  a  word 
about  having  been  in  prison.' 

"The  poor  fellow  stopped  short  and 
looked  at  me.  The  hopeful  look  dropped 
out  of  his  face,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
he  said  in  a  broken  voice,  '  You  have  been 
very  kind,  but  I  had  better  bid  you  good-by. 
I  cannot  live  and  lie.  I  promised  my  God 
last  night  in  my  cell,  that  was  so  dark  at 
first,  but  so  light  at  last  when  Jesus  came  to 
me  there,  that  I  would  be  true  whatever 
befell  me,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.' 

"'Forgive  me  for  tempting  you  at  the 
outset,'  1  said.    'Come  on.' 

I  saw  my  friend  and  told  him  the  whole 
story.  He  had  a  little  talk  with  my  man, 
and  made  a  bargain  with  him.  That  night, 
just  at  the  hour  for  the  shop  to  close,  we 
three  went  into  the  work-room. 

" '  Here  is  a  poor  fellow  who  was  discharged 
this  morning  from  the  Connecticut  state 
prison,'  said  the  proprietor.  '  I  am  going 
to  give  him  a  start  in  life  by  taking  him  into 
the  shop;  he  will  begin  work  tc -morrow.' 

"There  were  indignant  glances  among  the 
men,  and  one  spoke  up  hastily. 

'I  shall  leave  if  he  stays.  I  will  not 
work  with  a  jail-bird.' 

"'Very  well,'  said  the  employer,  'any  one 
who  wishes  to  leave  can  bring  in  a  bill  of  his 
time  in  the  morning.' 

"Only  one  man,  the  man  who  had  consti- 
tuted himself  spokesman,  left. 

"Ten  years  later,  that  discharged  convict 
was  the  owner  of  that  manufactory,  and  the 
man  who  would  not  work  with  a  'jail-bird' 
was  one  of  the  journeymen.  As  I  said  to 
begin  with,  that  was  thirty  years  ago.  The 
man  whom  I  met  at  the  prison  gate  is  now 
a  senator  in  the  legislature  of  one  of  our  New 
England  States.  He  said  to  me  the  other 
day: 

"'I  tremble  when  I  think  what  the  result 
might  have  been  had  an  evil  instead  of  a 
good  friend  met  me  outside  the  prison 
gate. ' " — Selected. 


Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness 
boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off. 
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Character  Building. 

This  is  a  work  of  slow  and  steady  growth. 
The  fanaticism  that  teaches  that  a  man  may 
be  transformed  from  a  low  and  sinful  condi- 
tion to  a  perfect,  ethical  and  spiritual  char- 
acter by  an  arbitrary  act,  teaches  what  is 
false  to  all  that  we  know  of  God's  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  The  justifying  and  re- 
generating act  is  instantaneous  and  perfect 
because  that  is  God's  part  in  the  plan  of 
salvation,  but  from  that  moment  growth  in 
the  Divine  life  must  begin  and  we  do  not 
know  that  it  will  ever  end.  Did  you  ever 
watch  a  sculptor  slowly  fashioning  a  human 
countenance?  It  is  not  molded  at  once. 
It  is  not  struck  out  at  a  single  blow.  It  is 
painfully  and  laboriously  wrought.  A  thou- 
sand blows  rough-cast  it.  The  small  chisels 
perfect  it,  put  in  the  fine  touches,  and  bring 
out  the  features  and  expression.  It  is  a 
work  of  time;  but  at  last  the  full  likeness 
comes  out,  and  stands  fixed  and  unchanging 
in  the  solid  marble.  So  does  a  man  carve 
out  his  own  moral  likeness.  Every  day 
he  adds  something  to  the  work.  A  thousand 
acts  of  thought  and  will  and  effort  shape 
the  features  and  expressions  of  the  soul. 
Habits  of  love,  piety  and  truth;  habits  of 
passion,  falsehood  or  goodness,  silently 
mould  and  fashion  it,  until  at  last  it  wears 
the  likeness  of  God  or  the  image  of  a  demon. 
Youth  is  the  best  time  to  begin.  The 
death-bed  furnishes  little  time  for  building 
a  Christ-like  character. 

Canon  Shore  says:  "  I  once  saw,  lying  side 
by  side  in  a  workshop,  two  heads  made  of 
metal.  The  one  was  perfect,  all  the  features 
of  a  noble,  manly  face  came  out  clear  and 
distinct  in  their  lines  of  strength  and  beauty; 
in  the  other  scarcely  a  single  feature  could 
be  recognized — it  was  all  marred  and  spoilt. 
'The  metal  had  been  let  grow  a  little  too 
cool,'  said  the  man  who  was  showing  it  to 
me.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  true 
that  was  of  many  a  form  more  precious  than 
metal.  Many  a  young  soul  that  might  be 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription 
of  the  King,  while  it  warms  with  the  tone 
and  glow  of  early  youth,  is  allowed  to  grow 
too  cold,  and  the  writing  is  blurred  and  the 
image  marred." 

To  every  young  man  comes  the  appeal 
of  Almighty  God:  "Son,  give  Me  thy  heart. 
Behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  A 
man  will  never  grow  greater  than  his  love, 
and  God  pleads  for  his  heart  that  He  may 
develop  in  him  the  nobility  that  makes 
men  kings  and  priests  in  the  Divine  king- 
dom.— The  Methodist  Protestant. 


Student  Pranks  and  Lawless  Men. 

When  East  Side  boys,  returning  from 
ball  games,  terrorize  the  subway  passengers 
and  hurl  base  ball  bats  about  the  car,  they 
are  called  hoodlums  and  the  police  are 
called  upon  to  abate  the  nuisance.  But  when 
college  undergraduates,  seniors  and  freshmen 
alike,  break  windows,  steal  signs,  take  con- 
trol of  railway  trains,  interrupt  honest 
business,  and  throw  down  memorials  erected 
in  honor  of  patriotic  deeds,  the  newspapers 
speak  of  "college  pranks,"  and  use  such 
euphemisms  as  "full  of  good  cheer."  The 
fact  is  that  the  college  law-breaker  is  more 


blameworthy  than  the  tough  of  the  slum. 
In  both  it  is,  perhaps,  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  finding  expression,  but  the  college 
lad  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  his  right 
to  express  his  animal  spirits  is  strictly 
limited  by  the  rights  of  his  fellow-beings. 
This,  we  suppose,  is  still  taught  at  New 
Haven  and  Middletown,  and  in  other  seats 
of  culture,  from  which  these*  reports  of 
student  turbulence  emanate. 

In  some  degree  these  undergraduate 
ebullitions  are  to  be  blamed  to  the  failure 
of  discipline  in  secondary  schools.  Only 
a  few  days  ago,  in  a  suburban  high  school, 
a  gang  of  marauding  boys  stole  a  part  of 
the  dinner  which  the  girls  of  the  domestic 
science  class  had  prepared  in  order  to 
exhibit  their  proficiency  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  When  the  teacher 
protested  to  the  principal  that  the  act 
passed  the  bounds  of  student  pranks,  and 
was  an  injury  to  the  good  name  of  the  school, 
an  injury  to  their  fellow-students,  and  an 
insult  to  the  Board,  the  head  of  the  school 
dismissed  the  matter  as  too  trifling  for 
notice,  with  the  remark  that  such  things 
"would  be  thought  nothing  of  if  done  by 
college  boys." 

If,  as  is  widely  believed  by  students  of 
these  times,  the  germ  of  our  social  and  civic 
diseases  is  to  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of 
a  light  respect  for  law,  we  will  do  well  to 
trace  this  lawlessness  to  the  homes  and 
schools  where  the  foundations  of  national 
character  are  being  laid. — The  Christian 
Advocate. 

Character  of  Our  Lord. 

BY  WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

"A  Son  perfected  forevermore." — R.  V.,  Hebrews 
vii:  28. 

Our  Lord  was  a  perfect  character.  There 
was  not  the  shadow  of  a  flaw  in  it.  In  this 
He  was  different  from  all  men  and  women. 
Even  his  enemies  have  never  been  able  to 
arraign  the  Blameless  One  in  word  or  deed. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  many  that  indicates 
his  Divine  nature  and  attributes.  Who  but 
a  perfect  Son  could  meet  all  the  criticism 
of  the  ages  and  survive  as  the  one  most 
exalted  ideal  of  blamelessness  and  purity? 

A  critic  has  said: 

"  In  the  character  of  our  Saviour  the  mind 
and  heart  rest  satisfied;  the  more  it  is 
studied  the  more  holy  and  beautiful  it  be- 
comes. Does  the  mind  ask  for  submission? 
See  it  in  his  childhood,  while  He  was  subject 
to  his  parents.  For  youthful  dignity?  See 
Him  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  temple, 
sublime  in  youth  and  power,  reasoning  with 
the  doctors  and  lawyers,  with  a  wisdom 
which  astonished  even  those  who  questioned 
Him  on  subjects  which  had  been,  to  them, 
the  study  of  a  lifetime.  Does  it  ask  for 
humility  and  forbearance?  Find  Him  wash- 
ing his  disciples'  feet,  and  sitting  at  the  same 
board  with  publicans  and  sinners.  For  true 
and  gentle  charity?  Listen  to  his  voice 
when  He  says  to  the  sinful  woman,  'Woman, 
where  are  thine  accusers?  Go  in  peace  and 
sin  no  more.'  Does  it  ask  a  heart  full  of 
gentle  and  domestic  sympathy?  Follow 
Him  to  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  or  to  the  bier 
of  the  widow's  son.   For  benevolence?  Let 


the  mind  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  cleanse<| 
leper,  on  the  blind  restored  to  sight,  and  oi| 
that  heart-stirring  scene  where  He  stoomi 
in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  while  the  sicli 
man  was  let  down  through  the  roof  that  h 
might  heal  him.    For  firmness?    Go  to  tbi 
wilderness  where  the  Son  of  God  fasted  anci  • 
was  sorely  tempted  forty  days  and  fort;, 
nights.  For  energy?  Witness  it  in  the  over-  > 
throwing  of  the  money  tables,  while  those  1 
who  had  desecrated  the  temple  were  cas  j 
forth  from  the  place  they  had  polluted.  Fo'  3 
wisdom?    Read  it  in  every  act  of  his  life 
and  in  every  line  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  j 
For  prudence?   See  it  in  his  answer  giver!  g 
to  the  chief  priests,  when  they  brought  Hini  $ 
the  tribute  money.    For  patience,  forgivei  if 
ness,  and  all  the  gentle  attributes  that  fomj  5 
the  Christian  character  in  its  perfection!  \ 
Follow  Him  to  the  garden ;  witness  his  pray  , 
er  and  his  agony  of  spirit    dwell  on  hi:i  j 
patient  and  gentle  speech,  when  He  returnee 
from  that  scene  of  pain  and  found  his  dis  , 
ciples  asleep;  reflect  on  his  meekness  anei 
forbearance,  when  the  traitor's  lip  was  or 
his  cheek;  on  the  hand  so  readily  extendec 
to  heal  the  ear  of  the  maimed  soldier;  ge; 
with  Him  to  the  place  of  trial,  and  to  thai 
last  dreadful  scene  which  caused  the  grave 
to  give  up  its  dead,  and  the  solid  earth  tc  - 
tremble  beneath  the  footsteps  of  his  perse-  1 
cutors.   Dwell  upon  his  life,  and  upon  every; 
separate  act  of  his  life,  and  the  soul  must 
become  imbued  with  a  sense  of  its  health,  1 
beauty  and  holiness." 


Walking  with  Wise  Men. 

A  man  is  not  only  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps,  but  he  himself  in  due  time  comes 
to  resemble  those  with  whom  he  most  inti- 
mately associates.    Unconsciously  he  ab- 
sorbs their  ideas,  imitates  their  manners 
treasures  up  their  words,  adopts  their  ways 
of  thinking,  and  his  whole  moral  and  menta 
nature  is  molded  and  shadowed  by  the  com- 
panions with  whom  he  spends  his  time 
The  man  who  chooses  as  his  associates  the 
learned,  the  intelligent,  the  courageous  anc 
the  honorable  will  find  the  atmosphere  ol  "' 
intelligence  and  intellectual  and  moral  im-  \ 
provement  surrounding  him  on  every  side  % 
The  better  powers  of  his  nature  will  develop  ft 
themselves,  while  that  which  is  base  and  in-  " 
harmonious  will  sink  out  of  sight.    On  the  f 
contrary,  the  man  who  chooses  as  his  com- 
panions, the  ribald,  dissolute,  godless  anc  k 
profane,  may  find  in  due  time  that  he  him-  * 
self  has  become  polluted  and  defiled  by  ^ 
them;  or  rather  the  evil  elements  which  lea  ]<, 
him  to  affiliate  with  them,  will  grow  and  « 
strengthen  till  they  possess  his  whole  soul. 
He  imbibes  the  ideas  of  his  companions.  S, 
He  finds  himself  subject  to  the  same  pas-  «, 
sions  and  appetites  which  rule  and  sway  ft 
his  ungodly  associates.    His  thoughts   are  11 
reduced  to  the  level  of  their  thinking,  his  aims  [■ 
are  identical  with  theirs.    Their  scoffs  at  fc 
everything  noble,  pure  and  good,  are  not  it 
without  their  influence  upon  him;  and  he  J1 
comes  to  hate  righteousness  and  love  ini-  J 
quity.    He  keeps  the  company  of  the  vicious  m 
until  he  learns  the  ways  of  vice;  he  follows  n 
in  the  path  of  the  thriftless  until  he  becomes  li 
as  thriftless  as  they.    He  consorts  with  j 
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hose  who  waste  their  substance  in  riot  and 
n  revelry;  he  joins  in  the  revel,  and  shares 
it  last  the  poverty  and  pain  in  which  it 
;nds. 

Let  every  man  choose  as  his  associates 
hose  whose  course  and  whose  end  com- 
nends  itself  to  the  purest  and  noblest 
houghts.  When  a  young  lady  gave  her 
leart  and  hand  to  a  humble  but  godly  min- 
ster, to  those  who  complained  that  he  had 
10  pedigree,  that  no  one  knew  where  he 
;ame  from,"  she  answered,  she  knew  where 
be  was  going,  and  was  content  to  be  his 
x>mpany.  And  if  we,  turning  from  the 
;ompanionship  of  the  sinful  and  the  de- 
?ased-,  seek  out  the  good  and  the  gracious, 
those  of  sound  judgment  and  gocd  under- 
standing, we  shall  find  in  our  course  through 
ife,  that  while  we  have  honored  virtue  and 
jurity  in  others,  we  have  also  cultivated 
t  in  ourselves;  and  we  shall  prove  at  last 
the  truth  of  that  word  of  wisdom,  "He  that 
walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise,  but 
a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." — 
H.  L.  Hastings. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Friends  in  Japan. — [The  following  is  part  of  a 
letter  from  Gilbert  Bowles,  dated  Tokyo,  Fifth  Month 
24th,  1910,  which  the  Friend  who  forwarded  thought 
might  interest  the  readers  of  The  Friend. — Ed.] 

Although  there  were  no  particular  events  which  put 
this  Annual  Meeting  [held  Fourth  Month  21st  to  25th], 
in  a  class  by  itself,  it  was  felt  by  nearly  all  that  it 
marked  an  era  in  the  development  of  consciousness  as 
a  body  of  Friends. 

Two  meetings  for  worship,  the  opening  session  and 
the  First-day  morning  meeting,  were  seasons  of  help 
and  encouragement.  Wherever  we  go  there  is  evidence 
of  the  continued  growth  in  the  appreciation  of  a  meet- 
ing for  worship.  It  is  being  increasingly  felt  that  the 
actual  worship,  with  its  times  of  quiet,  is  in  itself  a 
witness  to  the  character  of  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
to  his  relation  to  men  

Characteristic  features  of  this  meeting  were  the 
addresses  by  [Inazo]  Nitobe  and  John  Lawrence. 
I.Nitobe  in  speaking  of  "Social  Work  of  Friends," 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Friends,  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  George  Fox, 
Willi  am  Penn  and  others.  From  these  principles 
spring  necessarily  the  various  forms  of  helpful  service. 
1  Lawrence,  an  English  Friend,  who  is  a  professor  of 
literature  in  the  Imperial  University,  gave  a  forceful 
and  illuminating  message  on  "Quaker  Worthies." 
rhese  and  other  messages  at  the  annual  meeting  in- 
leased  the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  history  of 
Friends  and  of  the  biographies  of  leaders  of  the  Society, 
rhere  have  been  several  requests  for  a  connected  his- 
:ory  of  Friends,  a  thing  which  has  not  yet  been  printed 
n  Japanese  

The  Temperance  Society  at  Tsuchiura,  organized  and 
ed  by  Christians  connected  with  Friends,  is  doing  work 
vhich  is  most  remarkable.  At  a  special  lecture  meet- 
ng  in  a  theatre  a  month  ago,  fifteen  hundred  people 
vere  present.  Following  this  meeting  sixty  persons 
oined  the  Temperance  Society.  The  work  owes  its 
iuccess  largely  to  personal  effort  initiated  by  a  Chris- 
:ian  railroad  man  from  the  Mito  Friends'  meeting, 
["he  largest  kerosene  oil  dealer,  a  Christian  connected 
vith  the  Friends'  meeting,  together  with  his  head  clerk, 
rive  so  much  time  to  the  temperance  work  that  the 
>eople  say  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  business  takes  most 
hought.  At  the  last  regular  meeting  for  members, 
ixty-five  men  were  present.  G.  Bowles  reviewed  the 
listory  of  the  Temperance  Movement  in  America, 
eaving  the  Japanese  to  make  most  of  the  applications 
o  present-day  conditions  in  Japan,  a  thing  which  they 
vere  quick  to  do.  One  member  of  the  Temperance 
Society  is  a  reporter  for  a  Mito  paper,  which  goes  to 
ill  parts  of  the  Prefecture.  He  is  personally  inter- 
viewing members  of  the  Temperance  Society  and  writ- 
ng  up  for  the  paper  what  they  say  as  to  why  they  gave 
lp  drink  and  what  the  effect  is  on  their  lives  and  busi- 
less.  These  things  have  a  real  news  value  and 'will 
:xert  an  important  influence. 


The  New  Judicial  Oath. — To  the  Editor  oj  the 
British  Friend. — Dear  Friend. — I  wonder  how  the  new 
form  of  Judicial  Oath  is  regarded  by  Friends  who  hap- 
pen to  be  magistrates.  The  old  oath  (so-called),  which 
we  would  not  take,  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  really 
an  oath,  unless  the  expression  of  St.  Paul:  "God  is  my 
witness,"  was  an  oath  too;  but  now  the  witness  has  to 
say:  "I  swear  by  God" — a  very  different  expression, 
and  one  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  obviously  forbidden  in 
the  Bible.  Are  magistrates  belonging  to  our  Society 
justified  in  administering  this  oath  to  witnesses,  through 
the  magistrates'  clerk? 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 
A  Friend  who  is  a  J.  P. 


A  communication  from  Pocono  Lake,  Pa.,  dated 
Seventh  Month  1st,  says:  "We  had  seventy-five  at  our 
gathering  here  that  day  [Sixth  Month  26th]  and  both 
this  and  the  previous  week  were  solemnities  of  a  most 
satisfactory  character." 

George  Abbott  and  Joseph  Elkinton  were  at  these 
meetings;  the  former  has  recently  returned  home. 


Pickering,  Ont.,  Sixth  Month  21st,  1910. 
To  Wilfred  Laurier, 

Premier  of  Canada. 

Respected  Friend: — We,  The  Society  of  Friends  in 
Canada,  gathered  as  a  Yearly  Meeting,  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Premier  of  Canada, 
for  thy  kind  and  cordial  reception  of  our  delegates, 
pleading  in  behalf  of  peace. 

We,  as  Christians,  humbly  strive  to  implicitly  obey 
our  Lord's  command  "Love  your  enemies."  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Master,  though  Lord  of  all,  having 
almighty  power,  resisted  not  to  death,  but  commanded 
Peter  to  sheathe  his  sword.  "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight,"  are  his  words 
to  Pilate,  the  Roman  Governor;  and  now  exalted  on 
his  throne  above,  He  loves  all  men  though  through  sin 
enemies  to  Him. 

We  believe  that  God,  the  bestower  of  every  blessing, 
ruleth  among  the  nations  of  men,  setting  up  and  pulling 
down;  and  that  "righteousness  alone  exalteth  a  nation 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  How  much 
greater  reproach  is  sin  then  to  a  people  professing  to 
love,  honor  and  obey  the  Prince  of  Peace.  For,  what 
a  great  sin  it  must  be  in  the  sight  of  the  Father  of  all, 
to  see  his  children,  men,  slay  their  fellow-men,  whom 
Christ  Himself  died  to  save.  Men  quarrel  about  the 
gifts,  which  God  bestows  on  them;  whereas  war,  with 
famine,  misery  and  death,  in  its  trail,  inevitably  de- 
prives men  a  hundredfold  of  these  gifts  about  which 
they  strive,  and  leaves  them  nought  but  the  tinsel  of 
military  glory,  of  which  the  poet  truly  said:  "The  paths 
of  glory- lead  but  to  the  grave."  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
both  sadly  proved  this  truth. 

We  earnestly  desire  prosperity  and  peace  to  our  land, 
and  pray  that  the  Lord  may  give  discernment,  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  to  all  our  lawgivers  and  rulers;  be- 
lieving them  to  be  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  will,  "to 
give  praise  to  them  that  do  well,  and  to  punish  the  evil 
doer."  And  as  his  children  humbly  look  to  Him,  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  walk  in  his  fear,  God  prom- 
ises to  be  with  them  in  the  judgment. 

Our  prayer  is,  that  like  as  Joseph  and  Daniel  were  of 
God  made  a  blessing  to  God's  people  in  their  day,  as 
also  to  those  among  whom  they  sojourned;  so.  ruling 
wisely  that  thou  and  thy  confreres  may  be  helped  of 
Him,  to  govern  a  contented,  happy,  moral,  pious  and 
peaceable  people;  that  the  world  may  behold  in  our 
beloved  Canada  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  God's  love  and  favor. 

This,  we  feel  assured,  will  bring  more  respect  and 
honor  to  our  country,  than  all  the  threatening  arma- 
ments on  our  part,  which  prove  to  be  a  heavy  burden 
on  our  people  and  its  resources,  and  a  grief  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  a  spirit  of  love  and  peace.  God's  promise  is  to 
them  who  fear  Him,  that  should  they  have  enemies. 
He  will  take  away  any  desire  in  their  hearts,  for  what 
is  in  equity  ours. 

We  fervently  pray,  that  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth 
may  hasten  the  time,  and  may  we  not  by  any  act  on  our 
part  be  found  thwarting  his  will,  when  "Nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  men  learn 
war  any  more."  And  may  the  Lord,  by  his  Spirit,  be 
with  thee  and  thy  counsellors,  that  you  may  govern 
wisely,  for  he  who  preserves  his  country  in  peace  wins 
more  enduring  renown  than  he  who  recklessly  plunges 
it  into  the  horrors  of  war. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Benjamin  W.  Wood,  Clerk. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  Old-fashioned  Minister. — The  old-fashioned 
type  of  minister  is  fast  passing.  The  olden  type  was 
that  of  a  man  with  a  message.  He  was  a  preacher,  a 
spokesman,  an  ambassador.  He  urged  men  to  repent- 
ance for  sin,  to  belief  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ, 
to  holiness  of  life.  He  was  a  witness.  His  message  was 
the  Word  of  God,  his  plea  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
his  warning  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin.  A  statement 
from  the  [bible]  was  the  end  of  all  controversy.  Under 
such  a  ministry  men  both  trembled  and  believed. 

Now,  however,  the  minister  is  not  so  much  a  witness 
as  a  worker,  not  so  much  a  preacher  as  a  plodder,  not 
so  much  a  minister  as  a  manager.  His  great  function 
has  come  to  be  administration  rather  than  ambassador- 
ship. He  is  an  agent  more  than  an  authority.  His 
aim  is  as  of  yore,  but  his  art  is  along  another  line. 
Methods  are  his  study  in  place  of  the  [Bible],  machinery 
instead  of  the  means  which  God  has  ordained,  [preach- 
ing] and  prayer.  He  has  gone  into  rivalry  with  other 
men  rather  than  into  a  contest  with  sin. — Southern 
Presbyterian. 


Quakers  and  Dunkards. —  Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church.  And  Mark  tells  us  that  this  same 
Peter,  this  "rock,"  then  and  there  took  Christ  to  task, 
and  got  Mark  viii:  33  for  his  pains.  Ever  since  some  of 
Peter's  successors  have  thought  they  knew  more  about 
Christ's  church  than  its  founder.  The  books  and  words 
on  this  passage  are  a  forest  of  chatter.  All  you  need  to 
know  is  Peter's  confession.  That  puts  you  into  Christ 
(Col.  i:  18)  (Rom.  x:  10)  (Matt,  x:  32).  Other  things 
are  secondary.  Our  Quaker  neighbors  in  Chester 
County  observe  none  of  the  usual  church  ordinances, 
while  our  Dunkard  neighbors  in  Lancaster  County  use 
all  of  them,  and  some  others  beside,  such  as  washing 
the  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  etc.  Both  Quakers  and 
Dunkards  are  the  lovliest  Christians  in  all  Pennsylvania. 
Their  daily  lives  square  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  man  who  goes  to  law  is  cast  out,  and  everybody 
loves  and  helps  his  neighbor.  They  both  wear  broad 
brim  hats,  plain  bonnets,  own  broad  rich  acres,  and 
" live  the  simple  life."  "Thou  art  the  Christ."  This  is 
the  big  bald  rock.  Get  there  and  stay  there,  and  all 
the  winds  of  ism  can  beat  upon  your  house  in  one  con- 
tinuous gale,  and  "it  will  fall  not  because  it  is  founded 
upon  a  rock." — William  H.  Ridgway,  in  S.  S.  Times. 


The  First  American  Woman  Medical  Graduate. 
— Last  month  England  and  America  were  celebrating 
the  completion  of  a  half-century  since  the  training  of 
women  for  the  nurse's  vocation  was  initiated.  The 
younger  generation,  accustomed  to  the  trained  nurse 
as  one  of  the  accepted  blessings  of  life,  were  amazed  to 
learn  that  the  occupation  began  in  English-speaking 
lands  with  Florence  Nightingale,  who  still  survives. 
The  news  of  the  death  in  London  of  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  has  recalled  the  struggles  through  which  this 
"desperate  and  energetic  biped"  (as  her  brother  once 
described  her)  obtained  a  medical  education  in  America 
prior  to  1850.  Believing  that  there  was  need  of  women 
physicians,  she  began  to  study  medicine  privately  in 
1845  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  where  she  was  teaching.  The 
medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  having 
refused  to  admit  her,  she  knocked  at  all  doors,  and 
finally  was  accepted  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  she  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  her  class,  the  only  female  in  it. 
The  outside  public  thought  she  was  crazy,  or  a  seeker  of 
notoriety,  or  worse.  After  graduate  study  in  Europe 
she  opened  an  office  in  this  city,  but  was  at  first  shunned, 
as  not  respectable.  She  was  not  allowed  to  practise  in 
the  dispensaries,  and  accordingly,  in  1857,  founded  the 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  the  first 
hospital  conducted  wholly  by  women.  Out  of  it.  eight 
years  later,  grew  the  Women's  Medical  College,  in 
which  Dr.  Blackwell  was  a  professor.  The  National 
Sanitary  Aid  Association  grew  out  of  a  meeting  which 
she  called  early  in  the  Civil  War  to  discuss  the  provid- 
ing of  trained  nurses  for  army  service.  Since  1869  Dr. 
Blackwell  had  made  her  home  in  England,  where  she 
was  born  in  1821. — Christian  Advocate.  Sixth  Month 
2yd,  1910. 

A  notable  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  living  inexpensively  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of 
E.  V.  M.  Long,  who  says  that  the  cost  of  his  food  has 
not  averaged  more  than  a  dollar  a  week  during  the  four 
years  he  has  been  at  Harvard  College.  Although  he 
eats  sparingly,  he  has  been  so  well  nourished  that  he 
is  now  the  third  strongest  of  the  students,  was  substi- 
tute fullback  on  the  'varsity  football  eleven,  and  also 
stands  well  in  his  studies.  E.  V.  M.  Long  says  it  is  easy 
enough  to  live  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  cents  a  day  if 
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one  works  out  two  things,  system  and  habit.  One  must 
first  find  out  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  that 
a  given  allowance  of  money  will  bring  and  so  arrange 
his  diet  that  it  will  best  fit  his  individual  needs;  that's 
system.  Second,  one  must  get  used  to  eating  those 
things  right  along  and  forget  that  variety  is  the  spice 
of  life;  that's  habit.  E.  V.  M.  Long  eats  at  Randall 
Hall,  where  food  is  served  at  cost.  For  breakfast  he 
eats  bread  and  cereal,  which  he  says  is  all  he  needs. 
For  lunch  he  has  cream  toast  or  vegetables  of  some 
kind.  That  leaves  him  enough  to  get  a  sufficiently  good 
meal  at  night.  He  weighs  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  and  stands  about  six  feet  high.  Another  thing, 
the  Harvard  experimenter  says  that  the  rule  of  expense 
applies  to  other  matters  about  the  same  as  it  does  to 
food.  He  always  has  more  money  on  leaving  college 
in  Sixth  Month  than  on  returning  in  Ninth  Month. 
During  vacations  he  travels  in  this  or  foreign  countries, 
and  he  travels  cheaply.  He  is  paying  his  own  way 
through  college  and  intends  to  enter  the  law  school 
next  year,  which  will  mean  three  years  more  in  Cam- 
bridge. His  ideas  are  commended  to  those  who  think 
they  must  have  hundreds  of  things  for  which  they  have 
no  real  need. — Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington  of 
the  28th  ult.  says:  "It  is  expected  that  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  will  be  named  by  President  Taft  as  chairman 
of  the  commission  authorized  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  to  report  to  Congress  the  plans  for  permanent 
and  world-wide  peace,  thereby  relieving  the  nations  of 
the^urdens  of  armament.  Representative  Bartholdt, 
of  Missouri,  who  has  long  been  identified  with  inter- 
national movements  for  peace,  talked  with  the  Presi- 
dent to-day  about  the  commission  of  five.  The  Presi- 
dent will  announce  the  appointments  from  Beverly. 
Many  members  of  Congress  have  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  name  Dr.  Bartholdt  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
books  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30th  show 
a  surplus  of  $9,402,000.  This  leaves  out  of  considera- 
tion the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  surplus  is  showed  only  when  the  accounts  involved 
are  restricted  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment— and  this  is  the  basis  on  which  surpluses  and 
deficits  in  the  past  have  been  figured.  The  surplus  of 
this  year  stands  against  a  deficit  last  yearof  $58,734,000. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  separate  States  was  lately  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  unanimous  vote.  Two  days  later,  the 
House  accepted  this  bill,  which  is  now  a  law.  It  re- 
quires that  the  new  Constitutions  of  the  two  States  shall 
be  ratified  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President. 
As  constitutional  conventions  must  be  held  and  the 
Constitutions  submitted  to  the  people,  a  year  may  pass 
before  the  two  Territories  become  States. 

President  Taft  has  directed  the  withdrawal  from  sale 
of  8,495,731  acres  of  the  public  lands  located  chiefly  in 
Arizona,  California,  and  other  Western  States.  These 
tracts  contain  valuable  sites  for  water  power,  or  deposits 
of  mineral  phosphates  or  petroleum. 

In  a  recent  address  before  Harvard  students,  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  stated :  "  I  was  struck  by  two  things 
everywhere  that  I  traveled  abroad.  One  was  that  the 
name  'America'  stood  as  a  golden  symbol  of  hope  for 
all  who  felt  that  they  were  down-trodden,  that  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  they  had  failed  to  receive  the 
justice  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  life.  The  name 
of  'America'  stood  as  a  symbol  of  aspiration,  of  the 
possibility  of  realizing  ideals  according  to  which  each 
man,  rich  or  poor,  should  be  treated  on  his  worth  as  a 
man  and  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
worth  and  to  be  judged  as  he  succeeded  in  showing  it. 
On  the  other  side  I  found  everywhere  a  certain  dis- 
heartened sense  that  we  had  not  come  up  to  our  ideals 
as  there  was  ground  for  believing  that  we  ought  to  have 
come;  that  we  had  not  achieved  them  as  we  ought  to 
have  achieved  them,  and  every  instance  of  corruption, 
of  demagogy,  of  the  unjust  abuse  of  wealth,  the  unjust 
use  of  wealth  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  or  the 
improper  acceptance  by  the  public  that  mere  wealth  in 
and  of  itself  constituted  a  claim  to  regard  in  the  com- 
munity, every  instance  of  brutal  materialism,  on  our 
part,  every  time  that  it  was  made  evident  that  the 
attitude  of  this  country  was  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
the  attitude  of  a  democracy  founded  on  the  principles 
upon  which  ours  was  founded — every  such  instance 
served  to  dim  the  ideal  that  the  name  America  conjured 
up  in  the  minds  of  those  in.  foreign  lands;  every  such 
instance  served  as  an  excuse  for  those  who,  with  a  sneer, 
bid  mankind  halt  where  it  is,  because  the  ideals  that 
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they  have  set  before  us  are  the  ideals  of  dreamers  only. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  stirring  appeal  being  made 
to  any  people  than  this  well-nigh  voiceless  appeal  from 
those  who  in  other  lands  have  not  had  the  treatment 
to  which  they  are  in  justice  entitled,  who  appeal  to  us 
to  manage  our  Republic  according  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  decency,  so  that  they  can  keep 
unshaken  their  faith  in  a  realizable  ideal." 

A  despatch  from  Reading,  Pa.,  says:  "Mayor  Rick 
has  signed  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously  passed 
by  Councils  authorizing  him  to  request  the  county 
authorities  to  co-operate  by  furnishing  farm  land  with 
dormitories  thereon,  whereby  boys  lacking  good  home 
influence  may  receive  proper  attention  and  training. 
The  resolution  has  for  its  purpose  the  care  of  the  many 
homeless  and  neglected  boys  that  almost  daily  are 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  A  piece  of  ground 
would  be  obtained  near  the  almshouse  and  the  boys 
drilled  in  farming.  Small  plots  would  be  allotted  to 
each,  and  every  boy  would  be  expected  to  take  care  of 
his  portion  of  the  land.  Discipline  would  be  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  scheme  to  develop  good  traits 
that  may  be  lying  dormant.  At  present  the  police 
have  about  fifty  boys  on  the  probation  list." 

The  Public  Ledger,  of  this  city,  in  an  editorial  article, 
lately  mentioned  that  before  the  Minnesota  Bankers' 
Association,  President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, quoted  statistics  to  prove  that  the  consumption  of 
the  products  of  the  farms  of  the  nation  is  rapidly  over- 
taking the  production,  and  he  declared  that  the  general 
movement  for  elevating  agriculture  to  the  status  of  an 
exact  science,  in  order  that  the  output  of  the  farms  may 
be  increased,  deserves  the  generous  encouragement  of 
the  national  Government.  The  speaker  pointed  out 
that  a  single  battleship  of  the  type  of  those  now  build- 
ing for  the  great  navies  of  the  world  costs  ten  million 
dollars,  and  such  a  sum,  if  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
scientific  instruction,  with  a  view  to  rationalizing  agri- 
culture, would  go  far  to  insure  that  in  the  future  the 
supply  of  farm  products  so  vital  to  the  nation's  welfare 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  demand. 

In  this  city  sixty-eight  playgrounds  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Education  are  thrown  open  for  the  use 
of  school  children  during  six  days  in  the  week  of  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Months.  As  a  rule  the  morning 
session  is  to  be  from  9  to  12.30  o'clock,  and  the  after- 
noon session  from  1.30  to  5  o'clock.  All  playgrounds 
have  a  principal  and  an  assistant,  and  those  most  fre- 
quented have  a  principal,  a  teacher  and  an  assistant. 

In  a  recent  convention  of  pharmacists  at  Buena  Vista, 
in  this  State,  L.  L.  Walton,  secretary  of  the  State 
board,  presented  statistics  to  show  that  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  had  increased  eighteen  per  cent, 
in  the  past  twenty  years  the  importation  of  opium  and 
other  habit-forming  drugs  had  increased  thirty-nine  per 
cent,  and  is  now  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  twelve  hundred 
physicians  was  that  the  actual  demand  would  not 
necessitate  the  importation  of  more  than  a  fourth  of 
that  quantity.  It  is  proposed  to  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  to  still  further  restrict  the  use  and  sale  of 
opium  and  its  preparations. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  28th 
ult.  mentions  that  Premier  Asquith  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to-day  the  promised  bill  altering 
the  form  of  the  religious  declarations  required  of  the 
sovereign  upon  his  coronation.  In  the  proposed  text 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  singled  out 
for  repudiation,  but  it  is  simply  affirmed  that  the  sover- 
eign is  a  faithful  Protestant.  The  paragraph  is  thus 
made  to  read:  "I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the 
presence  of  God.  testify  and  declare  that  I  am  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Protestant  Church  as  by  law  established 
in  England,  and  1  shall,  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
the  enactments  which  secured  Protestant  succession  to 
the  throne  of  my  realm,  uphold  and  maintain  said 
enactments  to  the  best  of  my  powers  and  according  to 
law."  After  a  brief  debate  the  declaration  measure 
passed  its  first  reading  by  a  vote  of  383  to  42. 

It  is  stated  from  London  under  date  of  the  29th  ult. 
that  the  conference  between  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  on  the  question  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  proved  a  failure.  Premier  Asquith 
is  expected  to  announce  in  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
morrow that  the  conference  was  unable  to  agree  and 
that,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  an  autumn 
session  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  relations  between 
the  two  houses. 

A  despatch  from  Odessa  of  the  27th  says:  "The 
cholera  situation  in  the  south  of  Russia  is  to-day  so 
serious  that  physicians  are  predicting  the  worst  scourge 
of  this  generation  before  frost  checks  the  spread. 
Officially  there  were  reported  only  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-six  cases  last  week,  but  not  more  than  one- 
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third  of  the  known  cases  find  their  way  into  the  officu 
report,  and  there  were  really  about  five  thousand  ne\| 
cases.  The  cholera  is  of  a  particularly  malignant  typ 
and  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  proving  fata, 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  chiefly  responsible  for  th 
spread  of  the  disease,  as  they  refuse  absolutely  to  tak  1 
any  precautions.  In  several  cities  where  the  disease  i 
epidemic  troops  are  guarding  the  hospitals  against  thei 
destruction  by  the  frantic  people,  who  seek  thus  t<| 
liberate  the  cholera  sufferers.  The  people  generall) 
believe  that  the  epidemic  is  a  visitation  of  God's  wratb 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  check  it." 

A  despatch  of  the  29th,  from  Kiev,  Russia,  state: 
that  the  expulsion  of  Jews  continues,  one  hundred  anc 
fifty-eight  being  sent  out  of  Kiev  in  the  last  two  days 
sixty-one  from  Solomenka  and  fifty-seven  frorm 
Demieffka.  Many  of  those  expelled  were  given  time  tc 
arrange  their  affairs  before  their  withdrawal,  while 
others  proceeded  to  specified  destinations  under  the  | 
protection  of  passports. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  84. 

George  P.  Stokes,  N.  J.;  Elizabeth  Wright,  N.  J.; 
John  E.  Carter,  Phila.,  $6,  for  himself,  Rebecca  S. 
Conard  and  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans;  Anna  P. 
Sharpless,  Phila.;  Minerva  Harvey,  la.;  William  Scat- 
tergood,  Ag't,  Pa.,  for  Helena  J.  Connor  and  Anna  T. 
Griffith;  Mary  Branson,  M.  D.,  Phila.,  and  for  Isabella 
Mcllwain,  N.  J.;  Calvin  Parker,  Ind.;  Henry  Hall, 
F'kf'd;  George  B.  Allen,  Pa.;  Wm.  P.  Churchill,  Noval 
Scotia,  $3,  to  No.  27,  vol.  85;  Ella  T.  Ganse,  N.  J.;l 
Comly.  B.  Shoemaker,  Phila.,  $8,  for  himself,  Martha  L. 
Shoemaker,  Edward  L.  Richie  and  Elizabeth  R.  Cohen;! 
Phebe  Ann  Hazard,  Pa.;  Joseph  Elkinton,  Pa.;  Eenj.l 
C.  Reeve,  N.  J.;  Howard  A.  Mickle,  N.  J.,  and  for1 
Robert  T.  Mickle,  G't'n;  Samuel  C.  Moon  and  for  Phebe 
H.  Burgess,  Pa. 

jjjgg"" Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will] 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week.  | 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  or  housekeeper. 
Address,  Emily  L.  Allison,  47  Garden  St.,  Mt.  Holly, 

N.J.   

Notice. — Friends  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  propose  to 
hold  an  open-air  gathering  (such  as  was  held  last  year) 
on  the  island  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite 
Harrisburg,  on  the  afternoon  of  Fifth-day,  Seventh 
Month  14th,  to  which  they  invite  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  meeting.  Visitors  from  out  of  town  will  be  cared 
for,  if  they  communicate  with, 

W.  G.  Heacock, 

434  Market  Street, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Notice. — A  meeting  for  Divine  worship  has  been 
appointed  to  be  held  in  the  meeting-house,  Salem,  N.  J., 
on  First-day,  Seventh  Month  10th,  at  2.30  P.  M.,  to 
which  Friends  and  the  public  generally  are  invited. 

Notice. — Friends   interested   in   refurnishing   the  \ 
Boarding  School  at  Barnesville,  O.,  may  send  contribu- 
tions for  the  purpose  to 

Hannah  D. Stratton, 

Moylan,  Pa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  School  year, 
1910-'!  1,  beginson  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13111,1910. 
Friends  who  desire  to  have  places  reserved  for  children 
not  now  at  the  School,  should  apply  at  an  early  date  to 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Wanted. — A  reader  of  The  Friend  would  like  to 
obtain  a  situation  for  his  son,  aged  seventeen,  with  a 
Friend  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 

Address  "  XYX,"  care  of  The  Friend. 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  The 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  open 
on  Fourth-day  mornings  only  from  9  to  1  o'clock. 

S.  E.  Williams, 

Librarian. 


Died. — On  the  fifteenth  of  Sixth  Month,  1910,  at 
her  home  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Lydia  J.  House,  widow 
of  Amos  W.  House,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting.  "My 
presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest." 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  4.22  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Christian  and  Church  Union. 

The  recent  World  Missionary  Conference 
in  Edinburgh,  participated  in  by  "iioo 
delegates  from  all  the  Protestant  missionary 
organizations  in  the  world,"  has  aroused 
fresh  interest  in  the  subject  of  organic 
church  union,  and  writers  in  both  the  secu- 
lar and  religious  press  are  giving  it  attention 
and  consideration. 

It  is  not  a  new  subject,  but  one  upon 
which  much  has  been  said  and  written. 
Whenever  it  is  brought  to  the  front,  that 
which  chiefly  makes  it  interesting  to  Friends 
is  the  fact  that  whatever  may  be  the  basis 
proposed  for  organic  union,  its  terms  are 
such  as  necessarily  exclude  them.  The 
writer  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any 
basis  proposed  for  such  union  which  did 
not  include  a  recognition  of  the  obligation 
of  what  are  known  as  the  sacraments — 
water  baptism  and  the  supper  of  bread  and 
wine.  These  require  an  ordained  ministry 
to  administer  them.  If  a  belief  in  these 
things  and  the  practise  of  them  are  neces- 
sary to  a  Christian,  then  Friends  are  not 
Christians;  for  they  neither  believe  in,  nor 
practise  them. 

Roman  Catholics  and  "high  church" 
Episcopalians  are  united  in  a  belief  in  what 
is  known  as  Apostolic  Succession,  and  many 
of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
very  similar.  That  church  union  between 
them  should  seem  to  some  to  be  not  only 
desirable,  but  even  possible  or  probable,  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  The  things 
which  separate  or  distinguish  the  most  of 
the  Protestant  denominations  are  of  such 
a  trivial  character  that  they  might  well  be 
swept  away  in  an  organic  union.  Beside  the 
Episcopal  view  of  apostolic  succession,  the 


differences  are  largely  matters  of  church 
polity,  and  of  the  forms  of  administering  the 
sacraments  or  that  of  water  baptism. 

At  a  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches  held  during  the  past 
season  in  New  York,  a  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  told  the  ministers  of  the  vari- 
ous denominations  that  he  wished  all  were 
his  clergy  and  that  he  stood  ready  at  any 
time  to.ordain  them.  Probably  few  of  them 
were  ready  to  admit  that  they  would  be  any 
more  Christian  ministers  after  this  bishop 
had  placed  his  hands  on  their  heads  than 
they  then  were.  Yet  all  of  them,  unless 
some  one  professing  to  be  a  Friends'  min- 
ister was  present,  had  been  inducted  into 
their  ministerial  office  by  some  such  cere- 
mony of  laying  on  of  hands.  One  report  of 
this  conference  states:  "More  than  one  hun- 
dred clergymen  were  present,  representing 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Disciples,  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventists,  Episcopalians,  Quak- 
ers, Lutherans,  Methodists,  Moravians,  Pres- 
byterians, Pentecostal  Nazarines,  Reformed, 
Swedenborgians,  Unitarians,  Universalists, 
and  three  ministers  who  said  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  these."  The  writer  of  this 
cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this 
enumeration  of  denominations.  Supposing 
it  to  be  correct  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  readiness  of  an  Episcopalian  bishop  to 
ordain  some  of  them.  Many  of  them  could 
not  subscribe  to  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles," 
and  in  the  cases  of  the  Sweden borgian,  Uni- 
tarian and  Universalist  ministers,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  Quaker,  doctrinal  ob- 
structions would  seem  to  be  insurmountable. 
Organic  union  of  some  of  the  denominations 
mentioned  would  not  seem  to  be  desirable, 
if  it  were  possible. 

While  Friends  did  not  require  those  who 
joined  with  them  to  subscribe  to  a  creed  or 
make  a  public  avowal  of  belief  in  any  article 
of  religion  or  doctrinal  statement,  yet  there 
was  evidently  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
unanimity  of  view  among  them,  both  as  to 
doctrines  and  practises,  for  a  long  period. 
The  writings  of  early  Friends  contain  much 
of  doctrinal  statement,  but  probably  the 
most  pronounced  and  concise  of  these  is  the 
Letter  of  George  Fox  and  others  to  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes.  These  statements 
clearly  indicate  that  Friends  held  to  the 
orthodox  or  evangelical  doctrines  of  most 


Christian  believers.  They,  however,  did  not 
place  the  emphasis  on  doctrine,  but  on  ex- 
perience and  practise.  The  former  had  been 
cnw-emphasized  and  the  latter  sadly  ne- 
glected. 

If  the  Society  of  Friends  can  be  said  to  be 
exclusive  in  any  sense,  it  is  in  its  exclusion 
of  those  who  would  insist  upon  bringing 
with  them  ceremonies  requiring  a  "clergy" 
and  which  would  result  in  priestcraft.  Of 
course  Friends  have  always  insisted  upon 
a  life  of  practical  righteousness  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  membership,  as  all 
religious  organizations  should. 

Whatever  unions  may  be  effected,  Friends 
will  not  be  included,  so  long  as  the  denomi- 
nations insist  upon  sacraments  with  a  priest- 
ly ordination  for  their  administration. 

Christian  union  is  entirely  different  from 
the  organic  union  under  discussion.  The 
former  may  exist  without  the  latter,  but 
it  seems  doubtful  if  the  one  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail, at  an  early  date,  in  sufficient  measure 
to  give  promise  of  the  other. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Last  autumn  there  was  a  great  rally  of 
Boy  Scouts  in  London.  About  twenty 
thousand  boys  marched  to  Crystal  Palace 
where  they  gave  interesting  exhibitions  of 
gymnastic  drills,  and  of  all  kinds  of  "Scout 
Craft,"  including  life-saving,  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  methods  of  tent  life,  service  to 
strangers  and  general  courtesies  to  the  world 
at  large,  especially  to  womankind.  The 
climax  of  this  great  demonstration  was  not 
held  at  Crystal  Palace.  It  required  the  open 
fields  and  wooded  hillsides,  some  distance 
away,  where  a  regular  military  manoeuvre 
ended  in  a  mock  battle  of  imposing  preten- 
sions. The  "Press"  of  Great  Britain  gave 
large  space  and  much  eclat  to  the  whole 
affair,  and  although  an  effort  was  made  to 
mask  it,  newspaper  reports  indicate  that 
prominent  military  authorities  had  the  di- 
recting hand  in  the  demonstration. 

As  a  result  of  the  revelations  of  the  prin- 
cipals some  active  correspondence  was 
printed  in  a  London  daily,  pointing  out  for 
Peace  Advocates,  what  seemed  to  be  the  real 
motive  of  the  Scout  movement.  No  one  can 
gainsay  the  fact  that  the  organization  as 
developed  by  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  good  which  appeals  to 
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boys.  To  quote  the  Scout  circular:  "Scout- 
ing consists  of  First  Aid,  Life  Saving,  Track- 
ing, Signaling,  Cycling,  Nature  Study,  Sea- 
manship and  other  instruction.  .  .  .  The 
movement  is  not  essentially  military  but  the 
military  virtues  of  discipline,  obedience, 
neatness  and  order  are  scout  virtues."  On 
the  face  of  it  what  an  attractive  programme 
this  is  for  any  interested  in  child  saving! 
As  a  matter  of  fact  any  one  of  these  inter- 
ests can  be  found  in  some  degree  of  per- 
fection in  one  or  another  boys'  club  in  our 
great  cities,  and  in  country  places.  It  was 
a  stroke  of  worldly  wisdom  in  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell  to  combine  so  many  live  inter- 
ests in  one  organization,  and  so  to  lay  siege 
to  boy  life.  The  great  success  in  numbers 
and  enthusiasm  is  sure  evidence  that  vital 
principles  have  been  actively  subsidized. 

It  concerns  Peace  advocates  to  give  more 
intelligent  attention  to  these  vital  principles. 
Boys  are  naturally  active.  Within  definite 
limitations  they  respond  willingly  (ardently, 
we  might  almost  say)  to  efforts  to  organize 
these  activities.  In  several  localities  in 
England,  Friends  and  others  have  had  a 
large  measure  of  success  in  organizing  Peace 
Scouts.  The  principle:  "To  help  other  peo- 
ple at  all  times,"  contained  in  the  Scout's 
oath,  lends  itself  most  readily  to  Peace  work, 
and  the  boys  of  a  city  or  a  town  are  not 
slow  to  respond  to  calls  for  real  service. 
Appeal  to  their  better  nature  and  their 
sense  of  civic  pride,  and  unsuspected  quali- 
ties of  manliness  seem  to  spring  into  full 
grown  life. 

Following  the  success  of  the  "Scout  Move- 
ment" in  England,  the  "Scout  idea,"  it  is 
said,  "has  sprung  up  spontaneously  all  over 
America."  Friends  and  others,  we  trust, 
would  object  to  the  oath  exacted  of  the 
"Tenderfoot,"  but  unless  there  is  distinct 
evidence  that  the  grip  of  militarism  is  not 
upon  the  organization,  peace-loving  citizens 
must  keep  clear  of  it  altogether.  Where 
they  are  drawn  to  do  better  than  this,  and 
to  have  part  in  encouraging  avowed  Peace 
Scouts,  they  can  well  believe  that  they  are 
sowing  good  seed  in  fertile  ground. 

The  attempt  of  the  Military  party  to  fas- 
ten its  tentacles  upon  the  young  life  of  the 
world  may  after  all  be  but  a  death  throe  of 
a  lost  cause.  It  is  no  great  time  since  dif- 
ferences between  individuals  were  fought 
out  in  bloody  contests.  These  contests  were 
accounted  honorable,  and  the  substitution  of 
courts  for  them  was  no  easy  process.  We 
have,  however,  almost  forgotten  the  stages  of 
this  contest,  and  few  living  can  now  remem- 
ber when  duels  were  not  unlawful.  Perhaps 
we  are  nearer  the  conclusion  of  international 
contests,  except  in  courts,  than  most  would 


believe.  The  failure  of  the  adult  mind  to 
be  enticed  into  military  service  by  all  its 
allurements,  may  have  driven  military  men 
to  seek  means  of  preparing  the  youth,  by 
degrees,  to  feel  differently  toward  their  en- 
ticements. By  word  and  by  service  let  us 
all,  as  we  have  opportunity,  administer 
antidotes  to  such  poison. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett. 


Early  History  of  Birmingham  Meeting. 

BY  ANNA  FORSYTHE,  OF  CHADD's  FORD,  PA.* 

Beginning  with  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn  at  Chester  in  1682,  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  gradual  establishment  of  Friends' 
Meetings  inland  from  the  Delaware  River  as 
the  country  became  more  thickly  settled  and 
the  people  moved  farther  into  the  wilderness. 

Birmingham  Meeting  was  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Chester  or  Upland  Meeting,  being 
preceded  by  Chichester  and  Concord,  and 
might  be  called  a  great-grandchild  of  Chester 
Meeting.  Its  very  beginning  was  the  holding 
of  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  William  Brinton 
on  the  twenty-third  of  Ninth  Month,  1690, 
to  accommodate  Friends  living  near  the 
Brandywine,  who  found  it  difficult  to  attend 
Concord  Meeting  in  winter.  In  1704,  an  old 
minute  says:  "John  Bennett  and  Elizabeth 
Webb,  on  behalf  of  Friends,  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  part  of  Birmingham  and  Brandy- 
wine  Creek,  with  the  advice  of  the  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  of  Concord,  did  request  of 
Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  that  they  might 
have  a  meeting  at  John  Bennett's  house  this 
winter  time  because  of  their  far  living  from 
Concord  meeting-house.  This  meeting  well 
weighing  and  considering,  for  the  ease  of 
Friends  and  service  of  Truth,  did  agree  and 
conclude  that  they  should  have  the  meeting." 

In  1 7 1 8  Birmingham  Friends  ask  permis- 
sion to  build  themselves  a  meeting-house, 
which  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  allowed, 
providing  they  can  agree  on  a  place  to  build 
it.  They  report  that  they  have  agreed  on 
Richard  Webb's  land,  near  the  Great  Birm- 
ingham Road,  which  this  meeting  is  satis- 
fied with. 

In  1 72 1  Elizabeth  Webb,  widow  of  Rich- 
ard Webb,  conveyed  an  acre  of  ground  to 
trustees  of  the  meeting.  It  is  said  the  first 
house  was  built  of  cedar  logs,  was  without 
chimney  or  stove,  and  stood  about  the  centre 
of  the  old  graveyard.  It  was  warmed  some- 
what by  a  charcoal  fire  on  a  large  stone  slab 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  some  of  the 
women  using  foot  stones  also.  The  older 
part  of  the  present  building  was  erected 
about  1765,  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  used 
as  a  hospital  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  new  meeting-house,  where  we  are  as- 
sembled, was  built  in  1845,  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  date  stone  in  front. 

Prominent  family  names  in  the  vicinity, 
when  Birmingham  Meeting  was  first  estab- 
lished, were  Brinton,  Bennett,  Darlington, 
Sharpless,  Taylor  and  Gilpin.  William  Brin- 
ton was  the  first  settler  in  Birmingham,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  all  of  the 

*  Read  at  Birmingham  Reunion,  Sixth  Month  22nd, 
1910. 


name  in  America.  He  named  the  townshi  I 
for  the  town  in  England  from  which  he  carmj 
The  early  name  for  it  was  Brummagenj 
which  is  therefore  not  a  corruption  of  Birrrj 
ingham,  as  many  suppose.  Birmingham  wsl* 
formerly  a  great  emporium  for  plated  silvei| 
ware  and  poor  jewelry,  and  Brummager 
came  to  signify  anything  trashy  or  comma 
but  we  hope  such  a  meaning  has  long  sine  1 
lost  any  connection  with  the  name. 

Elizabeth  Webb,  upon  whose  land  th 
meeting-house  was  built,  was  probably  th; 
most  noted  minister  who  was  ever  a  memb^ 
of  the  meeting.  During  her  life  she  crosse 
the  ocean  five  times,  a  very  unusual  thin 
for  those  days.  Before  settling  here  sH 
came  from  her  home  in  England  on  a  §j 
ligious  visit  to  America.  On  account  of  he 
husband's  objection  to  her  coming,  sr 
waited  long  under  much  exercise  for  h  I 
consent,  as  she  declined  to  go  without  i; 
and  he  gave  it  only  when  he  thought  sr 
would  die  if  he  did  not,  concluding  he  woul 
rather  give  her  up  for  a  time  than  lose  h< 
altogether. 

When  visiting  in  the  South,  she  becan! 
much  interested  in  the  colored  people,  bi| 
she  seems  to  have  doubted  their  being  su 
ceptible  of  religious  impressions.  A  your; 
negro  in  New  England  was  afterward  coi 
vinced  by  her  ministry  and  he  and  h1; 
family  continued  to  attend  Friends'  meel 
ings  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Th 
circumstance  probably  satisfied  her  that  tf ; 
Divine  Light  was  extended  to  the  colore 
race  also. 

Thomas  Chalkley  accompanied  her  on  or 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  says:  "Heav 
enly  things  it  was  her  practise  to  speak,  real 
and  write,  so  that  her  conversation  seeme, 
to  us  to  be  in  heaven  while  she  was  on  earth 

The  site  on  which  her  home  stood  is  uij 
certain,  but  it  has  been  said  the  blue  bottli1 
were  brought  by  her  from  England,  so  I  haM 
always  imagined  it  was  near  where  they  gro 
in  the  graveyard  and  the  field  beyond  it. 

Other  ministers  of  the  early  days,  wl| 
probably  succeeded  each  other  in  the  ord 
named,  were  Benjamin  Cock,  originally  I 
Westbury,  Long  Island;  Lydia  Gilpin  Deaj 
Edith  Yarnall  Sharpless  and  Rachel  Ki; 
Price. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteen  ! 
century,  nearly  every  family  in  all  the  a> 
joining  country  was  represented  in  the  Firs j 
day  meeting  at  Birmingham.   There  was, 
believe,  no  other  place  of  worship  in  t\\ 
neighborhood,  except  the  Brandywine  Ba 
tist  Church,  near  Chadd's  Ford,  which  w 
established  about  171 5.   About  1840  The 
Kite,  a  noted  minister,  was  in  frequent  a 
tendance,  although  not  a  member  of  tl|j 
meeting.    As  is  the  case  now,  some  well 
more  zealous  than  others  in  attending  mee 
ings.  Several  women  walked  from  the  neig 
borhood  of  Parkerville  every  First-day,  whi 
one  old  Friend  is  reported  to  have  attendt 
when  her  cap  was  in  order. 

Although  Birmingham  Library,  establish 
in  1795,  the  first  in  Chester  County,  was  n 
under  the  care  of  the  meeting,  the  majori 
of  those  interested  in  it  were  membei 
Its  influence  in  promoting  a  taste  for  gcx 
literature  in  the  community  has  been  val 
able. 
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Westtown  Boarding  School  was  naturally 
of  special  interest  to  Friends  in  this  vicinity, 
and  from  its  beginning  Birmingham  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  has  contributed  many  teachers 
and  other  officers.  For  thirty  years  of  its 
first  century,  the  positions  of  superintendent 
and  matron  were  filled  from  its  members. 
They  were  Joshua  and  Ann  Sharpless,  Philip 
and  Rachel  Kirk  Price  and  Aaron  and  Su- 
sanna F.  Sharpless. 

In  1 8 1 5  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting 
was  formed  of  the  two  Preparative  Meetings 
of  Birmingham  and  West  Chester.  For  some 
years  it  was  held  altogether  at  Birmingham; 
later,  alternately  at  the  two  places,  and  with 
the  increasing  number  of  Friends  in  West 
Chester  it  was  removed  altogether  to  that 
place.  When  the  new  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1845,  tne  congregation  almost  filled 
it  on  First-days,  but  on  account  of  the  re- 
moval of  its  younger  members  to  the  city 
or  suburbs,  it  has  gradually  become  smaller. 
Although  there  have  been  many  worthy 
members,  there  have  been  but  two  recorded 
ministers  in  the  new  house,  Mary  Kite  and 
her  nephew,  William  Kite. 

When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  occurred, 
much  interest  was  felt  in  the  slaves  who  had 
just  gained  their  freedom,  and  women 
Friends  assembled  at  the  meeting-house  to 
sew  for  them.  Some  of  the  children  of  that 
day  remember  the  novelty  of  the  row  of 
sewing  machines  standing  near  the  gallery, 
which  were  brought  to  hasten  the  work,  and 
also  their  enjoyment  in  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  little  "contrabands"  with 
toys,  etc. 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  within  the  re- 
membrance of  many  who  are  present,  whose 
personal  recollections  will  be  interesting  to 
us  all. 

Some  readers  of  The  Friend  had  the 
privilege  of  acquaintance  with  Anne  B. 
Townsend  during  the  several  years  she  re- 
sided in  Philadelphia.  She  was  Science 
teacher  at  Friends'  Select  School.  In  the 
summer  of  last  year  she  went  out  to  South 
Africa,  where  she  married  C.  W.  Howard, 
government  entomologist.  They  now  reside 
at  Lourenco  Marques.  The  following  article 
from  her  pen  is  reprinted  from  The  South 
African  Friend. — (J.  H.  B.) 

IN  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

Two  of  the  oldest  and  most  picturesque 
towns  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  lie  so 
completely  off  the  lines  of  travel  as  to  be 
little  more  than  names  to  most  people.  Both 
Inhambane  and  Quilimane  were  originally 
Arab  trading  stations,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  days 
when  the  flag  of  that  kingdom  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  exploration.  In  addition  to 
their  historic  interest,  both  have  a  charm 
and  beauty  quite  their  own. 

Inhambane  may  be  reached  from  Lou- 
renco Marques  in  thirty-six  hours  by  one  of 
the  small  cargo  boats  of  the  Empreza  Na- 
cional  de  Navigacao,  which  make  the  trip 
from  Delagoa  Bay  to  I  bo  twice  each  month. 
The  town  is  an  hour's  sail  from  the  mouth 
of  Inhambane  Bay.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  and  some  miles  nearer  the  mouth, 
are  stations  of  the  American  (Methodist), 
Berlin  and  English  Missions. 


As  the  boat  nears  the  harbor  the  first  sign 
of  the  town  is  the  long  fringe  of  cocoanut 
palms  against  the  sky  line.  Soon  the  low, 
square  houses  of  the  lower  town  appear,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture  stands  the  square, 
white  tower  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Seen 
from  this  position  one  might  imagine  the 
town  a  bit  of  Spain. 

That  Inhambane  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Inhambane  District  is  its  only 
practical  excuse  for  existence.  A  large 
government  building,  including  prison,  post- 
office  and  courts  under  one  roof;  the  govern- 
or's residence,  a  kiosk  on  the  square,  a  bar- 
ber shop  where  a  meagre  assortment  of  local 
postcards  is  kept,  a  native  market,  a  few 
offices  of  exporting  companies,  and  an  array 
of  Banyan  stores  comprise  the  town. 

Near  the  fine  new  sea  wall  are  large,  low, 
square  plaster  houses,  painted  in  light,  in- 
conspicuous color.  These  are  the  residences 
of  the  few  white  people.  Here  the  streets 
are  broad,  clean  and  well  paved.  There  are 
plenty  of  trees,  and  a  modest  attempt  at 
gardens. 

A  few  minutes  from  the  water  front  one 
steps  suddenly  from  this  Spanish  atmos- 
phere into  a  little  bit  of  the  true  East. 
Narrow,  glistening  white  streets  are  lined  on 
both  sides  by  small  plaster  houses  painted 
in  dazzling  white  or  soft  shades  of  salmon, 
cobalt,  terra  cotta  and  buff.  Little  brown 
shining  girls  peep  shyly  from  behind  half 
open  doors,  and  small  boys  with  solemn 
faces  and  the  red  fez  or  Indian  head  dress, 
come  boldly  to  the  street.  Within  the 
houses  one  can  see  strings  of  onions  and 
garlic,  gay  plaid  clothes,  strings  of  beads  and 
cheap  jewelry,  and  large  native  baskets  of 
monkey  nuts,  rice,  beans  and  maize.  In 
some  of  the  houses,  instead  of  an  array  of 
goods,  there  are  Indian  tailors  seated  on  the 
floor,  and  sewing  busily. 

Beyond  the  Indian  quarter  stretch  some 
miles  of  palm  grove  and  everywhere  among 
the  palms  are  neat  little  grass  huts,  women 
hoeing  mealies,  and  jolly  little  brown  picca- 
ninnies at  play.  The  native  huts  at  Inham- 
bane are  far  superior  to  those  seen  in  most 
parts  of  Africa,  and  show  the  Indian  influ- 
ence to  a  considerable  degree.  Many  of 
them  have  doors,  with  door  posts  of  plaster. 
The  doors  are  always  painted  with  showy 
designs  in  two  or  more  strongly  contrasting 
colors.  Some  huts  are  plastered  inside  and 
out,  and  a  few  are  square  instead  of  round. 

There  is  a  fascination  to  the  visitors  in 
this  three-fold  life  of  Inhambane,  and  the 
little  town  seems  like  a  bit  of  tropical  fairy- 
land, which  has  caught  and  held  in  its  lan- 
gorous  atmosphere  the  romance  of  the  old 
days  of  gallant  deeds,  when  the  deadly  strife 
between  Cross  and  Crescent  found  its  way 
into  this  land  of  sunshine. 

Between  Inhambane  and  Quilimane  the 
boat  makes  three  stops,  at  Beira,  Bazaruto 
and  Bartholomew  Diaz.  Beira,  with  its  un- 
sightly buildings  of  corrugated  iron  and  its 
streets  of  sand,  is  already  unpleasantly  famil- 
iar to  all  who  know  the  East  Coast  route. 
Bazaruto  was  an  Arab  pearl  fishery,  later 
taken  over  by  the  Portuguese,  but  now 
almost  exhausted.  The  island  is  so  small 
that  it  can  be  seen  in  its  entirety  from  the 
ship.   It  is  little  more  than  a  large  sand  bar. 


Toward  the  centre  there  are  a  few  palms 
and  casuerinas,  and  in  what  shade  they  give, 
are  the  houses  where  the  eight  white  men 
live. 

After  taking  six  days  for  as  many  hundred 
miles  the  boat  finally  reaches  Quilimane 
about  half-past  eight  in  the  evening.  There 
is  again  a  fringe  of  palms  against  the  horizon, 
but  there  are  few  lights  to  greet  us.  At  last 
we  see  a  lantern  on  the  docks,  and  another 
and  another.  Then  some  dark  objects  begin 
to  move  towards  us  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  catch  the  sound  of  oars  and  see  the 
fluttering  of  the  government  flag. 

Seen  for  a  few  moments  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight  of  our  first  evening,  Quilimane 
is  much  like  Inhambane,  but  more  intimate 
acquaintance  by  day  changes  this  impress- 
ion. There  is  more  of  tropical  intensity  in 
the  coloring  and  less  of  delicacy,  and  per- 
fection in  outline.  In  Inhambane  the  artist 
has  painted  an  exquisite  miniature,  with 
delicate  shading  of  color;  in  Quilimane  he 
seems  to  have  followed  some  uncontrolled 
impulse  to  dash  together  all  his  brightest 
color,  with  little  thought  for  anything  but 
their  vividness.  The  sky  has  grown  a  deeper 
blue  as  we  have  travelled  North.  The  houses 
are  again  of  plaster  and  are  painted  in  bright 
shades  of  blue,  pink,  red  and  yellow,  some- 
what softened  by  the  sun  and  rain.  Palms, 
wild  fig  trees,  mangoes,  bananas,  and  high 
grass  furnish  an  abundance  of  green,  the 
dominant  note  of  color,  however,  is  that  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Poinciana  regia,  appro- 
priately called  "flamboyant  tree."  For  four 
months  of  the  year  these  trees  are  one  mass 
of  vivid,  flaming  scarlet.  All  the  principal 
streets  are  lined  with  "flamboyant  trees," 
and  one  looks  through  arches  of  scarlet,  even 
the  street  beneath  being  scarlet  with  the 
fallen  flowers. 

Quilimane  is  the  centre  of  government  for 
the  Zambezi  District,  the  richest  section  of 
the  whole  Province  of  Mozambique.  Large 
companies  are  engaged  in  the  growing  of 
cocoanuts,  sugar,  sisal,  cotton  and  rice.  The 
sisal  plantations  along  the  Zambesi  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  agricultural  re- 
sources are  in  themselves  almost  unlimited, 
and  with  the  adoption  of  modern  machinery 
and  methods,  a  great  future  may  be  pre- 
dicted. Unfortunately  the  hot  humid  cli- 
mate and  the  prevalence  of  malaria  will 
always  place  narrow  limitations  upon  settle- 
ment. 

Here,  as  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  the 
great  problem  of  the  present  and  future  is 
the  problem  of  the  native.  Personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  governors  of  Inham- 
bane and  Quilimane  convinces  me  that  they 
are  earnest,  progressive  men.  They  are 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Protestant 
Missionaries  in  any  movement  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  natives. 
They  watch  with  deep  regret  the  yearly 
drain  on  the  native  population  through  re- 
cruiting of  boys  for  the  Rand,  leaving  no 
labor  for  local  development. 

The  natives  of  the  Zambesi  District  are 
well-built  and  intelligent.  They  show  con- 
siderable aptitude  for  mechanical  work.  At 
the  Residency  in  Quilimane  we  saw  some 
excellent  samples  of  native-made  furniture, 
boats  and  rush  chairs.  The  governor  is  now 
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arranging  for  men  to  teach  the  making  of 
Madeira  furniture  and  Madagascar  hats  to 
the  boys,  and  for  a  Madagascar  woman  to 
teach  lace-making  to  the  girls  in  the  orphan- 
age. In  this  district  there  are  nine  hundred 
thousand  natives  and  not  a  single  white 
soldier,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place 
in  South  Africa  where  there  is  less  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction. 

Mission  work  in  Inhambane  District  is 
already  well  started.  The  "East  Central 
Africa  Mission"  reports  eleven  missionaries, 
seventy-five  native  evangelists  and  over  one 
thousand  children  in  mission  schools.  A 
new  industrial  mission  for  boys  is  now  being 
started,  in  which  it  is  hoped  some  practical 
agriculture  may  be  taught.  The  present 
work  is  only  a  beginning,  however,  a  mere 
suggestion  of  what  is  needed  all  along  the 
coast.  This  province  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  there  is  much  of  beauty  and 
interest  here,  but  we  are  facing  problems 
whose  only  solution  is  to  be  found  in  patient 
and  untiring  efforts  to  bring  the  natives  to 
a  Christian  civilization. 

Anna  B.  T.  Howard. 

Lourenco  Marques. 

Personal  Liberty. 

We  confineUhe  insane  and  the  epileptic 
and  isolate  contagiously  diseased,  but  per- 
mit the  drunkard  absolute  freedom  of  in- 
dulgence. Yet  when  we  suggest  the  rational 
thing  to  do,  the  saloon  apologist  cries  out 
against  encroachment  upon  personal  liberty. 
Individual  liberty  of  conscience,  thought  and 
action,  within  certain  limitations,  is  the 
priceless  heritage  of  every  American,  and 
it  is  a  principle  that  should  be  guarded  with 
jealous  vigilance.  It  is  the  ideal  political 
state  of  man,  but  is  subject  to  one  other 
principle— the  comfort,  virtue  and  welfare 
of  the  community.  Absolute  personal  free- 
dom is  impossible.  It  is  the  dream  of  the 
anarchist  only.  Wherever  there  is  a  law, 
and  law  is  necessary  for  our  very  existence, 
there  are  checks  and  limitations  on  personal 
liberty.  In  fact,  every  law  of  God  and  man 
restricts  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  We 
deny  the  right  of  the  highwayman  to  take 
money  or  property  by  force.  We  deny  the 
right  of  the  thief  to  take  things  of  value  by 
stealth.  We  deny  the  right  of  the  embezzler 
to  take  by  deceit.  We  deny  the  right  of  the 
property  owner  to  construct  buildings  of 
inflammable  materials  within  the  fire  limits 
of  the  city.  We  deny  the  sportsman  the 
right  of  killing  game  out  of  season.  We  deny 
the  right  of  marriage  without  license  and 
prescribed  ceremony.  We  deny  the  use  of 
fire  arms  within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated 
city.  We  deny  man  the  right  to  carry  con- 
cealed weapons.  We  deny  the  right  of  man 
afflicted  with  certain  contagious  diseases  to 
mingle  with  his  fellows.  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  institu- 
tions and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government  eliminate  the  greatest  plague 
spot  in  our  social  organism. — Governor 
Hay,  of  Washington. 

When  one  sin  is  admitted,  it  is  generally 
found  that  it  hath  a  companion  waiting  at 
the  door;  and  the  former  will  work  hard  to 
gain  admission  for  the  latter. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


HIS  FIRST  CIGARETTE. 

"  I'll  be  a  man !"  cried  a  giddy  boy, 

As  he  lighted  his  first  cigarette; 
He  felt  the  flash  of  a  new-born  joy 

While  the  curling  fumes  his  vision  met. 
Along  the  street  with  measured  pace 

He  strode,  now  gazing  left,  now  right; 
The  blush  upon  his  dimpled  face 

Betrayed  his  pride  for  the  new  delight. 

An  old  man  stayed  to  see  the  child, 

Who  scarce  had  left  his  mother's  knee; 
"Alas!''  cried  he,  in  accents  wild, 

"  Is  this  child  imitating  me? 
Come  hither,  boy,"  cried  the  grave  old  man, 

"Thou  hast  not  grown  to  manhood  yet; 
Where  didst  thou  learn  such  a  foolish  plan? 

I  grieve  to  see  the  cigarette." 

The  lad  looked  up  with  a  knowing  air, 

And  shook  the  dust  from  the  burning  spell; 
"We  see  men  smoking  everywhere," 

Cried  he,  "and  like  to  smoke  as  well; 
'Tis  only  a  puff,  sir,  now  and  then, 

And  when  we  feel  a  little  giddy, 
We  think  we  look  so  much  like  men 

Who  smoke,  and  drink,  and  get  unsteady." 

The  old  man  looked  at  his  ruddy  face; 

Said  he,  "Thou  art  a  young  beginner; 
If  sin  doth  enter  in  thy  case, 

I  must  confess  that  I'm  the  sinner." 
So  saying,  from  its  deep  recess 

He  pulled  a  meerschaum,  wretched  sample! 
"  I  loved  my  pipe,  but  like  it  less 

For  setting  boys  a  bad  example. 

"Old  pipe,  I've  told  thee  many  a  tale, 

And  many  a  secret  in  my  trouble, 
But  never  t'hought  thy  charms  would  fail, 

Or  pleasure  vanish  like  a  bubble; 
Begone  forever  from  my  sight! 

I'll  smash  thee  in  a  thousand  pieces! 
To  save  the  boys  I'll  do  the  right, 

For  right  alone  pure  joy  increases." 
W.  Hoyle,  in  Youth's  Temperance  Evangel. 

Bad  Thoughts. — Beware  of  what  you 
think;  for  what  you  think,  quite  as  much  as 
what  you  do,  molds  your  character.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  people  who  live 
fairly  good  lives,  so  far  as  their  actions  go, 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  set 
so  close  a  guard  on  their  thoughts.  These 
are  hidden,  and  of  what  harm  is  it  to  occa- 
sionally cherish  a  wrong  thought  if  one  does 
not  allow  it  to  escape  in  action?  The  laws 
of  life  say  that  every  thought  affects  the 
whole  being.  As  a  man's  heart  is,  so  will 
he  be. 

Evil  thoughts  gradually  undermine  the 
character,  and  some  day  these  thoughts 
will  burst  into  action  which  is  irremediable. 
Therefore,  look  to  your  thoughts;  keep  your 
mind  swept  and  garnished.  And  more  than 
that,  make  the  furniture  of  it  beautiful  and 
true;  for  if  bad  thoughts  persisted  in  ruin  a 
character,  so  the  best  of  characteristics  may 
be  cultivated  by  keeping  the  mind  constant- 
ly on  good  things. 

Very  often  one  is  called  on  to  act  in  an 
emergency,  and  then  one  acts  along  the  line 
of  one's  previous  thoughts.  No  act  is  spon- 
taneous; the  seeds  of  it  have  been  for  a  long 
time  taking  root  in  the  brain.  Of  two  men 
who  have  lived  practically  the  same  lives 
outwardly,  and  are  suddenly  called  on  to 
face  a  danger,  one  may  play  the  coward  and 
the  other  may  rise  to  heroic  effort.  Little 
by  little  the  motor  tracts  of  the  brain  of  one 
have  been  weakened  by  wrong  thinking; 
little  by  little  the  brain  of  the  other  has  been 


strengthened  because  he  thought  bravely.) 
When  the  strain  comes,  the  hidden  thoughts! 
tell.  We  should  see  to  it  that  we  thinkj 
heroically,  think  purely,  think  charitably. j 
Then  in  action  we  will  find  ourselves  doing 
the  brave  thing;  we  will  act  cleanly  and! 
sanely;  we  will  be  kind  and  helpful. — 
Selected. 


Well  Done  is  Sufficient. — Amid  the 
pressure  of  many  duties  to  be  performed  ii 
is  a  good  thing,  occasionally,  for  us  to  hall 
long  enough  to  remember  that  rapidity  car 
not  take  the  place  of  everything  else.  Toe 
often  that  tendency  which  Phillips  Brook 
called  "the  passion  of  immediateness"  urge: 
men  forward  as  though  their  lives  dependec 
upon  the  celerity  with  which  they  dischargee 
their  labor.  Workmen  seek  more  to  brinj 
their  tasks  to  completion  in  the  shortes 
possible  time  than  they  do  to  finish  then 
thoroughly.  The  result  of  all  this,  not  in 
frequently,  is  a  feverish  eagerness  for  hast< 
that  renders  careful,  methodical  workman 
ship  impossible.  A  painter  once  boasted  t( 
Apelles  of  his  ability  to  paint  very  rapidly 
"Yes,"  answered  the  great  artist,  signifi 
cantly,  "1  had  discovered  this  ability  fron 
your  works."  It  is  well  for  us  to  remembe! 
that  quantity  never  can  atone  for  deficiency 
in  quality.  If  rapidity  lowers  the  standan 
of  workmanship,  it  is  purchased  at  too  grea 
a  cost. 

Lord  Eldon  was  one  of  the  greatest  barris 
ters  of  England,  and  one  of  its  soundes 
judges.  Years  have  come  and  gone,  ana 
time  and  circumstances  have  changed,  buj 
few  of  the  principles  of  law  laid  down  b1 
Lord  Eldon,  when  he  occupied  the  chan 
cellor's  bench,  have  ever  been  denied  o 
reversed.  But  the  great  lawyer  tells  us  tha 
his  success,  both  at  the  bar  and  as  a  judge 
was  the  result  of  his  having  followed  out,  i: 
his  every  task,  the  motto  that  he  in  yout 
selected  as  his  guide  throughout  life:  "If  j 
thing  be  well  done,  then  it  is  done  sufficientl 
quickly." 

Benjamin  Franklin,  when  engaged  in  th 
greatest  labors  of  his  life,  came  into 
home  one  day  and  found  his  little  daughte 
sewing.  "Sally,"  he  said  as  he  inspecte 
her  work,  "these  buttonholes  do  not  seer 
to  be  very  good.  If  you  make  a  buttonhol< 
child,  make  the  best  buttonhole  possible 
The  life  of  the  great  printer,  philosopher  an 
statesman  was  itself  a  striking  proof  of  th 
wisdom  of  the  rule  he  then  laid  down,  h 
made  "Poor  Richard"  declare  that  "we 
done  beats  quick  run,"  and  in  all  the  varie 
callings  of  his  busy  life  he  ever  labored  i 
the  spirit  of  his  own  maxim. 

No  matter  whether  it  is  in  the  professior 
or  the  trades,  the  first  thing  to  be  desire 
is  thorough  workmanship.  When  this  abi 
ity  has  been  acquired,  then,  and  not  ti 
then,  can  one  afford  to  labor  for  rapidity 
The  good  workman  is  always  in  deman< 
but  he  who  can  turn  off  a  large  amount  < 
work  that  is  only  half  done  finds  that  f 
loses  in  the  face  of  competition. 

A  gentleman  stood  in  the  great  Web 
shipyards  in  Brooklyn,  where  an  army  < 
workmen  were  engaged  in  the  constructic 
of  ships  destined  to  sail  the  seas  the  worl 
over.    "I  am  told,"  he  remarked  to  tr 
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proprietor  of  the  shipyard,  "that  you  make 
a  good  boat." 

"No,"  exclaimed  the  famous  shipbuilder, 
quickly,  "we  make  the  best  boat  that  plows 
the  waters."  And  whether  or  not  the  words 
were  exactly  true,  anyway  the  determina- 
tion to  try  to  make  the  best  had  brought  to 
the  Webb  shipyards  patronage  from  two 
continents. 

"  If  a  thing  be  well  done,  then  it  is  done 
sufficiently  quickly."  Even  in  this  modern 
day  we  can  not  but  think  that  this  is  true. 
It  is  a  rule  that  produces  only  the  best 
achievements,  and  these  are  always  in 
demand.  It  does  away  with  unfinished 
work,  with  half-hearted  efforts,  with  dis- 
honesty of  purpose,  and  neither  the  world 
nor  the  workman  himself  ever  suffers  from 
the  loss  of  these. — Clem  V.  Wagner,  in 
Lily  of  the  V alley. 


Our  Feathered  Friends; — Just  a  word 
to  our  boys  and  girls  in  behalf  of  our  little 
feathered  friends. 

The  beautiful  days  of  summer  have  come. 
In  the  tree-tops  we  hear  the  song  of  birds. 
These  are  our  little  friends  and  they  bring 
much  gladness  into  our  lives.  How  pleas- 
ant in  the  early  morning  to  hear  the  notes 
from  these  merry  little  songsters  as  they 
begin  the  day ! 

Let  us  be  kind  to  the  birds,  children,  and 
remember  that  we  can  do  much  to  protect 
them  from  cruelty  and  the  harm  that  might 
come  to  them.  Often  we  see  boys  or  girls 
thoughtlessly  destroy  birds'  nests  or  shoot 
at  birds  merely  for  fun.  I  cannot  be'ieve 
they  stop  to  think  of  the  suffering  they 
cause.  Who  has  not  heard  the  pitiful  and 
heart-broken  cries  of  a  bird  whose  nest  has 
been  destroyed?  Sometimes  they  seem 
almost  human  in  their  love  for  their  little 
ones. 

It  is  not  brave,  my  dear  boys  and  girls, 
to  be  cruel;  it  is  cowardly.  The  bravest 
hearts  are  the  kindest,  and  if  you  would 
grow  to  be  a  brave  and  noble  man  or  woman, 
be  kind  to  every  creature  and  let  your  in- 
fluence be  wholly  for  the  protection  of  the 
helpless.  The  world  will  then  be  brighter 
and  happier  because  of  the  sweet  influence 
that  has  gone  out  from  your  life. — Edith  D. 
Graves,  in  Our  Young  Folks. 


What  Mother  Received. — "Mother  gets 
up  first,"  said  the  new  office  boy.  "She 
lights  the  fire  and  gets  my  breakfast  so  I 
can  get  here  early.  Then  she  gets  father  up, 
gets  his  breakfast,  and  sends  him  off.  Then 
she  and  the  baby  have  their  breakfast." 

"What  is  your  pay  here?" 

"  I  get  three  dollars  a  week,  and  father 
gets  three  dollars  a  day." 

"How  much  does  your  mother  get?" 

"Mother!"  he  said,  indignantly,  "why, 
she  don't  have  to  work  for  anybody." 

"Oh!  I  thought  you  just  told  me  she 
worked  for  the  whole  family  every  morning." 

"Oh,  that's  for  us!  But  there  ain't  no 
money  in  that." — Exchange. 

Happiness  consists,  not  in  possessing 
much,  but  in  being  content  with  what  we 
possess.  Who  wants  little  always  has 
enough . — Zi  mm  e  rman  . 


THE  CALL  TO  DUTY. 

Tired!    Well,  what  of  that? 
Did'st  fancy  life  was  spent  on  beds  of  ease, 
Fluttering  the  rose  leaves  scatter'd  by  the  breeze? 
Come!  rouse  thee,  work  while  it  is  call'd  to-day! 
Coward,  arise — go  forth  upon  the  way! 

Lonely!    And  what  of  that? 
Some  must  be  lonely,  'tis  not  given  to  all 
To  feel  a  heart  responsive  rise  and  fall — 
To  blend  another  life  into  its  own; 
Work  may  be  done  in  loneliness;  work  on! 

Dark!    Well,  and  what  of  that? 
Did'st  fondly  dream  the  sun  would  never  set? 
Dost  fear  to  lose  thy  way?    Take  courage  yet; 
Learn  thou  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight; 
Thy  steps  will  guided  be,  and  guided  right. 

Hard!    Well,  and. what  of  that? 
Did'st  fancy  life  one  summer  holiday 
With  lessons  none  to  learn  and  naught  but  play? 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  task;  conquer  or  die! 
It  must  be  learned — learn  it  then  patiently. 

No  help!    Nay;  'tis  not  so. 
Though  human  help  be  far,  God  is  nigh, 
Who  feeds  the  ravens,  hears  his  children  cry, 
And  He  will  guide  thee,  light  thee,  help  thee  home. 
He's  near  thee  wheresoe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 

British  Weekly. 

How  Shall  We  Escape? 

That  we  live  in  an  evil  time  no  thought- 
ful person  will  deny.  It  is  little  comfort  to 
be  told  that  our  time  is  better  than  former 
times,  so  long  as  our  time  is  as  bad  as  it  is. 
The  question  for  us  is,  how  shall  we  escape? 
Can  the  tide  of  evil  which  has  broken  loose 
upon  us  be  checked  and  turned  back? 

We  are  apt  to  be  content  with  superficial 
remedies.  Some  men  believe  that  they  have 
found  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  our  day  in  wise  legislation  and  good 
government.  There  is  a  mission  for  govern- 
ment at  all  times.  Government  is  an 
ordinance  of  God  and  quite  indispensable. 
Bad  government  is  better  than  no  govern- 
ment, and  the  worst  city  government  in 
the  world  is  better  than  anarchy.  But 
before  we  can  have  good  city  government 
we  must  have  other  changes  more  radical 
and  fundamental. 

Others  put  their  trust  in  education.  There 
is  a  mission  for  the  teacher  also.  By  awak- 
ening the  intellect  and  promoting  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  by  driving  away  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  many  places 
good  must  come.  But  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  the  painful  fact  that  in  this  crisis 
of  wickedness  and  lawlessness  college  men 
in  city  government  and  commercial  positions 
are  among  the  foremost  offenders. 

There  is  also  a  work  for  the  reformer  and 
the  philanthropist.  The  rich  man  who  has 
invested  seven  million  dollars  in  a  great 
city  in  model  tenements  for  the  poor  has 
done  a  heroic  service.  Poor  families  taken 
from  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the  slums  and 
transplanted  into  these  sensible  and  sani- 
tary habitations,  where  they  can  have  fresh 
air,  sunshine  and  pure  water,  immediately 
become  cleaner,  healthier,  happier  and 
better. 

But  none  of  these  methods  are  adequate 
because  they  are  all  superficial.  They  are 
limited  to  the  outside.  To  stop  with  these 
measures  would  be  to  "heal  the  hurt  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  slightly." 

Nothing  will  save  the  city  and  the  country 
from  ruin  but  religion.    The  present  reign 


of  crime  and  vice  is  the  result  of  departing 
from  God.  Multitudes  of  men  and  women 
have  lost  the  sense  of  God  and  the  fear  of 
God.  They  not  only  refuse  to  obey  God, 
but  they  ignore  Him  utterly  and  scoff  at 
the  wrath  of  God,  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
authority  of  God.  When  men  lose  the 
fear  of  God  they  have  no  fear  left  which  is 
wholesome.  Courts,  prisons,  penalties, 
electric  chairs  have  so  far  lost  their  terror 
that  the  wicked  will  go  on  stealing,  bribing, 
robbing  and  killing  until  some  Divine  energy 
shall  enter  into  their  lives.  A  man  who 
has  parted  with  the  fear  of  God  can  murder 
his  wife  and  children  and  turn  his  deadly 
weapon  upon  himself  and  hurry  his  guilty 
soul  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker  all 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  kindred.  He 
could  not  do  this  if  he  feared  God.  One 
who  fears  God,  will  not  lie,  nor  steal,  nor 
bribe,  nor  murder.  The  fatal  weakness  in 
American  life  is  here:  "They  have  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes." 

Our  salvation  is  a  revival  of  religion. 
Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  of  the 
legislature,  nor  of  the  college,  nor  of  men, 
but  of  the  Lord.  Unless  He  shall  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  us  we  shall  not  be  cleansed. 
It  must  not  be  a  spasm  of  religious  senti- 
ment, produced  by  a  three-weeks'  cam- 
paign of  evangelistic  effort;  but  a  steady, 
persevering  purpose  and  effort  to  come 
back  to  the  God  from  whom  we  have  de- 
parted. This  will  give  us  clean  city  govern- 
ment, clean  politics,  clean  business  methods 
and  clean  social  order,  and  nothing  else  will. 

Everyone  who  has  an  ear  to  hear  can 
hear  a  loud  call  for  such  a  revival  of  spiritual 
life.  It  comes  not  alone  from  evangelists 
and  ministers,  but  also  from  thinking  men 
who  are  not  churchmen.  They  are  alarmed 
at  the  prevailing  laxity  in  thought  and  con- 
duct, and  see  no  way  of  escape  in  any  other 
direction.  An  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Century  Magazine  which  should  cause  min- 
isters and  laymen  of  the  Church  to  take 
notice.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  powerful 
and  intelligent  appeal  for  a  revival  of  relig- 
ious thought  and  feeling.  If  this  call  had 
come  from  a  minister  or  an  evangelist  some 
would  say  it  is  their  business,  and  think 
it  merely  a  matter  of  course.  But  when 
strong  secular  periodicals  begin  to  cry  out 
for  a  religious  movement  to  stem  the  black 
tide  of  iniquity  which  is  sweeping  us  down- 
ward, it  may  not  be  passed  over  with  a 
sneer.  This  editor  is  not  alone.  Similar 
editorials  have  recently  appeared  in  several 
great  secular  papers.  These  periodicals 
see  that  we  are  facing  a  crisis.  They  feel 
the  pulse  of  this  generation  and  cannot 
hide  the  fact  that  something  Divine  must 
come  to  our  help  if  we  shall  stem  this  tide 
and  sail  into  a  safe  harbor. 

The  revival  we  need  is  a  revival  of  re- 
pentance. God  is  calling  on  men  every- 
where to  repent.  We  need  a  revival  of 
conversion.  There  is  no  other  gate  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  for  which  we  are  pray- 
ing but  conversion.  A  book  entitled  "Twice 
Born  Men"  has  recently  been  published  in 
England,  which  contains  much  fresh  thought 
on  this  old  topic.  The  author,  Harold 
Begbie,  is  not  an  evangelist,  nor  a  preacher, 
nor  a  missionary,  nor  a  theologian.  He 
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does  not  even  let  his  readers  know  whether 
he  is  a  church  member  or  not.  He  is  a 
thinker,  a  psychologist,  and  has  devoted 
his  studies  to  practical  matters  which  deeply 
concern  the  men  of  this  generation.  In  this 
book  he  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  studies 
among  London  thugs,  sots  and  human 
wrecks,  who  having  believed  on  Jesus 
Christ  have  found  a  new  life.  He  declares 
that  conversion  is  the  only  means  whereby 
men  and  women  who  are  radically  bad  can 
become  radically  good,  but  by  this  method 
men  consciously  wrong,  inferior  and  unhappy 
become  conspicuously  right,  superior  and 
happy. 

This  revival  must  be  a  revival  of  obedience 
to  the  Ten  Commandments.  Repentance 
which  does  not  lead  men  to  obey  the  com- 
mandments of  God  is  not  thorough,  and 
conversion  which  does  not  result  in  happy 
obedience  is  not  Christian  conversion.  This 
is  the  great  salvation  which  God  has  pro- 
vided for  all  people.  It  is  within  reach  of 
all.  The  lowest  people  in  the  slums  can  be 
converted  as  readily  as  the  highest  people 
in  costly  mansions,  and  the  first  may  be  last 
and  the  last  first.  This  is  the  hope  of  our 
cities.  If  the  Hebrews  in  Jerusalem  had 
regarded  the  warning  and  accepted  the  offer 
of  Jeremiah,  they  would  have  escaped  the 
abomination  of  desolation  whereof  he  spake, 
but  they  did  not  escape.  If  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  had  regarded  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  and  had  repented  and  turned  ac- 
cording to  his  word,  their  holy  city  would 
not  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  Roman 
legions,  and  their  holy  utensils  would  not 
have  been  carried  away  to  grace  the  triumph 
of  a  pagan  emperor,  but  they  did  not  escape. 
If  the  French  people  had  regarded  the  voice  of 
the  prophets  who  were  raised  up  to  call  them 
to  repentance  the  streets  of  Paris  would  not 
have  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  the 
victims  of  the  revolution;  but  they  neglected 
the  great  salvation  and  did  not  escape. 
If  the  English  people  had  not  listened  to  the 
voice  of  John  Wesley,  when  God  raised  him 
up  to  call  on  them  to  repent  and  be  con- 
verted, no  doubt  a  similar  scourge  would 
have  overtaken  England.  But  tens  of 
thousands  repented  and  were  converted, 
and  a  higher  moral  tone  came  to  the  life 
of  the  people,  and  England  escaped. 

Are  we  approaching  a  crisis?  Are  the 
fears  of  many  that  the  wickedness  of  our 
time  will  be  followed  by  a  reign  of  terror 
altogether  groundless?  Is  America  too  big 
and  too  rich  and  too  fine  to  come  to  judg- 
ment as  other  nations  have  come?  The 
wickedness  of  our  cities  is  alarming.  The 
call  to  repent  and  be  converted  is  loud  and 
clear.  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation?" — The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

Regarding  Bad  Company. — The  Bible 
says: 

"Avoid  it." 

"  Pass  it  by." 

"Turn  from  it." 

"Pass  away  from  it." 

Bad  company  cannot  hurt  us  unless  we 
forget  these  maxims.  Solomon  wisely  warns 
against  the  evil  companionship. — Selected. 


Rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 


BY  WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN. 


"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway;  again  I  will  say,  rejoice. 
In  nothing  be  anxious;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God." — Philippians  iv:  4-6. 

When  the  Apostles  told  those  early 
Christians  to  always  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  he 
spoke  to  every  one  of  us  as  well.  He  was 
not  asking  a  hard  duty  of  them.  Suppose 
he  had  told  us  to  sorrow  in  the  Lord;  that 
would  indeed  have  been  hard.  But  why 
has  the  Christian  not  a  right  to  rejoice? 
Who  has  a  better  reason  for  happiness?  It 
is  something  to  have  a  Saviour  from  our 
sins,  and  from  the  effects  of  our  past  follies 
and  sins.  It  is  something  to  know  that 
our  sins,  which  once  separated  us  from  God, 
have  been  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake.  It  is 
something  to  have  a  clean  heart;  a  heart 
that  beats  true  with  sympathy  and  love 
for  our  fellow  men,  and  this  kind  of  a  heart 
Jesus  gives  his  people.  It  is  something  to 
have  a  place  of  prayer;  to  know  that  we 
can  go  to  the  quiet  of  our  chamber  or  of  the 
woods  and  there  tell  God  of  all  our  burdens 
and  our  needs.  It  is  something  to  feel  that 
God  is  caring  for  us  when  we  can  not  care 
for  ourselves.  It  is  something  to  have 
inward  peace,  when  there  is  outward  con- 
flict. It  is  something  to  have  a  glorious 
heaven,  when  our  eyes  have  been  closed 
on  earth  forever.  Who  has  a  better  right  to 
rejoice  than  those  who  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

Our  temperaments  are  so  various  that 
naturally  some  of  us  do  not  grasp  the  prom- 
ise of  God  as  we  should.  Some  of  us  are 
naturally  gloomy.  This  kind  of  Christians 
often  unwittingly  hurt  the  cause  of  the  Mas- 
ter whom  they  really  serve  and  love.  It 
will  be  well  for  such  to  follow  the  rest  of 
the  advice  given  in  our  text.  Such,  in 
everything,  should  let  their  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God.  The  Apostle  places 
no  limit  on  this  approach  to  God.  He  says: 
"  In  everything."  So  when  the  way  looks 
dark,  when  health  fails,  when  needed  money 
is  scant,  when  sins  and  temptation  are 
strong,  let  us  lay  all  our  needs  at  the  throne 
of  graciousness,  and  remember  that  God 
will  supply  every  real  need  of  his  children. 

Those  who  do  so,  soon  find  that  their 
cares  are  assumed  by  a  loving  Father.  They 
learn  to  leave  everything  to  Him.  Then 
they  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

I  have  met  all  sorts  of  people  in  many 
lands.  The  honest-hearted,  trusting  Chris- 
tians are  really  everywhere;  those  who  live 
rejoicing  lives.  In  humble  cottages  or  in 
luxurious  homes,  they  all  have  the  same 
sweet  story  to  tell.  It  is  of  God's  mercy  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Like  David  of  old,  they 
are  able  to  say,  "His  song  is  with  me,  and 
my  prayer  is  unto  the  God  of  my  life." 

The  rejoicing  life  is  for  all  of  us,  if  we  will 
only  go  to  God  for  it  and  take  it  on  his 
terms.  And  the  terms  of  self-renunciation 
and  of  faith  in  Jesus  open  of  themselves  the 
portal  into  Christ's  hidden  joy. 


excellent  food  for  cattle  and  the  sugar  beet 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  sugar. 
The  usefulness  of  this  valuable  root  has  now 
been  increased  by  the  production  of  an 
edible  flour  from  sugar  beets.  In  Belgium 
a  meal  is  now  made  from  dried  beets  which, 
according  to  a  paper  read  before  the  recent 
chemical  congress  in  London,  is  entirely 
free  from  the  distinctive  flavor  of  the  beet 
and  is  suitable  for  use  in  making  cakes, 
puddings  and  pastry.  As  it  contains  aboul 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  sugar,  it  can  often  be 
substituted,  with  advantage,  for  sugar,  in 
somewhat  larger  quantities.  The  processes 
of  desiccation  and  grinding  cost  less  than 
the  extraction  of  sugar,  and  preserve  all] 
the  sugar  of  the  beet,  part  of  which  is  re- 
jected in  the  form  of  molasses,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  sugar-making. — Scientific  American 


The  Valuable  Beet. — The  beet  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  cultivated  plants. 
The  red  garden  varieties  furnish  savory  table 
vegetables,  the  large  forage  beets  form  an 


Forgotten  Dreams. 

These  words  were  the  subject  of  an  in- 
spiring sermon  which  it  was  the  Editor's 
privilege  to  hear  one  [First-day]  evening. 
How  full  of  suggestion  they  are!  How  uni- 
versal in  their  application!  Some  time  in! 
life  every  one  has  had  beatific  visions  of  the! 
things  they  hoped  to  do.  Dreams  of  power,! 
maybe,  or  wealth,  or  great  accomplish-! 
ment  in  the  world  of  endeavor — rose-tinted 
dreams  that  filled  our  waking  moments  with 
hope  and  made  night  luminous  with  the 
glory  of  their  coloring.  But,  alas,  how  few 
have  been  able  to  reach  the  desired  haven 
Along  the  shores  of  time  are  strewn  the 
wrecks  of  thousands  of  life-ships  which  once] 
danced  gaily  out  upon  the  sea  of  endeavor] 
their  tall  spars  pointing  heavenward  anc 
their  white  sails  bellied  to  the  breezes  of 
enthusiasm  which  blew  strong  and  stead) 
from  the  delectable  mountains  of  youth 
Some  heard  the  siren,  and  under  the  lureo: 
her  voice  dallied  until  the  day  was  done  anc| 
in  the  gloomy  shadows  of  eventide  lost  hopt 
and  gave  up  in  despair.  Others  in  thei: 
haste  to  reach  the  haven  threw  overboarc 
the  ballast  of  a  clean  conscience,  rendering 
their  ships  unseaworthy,  and  they  wen 
driven  upon  the  rocks  of  moral  ruin  anc; 
lost  forever.  Yet  others  became  so  engrossec 
in  dressing  ship  and  drilling  the  crew  tha 
the  purpose  of  the  voyage  was  forgotten,  th< 
vision  faded,  the  course  was  lost,  and  tht 
ship  drifted  at  last  upon  the  shoals  of  mis 
directed  effort  and  was  there  pounded  t( 
pieces. 

We  forget  our  dreams  because  we  havi 
not  the  inspiration  of  the  Presence  in  ou 
lives.  We  fail  to  sing  our  sweetest  becausi 
we  are  not  keyed  to  the  Divine  harmonies: 
But  the  door  of  hope  is  never  closed  to  hin 
who  would  enter.  Look  to  the  hills,  fron 
whence  cometh  our  help.  Close  your  earj  J'1 
to  the  din  of  the  world-strife  ringing  ii 
them,  so  that  you  may  hear  the  still  smal 
Voice  whispering  within  of  hope  and  courag 
and  help  and  achievement.  Tear  from  you 
eyes  the  film  of  worldliness  and  get  a  fresl 
vision  of  God.  Tune  anew  the  chimes  0 
your  soul  and  set  them  ringing  in  harmon; 
with  the  music  of  heaven.  Link  up  witl 
God,  and  the  forgotten  dream  will  flasl 
again  from  the  recesses  of  memory  with  nev 
glory  and  under  its  inspiration  life  will  tak  !  ^ 
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an  new  aspirations  and  you  will  move  again 
under  the  impulse  of  a  mighty  purpose  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  re-incarnated  youth. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 


The  Church  Courting  the  World. — 
There  is  no  more  mistaken  notion  than 
that  the  religion  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  was 
a  ritualistic  religion.  It  had  a  ritual,  certain- 
ly, brimful  of  Messianic  symbol,  but  its 
whole  core  was  spiritual.  The  love  of  God 
and  of  one's  neighbor  was  the  inward  prin- 
ciple which  formed  its  heart.  ...  To 
compare  such  a  religion  with  the  mere  out- 
ward rites  of  Paganism  and  Romanism  is  to 
compare  light  with  darkness.  God  is  a  holy 
God,  and  He  will  have  his  people  holy;  and 
if  they  substitute  a  ceremonial  for  holiness, 
his  holy  wrath  will  certainly  fall  upon  them; 
and  in  this  blow,  not  only  those  will  fall  who, 
like  Eli's  sons,  commit  gross  wrongs,  but 
those  also  who,  like  Eli,  through  indulgence 
Dr  apathy,  fail  to  rebuke  and  resist  the  evil. 

Let  us  take  this  lesson  to  ourselves  to-day. 
The  church  of  God  is  to-day  courting  the 
world.  Its  members  are  trying  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  level  of  the  ungodly.  The  ball, 
the  theatre,  nude  and  lewd  art,  social  luxu- 
ries with  all  their  loose  moralities,  are  mak- 
ing inroads  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
church;  and  as  a  satisfaction  for  all  this 
worldliness,  Christians  are  making  a  great 
deal  of  Lent,  and  Easter,  and  Good  Friday, 
and  church  ornamentation.  It  is  the  old 
trick  of  Satan.  The  Jewish  church  struck 
an  that  rock.  The  Romish  church  was 
wrecked  on  the  same.  And  the  Protestant 
;hurch  is  fast  reaching  the  same  doom. — 
Howard  Crosby,  in  The  Christian. 


If  I  am  to  train  my  child,  I  must  see  the 
*oal  toward  which  I  desire  him  to  press,  but 
I  must  go  that  way,  too. — G.  Campbell 
VIorgan. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Seventh  Month  i8th 
to  23rd) : 

Philadelphia  for  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street, 

below  Market  Street,  Fourth-day,  Seventh  Month 

20th,  at  10.30  a.  M. 
Muncy,  at  Elklands,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Seventh  Month 

20th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Seventh  Month 

20th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month  21st,  at 

5  p.  M. 

Germantown,    Philadelphia,    Fifth-day,  Seventh 
Month  21st,  at  10  a.  m. 


Philadelphia  Friends  will  be  interested  to  learn 
hat  our  aged  Friend,  Elhanan  Zook,  who  was  seriously 
njured  by  a  fall  nearly  three  months  ago,  grows 
tronger  every  day  and  is  able  to  sit  up  for  the  most 
>f  each  day  in  his  chair. 


Stephen  Grellet's  Life  in  French. — To  the  Editor 
>j  the  Friend  [London]. — Dear  Friend. — Your  reporter 
las  misunderstood  some  remarks  of  mine  in  Yearly 
/leeting,  which  related  not  to  George  Fox,  but  to 
itephen  Grellet.  The  last  edition  of  "Un  Quaker 
•rancais,"  translated  by  the  late  Mme.  Abric-Encontre, 
inder  Christine  Alsop's  supervision,  has  been  out  of 
>rint  for  some  years.  I  am  hoping,  with  the  kind  assist- 
nce  of  Philadelphia  Friends,  to  arrange  for  an  entirely 
lew  translation,  better  suited  for  the  masses  of  the 
rrench  people  than  was  the  earlier  one,  which  has  been 
ighly  appreciated  by  French  Protestants,  but  is  not 
/ell  adapted  for  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
he  Roman  Catholic  faith.  A  friend  of  mine  who, 
hough  educated  as  a  Protestant,  has  a  wide  knowledge 
f  Catholic  thought,  and  who  combines  literary  ability 


with  spiritual  insight,  has  accepted  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing this  new  edition.  As  he  resides  at  Limoges,  Grellet's 
birthplace,  he  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  give  the  book 
some  attractive  local  coloring.    .    .  . 

Joseph  G.  Alexander. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  6 — vi,  1910. 


A  correspondent  asks:  "Wouldn't  it  be  possible 
to  have  more  original  matter  for  The  Friend?''  This 
question  has  been  answered  with  an  emphatic  yes,  and 
a  suggestion  that  the  questioner  furnish  some.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  Friends  take  a  more  lively 
interest  in  what  goes  into  our  paper  each  week.  Friends, 
old  or  young,  who  have  something  on  their  minds,  and 
particularly  on  their  hearts,  about  which  they  wish  to 
write,  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  forward  it  to  this 
office.  We  shall  not  promise  to  print  all  that  is  received, 
but  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  reason  for 
declining  anything. 

Gathered  Notes. 

[An  article  appears  in  this  issue  on  "  Boy  Scouts,"  by 
one  of  our  Contributing  Editors.  The  closing  para- 
graph of  an  article  on  the  same  subject  from  The  New 
York  Observer  clearly  indicates  the  purpose  to  make 
soldiers  out  of  these  scouts. — Editor.] 

"The  Scout  movement,  so  far,  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence for  good  in  transforming  real  or  possible  hoodlums 
into  alert,  clean,  bright-eyed,  red-blooded  boys,  who 
will  be  servants  and  not  foes  of  society,  and,  incident- 
ally, who  will,  if  England  is  forced  to  war,  prove  good 
material  for  soldiers,  and  will  take  readily  to  march, 
camp  and  battle." 

William  Jennings  Bryan  is  going  from  Edinburgh 
to  London  as  a  sort  of  preacher-at-large  to  the  British 
people.  And  it  is  exceedingly  fine  preaching  he  is  doing. 
He  has  spoken  before  several  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  where  he 
has  been  very  popular,  and  where  his  great  theme  has 
been  that  any  success  which  is  not  accompanied  with 
fine  Christian  character  is  a  very  poor  thing.  So,  too, 
success  which  had  to  be  gained  at  a  sacrifice  of  character 
was  not  worth  the  having.  He  has  had  much  to  say 
on  the  true  wealth  of  nations  and  on  the  danger  of 
modern  civilization  putting  factories  above  churches, 
industries  above  schools.  Schools,  colleges  and  churches, 
which  turned  out  manhood  and  womanhood,  were  in- 
finitely more  important  to  a  nation  than  factories, 
which  dealt  with  material  things.  He  has  spoken  of 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  come  to  consider  that  life 
is  a  failure,  which  leaves  nothing  but  money  behind  it, 
no  matter  how  much  of  a  fortune  it  had  gathered.  In 
other  addresses  W.  J.  Bryan  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
fact  that  the  time  for  war  between  civilized  nations  had 
gone  by,  and  that  international  arbitration  should  im- 
mediately be  insisted  upon  by  all  Christian  people  for 
the  settlement  of  any  disputes  that  might  arise  in  the 
future.  The  English  welcome  to  Bryan  has  been  very 
cordial  indeed,  and  his  bold  proclamations  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  have  aroused  much  admiration  for  him, 
especially  since  he  dares  apply  Christianity  to  present 
evils,  whereas  so  many  churches  are  applying  it  to 
past  evils,  but  severely  letting  the  sins  of  war  prepara- 
tion and  pauperizing  the  people  to  build  gunboats  for 
international  murder  alone.  —  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist. 


Psychology  in  High  Living. — Representative 
Hamilton,  of  Michigan,  and  others  who  have  been 
declaring  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  living 
high  are  in  the  right,  and  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
let-up  until  people  get  saner  ideas  about  life  in  their 
heads.  The  trouble  is  psychological  as  well  as  com- 
mercial. The  imitative  faculty  is  running  so  high  that 
everybody  feels  that  they  are  laboring  under  an  ever- 
lasting disgrace  if  they  cannot  have  just  what  some- 
body else  has,  if  not  a  little  more. 

Envy,  too,  takes  its  place,  and  because  this  man 
cannot  afford  to  have  what  that  man  has,  this  man  goes 
in  debt  for  it,  and  times  get  hard  for  him  while  he  is 
having  his  [pleasure]  on  anticipated  prosperity. 

Every  sane  person  in  this  land  knows  that  while 
food  prices  are  so  high  they  could  buy  cheaper  food 
which  is  just  as  nourishing  as  the  high-priced  stuff. 
But  as  the  neighbors  talk  about  the  juiciness  of  steaks 
and  fine  imported  fruits,  etc.,  they  feel  that  they,  too, 
must  have  those  identical  things.  They  get  them,  and 
then  complain  about  high  prices  and  hard  times. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  to  live  and  wax  fat  on  a  very 
few  dimes  a  day,  if  a  person  is  willing  to  do  so.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  us  think  we  must  keep  up  the 
pace  with  other  folks  and  are  afraid  to  live  cheaply- 
One  of  the  most  nourishing  dinners  in  the  world  can  be 


made  on  good,  old-time  cornmeal  mush  and  milk, 
the  cost  being  but  a  few  cents. 

But  how  many  people  in  the  whole  land  would  be 
willing  to  admit  in  the  presence  of  those  who  dine  on 
their  high-priced  foods  that  they  got  their  sustenance 
last  night  from  a  bowl  of  mush?  The  psychology  of  the 
matter  is  getting  deep  into  us.  We  are  ashamed  to 
live  simply,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  we  shall 
have  to  pay  for  our  false  pride. — The  Pathfinder. 


Now  will  you  think  back  over  the  shows  you  have 
attended,  and  tell  me  upon  what  the  plays  were  founded. 
How  many  of  them  pictured  the  happiness  of  a  pure 
home?  How  many  of  them  were  free  from  quarrels  and 
fights?  How  many  of  them  pictured  shooting  or  stab- 
bing? We  deplore  the  increase  of  the  divorce  evil  in  our 
country  which  is  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
population;  we  regret  the  play  of  angry  passion  that 
leads  to  the  taking  of  human  life;  we  are  appalled  at  the 
inroads  impurity  is  making.  Have  we  ever  seriously 
considered  their  source?  From  whence  issue  the 
streams  that  are  threatening  to  become  a  flood  and  over- 
whelm our  home  and  wreck  our  national  life?  If  you 
trace  them  you  will  find  them  leading  you  to  the  door 
of  the  theatre  in  the  city,  or  the  opera  house  and  town 
hall  in  the  village.  The  lessons  there  set  forth  are 
bringing  forth  their  intended,  their  legitimate  fruit. 
What  does  Christian  citizenship  demand?  Surely  it 
calls  for  the  boycott  of  the  play  by  all  Christian  people, 
even  the  ministers  who  may  be  invited  to  witness  a 
so-called  religious  play.  And  more  than  that,  it  should 
insist  that  the  things  that  are  permitted  on  the  stage 
shall  be  such  as  shall  not  swell  the  flood  of  evil  that  is 
rising  higher  and  yet  higher  year  by  year.  James  N. 
Knipe,  in  Christian  Instructor. 


Safety  Only  in  Surrender. — For  whosoever  would 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it:  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  lije 
jor  my  sake  shall  find  it.  Just  out  of  reach  from  my 
window  stretches  a  wire,  which  carries  a  heavy  current 
of  electricity  for  light  and  power.  It  is  carefully  in- 
sulated at  every  pole  that  supports  it,  and  is  carried 
well  out  of  common  reach.  If  i  could  lean  far  enough 
out  to  touch  it,  death  would  be  swifter  than  the  tiger's 
leap  or  the  serpent's  sting,  as  swift  as  the  lightning 
stroke.  Yet  the  doves  light  on  it  and  take  no  harm. 
The  secret  is  that,  when  they  touch  the  full-powered 
wire,  they  touch  nothing  else.  They  give  themselves 
wholly  to  it.  My  danger  would  be  that,  while  I  touched 
the  wire,  I  should  also  be  touching  the  earth  through 
the  walls  of  my  house,  and  the  current  would  turn  my 
body  into  a  channel  for  escape.  But  they  rest  wholly 
on  the  wire,  and  experience  neither  dread  nor  danger. 
They  are  one  with  it,  and  they  are  safe.  So  would  God 
have  us  seek  our  safety  in  complete  surrender  to  his 
power  and  love.  It  is  when  we  reach  one  hand  to  Him, 
while  we  yet  keep  fast  hold  of  some  forbidden  thing 
with  the  other,  that  we  are  in  danger. — C.  F.  Butter- 
field,  Woodland,  Me.,  from.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  has  lately  died. 
It  is  stated  that  rarely  has  the  Supreme  bench  been 
left  in  the  crippled  condition  it  is  now.  Governor 
Hughes,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Justice 
Brewer,  has  not  yet  taken  the  oath  of  office.  Justice 
Moody  is  still  critically  ill,  and  it  is  practically  certain 
that  he  will  never  again  sit  in  the  highest  court.  This 
leaves  the  court,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned,  reduced 
to  a  membership  of  six,  instead  of  the  full  quota  of  nine. 
The  serious  illness  or  death  of  another  member  of  the 
court  would 'bring  the  work  of  the  court  absolutely 
to  a  standstill,  six  justices  constituting  a  quorum 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller  was  Chief  Justice  for  twenty-two  years;  a 
period  of  service  which  has  been  exceeded  by  only  two 
others. 

Continuing  his  policy  of  conserving  the  public  wel- 
fare, President  Taft  has  lately  signed  orders  withdraw- 
ing thirty-five  million  acres  of  coal  lands  from  the 
public  domain  in  several  of  the  Western  States.  All 
of  the  withdrawals  and  confirmations  were  made  under 
the  new  law  which  definitely  authorizes  the  President 
to  withdraw  various  lands  from  entry  pending  their 
classification  and  special  disposition  by  Congress.  The 
President  urged  this  law  as  the  first  step  in  his  plan  for 
practical  conservation.  He  hopes  to  secure  additional 
legislation  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  dealing 
with  the  terms  under  which  water  power  sites,  coal, 
petroleum  and  phosphate  lands  may  be  disposed  of. 

A  prize  fight  recently  occurred  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
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between  a  negro  named  Johnson  and  a  white  man 
named  Jeffries,  in  which  the  former  was  victorious. 
This  fight  had  been  prohibited  in  California.  The  re- 
sult of  this  disgraceful  event  has  been  to  embitter  the 
relations  between  the  two  races  in  many  places,  and 
race  riots  have  occurred,  resulting  in  the  death  of  at 
least  ten  persons  and  injury  to  many  others.  In  many 
cities  representations  of  the  fight  have  been  prohibited, 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  promote  race  hatred. 
Among  the  cities  in  which  such  pictures  were  officially 
banned  are  Harrisburg,  Washington,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, R.  [.;  Richmond  and  Portsmouth,  Va.;  Atlanta 
and  Savannah,  Ga.;  Lexington  and  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Milwaukee,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  Los  Angeles  and 
Cincinnati.  In  Philadelphia  the  mayor  has  taken  the 
matter  under  consideration,  after  receiving  a  protest 
from  Methodist  ministers. 

The  advantages  of  the  "safe  and  sane  Fourth''  to 
property  holders,  in  this  city,  are  succinctly  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  fire  marshal,  lately  made  public. 
The  damage  for  all  fires  on  the  fourth  of  Seventh  Month 
this  year  was  $3,726.  as  against  $20,000  the  year  pre- 
vious, for  fires  directly  attributable  to  fireworks.  The 
number  of  fires  in  all  Greater  New  York  was  twenty- 
four  this  year,  as  against  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
in  1909. 

The  Fly-Fighting  Committee  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  of  Washington,  has  declared  war  on  the 
housefly.  Circulars  which  set  forth  the  danger  of  the 
pest  have  been  widely  distributed.  Directions  for 
killing  flies  have  been  published  as  follows:  To  cleanse 
a  room  of  flies,  carbolic  acid  may  be  used  as  follows: 
Heat  a  shovel  or  any  similar  article  and  drop  thereon 
twenty  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  The  vapor  kills  the 
flies.  A  cheap  and  perfectly  reliable  fly  poison,  one 
which  is  not  dangerous  to  human  life,  is  bichromate  of 
potash  in  solution.  Dissolve  one  dram  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  and  add  a  little  sugar.  Put  some  of  this  solu- 
tion in  shallow  dishes  and  distribute  them  about  the 
house.  Sticky  fly  paper,  traps  and  liquid  poisons  are 
among  the  things  to  use  in  killing  flies,  but  the  latest, 
cheapest  and  best  is  a  solution  of  formalin  or  formalde- 
hyde in  water.  A  spoonful  of  this  liquid  put  into  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  and  exposed  in  the  room 
will  be  enough  to  kill  all  the  flies. 

An  ingenious  reinforced  concrete  fence  post,  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  taken  apart,  packed,  removed  and 
replanted,  has  recently  been  invented  by  a  Wisconsin 
man.  The  post  is  simply  a  row  of  concrete  balls  which 
are  punctured  with  a  hole  through  the  center,  these 
balls  being  placed  one  over  the  other  on  a  steel  rod,  not 
unlike  beads  on  a  wire.  To  the  iron  core  or  backbone 
of  each  post,  at  convenient  intervals,  between  which 
are  placed  the  desired  number  of  balls,  are  attached 
small  cleats  in  the  shape  of  a  flattened  U,  to  which  the 
fence  wires  are  affixed,  the  posts  being  adapted  to  the 
hanging  of  both  plain  and  barbed  cable.  When  the 
concrete  balls  are  strung  upon  the  backbone  and  the 
metal  cleats  affixed  in  their  proper  places,  nuts  on  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  iron  core  are  tightened,  drawing 
the  whole  into  a  compact  post.  This  post,  which  is 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  highly  flexible  and  con- 
tains no  sharp  protuberances  like  the  knots  and  splin- 
ters of  wooden  posts  which  might  injure  the  animals 
enclosed  by  the  fence.  This  combination,  from  its 
apparent  utility,  it  is  thought,  may  come  to  be  in 
common  use  in  the  West. 

In  the  forty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  lately  held  in  Boston, 
President  David  Starr  Jordon,  of  Leland  Stanford 
(Jr.)  University,  made  an  unqualified  denunciation  of 
football  as  a  college  sport,  characterizing  the  game  as 
"a  mixture  of  brutality  and  pugilism,  fit  only  for  the 
sordid  to  view  and  the  brute  to  play." 

A  strike  of  cloak  and  shirt  makers,  in  New  York  City, 
has  lately  taken  place  in  which  it  is  said  upwards  of 
seventy-five  thousand  persons  have  quit  work. 

The  cost  which  dupes  of  consumption  "cures''  pay 
yearly,  according  to  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  is  fifteen  million 
dollars.  The  association  experts  who  have  been  inves- 
tigating these  "cures'"  have  made  public  a  report  in 
which  it  is  claimed  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
found  to  contain  "harmful  and  habit-forming  drugs, 
such  as  morphine,  opium  and  chloroform."  None  of 
them  will  cure,  they  say. 

A  system  of  school  and  home  gardens  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  again  in  opera- 
tion in  this  city.  Children  are  urged  and  encouraged 
to  utilize  and  beautify  any  little  spare  plots  of  ground 
at  their  homes  by  converting  them  into  gardens.  Seeds 
are  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 


well  as  by  interested  friends,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  appointed  a  special  corps  of  teachers  to  visit 
these  gardens  regularly  to  give  instructions  and  make 
reports  on  them.  These  home  gardens  range  from  a 
good-sized  yard,  as  those  in  Germantown  and  West 
Philadelphia  sections,  to  a  mere  box  in  the  crowded  and 
poor  sections  of  the  city.  More  than  thirty-five  hun- 
dred such  home  gardens  tire  now  being  regularly  con- 
ducted and  visited  in  the  city. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  8th  from  Paris  says: 
"Continuous  cold  and  wet  weather  is  beginning  to 
cause  serious  alarm.  There  has  been  daily  rain  for 
six  weeks,  and  the  precipitation  since  the  first  of  the 
year  has  already  exceeded  the  average  annual  rainfall. 
The  grape  crop  is  suffering  heavily  and  mildew  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  champagne  district.  The 
hay  crop  is  almost  destroyed. 

In  Germany  a  line  of  air  ships  carrying  passengers 
has  been  established  from  Friedrichshafen  to  Dussel- 
dorf,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  a  few  days 
ago  the  first  trip  was  made  with  twenty  passengers  on 
board  the  airship  Deutschland.  The  vessel  made  an 
average  speed  of  thirty-three  miles  an  hour,  and  at  one 
time  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles 
was  covered  at  the  rate  of  forty-one  miles.  It  is  said 
that  all  modern  conveniences  are  on  board,  and  the 
ship  is  equipped  with  a  restaurant,  which  supplies 
passengers  with  about  such  service  as  the  dining  cars 
on  the  railroads  give.  The  Deutschland  made  the  trip 
in  less  time  than  the  railway  trains  make  it,  thus 
demonstrating  one  advantage  of  the  air  route.  The 
vessel  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  long,  forty- 
six  wide,  and  has  three  motors  with  a  total  horse-power 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty.  Its  lifting  capacity  is 
forty-four  thousand  pounds,  of  which  eleven  thousand 
cover  crew,  passengers  and  express.  It  is  designed  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  can 
make  a  continuous  trip  of  seven  hundred  miles. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  lately 
meeting  in  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  adopted  resolutions  ex- 
pressing horror  at  "  Russia's  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
Jews''  and  requesting  the  United  States  Government 
to  continue  its  good  offices  in  securing  amelioration  of 
those  conditions. 

A  Russo-Japanese  convention  has  lately  been  signed 
in  which  it  is  said  that  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
communications  and  commerce  between  the  two  na- 
tions they  pledge  their  friendly  co-operation  to  the 
task  of  improving  the  service  of  the  railroads,  and  agree 
to  abstain  from  all  harmful  competition.  They  express 
the  determination  to  observe  the  status  quo  in  Man- 
churia as  defined  by  the  treaties,  conventions  and  other 
existing  arrangements  between  Russia,  Japan  and 
China.  The  convention  contains  a  clause  providing 
that  in  case  events  occur  of  such  nature  as  to  menace 
the  status  quo  the  contracting  powers  will  enter  each 
time  into  communication  with  the  object  of  agreeing 
on  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

It  is  stated  that  the  success  of  the  night  lettergrams 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  new  telegraphic  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  letter  of  fifty  words  can  be  sent  at 
night  at  the  rate  charged  for  a  ten-word  day  telegram, 
has  been  so  pronounced  that  the  Canadian  telegraph 
companies  have  placed  a  similar  service  into  effect. 

General  Porfirio  Diaz  has  been  re-elected  by  the 
electoral  colleges  as  President  of  Mexico  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  this  being  the  seventh  time  he  has  been 
chosen  by  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  head  of 
the  National  Government. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  84. 

D.  D.  Maris,  Del.;  Samuel  W.  Jones,  Pa.;  Emeline  P. 
Newbold,  Pa.;  Richard  H.  Reeve,  N.  J.;  D.  S.  Hinshaw, 
for  S.  C.  Hinshaw,  Kans.,  $4,  to  No.  39;  S.  S.  Haines, 
N.  J.;  Phebe  P.  Stokes,  N.J.;  Mary  C.  Beardsley,  N.  Y.; 
C.  Canby  Balderston,  Pa.;  Catharine  Jacob,  Phila.; 
Samuel  Haines,  N.  J.;  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  Pa.;  Abby 
L.  Walmsley  for  Edward  H.  Foster,  Pa.;  T.  Lee  Haines, 
N.  J.;  Anna  Nicholson,  Pa.;  Alfred  C.  Haines,  N.  J.; 
William  Berry,  G't'n;  David  E.  Cooper  and  for  Samuel 
R.  Cooper,  N.  J.;  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  T. 
Troth,  Phila.;  Moses  R.  Yourex,  Canada;  Deborah  B. 
Wilkins,  N.  J.;  Sarah  N.  Lippincott,  N.  J.;  Mary  Gif- 
ford,  Mass.;  Geo.  R.  Chambers,  Pa.;  M.  and  S.  Doudna, 
O.;  John  B.  Garrett,  Pa.;  Stephen  W.  Post  and  for 
Martha  W.  Post,  N.  Y.;  Nathaniel  B.  Jones  and  for 
Rebecca  W.  Jones,  N.  J.;  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Pa.;  Wil- 
liam Scattergood,  Ag't,  Pa.,  $10,  for  himself  and  Chas. 
C.  Scattergood  and  from  Mercy  A.  Roberts  for  herself, 
Elizabeth  L.  Roberts  and  Charles  C.  Roberts;  Isabella 
P.  Russell,  N.  J.;  John  W.  Biddle,  Pa.;  T.  Wistar 


Brown,  Pa.;  Tacy  M.  Bines,  Phila.;  Thos.  W.  Drapi 
N.  J.;  Mary  S.  Walton,  Pa.;  Wm.  Biddle,  Jr.,  P;  I 
W.  H.  Gibbons,  Pa.;  Mary  Ann  Edgerton,  O.;  Jam, 
G.  Biddle,  Pa.;  Joseph  Pennell,  Pa.;  Josiah  A.  Rober 
Pa.;  Daniel  G.  Garwood,  Ag't,  N.  J.,  $60,  for  Samuel 
Allen,  Charles  J.  Allen  to  No.  14,  vol.  85,  Deborah  h 
Buzby,  Uriah  Borton,  William  J.  Borton,  Edwin  1 
Bell,  Howard  H.  Bell,  William  E.  Darnell,  Benjarr; 
S.  DeCou,  Albert  Haines  to  No.  13,  vol.  85,  Frankl| 
T.  Haines,  M.  D.,  Beulah  S.  Leeds,  I.  Powell  Lee<j 
M.  and  R.  Matlack,  Allen  Maxwell,  William  Matlac 
Mary  Anna  Matlack,  Joseph  H.  Matlack,  Henry  ^1 
Moore,  J.  Whitall  Nicholson,  Ebenezer  Roberts,  Miria 
L.  Roberts,  Nathan  H.  Roberts,  Mary  W.  Rober  | 
Allen  H.  Roberts,  Wm.  E.  Rhoads,  Joseph  Stokil 
M.  D.,  S.  N.  and  A.  B.  Warrington,  Henrietta  Will  ] 
and  Anna  K.  Woodward;  Ruth  Anna  Sharpless,  P  i 
Joshua  S.  Wills,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  himself,  Jesse  Sharpie] 
and  Allen  R.  Sharpless;  Esther  K.  Alsop.  Pa.;  S. 
Kite,  G't'n;  LydiaS.  Ballinger,  N.  J.;  Edw.  Jefferis,  P.[ 
Elizabeth  Gardner,  N.  Y.;  Dallas  Reeve,  N.  J.;  Elhan  I 
Zook  and  for  R.  M.  Zook,  Pa.;  L.  M.  Brackin,  Ag't,  (I 
$24,  for  himself,  Catharine  Atkinson,  Edmund  bunc  I 
0.  J.  Brackin,  M.  B.  Janney,  Jacob  Maule,  Oliver 
Negus,  Susan  Thomas,  Elisha  B.  Steer,  Nathan  Stf ' 
and  Lindley  B.  Steer,  $4,  two  vols;  Jacob  R.  Elfreu 
Pa.;  Henry  G.  Ormsby,  Jr.,  Phila. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noonwl 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week} 


NOTICES. 

A  printed  criticism  of  a  recent  editori' 
in  The  Friend  has  been  received,  whit 
makes  it  seem  due  to  our  "Ccntributiijl 
Editors"  to  state  that  neither  of  them  |i 
responsible  for  any  unsigned  editorial  whi^j. 
has  appeared  in  this  paper.  Their  editorkiji 
are  indicated  by  the  name  or  initials  cf  ti 
writer. — Editor. 

Notice. — An  appointed  meeting  is  announced  1 
next  First-day,  the  17th,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  the  meetiii- 
house  at  Barnegat.  This  is  in  pursuance  of  a  conceal 
of  Walter  L.  Moore,  previously  noted  in  The  FribmI 

Notice. — A  General  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Noi  l 
Carolina  (Smaller  Body)  will  be  held  at  Holly  Sprin  J 
Randolph  Co.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  30th  instant,  co| 
mencing  at  1 1  A.  m.  Friends  desiring  to  attend  shoil 
change  cars  at  Greensboro  for  Ramseur  (about  thiifl 
miles  distant)  where  they  will  be  met  on  the  29th  in,. 
For  further  information  address, 

Thomas  Hinshaw,  Ramseur,  N.  C 
A.  M.  Barker,  Kemp's  Mills,  N.  (fl 
or  B.  P.  Brown,  George,  N.  C. 

Notice. — East  Cain,  Pa. — A  meeting  for  Div 
Worship  has  been  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  E  t 
Cain  Friends'  Meeting-house,  next  First-day,  the  r- 
instant,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Notice. — Friends  interested  in  refurnishing  1 
Boarding  School  at  Barnesville,  O.,  may  send  contri  - 
tions  for  the  purpose  to 

Hannah  D.  Stratton, 

Moylan,  Pa 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  School  ye  , 
1 9 1  o-'  1 1,  begins  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  19  t 
Friends  who  desire  to  have  places  reserved  for  child  i 
not  now  at  the  School,  should  apply  at  an  early  date 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa  ' 

Wanted.— A  reader  of  The  Friend  would  like  i> 
obtain  a  situation  for  his  son,  aged  seventeen,  wit  t 
Friend  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 

Address  "  XYX,"  care  of  The  Friend  t 


During  the  Seventh   and   Eighth  Months, 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  O; 
on  Fourth-day  mornings  only  from  9  to  1  o'clock. 

S.  E.  Williams, 
Librarian 


Died. — At  his  home  near  Athens,  Ontario,  Cana  , 
the  tenth  of  Fifth  Month,  1910,  Justus  Robeson,  a  3 
eighty  years;  a  member  and  minister  of  Leeds  Mont  y 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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this  office  addressed  to  J.  Heriry  Bartlett 
ind  William  Bishop;  also  checks  and  money, 
orders  payable  to  their  order.  Neither  of 
these  Friends  are  here  to  endorse  such  re- 
mittances. Friends  will  save  us  trouble  and 
annoyance  by  addressing,  and  making  pay- 
ments to,  either  The  Friend  or  Edwin  P. 
Sellew,  as  in  the  past. 

Artificial. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  things — 
:he  special  things  considered  in  it — will  be 
iivided  into  three  classes,  which  may  be 
iesignated  as  supernatural,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. Perhaps  the  first  class  better  have 
Deen  called  spiritual,  if  the  word  is  used,  as 
3aul  so  often  uses  it,  in  contradistinction  to 
latural;  for  supernatural  is  not  used  here  in 
he  sense  of  miraculous,  but  as  applied  to 
hat  which  is  above,  beyond,  or  transends 
lature. 

A  poem  recently  published  in  this  paper 
vas  entitled  "A  Concert,"  and  described  a 
nusical  entertainment  to  which  the  writer, 
is  well  as  many  others,  is  permitted  and 
)leased  to  listen  each  morning,  at  this  season 
vf  the  year.  This  concert  of  the  birds  is 
>ne  of  the  forms  in  which  the  music  0}  nature 
inds  expression. 

A  Friend  has  now  forwarded  to  this  office 
wo  issues  of  a  daily  paper  published  in  an 
astern  city,  in  one  of  which  appears  a 
'Program  of  a  Concert  to  be  given  at 
:riends'  Church,"  and  in  the  other  an  ac- 
ount  of  that  concert.    The  latter  speaks 

>f  "the  baritone  solos"  which  "   sang 

/ith  correctness  of  tone  and  delicacy  of 
hading;"  and  of  the  "piano  numbers"  be- 
ng  "charming,  while  the  whistling  pieces 
/ere  delightful."  This  concert  may  prop- 
rly  be  classed  as  artificial. 

The  purpose  of  writing  this  article  is  to 
all  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  or 


supernatural  is  above — transcends — nature, 
as  the  natural  is  above  or  transcends  the 
artificial — that  which  is  produced  by  art: 
also  to  warn  Friends  against  allowing  the 
artificial  to  take  the  place  of  the  natural, 
and  either  or  both  of  them  to  draw  away 
from  that  which  is  above  them,  the  spiritual 
or  supernatural. 

That  state  of  heart  and  mind  in  which 
we  are  able  to  speak  to  ourselves,  or  admon- 
ish ourselves,  "in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,"  singing  and  making  melody 
with  our  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  singing  with 
grace  in  our  hearts  unto  God  (Eph.  v:  19; 
Col.  iii:  16),  is  a  musical  concert  as  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  birds,  as  the  latter  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  art  of  man,  whether 
mechanical  or  vocal.  Such  a  concert  as 
that  which  is  reported  as  having  been  given 
in  a  so-called  "Friends'  Church"  cannot  fail 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  spiritual  life  of  any  of 
the  participants  who  are  spiritually  minded. 

Not  a  few  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  those  who  do  not  admire  works  of  art 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Art — the  work  of  man — is  but 
an  effort  to  reproduce  nature — the  work  of 
God.  However  skillful  man  may  be  in  his 
effort,  the  work  of  man  is  necessarily  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Creator  of  all  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  the  universe.  The  latter  may 
produce  in  us  feelings  of  admiration,  awe 
and  reverence;  the  former  can  hardly  do 
more  than  cause  a  brief  sense  of  pleasure. 
One  may  be  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  a 
landscape  and  the  glory  of  color  or  delicacy 
of  shades  in  the  clothing  of  trees,  plants  and 
flowers,  but  fail  to  be  filled  with  admiration 
for  a  painting,  however  skillfully  the  paint 
may  have  been  put  Upon  the  canvas. 
Feathers  on  fowl  and  bird;  leaves  and  flowers 
in  wood,  on  field  and  lawn,  are  beautiful. 
Transfer  them  to  a  woman's  body  in  articles 
of  dress,  or  artificially  reproduce  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  they  are  not  admirable  to 
any  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  destructive 
character  of  the  sin  of  pride — declared  in 
Scripture  to  be  one  of  the  things  which  God 
hates.  If  pride  is  a  quality  or  state  of  our 
beingwhich  is  so  displeasing  to  our  Creator  we 
should  not  cultivate  or  nourish  it.  That  van- 
ity which  finds  expression  in  the  adornment 
of  the  person  is  only  one  form  of  pride,  yet 
it  is  perhaps  quite  as  common  as  any  other. 


It  cannot  be  justified,  and  should  neither  be 
encouraged  nor  excused.  A  frequent  excuse 
for  the  indulgence  of  this  sinful  quality 
is  a  reference  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Because  the  Creator  in  nature  clothes  the 
earth  in  forms  and  colors  of  beauty,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  similarly  to 
clothe  these  mortal  bodies,  in  which  immor- 
tal souls  temporarily  dwell,  in  artificial  rep- 
resentations of  those  forms  and  colors.  The 
only  ornaments  with  which  Christians  are 
permitted  to  adorn  themselves  are  the  orna- 
ments of  a  "meek  and  quiet  spirit"  and 
"good  works."  These,  "in  the  sight  of 
God,  are  of  great  price." 

The  Inheritance  of  Peace. 

BY  EDITH  M.  FARQUHAR. 

Essay  Read  at  IVesttown  Graduation,  ipio. 

Generations  and  generations  have  passed, 
and  still  pass;  men  have  lived  and  died,  and 
still  live  and  die;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  soul 
of  the  world  grows  ever  more  wonderful. 
God  has  given  this  great  soul  to  the  world 
with  power  to  breathe  in  all  that  surrounds 
it.  He  has  provided  nature  to  beautify  it, 
and  generations  of  men  to  express  it.  All 
through  the  ages  it  has  assimilated  both 
destructive  and  helpful  nourishment.  More- 
over, none  of  its  nutrition  has  been  lost. 
What  the  soul  has  received  it  has  given 
forth  again;  that  which  it  has  incorporated 
from  one  generation,  it  has  transmitted  as 
an  inheritance  to  the  next  generation. 

The  strength  of  our  own  responsibility  is 
partially  governed  by  our  inheritance.  Let 
us,  then,  examine  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  to  discover  wherein  lies 
our  greatest  responsibility.  We  find  that 
the  times  which  have  caused  the  greatest 
agitation  and  which  have  given  the  world 
the  most  unfavorable  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment were  times  of  war.  Times  of 
Peace  have  provided  periods  of  progress  and 
opportunities  for  strengthening  the  world. 
Therefore,  man  has  gradually  realized  that 
peace  musf  be  considered  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  That  we  may  fully  appreciate 
our  duty  in  promoting  this  great  cause,  let 
us  trace  our  inheritance  down  through  a  few 
preceding  centuries. 

The  sixteenth  century  began  its  course 
with  a  dimly  defined  inheritance  of  peace. 
There  had  been  no  recent  events  to  mark  it. 
The  times  immediately  preceding  had  been 
dark.  Even  the  Church,  so  nearly  destitute 
of  real  and  sincere  Christians,  had  turned 
away  from  its  true  mission  of  leading  souls 
to  Christ;  and,  instead,  had  sought  earth- 
ly power  and  dominion.  There  were  two 
sources,  however,  from  which  the  inheritance 
came,  which  dated  back  of  this  dark  age. 
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One  source  was  the  vague  conception  of  a 
peaceful  relationship  among  tribes  or  na- 
tions expressed  by  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  the  ancients.  The  other  was  the  birth  of 
Christ,  who  gave  to  the  world,  by  his  teach- 
ings and  example,  the  highest  conception  of 
peace.  For  about  a  century  after  his  birth 
those  who  professed  to  be  Christians  will- 
ingly threw  aside  their  swords  and  lived 
thoroughly  peaceful  lives.  This  source,  the 
strongest  of  all  origins  of  peace  inheritance, 
had  been  weakened  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  sufficiently  forcible  to 
inspire  certain  men  with  apprehensions, 
which  led  to  an  awakening  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Among  the  most  decided  expressions  of 
this  awakening  are  found,  Martin  Luther's 
opposition  to  war,  John  Colet's  preaching 
against  the  campaigns  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
of  England,  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  conception 
of  a  peaceful  nation,  "  Utopia,"  and  Erasmus' 
remedies  for  war.  These  men  held  that  war 
was  usually  fought  under  false  pretenses, 
that  it  was  detrimental  to  its  participants, 
and  that  it  was  unchristian.  However,  they 
had  not  received  the  more  enlightened  con- 
ceptions that  war  is  unjust  under  all  circum- 
stances. Men  of  the  following  generations 
were  to  apprehend  the  true  idea  of  peace  and 
its  practicability. 

The  seventeenth  century  brought  about  a 
general  revolution.  The  Church  was  revolu- 
tionized and  new  religious  sects  were  organ- 
ized; the  government  in  England,  then  the 
leading  nation,  was  changed  and  rechanged; 
new  literature  was  begun;  science  was  made 
to  flourish;  moreover,  the  true  conception  of 
peace  was  beginning  to  be  realized.  Hugo 
Grotius  published  a  book  which  contained 
the  basis  of  an  international  law  of  amity. 
This  book  was  the  first  to  set  forth  a  theory 
of  practical  universal  peace.  It  was  also 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  arose,  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Fox  and  others.  This  Society  main- 
tained, as  one  of  its  fundamental  principles, 
that  to  sympathize  with  war  or  with  the 
spirit  which  prompted  it,  was  to  disobey  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  That  an  organization  of 
men  should  take  a  definite  stand  against  war, 
was  an  encouraging  advancement  for  the 
peace  inheritance  of  the  next  generation. 

The  eighteen  th  cen  tury  thoughtfully  looked 
beyond  its  own  age.  It  quietly  received 
its  wonderful  inheritance,  in  which  the  prac- 
tical theory  of  peace  had  been  founded,  and 
then  quietly  worked  to  bring  about  a  more 
thorough  establishment  of  the  theory.  Of 
course,  war  continued  as  before,  and  from 
the  outside  it  seemed  that  perhaps  peace  had 
ceased  to  advance.  However,  peace  was 
gaining  in  quality,  so  that  when  it  did  begin 
to  grow  and  to  extend  over  the  world,  it 
might  be  in  its  purest  and  strongest  condi- 
tion. Near  the  end  of  the  century  Imman- 
uel  Kant  and  Edmund  Burke  proved  to  the 
world  by  their  writings,  that  greater  and 
fuller  conceptions  of  international  peace,  and, 
particularly,  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
might  be  applied,  were  being  realized. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  peace  was  fully  equipped  to  assume 
a  more  active  role.  Great  thinkers,  such  as 
Jonathan  Dymond,  John  Bright  and  John 


de  Bloch,  continued  to  develop  and  estab- 
lish more  firmly  the  doctrine  of  peace.  At 
the  same  time,  a  peace  wave  was  gradually 
spreading  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Peace 
societies  were  established,  and  men  of  all 
classes  were  given  opportunities  to  learn  of 
peace  in  these  and  other  organizations. 
Peace  conferences  were  held  in  many  nations. 
The  leaders  themselves,  of  unimportant  as 
well  as  important  nations,  became  peace 
advocates,  and  settled  numerous  interna- 
tional disputes  by  arbitral  treaties  and  alli- 
ances. Many  outside  forces,  also,  indirectly 
nourished  the  cause  of  peace.  Science  and 
invention,  travel  and  commerce,  all  brought 
the  nations  into  a  closer  relationship.  New 
implements  of  war  were  invented,  which 
were  so  expensive  and  destructive  to  human 
life  that  they  alone  have  tended  to  make 
war  not  practical.  The  general  awakening 
and  the  increase  of  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  peace  during  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
sulted in  a  grand  climax.  In  its  very  last 
year,  1899,  nations  all  over  the  world  sent 
representatives  to  a  peace  conference  at  the 
Hague  in  Holland.  Here  great  statesmen 
and  leaders  of  the  world  discussed  interna- 
tional peace,  and  established  a  permanent 
international  Court  of  Arbitration. 

What  greater  inheritance  could  we  of  the 
twentieth  century  desire?  The  foundation 
of  universal  peace  has  been  established. 
Men  have  made  it  possible  for  any  of  the 
nations  to  lay  controversies  before  an  Inter- 
national Court  and  to  receive  unbiassed  set- 
tlements. It  is  our  duty  to  establish  a  High 
Court  of  Nations  invested  with  the  authority 
to  compel  all  powers  to  submit  to  arbitration 
in  the  case  of  all  disputes.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  every  nation  of  the  globe  will 
be  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  war  will  be 
abolished.  Then,  with  the  agitation  of  war 
terminated  forever,  the  spirit  of  the  world 
may  become  transcendent  with  an  unequalled 
grandeur. 

A  Higher  Plane. 

There  is  a  higher  plane  of  life  which  every 
true  Christian  may  enjoy,  but  which  they 
now  deprive  themselves  of.  One  may  share 
it,  even  though  he  has  many  aches,  disap- 
pointments and  sorrows.  It  consists  in  one's 
determining  to  be  brave,  calm  and  hopeful 
amid  all  unpleasant  circumstances.  It  is 
found  in  one's  keeping  his  mind  above  the 
tide  of  worry,  of  fearfulness,  of  faithlessness, 
of  despair.  Oh,  how  many  Christians  allow 
themselves  to  be  held  down  to  the  miserable 
level  of  distressful  anxiety,  dark  forebodings, 
and  sad  reflections  upon  their  past  losses! 
It  is  their  duty  to  arise  above  such  slavish 
suffering  and  peace-destroying  kind  of  life, 
and  remain  on  the  high  plane  of  quietness 
of  soul,  of  serene  faith  in  God,  of  joyful  rest 
in  the  power  of  a  Lord  who  is  infinitely 
greater  than  all  of  the  things  which  are 
against  the  Christian  heart  and  the  Christian 
life.  The  following  words  from  the  eminent 
Francis  de  Sales,  of  a  former  generation, 
may  be  of  great  help  to  some  of  our  readers: 
"  Beware  of  letting  your  care  degenerate  into 
anxiety  and  unrest.  Tossed  as  vou  are  amid 
the  winds  and  waves  of  sundry  troubles, 
keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  Lord  and  say: 
'Ojny  God,  I  look  to  Thee  alone;  be  Thou  my 


guide,  my  pilot,'  and  then  be  comforteci 
When  the  shore  is  gained,  who  will  heed  thil 
toil  and  the  storm?  And  we  shall  steer  safel | 
through  every  storm,  so  long  as  our  heai! 
is  right,  our  intention  fervent,  our  courag 
steadfast,  and  our  trust  fixed  on  Gcd.   If  a 
times  we  are  somewhat  stunned  by  the  terrj 
pest,  never  fear;  let  us  take  breath,  and  g| 
on  afresh.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fit; 
of  vexation  and  uneasiness  which  are  somtli  ! 
times  produced  by  the  multiplicity  of  youj 
domestic  worries.  No,  indeed,  dearest  chile; 
all  these  things  are  but  opportunities  c  t 
strengthening  yourself  in  the  loving,  foi 
bearing  graces  which  our  Lord  sets  beforl 
us." 

•If  you  are  indeed  a  Christian,  then  ycj  , 
have  the  pledge  of  God  that  He  will  dul I 
sustain  you  in  the  midst  of  all  losses,  crosse 
and  troubles;  therefore  keep  on  the  hig 
plane  of  blessed,  trusting  and  joyful  patiena  j 
— C.  H.  Wetherbe,  in  The  Free  Methodis 

THE  TRAVEL  PSALM . 

"The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  con- 
ing in,  from  this  time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore.  I 
Psalm  exxi:  8. 

These  old  words,  like  some  sacred  chimes, 
Bring  music  into  modern  times, 
And  take  us  back  from  these  swift  days 
To  those  who  trod  the  pilgrim  ways. 

We  do  not  tread,  with  staff  in  hand, 
O'er  weary  miles  of  unknown  land; 
But  we  find  perils  in  our  quest, 
And  foes  of  fear  to  break  our  rest. 

Yet  stars  shone  for  them  in  the  night, 

And  every  dawn  was  glad  with  light, 

And  when  the  storm  above  them  broke, 

Brave  were  the  prayers  the  pilgrims  spoke.      I  j 

For  God,  their  Keeper,  Shepherd,  Friend,  j 

Was  with  them  from  the  start  to  end, 

And  ever,  in  each  journeying, 

They  had  the  traveller's  psalm  to  sing. 

O  Lord  in  our  more  rapid  race 
We  need  the  more  Thy  tender  grace; 
And  when  new  dangers  round  us  rise, 
"Up  to  the  hills  we  lift  our  eyes." 

1; 

O  Thou  who  dost  not  need  to  sleep, 
In  sun  and  shade  Thy  pilgrims  keep; 
We  travel  east,  we  travel  west, 
But  Thou  wilt  bring  us  home  to  rest.  t 
Marianne  Farningham.  L  .' 


How  To  Do  It. — It  is  not  only  needful  t  j  a 
do  right  things,  but  also  to  do  them  rightl)!  J' 
Some  people  will  do  a  wrong  and  evil  thin  1  * 
in  a  manner  so  suave  and  polite  that  the  i  f 
will  win  more  favor  and  less  dislike  tha  j 
others  who  do  right  things,  but  do  them  in  11 
brusque,  and  blundering,  and  even  in  j  ™ 
brutal  way. 

Do  not  spoil  a  good  deed  by  coarsenes  P 
and  brutality.  "  Be  pitiful,  be  courteous.  % 
"  Honor  all  men."  Let  the  thought  that  th  11 
meanest,  the  poorest,  and  the  lowest  mortz 
is  a  specimen  of  the  Divine  handiwork,  ini  J11 
spire  us  with  reverence  for  the  workmanshi;  p 
of  God,  and  with  tender  care  for  those  O!  ® 
whom  the  Creator  hath  lavished  both  ski!;  * 
and  love,  and  for  whom  the  Saviour  hatl  * 
shed  his  blood. 

Norman  McLeod  most  truly  says:  "Ther  M 
are  men  who,  in  the  main,  are  good  an»  f 
loving,  but  who  are  sadly  wanting  in  thai  ^ 
manner  of  expressing  love,  which  we  cal 
considerateness.   Considerateness  is  the  re  1 
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suit  of  sympathy;  it  is  a  fine  perception  of 
and  entering  into  another  person's  circum- 
stances, feelings,  prejudices  and  tempera- 
ment; it  is  delicacy,  Christian  refinement, 
Christian  politeness  and  Christian  propriety. 
If  love  is  shown  in  the  giving  of  alms  by  any 
one  possessing  this  sympathy,  or  in  such  aid 
as  implies  a  certain  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  donor  to  the  receiver,  yet  that  aid  is 
ministered,  or  the  aid  bestowed,  with  such 
a  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
ceiver as  makes  the  gift  like  the  stone  of  the 
diamond — almost  forgotten  in  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  that  shines  in  it." 

We  owe  it  to  our  Saviour  and  Master  to 
see  to  it  that  his  work  is  not  marred  by  our 
blunders,  and  that  his  name  is  not  dishon- 
ored by  our  faults. — The  Christian. 

"The  Social  Side." 

"Social  life  is  not  the  end  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  happy  result  of  it.  John  preached 
and  labored  earnestly  with  those  whom  he 
addressed  that  they  'might  have  fellowship 
one  with  another,'  but  he  distinctly  averred 
that  such  fellowship  was  'with  the  Father 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  The  latter 
is  to  be  sought  as  the  chief  end  of  the  spirit- 
ual life.  Attained,  it  will  produce  the 
other.  And  when  our  love  for  one  another 
in  the  Church  springs  out  of  our  love  for 
Him  by  whom  we  are  begotten  to  a  higher 
life,  it  will  be  genuine,  not  affected;  fervent, 
not  cold;  active,  not  idle.  Love  such  as 
this  will  consolidate  the  Church  and  quicken 
all  her  energies.  It  will  become  the  sub- 
stantial basis  of  loyalty  and  constancy.  It 
will  make  the  family  of  God  compact,  homo- 
geneous, helpful,  sympathetic.  It  will  give 
fruitfulness  and  vigor  to  her  whole  life. 
The  unreal  thing  called  by  some  the  social 
life  of  the  Church,  brought  about  only  by 
outward  connection  with  the  Church,  mani- 
fested only  in  the  formal  gatherings  of  the 
people,  and  out  of  which  it  is  sought  to 
warm  the  careless  and  indifferent  into 
interest  and  activity,  is  sure  to  deceive  and 
disappoint  in  the  end. 

"Entering  the  Church  in  order  to  have 
the  advantage  of  its  social  aspects,  is  a  low 
motive,  too  low  to  be  recognized  of  God, 
and  even  thoughtful  men  condemn  it.  It 
savors  of  a  commercial  spirit.  It  sets  up 
a  kind  of  worldly  gain  as  the  object  of  a  pro- 
fessedly spiritual  act.  Entering  the  Church 
because  of  its  social  life,  however,  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  Where  the  communion  of 
the  saints  has  been  so  genuine  and  so  happy 
that  it  has  gone  out  like  a  sweet  influence 
to  win  the  unbeliever  and  to  show  him  the 
power  of  the  Saviour's  love,  it  has  done  its 
legitimate  work.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  the  unbeliever  yielding  to  the  happy 
influences  which  go  out  from  those  who 
make  the  Church  attractive  and  helpful, 
because  they  have  their  Saviour  and  his 
love  always  there.  It  is  going  into  a  home 
the  pervasive  atmosphere  of  which  is  that 
sweet  peace  which  comes  from  the  presence 
in  it  of  Jesus,  the  Elder  Brother.  Going 
into  it  brings  the  other  advantages  just  in 
proportion  as  one  enters  not  for  the  ad- 
vantages' sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  Him 
whom  they  worship  there.  It  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  deeper  graces  and  principles  of 


the  spiritual  life,  such  as  faith,  repentance, 
love,  gratitude,  the  spirit  of  obedience,  de- 
sire to  live  for  Him  who  lived  and  died  for 
us,  that  causes  the  soul  to  put  forth  other 
graces  which  bind  men  together." — Presby- 
terian of  the  South. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE 
ROAD. 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 

In  the  place  of  their  self-content; 
There  are  souls  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 
There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their  paths 

Where  highways  never  ran — 
But  let  me  live  by. the  side  of  the  road — 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are  bad, 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban — 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 
The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife, 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor  their  tears, 

Both  part  of  an  infinite  plan — 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

The  Death  Penalty  in  Sweden. 

BY  VICTOR  ALMQUIST,  HEAD  OF  THE  PRISON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN. 

The  death  penalty  was  employed  in.,  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  has 
existed  since  1 864  in  full  force.  1 1  is  imposed 
for  homicide  committed  by  a  prisoner  with 
a  life  sentence  unless  there  are  mitigating 
circumstances.  Death,  or  hard  labor  for 
life,  may  be  imposed  for  an  attempt  against 
the  life  of  the  king;  for  high  treason;  for 
murder,  except  the  infanticide  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child;  for  abortion  which  causes  the 

death  of  the  woman ;  

.  .  .  .  for  arson  which  causes  the  death 
of  any  person.  The  number  punishable  by 
death  has  been  reduced  since  1864.  Since 
1864,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons 
have  been  condemned  to  death;  only  one 
since  1904. 

The  executions  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
limited  number  of  official  witnesses  within 
the  prison,  by  decapitation  by  the  guillotine. 
Between  1859  and  1909  there  was  one  com- 
mutation of  sentence,  and  during  that  time 
no  one  was  known  to  commit  suicide  to 
escape  the  death  penalty. 

Statistics  show  that  homicides  have  been 
reduced  almost  one-half  during  the  last  four 
decades,  that  is  since  the  death  penalty  has 
been  so  rarely  applied.  It  is  evident  that 
the  restriction  of  the  death  penalty  has  not 
increased  crime.  I  am  tempted  to  say  that 
the  man  who  sees  the  state  shedding  blood 
fears  less  to  shed  it  himself. 

Public  sentiment  is  generally  in  favor  of 
the  restriction  of  capital  punishment.  There 
are  always  persons  who  demand  the  death 
of  the  criminal  when  a  brutal  murder  has 
been  committed,  but  that  is  not  the  attitude 
of  the  courts  nor  of  the  king.  The  effect 
of  doing  away  with  the  publicity  of  execu- 
tion has  been  favorable  to  public  morality 
and  upon  crime. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Love  and  Obedience. 

Love  and  obedience  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  is  built  the  true  family  life  upon 
earth.  The  love  of  the  parent  for  the  child; 
the  child  in  return  rendering  loving  obe- 
dience to  the  parent.  Herein  consists  the  true 
harmony  in  the  home  life,  which  when  truly 
cultured  on  both  sides  grows  rich,  strong  and 
full,  and  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  blessedness 
of  a  unity  of  the  spirit.  This  condition  of 
heart  and  mind  must  be  based  upon  a  living 
principle,  God  implanted  in  every  heart — a 
foundation  immutable  as  God  himself. 

We  read,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life."  The  life  of  love  can  never 
die,  but  it  will  wear  out  every  other  life  that 
is  contrary  to  itself.  Love  is  of  God  and  is 
the  root  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in  every  awakened 
mind  that  reaches  forth  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  his  being.  Obedience  is  natural  to 
true  love,  for  there  is  a  false  as  well  as  a  true 
love,  which  may  be  known  by  its  own  self- 
seeking.  Obedience  that  flows  from  love  is 
bound  up  in  the  language:  "Not  my  will  but 
thine  be  done."  The  Saviour  felt  the  load 
and  weight  that  rested  upon  Him  when  He 
prayed:  "If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  Me."  Nevertheless,  He  also  prayed, 
"Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  In  sub- 
limity we  can  rise  no  higher  than  that 
prayer  reaches.  It  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  per- 
fect law  of  love  in  which  self  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  fulness  of  the  Divine. 

In  this  position  it  is  no  longer  I  or  my,  but 
thine  in  all  things,  Eternal  One,  to  be  obeyed. 
It  is  the  ground  of  true  happiness,  for  in  the 
Divine  will  alone  can  abiding  happiness  be 
found. 

In  much  that  I  read  and  in  what  I  hear 
it  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice  apart,  I 
fear,  from  that  purer  and  holier  mind  which 
cannot  err.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is 
anything  that  concerns  us  in  this  life  any 
more  than  in  that  which  is  to  come,  that  can 
be  rightly  held  or  judged  of  apart  from  a 
mind  and  heart  subject  to  God,  not  in  some 
things  only,  but  in  all  things.  It  is  our  im- 
perfectly living  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God  that  causes  the  jar  and  uncertainty  in 
the  way  that  we  take.  There  are  those  who 
boast  of  our  freedom,  who  have  not  yet 
realized  that  perfect  freedom  only  comes  by 
being  bound  by  the  cords  of  Divine  love, 
and  that  only  are  we  free  as  we  are  made  so, 
in  service  or  otherwise,  by  perfect  obedience 
to  the  higher  law  of  our  being.  I  am  not 
free  to  go  and  to  do  as  I  list,  but  in  thy  will 
O  God,  is  my  freedom  found.  Is  it  not  thus 
with  every  renewed  heart  and  mind,  whose 
prayer  is  thy  kingdom  come  thy  will  be 
done?  This  calls  for  daily  conformity  to  the 
known  will  of  God,  not  only  as  written  in 
the  book,  but  as  opened  up  and  revealed  to 
the  individual  heart  and  mind,  and  this  takes 
in  all  that  concerns  us  from  day  to  day.  As 
there  is  need  for  the  daily  bread  so  is  there 
for  the  daily  obedience,  which  must  flow 
from  a  heart  and  mind  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  Divine  love,  that  is  ever  seeking  to  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  unto  Himself  in  the  bond 
of  perfect  union. 
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THE  FRIEND, 


The  prayer:  "Our  Father"  is  the  outcome 
of  a  union  in  spirit  with  Christ,  the  Only 
Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  It  is  only  by  the  renewings  of  the 
life  and  spirit  of  Christ  in  us  that  we  can 
know  the  Father,  and  it  is  only  by  the  rule 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  any  one  of  us  that 
we  can  bring  forth  those  fruits  unto  holiness, 
the  end  of  which  is  eternal  life.  It  was 
Christ's  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  Father's 
will,  so  in  like  measure  will  we  bring  forth 
fruit  to  God's  glory,  as  the  loving  spirit  of 
true  sonship  rules  in  us  and  over  us  in  all 
things. 

"Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God,"  is  the  inspiring  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle  John.  It  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  same  spirit  of  Divine  love  that 
brings  into  fellowship  with  God  the  Father 
by  Christ  his  only  Begotten  One.  Service  is 
the  fruit  of  a  perfect  love,  that  yields  all  to 
Him  from  whom  all  that  is  good  and  holy 
and  pure  doth  come.  The  stream  returns  to 
the  source  from  which  it  flows. 

The  want  in  this  our  day,  as  in  days  and 
years  that  are  past,  is  this  conformity  to  the 
mind  of  Christ;  hence  the  need,  as  ever,  of 
our  being  willing  to  take  up  our  daily  cross, 
which  will  more  perfectly  teach  as  we  are 
willing  to  be  taught.  The  apt  scholar  is  the 
one  who  seeks  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  of 
the  Master  Teacher,  and  who  from  the  love 
that  flows  from  Him  finds  the  secret  of  true 
peace  and  happiness  and  of  most  efficient 
service  in  humble  conformity  to  the  holy 
will  of  God,  as  revealed  and  made  manifest 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  true  Teacher  of 
his  people  and  their  sure  and  only  preserver. 
Singleness  of  eye  and  purpose  will  only  be 
our  portion  as  we  are  found  day  by  day 
looking  unto  Him,  who  is  ever  near  to  the 
seeking  soul,  to  strengthen  in  such  the  bond 
of  love  and  the  tie  of  perfect  obedience.  It 
is  only  as  we  seek  unto  Him  with  the  whole 
heart  and  mind  we  find  the  sweetness  and 
comfort  of  his  abiding  presence,  and  so 
realize:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always." 

There  are  many  voices  in  the  world  in 
this  our  day,  and  much  that  tends  to  turn 
us  aside  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
life.  Therefore  we  have  cause  in  love  to 
exhort  one  another  to  keep  the  single  eye 
unto  God  through  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  so  that  whatsoever  is  pure 
and  holy  and  of  good  report  alone  may  have 
place  with  us,  and  that  we  be  not  carried 
away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  like 
one  of  old  be  found  at  the  Master's  feet, 
learning  of  Him  the  meekness  and  humility 
that  become  those  made  sensible  of  the 
fulness  of  his  love  and  be  thereby  drawn  in 
obedience  still  closer  unto  Him  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life. 

I  trust  in  a  measure  of  Divine  love  the 
foregoing  has  been  written  from  a  growing 
persuasion,  that  what  links  us  finite  ones 
with  the  Infinite  is  the  bond  of  his  own  love, 
filling  both  our  spirit  and  our  life,  and  that 
constrains  under  the  sense  thereof  the  ex- 
clamation what  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
for  all  his  goodness.  I  will  take  the  cup  of  his 
salvation  that  he  hath  put  into  my  hand, 
and  will  renewedly  call  upon  his  holy  name 
with  humble  thanksgiving.    As  day  unto 


day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge,  so  we  too  may,  by  God's 
grace,  bring  glory  to  his  name,  who  is  for- 
ever worthy,  and  be  enriched  with  heavenly 
joy  and  that  sense  of  true  harmony  in  mind, 
heart  and  life,  which  is  centred  in  the  will 
and  the  love  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you,"  is  a  precious  legacy  that  doth 
not  melt  away  or  wear  away  with  time,  but 
abideth  forevermore,  the  possession  of  those 
who  love,  fear  and  serve  God. 

Charles  Watt  Thomson. 

Charlemont  Cottage,  McNab's  Brae,  Rothesay, 
Bute,  Scotland. 

Seventh  Month  7th,  1910. 

John  Ruskin's  Bibles. 

Perhaps  no  one  outside  of  the  Christian 
ministry  read  his  Bible  more  constantly 
and  made  better  use  of  its  truths  than  John 
Ruskin.  His  works  bear  traces  on  nearly 
every  page  that  the  phraseology,  incidents, 
parables  and  imagery  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures were  inwrought  in  the  very  tissue 
of  his  mental  being.  The  last  paragraph  in 
"Queen's  Gardens,"  the  second  lecture  of 
the  most  popular  of  his  books,  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  is  a  perfect  mosaic  of  Bible  passages. 
The  account  given  by  himself  in  Praeterita 
and  Fors  Clavigera  of  the  way  in  which  he 
gained  this  knowledge  has  been  so  often 
quoted  that  it  is  familiar  to  all. 

Among  the  cherished  treasures  of  this 
great  writer,  kept  at  Brantwood,  his  last 
home,  near  Coniston  Lake,  is  a  collection  of 
the  Bibles  he  used  at  different  times  in  his 
life. 

One  day  in  [Eighth  Month,]  1873,  Ruskin, 
busy  writing  one  of  his  letters  to  working 
men,  opened  his  oldest  Bible  to  verify  the 
wording  of  a  passage  he  had  just  quoted. 
"It  is,"  he  says,  "a  small,  closely  but  very 
neatly  printed  volume,  yellow  now  with 
age;  and  flexible,  but  not  unclean,  with 
much  use,  except  that  the  lower  corners  of 
the  pages  at  eighth  of  First  Kings  and  thirty- 
second  of  Deuteronomy,  are  worn  somewhat 
thin  and  dark,  the  learning  of  these  two 
chapters  having  cost  me  much  pain.  My 
mother's  list  of  the  chapters  with  which  she 
established  my  soul  in  life  has  just  fallen  out 
of  it." 

He  then  gives  the  list  and  thus  comments 
upon  the  knowledge  thus  acquired:  "Though 
I  have  picked  up  the  elements  of  a  little 
further  knowledge  and  owe  much  to  the 
teaching  of  other  people,  this  property  of 
chapters  from  the  Bible  placed  in  my  mind 
by  my  mother,  I  count  very  confidently  the 
most  precious,  and  on  the  whole  the  one 
essential  part  of  my  education." 

The  other  pages  in  this  book,  which  still 
bear  the  marks  of  his  little  fingers,  are  those 
containing  the  119th  psalm,  of  which  he 
thus  writes  in  Fors  Clavigera  in  1875:  "It 
is  strange  that  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Bible 
which  my  mother  thus  taught  me,  that 
which  cost  me  most  to  learn  and  which  to 
my  childish  mind  was  most  repulsive,  has 
now  become  of  all  the  most  precious  to  me 
in  its  overflowing  and  glorious  passion  of 
love  for  the  law  of  God.  'O,  how  I  love  thy 
law !  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day.' " 


It  was  Ruskin's  habit  to  write  thought 
suggested  by  the  passage  on  the  margin  e 
the  Bible  he  was  reading,  and  his  father  ; 
Bible,  used  by  John  in  later  days,  is  thij 
annotated.  The  most  valuable  ancien 
manuscripts  in  his  possession  were  not  to! 
sacred  for  these  notes,  and  the  margins  C 
many  precious  ones  are  penciled  with  th 
overflowings  of  his  active  mind  as  he  rea; 
the  sacred  text. 

A  grand  old  Testament  in  Greek  MS.,  th 
back  lettered  the  tenth  century,  but  witj 
1643  dimly  seen  printed  off  from  the  lad 
leaf,  Ruskin  read  and  freely  wrote  upon  il 
margins.  He  did  the  same  with  a  Gree 
Psalter,  and  still  more  fully,  and  in  ink,  i| 
his  most  valuable  tenth-century  Gree! 
gospels. 

How  precious  those  notes  become  to  th 
student  who  wishes  to  trace  Ruskin's  retur 
from  the  agnostic  attitude  of  his  middle  1  ii 
to  the  firm  faith  and  piety  of  his  age.  "Fc 
he  who  wants  to  get  at  Ruskin's  mind, 
says  his  biographer,  Collingwood,  "will  fin 
it  there.  John  xv:  9,  was  the  help  and  lil| 
he  found." 

He  was  accustomed  to  read  his  Lati[ 
Bibles  also.  His  library  contained  one  i 
three  volumes,  purple  morocco,  printed  il 
1 541.  He  owned,  too,  many  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century  Bibles  and  Psaltei! 
and  Missals.  The  one  he  prized  the  mo:j 
is  known  as  King  Hakon's  Bible,  from  | 
reference  on  the  fly  leaf  to  King  Hakon  | 
of  Norway. 

When  traveling  he  carried  with  him  va 
rious  little  testaments.    In  his  bed-rooi 
for  reading  on  wakeful  nights  he  had  1  j 
Bible  in  six  volumes,  one,  the  Apocryph;  [ 
bearing  marks  of  frequent  notes  and  pencil 
ings.    At  the  close  of  his  life  he  read  I  1 
large-typed  Bible,  or  had  it  read  to  hiij  t 
constantly  up  to  his  death. 

Very  few  helps  to  Bible  reading  were  il  t 
his  library.    The  plain  Bible  text  was  to 
book  he  read  and  studied  through  his  lor 
life,  and  he  knew  it  as  few  of  this  gene  I  ii 
ation  know  it. 

"Once  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford,"  saj  » 
Collingwood,  "I  remember  getting  into"!  i 
difficulty  about  some  passage.  'Haven|  it 
you  a  concordance?'  I  asked.  '  I'm  ashamt  se 
to  say  I  have,'  Ruskin  replied.  I  did  n< 
quite  understand  him. 

Well,'  he  explained,  'you  and  I  oughtn,  li 
to  need  a  concordance.'  " — Sue  W.  Hethei  I 
ington,  in  the  Christian  Advocate. 

"  It  is  character  that  makes  power  an  | 
that  'still  small  voice'  within  that  maka 

character.  Selection  with  the  church  as  we  | 

as  with  the  individual  is  what  counts.  Sorr  ma 

congregations  make  the  mistake  of  thin  kin  ( 

that  size  is  everything,  but  this  fighting  f(  j. 

merely  large  memberships  is  hurting  relif  |9] 

ion." — F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago.  ^ 

DON'T  LOOK  FOR  FLAWS. 

Don't  look  for  flaws  as  you  go  through  life; 

And  even  when  you  find  them, 
It  is  wise  and  kind  to  be  somewhat  blind, 

And  look  for  the  virtue  behind  them; 
For  the  cloudiest  night  has  a  hint  of  the  light 

Somewhere  in  its  shadows  hiding; 
It  is  better  by  far  to  hunt  for  a  star 

Than  the  spots  on  the  sun  abiding. 

Selected. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


LOVE. 

"The  rose  is  queen  among  the  flowers, 
None  other  is  so  fair; 
The  lily  nodding  on  her  stem 
With  fragrance  fills  the  air; 
But  sweeter  than  the  lily's  breath 

And  than  the  rose  more  fair, 
The  tender  love  of  human  hearts 
Upspringing  everywhere. 

"The  rose  will  fade  and  fall  away, 
The  lily,  too,  will  die; 
But  love  shall  live  forevermore 

Beyond  the  starry  sky. 
Then  sweeter  than  the  lily's  breath 

And  than  the  rose  more  fair, 
The  tender  love  of  human  hearts 
Upspringing  everywhere." 

The  Boy's  Choice. — -There  is  a. story  told 
of  a  father  who  took  his  little  boy  one  morn- 
ing into  the  city,  where  he  transacted  his 
business.  When  noon  came  he  took  his  boy 
into  a  restaurant  where  he  often  had  lunch. 
The  waiter,  receiving  the  order,  and  know- 
ing that  it  was  the  father's  custom  to  have 
a  bottle  of  wine,  asked  the  boy  what  he 
would  have  to  drink.  The  boy  replied:  "  I'll 
take  what  father  takes."  The  father,  realiz- 
ing the  serious  situation,  quietly  beckoned 
the  waiter  and  countermanded  the  order. 
During  the  afternoon  when  he  went  to  his 
office  the  words  of  his  boy — "  I'll  take  what 
father  takes" — were  constantly  ringing  in 
his  ears.  He  went  home  in  the  evening 
rather  troubled,  and  after  having  dinner 
retired  to  his  study,  but  he  could  do  no 
work,  for  he  could  not  forget  the  words  of 
his  boy — "I'll  take  what  father  takes" — 
and,  feeling  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
he  determined  to  settle  the  matter.  He 
knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  for  guidance, 
and  from  that  night  he  resolved  that  he 
would  never  touch  drink  again,  or  anything 
else  which  might  prove  a  source  of  danger 
to  others. — Selected. 


The  Little  Loaf. — In  the  time  of  the 
famine  the  rich  man  permitted  the  poorest 
children  of  the  city  to  come  to  his  house, 
and  said  to  them:  "There  stands  a  crate  full 
of  bread.  Each  of  you  may  take  a  loaf  from 
it,  and  you  may  come  every  day  until  God 
sends  better  times." 

The  children  at  once  surrounded  the 
basket,  striving  and  quarrelling  over  the 
bread,  because  each  desired  to  obtain  the 
finest;  and  they  finally  went  off  without  a 
word  of  thanks. 

Only  Franziska,  a  clean  but  poorly  clad 
little  girl,  remained  standing  at  a  distance, 
then  took  the  smallest  of  the  loaves  left  in 
the  basket,  kissed  her  hand  gratefully  to  the 
man,  and  went  quietly  and  becomingly  home. 

On  the  next  day  the  children  were  equally 
ill-mannered,  and  Franziska  this  time  had  a 
loaf  which  was  scarcely  half  as  large  as  the 
others;  but  when  she  reached  home  and  her 
mother  broke  the  bread,  there  fell  out  quite 
a  number  of  new  silver  pieces.  The  mother 
was  frightened,  and  said:  "Take  the  money 
back  at  once,  for  it  certainly  got  into  the 
bread  by  accident." 
'  Franziska  did  as  she  was  bid,  but  the 
benevolent  man  said  to  her:  "No,  no;  it  was 
lot  an  accident.  I  had  the  silver  baked  in 
the  smallest  loaf  in  order  to  reward  thee, 


thou  good  child.  Ever  remain  as  peace- 
loving  and  satisfied." 

He  who  would  prefer  a  smaller  loaf  than 
quarrel  about  a  greater  will  always  bring 
a  blessing  to  the  home,  even  though  no  gold 
is  baked  in  the  bread. — Reformed  Messenger. 


Working  Hours  of  Birds. — "Our  hours," 
said  a  nature  student,  "are  nothing  to  the 
birds."  Why,  some  birds  work  in  the  sum- 
mer nineteen  hours  a  day.  Indefatigably 
they  clear  the  crops  of  insects. 

"The  thrush  gets  up  at  2.30  every  summer 
morning.  He  rolls  up  his  sleeves,  and  falls 
to  work  at  once,  and  he  never  stops  until 
9.30  at  night.  A  clean  nineteen  hours.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  feeds  his  voracious  young 
two  hundred  and  six  times. 

"The  blackbird  starts  work  at  the  same 
time  as  the  thrush,  but  he  lays  off  earlier. 
His  whistle  blows  at  7.30,  and  during  his 
seventeen-hour  day  he  sets  about  one  hun- 
dred meals  before  his  kitties. 

"The  titmouse  is  up  and  about  at  three 
in  the  morning,  and  his  stopping  time  is  nine 
at  night.  A  fast  worker,  the  titmouse  is  said 
to  feed  his  young  four  hundred  and  seven- 
teen meals — meals  of  caterpillar  mainly — in 
the  long,  hard,  hot  day." — Green's  Fruit- 
Grower. 


High  School  Orders. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  a  young  girl  desiring  to 
enter  a  high  school  secret  society,  was  blind- 
folded and  forced  to  eat  pieces  of  macaroni 
boiled  in  soap — being  told  that  she  was 
eating  angle-worms — was  shown  a  red-hot 
poker,  and  told  she  was  to  be  branded  with 
it;  then  she  was  blindfolded  and  ice  pressed 
upon  her  flesh  while  the  poker  was  put  upon 
a  piece  of  fresh  meat  in  order  that  the  odor 
of  burning  flesh  and  the  hissing  of  the  hot 
iron  might  convince  her  that  she  was  indeed 
permanently  mutilated.  The  girl's  health 
was  broken  in  consequence  of  this  "playful- 
ness." 

Let  parents  listen  to  the  following  words 
from  noted  educators: 

"Parents  should  clearly  understand  that 
the  high  school  'frat'  means  an  early  and  a 
liberal  education  in  snobbishness,  in  loafing, 
in  mischief  and  in  the  manipulation  of  school 
politics." — E.  G.  Cooley,  Supt.  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

"These  societies,  at  different  periods,  have 
been  fruitful  sources  of  excitement,  jealousy) 
and  heartburning  among  the  students." — 
President  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College. 

"Thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of 
a  college  secret  society,  and  while  I  had  up- 
right fellow  members,  and  we  encouraged 
literary  culture,  I  found  the  association  was 
chiefly  a  temptation  to  vice." — Howard 
Crosby,  Chancellor  University  of  New  York. 

"The  charities  of  these  orders  are  utterly 
unchristian.  Their  plan  is  to  keep  out  any 
one  who  is  likely  to  need  anything.  They 
shut  out  the  maimed  and  the  halt,  the  wo- 
men and  the  children,  and  pick  out  the  able- 
bodied  men,  and  propose  to  give  charity  to 
those  who  have  paid,  and  the  friends  of 
those  who  have  paid,  and  nobody  else;  this 
is  called  charity.    It  is  not  charity,  it  is 


absolute  selfishness." — C.  A.  Blanchard, 
President  of  Wheaton  College. 

"Why  do  all  languages  ascribe  an  open 
countenance  to  a  brave  and  high-soukd 
man,  but  a  close,  shy,  disguised,  secretive 
one  to  villians?  To  what  class  do  the  secre- 
tive animals  belong,  the  fox,  the  tiger,  the 
cat,  the  snake?  Should  brutes  imitate  men 
as  in  Aesop's  time,  would  not  those  form 
the  secret  societies?  .  .  .  Where  do 
gamblers  live?  Where  do  counterfeiters  ply 
their  trade?  Where  does  licentiousness 
breed  its  pollutions?  Do  these  seek  day- 
light, the  open  street,  the  market  place,  the 
common  resorts  of  virtuous  men?  No,  they 
all  belong  to  the  order  of  secret  societies." 
— Horace  Mann.— Christian  Instructor. 


Don't  Wait  Until  To-morrow. — Oh,  my 
dear  friends,  you  who  are  letting  miserable 
misunderstandings  run  on  from  year  to  year, 
meaning  to  clear  them  up  some  day;  ycu 
who  are  keeping  wretched  quarrels  alive  be- 
cause you  cannot  quite  make  up  your  mind 
that  now  is  the  day  to  sacrifice  your  pride 
and  kill  them;  you  who  are  passing  men 
sullenly  upon  the  street,  not  speaking  to 
them  out  of  some  silly  spite,  and  yet  know- 
ing that  it  would  fill  you  with  shame  and 
remorse  if  you  heard  that  one  of  those  men 
were  dead  to-morrow  morning;  you  who  are 
letting  your  neighbor  starve,  till  you  hear 
that  he  is  dying  of  starvation,  or  letting  your 
friend's  heart  ache  for  a  word  of  appreciation 
or  sympathy,  which  you  mean  to  give  some 
day — if  you  only  know  and  see  and  feel,  all 
of  a  sudden,  that  "the  time  is  short,"  how  it 
would  break  the  spell!  How  you  would  go 
instantly  and  do  the  thing  which  you  might 
never  have  another  chance  to  do. — Phillips 
Brooks. 


Ministry. — Little  as  I  am  inclined  to  cast 
any  blame  upon  others  who  are  evidently 
accepted  and  assisted  by  their  "own  Mas- 
ter," I  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty  plainly  laid 
upon  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  hold  up  a 
still  higher  and  purer  standard  respecting  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  principle  gener- 
ally understood  and  admitted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Society,  that  the  faculty  of  the 
Christian  ministry  is  a  gift  of  the  Spirit 
which  cannot  be  rightly  exercised  otherwise 
than  under  the  direct  and  immediate  influence 
of  that  Spirit.  Friends  are  not,  therefore, 
satisfied  with  any  general  impression  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel;  nor 
do  they  venture,  under  such  impression, 
either  to  employ  their  own  intellectual 
exertions  as  a  preparation  for  the  service, 
or  to  select  their  own  time  for  performing  it. 
If  it  be  the  Divine  will  that  they  should 
minister,  they  believe  it  will  be  manifested 
to  them  by  the  Divine  Spirit  when  they  are 
to  speak,  whom  they  arc  to  address,  and 
what  things  they  are  to  express.  In  the 
exercise  of  so  high  and  sacred  a  function, 
they  dare  not  depend  either  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  upon  their  own  strength  or  wis- 
dom; but  they  feel  constrained  to  place  their 
sole  reliance  upon  Him  who  "searcheth  the 
reins  and  the  hearts;"  upon  Him  who  "hath 
the  key  of  David;"  who  "openeth  and  no 
man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man 
openeth."    Rev.  iii:  7. — J.  J.  Gurney. 
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Juvenile  Idleness  and  Vagabondage. 

BY  GEORGE  HONNORAT,  CHIEF  OF  POLICE,  PARIS. 

Idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vice.  If  we 
consider  only  the  effect  of  idleness  on  the 
children  of  a  city  the  field  is  large  enough. 
Who  has  not  been  saddened  by  seeing  the 
boys  and  girls  wandering  through  the  streets, 
playing  truant,  hanging  round  the  shops, 
begging  for  pennies  or  stealing  from  the 
stalls,  pushing  against  each  other  and  against 
the  passers-by,  crowding  the  book  stalls  and 
looking  at  obscene  pictures,  insulting  women, 
picking  pockets  and  boasting  of  it?  Vaga- 
bondage, begging,  stealing,  prostitution,  are 
only  the  first  steps  on  the  fatal  road  of 
idleness.  As  the  child  grows  he  becomes  the 
adult  criminal. 

The  chief  cause  of  idleness  and  vagabond- 
age in  children  is  the  lack  of  moral  training 
in  the  home,  the  relaxing  of  family  ties  and 
wantof  proper  parental  supervision.  Another 
cause  is  the  neglect  of  schooling.  In  most 
civilized  countries  parents  are  compelled  by 
law  to  keep  their  children  in  school  a  certain 
number  of  years,  but  in  our  larger  cities 
there  are  not  schools  enough ;  and  where  there 
are  schools  the  law  does  not  deal  severely 
enough  with  parents  who  keep  their  children 
out  of  school.  Again,  the  schools  close  too 
early  in  the  day.  The  children  are  freed 
from  them  at  four  o'clock,  while  the  parents 
do  not  get  home  from  work  till  seven  or 
eight  in  the  evening.  In  that  interval  what 
are  the  children  doing?  They  are  running 
the  street  with  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
that  sort  of  life. 

Then  there  are  too  many  school  holidays, 
when  the  children  are  turned  loose,  though 
their  parents  are  away  at  their  daily  work. 
Such  days  give  great  opportunity  for  vaga- 
bondage. 

Still  another  reason  is  that  the  teachers 
sometimes  forget  that  something  besides 
scientific  teaching  is  necessary.  Is  it  not  this 
fault  in  education  which  explains  why  we 
find  in  the  young  generation  so  many  young 
people  who  have  no  moral  curb,  who  respect 
no  authority  and  who  have  an  eye  for  noth- 
ing but  an  opportunity  to  gratify  their  own 
desires  and  caprices?  Thus,  being  defrauded 
of  proper  guidance  from  parents  and  teach- 
ers, they  are  easily  perverted,  especially 
those  born  of  parents  who  are  alcoholic, 
syphilitic,  consumptive  or  with  a  feeble 
brain. 

Another  cause  of  idleness  is  the  cupidity  of 
parents  who  want  to  get  their  children  into 
shops  and  factories  as  early  as  possible,  that 
they  may  bring  in  a  little  money.  In  such 
shops  and  factories  the  work  is  monotonous 
and  the  pay  small  and  the  children  desert 
them  for  the  street.  And  if  they  accept  the 
new  life  of  industry  in  the  factory  they  are 
often  laid  off  in  the  dull  seasons  against  their 
will  and  so  fall  into  a  life  of  idleness. 

The  very  measures  to  protect  child-labor- 
ers, especially  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor, 
have  had  the  annoying  and  unexpected  re- 
sult of  throwing  them  out  of  industry.  Cer- 
tain laws,  like  the  French  legislation,  having 
decided  that  where  minors  and  adults  work 
together  the  hours  for  the  latter  must  not 
be  longer  than  for  the  former,  employers 


have  refused  to  hire  juvenile  workers  at  all, 
and  so  they  are  thrown  out  a  prey  to  the 
idle  life. 

Each  of  these  causes  demands  a  remedy. 
One  of  the  first  is  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  for  all  the  children  of 
school  age,  and  where  necessary  guardian 
classes  that  shall  keep  those  children  whose 
parents'  are  at  work  till  their  return.  And 
little  girls  should  be  escorted  to  their  homes 
when  their  parents  can  not  come  for  them. 
Holidays  should  be  reduced  in  number. 
Special  classes  for  backward  children  should 
be  formed.  School  colonies  in  the  country 
or  by  the  sea  should  be  organized  for  deli- 
cate children.  And  finally  the  school  should 
be  not  only  a  place  for  mental  instruction, 
but  for  moral  training;  where  the  mind 
should  be  instructed,  and  the  conscience  and 
the  heart  as  well  should  be  trained. 

After  school  age  the  best  thing  would  be 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade  if  possible;  other- 
wise there  should  be  professional  and  in- 
dustrial courses,  for  this  is  the  most  danger- 
ous transition  period,  between  going  to 
school  and  finding  permanent  work  for  life. 
Later,  in  the  mixed  shops,  where  old  and 
young  work  together,  there  should  be  a 
special  arrangement  of  hours  according  to 
each  category  of  workers. 

When  parents  forfeit  their  parental  rights 
so  that  they  let  the  children  drift  into  lives 
of  vagabondage,  idleness  and  vice,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taken  away  and  sent  to 
industrial  schools,  having  no  penal  charac- 
ter, where  they  can  be  taught  to  earn  their 
living. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  police  should 
exercise  a  more  strict  and  careful  guardian- 
ship on  the  streets  and  not  allow  children  to 
form  bands  of  idle  loafers.  Other  persons 
also  might  be  empowered  to  see  that  such 
children  are  looked  after  according  to  proper 
regulations,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  special  courts  for  them. 

Conclusions:  The  way  to  meet  idleness 
and  vagabondage  in  the  large  cities  then  is 
two-fold:  preventive  and  repressive.  In  the 
first  group  the  means  are  educative  and 
moral,  with  patience.  They  may  be  costly, 
but  it  is  true  economy. 

As  to  the  means  by  repression  it  should 
be  by  more  active  surveillance  on  the  part 
of  the  police,  charitable  institutions  and 
persons  delegated  to  act  in  cases  where 
society  has  to  act  in  place  of  the  family. 

The  following  recommendations  may  be 
made: 

Multiply  the  schools. 

Give  a  large  place  to  moral  education. 

Punish  severely  parents  who  break  school 
obligations. 

Multiply  professional  courses. 

Modify  child  labor  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  apprenticeship. 

Deal  energetically  with  parents  who  for- 
feit their  parental  rights. 

Create  reform  schools  for  vicious  children 
for  their  own  sake  and  to  save  the  contami- 
nation of  the  community. 

Have  the  police  keep  better  watch  of  the 
streets  and  secure  aids  to  them  in  this 
through  private  institutions.  Let  such 
agents  question  the  children  and  when 


necessary  bring  them  before  the  publi 
authorities. 

Create,  if  necessary,  special  courts  fc 
children. 

What  Do  You  Think  About? 

Are  you  a  dreamer,  or  a  schemer;  do  yoi 
thoughts  center  themselves  all  the  time  o 
the  things  with  which  you  are  occupiec 
whether  work  or  recreation,  or  are  yoi 
thoughts  like  butterflies,  dancing  about  frci 
one  thing  to  another  without  remaining  lcn 
anywhere?  Most  persons,  if  not  all  person 
can  classify  themselves  by  one  or  the  other  ( 
these  four  different  habits  of  thought;  excep 
that  some  persons  will  find  themselves  <. 
different  times  in  different  classes. 

"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he. 
Our  thoughts  form  our  characters.  Outwar 
acts  or  spoken  words  only  indicate  the  effec 
of  our  thinking;  for  it  is  out  of  the  abur 
dance  of  the  heart  that  the  mouth  speaket 
and  by  the  character  of  our  desires  that  oi 
actions  are  determined. 

Thought  breeds  desire  and  desire  bea; 
fruit  in  word  and  act. 

How  little  we  realize,  commonly,  the  effe<| 
of  our  thoughts  upon  our  characters  an 
upon  our  capabilities.   We  are  apt  to  alio  J 
our  thoughts  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  ow, 
inclinations,  under  a  sort  of  hazy  impressicj 
that  thoughts  are  of  little  consequence  J 
long  as  they  do  not  result  in  action.  Evej 
when  our  thoughts  express  themselves  i 
words  we  do  not  realize  that  words  are  livid 
things  and  can  never  be  recalled,  and  that 
careless  word  may  do  infinite  mischief.  Jesi 
said:  "  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speal 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  dai 
of  judgment.   For  by  thy  words  thou  sha 
be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  t| 
condemned." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  words  hav 
much  more  than  passing  importance.  Thtl 
live  in  God's  memory;  they  live  in  the  cha 
acter  of  him  who  utters  them,  and  they  veil 
often  live  in  the  characters  of  some  of  tho  j 
who  hear  them.   Because  they  live  in  Gcdji 
memory  they  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  Gc 
and  that  fact  alone  should  make  us  vel 
careful  of  our  words.    But  how  often  tl 
word  we  utter  gives  the  thought  from  whk 
it  sprung  a  stronger  hold  upon  us,  and  thi 
helps  to  shape  our  character  for  good  or  evi 
And  how  often  a  word  that  is  careless  ; 
spoken  and  soon  forgotten  by  the  speak 
makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  ar 
on  the  character  of  some  one  who  hears  i 

There  are  many  thoughts  that  are  inn 
cent  enough  in  themselves  which  neverth  » 
less  bear  evil  fruit.    A  habit  of  dreamir 
causes  absent-mindedness  and  consequei 
inefficiency,  and  that  is  a  very  evil  thin;  i 
though  the  nature  of  our  day  dreams  rra 
be  apparently  not  only  innocent  but  goo< 
For  instance,  we  may  be  dreaming  of  doir 
some  great  service  to  humanity,  some  nob 
and  philanthropic  work,  while  the  opportun  \ 
ties  for  present  service  which  God  has  pi 
within  our  reach  pass  by  unnoticed.  Sue 
dreams  never  materialize;  for  God  will  n< 
give  us  opportunity  to  do  the  great  thinj 
if  we  fail  to  do  the  little  things,  and  even 
we  did  get  the  opportunity  we  would  fir 
ourselves  unable  to  utilize  it  for  want  J 
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practise.  We  would  not  be  able  to  rise  to 
the  emergency  for  lack  of  force  of  character. 

We  all  need  to  take  to  our  own  hearts  the 
prayer  of  one  of  our  sweetest  hymn  writers, 
"1  ask  Thee  for  a  present  mind,  intent  on 
pleasing  Thee." — Selected. 

Whether  God  chose  you  to  labor  or 
suffer,  you  have  no  reason  to  complain ; 
especially  if  He  is  leading  you  to  glory. 

"One  who  thinks  for  himself  imagines 
that  no  one  ever  traveled  that  road  before. 
But  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  look, 
he  would  find  the  footprints  of  others  all 
along  the  way." 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Seventh  Month  25th 
to  30th): 

Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Seventh 

Month  25th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  at  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Seventh  Month  26th,  at 

10.30  A.  M. 

Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Seventh 

Month  26th,  at  9.30  A.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Seventh  Month  26th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Seventh  Month  27th,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Seventh 

Month  27th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Seventh  Month  27th,  at  10  A.  m. 
Philadelphia,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Seventh  Month  28th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month 

28th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month  28th, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 

The  following,  which  might  be  headed  "A  Modern 
Quaker  Wedding,"  is  from  The  Friends'  Messenger,  of 
High  Point,  N.  C.  It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who,  having  separated  themselves  from  the 
principles  of  our  Society,  charge  those  whom  they  call 
'  Separatists"  with  having  no  just  ground  for  separa- 
tion . — Editor. 

married. 

Wolfe-Marshall — A  beautiful  marriage  was  cele- 
brated at  Friends'  Church,  Mt.  Airy,  about  noon,  Sixth 
Month  8th,  when  Miss  Mamie  Marshall  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Henry  Wolfe. 

The  decorations  were  beautiful.  While  the  wedding 
party  was  forming  at  the  front  entrance.  Miss  Mabel 
Greenwood,  of  Elkin,  sang  "Fond  and  True,"  while 
Miss  Frances  Marshall  played  the  accompaniment,  after- 
wards playing  the  wedding  march  to  which  the  party 
proceeded  down  the  aisle  and  formed  in  front  of  the 
altar. 

T.  Wesley  Wooten  said  the  magic  words  that  united 
two  young  lives  and  the  beautiful  ring  ceremony  was 
used. 


The  appointed  meeting  at  East  Cain,  Pa.,  which  was 
held  last  First-day  afternoon,  was  arranged  for  at  the 
request  of  our  Friend  Nathaniel  B.  Jones,  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  prospect  for  religious  service  in  Bradford 
Monthly  Meeting,  for  which  he  had  received  a  minute 
from  his  own  Monthly  Meeting.  Although  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  this  historic  old  meeting-house  is 
sparsely  inhabited,  the  meeting  was  largely  attended. 
Much  satisfaction  with  the  meeting  was  expressed  by 
the  residents.  Four  recorded  ministers  were  present, 
all  of  whom  had  a  part  in  the  vocal  exercises  of  the 
meeting.  Notice  was  given  for  another  meeting  two 
weeks  later,  the  31st  instant,  at  the  same  hour,  three 
3'clock  p.  M. 


The  Friend  has  received  from  the  publishers,  The 
|ohn  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  the 
'Autobiography  of  Allen  Jay."  Up  to  the  present,  the 
Editor  has  been  unable  to  find  time  to  read  the  book. 


Correspondence. 

(In  a  recent  article,  a  description  of  the  floods  in 
rrance  was  given.    Justine  Dalencourt  was  born  a 


Romanist,  but  has  been  a  member  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  since  1872.  She  conducts  a  training  school  for 
girls  as  combined  nurses  and  Bible  readers  among  the 
poor  of  Paris.  The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  to  Han- 
nah P.  Morris): 

Paris,  Fifth  Month  23rd,  1910. 

Thou  wilt  understand  that  we  have  a  training  home 
(the  only  one  in  France).  We  meet,  I  am  sad  to  say, 
with  a  great  dearth  of  conversions  and  people  wonder 
how  even  we  get  our  number,  which  is  generally  eight 
yearly;  they  are  only  accepted  when  they  profess  to  be 
converted  and  have  given  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
consecration.  We  could  get  a  few  more  if  we  had  the 
means  to  give  them  a  small  remuneration  from  the 
first  year.  We  keep  them  two  years.  As  we  do  not 
receive  them  before  nineteen,  several  find  it  difficult 
to  depend  upon  their  parents  at  that  age,  and  have  to 
give  up  the  realization  of  their  wish.  Some  gladly  give 
up  a  high  salary  either  in  teaching  or  commerce,  but 
cannot  weigh  on  their  parents  for  their  maintenance. 
Alas,  it  is  now  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  it  is  neither 
the  noble  nor  the  rich  who  offer  their  service  to  the  Lord. 

Our  dear  pupils  are  greatly  valued  and  we  have  not 
unfrequently  ten  applications  for  such  a  helper,  when 
we  have  only  one  to  send  away.  Our  work  is  diverse, 
it  has  three  centres  in  Paris,  and  we  add  several  philan- 
thropical  branches  to  direct  evangelization,  such  as 
libraries,  savings  banks,  clothing  and  grocery  clubs, 
the  nursing  of  the  poor  sick.  Our  pupils  have  to  attend 
a  course  of  medical  studies,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
receive  a  certificate.  Some  feel  drawn  to  give  their 
life  to  the  care  of  the  sick;  in  that  case  they  have  to 
complete  such  studies.  Then  they  are  greatly  valued  in 
Christian  works  as  Christian  Protestant  nurses  (of 
which  there  is  also  a  sad  dearth). 

Some  who  have  leading  capabilities  have  become 
superintendents  of  small  hospitals,  others  make  efficient 
heads  of  diverse  works,  or  efficient  helpers. 

When  I  visit  one  part  or  another  of  the  provinces,  as 
many  are  the  Christian  sisters  of  all  classes  who  invite 
me  to  go  and  press  Christian  women  to  work  in  their 
neighborhoods,  I  can  tell  thee  that  it  is  often  the  hum- 
blest, the  least  outwardly  gifted,  who  do  the  most  last- 
ing work. 

Thou  canst  see,  dear  friend,  that  I  have  not  time  to 
feel  lonely  and  isolated.  My  loving  Saviour,  faithful 
beyond  expression,  has  given  me  the  souls  of  my 
beloved  children  and  husband  before  He  took  them; 
since  then  He  has  often  led  me  to  hope  He  would  call 
me  soon,  yet  He  has  postponed,  and  it  has  made  me 
feel  that  "time  is  short"  and  must  be  made  much  of. 
1  have  grown  old  in  his  service,  but  his  service  has  not 
grown  old;  I  enjoy  it  as  if  my  privilege  of  being  enlisted 
in  it  had  begun  last  week.  In  fact,  considering  my  near 
prospect  of  continuing  in  a  holier  way  my  service  above, 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  one  happier  than  I. 

Wilt  thou  understand  my  deficient  English?  I  dare 
say  thy  kindness  will  help  thee  to  it. 

I  am  accustomed  to  trust  my  correspondents  to  make 
up  for  what  I  lack. 

Thine  affectionately  in  our  one  Father  and  Saviour, 

J.  Dalencourt. 

Gathered  Notes. 

The  Question  of  Authorship. — Recently  the  writer 
heard  a  speaker  make  the  remark  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  written  by  the 
commonly  accepted  authors  or  not,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence who  wrote  them,  he  said. 

This  is  a  very  loose  statement  and  unworthy  of  any 
careful  thinker,  for  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
who  wrote  these  various  books. 

First,  if  a  book  clearly  states  who  the  author  is,  and 
that  statement  could  be  proven  false,  the  entire  book 
is  invalidated. 

Secondly,  if  a  prophetical  book  is  by  the  critics  as- 
signed to  much  later  date  than  that  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  generally  accepted  author,  its  prophetical 
value  is  entirely  destroyed.  Any  one  could  write  a 
prophecy  if  it  were  written  after  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy. 

Thirdly,  if  a  book  is  ascribed  to  an  author  who  lived 
at  the  time  the  facts  occurred  of  which  he  writes,  his 
work  is  of  greater  worth  than  that  could  be  which  was 
written  by  one  not  cotemporary  with  the  events  de- 
picted. Several  books  of  the  Bible  have  been  attacked 
and  their  worth  lessened  in  the  minds  of  some  by  such 
weak  assertions  as  that  quoted  above. — The  Evangelical 
Friend. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  International  School  of 
Peace,  Chicago  has  enjoyed  the  presence  of  Walter 
Walsh,  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  for  ten  days.   During  his 


stay  in  Chicago,  a  meeting  was  held  at  General  F.  D. 
Grant's  headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  By  special  invitation,  W. 
Walsh  attended  and  protested  against  the  military 
features  of  the  movement.  This  movement,  which  has 
been  pushed  in  England  by  Sir  Baden-Powell,  is  now 
launched  in  America.  It  aims  to  capture  the  boys  of 
the  public  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  churches.  It  tends 
towards  universal  military  service  and  the  glorification 
of  militarism.  It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most 
active  and  formidable  forces  with  which  pacifists  must 
reckon  in  days  to  come.  In  the  face  of  W.  Walsh's 
earnest  protest,  the  new  society  was  launched  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  making  the  military  features 
prominent.  General  Grant,  like  other  soldiers,  looks 
upon  the  military  life  as  being  as  sacred  as  the  religious 
life,  and  declares  that  he  will  strive  to  make  the  military 
element  prominent  in  the  new  movement. — Charles 
E.  Beals,  Field  Secretary,  in  Advocate  oj  Peace. 


By  a  recent  decision  of  the  state  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  famous  garb  law  of  that  state  is  up- 
held. By  the  terms  of  this  law  it  is  declared  unlawful 
for  any  person  whose  clothing  is  an  indication  of  his  or 
her  church  relations  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state.  The  state  has  the  usual  constitutional  provi- 
sion guaranteeing  freedom  of  religious  convictions,  yet 
goes  on  making  laws  that  would  debar  William  Penn 
himself,  were  he  living  to-day,  from  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  So  long  as  Isa.  iii:  16-24,  Tim.  ii:  9, 
10,  I.  Peter  iii :  3,  4,  and  other  testimonies  against  gaudy 
display  and  in  favor  of  simplicity  of  attire  have  a  place 
in  the  inspired  Book,  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  people 
to  "obey  God  rather  than  man,"  and  if  this  bars  them 
out  from  the  public  schools,  let  their  services  be  ren- 
dered along  other  fines.  Let  us  pray  for  our  rulers. 
Possibly  God  will  overrule,  and  this  law  be  repealed. — 
Gospel  Herald. 


John  Wesley  and  the  Captain. — //  ye  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  your  Heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive 
you.  An  angry  sea  captain  was  once  appealed  to  by 
John  Wesley  to  forgive  his  man  servant  whom  he  had 
caught  pilfering,  and  responded,  "  I  never  forgive." 
"Then  1  hope."  was  the  striking  retort,  "that  you  never 
sin." — John  Lewis,  Saskatoon.  Sask.,  in  S.  S.  Times. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  of  the  13th  from  Wash- 
ington says:  Imports  exceeding  by  more  than  $114.- 
000,000  those  of  any  previous  similar  period  came  into 
the  United  States  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
operation  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  ending  Sixth 
Month  30th  last.  More  than  forty-nine  per  cent,  of 
these  imports  entered  free  of  duty,  being  a  larger  per- 
centage than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  previ- 
ous year,  except  1897,  the  closing  year  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  law,  and  1892,  1893  and  1894,  when  sugar  was 
admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  McKinley  law. 

President  Taft  has  withdrawn  more  millions  of  acres 
of  coal  lands  in  different  States  of  the  West,  bringing 
the  total  of  coal  lands  withdrawals  made  by  him  up  to 
71  ^  18,588  acres. 

Prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquor,  it  is  said,  will  be 
extended  by  the  national  government  on  ceded  Indian 
lands  in  Minnesota.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
decided  to  enforce  its  anti-liquor  regulations  on  a  larger 
area  of  these  lands  than  previously  has  been  attempted. 
All  the  lands  within,  and  adjacent  to.  the  White  Earth 
and  Leach  Lake  reservations  will  be  embraced  in  the 
prohibited  territory.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  in  order  to  protect  the  Indians  ade- 
quately against  whiskey,  and  also  to  enforce,  so  far  as 
its  appropriation  will  permit,  the  provision  of  the  treat- 
ies by  which  the  lands  were  ceded.  These  conventions 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  State,  except  by  consent 
of  Congress  or  the  President,  and  if  carried  out  strictly 
according  to  their  letter,  it  is  said,  would  embrace  even 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  State  Health  Commissioner, 
in  a  late  address,  stated  that  Pennsylvania  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  medical  profession  in  its  daily  work, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  possibly,  indeed,  than  any  country  in  the  world. 
Since  the  Eleventh  Month.  1906.  when  the  Department 
of  Health's  laboratories  first  got  into  good  working 
order,  the  State  has  examined  and  reported  on  13.568 
specimens  of  water  used  for  drinking  purposes,  giving 
in  each  instance  the  bacterial  count.  He  also  said: 
"Availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  Division  for  the  Distribution  of  Biological  Products, 
physicians  in  the  rural  districts  had  since  the  system 
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was  inaugurated  in  Tenth  Month,  1905,  up  to  Twelfth 
Month  31st,  1909,  treated  20,794  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
administered  the  serum  for  the  purposes  of  immuniza- 
tion in  15.125  instances.  Of  these  immunized  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  acquired  the  disease,  and  the 
number  of  these  who  died  was  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  mention.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate  if 
we  claim  that  eight  thousand  lives  have  been  saved  by 
this  measure  alone." 

A  despatch  from  Mauch  Chunk  of  the  12th  instant, 
mentions  the  discovery  of  some  nuggets  of  gold  in  a 
lot  in  East  Mauch  Chunk,  and  adds:  "It  has  always 
been  contended  by  Western  prospectors  who  visited 
this  section  that  gold  in  paying  quantities  could  be 
found  here  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lehigh  River,  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  showed  all  signs  of  its  proximity  to 
that  precious  metal.  So  convincing  were  these  conten- 
tions of  the  prospectors  of  the  abounding  of  gold  in 
these  mountains' that  ex-County  Commissioner  John 
O'Donnell  formed  a  company  twenty  years  ago,  and 
began  tunneling  Bear  Mountain  at  this  place.  After 
a  tunnel  had  been  driven  a  distance  of  eighty-five  feet 
gold  was  discovered,  but  not  in  paying  quantities." 

Warnings  have  been  issued  from  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
that  farmers  should  look  after  "stalk  borers,"  which 
are  causing  loss  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State. 
The  borer  feeds  on  potato  and  tomato  plants,  and  Dr. 
Surface  advises  that  it  be  destroyed  before  it  gets  a 
foothold  which  will  cause  financial  loss. 

The  school  directors  of  the  Bridgeport  public  schools 
have  adopted  a  resolution  restoring  Bible  reading  in  the 
schools  under  their  care  upon  the  opening  of  these 
schools  in  the  Ninth  Month  next. 

Philadelphia's  population  is  approximately  1,525,000 
and  the  State's  7.000,000,  according  to  official  estimates 
made  by  N.  B.  Kelly,  supervisor  of  the  census  for  this 
district.  With  these  figures  as  a  basis  the  increase  of 
this  city  during  the  last  ten  years  is  close  to  331,400 
and  that  of  the  State  1,000,000. 

Building  operations  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
cities  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1909  repre- 
sented expenditures  close  to  a  billion  dollars,  according 
to  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  This  result  is  taken  to  be-one  of  the  principal 
indications  that  during  1909  the  country  recovered  from 
the  financial  panic  of  1907  and  1908. 

The  United  States  is  beginning  rapidly  to  supply  for 
its  own  use  fruits  and  nuts  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
practically  all  imported  from  other  countries.  This 
applies  particularly  to  certain  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as 
oranges,  prunes  and  raisins,  while  bananas,  figs,  wal- 
nuts, cocoanuts  and  almonds  are  still  largely  imported. 

It  is  stated  from  Juneau,  Alaska,  that  the  Great 
Glacier  in  Rainy  Hollow,  near  Haines,  Alaska,  is  moving 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  feet  a  day.  Huge  masses  of  ice 
are  falling  with  thunderous  noise  over  the  precipice 
where  the  glacier  discharges.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  such  rapid  extension  of  the  ice  rivers  been 
known,  it  is  said.  The  theory  is  that  avalanches  caused 
by  earthquakes  are  responsible  for  the  increased  flow. 
The  National  Geographical  Society  has  an  expedition 
in  Alaska  studying  the  phenomenon. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  postal  savings  bank  bill 
lately  enacted  by  Congress,  anyone  over  ten  years  of 
age  can  deposit  any  amount  between  one  dollar  and 
one  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  month,  not  over  one 
hundred  dollars  in  one  month,  and  two  percent,  interest 
will  be  paid  on  the  deposit.  No  account  will  be  allowed 
to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  The  main  designs  of 
the  new  system  are  the  drawing  into  circulation  of 
much  of  the  money  that  is  now  hoarded  away  and  to 
encourage  the  poor  to  save.  The  government  will  be 
responsible  for  the  people's  money,  and  will  deposit  it 
in  both  state  and  national  depositories,  these  being 
required  to  give  public  securities,  such  as  state,  county, 
and  municipal  bonds.  On  the  15th  instant  applications 
from  fifteen  post-offices  in  Pennsylvania,  and  four  in 
New  Jersey  had  been  received,  for  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  banks. 

The  pension  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sixth  Month 
30th  last  was  $160,000,000,  and  this  brings  the  grand 
total  expended  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
sum  of  $4,073,816,352. 

Scores  of  forest  fires  are  among  the  consequences  of 
the  long  drought  in  Montana.  From  every  part  of  the 
State  and  from  adjoining  Slates  comes  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  timber  by  flames  and  tales  of  peril  to  the 
logging  camps,  ranches  and  villages.  The  damage 
already  done  will  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  1  5th  from  London  says: 
"The  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  299  to  190,  to- 
night passed  the  second  reading  of  the  woman's  suffrage 
bill.    The  bill  provides  for  the  granting  of  the  parlia- 


mentary franchise  to  women  who  are  possessed  of  the 
property  qualification  and  who  already  exercise  the 
franchise  in  municipal  elections.  The  unexpectedly 
large  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine  gives  an  im- 
portant impetus  to  woman's  suffrage,  but  many  obsta- 
cles must  yet  be  overcome  before  the  principle  is  legal- 
ized by  the  necessary  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five.  The  House  subsequently  referred  the  bill 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole." 

According  to  a  bulletin  recently  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  at  the  Statistical  Office  of  Germany, 
the  average  annual  income  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  families  was  shown  to  be  $521.72.  The  highest 
average  family  income  reported  was  for  families  of 
teachers,  $784.05,  followed  by  that  for  families  of  offi- 
cials of  secondary  rank,  $681.09,  ar,d  for  salaried  per- 
sons in  private  employ,  $581.12,  while  that  for  families 
of  unskilled  workmen  was  $410.91,  and  the  lowest  was 
for  families  of  workmen,  $378.14. 

A  late  despatch  from  Washington,  D.  C,  says:  "The 
tide  of  emigration  of  home  seekers  to  Canada,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  concern  to  the  administrators 
of  the  public  domain  for  the  past  few  years,  has  turned 
in  the  opinion  of  officials  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 
Thousands  have  returned,  and  a  great  many  more  are 
expected  back  soon.  The  American  settlers  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  character  of  the  land,  the  crops  from 
which,  they  alleged,  consisted  principally  of  alfalfa  and 
such  hardy  grains  as  winter  wheat,  and  even  these  were 
not  sure.  During  the  last  nine  months,  it  is  said,  fifteen 
thousand  settlers  have  returned  to  the  States  from 
Canada." 

The  fourth  Pan-American  Conference  opened  on  the 
1 2th  instant,  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  last  conference  was 
held  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1906.  The  present  conference 
plans  to  adopt  a  series  of  conventions  and  resolutions 
framed  for  the  actual  good  of  the  various  States  on  the 
American  Continent,  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
governments  concerned. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Palestine  a  great  change  is  taking 
place  from  the  influx  of  Jews  into  that  country.  In 
1827  there  were  but  about  five  hundred  Jews  in  all 
Palestine.  Now  there  are  over  fifty  thousand  Jews  in 
and  around  Jerusalem  alone.  In  many  places  the 
Hebrew  language  is  spoken. 

A  despatch  mentions  the  destruction  by  fire  on  the 
1 2th  instant  of  the  town  of  Campbellton,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Five  thousand  residents  of  Campbellton  and 
four  hundred  who  lived  in  Richardsville  are  homeless. 
One  thousand  buildings  in  Campbellton  and  seventy- 
five  in  the  village  were  destroyed.  Campbellton  was 
the  largest  cedar  shingle  centre  in  eastern  America. 
All  the  mills  were  destroyed.  The  fire  was  the  greatest 
in  New  Brunswick  since  the  destruction  of  a  large  part 
of  St.  John  in  1877. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  84. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  Phila.;  Susanna  Kite,  Phila.;  Anne 
E.  Piersol,  G't'n;  Hannah  B.  Evans,  G't'n,  and  for  E. 
W.  Silver,  Md.;  Luna  O.  Stanley,  Ag't,  Ind.,  $14,  for 
Irene  J.  Pickett,  E.  B.  Carter,  W.  C.  Stanley,  M.  T. 
Stanley,  Joel  R.  Macy  to  No.  26,  vol.  85,  and  Joel  W. 
Hodson,  $4,  to  No.  52,  vol.  84;  Joseph  C.  Exton  for 
Amy  S.  L.  Exton,  N.  J.;  Milton  Mills,  la.;  Dinah  S. 
Macon,  N.  C;  Wm.  Smallwood,  Pa.;  Wm.  F.  Wicker- 
sham  for  A.  E.  and  M.  H.  Wickersham,  Pa.;  J.  E. 
Rhoads,  Del.,  $10,  for  himself,  Joseph  Rhoads,  George 
A.  Rhoads,  Robert  R.  Tatnall  and  Stephen  C.  Singleton; 
Charles  B.  Demetriades,  Phila.;  Sarah  D.  Hoopes,  Pa.; 
Sarah  E.  P.  Dunham,  N.  J.;  Benjamin  Vail,  Pa.;  Wm. 
H.  Moon,  and  for  J.  Edward  Moon,  Pa.;  Samuel  Biddle, 
Pa.,  and  for  Mary  D.  Shotwell;  Wilson  Hutchens,  Mo.; 
J.  S.  More,  Kan.;  Jesse  Negus,  Ag't,  la.,  $24,  for  Elisha 
J.  Bye,  Jacob  Cook,  Lester  Chamness,  Lars  C.  Hanson, 
Nicholas  Larson,  Jane  Lloyd,  Richard  Mott,  Thomas 
E.  Mott,  John  Mather,  L.  Claudia  Negus,  Peder  G. 
Pederson,  and  Margaret  A.Tomlinson  ;  Anna  M.  Deacon, 
Calif.;  Leah  J.  Paxson,  la.;  Thomas  C.  Hogue,  Pa.; 
Elizabeth  Cadbury,  Phila.;  Samuel  S.  Cowgill,  Calif.; 
Wm.  H.  Randolph,  N.  J.;  Mary  W.  Trimble,  Pa.;  Ellen 
C.  Tomljnson,  Phila.;  Henry  D.  Allen,  Phila.;  Mary  W. 
Allen,  Me.;  Wm.  Scattergood,  Ag't,  Pa.,  $76,  for  Charity 
Baldwin,  Jane  M.  Cope,  David  Cope,  Nathan  Cope, 
Morris  S.  Cope,  Caleb  W.  Davis,  Lydia  H.  Darlington, 
Lydia  Embree,  Rebecca  F.  Evans,  Thos.  C.  Eldridge, 
Mary  E.  Eldridge,  George  Forsythe,  Joshua  R.  Howell, 
Edward  H.  Hall,  Ralston  R.  Hoopes,  E.  Malin  Hoopes, 
Richard  W.  Hutton,  Sarah  T.  House,  and  for  Lena  H. 
Sharpless,  Jane  B.  Jacobs,  Elizabeth  D.  Meredith, 
Elizabeth  W.  Moore,  George  B.  Mellor,  Thomas  S. 
Mellor,  George  Rhoads,  Mary  E.  Roberts,  Deborah  C. 


Smedley,  Roland  Smedley,  Hannah  H.  Savery,  Jan 
B.  Temple,  Enos  E.Thatcher,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  fhomj 
B.  Taylor,  Anna  Webb,  Mary  E.  Webb,  Deborah 
Windle,  T.  Francis  Warrington  and  Philena  S.  Yarnal 
E.  H.  Richie,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  herself,  David  R.  Richie  an 
Dr.  E.  R.  Richie;  Ed.  F.  Stratton,  Ag't,  O.,  $46,  fc 
himself,  J.  Morris  Ashead,  George  Blackburn,  W. 
Blackburn,  M.  D.,  Annie  C.  Bonsall,  Sara  J.  Bonsai 
Martha  J.  Cooke,  Albert  M.  Cope,  A.  Carey,  Martha  h 
French,  C.  S.  French,  Finley  Hutton,  Rebecca  5 
Hodgin,  Lydia  K.  Lightfoot,  Joseph  Masters,  Harry  E 
Moore,  D.  S.  Masters,  Charles  P.  Morlan,  Wm.  E 
Satterthwait,  Rachel  W.  Stratton,  Edward  Strattor 
Joseph  R.  Stratton  and  Catharine  M.  Thomas;  E 
Hayes,  O.;  Catharine  A.  Stanton,  O.;  George  Lippin 
cott,  N.  J.;  Fred'k  C.  Louhoff,  Va.;  Thos.  H.  McCollirl 
Phila.;  Charles  Downing,  Pa.;  Emilie  F.  Metzler,  Calif 
J.  Elwood  Hancock  and  for  Martha  A.  Hancock;  Josep 
Trimble,  Pa.,  $8,  for  himself,  Annie  Hawley,  Susan  I- 
Sharpless  and  T.  T.  Sharpless;  Rebecca  J.  Allen,  Pa  r 
Joseph  Warner  Jones,  Pa.;  Emily  Pusey,  Pa.;  Clemeri 
E.  Allen,  Pa.;  Wm.  Balderston,  Pa.;  Geo.  S.  Hutlor 
Pa.,  $10,  for  himself,  Phebe  Hutton,  Anne  W.  Thomp 
son,  R.  C.  Pandrich  and  Josiah  H.  Newbold;  Josi  u 
Brantingham,  Ag't,  O.,  $26,  for  James  E.  Bailey,  W;'  . 
liam  Brantingham,  Alice  G.  Cope,  Walter  G.  Edgertor 
Charles  Gamble,  Joseph  Hall,  Rebecca  Price,  Wise 
J.  Steer,  I.  H.  Satterthwait,  Joseph  C.  Stratton,  E.  J 
Woolman,  and  Wm.  D.  Oliphant,  $4;  Gertrude  Vv 
Cartland,  Mass.;  Jane  D.  Engle,  N.  J.;  Hetty  B.  Garret 
for  Martha  H.  Garrett,  G't'n;  Jane  E.  Mason,  G't'n 
Anna  Pancoast,  Pa.;  Eliza  W.  Reeves,  Pa.;  Sarru(' 
Trimble,  M.  D.,  Pa.;  Sarah  S.  Carter,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  At  c 
H.  Carter,  Sarah  C.  Satterthwait  and  Sarah  Ellefl 
Galloway;  Annie  Mickle,  Pa.,  and  for  Anna  H.  Knoll  1 
Joseph  S.  Leeds,  N.  J.;  Charles  Grimshaw,  Pa. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  win 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  helper  for  the  Superintendent  of  ou 
Indian  School  work  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.  Any  ma: 
Friend  feeling  an  interest  in  the  matter  may  communi 
cate,  for  information,  with 

Aaron  S.  Edkin,  Tunesassa,  N.  Y., 
or  John  G.  Haines,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  yeai 
1910-11,  begins  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  191c 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa.  1 

Wanted. — For  Stavanger  Friends'  Boarding  Schoo 
a  principal  teacher  of  experience;  also  a  superintenden 
and  matron  for  same.  School  to  begin  the  twenty-nint 
of  Eighth  Month,  1910.  Address, 

Elisha  J.  Bye, 

West  Branch,  la., 
or  Emma  Mott, 

Earlham,  la. 


Notice. — A  General  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Nort  1 
Carolina  (Smaller  Body)  will  be  held  at  Holly  Spring: 
Randolph  Co.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  30th  instant,  corr 
mencing  at  11  a.m.  Friends  desiring  to  attend  shoul  I 
change  cars  at  Greensboro  for  Ramseur  (about  thirt  1 
miles  distant)  where  they  will  be  met  on  the  29th  insij 
For  further  information  address, 

Thomas  Hinshaw,  Ramseur,  N.  C. 
A.  M.  Barker,  Kemp's  Mills,  N.  C. 
or  B.  P.  Brown,  George,  N.  C. 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  Th 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  ope; 
on  Fourth-day  mornings  only  from  9  to  1  o'clock. 

S.  E.  Williams, 

Librarian. 


Died. — Fourth-day,  Sixth  Month  29th,  1910,  at  hi 
late  residence,  Washington,  D.  C,  Lawrence  .  H 
Hopkins,  beloved  husband  of  Emily. N.  Hopkins,  ii 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Ninth  Mont 

8th,  190$,  Elizabeth  Biddle  Garrett,  aged  eight 
years;  and  Sixth  Month  1st,  1910,  Frances  Garrett 
aged  seventy-seven  years;  daughters  of  the  late  Thoma 
C.  and  Frances  B.  Garrett,  and  members  of  Germantowi 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  "So  He  bringeth  ther 
unto  their  desired  haven." 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 

No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  .  .  J 
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"Except  Ye  Be  Converted." 

A  vitalized  Church  is  a  missionary  Church.  A 
Church  full  of  love  is  one  that  pours  itself  out  in  ser-' 
vice  for  all  men.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  social 
ills,  it  throbs  with  sympathy  for  those  who  are  op- 
pressed in  any  way,  it  lifts  its  voice  in  protest  against 
inequalities  that  are  wronging  classes  of  men,  but  at 
the  same  time  its  Divine  intuitions  convince  it  that 
its  work  is  not  to  reform  men  merely,  but  to  redeem 
them,  and  for  this  its  sufficient  equipment  is  the  Gospel, 
which  alone  is  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

John  T.  Dorland,  in  The  Friend  {London). 

Every  reform  of  the  individual  that  stops 
short  of  his  conversion  is  an  imperfect  or 
partial  refbftn.  A  man  may  be  reformed 
from  particular  evils  without  being  con- 
verted, but  he  cannot  be  converted  without 
being  reformed  from  his  sinful  practises. 
The  words  reform  and  convert  may  have 
synonymous  meanings,  but  they  each  have 
different,  and  in  certain  cases  separate  and 
distinct  meanings.  The  former  is  usually 
applied  to  conduct — that  which  is  outward; 
the  latter  to  nature  or  character — that 
which  is  inward.  The  one  may  be  done  by 
man,  the  other  only  by  God.  Those  in 
whom  the  will-power  has  not  become  too 
weak  may  reform  themselves  from  habits 
of  intemperance,  licentiousness  or  other 
forms  of  sin  less  revolting,  yet  not  less 
worthy  to  be  condemned  and  forsaken. 
Only  the  operation  of  the  Divine  power  can 
change  the  heart.  A  man  must  "be  in 
Christ  Jesus"  before  it  can  be  said  of  him, 
"he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed 
iway;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new." 
Our  Saviour  announced  to  Nicodemus  a 
universal  necessity  in  the  words,  "Except 
a  man  be  born  again  (or  from  above)  he 
:annot  see  ('enter  into')  the  kingdom  of 
God."  When  Christ  at  another  time  said, 
'Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
ungdom  of  heaven ;"  by  converted  He  meant 
nore  than  a  reform  from  some  evil  habits. 


He  was  teaching  the  same  truth  as  that 
taught  to  Nicodemus — the  necessity  of  a 
birth  from  above,  a  change  of  heart.  While 
only  Divine  power  can  make  this  change, 
our  Lord  often  uses  human  instruments — 
the  church  composed  of  individual  Chris- 
tians—to arouse  the  heart  and  conscience, 
and  bring  the  sinner  to  the  condition  where 
that  power  can  be  applied  or  made  available. 
John  P.  Dorland,  in  the  quotation  prefacing 
this  article,  says  that  the  work  of  the 
Church  "is  not  to  reform  men  merely,  but 
to  redeem  them."  By  this  we  are  undoubtedly 
to  understand  being  instrumental  in  bringing 
men  to  experience  the  power  and  benefits 
of  that  redemption  made  by  Christ. 

Social  conditions  which  need  to  be  re- 
formed are  due  to  individual  sinners;  and 
every  social  reform  which  is  brought  about 
is  accomplished  by  individual  reformation. 
The  uplifting  of  those  who  are  debased,  the 
releasing  of  those  in  bondage  of  any  kind, 
the  civilization  of  the  savage,  the  educa- 
tion and  culture  of  the  ignorant  and  uncul- 
tivated, the  material  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  are  all  objects  worthy 
of  Christian  sympathy  and  effort.  If,  how- 
ever, any  of  them  is  attempted  with  the 
purpose  of  going  no  further  than  human 
effort  alone  can  accomplish,  much  of  that 
effort  will  be  wasted  if  it  is  not  in  the  end  all 
lost.  The  advantages  of  a  civilization  that 
does  not  carry  Christianity  with  it  are  of 
doubtful  worth.  The  surest  and  quickest 
way  to  effect  any  of  the  various  moral  and 
social  reforms  is  by  the  conversion  of  the 
individual — drawing  him  to  Christ  in  whom 
he  will  become  a  new  creature,  entering  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  here.  We  need  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  a  moral  reform  may  be 
the  first  step  toward  conversion;  nor  that 
it  is  often  necessary  to  supply  temporal 
needs  in  order  to  open  the  door  into  the 
heart  for  the  spiritual  seed  to  find  entrance. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Christian  toward  any  true  moral  or 
social  reform,  even  though  he  does  not  feel 
called  actively  to  promote  it.  He  should, 
however,  not  forget  that  the  great  need  of 
the  world  is  not  refinement,  culture,  educa- 
tion, but  spiritual  regeneration.  As  Friends 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  experience  a  renew- 
al of  faith  in  the  reforming  power,  so  often 
experienced  in  the  past  in  our  meetings- 


even  silent  ones — by  which  the  hearts  of 
the  wicked  and  depraved  have  been  reached 
and  changed.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the 
presence  of  such  in  our  assemblies,  nor 
hesitate  to  invite  them  to  come.  Should 
they  hear  no  human  preacher,  He  who 
speaks  as  never  man  spake  will  be  there,  and 
may  speak  to  their  conditions  in  such  a 
way  as  shall  result  not  only  in  reformation 
but  in  conversion.  Our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship should  be  a  powerful  and  effective 
agency  for  moral  and  social  betterment  and 
reform.  Perhaps  we  need  to  revive  that 
ancient  Query — "Have  there  been  any  con- 
vincements  among  you." 


The  Fundamentals. 


Volumes  I  and  II,  paper  covered  and  con- 
taining about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pages  each,  of  a  series  of  essays  with  the 
title,  "The  Fundamentals — A  Testimony  to 
the  Truth,"  have  been  received  at  this 
office.  The  writer  has  not  found  time,  as 
yet,  to  read  them  and  therefore  is  not  in 
a  situation  to  express  an  opinion  regarding 
their  value.  The  general  title,  the  titles 
of  the  individual  essays  and  the  names  of 
the  authors  indicate  that  the  essays  are 
an  effort  to  answer  those  dangerous  views 
known  as  destructive  Higher  Criticism,  which 
had  unbelief  as  their  antecedent  rather  than 
their  consequent. 

The  first  volume  contains  seven  articles: 
The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  by  James  Orr, 
of  Scotland;  The  Deity  of  Christ,  by  Prof. 
Warfield,  of  Princeton ;  The  Purposes  of  the 
Incarnation,  by  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  of 
London;  The  Personality  and  Deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  R.  A.  Torry;  The  Proof  of 
the  Living  God,  by  Arthur  T.  Pierson  ; 
History  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  by  Canon 
Hague,  of  Ontario;  and  A  Personal  Testi- 
mony, by  Howard  Kelly,  M.  D.,  for  twenty 
years  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  same 
number  of  articles:  The  Testimony  of  the 
Monuments  to  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Prof.  Wright,  of  Oberlin  College;  The 
Recent  Testimony  of  Archaeology  to  the 
Scriptures,  by  M.  G.  Kyle,  Egyptologist,  of 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary;  Fallacies  of 
the  Higher  Criticism,  by  Franklin  Johnson; 
Christ  and  Criticism,  by  Sir  Robert  Ander- 
son, of  England;  Modern  Philosophy,  by 
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Philip  Mauro,  Counsellor-at-Law,  New 
York;  Justification  by  Faith,  by  H.  C.  G. 
Moule,  Bishop  of  Durham;  and  Tributes  to 
Christ  and  the  Scriptures,  by  Brainy  Men 
Not  Known  as  Active  Christians.  The 
"Foreword"  informs  that  these  pamphlets 
are  sent  to  pastors,  evangelists,  mission- 
aries, theological  professors,  theological  stu- 
dents, S.  S.  Superintendents,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaries  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  so  far  as  their  addresses  may 
be  obtained.  It  also  says:  "Two  intelligent 
consecrated  laymen  bear  the  expense,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  new  statement  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Christianity  should  be  made." 

Some  of  the  writers  of  these  essays  may 
advance  doctrinal  views  with  which  Friends 
cannot  fully  unite;  but  the  evident  purpose 
of  the  authors  should  commend  itself  to  all 
evangelical  Christians,  including  of  course 
those  under  our  own  name,  and  meet  with 
their  encouragement.  A  circular  letter 
states  that  over  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  are  going  out,  and  that  a  demand  from 
others  for  the  book  has  caused  them  to 
offer  to  furnish  it  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  cents  a 
copy. 

The  publishers  are  Testimony  Publishing 
Co.,  808  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Tarrying  at  Home. 

There  are  some  in  this  world  who  are  com- 
pelled to  tarry  at  home.  The  great  race  of 
life  goes  on,  and  they  are  left  behind;  they 
are  too  weak  to  run.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  hand,  with  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  with  the  toil  of  the  brain,  their  work 
is  all  with  the  heart.  But  what  a  work  that 
is !  The  toils  of  the  hand  and  brain  are  noth- 
ing to  it;  this  yields  a  solace  to  their  energy, 
but  the  sad  heart  has  only  to  bear.  It  is 
harder  to  bear  than  to  do.  I  may  be  rudely 
jostled  in  the  race,  but  the  race  itself  gives 
an  excitement  that  makes  me  forget  my 
pain.  I  am  there  at  least  in  the  company  of 
my  fellow-men.  But  to  tarry  at  home,  to 
wait  passive  under  the  shadow  of  God,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  bear  the  burden  of 
one  great  cross — this  is  the  trial  of  life,  this 
is  the  real  trial  of  love.  Yes,  my  soul,  and 
this  is  thy  communion  with  thy  Lord.  His 
work,  too,  was  to  tarry  at  home.  All  the 
runners  in  the  race  laid  their  burdens  upon 
Him,  and  left  Him  alone  to  bear  them.  He 
bowed  his  head  in  the  garden,  but  He  fainted 
not.  He  emptied  his  glory  on  the  cross,  but 
his  love  remained  full.  Stand  beside  Him, 
oh  my  soul;  watch  Him  in  the  lonely  garden ; 
help  Him  to  bear  his  cross  up  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa; strive  with  the  dying  penitent  by  his 
side  to  see  the  majestic  strength  of  his  sus- 
tained weakness;  and  thou  shalt  know  why 
it  is  written  of  Him:  "He  shall  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong." — George  Matheson. 

God  carries  his  people  only  when  they 
cannot  walk;  He  pities  our  weakness,  but 
not  our  sloth. 


An  Invitation. 

[This  article  was  intended  for  publication 
last  week,  but  did  not  get  into  the  paper. 
As  an  invitation  for  the  present  season  it  is 
late,  as  the  School  closes  this  week.  The 
subject  of  Negro  education  is  of  interest  at 
all  times.  The  invitation  may  be  carried 
over  to  next  summer. — Editor.] 

This  is  not,  primarily,  a  solicitation  for 
money,  although  it  might  easily  open  the 
way  for  contributions  from  any  who  should 
be  interested.  Nor  is  it  an  invitation  in- 
tended only  for  those  whose  money  has  made 
the  work  now  in  progress  possible.  These, 
of  course,  are  very  specially  included  in  the 
invitation.  It  is  desired,  however,  that  a 
very  general  call  should  be  extended  to  those 
interested  in  the  Negro  problem,  as  well  as 
to  those  not  interested,  to  go  out  to  Cheyney, 
Pa.,  during  the  present  month  to  inspect  the 
Summer  School  and  to  confer  with  the  sixty 
teachers  now  taking  the'  courses  there. 

It  is  very  true  that  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread reaction  in  parts  of  the  country 
against  "work  for  the  Negro."  Some  very 
intelligent  Friends  feel  that  there  is  ocular 
evidence  in  their  neighborhoods  that  much 
of  the  labor  of  the  past,  for  the  Negro,  has 
not  only  been  ill-requited,  but  in  some  cases 
has  in  measure  been  the  cause  of  irresponsi- 
bility and  worthlessness.  To  such  as  these, 
Cheyney,  during  the  Summer  School,  gives  a 
liberal  opportunity  for  testing  their  conclu- 
sions. The  young  teachers  gathered  there 
represent  territory  from  Texas  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  they  are  all  clothed  with  the  new 
spirit  of  self-help.  Working  out  one's  own 
salvation  is  a  material  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
law.  It  was  not  the  Negroes'  fault  that  free- 
dom and  equality  before  the  law  were  so 
suddenly  put  upon  him,  as  though  he  could 
enter  at  once  into  the  full  heritage  of  these 
great  conceptions  without  preparation.  "A 
political  necessity"  brought  this  freedom 
about,  and  all  are  agreed  now  that  a  harvest 
of  ill  has  resulted.  These  ills,  condition,  and 
in  many  ways  hamper  present  efforts,  but 
the  method  of  emancipation,  being  a  white 
man's  mistake,  the  Negro  should  not  be  left 
to  correct  it  alone.  All  this,  however,  is 
aside  from  the  invitation  here  extended,  but 
explains,  perhaps,  why  the  unsympathetic 
are  urged  to  accept  it. 

Rarely  is  one  privileged  to  meet  a  more 
earnest  body  of  teachers  than  those  now  at 
Cheyney.    Their  earnestness  is  of  the 
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telligent kind  that  calculates  to  advance  on 
personal  effort,  and  not  on  the  resources  of 
others,  nor  yet  on  mere  enthusiasm.  They 
represent  a  great  variety  of  work  and  gladly 
take  time  from  "their  studies  to  talk  with 
visitors  of  their  home  environments  and  of 
their  particular  problems.  One  of  them  is  a 
Jeanes'  teacher.  Through  her  the  beneficient 
working  of  that  million-dollar  bequest  is 
made  clear.  She  has  an  assigned  territory 
in  Virginia  where  there  are  several  schools. 
She  visits,  much  as  our  Yearly  Meeting 
Superintendent  does,  amongst  these  schools, 
devoting  the  bulk  of  her  time  where  the 
greatest  needs  appear.  She  teaches  some 
industrial  subjects  for  which  regular  teachers 
have  not  had  preparation,  but  her  aim  is  to 
so  instruct  the  teachers,  now  in  service,  that 


they  can  eventually  take  up  these  new  lii  5 
of  work.   Her  sphere^is  not  more  import; 
and  not  more  interesting  than  that  of  ma 
another  present  at  Cheyney,  and  is  only  cilfi 
here  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  in  store 
those  who  are  willing  to  go  out  and  this 
seek  the  personal  touch  with  a  great  proble 
We  can  not  all  go  to  Texas  or  even 
Virginia.   These  teachers  at  very  great  p 
sonal  sacrifice  (they  must  pay  their  railrc 
fare  and  ten  dollars  board  for  the  mont 
have  come  to  our  doors.   If  we  are  really- 
earnest  to  maintain  our  position  as  "frier 
of  the  downtrodden,"  this  is  an  unus 
opportunity.    On  behalf  of  the  Manager? 

J.  H.  Bartlet^ 

Note. — The  work  at  the  Cheyney  Su 
mer  School  in  English  is  given  by  Maria 
Baldwin.  She  is  principal  of  the  Agasfe 
School  in  Cambridge  and  is  a  teacher  wti 
a  national  reputation.  She  is  proposing  dr- 
ing  the  last  ten  days  of  her  course  this  sul- 
mer  to  use  John  Wcolman's  Journal  a:ja 
text  book.  What  a  leaven  it  would  be  in  qr 
country  at  large  if  the  great  army  cf  teachls 
could  be  imbued  with  some  cf  the  spiritlf 
''gentle  John  Woolman!" 

Forgiveness. — Few  non-Christian  pecie 
know  the  meaning  of  forgiveness.  "  Pay  tilt 
thou  owest"  is  their  cry  to  these  who  cle 
them  money  or  service  or  life.    Reverg* Is 
considered  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege,  eld 
a  man  will  devote  his  life  to  exacting  retriljji- 
tion  for  a  real  or  fancied  injury.   This  spit 
of  revenge  is  especially  strong  among  |e 
American  Indians.   Maskcpetccm,  the  pc 
erful  chief  of  the  Cree  Tribe,  was  a  vir.dict 
warrior.   He  had  an  only  son,  his  pride  z 
joy,  who  was  to  be  his  successor.   This  : 
was  killed  by  a  treacherous  companion 
whose  care  the  boy  had  been  entrusted.  1 
grief -stricken  father  vowed  vengeance  cn 
murderer,  but,  before  the  threat  was  e 
cuted,  James  Evans,  the  apostle  of  the  Ca 
dian  Northwest,  visited  Maskepetcom  ; 
his  warriors  and  preached  the  gospel.  Sc 
were  converted,  but  the  chief  refused 
listen.    Later  James  MacDougal  came,  ; 
told  at  the  camp-fire  the  story  of  the  cn 
fixion  of  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  the  Fat! 
and  repeated  the  Saviour's  prayer  for 
forgiveness  of  his  murderers.   The  preac 
dwelt  on  man's  need  of  forgiveness,  and  t 
them  the  Divine  conditions.  The  dark-e; 
chief  listened,  but  made  no  comment.  A 
days  later,  as  the  missionary  was  riding  v. 
the  chief  and  his  warriors  across  the  pi; 
they  spied  the  murderer.  He  was  surrouri 
and  captured,  and  the  Indians  looked 
horrible  and  speedy  vengeance.  Maske 
toom,  trembling  with  emotion,  placed 
hand  on  his  tomahawk  and  said  to  the  n' 
derer:  "  You  have  killed  my  son,  and  dese 
to  die.   You  have  broken  my  heart  arid 
flicted  an  irreparable  injury  on  me  and 
tribe.   Had  I  met  you  a  few  days  ago  no  1 
could  have  saved  you,  but  since  then  I  h 
heard  of  the  Great  Spirit's  forgiveness 
those  who  murdered  his  Son,  and  He  s 
that  if  we  expect  Him  to  forgive  us,  we  m 
forgive  those  who  injure  us.    Go!  I  fcrg 
you,"  and  the  chief  pulled  his  war  bon 
over  his  head  and  turned  away  to  hide 
emotions. — D.  L.  Pirrson,  in  S.  S.  Time: 
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THE  TONGUE  INSTRUCTED. 

Guard  well  thy  lips;  none  can  know 

Proverbs,  xiii:  3. 
What  evils  from  thy  tongue  may  flow, 

James,  iii:  5,  6. 
What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 

Judges,  xi:  35. 

By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 

Mark  vi:  26,  27. 

Be  "slow  to  speak,"  look  well  within, 

Proverbs  x:  10. 

To  check  what  there  may  lead  to  sin; 

James  i:  26. 

And  pray  unceasingly  for  aid, 

Colossians  iv:  2. 

Lest,  unawares,  thou  be  betrayed. 

Luke  xxi:  24. 

"Condemn  not,  Judge  not'' — not  to  man 

James  iv:  11. 

Is  given  his  brother's  faults  to  scan; 

1.  Corinthians  iv:  5. 

One  task  is  thine,  and  one  alone — 

Matthew  vi:  3. 

To  search  out  and  subdue  thine  own. 

John  viii:  7. 

Indulge  no  murmurings;  oh,  restrain 

I.  Corinthians  x:  10. 

Those  lips,  so  ready  to  complain; 
And  if  they  can  be  numbered,  count 

Psalms  ciii:  2. 

Of  one  day's  mercies  the  amount. 

Lamentations  iii:  23. 
Shun  vain  discussions,  trifling  themes; 

Titus  iii:  9. 

Dwell  not  on  earthly  hopes  and  schemes; 

Deuteronomy  vi:  4-7. 
Let  words  of  wisdom,  meekness,  love, 

James  iii:  13. 

Thy  heart's  true  renovation  prove. 

Luke  vi:  45. 

Set  God  before  thee;  every  word 

Genesis  xvii:  1 . 

Thy  lips  pronounce  by  Him  is  heard; 

Psalms  xxxix:  9. 

Oh,  could'st  thou  realize  this  thought 

Matthew  xii:  36. 
What  care,  what  caution  would  be  taught' 

Luke  xii:  3. 

"The  time  is  short,"  this  day  may  be 

I.  Corinthians  vii:  29. 

The  vevy  last  assigned  to  thee; 

Ephesians  v:  16. 
So  speak,  that  should'st  thou  ne'er  speak  more, 

Colossians  iv:  6. 
Thou  may'st  not  this  day's  work  deplore. 

Romans  xvi:  12. 
Selected. 


Perm's  "Few  Words  to  Those  Not  of  Our 
Communion." 

A  minister  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  has 
copied  the  following  from  Penn's  "Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  People  Called  Quakers,"  and 
says:  "I  felt  I  would  like  to  see  this  part  in 
the  columns  of  The  Friend,  believing  the 
sentiment  contained  therein  is  needed  in 
this  day,  as  it  was  in  the  time  it  was  written." 

Friends,  as  you  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam,  and  my  brethren  after  the  flesh, 
many  and  earnest  have  been  my  desires  and 
prayers  to  God  on  your  behalf,  that  you  may 
come  to  know  your  Creator  to  be  your 
Redeemer  and  Restorer  to  the  image,  that 
through  sin  you  have  lost,  by  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath 
given  for  the  light  and  life  of  the  world. 
And  O  that  you  who  are  called  Christians, 
would  receive  Him  into  your  hearts;  for 
there  it  is  you  want  Him,  and  at  that  door 
He  stands  knocking,  that  you  might  let  Him 
in;  but  you  do  not  open  to  Him,  you  are  full 
of  other  guests,  so  that  a  manger  is  his  lot 
among  you  now  as  of  old.  Yet  you  are  full 
of  profession,  as  were  the  Jews  when  He 
came  among  them,  who  knew  Him  not  but 


rejected  and  evilly  entreated  Him.  So  that 
if  you  come  not  to  the  possession  and  ex- 
perience of  what  you  profess,  all  your  form- 
ality in  religion  will  stand  you  in  no  stead 
in  the  day  of  God's  judgment. 

I  beseech  you,  ponder  with  yourselves 
your  eternal  condition,  and  see  what  title, 
what  ground  and  foundation  you  have  for 
your  Christianity;  if  more  than  a  profession, 
and  an  historical  belief  of  the  Gospel.  Have 
you  known  the  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  fan  of  Christ  that  winnows 
away  the  chaff, — the  carnal  lusts  and  affec- 
tions?— that  Divine  leaven  of  the  kingdom 
that,  being  received,  leavens  the  whole  lump 
of  man,  sanctifying  him  throughout,  in  body, 
soul,  and  spirit?  If  this  be  not  the  ground  of 
your  confluence,  you  are  in  a  miserable  state. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  "That  though  you 
are  sinners,  and  live  in  the  daily  commission 
of  sin,  and  are  not  sanctified,"  as  I  have  been 
speaking,  "yet  you  have  faith  in  Christ, 
who  has  borne  the  curse  for  you,  and  in  Him 
you  are  complete  by  faith;  his  righteousness 
being  imputed  to  you." 

But  my  friends,  let  me  entreat  you  not 
to  deceive  yourselves  in  so  important  a  point 
as  is  that  of  your  immortal  souls.  If  you 
have  true  faith  in  Christ,  your  faith  will 
make  you  clean;  it  will  sanctify  you;  for  the 
saints'  faith  was  their  victory  of  old.  By 
this  they  overcame  sin  within,  and  sinful 
men  without.  And  if  thou  art  in  Christ, 
thou  walkest  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit,  whose  fruits  are  manifest.  Yea, 
thou  art  a  new  creature,  new  made,  new 
fashioned  after  God's  will  and  mold.  Old 
things  are  done  away,  and  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new;  new  love,  desires,  will, 
affections  and  practises.  It  is  not  any  longer 
thou  that  livest,  thou  disobedient,  carnal, 
worldly  one;  but  it  is  Christ  that  liveth  in 
thee;  and  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  thy 
eternal  gain;  because  thou  art  assured  that 
thy  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption, 
and  thy  mortal,  immortality;  and  thou  hast 
a  glorious  house,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  that 
will  never  wax  old  or  pass  away.  All  this 
follows  being  in  Christ,  as  heat  follows  fire, 
and  light  the  sun. 

Therefore  have  a  care  how  you  presume 
to  rely  upon  such  a  notion,  as  that  you  are 
in  Christ,  whilst  in  your  old  fallen  nature. 
For  what  communion  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness, or  Christ  with  Belial?  Hear  what  the 
beloved  disciple  tells  you:  "If  we  say  we 
have  fellowship  with  God,  and  walk  in  dark- 
ness, we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  That  is, 
if  we  go  on  in  a  sinful  way,  are  captivated 
by  our  carnal  affections,  and  are  not  con- 
verted to  God,  we  walk  in  darkness,  and 
cannot  possibly,  in  that  state,  have  any  fel- 
lowship with  God.  Christ  clothes  them  with 
his  righteousness,  that  receive  his  grace  in 
their  hearts,  and  deny  themselves,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  Him.  Christ's 
righteousness  makes  men  inwardly  holy;  of 
holy  minds,  wills,  and  practises.  It  is  not 
the  less  Christ's,  because  we  have  it;  for  it 
is  ours,  not  by  nature,  but  by  faith  and  adop- 
tion. It  is  the  gift  of  God.  But  still,  though 
not  ours,  as  of  or  from  ourselves  (for  in  that 
sense  it  is  Christ's;  for  it  is  of  and  from  Him), 
yet  it  is  ours,  and  must  be  ours  in  possession, 
efficacy  and  enjoyment,  to  do  us  any  good; 


or  Christ's  righteousness  will  profit  us  noth- 
ing. It  was  after  this  manner  that  He  was 
made  to  the  primitive  Christians,  righteous- 
ness, sanctification,  justification,  and  re- 
demption ;  and  if  ever  you  will  have  the  com- 
fort, kernel,  and  marrow  of  the  Christian 
religion,  thus  you  must  come  to  learn  and 
obtain  it. 

Now,  my  friends,  by  what  you  have  read, 
you  may  perceive  that  God  has  visited  a 
poor  people  among  you  with  this  saving 
knowledge  and  testimony;  whom  He  has 
upheld  and  increased  to  this  day,  notwith- 
standing the  fierce  opposition  they  have 
met  withal.  Despise  not  the  meanness  of 
this  appearance.  It  was  and  yet  is  (we 
know)  a  day  of  small  things,  and  of  small 
account  with  too  many;  and  many  hard  and 
ill  names  are  given  to  it.  But  it  is  of  God, 
it  came  from  Him  because  it  leads  to  Him. 
This  we  know,  but  we  cannot  make  another 
to  know  it,  unless  he  will  take  the  same  way 
to  know  it  that  we  took.  The  world  talks 
of  God;  but  what  do  they  do?  They  pray  for 
power,  but  reject  the  principle  in  which  it  is. 
If  you  would  know  God,  and  worship  and 
serve  God  as  you  should  do,  you  must  come 
to  the  means  He  has  ordained  and  given  for 
that  purpose.  Some  seek  it  in  books,  some 
in  learned  men,  but  what  they  look  for  is  in 
themselves  though  not  of  themselves;  yet 
they  overlook  it.  The  voice  is  too  still,  the 
seed  too  small,  and  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness.  They  are  abroad,  and  so  cannot 
divide  the  spoil.  But  the  woman  that  lost 
her  silver,  found  it  at  home,  after  she  had 
lighted  her  candle  and  swept  her  house.  Do 
you  so  too,  and  you  shall  find  what  Pilate 
wanted  to  know,  viz:  Truth:  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  so  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  light  of  Christ  within,  who  is  the  light 
of  the  world  (and  so  a  light  to  you,  that  tells 
you  the  truth  of  your  condition),  leads  all 
who  take  heed  unto  it,  out  of  darkness  into 
God's  marvelous  light.  For  light  grows  upon 
the  obedient;  it  is  sown  for  the  righteous, 
and  their  way  is  a  shining  light,  that  shines 
forth  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day. 

Wherefore,  O  friends,  turn  in,  I  beseech 
you.  Where  is  the  poison,  there  is  the  anti- 
dote; there  you  want  Christ,  and  there  you 
must  find  Him.  "Seek  and  you  shall  find," 
I  testify  for  God.  But  then  you  must  seek 
aright,  with  your  whole  heart,  as  men  seek 
for  their  lives;  yea,  for  their  eternal  lives; 
diligently,  humbly,  patiently,  as  those  that 
can  taste  no  pleasure,  comfort,  or  satisfac- 
tion in  anything  else,  unless  you  find  Him 
whom  your  souls  want,  and  desire  to  know 
and  love' above  all.  Oh!  it  is  a  travail,  a 
spiritual  travail;  let  the  carnal,  profane 
world  think  and  say  as  it  will.  And  through 
this  path  you  must  walk  to  the  city  of  God, 
that  has  eternal  foundations,  if  ever  you  will 
come  there.  Well !  and  what  does  this  blessed 
light  do  for  you?  Why,  first,  it  sets  all  your 
sins  in  order  before  you;  it  detects  the  spirit 
of  this  world  in  all  its  baits  and  allurements, 
and  shows  how  man  came  to  fall  from  God, 
and  the  fallen  estate  he  is  in.  Secondly,  it 
begets  a  sense  of  sorrow,  in  such  as  believe 
in  it,  for  this  fearful  lapse.  You  will  then 
see  Him  distinctly  whom  you  have  pierced, 
and  all  the  blows  and  wounds  you  have  gh  en 
Him  by  your  disobedience,  and  how  you 
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have  made  Him  to  serve  with  your  sins;  and 
you  will  weep  and  mourn  for  it,  and  your 
sorrow  will  be  a  godly  sorrow.  Thirdly,  after 
this  it  will  bring  you  to  the  holy  watch,  to 
take  care  that  you  do  so  no  more,  that 
the  enemy  surprise  you  not  again.  Then 
thoughts,  as  well  as  words  and  works,  will 
come  to  judgment;  which  is  the  way  of 
holiness,  in  which  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
do  walk.  Here  you  will  come  to  love  God 
above  all  and  your  neighbors  as  yourselves. 
Nothing  hurts,  nothing  harms,  nothing 
makes  afraid  on  this  holy  mountain.  Now 
you  come  to  be  Christ's  indeed;  for  you  are 
his  in  nature  and  spirit,  and  not  your  own. 
And  when  you  are  thus  Christ's,  then  Christ 
is  yours,  and  not  before.  And  here  com- 
munion with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son 
you  will  know,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  blood 
of  cleansing,  even  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  immaculate  Lamb,  which  speaketh  bet- 
ter things  than  that  of  Abel;  and  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin  the  consciences  of 
those  that,  through  the  living  faith,  come 
to  be  sprinkled  with  it  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God. 


"Brotherhood"  is  a  word  that  men  con- 
jure with.  It  opens  the  heart  and  makes 
the  mind  alert.  Originally,  the  Church  was 
a  brotherhood.  Including  all  classes  and 
conditions,  it  became  a  factor  in  the  lives 
of  men  that  caused  them  to  suffer  and  to 
sacrifice  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done.  It 
opened  the  way  to  revolution.  For  Chris- 
tianity literally  turned  the  world  upside 
down.  It  brought  in  a  new  standard  of 
ethics.  It  freed  the  slave.  However  it  may 
have  failed  because  of  human  limitations, 
no  historian  will  dare  deny  that  Christianity 
has  done  more  to  usher  in  freedom  than  all 
other  agencies  combined.  The  charities  of 
the  early  Church  signified  that  a  religion  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  helpfulness  had 
arisen  among  men.  Modern  missions  indicate 
that  the  most  high-blooded  peoples  on  earth 
recognize  their  kinship  to  the  most  savage 
and  debased. 

But  "  Brotherhood"  has  in  many  instances 
become  simply  an  appeal  to  selfishness.  Fre- 
quently it  means  only  the  development  of 
the  few  to  the  demoralization  of  the  many. 
There  can  be  no  real  brotherhood  without 
a  love  as  wide  as  the  world.  There  can  be 
no  real  brotherhood  without  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  implies  a 
care  for  every  one  of  his  children.  He  sends 
his  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust. 
His  provision  is  for  all — [no  man  may]  with- 
hold it  from  God's  children — whether  he  be 
a  monopolist  by  virtue  of  his  wealth  or  by 
reason  of  his  temporary  power. — Charles 
Stelzle. 


Desire  only  the  will  of  God.  Seek  Him 
alone,  and  you  will  find  peace;  you  shall  en- 
joy it  in  spite  of  the  world.  What  is  it  that 
troubles  you?  Poverty,  neglect,  want  of 
success,  external  or  internal  troubles?  Look 
upon  everything  as  in  the  hands  of  God  and 
as  real  blessings  that  He  bestows  upon  his 
children,  of  which  you  receive  your  portion. 
Then  the  world  may  turn  its  face  from  you, 
but  nothing  will  deprive  you  of  peace. — 
Fenelon. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

Changed  Jack. — "  Mother,  may  I  help  you 
this  morning?  I  do  not  have  to  go  to  school 
for  an  hour  yet." 

Mother  looked  surprised  and  said:  "Cer- 
tainly, Jack,  you  can  help  a  great  deal;  but 
you  are  generally  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  off 
in  the  morning  that  you  have  no  time  to 
help.  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
have  you  dry  the  dishes  and  sweep  off  the 
front  porch." 

Jack  helped  and  went  around  with  a 
merry  [air];  and,  more  than  that,  he  took 
time  to  give  mother  a  [farewell]  kiss,  and 
went  off  to  school  with  a  bright  face.  In- 
stead of  running  to  school  as  fast  as  he  could, 
he  took  time  to  [pleasantly  greet  those] 
whom  he  met  on  his  way;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  he  offered  to  carry  some  books  for  a 
little  girl  who  was  on  her  way  to  the  same 
school. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  teachers  were 
surprised  at  Jack's  altered  behavior.  He 
was  prompt  and  courteous,  and  seemed  to 
try  to  do  everything  to  please  them. 

Mother  was  wondering  if  Jack's  good 
behavior  would  last  after  he  came  home 
from  school. 

"Mother,  if  there  is  not  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  I  will  go  out  and  play  a  while." 
Jack  had  usually  thrown  down  his  books 
and  had  gone  out  with  scarcely  a  word,  and 
mother  smiled  as  she  said:  "No,  Jack,  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do  just  now." 

Mother's  heart  was  full  of  joy.  "What 
can  be  the  matter  with  Jack?"  she  thought. 
When  father  came  home  she  told  him. 

"Let's  ask  the  boy,"  said  father.  Jack 
was  called,  and  father  told  him  how  happy 
mother  had  been  all  day  because  he  seemed 
so  changed. 

"Well;  father,"  said  Jack  manfully,  "I'll 
tell  you  about  it.  Last  [First-day],  after 
teacher  had  taught  the  lesson,  she  talked  to 
us  a  long  time,  and  something  seemed  to  say 
inside  of  me,  'Jack,  you  are  not  a  good  boy;' 
and  I  thought  about  it  all  day,  and  when  I 
went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning,  I  asked 
God  to  help  me.  So  I  suppose  He  has  made 
me  a  different  boy.    That  is  all,  father." 

"That  is  enough,  my  boy." — Rose  o] 
Sharon. 


Grandfather's  Comparison.  —  It  was 
summer  time.  Annie  was  spending  a  few 
days  with  her  grandparents. 

One  evening  as  her  grandfather  was  wind- 
ing his  old-fashioned  clock,  Annie,  looking 
up,  said  in  a  childish  way:  "Our  clock's 
prettier  than  yours,  grandpa.  It's  face  is 
lots  prettier." 

"  Maybe  'tis,"  said  the  dear  old  man ;  "  but 
I  don't  think  that  it's  any  better."  Then 
smiling,  he  lifted  the  girl  and  seated  her  on 
the  sofa,  and  taking  a  place  beside  her,  said: 
"Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  clocks  are 
much  like  little  girls,  in  a  way?  Some  of 
them  have  very  pretty  faces,  but  are  not 
much  good,  for  one  never  knows  what  to 
expect  of  them;  and  some  of  them  have 
what  you  might  call  plain  faces,  yet  you  can 
count  on  them  every  time. 

"My  old  clock  isn't  very  handsome,  is 
it?"  he  said,  looking  at  the  little  girl  as  if 


he  were  thinking  of  more  than  he  was  sayir . 
"  But,  you  know,  I  can  depend  upon  it  eve  ' 
time.  It  makes  no  difference  what  ti; 
weather  is,  rain  or  shine,  it  never  fails  me  - 
never! 

"You  know,  Annie,  it  isn't  always  i 
pretty  face  that  counts. 

"  I  told  you  that  clocks  are  like  lit  : 
girls,  in  a  way,  and  so  they  are. 

"We  once  had  a  clock  that  at  times  wol  1 
run  beautifully,  and  when  it  did  I  rememt  ■ 
that  it  looked  very  nice  to  me;  but  let  ad' 
come  that  was  a  little  too  cold,  or  a  lit  : 
too  damp,  and  it  seemed  that  no  one  coull 
do  anything  with  it.  I  remember,  too,  th  : 
when  it  had  a  spell  of  that  sort,  I  couldi : 
see  any  beauty  in  it.  Really,  it  was  no  goc, 
for  you  couldn't  depend  upon  it. 

"Now,  I  know  a  very  nice  little  girl,"  ; 
continued,  giving  a  knowing  wink  at  gran  ■ 
ma,  "and  sometimes  she  is  very,  very  goc. 
This  morning  she  came  down-stairs  lookii ; 
as  sweet  as  a  little  girl  could  look,  but  wh 
she  found  that  she  could  not  go  out,  I  wi  i 
that  you  might  have  seen  her.  Why,  [ 
wasn't  any  time  till  her  smiles  were  all  gon 
And  she  looked  so  different  that  I  doubt r 
you  would  have  known  her." 

Annie  looked  confused.   Her  grandfatlr 
went  on,  saying,  "  I  tried  to  talk  with  ha 
and  all  that  she  would  say  was,  'Yes,'  'Nt 
Her  grandmother  asked  her  to  dust  the  pal 
lor  and  she  did  it,  but  you  would  have  knov 
by  the  way  she  worked  that  she  didn't  wa| 
to.    You  couldn't  depend  upon  her,  y< 
see." 

Annie  slipped  from  the  sofa,  and  takii J 
a  picture  book,  she  handed  it  to  her  gran  t 
father,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "Let's  look 
the  pictures,  grandpa." 

In  less  than  a  week  another  rainy  mornii 
came;  and  when  they  had  finished  breakfa 
and  were  about  to  leave  the  dining-roon 
Annie  put  her  chubby  little  arm  around  h 
grandfather's  neck,  and  drawing  his  he; 
a  little  closer 'to  her,  said  rather  quietl 
"  I'm  not  going  to  be  like  a  'no  good  clocl 
grandpa."  —  Eva  Jackson,  in  Rose 
Sharon. 


Bravery. — There  are  two  kinds  of  con! 
age,  the  courage  when  you  are  not  afra 
and  the  courage  when  you  are  afraid.  Whc 
a  boy  says:  "Oh,  I  am  not  afraid!"  and  do 
what  the  others  shrink  from  doing,  he  is  nJ 
particularly  brave.  Real  bravery  is  wht 
you  are  afraid  to  do  a  thing,  shrink  fro] 
doing  it,  and  yet  go  on  because  you  oug] 
to.  That  is  Christ-like  bravery.  What  haj 
pened  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  showel 
that  Christ  shrank  from  the  cross.  Yet  H 
went  right  on  to  it.  He  was  brave. 

A  boy  who  is  so  frightened  that  he  trenj 
bles,  but  still  puts  out  his  hand  and  hold 
it  steadily  for  the  surgeon  to  lance  it, 
brave.  The  girl  who  is  so  afraid  that  she 
white  as  a  sheet,  but  still  goes  up-stairs  j| 
the  dark  on  an  errand  for  her  mother, 
brave.   Those  of  you  who  are  almost  sic  J 
at  the  thought  of  doing  something  that  wil 
cause  others  to  laugh  at  you,  and  yet  go  o 
with  your  duty,  are  brave.  No  one  is  real); 
brave  unless  he  is  afraid,  and  refuses  1 
give  up  his  fear. Selected. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia.   

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift; 
We  have  a  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  struggle;  face  it;  'tis  God's  gift. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 

Beer  is  a  Liquid  Food.- — The  brewers  and 
their  friends  quote  Dr.  Liebig,  the  famous 
German  chemist,  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  "beer  is  a  liquid  food,"  and  even 
temperance  families  must  respect  the  opinion 
of  so  eminent  and  learned  a  man. 

While  we  are  opposed  to  beer  as  a  bever- 
age, we  are  honest  enough  to  advertise  to 
the  world  its  real  food  value. 

To  do  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  brewer's  favorite  authority. 

Dr.  Liebig  does  not  say  in  so  many  words 
that  "beer  is  a  liquid  food,"  but  he  bears 
testimony  to  its  food  value  by  saying: 

"//  a  man  drinks  daily  eight  or  ten  quarts 
of  the  best  Bavarian  beer,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  he  will  have  taken  into  his 
stomach  the  nutritious  constituents  of  a  jive- 
found  loaf  of  bread." 

That  is  "going  some"  for  food,  isn't  it? 

Yes,  "beer  is  a  liquid  food,"  but,  when  it 
comes  to  the  real  value  of  a  glass  of  beer,  we 
believe  we'are  safe  in  asserting  that  a  cupful 
of  Oregon  mist  has  it  beat  clear  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Beer  is  not  the  kind  of  food  that  Oregon- 
ians  thrive  on,  and  Oregonians  will  express 
their  disapproval  of  it  by  voting  "Oregon 
Dry  1910." — Oregon  Free  Press. 


"Conditions  are  getting  to  be  almost  in- 
tolerable under  prohibition  in  Georgia.  It 
is  reported  from  Atlanta  and  other  cities  that 
twice  as  much  business  property  is  vacant 
at  present  than  when  there  was  no  prohibi- 
tion."— The  Brewers'  Journal. 

"There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  quoted 
about  business  conditions  in  Atlanta." — 
{Signed)  W.  G.  Cooper,  Secretary  Atlanta 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"  The  story  in  the  Brewers'  Journal  would 
be  pronounced  utterly  false  and  malicious 
by  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  people  of  this  state." — {Signed) 
A.  W.  Brooks,  Secretary  Athens  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


"Our  Real  Enemy  is  the  gigantic  capital 
laid  down  in  brewery  and  distillery.  Many 
of  the  prejudices  in  favor  of  drinking  arise 
from  the  fact  that  this  alcohol  capital  con- 
trols directly  or  indirectly  almost  the  entire 
press  and  prevents  the  truth  from  getting 
to  the  people.  It  carries  on  a  systematic 
seduction.  One  sees  great  beer  places  spring- 
ing up  like  mushrooms,  lighted  with  electric 
lights,  attracting  the  crowd  by  orchestras, 
singing,  dancing,  theatricals,  acrobats,  jug- 
glers. One  thinks  of  all  the  cafes  chantants 
around  in  our  city  suburbs  placed  advan- 
tageously to  draw  in  men. 

"And  this  seduction  is  carried  on  not 
merely  in  the  free  time  of  the  evenings.  No, 
it  pursues  the  workman  from  morning  to 
night,  even  into  his  workshop.   Bottled  beer 


is  sent  to  home,  to  factories,  to  dock-yards. 
Every  moment  the  laborer  is  exposed  to 
temptation.  How  can  he  hold  out?  And 
after  he  has  swallowed  this  filthy  drug  for 
some  months,  he  becomes  its  slave  and  is 
exploited  without  mercy.  The  share-holders 
in  breweries— these  are  the  criminals.  It  is 
they  who  mislead,  who  systematically  poison 
whole  peoples,  who  ruin  them  and  their 
children  and  their  children's  children. 

"The  cruelties  which  a  great  modern 
brewery  commit  are  without  parallel  in  the 
world's  history.  Formerly  men  were  made 
slaves,  but  they  kept  their  health.  Men  have 
been  murdered  by  thousands,  but  the  child- 
ren remained  sound.  Now  they  reduce  men 
to  slavery  and  kill  them  at  the  same  time. 
They  make  away  with  children  and  grand- 
children. They  assassinate  men  slowly. 
They  torture  them  to  death. 

"What  shall  we  do?  We  must  show  our 
indignation  at  the  infinite  folly  of  those  who 
drink  this  vile  beer  which  turns  them  into 
idiots,  tumbles  them  into  the  grave,  of  their 
offspring  makes  degenerates  slowly  rotting 
alive. 

"And  we  must  organize  all  classes  in 
society.  We  must  set  agoing  a  powerful 
popular  movement  against  the  brewery." — 
Prof.  Von  Bunge,  Europe's  Great  Physio- 
logical Chemist. 


Further  particulars  regarding  the  re- 
markable plebiscite  on  Prohibition  recently 
taken  in  Sweden  illustrates  the  thorough 
nature  of  the  agitation  in  that  Scandinavian 
country.  The  state  was  sown  almost  knee 
deep  with  Prohibition  tracts;  an  army  of 
volunteer  workers  were  enrolled,  and  the 
question  was  stirred  in  every  church  and 
chapel  throughout  the  land.  The  over- 
whelming victory  for  Prohibition  confirms 
the  judgment  of  a  well  known  writer,  that 
"Sweden  has  been  changed  in  a  few  genera- 
tions from  one  of  the  drunkenest  countries 
of  the  world  to  the  soberest."  In  all  the 
country  parts  of  Sweden,  with  four  millions 
of  a  population,  there  are  at  present  only 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  spirit  shops. — 
Associated  Prohibition  Press. 


Drink  Statistics. — Figures  produced  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  brewers  to  show 
that  the  spread  of  prohibition  has  not  caused 
any  diminution  of  the  national  drink  bill 
are  contradicted  by  statistics  furnished  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  Grocer. 
According  to  these,  the  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  has  decreased  during  the  past 
two  years  to  the  extent  of  $1 10,185,600,  al- 
though in  the  same  period  the  reports  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  show  the  population  of 
the  country  to  have  increased  nearly  three 
millions.  Meanwhile  the  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee  and  cocoa  advances  steadily.  It  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  import  of  this 
showing.  Whether  prohibitionist  teachings 
and  legislation  are  responsible  or  not,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  are  becoming  a  more  sober 
nation. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


The  Brewery  Candidate. — That  the 
liquor  men  of  this  State  feel  they  have  a  firm 
grip  on  the  situation  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  come  out  in  the  open  and 


admit  that  John  K.  Tener  is  their  candidate 
for  governor.  In  the  article  quoted,  they 
boldly  declare  that  "there  is  not  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  more  popular  citizen  among  licensed 
liquor  dealers  than  John  K.  Tener."  They 
pronounce  him  a  man  fully  endowed  with  a 
true  conception  of  personal  liberty.  Their 
editorial  is  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  "We  all  must  look  to  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent man  and  elect  him." 

Nobody  denies  that  from  a  liquor  stand- 
point, J.  K.  Tener  is  a  strong  man.  That  he 
is  independent  of  the  church  people  and  of 
the  forces  of  righteousness  is  a  well-known 
fact  in  the  community  where  he  lives.  The 
fact  that  he  would  attach  his  signature  to 
fifty  applications  for  liquor  license,  shows 
how  absolutely  independent  he  is  of  all  the 
moral  and  religious  affairs  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

This  is  the  man  who  is  offered  by  the 
liquor  interests  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  tem- 
perance Republicans  of  this  State,  as  their 
candidate  for  governor,  and  if  the  announce- 
ment of  Senator  Penrose  be  correct,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christian  voters 
of  the  State  who  have  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party,  will  take  their  medicine. 
It  will  surely  be  a  "beery"  dose.- — Keystone 
Citizen. 


Democratic  Convention  a  Farce. — The 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  tells  the  truth  when  it 
says  that  the  Democratic  state  convention 
was  a  farce.  It  did  not  represent  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party.  It  was  a  Guffey  con- 
vention. But  there  is  nothing  new  in  this; 
Democratic  state  conventions  have  been 
farces,  ever  since  Col.  Guffey  got  hold  of  the 
party.  He  and  Penrose  are  in  partnership. 
They  are  each  a  wing  of  a  crowd  which  has 
been  "doing"  the  state  for  a  generation. 
Penrose  runs  the  Republican  wing  of  the 
machine  and  Guffey  the  Democratic.  The 
people  are  the  puppets  in  their  hands,  and 
are  pulled  this  way  and  that  as  suits  their 
pleasure.  Penrose  and  Guffey  and  their 
respective  crowds  pretend  to  fight  each  other 
in  public,  but  in  private  and  under  cover 
they  are  found  together,  dividing  the  spoils 
and  laughing  at  the  masses  of  the  two  parties 
for  being  a  lot  of  asses.  It  is  a  nice  state  of 
affairs,  now,  isn't  it?  It  should  make  every 
self-respecting  man  in  the  state,  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat,  blush  for  shame. 
—Cannonsburg  Notes. 

Contrasts. — The  State  Convention  of  the 
Prohibition  party  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg,  Sixth  Month  23rd  and  24th. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were 
in  attendance.  The  various  sessions  were 
full  of  interest  and  some  very  able  speeches 
were  made.  If  one  were  to  compare  the 
speeches  made  in  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion with  some  made  in  this  convention  it 
would  be  like  comparing  coppers  with  gold 
dollars. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  men  who  con- 
stituted this  convention  or  not,  they  were 
honest  in  their  convictions,  sincere  in  the 
things  which  they  said  and  thoroughly  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  right  as  God  has 
given  them  to  see  it.  In  striking  contrast 
with  this  spirit,  the  men  who  constituted  the 
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Republican  Convention  the  day  before  acted 
like  a  lot  of  slaves,  crouching  under  the  lash 
of  a  brutal  and  conscienceless  taskmaster. 

One  might  not  be  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  some  things  which  the 
Prohibition  Convention  did.  Nevertheless, 
no  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
would  need  to  apologize  in  any  way  for  the 
men  who  were  in  it.  They  were  true  men 
with  the  principles  of  righteousness  deeply 
imbedded  in  their  souls. — Keystone  CiH{en. 


The  political  situation  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year  appeals  to  every  independent  voter 
of  the  State  with  unusual  emphasis.  The 
two  leading  candidates  are  both  credited 
with  being  the  tools  of  the  same  liquor  boss 
who  has  ruled  the  Republican  party  organi- 
zation since  Quay  was  called  by  death.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  Senator  Penrose,  noto- 
rious for  his  friendship  for  the  liquor  traffic 
and  every  form  of  graft  and  corruption 
known  in  politics,  dictated  the  nomination 
of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
gubernatorial  nominees. 


Boyd  P.  Doty,  Supt.  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Washington,  is  now  predicting, 
as  the  result  of  recent  events,  that  his  State 
will  enter  the  Prohibition  column  inside  of 
the  next  eighteen  months. 

Whenever  the  liquor  people  do  not  get 
their  way  at  a  primary  they  bolt  the  ticket 
nominated.  It  is  well  known  that  the  liquor 
people  have  no  politics.  They  are  for  the 
liquor  business  first  and  for  political  organi- 
zations afterwards. 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time; 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling — 

To  be  living  is  sublime! 
Hark!  the  waking  up  of  nations, 

Gog  and  Magog  to  the  fray! 
Hark!    What  soundeth?    Is  creation 

Groaning  for  its  latter  day? 

Worlds  are  charging,  heaven  beholding; 

Thou  hast  but  an  hour  to  fight; 
Now  the  blazoned  cross  unfolding. 

On!  right  onward,  for  the  right! 
On  !  let  all  the  soul  within  you 

For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad! 
Strike!  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 

Tell  on  ages — tell  for  God! 

Bishop  Coxe. 

What  may  sometimes  be  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  one  man  is  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  German  named  Karl  von 
Canstein.  In  1 710  he  established  a  little 
society  for  distributing  Bibles  among  the 
poor.  Its  aim  was  to  sell  the  New  Testament 
for  two  pennies  and  the  Bible  for  six.  Shortly 
afterward  an  urgent  appeal  was  made  to 
Christians  for  money  to  establish  a  printing 
plant,  which  brought  in  eleven  thousand 
thalers,  equivalent  to  seven  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  171 2.  Canstein  has  been 
in  his  grave  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
years,  but  the  society,  which  bears  his  name, 
still  lives,  and  recently  celebrated  its  two 
hundredth  birthday  anniversary.  By  the 
end  of  1909,  eight  million  Bibles  had  been 
issued. — Selected. 

No  prayer  takes  hold  of  God  until  it  first 
takes  hold  of  the  man. — Selected. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

Sunlight  upon  Judaea's  hills! 
And  on  the  waves  of  Galilee, — 
On  Jordan's  stream  and  on  the  rills 
That  feed  the  dead  and  sleeping  sea! 
Most  freshly  from  the  green  wood  springs 
The  light  breeze  on  its  scented  wings; 
And  gayly  quiver  in  the  sun 
The  Cedar  tops  of  Lebanon ! 

A  few  more  hours, — a  change  hath  come! 
The  sky  is  dark  without  a  cloud! 
The  shouts  of  wrath  and  joy  are  dumb, 
And  proud  knees  unto  earth  are  bowed. 
A  change  is  on  the  hill  of  Death, 
The  helmed  watchers  pant  for  breath, 
And  turn  with  wild  and  maniac  eyes 
From  the  dark  scene  of  sacrifice! 

That  sacrifice!  the  death  of  Him, — - 

The  High  and  ever  Holy  One! 

Well  may  the  conscious  Heaven  grow  dim, 

And  blacken  the  beholding  Sun. 

The  wonted  light  hath  fled  away, 

Night  settles  on  the  middle  day, 

And  earthquake  from  his  caverned  bed 

Is  waking  with  a  thrill  of  dread! 

The  dead  are  waking  underneath! 
Their  prison  door  is  rent  away! 
And  ghastly  with  the  seal  of  death, 
They  wander  in  the  eye  of  day! 
The  temple  of  the  Cherubim, 
The  House  of  God  is  cold  and  dim; 
A  curse  is  on  its  trembling  walls, 
Its  mighty  veil  asunder  falls! 

Well  may  the  cavern-depths  of  Earth 
Be  shaken,  and  her  mountains  nod; 
Well  may  the  sheeted  dead  come  forth 
To  gaze  upon  a  suffering  God! 
Well  may  the  temple  shrine  grow  dim, 
And  shadows  veil  the  Cherubim, 
When  He,  the  chosen  one  of  Heaven, 
A  sacrifice  for  guilt  is  given ! 

And  shall  the  sinful  heart,  alone, 
Behold  unmoved  the  atoning  hour, 
When  Nature  trembles  on  her  throne, 
And  Death  resigns  his  iron  power? 
O,  shall  the  heart — whose  sinfulness 
Gave  keenness  to  his  sore  distress, 
And  added  to  his  tears  of  blood — 
Refuse  its  trembling  gratitude! 

Whittier. 


Present-Day  Benevolence. 


For  a  long  time  we  have  been  working  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  save  the  stream 
from  pollution.  Just  now  we  are  ascending 
the  stream  and  trying  to  get  at  the  source 
and  put  the  preserving  salt  in  the  spring 
rather  than  far  down  the  river.  Anything 
we  can  get  from  the  apostles  or  from  the 
saints  of  the  mediaeval  Christendom  we  ought 
to  welcome,  and  will  welcome  if  we  are  wise. 
But  just  now  we  must  find  the  source  of 
crime.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  how  sin 
got  into  the  Garden  of  Eden;  it  is  a  question 
how  certain  sins  have  been  visited  upon  the 
children  of  sinning  parents. 

The  student  of  philanthropy  or  benevo- 
lence will  hold  the  parents  responsible  for 
most  of  the  weaknesses  and  sins  of  the  child. 
The  Juvenile  Court  is  a  form  of  our  present 
government,  which  is  trying  to  keep  budding 
criminals  from  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit. 
It  is  keeping  off  the  seal  of  the  prison  from 
the  forehead  and  heart  of  the  young  who 
formerly  were  stamped  by  our  courts  of 
justice  as  criminals.  The  day  is  almost  here 
when  the  parents  of  the  delinquent  child 
receive  the  brand  of  condemnation,  rather 
than  the  child  who  has  committed  the  evil 


against  society.  Here  is  an  instance,  whk 
occurred  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  larg> 
cities.  The  probation  officer's  door  was  su< 
denly  opened  and  a  youth,  about  tweb 
years  of  age,  was  thrust  into  the  room  ar 
pushed  clear  across  the  room  by  the  rou£ 
hands  of  his  father,  with  these  words  :  "Ther 
take  him;  he's  no  good."  Then  the  unfathe 
ly  father  stepped  back  into  the  street.  Bi 
the  officer  of  the  new  law  of  justice  was  n( 
to  be  thus  left  with  the  charge  of  the  bo 
He  stepped  out  of  the  room  and  took  tl 
man  by  the  shoulder,  talking  kindly  to  hir 
The  man  finally  acknowledged  that  he  hir 
self  was  in  the  wrong,  that  he  became  vei 
angry  with  his  son  without  a  real  causj 
The  end  of  the  matter  was  the  father  sa: 
to  his  boy:  "John,  I'm  to  blame;  let's  £ 
back  home  to  mother."  "That's  all  righ 
daddy,"  said  the  boy,  and  off  home  the 
went,  happy;  and  another  boy  was  save 
from  a  reform  school  and  perhaps  a  prise 
cell. 

In  ferreting  out  the  cause  of  poverty  ar 
crime,  alcohol  will  be  found  to  be  the  chi 
of  demons.  "Strong  drink  is  raging,"  ragir 
far,  far  higher  than  did  the  Seine  as  it  floodt 
Paris.  Strong  drink  has  done  a  great  de 
more  real  damage  to  France  than  the  gre. 
floods  through  which  that  country  has  r 
cently  passed.  This  is  not  fanatical  ter 
perance  talk.  Some  day,  and  perhaps  ve; 
soon,  the  new  order  of  socialism,  with  i 
new  order  of  benevolence,  in  France  wj 
find  it  so. 

It  is  more  benevolent,  more  brotherly, 
take  the  glass  of  beer  from  your  brotheij 
hands,  and  even  to  dash  it  in  pieces  befo 
his  face,  than  it  is  to  wink  at  his  frailty  ar 
then  pick  him  out  of  the  gutter  and  send  hi 
to  the  lockup,  or  pay  his  charges  at  asar 
tarium.  If  you  want  to  help  his  free  wj 
and  real  independence  as  a  man  you  mu! 
do  your  work  with  him  before  he  has  wea 
ened  his  will  with  strong  drink.  If  stroi 
drink  has  caused  a  murder,  then  strong  drii 
ought  to  pay  for  the  murderer's  trial,  \ 
impr'sonment  and  his  gallows.  If  full  ji 
tice  were  given,  the  Whiskey  Trust  and  tJ 
Beer  Trust  should  be  made  to  pay  for  eve] 
crime  that  could  be  traced  to  whiskey 
beer.  This  would  be  getting  at  "the  m;i 
higher  up."  This  plan  would  take  some  j 
the  profits  out  of  the  business. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  under  wh 
has  been  called  the  best  of  license  laws — t 
Brooks  law — it  is  now  possible  for  the  bre'l 
ery  to  do  as  much  or  more  damage  than  t : 
saloon.   As  a  wholesaler,  the  brewery  hiiu 
agents,  who  are  not  responsible  persons,  w' 
will  sell  to  persons  the  saloonkeeper  is  n 
allowed  under  the  law  to  sell  to.    In  o  : 
county  there  are  about  one  hundred  of  the!: 
agents,  and  but  few  of  them  are  Americi 
citizens.   These  agents  have  no  standing 
the  community,  nor  would  they  have  aiji 
standing  in  the  judgment  of  the  court 
they  should  apply  for  retail  license.  Th| 
are  simply  deluging  our  mining  towns,  ai 
even  country  places,  with  strong  drinl 
These  words  are  not  extravagant,  as  almc 
every  dweller  in  our  county  could  testify. 

What,  then,  is  the  just,  and  at  the  sar  i 
time  benevolent,  way  to  deal  with  t 
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modern  distillery  and  brewery?  Let  no 
more  be  built  and  let  the  county  buy  all 
those  that  are  within  its  borders  and  pay 
the  owner  for  his  property!  Well,  he  does 
not  deserve  such  would-be  charity,  but  even 
that  would  pay  the  county  and  the  State 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  luxuries  of 
a  State  that  cause  the  deadly  ulcers  on 
society.  The  luxury  of  strong  drink  is  now 
at  the  head.  Some  day,  may  we  not  hope  it 
will  come  speedily,  that  head  must  be  taken 
away.  Whoever  becomes  the  executioner 
will  be  the  nation's  greatest  benefactor. — 
J.  G.  Patton,  in  Christian  Work  and  Evan- 
gelist. 

Life  in  a,, Coal  Breaker. — Practically 
every  boy  in  the  anthracite  mining  villages 
graduates  from  school  to  the  coal-breaker 
before  he  is  fourteen — some  boys  as  early 
as  ten  or  eleven  years.  The  coal-breaker 
is  a  gaunt,  tower-like  wooden  structure,  at 
the  top  of  which  the  coal  is  broken  into  the 
required  sizes  for  use,  and  then  sent  in  a 
continuous  stream  down  chutes,  which 
empty  into  waiting  coal  cars  or  pockets. 
The  boys  are  employed  to  pick  out  of  the 
moving  stream  the  pieces  of  slate  as  they 
appear — straddling  the  chutes,  or  sitting 
on  small  wooden  projections  at  the  side. 
The  atmosphere  in  the  breaker  is  so  thick 
and  dark  with  flying  coal  dust  that  an 
attempt  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  couple 
of  boys  at  noon  near  a  window,  resulted  in 
one  indistinguishable  black  surface;  the 
noise  is  so  great  that  I  could  not  distinguish 
the  words  of  my  guide,  even  when  he  put 
his  mouth  close  to  my  ear  and  shouted; 
the  movement  and  shaking  of  the  whole 
structure  is  at  times  so  violent  that  in  some 
breakers  I  have  been  obliged  to  hold  tightly 
to  a  hand  rail  for  safety.  The  boys  grow 
so  cramped  from  long  sitting  in  one  position 
that  sometimes  they  seize  the  opportunity 
to  chase  each  other  around  the  slippery 
metal  platforms.  And  there  was  not  one 
superintendent  in  the  four  or  five  collieries 
that  we  have  happened  to  visit  who  did 
not,  upon  our  questioning,  relate  at  least 
one  tragedy  that  had  occurred  in  his  experi- 
ence of  a  boy  who  had  slipped  into  a  coal- 
pocket  and  been  smothered,  or  had  been 
mangled  and  killed  by  falling  into  the 
machinery.  When  we  have  asked  whether 
the  slate-picking  could  not  be  done  by 
mechanical  devices,  the  invariable  answer 
has  been,  "Yes,  but  the  boys  are  cheaper." 
— Florence  Lucas  Sanville,  in  Harper  s 
Magazine. 

It  is  easier  to  show  how  things  are  wrong 
than  it  is  to  do  them  right. 

Bodies  Beariug  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week 

(Eighth  Month  ist  to  6th): 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Fourth  and  Arch 

Streets,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  2nd,  at  10  A.M. 
Abington    Quarterly    Meeting,    at  Germantown, 

Phila.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  4th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Eighth 

Month  2nd,  at  10  A.  M. 
Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eighth 

Month  2nd,  at  10  A.  M. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  Third-day,  Eighth 

Month  2nd,  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Bradford,  at  Marshallton,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth 

Month  3rd,  at  10  A.M. 
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New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,   Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Eighth  Month  3rd,  at  10  A.  M. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day, 

Eighth  Month  3rd,  at  10  A.  M. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  3rd, 

at  10  A.  M. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  4th,  at 
10  A.  M. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth 

Month  4th,  at  10  A.  M. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  4th, 

at  10  A.  M. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  4th,  at 
10  A.  M. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month 

4th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Evesham,  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth 

Month  4th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Eighth  Month  6th,  at  10  A.  M. 


Precious,  Vital  Truths. — Editor  News: — The  sen- 
timents expressed  in  the  hymns,  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul,"  "There  is  a  Fountain  Filled  with  Blood,"  and 
others  of  like  import,  are  accepted  as  precious  and  vital 
truths  by  all  orthodox  members  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends. — Charles  S.  Carter,  Seventh  Month  i^th, 
1 9 10,  in  West  Chester  Local  News. 


The  Minutes  of  Canada  Yearly  Meeting  (Smaller 
Body)  convey  the  information  that  a  committee  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  had 
forwarded  to  the  Representative  Meeting  of  the  former 
"a  proposal  for  the  united  action  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  our  circle  of  correspondence  in  issuing  a  docu- 
ment re-affirming  our  principles." 

The  result  of  this  proposal  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  all  conservative  Friends,  though  not  mem- 
bers of  any  body  in  the  "circle  of  correspondence" 
mentioned. 


Outward  Signs  of  Mourning. — To  the  Editor  of 
the  Friend  (London): — Dear  Friend. — Permit  me  to 
reply  to  F.  B.  Broadhead's  query  in  yours  of  ist  inst., 
"Why  should  Friends  be  behindhand  in"  outwardly 
showing  "our  respect  and  love  for  Edward  the  Peace- 
maker?" thus:  Because  the  Society  of  Friends  has  still 
a  corporate  testimony  against  the  use  of  outward  mourn- 
ing which  it  behooves  its  members  to  respect.  That 
"few  know  the  views  of  Friends  on  this  subject"  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted;  there  should  be  leaflets  on  the 
subject  widely  distributed.  Many  of  us  strongly 
demur  to  A.  T.  Alexander's  implication  that  this  tes- 
timony is  a  "bondage."  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
think  with  him  are  proposing  to  exchange  the  bondage 
to  Quaker  plainness  of  apparel  for  bondage  to  the 
fashions  of  the  world.  I  find  that  many  outside  our 
religious  Society  profess  to  share  our  views  on  this 
subject,  but  it  requires  more  moral  courage  for  such  to 
act  up  to  their  convictions  than  it  does  for  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  membership.  The  testimony 
against  outward  mourning  is  as  much  needed  as  ever. 

Lewis  Thompson. 

Bridgewater,  7,  vii,  1910. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend  (London).  —  Dear 
Friend: — 1  am  one  of  those  who  have  felt  grieved  at 
the  recent  striking  evidence  of  the  growing  conformity 
of  Friends  to  this  custom.  While  not  claiming  that 
this  is  by  any  means  one  of  the  essentials  in  Quaker 
practise,  I  desire  in  all  humility  to  urge  upon  those 
of  our  members  who  feel  free  to  adapt  their  dress  in 
this  respect  to  the  custom  of  society,  the  weighty  and, 
to  me,  convincing  reasons  why  we  should  maintain 
our  ancient  testimony  in  this  matter.  Your  corre- 
spondent last  week,  Florence  B.  Broadhead,  surely  gives 
the  strongest  point  against  her  own  practise,  when  she 
commends  some  outward  sign  of  mourning  as  "a  token 
to  show  our  respect." 

It  is  a  precious  truth,  which  it  is  ours  to  cherish  and 
to  guard,  that  our  love  and  respect  for  those  who  are 
gone  can  be  felt  and  shown  without  any  outward  signs 
or  trappings  of  grief.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
found  that  the  complete  abstention  by  us  from  mourn- 
ing dress,  both  in  national  and  in  private  sorrow,  helps 
non-Friends  to  understand  our  attitude  in  regard  to 
other  outward  forms  and  customs,  and  sometimes  leads 
to  a  true  appreciation  by  them  of  the  deep  significance 
of  such  abstract  realities  as  love,  grief  and  joy. 

Those  who  have  been  always  free  from  the  adoption 
of  outward  signs  of  mourning  can  hardly  realize  how 
heavily  this  custom  presses  upon  the  poor,  who,  in 


order  to  show  their  respect 'for the  'dead,  not  infrequently 
contrive  to  ruin  the  living. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  clear  principle  is  at  stake  in 
this  matter,  and  I  am  convinced  that  by  our  adherence 
to  the  testimony  of  Friends  in  the  past,  we  shall  make 
the  path  easier  for  all  those  in  every  rank  of  society 
who  are  striving  after  sincerity  and  truth  to-day. 

I  am,  sincerely,  Percy  BARRITT. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Is  Everybody  Dishonest? — The  other  day  our  at 
tention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  registered 
letter  in  the  post-office.  Sixty  cents  in  silver  had  by 
some  means  slipped  out  of  a  letter;  so  the  postal  clerk 
enclosed  it  in  a  registered  letter,  addressed  it  to  the 
postmaster  and  explained  that  he  did  not  know  where 
the  moneycame  from,  but  thought  it  camefrom  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  On 
examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  guessed  correctly. 
This  incident  reminded  us  of  another  letter  we  received 
several  months  ago  when  some  one  put  a  ten  dollar 
bill  into  a  letter  and  forgot  to  seal  the  envelope.  It 
reached  us  undisturbed. 

We  give  these  incidents,  not  to  encourage  careless- 
ness in  sending  money,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  as  we  go  through  life  we  meet  with 
numerous  incidents  showing  evidences  of  honesty.  It 
is  natural  for  man  to  be  honest.  God  created  man  up- 
right. It  is  only  as  man  falls  under  the  snare  of  sin 
and  Satan  that  he  becomes  otherwise.  Instead  of 
expecting  everybody  to  be  dishonest  and  watching  our 
fellowmen  as  so  many  thieves,  we  should  expect  every- 
body to  be  honest  until  we  have  reasons  to  believe  the 
contrary.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  use  common  sense  in  watchfulness  and  caution . 
Mutual  confidence  means  much  for  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual uplift  of  humanity.  Mutual  suspicion  and  distrust 
means  much  in  breeding  a  race  of  criminals.  You  can 
get  most  out  of  a  man  by  expecting  him  to  be  an  honor- 
able man,  and,  until  there  are  positive  evidences  to  the 
contrary,  treating  him  as  such. — Gospel  Herald. 

"Notwithstanding  his  deep  and  passionate  love 
for  the  temple,  Jesus  well  knew  it  belonged  rather  to 
the  temporal  than  to  the  eternal  order.  It  was  the 
shadow  not  the  very  image.  As  the  exclusive  place  of 
acceptable  prayer  it  had  already  passed  away.  The 
hour  had  come  when  they  that  worshipped  the  Father 
would  find  the  place  of  meeting  within  themselves." — 
F.  L.  Wiseman,  "The  Home  Service,"  Methodist  Re- 
corder I.  17,  1907. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  recent  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton says:  "  Migration  from  the  central  and  northwestern 
parts  of  the  country,  including  Western  Canada,  to 
the  Southern  and  Southeastern  States,  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  immigration  authorities." 

Industrial  experts  say  the  movement  to  the  south- 
eastern States  will  begin  next  Tenth  Month.  A 
record-breaking  migration  in  this  direction  occurred 
last  year,  drawing  upon  the  population  of  the  central 
States,  especially  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Many 
of  these  people  went  to  southern  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  southern  Alabama. 

Representatives  of  a  number  of  colonizing  companies 
have  been  investigating  available,  large  tracts  in  various 
portions  of  the  Gulf  States  during  the  past  few  months. 
A  recent  report  to  the  land  and  industrial  departments  of 
theSouthern  Railway  showed  that  since  last  Fifth  Month 
about  50,000  acres  of  land  in  southern  Alabama  had 
either  been  purchased  or  was  about  to  be  obtained  for 
Northwestern  firms  and  corporations  for  locating 
settlers.  Large  tracts  also  have  been  taken  in  southern 
Georgia  and  northern  Florida  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
to  be  divided  into  farms  for  Northern  settlers. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  states  that  "Tentative 
estimates  of  the  committee  working  out  detailed  plans 
for  the  Postal  Savings  Banks  system  to  be  inaugurated 
next  year  indicate  that  when  the  system  is  installed 
over  the  country  there  will  be  no  less  than  10,000,000 
depositors. 

Hook  worm,  pellagra  and  infantile  paralysis  are 
hereafter  to  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Health 
in  this  city  by  physicians,  as  in  the  case  of  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  past  eleven  years  show  that,  during  this 
period,  105.000  persons  were  killed  or  injured  while 
walking  on  railroad  tracks.  Practically  all  of  these 
accidents  were  due  to  trespassers  being  struck  by  mov- 
ing trains. 
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The  State  experiment  station  in  Minnesota  is  re- 
ported to  be  engaged  in  preparing  collections  of  weed 
seeds  as  educational  exhibits.  Each  collection  con- 
tains twenty-four  different  kinds  of  seeds  of  common 
weeds,  framed  and  covered  with  glass  for  preservation. 
Every  farmer  is  to  have  one  of  these  and  in  this  way 
they  will  not  only  be  able  to  see  when  the  seedsmen  sell 
them  weed  seeds  mixed  with  their  grain,  but  will  be 
able  to  call  them  according  to  their  scientific  nomencla- 
ture. 

Forest  fires  have  done  great  damage  in  Wisconsin. 
The  loss  caused  by  them  to  standing  timber  is  estimated 
at  Ijkoo.ooo  and  several  small  towns  have  been  threat- 
enedwith  destruction. 

The  total  number  of  persons  killed  on  or  by  railroad 
trains  in  the  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30,  1909,  was 
8722,  and  95,626  people  were  injured,  according  to 
an  abstract  of  railway  statistics  made  public  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  the  whole  year, 
the  report  states,  one  passenger  was  killed  for  every 
3,523,606  carried,  while  the  injured  averaged  one  to 
every  86,458  carried.  This  shows  that  while  the  actual 
fatalities  to  passengers  have  decreased  since  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  number  of  persons  transported  to  every 
one  that  was  injured  has  increased,  fhe  indications 
are  that  railroad  travel  is  becoming  much  less  danger- 
ous with  the  installation  of  improved  safety  devices. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  New  York  has 
issued  a  bulletin  relating  to  idleness  and  employment 
in  that  State.  The  statistics  cover  only  organized 
labor,  or  the  trades  that  have  been  unionized.  The 
percentage  of  wage-earners  out  of  employment  on 
Fourth  Month  1  was  only  16. 1.  The  percentage  of 
the  idle  during  the  year  1908  was  35.7;  in  1909  it  was 
21 .1,  and  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years,  1897-1910, 
was  19.9.  Nearly  all  the  thirteen  classified  groups 
of  labor  show  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  idleness 
during  the  year,  and  the  wages  were  more  than  2  per 
cent,  higher.  > 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  over  2,000,000,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  lately  made  public.  The  total  minor 
population  of  the  city  is  814,1 15,  an  increase  of  66,768 
over  the  census  of  1908.  Based  on  the  minor  count, 
the  total  population  is  2,100,000.  The  total  population 
according  to  the  school  census  of  1908,  was  1,922,336. 
In  1904  the  population  was  1,714,144. 

Recent  census  returns  show  that  the  population  of 
Rhode  Island  is  542,674.  Of  these  224,326  reside  in 
Providence. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  cost  of  living 
in  that  State  finds  that  in  an  expenditure  of  $737.28 
yearly  the  family  expenses  are  thus  divided:  For  rent, 
$126.59;  fuel,  $32.72;  light,  $7.50;  clothing,  $94.31; 
food,  $345.71 ;  sundries,  $130.45. 

Foreign. — A  recent  despatch  from  London  states 
that  telephonic  communication  between  London  and 
New  York  may  be  looked  for  before  long  if  the  new  sub- 
marine cable  recently  laid  across  the  English  Channel 
by  the  British  Postoffice  answers  expectations.  The 
new  cable,  which  extends  from  Dover  to  Cape  Grisnez, 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  laid  in  tidal  waters.  Tests  so 
far  made  have  given  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
efficiency  of  the  new  cable  for  telephonic  communica- 
tions has  been  increased  more  than  three  times  by  the 
insertion  of  loading  coils  in  the  cable  at  intervals  of 
one  knot.  The  coils  reduce  the  distortion  of  the  cur- 
rent impulses,  which  correspond  to  spoken  sounds, 
and  so  render  speech  more  distinct.  The  new  cross- 
Channel  cable  will  be  opened  for  public  use  between 
London  and  Paris  as  soon  as  the  French  Government 
has  completed  connecting  the  land  lines. 

A  strike  has  occurred  among  railroad  employees  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  system  in  Canada  by  which  it  is 
estimated  16,000  men  are  idle. 

A  despatch  from  Kiev,  Russia,  of  the  19th  says: 
"Expulsion  of  Jews  from  this  city  continues  daily. 
Officers  of  the  Jewish  Relief  Committee  of  Kiev  stated 
to-day  that,  roughly  estimated,  seven  hundred  families 
had  already  been  sent  out  of  the  city,  and  four  hundred 
families  were  still  subject  to  such  treatment." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  as  a  result  of  a 
war  on  mosquitoes  in  parts  of  Italy,  a  healthy  race  has 
succeeded  a  population  which  a  few  years  ago  con- 
sisted of  a  few  unhealthy  peasants,  their  skins  yellow 
as  saffron  and  their  bodies  bent  by  disease.  This  is 
the  report  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
who  has  returned  from  a  recent  visit  to  the  Italian 
Campagna.  Most  travelers,  he  says,  recollect  this 
region  as  a  vast  tract  of  marsh  land,  where  mosquitoes 
and  malaria  abounded.  The  country  was  drained  by 
the  Government,  is  now  being  extensively  farmed, 
and  is  beginning  to  support  what  eventually  will  be  a 
large  population. 


A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  22nd  says,  that  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  political  police,  has  signed  orders  for  the 
expulsion  of  21  Mormon  missionaries,  most  of  whom 
are  Americans  or  Englishmen,  and  they  were  conducted 
to  the  frontier  to-day.  The  status  of  the  Mormons 
in  Germany  was  taken  up  in  exchanges  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  American  embassy  in  1903, 
when  the  Government  took  the  position  that  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries  were  subversive  of  moral- 
ity. 

A  despatch  of  the  20th  from  Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba, 
says:  "The  town  of  Three  Forks  has  been  completely 
destroyed  and  the  towns  of  Jaffrey  and  Baynes  Lake 
are  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires 
in  the  Sloan  District.  Fires  are  also  raging  over  250 
square  miles  in  the  Kootenay  District.  At  Kaslo 
the  fire  is  traveling  rapidly,  and  back  firing  is  being 
done  to  stop  the  spread.  On  the  22nd  it  was  stated 
that  twenty  heavy  railroad  and  traffic  bridges  have 
been  swept  away  by  flames  in  the  Kootenay  District. 
A  dozen  lumber  mills  and  yards  were  burned.  The 
timber  loss  through  forest  fires  is  estimated  at  from 
$5,000,000  to  $6,000,000. 

It  is  stated  that  a  diamond  has  lately  been  found 
near  Johannesburg,  in  South  Africa,  which  it  is  said 
is  two  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick; 
tapering  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.    It  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $1 50,000  uncut. 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  84. 

Jane  G.  Smedley,  Pa.;  Elmina  Mott,  Colo.;  Elwood 
Balderston,  Md.;  Elizabeth  Brantingham,  O.,  $2.50; 
Phebe  S.  Gawthrop,  Pa.;  Deborah  E.  Woolman,  N.  J., 
$10,  for  herself,  Clayton  L.  Evens,  Howard  Evens, 
John  B.  Evans  and  Wm.  Evens  Ballinger;  Edwin 
Ballinger  and  for  Mark  B.  Wills,  N.  J.;  John  E.  Dar- 
nell and  for  Fredric  Lippincott,  N.  J.;  Emma  Jones, 
N.  J.;  John  Stamp  Keeling,  Eng.,  10/3;  A.  F.  Huston 
and  for  Elizabeth  B.  Calley,  Pa.;  Jacob  V.  Edge,  Pa.; 
Susannah  Cox,  Ind.;  B..  V.  Stanley,  Agt.,  Ia.,  $42,  for 
Thomas  H.  Binns,  Albert  Bedell,  Robert  W.  Hampton, 
John  E.  Hodgin,  Sarah  A.  Edgerton,  Francis  Hall, 
James  McGrew,  Abigail  B".  Mott,  John  W.  Mott,  A.  L. 
Moore,  Clarkson  T.  Penrose,  Wm.  Henry  Pollard,  Obed 
Pierpoint,  Joshua  P.  Smith,  Thomas  E.  Stanley,  Ellis 
W.  Stanley,  E.  S.  Smith,  Zaccheus  Test,  Russel  Z. 
Taber,  Aaron  K.  Williams  and  William  P.  Young; 
James  M.  Moon,  Pa.;  Mary  Ann  Jones  for  Myra  W. 
Foster,  Pa.;  Annie  J.  Jones,  Md.;  Rachel  E.  Bell,  N.  J.; 

C.  R.  Branson,  Ind.;  Edward  S.  Lowry,  Phila.;  Robert 
H.  Russell,  Phila.;  Hannah  E.  Sheppard,  Phila.;  Han- 
nah H.  Ivins  and  for  Dr.  Howard  Ivins,  N.  J.;  Oscar 
J.  Bailey,  Agt.,  O.,  $60,  for  D.  C.  Bundy,  Allen  Bailey, 
Lindley  P.  Bailey,  Alva  C.  Bailey,  F.  R.  Bundy,  J.  D. 
Blowers,  Thos.  C.  Cope,  Thomas  Dewees,  Mary  P. 
Doudna,  Walter  J.  Edgerton,  Wm.  A.  Frame,  David 
Holloway,  James  Henderson,  Joseph  S.  Hoge,  Rebecca 
Hall,  Wilford  T.  Hall  to  No.  27,  Wilson  C.  Hirst, 
Charles  Livezey,  Barclay  Penrose,  Perley  Pickett, 
Samuel  C.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Robert  H.  Smith, 
Henry  Stanton,  Wm.  H.  Sears,  William  G.  Steer, 

D.  H.  B.  Stanton,  Louis  J.  Taber,  James  Steer  and 
James  Walton;  Joseph  S.  Middleton  and  for  John  R. 
Hendrickson,  N.  J.;  Mary  Tatum  Evans,  Pa.;  Mary 
P.  Nicholson,  Pa.;  Ella  Newlin,  la.,  $7,  for  Abner  L. 
Newlin,  Susanna  E.  Ramsey,  Almeida  R.  Wroe  and 
Louisa  Thornton,  $1 ,  to  No.  27;  E.  J.  and  S.  Barton,  N. 
J.;  R.  A.  and  H.  C.  Williams,  N.  J.;  Lewis  R.  Whitacre, 
N.  J.;  Anna  P.  Chambers  and  for  Alfred  Sharpless,  Pa.; 
Watson  W.  Dewees,  Pa.;  Rachel  B.  Dowlin,  Phila.; 
Anna  Morris,  Pa.;  Ruth  L.  Jones,  Phila.;  M.  Eleanor 
Magi!!,  Phila.;  K.  L.  Roberts,  N.  J.;  James  F.  Reid, 
Pa.;  Geo.  L.  Smedley,  Phila.;  Lydia  S.  Thomas,  Pa., 
and  for  Hannah  R.  Willits,  la.;  Richard  S.  Ashton, 
Agt.,  Ind.,  $18,  for  himself,  Newlin  Carter,  Addison 
Hadley,  Phineas  Pickett,  Alpheus  T.  Pike,  Albert  Max- 
well, Arthur  B.Maxwell,  Edw.  Maxwell  and  Joel  New- 
lin; Mordecai  F.  Starr,  Can.,  $6,  for  himself,  Lydia  A. 
Clayton  and  Lydia  P.  Moore;  Samuel  T.  Haight,  Agt., 
Canada,  $22,  for  Joseph  H.  Clayton,  Catharine  Hall, 
Joseph  G.  Pollard,  George  Pollard,  Susanna  M.  Sutton, 
Henry  S.  Moore,  Alice  Treffry,  William  H.  Treffry, 
Elizabeth  Waring,  Joshua  Waring  and  Esther  M. 
McMillan,  to  No.  13,  v.  85;  Wm.  Scattergood,  Agt., 
Pa.,  $8,  for  Ann  Sharpless,  Thos.  Sharpless,  Isaac 
Sharpless  and  Wm.  T.  Sharpless,  M.  D.;  Sophia  R. 
Pusey,  Pa.;  Geo.  W.  Thorp,  Pa.;  Paschall  Worth,  Pa.; 
Jonathan  Chace,  R.  I.;  Abbie  A.  Haviland,  Pa.,  per 
M.  P.  Wickersham;  Gulielma  Smith,  Pa.;  Martha  T. 
Shoemaker  and  for  Elizabeth  L.  Iredell,  Pa.;  Daniel 


G.  Garwood,  Agt.,  N.  J.,  $12,  for  Martha  E.  Sto 
Henrietta  Haines,  Ellis  Haines,  Edith  Lippinc 
John  M.  Roberts  and  Gideon  Coutant,  O. 

Wgg' Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  weel 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  ag 
Westtown  student,  desires  a  position  of  a  clei 
character  or  of  any  kind  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

Address,  S.  H.  H., 

Office  of  The  Frieni 


Colora  Meeting. — The  hour  of  meeting  at  Col 
Md.,  has  been  changed  to  10.30  A.  M.,  both  on  Fi 
day  and  Fifth-day. 

Wanted. — A  young  Friend  desires  position 
mother's  helper  in  a  Friend's  family.  Country  ] 
ferred. 

Address  G., 

Office  of  The  Frieni 


Wanted. — A  helper  for  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  School  work  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.    Any  n 
Friend  feeling  an  interest  in  the  matter  may  commi 
cate,  for  information,  with 

Aaron  S.  Edkin,  Tunesassa,  N.  Y 
or  John  G.  Haines,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  y 
1910-1 1,  begins  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  ic 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal 
Westtown,  Fi 


Wanted. — For  Stavanger  Friends'  Boarding  Sch 
a  principal  teacher  of  experience;  also  a  superintendlt 
and  matron  for  same.  School  to  begin  the  twenty-ni  Ih 
of  Eighth  Month,  1910.  Address, 

Elisha  J.  Bye, 

West  Branch,  la.,  | 
or  Emma  Mott, 

Earlham,  Ia. 


Notice— A  General  Meeting  of  Friends  of  No 
Carolina  (Smaller  Body)  will  be  held  at  Holly  Sprir 
Randolph  Co.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  30th  instant,  ccfl 
mencing  at  1 1  A.  m.  Friends  desiring  to  attend  shol 
change  cars  at  Greensboro  for  Ramseur  (about  thi] 
miles  distant)  where  they  will  be  met  on  the  29th  ill 
For  further  information  address, 

Thomas  Hinshaw,  Ramseur,  N.  Cl 
A.  M.  Barker,  Kemp's  Mills,  N.  < 
or  B.  P.  Brown,  George,  N.  C. 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  'I 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  o| 
on  Fourth-day  mornings  only  from  9  to  1  o'clock. 

S.  E.  Williams,  I 
Librarian  I 


Died. — At  the  residence  of  his  son,  J.  B.  Lav 
Dunlap,  Kansas,  Sixth  Month  20th,  1910,  Abner 
Lamb,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  wa 
member  of  the  Society,  and  his  body  was  interred 
the  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Spring  River.  A  stn 
of  paralysis  rendered  him  helpless  for  nearly  eight  ye; 
and  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  suffered  with  a  cancel 
his  face;  all  of  which  he  bore  with  much  patier 
He  died  in  full  faith  in  the  Lord,  with  a  blessed  assura 
of  an  entrance  into  the  Celestial  City. 

■  ,  at  her  home,  near  Chesterhill,  Ohio,  on 

eighth  of  Fourth  Month,  1910,  Elizabeth  H.  Peebi 
widow  of  Robert  Peebles,  and  daughter  of  Aaron  ; 
Sarah  Thomas,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  a 
a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Susan  Worstell. 

Chesterhill,  Ohio,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Fourth  Mori 
1910,  Eleanor  Thomas,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Sa 
Thomas,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  his  home  near  Bloomfield,  Ontario,  Cana 

the  ninth  of  Sixth  Month,  1910,  Levi  V.  Bowerm 
aged  seventy-eight  years,  one  month  and  twelve  da 
a  consistent  member  and  elder  of  West  Lake  Mont 
Meeting  of  Friends.  His  friends  have  the  assura 
he  is  at  rest  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do  foil 
him. 

 ,  Sixth  Month  23,   1910,  at  Flushing,  Ol 

Benjamin  Wilson,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  a 
a  beloved  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends, 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  ^22  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Conservation. 

The  reader  of  current  items  in  these  days 
requently  sees  the  word  conservation.  It 
s  used  chiefly  with  reference  to  natural 
-csources,  particularly  coal  and  timber, 
fhe  protection  desired  and  advocated  is  not 
:hat  which  would  be  secured  by  the  non-use 
)f  these  substances,  but  only  that  which 
vould  result  from  ceasing  in  future  to  waste 
hem.  The  coal  would  be  preserved  if  left 
n  the  earth  unmined,  but  it  would  be  of  no 
ervice  to  the  world.  To  be  of  use,  its  latent 
nergy  must  be  released  by  its  combustion 
ind  transformed  into  heat  and  steam  or 
lectricity.  Notwithstanding  all  that  sci- 
ntific  invention  has  done  toward  the  con- 
erving  of  these  forces  and  their  applica- 
ion  to  useful  ends,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
dged  that  in  great  measure  they  are  wasted 
>r  lost.  However  necessary  to  the  welfare 
ind  progress  of  the  world  such  conservation 
nay  be,  these  are  only  material  things.  The 
piritual  is  above  the  material  and  much 
nore  important.  Are  there  no  spiritual 
esources  and  forces  to  be  conserved?  He 
vho  can  recognize  as  the  source  of  all  power, 
naterial  or  spiritual,  Him  without  whom 
'was  not  anything  made  that  hath  been 
nade,"  may  reverently  feel  that  th :  re- 
;ources  of  both  are  inexhaustible, — that 
-le  could  lead  man  to  discover  new  sources 
>f  physical  energy  should  any  now  known 
o  him  fail.  But  such  confidence  would  be 
10  excuse  for  wilful  waste  of  any  good  gift. 

Before  his  ascension  our  Saviour  said  to 
lis  disciples:  "But  ye  shall  receive  power 
vhen  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you." 
They  had  been  asking  about  political  power 
is  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the 
ungdom  to  Israel.  He  directs  their  atten- 
ion  to  that  more  important  and  valuable 


power — the  power  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
they  were  to  become  such  witnesses  for  Him 
as  would  reach  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men,  and  be  instrumental  in  awakening 
and  quickening  them  into  spiritual  life. 
They  were  to  "baptize  into  the  name  (power) 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

In  order  to  conserve  the  energy  in  the 
coal  when  made  available  by  burning,  the 
heat  must  be  controlled,  brought  under 
regulation  and  direction.  The  same  is  true 
when  it  is  transformed  into  steam  or 
electricity.  If  these  are  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  air  or  the  earth  they  are  wasted. 
They  must  be  restrained  and  directed  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  generated 
by  the  skilful  engineer.  That  spiritual 
energy  which  they  receive  who  are  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be  conserved 
by  making  no  use  of  it.  The  talent  is  not 
given  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin  and 
buried.  It  is  doubtful  if  spiritual  energy 
can  be  conserved  or  preserved  by  not  using 
it.  The  talent  wrapped  and  buried  is  taken 
away.  But  it  is  possible  to  so  use  it  as  in 
large  measure  to  waste  it.  The  power  for 
witnessing  is  received  from  Christ,  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  He  must  have  the  re- 
straint, control  and  direction  of  it.  If  the 
spiritual  safety-valve  is  left  open  the  power 
will  be  wasted.  An  opportunity  is  not  of 
necessity  a  call.  Only  He  from  whom  the 
power  comes  can  know  the  object  toward 
which  it  should  be  directed  and  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  He  has  given  it.  The 
spirit  restrained  Paul  and  Silas  from  some 
things,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  seemed  to  see  an  opportunity  and  feel 
a  desire.  Those  whose  time  is  always  ready 
to  bear  their  testimony  would  find  that 
testimony  made  much  more  effective,  if 
they  tarried  longer  for  the  anointing,  and 
used  the  heavenly  gift  only  where  and  when 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 

We  cannot  have  too  close  a  connection 
with  the  source  of  spiritual  power,  nor  a 
greater  endowment  of  that  power  trian  is 
needful.  We  may,  however,  dissipate  and 
waste  it,  by  disregarding  the  restraints  of  the 
spirit  and  not  yielding  ourselves  fully  to  his 
control  and  guidance.  The  source  of  spirit- 
ual power  is,  indeed,  infinite — inexhaustible; 
but,  if  we  are  to  be  engines  or  channels 


through  which  the  Divine  energy  is  applied 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  He  must  have  the 
forming  and  governing  of  us,  who  said, "All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth." 

Sojournings  Abroad. 

AT  TOYNBEE  HALL. 

In  a  sense  Toynbee  Hall  had  been  "mon- 
arch of  our  dreams"  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  three  months  we  had  been  in  England. 
We  had  been  "up  to  London"  three  times 
without  having  the  opportunity  that  we 
coveted  to  be  there.  We  well  knew  that 
if  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  Hall  with 
no  other  introduction  than  our  member- 
ship in  the  general  College  Settlement 
Association  of  the  United  States  we  should 
have  abundant  courtesies  and  be  shown 
"through  the  place"  most  willingly.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  the  place  we  wished  to  see, 
but  rather  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  of  the 
work  that  centers  there. 

At  last,  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
on  the  eve  of  our  departure  for  Switzerland, 
we  confessed  our  wishes  to  a  good  friend 
who  had  succored  us  in  other  difficulties. 
"That,"  said  she,  "is  easy  enough.  Just 
send  a  line  to  the  warden  (she  used  a  diminu- 
tive for  his  name  that  showed  terms  of 
intimacy)  and  tell  him  that  I  said  he  was 
to  invite  you  down  there  to  dinner,  and 
you  will  have  a  touch  with  the  family  and 
see  in  what  spirit  they  are  clothed."  This 
incident  is  recited  in  detail  to  show  the 
spirit  of  camaraderie  that  prevails  amongst 
English  Friends  (amongst  the  English 
generally  1  fancy).  They  expect  to  enter- 
tain one  another's  visitors,  and  they  do  it 
with  a  heartiness  that  dispels  all  embar- 
rassment. Our  note  to  the  warden  was 
not  exactly  in  the  terms  dictated.  With 
natural  American  reserve  we  told  him  we 
were  intending  to  be  in  London  over  the 
week's  end,  and  that  our  friend  had  sug- 
gested that  he  would  be  glad  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  see  Toynbee  Hall  and  to 
learn  from  him  of  the  work  there.  With 
the  swiftn&ss  of  his  Majesty's  Postal  service 
(and  in  several  particulars  of  swift  delivery 
the  service  is  developed  beyond  our  own) 
a  reply  came  to  our  letter,  appointing 
Seventh-day  at  six-thirty  P.  M.  for  dinner 
at  the  Hall. 

London,  east,  west,  north  or  south,  has 
been  brought  into  closest  contact  by  under- 
ground tubes  and  surface  taxicabs.  Twenty 
years  before,  White  Chapel  had  seemed  a 
long  distance  from  Southampton  Row. 
That  Seventh-day  evening  we  were  so 
swiftly  at  our  destination  as  to  remind  us 
of  the  Virginia  boatmen's  way  of  measuring 
distance — "Fair  wind  and  fair  tide  there 
now." 
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The  East  End  of  London  has  changed 
greatly  in  twenty  years.  Now,  save  for 
the  floods  of  people  whose  faces  too  often 
are  pictures  of  destitution,  if  not  degrada- 
tion, there  is  little  to  impress  one  that  he 
is  in  a  great  slum  neighborhood.  The 
County  Council  has  transformed  the  visible 
material  aspect  of  the  whole  section  with 
improved  streets  and  buildings. 

The  exterior  of  Toynbee  Hall  is  that  of 
a  frowning  mediaeval  castle.  The  architect 
planned  it  so,  and  succeeded  well  in  his 
intention.  Why  some  more  hospitable  style 
of  architecture  was  not  chosen  is  one  of  the 
sundry  details  we  neglected  to  ask.  As  we 
stoed  scanning  the  exterior,  and  questioning 
where  we  should  find  entrance,  two  gentle- 
men emerged  from  a  gate  by  the  tower  and 
hastened  in  the  opposite  direction.  One 
was  bare-headed,  and  we  felt  sure  he  was 
the  warden.  Our  surmise  proved  correct. 
He  was  inducting  a  new  comer  to  the  Hall 
of  Residence  for  students  in  London.  The 
management  of  this  Hall,  we  learned,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  Toynbee 
Hall.  Entering  at  the  same  gate  we  found 
a  bell  to  ring,  evidently  intended  for  ad- 
mission to  the  tower  part  of  Toynbee.  At 
the  second  ring,  the  warden  was  at  our  side, 
having  returned  from  the  other  Hall.  Our 
welcome  was  immediate,  and  so  reass-uring 
that  any  atmosphere  of  medievalism  was 
at  once  dispelled.  In  the  warden's  apart- 
ment we  found  a  world  of  books.  It  inter- 
ested us  to  see,  as  we  were  privileged  to  do, 
the  intellectual  food  set  there  in  order  for 
this  ardent  Quaker,  member  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  now  M.  P.  The 
various  languages  represented,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  books  reminded 
us  of  the  very  diverse  literature  quoted  by 
Robert  Barclay  and  Wm.  Penn,  in  their 
various  defences  of  Quaker  principles.  Great 
ranges  of  time,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth 
must  needs  bring  tribute  to  those  who  would 
study  the  world's  need!  The  time  before 
dinner,  perhaps  half  an  hour,  was  spent 
in  moving  about  through  class  rooms  and 
a  lecture  hall.  The  warden  was  our  guide, 
and  he  gave  us  an  illuminating  commentary 
upon  the  efforts  for  the  "education  and 
recreation  of  the  poor  conducted  from  this 
centre."  "Something  between  a  college  and 
a  club"  is  the  guide  book  description  of  the 
intent  of  Toynbee.  That  something  is  a 
living  spirit,  incarnate  in  the  twenty  resi- 
dents and  finding  through  them  many  out- 
lets into  the  world  at  large.  A  little  of 
the  versatility  of  the  service  possible  to 
each  of  them,  is  indicated  in  the  warden's 
association  with  widely  separated  interests, 
as  hinted  above.  In  the  main  they  are  uni- 
versity men;  not  unlikely  this  is  a  re- 
quirement of  residence,  but  they  represent 
the  widest  possible  range  of  faith.  Hebrew, 
Romanist  and  Quaker  are  not  incompatible 
elements  in  the  spirit  of  Arnold  Toynbee. 
With  this  introduction,  or  possibly  it  was 
a  caution  to  us,  lest  we  might  betray  any 
sectarian  animosities,  we  were  ushered  into 
the  reception  hall  of  the  residents.  It  was 
Seventh-day  evening  and  several  were  ab- 
sent for  the  week  end.  We  met  about  a 
dozen  altogether,  but  two  or  three  only 
were  present  upon  our  entrance.    The  room 


was  one  that  impressed  us  by  its  stateliness, 
and  the  large  fireplace  had  blaze  enough 
to  hint  of  heat  as  well  as  radiance.  These 
outward  matters,  however,  were  well  nigh 
obliterated  by  a  sense  of  nobility  and 
elevation  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
room.  One  must  seek  far  to  find  a  place 
where  the  external  and  accidental  are  less 
emphatic.  In  no  public  presence  in  Eng-" 
land,  not  excluding  a  Friends'  Meeting,  did 
a  Friendly  appearance  and  behavior  seem 
so  little  obtrusive.  Instantly,  as  we  were 
introduced,  the  conversation  was  such  as 
betokened  high  thoughts,  and  anticipated 
such  in  us.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  dinner  even  failed  to  make  its 
usual  impression,  and  we  found  ourselves 
afterward  quite  unable  to  recite  the  menu. 
The  dining-room  itself  accorded  well  in 
dignity  with  the  room  in  which  we  had 
met  the  residents.  Doubtless  in  furnish- 
ing and  in  service  it  had  an  ancient 
baronial  feeling,  but  that  which  had  lifted 
us  above  the  external  at  first,  kept  us  there, 
and  the  hour  that  we  spent  at  meat  was 
in  reality  "a  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul." 

And  so  that  which  we  sought  in  our  visit — 
the  spirit  of  Toynbee  Hall,  was  revealed  to 
us,  even  though  we  fail  adequately  to  reveal 
it  to  others.  As  we  look  back  to  the  en- 
chantment of  those  two  hours  we  seem  to 
see  Wm.  Perm's  maxim,  "Cultivate  the 
universal  spirit,"  written  in  active  human 
lives.  This  is  a  key  evidently  that  unlocks 
the  heart  of  man,  without  regard  to  out- 
ward circumstance  or  environment.  Set 
there  in  the  East  End  of  London  to  minister 
to  the  poor,  Toynbee  Hall  says  in  language 
not  misunderstood,  that  the  secret  of  happy 
life  is  one  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  The 
mind  and  heart  must  be  set  upon  eternal 
verities  and  live  in  them,  to  make  life  worth 
while. 

Service  for  the  poor  through  centuries  of 
Christian  history  has  expressed  itself  in 
one  effort  and  another  to  get  on  their 
platform.  So  we  have  vows  of  poverty  and 
renunciation  of  estates,  as  though  poverty 
itself  might  be  an  advantage.  The  genius 
of  Arnold  Toynbee,  if  the  work  in  his  name 
expresses  his  genius,  had  a  clearer  vision 
than  that.  He  could  live  amongst  the 
poor,  without  clothing  himself  by  any  form 
of  simulation,  in  their  poverty,  and  yet 
let  them  understand  that  the  common 
platform  is  one  of  spirit,  naturally  as  far 
removed  from  the  rich  as  it  is  from  the  poor 
This  spirit  we  might  call  the  Grace  of  God 
So  far  as  I  know  he  and  his  followers  do  not 
name  it  at  all. 

Out  from  Toynbee  Hall,  into  the  electric 
glare  of  the  liberally  lighted  London  streets, 
the  surging  throngs  of  people  seem  to  have 
lost  their  character  of  apartness,  as  we  are 
guided  by  our  kind  host  to  the  entrance 
to  the  third  of  the  buildings  that  makes 
the  group  under  the  one  fostering  care.  This 
is  the  People's  Palace.  Whether  it  actually 
has  this  name  or  not,  we  can  not  say,  but 
certainly  it  has  this  character.  An  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  and  pageantry  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  London  was  in  course, 
and  with  a  catalogue  we  spent  an  hour 
passing  from   oom  to  room  'and ^studying 


particularly  the  costumes  of  a  bygone  ile. 
Finally  we  reached  the  large  lecture  rc  n 
on  the  second  floor,  where  one  of  the  \pt 
known  University  Extension  lecturers 
a  large  and  intelligently  interested  ai 
ence.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture 
opportunity  for  questions  provoked 
animated  discussion  such  as  one  wc 
expect  to  hear  in  the  halls  of  a  collegtbf 
the  best  order.  By  every  outward  mrk 
of  dress  and  habit  and  manner  this  [ 
an  audience  of  the  "lower  classes," 
under  the  magic  of  the  work  of  which 
was  a  part,  we  had  visible  evidence  t 
there  is  no  "aristocracy  of  learning."  I 
as  we  sped  homeward  through  the  e* 
we  found  ourselves  mentally  saying,  "( 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men . 

J.  H.  E 


Take  Time  to  Consider. 
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A  young  mother  who  is  given  to  pun 
ing  her  children  for  disobedience  more  ol 
in  anger  than  in  kindness,  was  told  the 
lowing  incident  by  an  older  mother  \ 
chanced  to  be  an  unwilling  witness  w^ 
the  young  mother  unduly  punished 
eight-year-old  son  for  a  slight  act  of  \ 
obedience.  The  older  mother  said : 

"When  my  boy"  Fred  was  about  twe 
years  old,  he  had  an  attack  of  measles  in 
summer  which  left  him  weak  and  fret 
One  very  hot  and  trying  day,  a  friend  ca 
to  ask  Fred  to  go  with  him  to  the  bes 
The  distance  was  short  and  the  road  sha 
and,  thinking  the  outing  might  do  Fl 
good,  I  consented  to  his  going,  caution 
him,  however,  not  to  go  in  swimming 
his  friend  intended  doing.  When  the  b?s 
returned,  one  look  at  Fred  made  me  i 
'Have  you  been  in  swimming?'  He  hi 
his  head  for  a  moment,  then  looked  up  ; 
answered:  'Yes,  mother.  I  was  so  w; 
and  the  water  was  cold  and  I  couldn't  \ 
going  in.'" 

"Of  course  you  punished  him  severe! 
the  young  mother  interposed. 

The  older  mother  smiled  gently.   "  I  1 
tempted  to  do  so  in  my  momentary  ange 
having  my  authority  ignored.    But  I  \ 
my  temper  in  check  and  simply  bade  Fid 
go  to  his  room,  deciding  that  1  would  t  |e 
up  the  matter  with  him  when  I  felt  calnjr. 
I  sent  his  supper  to  him,  and,  when  I  |- 
tired,  stepped  into  his  room  and  found  1 
asleep.   About  the  middle  of  the  night,  F 
called  me,  saying  he  felt  ill.   For  two  we 
he  was  very  ill,  indeed,  and  during  this  tii 
when  I  nursed  him  night  and  day,  no 
word  was  said  about  his  disobedience.  ( 
day,  when  he  was  convalescent,  he  lookec 
me  and  said:  'Mother,  I've  been  wantingjp 
tell  you  how  good  you  are  not  to  punish 
for  going  swimming  that  day,  and  you'rtio 
kind  and  patient,  for  all  the  trouble 
making  you,  and  I'll  never,  as  long  as  I  Ii 
disobey  you  again.'    He  was  a  little  fellow  lb 
make  such  a  big  promise.    But  he  has  k 
it  faithfully,  and  he  is  nearly  twenty-f 
years  old."    Then  the  older  mother  ad<d 
earnestly:  "My  dear,  if  you  must  puni 
never  do  it  in  anger,  and  take  time  to  v 
consider  child-nature,  before  you  punish  n 
kin  dness . " — Selected. 
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"LET  GOD  BE  TRUE." 
"Although  he  slay  me,  yet  in  Him  I  trust!'' 

So  cried  the  patriarch  out  of  heavy  woes; 

And  thus  would  I,  until  the  welcome  close 
Of  my  sojourning  in  this  house  of  dust. 
My  heart  hath  purposed  aye  to  hold  Him  just, 

E'en  when  He  seemeth  deaf  and  cold  as  those 

Vain  gods  to  whom  dark  nations  cry.  Doubt  throws 
Its  long,  deep  shadow;  yet  believe  I  must! 

0  Lord,  if  1  surrender  faith,  I  die — 

A  living  death!    But  I  will  rather  be 
The  dull,  the  blind,  the  fool  that  could  not  see 
Thy  meaning  clear,  than  think  that  thou  couldst  lie. 
For  if  Thou  fail,  all  things  are  naught  to  me; 
If  Thou  abide,  then  all  are  mine  in  Thee. 

Sunday  School  Times. 

He  findeth  not  who  seeks  his  own. 

The  soul  is  lost  that's  saved  alone. 

Not  on  one  favored  forehead  fell 

Of  old  the  fire-tongued  miracle, 

But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

Heart  answers  heart,  as  one  desire 

The  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire; 

"Where,  in  Thy  name,  meet  two  or  three," 

Our  Lord  hath  said,  "  1  there  will  be!'' 

 Whittier. 

The  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

"Sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  law,"  and 
;ince  all  men  have  sinned,  all  have  had  and 
<nown  a  law,  and  all  have  broken  the  law. 
rhe  breaking  of  a  known  law  brings  con- 
demnation, a  sense  of  guilt.  God's  "law 
s  spiritual,"  "is  holy,  just  and  good." 
But  through  men's  inherited  weakness,  they 
lave  failed  to  perceive  the  full  scope  of  the 
aw,  and  have  found  themselves  unable 
to  obey  in  all  things  required.  But  the 
breaking  of  a  single  law  brings  condemna- 
tion. If  then  the  law  condemns,  we  cannot 
hope  to  become  justified  by  the  law,  which 
we  have  broken.  As  the  Apostle  says,  "There- 
ore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  (*.  e.,  done  under 
jr  by  virtue  of  that  law)  there  shall  no  flesh 
:>e  justified  in  God's  sight,"  for  by  the  law 
s  the  knowledge  of  sin. 

The  duty  of  a  judge  is  to  discern  and  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  in  accord 
»vith  the  law,  under  which  he  acts,  and  his 
sentence  is  a  judgment.  But  men  may,  and 
it  times  do,  corrupt  the  law  by  warping  its 
neaning  and  intent. 

Paul  clearly  distinguishes  between  the 
aw  of  God's  spirit,  found  in  every  heart,  and 
nan's  conscience.    The  latter  he  places  as 

1  "witness"  to  the  former.  (Rom.  ii:  15.) 
In  like  manner  a  judge  in  law  gives  sentence, 
tnd  appeals  to  what  is  written  as  confirma- 
tion. 

The  law  of  God's  spirit  is  immutable. 
'Just  and  true  art  thou  in  all  thy  ways, 
:hou  King  of  Saints."  In  this  law  are 
bund  no  contradictions,  but  a  blessed 
larmony  and  accord  throughout.  But  when 
nan  corrupts  the  law  discord  enters. 

When  man  first  broke  the  law  (i.  e.,  God's 
vord,  his  revealed  will)  condemnation  came, 
;ie  hid  from  the  gaze  of  God.  But  who  can 
lide  therefrom?  "Where  art  thou  Adam?" 
'  I  am  here,  1  hid  myself  because  I  was 
laked."  "Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast 
laked?"  Conscience  did.  Who  then  spoke 
to  that  conscience-stricken  man?  The  Lord 
God. 

Conscience  then  in  man  is  an  after-thought. 
It  is  the  recorded  judgment  in  the  mind  of 
man  for  good  or  evil  done.  Conscience  may 
be  warped,  "seared  with  a  hot  iron,"  yea, 
"dead;"  but  God's  word,  the  law  of  his 


spirit,  is  life  itself,  and  never  can  be  polluted 
by  evil,  no  more  than  where  light  is  can 
darkness  come.  God's  voice,  if  hearkened 
to,  is  heard  before  the  evil  deed  is  done, 
warning  the  man  to  refrain.  Blind  zeal 
hears  not.  The  deed  accomplished,  con- 
science steps  in  and  condemns.  So  it  was 
with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who,  "zealous  toward 
God,"  thinking  "he  did  God  service,"  per- 
secuted men  and  women  to  death  whose 
only  fault  was  believing  in  Jesus.  His 
polluted  conscience  approved  his  deeds. 
But  what  were  the  pricks  he  found  so  pain- 
ful, which  like  a  wilful  ox,  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke,  he  kicks  against?  The  more 
of  zeal,  the  more  unrest  he  had.  Were  they 
not  the  reproofs  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  for 
blindly  striving  to  serve  God  in  his  own 
way,  according  to  his  own  thoughts,  and 
the  judgments  he  had  learned  from  his 
fellow-men?  Conscience  then  and  God's 
word,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  are  not 
identical,  yet  are  they  intimately  allied. 
William  Penn  speaks  of  the  conscience  as 
being  the  lantern  in  man,  wherein  the  light 
of  Christ  doth  shine.  But  they  who  quench 
the  spirit,  who  believe  not  in  the  light, 
must  needs  walk  in  darkness  as  Saul  did, 
and  yet  they  retain  and  are  condemned  in 
their  conscience. 

John  in  vision  "beheld  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  God;  and  the  books 
were  opened;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  Book  of  Life;"  and  all  were 
judged  according  to  what  was  written 
therein."  And  whosoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire." 

Now, "except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  spirit  (t.  e.,  the  cleansing  and  life- 
giving  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ),  he  can 
neither  see  nor  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  All  have  sinned,  all  have  died,  all 
have  need  to  be  born  again.  But  all  those 
who  are  thus  quickened,  as  also  those  who 
are  yet  dead,  have  a  conscience — yet  have 
not  all  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  Truth  of  God  that  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  enlightens 
all  men  who  come  into  the  world  by  his 
Divine  light,  dissipating  darkness  and  bring- 
ing men  to  repentance  and  to  faith  in  God. 
To  those  who  do  not  believe,  He  is  a  Re- 
prover of  their  unbelief,  "that  all  men 
through  Him  might  believe,"  and  it  is  by 
God's  grace  alone,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
that  men  are  saved. 

If  then,  men  are  as  yet  spiritually  dead, 
their  works  also  are  necessarily  "dead 
works,"  which  justify  no  man.  Saul  needed 
a  change  of  nature  as  well  as  a  change  of 
name.  Aye,  and  his  works,  too,  ere  he 
came  to  have  his  name  written  in  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life;  for  "if  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his."  The 
converse  is  equally  true,  "whoever  believes 
in,  receives,  lives  and  walks  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  is  accepted  of  God  in  the  beloved." 

Paul,  speaking  of  the  time  when  through 
unbelief  and  works  of  darkness  he  was 
estranged  from  Christ,  says:  "I  verily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,"  which  things  he  recounts. 
He  needed  then  "to  have  his  conscience 


purged  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living 
God;"  purged,  not  by  any  outward  law, 
or  rite  or  ceremony,  but  by  the  purifying 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  bleed  of  Christ, 
who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by  the  will 
of  God  as  a  High  Priest,  offered  himself 
as  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Gcd,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  his  people,  and  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  man  and 
his  creator."  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself;  Christ  is  now  by 
his  spirit  present  to  all,  drawing  all  men 
to  be  reconciled  to  God.  And  this  recon- 
ciliation is  fully  completed  by  the  work  of 
God's  grace  in  man,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  in  those  who,  hearing  the 
call,  answer  and  obey. 

Paul's  single  purpose  in  life,  after  his  con- 
version, is  expressed  by  himself  thus:  (Acts 
xxiv:i6.)  "Herein  do  I  exercise  myself 
daily,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  oj 
offence  toward  God  and  men;"  and  in  another 
place  he  charges  Timothy  to  "hold  faith 
and  a  good  conscience,  which  some  having 
put  away  concerning  faith  have  made  ship- 
wreck." What  then,  we  ask,  do  these 
imply?  Is  it  not  that  man,  as  yet  the  ser- 
vant of  sin,  is  by  the  light  of  Christ  con- 
victed of  sin,  led  to  true  repentance,  and 
enabled  to  lay  hold  by  faith  on  Him  from 
whom  the  light  doth  come,  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Nor  is  this 
single  act  of  faith  all  as  some  affirm,  but 
simply  the  first  step  in  a  life  hereafter  to  be 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  fol- 
lowing Jesus  in  his  work  of  regeneration, 
continuing  in  obedience  to  his  word,  faith- 
ful unto  death.  Then  the  crown  is  won, 
the  eternal  rest  entered  into. 

When  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare 
the  ark  were  first  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the 
water  (Jordan  at  the  time  overflowing  all 
its  banks),  it  was  but  the  first  step  of  faith 
towards  gaining  possession  of  the  promised 
land.  Walking  silently  around  Jericho, 
with  its  seemingly  impregnable  walls  for 
six  days,  and  doing  the  same  seven  times 
on  the  Seventh-day,  and  then,  in  obedience 
to  God's  command,  giving  a  shout  when 
proud  Jericho's  walls  crumbled,  was  another 
step  of  faith.  It  was  the  power  of  Gcd  all 
through  that  saved  them  and  gave  to  them 
the  victory.  It  is  through  faith  in  the 
Gospel,  which  is  God's  power  to  salvation, 
that  any  now  are  saved.  We  are  brought 
out  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  into  obedience 
to  God's  word  and  law,  a  law  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity — "love  to  God  and  love  to 
men."  This  love  is  a  fruit  of  Christ's  spirit 
and  is  the' fulfilling  of  the  Divine  law.  By 
God's  help  doing  this,  we  can  hold  a  good 
conscience  toward  God,  so  is  our  faith 
made  perfect  by  works  of  righteousness 
wrought  by  God's  spirit  in  us. 

What  the  written  ritual  law  given  by- 
Moses  could  not  do,  "make  the  comer  there- 
unto perfect,"  since  there  still  remained  a 
"consciousness  of  sin  and  transgression  and 
a  yearly  recurrence  to  the  solemn  rite, 
Christ  Jesus,  with  almighty  power,  does 
for  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  He 
then  who  hears  his  words,  "Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,"  who  has  washed  in  God's 
fountain  of  mercy,  and  believes  his  word, 
nor  doubts  God's  power  and  willingness  to 
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carry  out  his  purpose  in  Christ,  rejoiceth 
indeed;  and  in  obedience  to  God's  revealed 
word;  he  is  found  walking  like  Abraham, 
well  pleasing  to  God,  and  we  read  "the 
Lord  meeteth"  such. 

It  is  true,  dark  and  cloudy  days  may 
come,  temptations  and  trials  abound,  yet 
is  not  the  sun  as  near  as  ever?  So  "the  Lord 
is  round  about  his  people  for  evermore." 
As  we  wait  and  quietly  trust  in  the  Lord, 
the  clouds  will  break,  the  clear  shining 
sun  be  seen,  all  nature  will  wear  a  brighter 
robe,  and  our  feet  will  tread  a  softer  sward. 

Surely  then  God  restores  to  us  in  Christ 
all  things  man  lost  in  Adam,  and  as  faithful 
to  the  end  a  vast  deal  more.  A  few  days 
bearing  light  afflictions,  a  long  eternity  of 
bliss  hereafter,  dwelling  in  the  glory  of  Him 
who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
He  might  redeem  us  unto  God.    W.  W.  B. 

Is  It  Loss  or  Gain? 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  an  over-ruling 
and  beneficent  Providence  that  man  cannot 
foresee  the  events  and  changes  that  must 
inevitably  come  with  the  "swift  winged 
flight  of  time."  A  strange  intermingling  of 
blessings  and  losses — pleasures  and  crosses 
— of  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  joyful  and 
sad.  But  undoubtedly  the  blessings  pre- 
dominate, and  frequently,  if  not  always, 
what  at  the  time  seems  to  be  loss  or  mis- 
fortune may  afterwards  be  recognized  as 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Only  a  little  over  forty  years  ago  the  spot 
on  which  now  stands  the  ruins  of  our  loved 
and  favored  Olney  [Barnesville  Boarding 
School]  was  covered  with  forest  trees.  The 
spring  on  its  shaded  slope  was  a  pleasant 
place  of  resort  on  warm  summer  days  for 
the  merry  children  from  the  "little  brick" 
school  house  on  the  hill  above. 

Time  passed  and  the  forest  gave  place 
to  an  institution  of  learning  with  its  beau- 
tiful surroundings  and  its  pupils.  "Tender 
plants"  gathered  from  here  and  there 
throughout  the  borders  of  our  Society,  and 
guarded  as  "The  apple  of  the  eye"  by  care- 
takers selected  on  account  of  special  quali- 
fications for  the  service. 

Through  the  thirty-five  years  that  have 
followed  we  believe  it  has  in  good  measure 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded.  Many  who  have  gone  forth  from 
its  walls  have  become  useful  members  of 
society.  Some  have  entered  the  ranks  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  world's  workers. 
We  trust  that  all  are  better  for  the  influ- 
ence and  associations  there  thrown  around 
them  and  that  it  may  continue  to  be  a 
power  for  good  in  whatever  positions  in  life 
they  may  occupy. 

We  look  to-day  on  the  ruins  of  this  noble 
edifice  and  wonder,  perhaps,  why  when  seem- 
ingly in  the  zenith  of  its  usefulness  it  should 
have  been  permitted  thus  to  fail  us. 

It  will  not  profit  us  to  sit  down  and  try 
to  unravel  the  mystery  or  to  hopelessly 
mourn  our  loss.  It  is  a  time  for  deep 
thoughtfulness  and  individual  examination 
of  soul. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his 
wonders  to  perform"  and  if  this  dispensa- 
tion is  meant  for  our  chastening,  it  is  ours 
to  humbly  accept  the  stroke  and  prayerfully 


and  hopefully  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  our  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  which 
the  school  was  founded  by  our  ancestors; 
which  cause  through  many  generations  has 
been  held  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  truly 
concerned  member  of  our  religious  Society. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  feeling  that 
"We  cannot  do  without  our  boarding 
school."  Let  there  be  deep  concern  for 
the  revival  of  the  underlying  principles 
so  that,  if  permitted  to  rebuild,  we  may 
have  a  real  Friends'  school — a  place  where 
the  youth  of  the  Society  may  receive  a  well 
rounded  general  education  under  carefully 
guarded  religious  influence.  Although  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  rebuilding 
are  many  and  the  undertaking  in  all  its 
bearing  a  mammoth  one,  the  hopefulness, 
courage  and  perseverance  that  have  been 
already  manifested  argues  well  for  success. 
Many  words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy 
have  been  received  from  many  sources,  and 
many  not  of  our  persuasion  have  proven 
their  interest  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  school. 

The  interest  and  loyalty  manifested  by 
our  youngfpeople  in  the  advancement  of 
the  work  has  been  an  added  strength  to  the 
"  Burden  bearers"  and  truly  cause  for  grat- 
itude. The  willingness  with  which  the 
pupils  entered  into  the  plans  for  carrying 
on  the  school  under  the  many  difficulties 
following  the  fire  and  the  energy  with  which 
they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  school 
work,  conquering  all  obstacles  cheerfully, 
give  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  first  realization 
of  our  loss.  "We  cannot  do  without  our 
boarding  school."  ... 

Not  only  by  the  students  in  school  has 
this  assuring  evidence  of  deep  interest 
been  given,  but  by  young  people  of  the 
Society  at  large.  Many  are  sacrificing 
cherished  plans  or  giving  up  contemplated 
possessions,  that  they  might  contribute  the 
price  of  them  to  the  good  cause. 

Even  the  little  children  have  given  of  their 
hoard  of  pennies  to  "help  build  the  school." 
In  sewing  circles  for  the  provision  of  bed- 
ding they  have  been  valiant  and  cheery 
helpers.  Many  also  have  joined  in  this 
work  who  are  not  of  our  Society  and  their 
kindly  interest  and  aid  have  been  much 
appreciated,  and  we  feel  gratefully  to  ac- 
knowledge that  "Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity." 

Let  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  the  whole 
appointment  of  the  new  school  be  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  prayerful  reliance  on  Him 
as  the  Captain  andl  Head,  that  through 
this  opportunity  we  may  not  miss  the  good 
intended.  The  will  of  man  by  the  strength 
that  God  gives  shall  conquer  and  prevail. 
Only  through  this  strength  and  will  can  our 
school  rise  from  its  ashes  and  shine  brightly 
for  his  honor. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  "It  is  only  the 
house  that  is  burned,  not  the  school,"  or 
the  principles  for  which  it  stands,  and 
through  this  lesson — God's  opportunity — 
may  the  principles  shine  forth  in  their 
primitive  excellence  and  the  school  become 
an  even  greater  power  for  good  than  in  the 
past,  and  its  influence  go  out  to  the  world 
through  generations  yet  to  come. — Ruanna 
Bundy,  in  Olney  Current. 


'  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways, 

And  hope  in  Him,  whate'er  betide; 
Thou'lt  find  Him  in  the  evil  days 

Thine  all-sufficient  Strength  and  Guide. 
Who  trusts  in  God's  unchanging  love 
Builds  on  the  Rock  that  naught  can  move!'' 
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Where  is  Your  Boy  ? 

Last  week,  in  a  border  city  of  Ont; 
there  were  some  revelations  in  a  juvtji 
court  that  aroused  the  city  officials  ar 
good  many  parents  to  no  small  degree,  jhc 
which  will  probably  result  in  some  c 
legislation  that  shall  make  it  harder  for  1 
and  girls  to  enter  upon  lives  of  sin. 

It  seems  that  three  boys  who  were  arreiec 
charged  the  cheap  theatres  and  moving  ic 
ture  shows  with  furnishing  the  opportu 
and  incentive  to  the  crime.  The  revelat 
were  so  serious  as  to  cause  a  movement  t 
initiated  to  close  the  picture  shows  and  s 
lar  places  of  entertainment  to  all  boys 
girls;  and  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  cui 
be  introduced. 

But  these  are  only  partial  measures, 
real  difficulty  lies  in  parental  careless! 
or  crime.  The  parents  who  have  young  cr 
ren  should  know  where  those  children  |rt 
at  night,  and  no  one  else  can  really  take 
parent's  place  or  assume  his  responsibii 
The  very  fact  of  parenthood  involves 
sponsibility  that  cannot  be  transferrec 
another.  It  is  the  father's  business,  and 
mother's  business,  to  look  after  the  mi 
well-being  of  their  child. 

And  it  should  be  made  their  chief  busin 
It  is  little  use  providing  food,  clothing 
shelter  for  the  child  if  we  allow  him  to  g 
up  without  moral  restraint,  and  whih 
seems  a  hard  thing  to  say,  it  is  only  too  1 
that  in  countless  cases  the  weakness  of 
parents  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  child.  B 
ness  is  important,  and  social  functions  h 
their  place,  but  the  parents  who  are  too  b 
with  these  things  to  take  time  to  look  a 
their  children,  have  no  right  to  have  childi 

The  mother  who  voluntarily  commits 
child  to  the  care  of  strangers,  in  order  t 
she  may  be  freer  to  enjoy  her  pleasure 
restrained,  will  forfeit,  and  deserves  to 
feit,  the  love  of  that  child.   And  the  fat 
who  is  too  busy  to  get  acquainted  with 
children  has  no  right  to  grumble  when  th 
children  forget  him.    Every  day  hun 
tragedies  are  being  enacted,  and  young  li 
are  soiled  and  ruined  simply  because 
children  are  foolish  and  the  parents 
criminally  careless.    If  these  tragedies 
curred  in  non-Christian  homes  the  mat 
would  not  be  so  great,  but  it  is  an  aw 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  heart-rending 
these  human  wrecks  occur  in  homes  wh 
father  and  mother  are  members  of  so 
Christian  church. 

.    .    .    We  have  a  right  to  ask  the  fat 
and  mother,  "Where  is  your  boy?"  "Wh 
is  your  girl?  "  and  they  have  a  right  to  knc 
If  that  boy  or  girl  is  roaming  the  stre 
after  dark,  and  the  parents  do  not  kn 
where  he  (or  she)  is,  there  is  trouble  ahe 
for  the  child,  and  for  the  tragedy  which  m| 
occur  the  parent  must  be  held  largely  | 
sponsible.    Where  are  our  boys  and  gir? 
We   parents   ought   to   know. — Cbrisii* 
Guardian. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  woman  Friend  sends  the  following, 
apparently  clipped  from  a  secular  paper  of 
some  years  ago,  and  says:  "I  thought  it 
might  be  appropriate  for  'Our  Younger 
Friends.'    It  was  given  to  rne  when  I  was 
young  and  I  always  felt  it  had  some  merit." 
"THE  LITTLE  QUAKER  GIRL." 
Yes,  I'm  "The  little  Quaker  girl," 
You  school-mates  laugh  at  me, 
But  I  shall  cling  to  "thy"  and  "thine," 

To  "art"  and  "thou"  and  "thee." 
This  Quaker  language  fills  my  soul 

With  all  you  love  the  best; 
It  bears  the  calm  and  soothing  tone 
That  makes  you  really  blest. 

When  you  approach  me  with  a  "you," 

I  feel  so  icy  cold; 
I'm  wondering  what  harm  I've  done, 

What  slander  has  been  told. 
I  quickly  turn  to  see  a  frown, 

And  think  how  sweet  'twould  be, 
If  I  could  hear  the  music  of 

That  loving,  gentle  "thee." 

0,  blissful  words  for  purest  thought 

We  venerate  and  crave! 
O,  holy  words  that  take  the  sting 

From  sorrow  and  the  grave! 
They  seem  to  fit  the  angel  tongue 

And  glad  their  Holy  Land; 
This  "  Friend  "-ly  talk  will  touch  the  heart 

And  bring  the  helping  hand. 

When  mercy  gives  her  timely  gift, 

And  turns  a  gloom  to  glee, 
She's  so  inclined  to  sink  the  "you," 

And  say:  I  give  to  "thee." 
When  sympathy  would  reach  her  palm 

To  sooth  the  fevered  brow, 
How  often  she  will  leave  the  "you," 

To  comfort  one  with  "thou." 

When  hearts  and  hands  would  find  their  mates 

For  that  communion  free, 
How  rarely  they  go  out  to  "you" 

We  give  them  both  to  "thee." 
These  lovely  words  will  warm  the  soul 

For  any  noble  deed; 
Most  all  reforms  that  calm  the  storms, 

Have  Quakers  in  the  lead. 

Laugh  all  you  wish,  but  here's  a  point 

You  must  allow  as  true: 
Address  the  Father  and  the  Son, 

And  then  we  drop  the  "you." 
'Tis:  Father,  wilt  "Thou"  grant  my  prayer? 

Or:  Christ,  I  come  to  "Thee;" 
And  that  sweet  language  sent  to  them, 

I  hope  you'll  give  to  me. 

— Elmer  Ruan  Coates. 

Bravery. — "Elton  Tilton  is  just  the 
bravest  boy  you  ever  saw,  mother.  When 
we  were  playing  this  morning  we  saw  a  big 
snake,  most  as  large  as  my  arm,  coming 
toward  us;  and  we  all  ran  fast  as  we  could 
—all  but  Elton.  He  threw  a  stone  at  it. 
Wasn't  that  brave?" 

"There  are  different  kinds  of  bravery,"  the 
little  boy's  mother  answered. 

"Yes,"  said  Winfred,  "and  one  day  a 
big  dog  came  along  with  his  tongue  hanging 
out  and  we  thought  it  was  mad  and  scram- 
bled over  the  fence;  but  Elton  walked  right 
along  as  calm  as  ever.  He  says  he  isn't 
afraid  of  bears  or  tramps  or  anything.  I 
wish  I  was  as  brave  as  Elton,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  never  will  be.  He  says  he  hopes  there 
will  be  a  war  when  he  grows  to  be  a  man, 
so  he  can  go  and  fight." 

"  I  heard  a  story  about  two  boys  the 
other  day,"  said  his  mother,  "and  I  thought 
one  of  them  was  very  brave." 


"Do  tell  me  about  it,"  said  Winfred, 
eagerly. 

"They  went  to  school  together,  and  one 
day  they  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to 
hide  a  frog  in  the  teacher's  desk.  But  it 
did  not  turn  out  as  they  expected.  That 
is  the  way  with  jokes.  The  frog  tipped 
over  an  ink  bottle  and  spoiled  a  number 
of  examination  papers  and  other  things, 
and  the  teacher  was  very  angry.  He  asked 
the  guilty  boy  to  own  his  fault  like  a  man 
and  take  the  punishment  he  deserved. 
He  put  him  upon  his  honor,  you  see.  Well, 
the  oldest  boy,  who  found  the  frog  and  first 
thought  of  the  joke,  sat  still  in  his  seat 
without  a  blush,  but  the  little  boy,  though 
he  trembled  with  fear,  went  to  the  desk 
before  the  whole  school,  and  owned  his 
fault.  And  he  sat  for  an  hour  on  the 
dunce's  stool,  a  target  for  fifty  pair  of 
eyes." 

"Oh,  mother,"  cried  Winfred,  "I  was  so 
ashamed!  I'll  never  do  anything  so  mean 
as  long  as  I  live.    How  did  you  know?  " 

"  I  heard  two  boys  talking  about  it  as  I 
rode  in  the  car.  I  was  proud  of  my  boy, 
Winfred,  and  I  pitied  Elton  Tilton's 
mother,  for  I  said  to  myself,  'My  boy  was 
brave,  but  her  boy  was  a  coward.' " 

"Why,  I  never  thought  that  was  being 
brave!"  said  Winfred. — Julia  D.  Peck,  in 
Youth's  Companion. 

Patriotism  at  the  Custom  House. — 
Elinor  Stuart's  patriotism  was  the  source 
of  much  amusement  to  her  friends.  Yet 
it  was  a  very  real  sentiment,  taking  the 
form  not  only  of  flags  and  enthusiasm,  but 
of  intelligent  interest  in  the  questions  of  the 
day.  When  she  discovered  that  her  favor- 
ite cousin,  who  had  just  come  of  age,  had 
no  intention  of  voting  upon  election  day, 
her  indignation  was  sharp  and  instant. 

"And  I  suppose  you  call  yourself  a  man!" 
she  exclaimed. 

Rob's  eyes  twinkled  with  amusement. 
He  liked  to  see  Elinor  "stirred  up." 

"What's  the  use?"  he  asked,  lazily.  "If 
I  had  a  thousand  votes,  I  couldn't  do 
anything  against  the  'ring.'" 

"And  so,  because  your  vote  can't  effect 
a  revolution,  you  are  willing  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  'ring'  stealing  from  the  poor, 
robbing  children  of  their  rights,  and  mur- 
dering people  generally — for  what  else 
does  their  indifference  about  the  water 
supply  and  health  regulations  amount  to? 
— and  never  utter  a  protest!  It's  strange 
that  the 'ring'  lives,  isn't  it!  As  if  honesty 
weren't  one's  concern  with  one's  self.  If 
only  I  were  a  man,  I'd  cast  my  vote  for 
the  right  if  I  were  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
city  who  did!  I'd  do  it  for  the  sake  of  my 
self-respect,  if  nothing  else." 

The  merriment  had  died  out  of  Rob's 
eyes  and  in  its  place  was  a  very  sincere 
admiration. 

"  I  believe  you  would,  Nell,"  he  said. 

A  few  months  later  an  aunt  who  was 
going  abroad  for  the  summer  took  Elinor 
with  her.  The  night  after  her  return,  the 
cousins  all  came  in.  Elinor  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  about  her  trip,  and  showed  the 
things  that  she  had  brought  over.  Among 
the  rest  was  a  quantity  of  exquisite  lace. 


"You  have  had  to  pay  a  nice  little  bill 
at  the  custom  house,"  one  of  the  girls  said. 

"Not  on  that,"  Elinor  returned,  laughing; 
"the  custom  house  never  saw  that."  Then 
looking  up,  she  caught  Rob's  astonished 
glance;  the  color  rushed  over  her  face.  "Aunt 
Elinor  brought  all  hers  in,"  she  said,  de- 
fensively; "everybody  does.  Nobody  con- 
siders it  wrong;  the  Government  doesn't 
need  money." 

The  talk  changed  and  the  uncomforta- 
ble subject  was  dropped.  But  after  the 
others  had  gone,  Rob  went  across  to  Elinor. 

"Nell,  how  could  you?"  he  asked.  "I 
had  thought  you  so  absolutely  square.  Do 
all  women  have  blind  spots  in  their  con- 
sciences?" 

"But  I  never  thought  that  it  was  wrong, 
Rob,"  the  girl  faltered. 

Rob  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "Do 
you  remember  what  you  said  the  night 
before  the  election?"  he  asked.  "  You  didn't 
spare  words,  Nell.  You  gave  it  to  me 
straight.  You  said  honesty  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  other  party — that  it  was  a 
fellow's  concern  with  himself.  I'm  not 
defending  myself — I  deserved  every  word — 
but  I'm  very  glad  that  I  didn't  know  about 
this  then  or  I'm  afraid  I  shouldn't  have 
listened." 

It  was  a  sharp  lesson,  but  one  that  the 
girl  never  forgot.  She  went  abroad  more 
than  once  in  her  life,  but,  as  she  told  a 
friend,  "I  kept  tight  hold  of  my  patriotism 
at  the  custom  house." — Elizabeth  Holmes, 
in  Forward. 


A  Handsome  Apology. — Ned  and  his 
grandmother  are  the  best  of  friends,  but 
sometimes  the  little  boy's  tongue  is  too 
quick  to  please  the  old  lady.  Then  Ned 
apologizes  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  which 
his  grandmother  approves. 

"  I  got  tired  lugging  that  wheelbarrow  for 
grandmother  while  she  was  changing  her 
plants,"  Ned  said  to  his  mother,  recounting 
the  day's  events  at  bedtime,  "and  1  said, 
"I  wish  there  wasn't  another  speck  of  this 
hateful  dirt  in  the  world!  But  then,  after- 
ward, I  'pologized." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  his  mother.  "  Did 
you  tell  her  you  were  sorry?" 

"No,  that  is  not  the  kind  grandmother 
likes  best,"  said  Ned.  "I  got  another 
wheelbarrow  and  just  said,  'Don't  you  want 
some  more  of  this  nice  dirt,  grandmother?' 
And  then  we  were  all  right  again." — Ex. 


A  ThisTle  in  Jack's  Heart. — "  If  I  were 
a  farmer,"  said  Jack,  "I  wouldn't  let  any 
old  thistles  grow  in  my  field." 

"But  how  about  the  field  you  do  own?" 
asked  the  mother,  seriously.  "I  thought  I 
saw  a  thistle  sprouting  up  in  it  the  other 
day." 

"The  field  I  do  own?"  asked  Jack. 

"The  other  day  I  heard  you  say,  'Plague 
take  it!'  an  expression  I  never  heard  you  use 
before.  I  said,  'Some  one  has  sown  a  thistle 
in  Jack's  heart.'" 

Our  hearts  are  fields  given  us  by  God. 
We  should  sow  good  seed  in  them  so  that 
nothing  but  w  hat  is  good  may  grow  in  them. 
Are  we  doing  this? — Junior  World. 
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Rare  Old  Chester. 

"  Providence  has  brought  us  here  safe. 
Thou  hast  been  the  companion  of  my  perils. 
What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  call  this  place?" 
So  said  the  great  proprietor  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Pearson  as  they  stood  in  the  streets 
of  Upland  on  their  first  arrival  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Pearson  answered,  "Chester,  the 
name  of  the  place  from  whence  I  came." 
"And  it  shall  be  Chester  and  one  of  my 
counties  shall  also  be  called  Chester,"  re- 
plied Penn.  And  so  the  name  of  the  fair  old 
English  town  was  transplanted  to  a  fair 
land  in  the  new  world. 

To  learn  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Chester 
we  must  go  back  to  6i  A.  D.,  when  it  was  a 
Roman  camp  on  the  Dwfr  or  Deva  and  was 
finally  called  Caer-Legio  or  Caer-Leon,  the 
camp  of  the  legion,  and  this  in  time  became 
Cestria,  Castra,  Chester.  Before  this  it  was 
a  British  or  Celtic  stronghold.  "The  founder 
of  this  city,"  saith  Polychronicon,  "was 
Leon  Gawer,  a  mighty  strong  giant,  which 
builded  caves  and  dungeons  many  a  one." 

The  Deva  or  Dee  River  is  a  beautiful  little 
stream  that  flows  level  with  its  meadow 
banks  from  the  country  beyond,  down  past 
the  city  walls  into  the  sea.  Formerly  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey  were  one, 
and  in  comparatively  modern  times  the 
sixty-four  acres  now  forming  the  Roodee, 
just  outside  the  Watergate,  were  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  whose  tide  washed  over  them 
and  up  to  the  Water  Tower. 

It  was  perhaps  of  these  earlier  times  that 
Kingsley  wrote: 

"O!  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home,  call  the  cattle 
home 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee." 

After  centuries  of  Roman  occupation  it 
was  a  Saxon  city,  and  its  walls,  originally 
Roman,  have  been  repaired  and  rebuilt  many 
times  since  the  days  of  Ethelred  when  they 
were  already  crumbling  to  decay.  They 
form  a  pleasant  walk  around  the  old  city 
with  a  circumference  of  nearly  two  miles, 
varying  in  height  from  eleven  to  forty  feet. 
The  north  wall  is  made  yet  more  inaccessible 
by  a  deep  canal  that  is  sunk  along  its  side 
many  feet  through  the  (new)  red  sandstone, 
that  draped  with  ivy  forms  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture. 

Our  apartments  were  near  the  Watergate 
along  the  city  wall  and  in  the  tiny  back  yard 
was  a  rockery  composed  of  gargoyles,  masks 
and  corbels  that  had  been  discarded  prob- 
ably when  the  new  gate  was  built  in  1778. 
Cheshire  fair  was  being  held  on  the  Roodee 
and  in  the  evening  and  early  morning  many 
magnificent  draught  horses  were  led  past  the 
door.  The  cattle  were  great  mottled  red 
and  white  creatures,  compactly  built,  differ- 
ing from  the  more  loosely  jointed  and  rough- 
ly built  Castlemartin  cattle  of  Wales;  the 
former  were  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  level 
meadows  along  the  Dee,  the  latter  only  sat- 
isfied when  on  hill  or  mountain  top  with 
their  great  black  forms  outlined  against  the 
sky. 

Cheshire  is  of  course  noted  for  its  cheese, 
the  choicest  kinds  are  uncolored  and  of  a 
creamy,  crumbling  texture.  We  watched 
the  dairymaids  in  their  pavilion  at  butter 
and  cheese  making  and  strolled  into  a  little 
pavilion  where  hives  and  honey  were  ex- 


hibited. The  heather  honey  they  said  was 
very  fine  in  flavor  but  quite  dark.  The 
gentleman  seemed  surprised  that  we  Ameri- 
cans could  find  anything  to  interest  us  in 
beekeeping  in  England  where  "only  a  few 
hives  were  kept  by  the  gentry,"  while  in  our 
land  we  did  such  great  things  in  this  line. 

The  fruit  and  flower  display  was  a  fine  one, 
but  as  a  matter  of  course  the  principal  ex- 
hibit came  from  Eaton  Hall  and  was  com- 
posed of  perfect  specimens,  beautifully 
colored.  The  great  fruit,  flower  and  vege- 
table show  in  England  is  at  Shrewsbury,  said 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  we  were 
glad  to  have  seen  this  exhibit  by  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  as  he  had  for  several  previ- 
ous years  taken  the  first  premiums  at 
Shrewsbury. 

We  went  by  boat  on  the  Dee  to  Eaton 
Hall,  the  magnificent  Gothic  residence  of 
the  Grosvenors.  The  present  duke  is  a 
young  man  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years. 
The  state  apartments  are  filled  with  beauti- 
ful carvings,  exquisite  tapestry,  rare  marbles, 
and  great  masterpieces  of  art.  The  carved 
oaken  cases  of  the  library  are  filled  with  rare 
volumes  in  rich  bindings.  On  the  walls  hang 
three  pictures  by  Benjamin  West,  the  grand- 
son of  our  emigrant  1  homas  Pearson. 

The  Dutch  garden,  the  tea-house,  the 
aviary,  the  conservatories'  and  fruit  houses 
are  all  full  of  interest.  Along  the  walled 
gardens  plums  and  cherries  were  hanging 
thick  behind  nets.  In  one  house  were  pears 
and  apples  in  pots,  each  apple  laid  on  a  cloth 
covered  ring,  and  daily  turned  so  that  it 
gets  the  sun  on  both  sides. 

The  nectarines,  apricots  and  peaches  had 
spread  themselves  over  their  curved  trellis 
(or  been  spread)  so  that  every  leaf  seemed 
flat  with  face  toward  the  sun,  and  the  fruit 
pointed  directly  upward  so  that  the  sun 
reached  it  on  all  sides,  and  then  the  grapes, 
such  great  perfect  bunches! 

But  it  is  only  the  very  rich  who  can  have 
such  fruit  in  England — plums  are  plentiful, 
but  apples,  only  a  very  few  sour,  tough 
Spanish  apples  had  we  seen  and  it  was 
[Ninth  Month];  cherries  were  in  market  and 
a  few  plates  of  peaches  at  prices  not  to  be 
thought  of! 

The  four  gates  of  the  city  have  all  been 
rebuilt.  The  Northgate  in  1808,  before 
which  time  it  was  the  old  city  gaol,  and  in 
its  noisome  cells  many  persons  were  im- 
mured and  tortured  for  crimes  that  to-day 
are  not  considered  such.  The  old  gate  was 
a  low,  dark  passageway  under  a  single 
pointed  arch  and  over  and  around  it  was 
the  mean  and  ruinous  gaol. 

Horrible  stories  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends 
are  recorded.  Some  were  placed  in  stocks, 
some  in  irons  and  thrown  in  a  dark  and 
filthy  place  called  the  Dead  Man's  room, 
and  many  were  crowded  for  hours  and  even 
days  for  torture  in  a  place  called  "Little 
Ease,"  described  as  "an  Hole  hewed  out  in 
a  Rock  the  Breadth  and  Cross  from  Side 
to  Side  seventeen  Inches,  from  the  Back  to 
the  Inside  of  the  great  Door  at  the  Top, 
seven  Inches,  at  the  Shoulders,  eight  Inches, 
at  the  Breast,  nine  and  a  Half  Inches,  from 
the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  one  Yard  and  an 
Half,  with  a  Device  to  lessen  the  Height  as 
they  are  minded  to  torment  the  Person  put 


in  by  Draw-boards  which  shoot  over  ic 
two  sides  to  a  Yard  Height,  or  thereabou 

One  stout  Friend  was  forced  in  this  fjle 
by  four  men  with  the  blood  bursting  fi 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  but  it  is  all 
horrible.  Sitting  on  the  Doric  archway 
day,  that  marks' the  spot,  in  the  bright  s 
shine  it  does  not  seem  that  such  thi 
could  have  been,  but  that  it  is  well, 

"To  pause  awhile  upon  the  quiet  verge 
Of  olden  memories  beside  the  Dee." 

In  the  cells  of  the  old  Northgate  rrraly 
of  Pennsylvania's  early  settlers  were 
prisoned.    Among  the  names  are  Thon 
Holme,  Richard  Hitchcock,  John  Worthi 
ton,  Thomas  Janney,  Thomas  Livezey,  t 
thony  Hutchins  and  James  Harrison.  A 
in  the  list  of  fined  and  imprisoned  are  Rob 
Pearson,  John  Sharpless,  William  Kent  sld 
Jonathan  Woodward. 

Three  noted  names  are  on  the  warra 
for  the  arrests  of  Friends,  "Richard  Gr 
venor,  Peter  Leicester,  and  Thoma  Ma 
waring  Baronetto." 


The  majority  perhaps  of  the  city  hou[s 
are  "half  timbered,"  those  in  "The  Row 
are  quite  unique,  and  are  supposed  to  d 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century.    Of  th  1 
an  old  writer  says: 

"  In  Chester  cittye  there  is  one  very  fa 
street  going  from  north  to  south,  and 
each  syde  of  the  street  the  houses  be  gallei 
soe  that  men  may  passe  dry  by  them  if  t 
raine." 

In  Berne  and  other  cities  on  the  contim 
there  are  also  streets  where  the  second  stc 
of  the  house  projects  over  the  sidew; 
forming  a  covered  way,  but  here  the  covert! 
way  is  through  the  second  story  of  the  hoi 
with  flights  of  steps  here  and  there  to  t 
street,  and  back  of  the  covered  way  t 
principal  stores  of  the  city  are  situah 
Many  theories  are  advanced  to  account  ] 
these  quaint  forms — that  it  was  easier 
defend  their  inhabitants  from  the  attac 
of  the  rude  Britons  was  a  plausible  one,  h  t 
now  the  more  prosaic  and  perhaps  M, 
reason  is  given — that  perhaps  in  former  ye;  Is 
it  became  necessary  to  change  the  grade 
the  street  and  so  the  cellars  formerly  e 
tending  under  the  sidewalk  were  now  lev 
with  the  street  and  so  formed  the  lower  stol 
of  the  houses  and  in  time  they  too  we 
utilized  as  shops. 

Very  interesting  are  these  old  houses  wi 
half  timbered  fronts  of  many  patterns  si 
rounding  their  plaster  arabesques,  rosetl 
and  mottoes, — quaint  and  old  is  the  brid 
that  crosses  the  Dee.  Very  beautiful  is  t 
Cathedral  and  the  old  church  of  St.  Johr 
that  King  Ethelred  was  admonished  to  bui 
where  he  should  find  a  white  hind,  ai 
St.  Peter's  built  by  Queen  Ethelfleda — b 
after  all  it  is  not  the  quaint  old  houses  > 
the  beauty  of  arch  and  spire,  of  lofty  na1 
or  sculptured  capital,  that  is  most  attractiv 
but  the  bits  of  human  interest  clusterii 
around  them  all — 

"It  is  the  soul  that  sees;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries." 

We  were  long  in  finding  the  Friends'  Mee 
ing-house,  but  finally  near  the  Eastgate,  ou 
side  the  walls  in  Frodsham  Street,  former 
Cow  Lane,  we  found  a  neat  little  buildir 
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almost  hidden  by  the  shrubbery  in  its  yard, 
in  which  were  two  great  posters  telling  of 
the  Women's  Adult  School  meeting  the 
following  afternoon,  but  not  of  the  mid-week 
meeting  for  which  we  had  hoped. 

We  took  the  train  next  morning  for 
Hawarden.  The  country  was  low  and  flat 
with  here  and  there  groups  of  great  chim- 
neys. It  was  late  [Eighth  Month],  but  the 
wheat  was  just  being  harvested  and  the  cut 
grass  was  blackened  by  the  rain.  Along  the 
hawthorne  hedges  the  scarlet  poppy  bloomed. 

We  wandered  in  the  park,  and  rested  be- 
neath the  great  oaks  and  beeches,  and  in  the 
churchyard  crowded  with  its  great  slate 
monuments.  In  the  fine  old  church  where 
Gladstone  worshipped  and  read  the  morning 
lesson,  in  the  memorial  chapel,  lay  the  beau- 
tiful Cararra  effigies  of  himself  and  wife,  on 
a  tomb  of  rare  marbles  and  over  all  fell  the 
rich,  soft  light  from  the  Burne-Jones  win- 
dows. In  the  late  afternoon  we  were  again 
in  Frcdsham  Street.  Great  indeed  was  the 
contrast  between  the  church  from  whence 
we  came  and  the  lowly  little  meeting-house, 
once  a  farmhouse,  but  this  too  had  its  story 
of  a  great  man.  Here  William  Penn  had 
preached  to  a  great  multitude  and  in  their 
midst  James  II.  was  an  attentive  listener. — 
Ella  K.  Barnard,  in  Friends  Intelligencer. 

Duties  of  Parents. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  even  barnyard 
fowls  are  hatched  not  as  of  old  by  brooding 
mothers,  but  in  incubators,  and  when  soci- 
ological doctrines  are  proposing  to  improve 
upon  God's  old-fashioned  methods  by  the 
introduction  of  institutional  arrangements 
for  the  raising  of  humanity  to  a  higher  level. 
I  have  no  sort  of  disposition  to  disparage 
institutional  arrangements  when  nothing 
better  can  be  done,  but  the  wit  of  man  has 
never  devised,  and  never  will  devise,  any- 
thing comparable  to  the  homo  for  the  de- 
velopment of  noblest  manhood.  And  just 
so  in  the  matter  of  the  world's  evangeliza- 
tion. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  what  we 
call  the  ministry.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
.  .  .  But  what  we  call  the  ministry  of 
the  pulpit  was  never  meant  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  more  sacred  and  effective  min- 
istry of  the  home. 


Nor  would  I  belittle  the  [Bible]  schools. 
But  we  do  well  to  remember  that  the  thought 
3f  Robert  Raikes  in  the  founding  of  the 
[Bible]  school  was  to  make  provision  for 
neglected  waifs,  whose  parents  were  poor 
and  irreligious  and  unable  to  furnish  them 
with  education,  either  secular  or  sacred. 
But  he  never  dreamed  of  relieving  Christian 
parents  of  this  personal  responsibility  for  the 
religious  education  of  their  children.  God 
meant  the  father  to  be  the  priest  and  the 
mother  the  priestess  of  the  family,  and  when 
these  sacred  ministries  are  transferred  to 
athers  who  have  neither  the  love  nor  the 
authority  of  the  parental  relation,  then  the 
decadence  of  Christianity  has  begun,  and 
God  only  knows  to  what  depths  it  may  sink. 

Time  and  again  we  are  treated  to  im- 
passioned discussions  of  the  revival  that  i-s 
leeded,  and  the  revival  that  is  coming, 


and  of  the  methods  that  are  needed  for 
its  successful  inauguration;  but  let  us  be 
sure  of  this,  that  it  will  not  be  brought  about 
by  flaming  evangelists  in  monster  mass 
meetings,  but  by  the  rebuilding  of  family 
altars  and  the  rekindling  of  family  religion. 
There  is  no  more  religion  anywhere  than 
there  is  in  the  home.  If  we  would  serve  the 
world,  we  must  serve  the  home.  And  the 
Lord  Himself  has  solemnly  assured  us  that 
the  latter  day  glory  will  only  be  ushered  in 
by  the  "turning  of  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children  and  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  the  fathers,"  and  that  means  the  revival 
of  religion  in  the  home. — P.  S.  Henson,  in 
Episcopal  Recorder. 

The  Wrong  Side. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  St.  John's  River, 
in  Florida,  lies  a  fine  steamship  on  the  recks. 
It  is  not  a  battered  and  shattered  wreck. 
It  stands  well  out  of  the  water,  seemingly 
with  scarcely  its  paint  scratched.  It  looks 
full  of  usefulness  and  service  yet.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  wreck. 

Passengers  of  passing  boats  view  it  with 
interest.  It  is  pathetic,  so  big,  so  strong,  so 
helpless.  But  the  most  pathetic  part  of  it 
all  is  that  there  in  the  water,  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  it,  bobs  an  unpretentious 
little  black  buoy.  But  the  ship  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  buoy. 

One  can't  but  fall  to  moralizing  as  one 
gazes  upon  it  and  realizes  that  just  those  few 
hundred  yards  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  buoy 
brought  all  the  disaster,  for  it  is  so  typical 
of  life. 

Many  a  life  has  gone  to  smash  on  the  recks 
because  it  has  gone  on  the  wrong  side  of  some 
buoy  put  out  to  warn.  It  hasn't  deviated 
far,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  wreck. 

The  clerk  who  takes  a  little  money  intend- 
ing to  put  it  back  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
buoy.  How  many  lives  have  gone  down  be- 
cause of  this  very  act!  What  they  have 
taken  has  bren  such  a  very  small  amount 
that  the  question  of  honesty  didn't  seem  to 
enter  into  it. 

But  honesty  isn't  a  matter  of  amount, 
despite  our  laws  that  send  a  man  to  jail 
who  steals  a  five-cent  loaf  of  bread  and  lets 
the  innocent  stealer  of  millions  go  free. 

Honesty  is  a  principle.  There  is  no  safe 
departing  from  it.  One  is  either  in  the  chan- 
nel of  honesty  or  out  of  it,  with  rocks  ahead 
and  shipwreck. 

It  pays  to  take  heed  of  the  buoy  that  wis- 
dom and  experience  have  set  out  to  mark 
the  danger  places  on  life's  high  seas. 

With  a  beautiful  world  to  enjoy  and  life 
that  can  be  so  good,  it  pays  to  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  the  buoy  and  in  the  channel 
marked  by  those  who  know. — Barbara 
Boyd,  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Times. 


Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Quarterly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Eighth  Month 
8th  to  13th): 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Third- 
day,  Eighth  Month  9th,  at  10  A.M. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  East  Cain,  Pa.,  Sixth- 
day,  Eighth'Month  12th,  at  10  A.M. 


An  appointed  meeting  was  held  one  week  ago  hist 
First-day,  the  24th  ull .,  in  the  West  Cain  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  concern  of 


our  Friend  Zebedee  Haines,  who  has  a  minute  of  his 
Monthly  Meeting  for  religious  labor  in  Cain  Quarter. 
The  meeting  is  reported  to  have  been  well  attended 
and  was  thought  to  have  been  an  impressive  and 
interesting  occasion. 


Last  First-day  another  appointed  meeting  was 
held  at  East  Cain,  in  the  historic  old  house  on  the  hill. 
This  was  held  at  the  request  of  Nathaniel  B.  Jones, 
whose  minute  and  service  have  been  previously  noted. 
The  house  was  again  well  filled  and  the  meeting  was 
a  solemn  and  profitable  one.  After  its  close  some  of 
the  neighbors  expressed  regret  that  another  appoint- 
ment had  not  been  made.  The  feeling  was  also  ex- 
pressed that  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  had  been 
a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood. 


Gathered  Notes. 

"The  Mystic." — Those  who  know  themselves  to  be 
in  reality  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
always  been  mystics,  never  at  any  time  indorsing  the 
ritual  or  the  purely  formal  religion . 

George  Fox  thoroughly  understood  himself  and  the 
nature  of  the  cause  he  espoused  when  he  drew  the 
line  between  the  formal  and  the  spiritual. 

Fenelon  met  his  Waterloo  with  Rome  when  he  be- 
came a  mystic  and  espoused  and  defended  the  mystical 
teaching  of  Madame  Guyon,  a  famous  French  lady. 
Fenelon  was  forced  to  recant  and  his  writings  were 
burned.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Rome  knew 
well  that  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  their  system 
of  pageantry  and  ostentation  than  to  have  mysticism 
as  taught  by  Fenelon  prevail. 

Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon,  however,  were  right, 
though  crushed  by  the  power  of  paganized  Christianity. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  as  the  years 
go  by,  that  George  Fox,  Johann  Tauler  and  Fenelon 
are  the  religious  heroes  of  the  ages. — J.  H.  FIollings- 
worth,  St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  in  the  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist. 

Here  is  what  Froude  says  in  regard  to  the  decree 
of  Henry  VIII.  ordering  a  translation  of  the  Bible  to 
be  placed  in  every  parish  church  where  the  people 
could  consult  it  at  pleasure:  "In  this  act  was  laid  the 
foundation  stone  on  which  the  whole  later  history  of 
England,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  has  been  reared." 
Now  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  England 
since  the  time  of  Flenry  VII  Lis  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  inspiring  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Not  only 
literature  and  science  and  discovery,  but  human  liberty 
and  happiness  have  been  developed  to  a  wonderful 
degree  during  this  period.  Never  before  were  men 
exalted  to  take  such  forward  strides  in  attaining  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  in  living  for  the  realization  of 
the  noblest  ideals  of  mankind;  and  all  this,  according 
to  the  greatest  of  English  historians,  is  due  to  the 
inherent  and  beneficent  power  of  the  Bible — God's 
free  and  quickening  truth.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of 
Bancroft  any  the  less  emphatic  in  regard  to  America. 
Here  are  its  words: 

"rertainly  our  great  united  Commonwealth  is  the 
child  of  Christianity;  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted 
that  modern  civrv.^i  jon  sprung  into  life  with  our  relig- 
ion; and  faith  in  its  prn.^Pies  js  the  lifeboat  on  whirh 
humanity  has  at  divers  times  es<.~pPd  the  most  threat- 
ening perils." 

There  are  golden  sentences,  because  they  express  the 
truth  which  a  multitude  of  others  as  sagacious  and 
profound  might  be  quoted  to  substantiate.  If  the 
authority  of  great  names  be  worth  anything,  then 
surely  it  appears  that  the  foe  of  Christ  is  the  foe  of 
civilization,  of  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  the  past 
history  of  our  race,  as  well  as  of  all  that  is  most  promis- 
ing and  hopeful  in  its  future. — The  Christian  11  ork 
and  Evangelist. 

Born  from  Above. —  .  .  .  According  to  the 
Bible  the  salvation  of  the  soul  from  sin  is  a  super- 
natural work  and  not  a  natural  development.  "  "I  hat 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 

Children  are  taught  that  there  are  three  kingdoms 
of  nature— the  mineral,  the  animal  and  the  vegetable. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  boy  who.  when  asked  to  what 
kingdom  a  certain  nobleman  belonged,  answered,  "The 
kingdom  of  God."  Was  he  not  right?  Man  was 
created  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God.  and 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Put  he  has  lost  his 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  sin.  How  shall 
he  be  restored?  By  natural  development?  Was  a 
mineral  ever  transferred  into  a  vegetable  or  a  vegetable 
into  an  animal  by  evolution?    Ministers  are  often  se- 
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verely  criticised  by  scientific  men  because  of  their 
guesses  and  hypotheses,  and  we  are  asked  for  facts.  So 
we  ask  the  man  of  science,  not  for  theories,  not  for 
guesses,  not  for  hypotheses,  but  for  facts.  Is  there  one 
fact  in  the  universe  illustrating  the  hypotheses  that  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature 
have  been  crossed?  If  they  have  not  been  crossed  by 
natural  development,  how  shall  man,  who  is  "of  the 
earth,  earthy,"  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God? 

A  man  may  be  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  worldly 
man  without  any  spiritual  life  at  all.  He  may  have  a 
robust  physical  frame,  a  giant  intellect  thoroughly 
cultivated,  he  may  possess  a  good  moral  character, 
and  not  be  spiritual.  There  are  many  excellent  people 
in  every  community  who  have  made  much  of  themselves 
in  every  respect  except  spiritually,  and  as  to  their 
spiritual  nature,  they  are  dead.  There  is  a  better  life, 
a  higher  life,  a  life  which  is  life  indeed.  It  is  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  "He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life." — 
Selected. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 


United  States. — The  Government  at  Washington 
is  strongly  urged  to  establish  an  official  monopoly  in 
wireless  telegraphy  in  the  annual  report  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Seaton  Schroeder,  commander-in-chief  of  the  At- 
lantic fleet.  The  Admiral  says  that  while  the  signal 
service  on  board  the  battleships  is  excellent,  and  even 
at  long  ranges  is  almost  unfailing,  serious  delays  have 
been  caused  by  interference  from  amateurs  on  shore. 
He  believes  that  such  a  step  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  at  sea,  and  also  would 
allow  on  land  more  important  messages  to  go  uninter- 
rupted. 

It  is  stated  that  Kansas  possessed  on  Third  Month  ist 
last  9301  automobiles,  according  to  a  report  of  the  State 
Tax  Commission.  Practically  all  of  these  have  been 
purchased  within  three  years.  The  .proportion  be- 
longing to  farmers  is  hard  to  estimate,  but  is  probably 
at  least  half,  as  in  many  of  the  western  counties  the 
farmers  are  practically  the  only  owners  of  cars.  To 
the  farmer  the  car  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  luxury, 
for  he  finds  that  he  can  take  the  trips  to  town  while 
his  teams  continue  in  the  field,  and  thus  he  saves  both 
time  and  horseflesh.  That  he  has  been  able  to  buy 
$4,000,000  worth  of  cars  a  year  for  the  last  three  years 
speaks  well  for  his  prosperity. 

The  recent  spell  of  hot  weather  has  been  severely 
felt  in  Kansas.  A  despatch  of  the  27th  ult.  from 
Wichita,  says:  "Central  Kansas  endured  another  day 
of  hot  winds  and  no  rain  with  the  mercury  above  100 
degrees.  This  is  the  fifth  successive  day  on  which  the 
temperature  has  been  from  100  to  104  degrees.  On 
many  upland  fields  the  corn  is  drying  up.  Corn  in 
tassel  will  yield  nothing. 

The  occurrence  of  several  cases  of  infantile  paralysis 
has  caused  considerable  comment  in  this  city.  Dr. 
Edward  O.  Thornton,  professor  of  materia  medica  at 
Jefferson  College,  has  lately  stated  that  infantile 
paralysis  is  known  not  to  be  highly  infectious  or  com- 
municable. It  does  not  affect  the  mental  jv>wers- 
There  have  been  many  brilliant  men  2™J  women  m 
the  world  who  were  partially  p?~'yzed  from  infancy 
by  reason  of  this  disease  «  is  an  old  disease.  We 
have  been  having  <'"iantile  paralysis  in  Philadelphia 
for  some  years.  It  is  of  far  less  importance  to  the 
people  themselves  than  whooping  cough,  which  kills 
a  great  many  persons. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  says  that 
1,041,579  immigrants  were  admitted  into  this  country 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  which  is  289,784  less  than 
the  previous  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  Chinese 
immigrants  numbered  1770;  Japanese,  2798;  English, 
53,498;  Irish,  38,382;  Hebrews,  84,260,  and  Germans, 
71,380.  There  were  27,302  Magyars,  61  Pacific 
Islanders,  4966  black  Africans  and  1782  East  Indians. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  over  130  North 
Atlantic  ships  flying  the  British,  French,  German, 
Dutch,  Italian,  United  States  and  Greek  flags  making 
regular  use  of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  postmaster- 
general  is  contemplating  erection  of  further  coast 
stations  in  the  British  Isles  merely  for  communication 
with  ships. 

Geo.  R.  Sherwood,  of  Wellsboro,  Penna.,  it  is  said, 
after  many  experiments,  has  not  only  accomplished 
the  making  of  a  select  grade  of  paper  from  cornstalks, 
and  invented  special  machinery  for  working  up  the 
fibre,  but  discovered  and  made  commercially  prac- 
tical a  by-product  containgig  45  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
Through  experiments  carried  on  by  him  at  the  gov- 
ernment laboratories  the  available  profits  of  corn 
raising  have  been  increased  by  25  per  cent,  and  an 


excellent  grade  of  paper  obtained.  It  now  only 
remains  to  introduce  the  new  process  commercially. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  29th  ult.  from  London 
states  that  the  bill  modifying  the  declaration  on  relig- 
ion required  of  ^the  King  upon  accession,  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  third  reading  to-day  by  a 
vote  of  245  to  52.  In  its  final  form,  the  bill  not  only 
eliminates  the  phrases  offensive  to  the  Catholic  sub- 
jects, but  it  also  makes  it  acceptable  to  the  Noncon- 
formists by  striking  out  the  proposed  statement  of 
adherence  to  the  Established  Church.  King  George 
is  now  required  to  declare  merely  that  he  is  "a  faithful 
Protestant."  The  form  of  the  oath  as  it  now  goes  upon 
the  statute  books,  and  which  will  be  taken  by  George 
V.  at  his  coronation  is  as  follows:  "I  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify  and 
declare  that  I  am  a  faithful  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  I  shall,  according  to  the  true  intent  of. 
the  enactments  which  secured  Protestant  succession 
to  the  throne  of  my  realm,  uphold  and  maintain  the 
said  enactments  to  the  best  of  my  powers  and  according 
to  law." 

In  England,  it  is  said,  a  motor  cycle  service  for 
collecting  and  delivering  letters  has  been  devised.  A 
special  motor  cycle  is  used,  provided  with  a  large 
basket  for  receiving  the  mails.  The  collections  are 
made  without  stopping,  the  mail  bags  being  collected 
by  a  catcher  system  similar  to  that  in  use  on  many  of 
the  railroads  in  this  country.  Deliveries  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  saving  in  time  is  considerable. 

It  is  announced  from  Ottawa,  Canada,  that  permits 
for  the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  from 
Great  Britain  have  been  suspended,  owing  to  the  out- 
break of  foot  and  mouth  diseases  among  cattle  in 
Yorkshire.  As  no  live  animals  may  be  imported  into 
the  Dominion,  except  from  the  United  States  and  New- 
foundland and  upon  permit  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  a  strict  embar- 
go against  live  stock  other  than  horses  coming  from 
Great  Britain  until  the  Government  is  satisfied  that 
the  disease  presently  prevailing  has  been  completely 
stamped  out. 

A  late  despatch  from  Berlin  says  the  Prussian  Ap- 
pellate Court  has  just  decided  that  Christian  Science 
healing  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. 

A  despatch  from  Seattle  says  the  trading  schooner 
Helen  Johnson,  encountered  on  Sixth  Month  5th  a  herd 
of  20,000  walruses  swimming  in  the  sea  near  Diomede 
Islands,  in  Bering  Straits.  The  animals  covered  an 
area  of  several  acres  of  water,  and  the  schooner,  after 
trying  to  sail  through  the  herd,  drew  to  one  side.  A 
photographer  was  on  the  Johnson  and  the  incident  was 
recorded  scientifically. 

A  dispute  has  arisen  in  Spain  respecting  the  granting 
of  privileges  to  non-Catholic  religious  societies^  in 
which  the  Papal  authorities  and  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment have  failed  to  agree.  In  conseiucllce  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Rome  has  t««"  recalled.  The  Spanish 
premier,  Canaleja*,  !>as  declared  that  Spain  was  strug- 
gling for  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Premier  has  made 
c  oiatement  bearing  on  the  controversy  between  the 
Church  and  State  since  the  beginning  of  the  negotia- 
tions, in  which  he  said:  "The  moment  I  assumed  power 
I  opened  negotiations  for  a  reduction  of  the  religious 
orders.  The  Vatican  replied,  offering  less  than  was 
offered  to  Premier  Maura.  We  were  greviously  disap- 
pointed, but  pursued  the  issue  in  a  spirit  of  great 
moderation.  Desiring  to  advance  the  question  without 
rupturing  the  negotiations,  we  exercised  our  right  of 
sovereignty  by  issuing  decrees,  compelling  the  orders 
to  register  under  the  law  and  authorizing  dissident 
sects  to  display  the  emblems  of  public  worship.  As 
the  Vatican  replied  only  with  protests,  we  introduced 
a  bill  interdicting  further  orders  until  the  revision  of 
the  Condordat  had  been  accomplished.  When  the 
Vatican  finally  demanded  the  suspension  of  the  decrees 
as  a  condition  for  a  continuation  of  the  negotiations, 
the  Government,  in  spite  of  its  desire  to  avoid  a  rup- 
ture, decided  to  consider  the  negotiations  abortive 
and  to  proceed  to  carry  out  its  programme  by  decrees 
and  legislation.  The  King  approved  our  course. 
The  situation  will  not  retard  the  visit  of  his  Majesty 
to  England  next  week." 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  28th  ult., 
states  that  the  extent  of  the  cholera  epidemic  is  re- 
vealed in  figures  made  public  to-day  by  the  Govern- 
ment Sanitary  Commission.  The  stricken  region 
now  includes  42  provinces  and  territories  in  European 
Russia,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  there  have 
been  a  total  of  37,652  cases  with  16,651  deaths.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  a  startling  increase  in  the  number 
of  victims.  During  the  week  ending  Seventh  Month 
23  no  less  than  13,374  cases,werejeported,  and  of  these 
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5979  terminated  fatally.  Some  time  ago  the  sc<  rgi 
made  its  appearance  in  this  city,  and  for  the  as 
fortnight  there  has  been  a  daily  average  of  40 
and  12  deaths  in  the  capital. 
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Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  rec 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  84. 

(Abram  Stratton,  Pa.,  omitted  from  No.  2.)  Rii 
Haines,  N.  J.;  Geo.  Wood,  Gtn.;  George  J.  Foster 
Henry  W.  Satterthwaite,  Pa.;  Susanna  Brinton 
for  Mary  B.  Hopkins,  Pa.;  Joseph  J.  Coppock, 
la.,  $13,  for  Jane  Dyhr,  Ben  jamin  Ellyson,  Clintc 
Hampton,  Wilson  T.  Sidwell,  William  Thomas,  Pe 
W.  Thomas  and  Zadok  Ellyson,  $1;  Gilbert  Cope 
Anna  Mary  Kaighn,  N.  J.;  Lydia  H.  South, 
George  Standing,  Ia^  Margaret  P.  Case,  Pa.; 
Haight,  N.  Y.,  to  No.  13,  vol.  85;  Sarah  W.  Rh 
Gtn.,  to  No.  13,  vol.  85;  Susan  C.  Maule,  Pa.; 
Evans,  N.  J.,  $8.50,  for  himself,  Wm.  Carter,  Cr 
N.  Brown  and  W.  T.  Garnett,  $2.50  to  No.  13,  vc 
Wm.  Evans,  M.  D.,  Phila.,  to  No.  27;  John  S.  Pa 
Gtn.,  and  for  Wm.  S.  Palmer;  Norris  J.  Scott  an 
Norris  A.  Scott,  Pa.;  Rebecca  W.  Warrington,  r 
Richard  T.  Cadbury,  Pa.;  Jos.  H.  Roberts,  Is* 
Charles  Perry,  R.  I.,  $14,  for  himself,  Abby  W.Ga 
Lydia  F.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  P.  Foster,  Phebe  \ 
Buffum,  Thomas  Perry  and  Lucy  M.  W.  F( 
Thomas  A.  Crawford,  Agt.,  O.,  $20  for  David  Ell 
Jesse  Edgerton,  Horace  J.  Edgerton,  Drusilla 
Eliza  Ann  Fogg,  Wilson  M.  Hall,  Lydia  Warrin 
Edgar  Warrington,  Abner  Woolman  and  Cha. 
Crawford;  S.  L.  Whitson,  Phila.;  George  B.  Be 
N.  J.;  Marianna  Darnell,  N.  J.;  Mary  Roberts,  I 
Arthur  L.  Richie,  N.  J.;  Reece  L.  Thomas,  Pa.;  CI 
Wright,  N.  J.;  Hannah  B.  Home,  Ind.;  David  Ro 
and  for  David  A.  Roberts,  N.  J.;  Mary  A.  Osborn 
for  Hannah  Frazier,  Ind.;  Barclay  R.  Leeds,  P 
$10,  for  himself  (2  copies),  Daniel  L.  Leeds,  Wr 
Leeds  and  Wm.  E.  Tatum;  Jesse  H.  Dewees,  Agt  p 
$32,  for  J.  Hervey  Binns,  Jonathan  Binns,  Jos.  P.  E 
Oliver  W.  Binns,  Tabitha  D.  Hall,  Lewis  Hall,  Sa 
Hall,  Gilbert  McGrew,  Hanna  Mary  Matson,  1 
C.  Steer,  B.  Franklin  Starbuck,  Lizzie  B.  Smith,  W 
S.  Thomas,  Gilbert  E.  Thomas,  Elwood  D.  Wh|r 
and  Thos.  B.  Whinery;  Wm.  D.  Smith,  Agt.,  Ia. 
for  Benjamin  L.  Bates,  Thomas  Blackburn,  A 
Emmons,  Edward  Edgerton  and  Thomas  E.  S 
Edgar  T.  Haines,  Agt.,  Pa.,  $16,  for  Elizabei 
Cooper,  Pennock  Cooper,  Priscilla  H.  Hughes,  Ze1 
Haines,  J.  Adrian  Moore,  Hannah  Jane  Reid, 
Ann  Sharpless  and  Mary  Anna  L.  Thomas;  Ma 
Foster  and  for  Amos  O.  Foster,  R.  I.;  Beulah  P; 
and  for  T.  Chalkley  Palmer,  Pa.;  Joseph  G.  E 
N.  J.;  Margaret  T.  Engle,  N.  J.;  Samuel  Fors 
Pa.;  Phebe  Harned,  Pa.;  William  C.  Reeve,  I1 
William  Stanton,  Pa.;  Sarah  Hoyle,  O.;  Jame 
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Oliver,  Mass.,  and  for  Horace  B.  Foster,  R.  I.;  Ec'pn 
Lippincott,  Pa.,  and  for  Thos.  B.  Lippincott, 
J.  Hervey  Dewees,  Pa. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  nooinl 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  we 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  a 
Westtown  student,  desires  a  position  of  a  cl 
character  or  of  any  kind  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

Address,  S.  H.  H., 

Office  of  The  Frie: 


Colora  Meeting. — The  hour  of  meeting  at  G 
Md.,  has  been  changed  to  10.30  A.  M.,  both  on 
day  and  Fifth-day. 

Wanted. — A  young  Friend  desires  positic 
mother's  helper  in  a  Friend's  family.  Country 
ferred. 

Address  G., 

Office  of  The  Frie; 
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Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school 
1910-1 1,  begins  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th, 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal 
Westtown, 


During  the  Seventh   and    Eighth  Months, 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be 
on  Fourth-day  mornings  only  from  9  to  1  o'clock. 
1  S.  E.  Williams 
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William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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In  nearly  all  of  the  religious  periodicals 
which  come  to  this  office,  much  space  has 
been  given  lately  to  the  World  Missionary 
Conference.  A  minister  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  who  attended  that  gather- 
ing, has  written  for  The  Friend  some  very 
interesting  impressions  of  the  Conference — 
particularly  some  things  said  by  different 
speakers.  His  article  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  number. 

With  him  all  Friends  should  rejoice  that 
in  other  bodies  of  Christians  so  many  earnest, 
consecrated  men  and  women  are  to  be  found, 
who  are  doing  much  for  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  those  less  favored  than  themselves.  In  the 
account  of  his  long  cruise  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  Daniel  Wheeler  cheerfully  bore 
a  full  testimony  to  the  piety  and  devotion 
of  many  of  the  missionaries  and  to  the  good 
which  had  resulted  from  their  labors.  We 
should  also  be  encouraged  by  the  evidences 
furnished  by  the  reports  of  this  Conference, 
that  persons  of  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions are  coming  to  perceive  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  spiritual  rather  than  ritualistic 
or  sacerdotal. 

The  attitude  of  those  under  our  name 
toward  missionary  organizations  varies  as 
greatly  as  their  attitude  toward  a  pastoral 
system  or  the  use  of  music  in  worship.  To 
these  last  named  departures  from  the  con- 
victions and  practises  of  our  Society  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  of  its  history, 
probably  a  majority  of  those  in  America 
calling  themselves  Friends  are  fully  com- 
mitted. Up  to  the  present  neither  of  them 
has  received  much  encouragement  in  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting.  On  the  question 
of  missionary  organizations  there  has  not 
been  so  much  unanimity  of  view.    An  in- 
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creasing  number  of  our  members  appear  to 
feel  that  they  can  unite  with  such  organiza- 
tions without  any  inconsistency  as  Friends. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  our  Yearly 
Meeting  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Right  Authority  and  Qualification  for 
Religious  Labor."  It  was  then  felt  that  all 
religious  concerns  of  individuals  should 
be  supervised  by  regularly  established  meet- 
ings for  Discipline,  and  that  the  tendency 
of  missionary  organizations  would  be  "to 
weaken  our  members  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Divine  worship." 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  review  the  grounds 
of  our  views  on  worship  and  ministry,  and 
to  enquire  whether  they  are  practical  for 
present-day  needs  as  well  as  Scriptural. 
It  may  also  be  right  for  us  to  consider 
whether  they  are  fundamental  to  our  Society 
— can  it  or  ought  it  to  stand  if  these  are 
removed? 

Hearts  and  Heads  Reached  Through  Hands. 

The  public  press  is  swift  to  note  failures 
in  Negro  Education.  Some  years  ago  the 
Forten  School  in  Philadelphia  was  equipped 
with  manual  training  appliances,  and  opened 
to  colored  children  in  the  hope  of  specially 
meeting  their  need.  The  number  of  colored 
children  declined,  and  more  than  one  official 
of  the  public  school  system  cited  the  school 
to  me  as  evidence  that  manual  instruction 
would  not  solve  negro  problems.  Careful 
students  of  the  situation,  however,  pointed 
out  that  the  kind  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  school  system  was  made  the  same  for 
white  and  colored  children,  and  that  per- 
haps the  failure  was  due  to  this  fact.  In 
running  a  race  where  the  competitors  do  not 
start  from  the  same  point,  it  is  evidently  un- 
fair to  judge  them  without  suitable  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  in  starting. 

This  "allowance  for  difference  in  the 
starting  point"  is  what  Hugh  M.  Browne, 
at  Cheyney  calls  co-ordination.  The  em- 
phasis in  the  Cheyney  training  is  therefore 
put  on  co-ordination.  One  of  the  recent 
graduates  at  Cheyney,  Wesley  P.  Henry,  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  type  of 
manual  training  learned  by  him  there,  in  the 
Philadelphia  public  school  system.  The 
success  has  been  immediate  and  most 
marked.  The  following  newspaper  clipping 
will  interest  Friends  and  may  prompt  some 
to  visit  the  Pollock  School : 
"Schoolchildren  Exhibit  Their  Work." 

"Children  in  the  manual  training  classes  of 
the  Pollock  School,  at  Fifteenth  and  Fitz- 
water  Streets,  are  trained  so  thoroughly  in 
I  the  work  that  they  even  make  their  own 
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looms  and  tools,  and  prepare,  grain  and  finish 
the  material  for  all  woodwork. 

'Although  the  classes  were  begun  only  in 
April,  the  pupils  have  made  remarkable 
progress,  and  yesterday  gave  an  exhibition 
of  their  work,  which  would  rank  favorably 
with  any  done  in  the  city.  About  five 
hundred  girls  and  boys  make  up  the  twenty- 
three  classes,  which  are  taught  by  Wesley 
P.  Henry.  He  is  so  thorough  in  his  methods 
that  even  the  tiniest  beginners  are  required 
to  make  their  own  weaving  cards  and  shut- 
tles. The  exhibition  included  sloyd,  wood 
carving,  weaving  and  a  demonstration  of 
wood  graining  and  finishing." 

J.H.B. 

Impressions  at  World  Missionary  Conference. 

It  came  to  me  so  many  times  while  sitting 
in  the  ten  days'  sessions  of  the  "World 
Missionary  Conference"  at  Edinburgh,  that 
from  the  Quaker  point  of  view  the  outlook 
was  bright  for  the  Christian  Church,  that 
I  feel  now  as  if  I  should  like  to  jot  down  for 
the  readers  of  The  Friend  some  of  the 
impressions  that  came  to  me.  Of  course, 
there  were  things  said  and  done  there  that 
I  could  not  approve,  and  some,  too,  that 
jarred  upon  my  religious  sensibilities,  but 
it  was  remarkable  how  comparatively  rare 
these  things  were.  Perhaps  this  was  partly 
because  I  did  not  go  to  Edinburgh  to  find 
fault  and  pick  flaws.  I  went  as  an  observer, 
to  learn  what  I  could,  and  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  the  Assembly  Hall  where  I  sat,  there 
gathered  three  times  a  day  a  company  of 
two  thousand  men  and  women,  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  and  representing 
some  one  hundred  and  sixty  different  de- 
nominations. Except  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  it  would  be 
be  hard  to  find  many  divisions  of  the  out- 
ward church  that  have  even  a  name  that 
were  not  represented.  What  an  opportunity 
it  was  to  get  an  impression  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole — perhaps  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  in  the  history  of  the  world! 

To-day,' as  I  look  back,  two  great  impress- 
ions stand  out  above  all  others — the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  message,  and  the 
unity  of  Christian  faith  and  love.  There 
was  almost  constant  expression  emphasizing 
the  fundamentals  of  our  faith.  The  great 
truths  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  and 
love  of  God,  the  present  living  fellowship  of 
his  Son,  our  Saviour,  and  the  ever  renewed 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit  as  the  means  of 
light  and  power,  were  repeated  in  varying 
form.  One  speaker  said  that  the  whole 
Christian  message  was  contained  in  the 
words,  "Come  unto  me.  Abide  in  Me. 
Follow  Me.    Go  ye  forth." 

While  we  were  baptized  together  into 
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unity  of  faith  and  love,  we  were  reminded 
that  each  denomination  must  jealously 
guard  those  aspects  of  truth  entrusted  to  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  concerned  to  get 
rid  of  the  hay  and  stubble  which  may  be 
all  too  abundant.  We  cannot  have  too 
much  of  the  broad  Christian  spirit,  yet  we 
can  have  too  little  of  the  denominational 
spirit  which  locates  responsibilities.  The 
spirit  of  unity  need  have  no  fears  if  there 
is  mutual  frankness.  We  must  be  perfectly 
straightforward  and  open  in  declaring  what 
we  stand  for,  and  not  surrender  a  single 
religious  conviction.  Christian  unity  is 
not  to  be  realized  in  formulas  and  creeds, 
but  in  one  attitude  of  the  soul  toward  Christ 
and  in  a  common  loyalty  to  the  one  Master. 

I  had  not  expected  to  find  such  large 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  we  hold  so  dear  as  Friends, 
but  there  was  scarcely  a  session  of  the 
Conference  in  which  some  aspect  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  work  was  not  brought  for- 
ward as  essential. 

We  were  warned  that  the  machinery  of 
missions,  however  perfect  from  an  outward 
point  of  view,  was  nothing  without  spiritual 
power;  that  we  "must  not  be  so  occupied 
with  serving  the  Master's  tables  that  we  fail 
to  feel  the  beat  of  the  Master's  heart."  The 
necessity  of  an  inner  experience  as  leading 
up  to  a  call  to  service,  of  the  spiritual  before 
the  ethical,  of  faith  before  works,  was  re- 
peatedly dwelt  upon.  "We  dare  not  lay 
hands  suddenly  on  any  man  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Schools,  even  our  best  schools, 
cannot  make  missionaries."  Thus  there 
was  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  Divine 
preparation  for  and  a  call  to  work,  and 
also  for  the  continued  presence  of  God  in 
the  work  as  it  goes  along,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  owned  and  blessed  by  Him. 

I  was  not  prepared  to  find  such  a  large 
degree,  amounting  almost  to  unanimity, 
of  recognition  of  a  measure  of  inspiration 
in  all  religions  and  in  all  men.  It  was  said 
that  Christianity  does  not  destroy,  but 
conserves  good  everywhere;  it  does  not 
destroy  but  fulfils.  Arthur  H.  Smith, 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Chinese 
matters,  said  that  a  great  need  for  China 
was  "to  teach  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
universal  indwelling  Spirit;"  while  another 
from  India,  who  wore  the  garb  of  a  monk, 
said  that  "the  two  keys  to  successful  mission- 
ary work  were  human  sympathy  and  a  belief 
in  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world."  "We  go  to  the 
mission  fields  to  find  God  already  there," 
was  quoted  as  universal  experience. 

The  fact  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  human 
conceptions  and  expressions  to  present  the 
fulness  of  Christ,  was  repeatedly  empha- 
sized. "Christ  is  larger  than  our  creeds." 
A  great  bishop  in  the  Church  of  England, 
regarded,  too,  as  a  High  Churchman,  said, 
"We  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  and  the  Westminster  Confess- 
ions, and  too  little  on  the  Catholic  and 
fundamental  substance  of  the  message  of 
Christ."  No  merely  human  interpretation 
of  Jesus,  however  clear  and  full  its  clauses, 
is  sufficient.  We  can  only  "bring  men  to 
Christ  and  leave  them  there,"  trusting  Him 
to  work  out  in  their  lives  that  interpreta-l 


tion  of  Him  which  will  be  well-pleasing  to 
Him,  and  which  will  not  necessarily  be  of 
exactly  the  same  type  in  India  or  China 
or  Africa,  that  it  might  be  in  Europe  or 
America.  There  is  the  temptation  to  boast 
of  American  or  European  Christianity,  just 
as  we  boast  of  western  civilization,  forgetting 
that  Christianity  is  the  product  of  Heaven, 
and  while  borne  in  earthen  vessels,  they 
need  not  be  of  the  same  color  or  type. 

We  were  told  that  'there  was  need  in 
many  countries,  and  particularly  in  India, 
for  "deep  mystical  piety,  communion  with 
God  in  the  depths  of  the  inward  life."  This 
high  type  of  religion,  the  Quaker  ideal,  was 
held  up  in  various  ways,  but  there  was  a 
constant  recurrence  to  the  thought  that 
not  only  the  world,  but  our  Father  Himself, 
wants  the  very  highest  standards  upheld, 
both  in  inner  and  outward  life.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  religion  to  the 
whole  of  life,  no  separation  between  the 
religious  and  the  secular  in  life,  recalled  the 
position  of  early  Friends  on  the  question 
of  the  Sabbath  and  other  things  involving 
an  apparent  separation  in  sacredness  be 
tween  the  affairs  of  one  day  and  those  of 
the  others. 

High  standards  of  national  conduct  were 
set  also.  It  was  urged  repeatedly  by  speak- 
ers from  various  countries,  that  war  was 
incompatible  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  on 
quite  as  high  grounds  as  Friends  hold; 
while  such  other  international  moral  in- 
iquities as  the  liquor  and  opium  traffic,  and 
African  slave  labor,  were  denounced  in 
unmeasured  terms  by  such  speakers  as  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  One  speaker  expressed 
his  earnest  concern  that  the  impact  of  all 
so-called  Christian  commercial  and  business 
interests  upon  the  non-Christian  world 
might  become  really  Christian. 

Then  the  subject  of  education  is  of  inter- 
est. One  of  the  highest  educational  au- 
thorities in  England  warned  the  Conference 
against  an  exclusively  intellectual  educa- 
tion, as  leading  often  to  moral  and  religious 
scepticism.  He  put  the  questions:  "How 
are  we  going  to  preserve,  in  our  educational 
institutions,  the  power  of  spiritual  ideals? 
How  can  we  knit  together  the  intellectual 
with  the  emotional  and  the  spiritual?  How 
are  we  going  to  keep  a  real  place,  amid  the 
pressure  of  the  intellectual,  for  the  things 
necessary  to  proper  balances  and  moral 
character?"  I  felt  that  we  Friends  are 
trying  to  answer  these  questions  in  our 
system  of  "guarded  religious  education." 
The  value  of  the  educational  influences 
in  life  was  particularly  emphasized.  A 
truly  Christian  education  must  have  a 
distinctly  religious  end  in  view.  A  striking 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Christian  teachers 
was  paid  as  the  united  testimony  of  at 
least  five  independent  observers,  to  the 
effect  that  "the  schools  in  Syria  and  Turkey 
had  done  more  to  settle  the  near  Eastern 
problem  than  all  the  warships  that  have 
ever  sailed  through  the  Gibraltar." 

The  dangers  of  "professionalism"  in  relig- 
ion and  of  "formalized  enthusiasms, "  were 
pointed  out,  and  strong  appeals  for  sincerity 
and  simplicity  were  made.  I  was  particu- 
'arly  impressed  by  one  speaker  of  younger 
years,  but  rich  experience,  who  urged  that 


the  Christian  life  admitted  neither 
self-denial  that  led  to  pain  nor  the  s 
indulgence  that  led  to  luxury.  He  defi 
simplicity  as  "that  which  enables  a  r| 
to  choose  that  which  will  help  him  in 
work,"  and  luxury  as  "an  undiscipli 
use  of  God's  gifts  to  us,  and  allowing  tl 
to  dictate  terms  to  us."  A  good  wordbi 
modesty  was  spoken  by  the  man  who  s  d 
"Good  men  are  always  more  anxiousjto 
know  how  to  do  their  work  better  thar  to 
get  credit  for  work  done."  Would  ijat 
this  were  always  true! 

The  last  thing  that  I  wish  to  speal< 
in  these  stray  impressions  is  the  place  1 
was  given  to  silence  in  the  devotional  in 
vals  during  the  Conference.  For  ah 
an  hour  each  day  discussions  and  busii 
were  suspended,  and  the  time  was  gi 
over  to  devotion  and  worship.  Large 
portunity  was  given  for  a  waiting,  si 
worship.  The  minister  appointed  to  "l[d 
the  devotional  hour"  requested  that  v( 
part  might  be  taken  "as  the  Spirit  move 
In  some  of  these  times  a  deep  sense  of 
Divine  presence  was  realized,  and  m, 
were  impressed  by  a  new  experience 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  voiceless  sile 
of  souls  united  in  worship.  A  high  ic 
of  worship  was  held  up  by  the  bishop,  \ 
said,  "We  worship  not  to  be  good,  bu1 
know  Him."    "Not  thy  gifts,  but  Thee 

In  view  of  these  impressions  which  I 
repeat,  and  of  vastly   deeper  and  m 
abiding  impressions  which  are  beyond  wo; 
I  want  my  friends  to  rejoice  with  me  t 
the  Church  on  earth  contains  men  of  s 
spiritual  power  and  vision  as  may  help! 
hasten  the  day  "when  the  kingdoms  jbf 
this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 

Walter  W.  Haviland 


ir 


Influence  of  Detraction  on  Children. 

Another  danger  is  its  influence  on  childi 
It  has  been  well  said  that  a  great  part  of 
education  of  every  child  consists  of  th 
impressions,  visual  and  other,  which 
senses  are  busily,  though  unconsciou: 
drinking  in  from  the  scenes  amid  whicf 
daily  lives.  How  important,  then,  that  th 
influences  should  be  of  the  best  kind. 

A  woman  was  once  expressing  great  reg 
that  her  daughters  took  no  interest  in 
ligion.  They  seemed  to  have  little  faith 
confidence  in  any  one's  professions  regard 
it.  This  seemed  inexplicable  to  their  mot: 
when  their  early  training  was  considered 

It  was  not  so  remarkable  to  one  M 
happened  to  be  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  : 
family.  A  visitor  called  one  day,  and  v 
received  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  ; 
parent  pleasure.  When  she  proposed  goii 
she  was  urged  to  remain  longer,  and  ma 
expressions  were  used  which  seemed  to  imj 
a  great  enjoyment  of  her  company.  But 
sooner  had  she  left,  than  the  woman  chang 
her  tone  entirely.  She  criticised  her  visil 
unsparingly,  and  spoke  of  her  annoyance 
the  protracted  call.  There  sat  the  you 
daughters,  listening  to  both  conversation 
No  wonder  they  did  not  have  faith  in 
religion  whose  very  groundwork  is  decc 
The  mother's  example  was  a  more  power! 
teacher  to  them  than  her  words. — Tract. 
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RELATIONSHIP. 

It  is  no  longer  /, 
It  is  no  longer  me, 

All  mine  is  Thine,  all  Thine  is  mine, 
Throughout  eternity. 

Thine  to  guide  me  while  I  do 
Thy  holy  sovereign  will, 
Thine  to  guard  me  while  I  run 
Thy  needful  errands  still. 

My  will  is  Thine,  thy  will  is  mine, 
We  twain  are  ever  one, 
Thou  are  my  Lord,  thy  servant  [, 
Yet  we  are  ever  one. 

Thy  kingdom  Lord  now  suffereth 
Both  violence  and  strife, 
Thou  bearest  all,  I  bear  it  all, 
We  twain  are  bound  for  life. 

Thy  guardianship,  my  faithfulness, 
Will  bring  us  such  reward. 
Thou  my  Father,  I  thy  son, 
No  longer  "servant,"  "Lord." 

Thy  family  will  gather  soon, 
All  war  and  strife  will  cease, 
Brothers,  sisters,  children,  all 
In  universal  household  peace. 

0.  E.  F. 

Michigan,  Fourth  Month  29th,  1910. 


They  Know  and  Obey. 

"My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and  /  know 
them  and  they  follow  Me,"  "And  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him, 
for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers." 
These  fitting  words  of  the  Master  are  so  full 
of  instruction  and  comfort  in  this  time  of 
many  voices,  we  will  do  well  to  deeply 
ponder  them  in  an  honest  effort  to  distin- 
guish between  the  voice  of  the  true  Shep- 
herd and  that  of  the  stranger.  Creaturely 
activity  may  obstruct  that  condition  of 
mind  in  which  we  learn  to  listen  for  and 
distinguish  the  true  call  of  Christ,  and  it 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  that  prayerful, 
expectant  waiting  in  which  we  realize  the 
putting  forth  of  the  Glorified  Head  of  his 
Church,  assured  in  his  own  gracious  words 
that  He  goeth  before  them. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  secretly 
praying  for  a  true  revival  in  our  meetings, 
an d  there  are  some  of  us  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  see  the  dawnings  of  it,  and  whose 
hearts  have  been  made  glad  and  thankful 
in  the  clear  evidences  that  we  are  not  for- 
saken or  forgotten.  The  pure  gospel  of 
the  risen  and  glorified  Redeemer  is  yet 
heard  among  us  in  demonstration  of  the 
quickening  spirit,  and  the  petition  for  more 
laborers  for  the  whitening  fields  is  yet 
ascending  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  from 
many  a  sleepless  pillow.  We  feel  sad  when 
we  see  the  closed  meeting-houses  and  won- 
der if  we  have  done  faithfully  our  -part,  and 
deeply  sympathize  with  those  upon  whom 
is  laid  the  burden  of  the  Word — not  without 
a  secret  hope  and  expectant  heart  that  the 
converting  -power  of  the  Gospel  is  going  before 
the  faithful  servant,  and  sheaves  are  being 
gathered  unto  Life  Eternal. 

Wisdom's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  Our 
meetings  may  continue  to  decline  while 
the  pure,  vital  truth,  for  which  we  have  so 
long  witnessed,  is  slowly  but  surely  pervad- 
ing other  churches.  May  it  be  ours  to  still 
hold  aloft  the  "banner  given  us  to  display 
because  of  the  Truth,"  unsullied  by  worldf- 
liness  or  unfaithfulness.    We  can  commend 


to  others  our  principles  and  our  practises  in 
no  better  way  than  by  demonstrating  that 
we  most  fully  and  surely  believe  in  them  our- 
selves. We  have  yet  a  great  and  important 
work  to  do,  which  can  only  be  done  by  keep- 
ing a  single  eye  to  our  Holy  Head,  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  lead  forth  his  own  into 
the  green  pastures  and  by  the  still  waters  of 
Eternal  Life.  Let  us  who  have  tasted  so 
largely  of  the  Lord's  mercies — so  often  and 
so  richly  renewed — hold  fast  the  shield  of 
faith  upon  which  has  been  poured  the  anoint- 
ing oil,  and  we  will  not  be  suffered  to  dis- 
trust the  outstretched  arm  which  has  led 
us  hitherto.  We  have  in  our  Revised 
Discipline  emphasized  a  "waiting  Spiritual 
Worship,  and  a  Free  Gospel  Ministry,  ex- 
ercised in  dependence  upon  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  under  the  immediate  authority 
and  prompting  of  his  Holy  Spirit."  These 
vital  conditions  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth 
fruit.  There  may  be  a  waiting  in  faithless 
fear,  which  cannot  profit — waiting  in  the 
Life  in  an  expectant  state  is  a  condition  in- 
spired by  the  Quickening  Spirit,  and  brings 
forth  fruit  unto  Eternal  Life.  Meetings 
thus  gathered  cannot  fail  to  be  vital  centers, 
though  small  and  devoid  of  the  spoken 
Word.  The  Minister  of  that  sanctuary 
which  God  hath  ordained  condescends  to 
be  in  very  small  meetings  if  the  gathering  is 
in  his  name.  We  know  of  no  other  way  of 
adding  to  our  numbers  and  increasing  our 
joys. 

Much  good  may  be  done  by  well-directed 
effort,  when  the  inspiration  to  that  effort 
springs  from  the  pure  Fountain — when  He 
who  puts  forth  goes  before  and  prepares  the 
way  and  the  faithful  servant  moves  in 
harmony  with  that  which  drew  him  forth — 
the  Gospel  Power  will  break  forth  as  in 
ancient  days,  and  the  Lord's  work  will  go 
on,  as  He  wills  it  shall  go  on,  and  his  name 
be  glorified. 

And  He  who  is  and  ever  was  the  Eternal 
Truth,  and  the  Divine  Life  of  the  resurrected 
soul,  remains  to  be  the  Way.  And  in  Him 
and  Him  alone  we  shall  find  life  and  peace. 
We  are  nothing;  He  is  all.  We  need  to 
draw  yet  closer  to  each  other  in  Him — 
recognizing  his  voice  and  assimilating  his 
Life.  Then  indeed  shall  we  be  one  another's 
helpers  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Youth 
and  age  must  be  one  in  this  Divine  plan. 
The  child  Samuel  had  not  yet  learned  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  when  God  called  him, 
and  so  again  and  again  he  very  properly 
ran  to  Eli.  And  Eli  perceived  that  the 
Lord  had  called  the  child,  and  wisely  turned 
his  inquiring  mind  to  the  call  to  his  own 
soul,  thus  being  instrumental  in  the  child's 
further  acquaintance  with  his  God  and 
opening  the  way  for  the  further  revelations 
of  his  will. 

There  are  anointed  ones  who  are  able 
to  perceive  the  Divine  call  in  themselves 
and  recognize  it  in  others,  and  such  are  in  the 
all-wise  Divine  plan  inseparably  linked  in 
the  Lord's  work.  B.  V. 


It's  good  to  have  money,  and  the  things 
that  money  can  buy;  but  it's  good,  too,  to 
check  up  once  in  a  while,  and  make  sure  you 
haven't  lost  the  things  that  money  can't 
buy. — Lorimer. 


COMB  UNTO  ME. 

If  earthly  love  had  never  failed,  we  should  not  long 
To  know  the  joy  of  changeless  love,  so  deep,  so  strong 
As  God's  is. 

It  is  because  we  sometimes  wake  to  find  ourselves  alone, 
Because  the  sharpest  pain  that  we  endure  is  seldom 
known, 

That,  'mid  the  heartache  and  the  tears, 
From  all  the  memories  of  past  years, 
We  turn  to  Him. 

If  earthly  strength  had  never  failed,  we  should  not 
seek  to  lean 

So  hard  sometimes  upon  a  strength  awaiting  us  unseen. 
As  God's  is. 

It  is  because  in  need  of  help  we  know'  not  where  to  turn. 
Because  to  feel  our  weakness  costs  our  hearts  so  much 
to  learn, 

That,  'mid  the  darkness  dense  and  drear. 
From  tasks  undone  because  of  fear. 
We  turn  to  Him. 

If  earth's  forgiveness  never  failed,  we  had  not  known 
the  grace 

That,  in  forgiving,  lifts  us  to  a  holier,  nearer  place, 

As  God's  does. 
It  is  because  no  earthly  hand  can  give  the  healing  balm. 
Because  no  earthly  voice  can  speak  the  words  of  peace- 
ful calm, 

That,  'mid  the  strain  and  stress  of  life, 
From  bitter  failures,  ceaseless  strife, 
We  turn  to  Him. 

If  earthly  things  could  satisfy,  we  know  they  could  not 
last, 

We  still  must  have  some  Refuge  that  is  ours  when  life 
is  past, 

As  God  is. 

For  some  day  we  shall  turn  aside  from  all  we  hold  most 
dear. 

Shall  see  the  things  immortal  clearer  than  the  things 
most  near, 

And,  tired  and  weary  of  earth's  best. 
Like  little  children  seeking  rest, 
Shall  turn  to  Him. 

May  Simpson,  in  Episcopal  Recorder. 


The  Stewardship  of  Wealth. 

A  Message  to  its  Members  Issued  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  igio. 

[A  valued  minister  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  a  request  to  reprint  the  follow- 
ing, says:  "I  think  thee  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  the  truth  uttered  in  an  eminently 
sane  way."] 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
our  members  need,  and  would  welcome, 
some  definite  advice  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  Stewardship  of 
Wealth — expanding  and  illustrating  the 
sentence  in  our  "General  Advices,"  that 
"we  must  account  for  the  mode  of  acquiring, 
as  well  as  for  the  manner  of  using,  and 
finally  disposing  of,  our  possessions." 

Without  attempting  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  our  social  duties,  we  desire  that 
Friends  may  be  brought  to  consider  care- 
fully the'  deep  meaning  of  the  prayer,  "Thy^ 
Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth." 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  as  our  Lord  proclaimed 
it,  is  a  human  family,  in  which  it  is  the 
Divine  intention  that  all,  without  exception, 
should  be  living  in  joyful  acceptance  of  the 
rule  of  God  as  Father,  and  consequently 
in  brotherhood  with  one  another.  The 
claims  of  brotherhood  cover  the  whole 
of  our  lives.  1 1  is  not  enough  that  we  should 
refuse  to  take  part  in  war;  for  the  same 
spirit  of  greed  that  leads  to  war  (James  iv: 
1,  2)  also  produces,  when  unchecked  by  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  a  fierce  in- 
dustrial strife  in  which  the  weak  suffer. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  we  should  "be  kind 
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and  liberal  to  the  poor;"  for  the  poverty  we 
seek  to  relieve  is  due  in  part  to  unjust  con- 
ditions, which  our  daily  conduct,  if  it  is  not 
guided  by  "  the  spirit  of  pure  Wisdom, "  may 
be  helping  to  intensify. 

If  we  are  true  disciples,  we  may  not  sim 
ply  accept  the  conditions  we  find,  and  use 
them  for  our  own  advantage.  We  must  be 
seeking  ever  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  the  will  of  our  Father.  It  cannot 
be  his  will  that  vast  numbers  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  should  pass  their  lives  in  sur- 
roundings that  render  almost  impossible 
the  birth  of  the  Spirit  within  them,  and  the 
ripening  of  its  precious  fruits.  Our  calling 
is  to  be  good  "stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God"  (I.  Peter  iv:  10) — a  grace 
which  shows  itself,  not  only  in  spiritual 
gifts,  but  in  the  rich  provision  He  has  made 
for  the  sustenance  of  man's  life.  "It  is 
required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful"  (I.  Cor.  iv:  2);  and  we  are  not 
faithful  if  we  take  it  as  our  motto  that  "we 
may  do  as  we  like  with  our  own." 

In  making  an  income,  whether  large  or 
small,  the  Christian  must  seek  the  good 
of  others,  and  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  not  simply  of  himself  and  his  family. 
He  will,  even  at  the  risk  of  loss,  strive  to 
be  strictly  honest  and  truthful  in  his  deal- 
ings; will  refuse  to  manufacture,  or  deal  in, 
articles  that  are  hurtful  to  society;  and  will 
be  on  his  guard  against  obtaining,  through 
monopoly  or  otherwise,  an  undue  profit  at 
the  cost  of  the  community.  If  he  is  an  in- 
vestor, he  will  keep  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
and  in  seeking  for  investments  will  think 
not  only  of  security  and  the  rate  of  interest, 
but  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  in- 
come is  produced — in  order  that  he  may  not, 
even  unwittingly,  be  profiting  by  the  op- 
pression of  his  fellows.  Not  alone  the 
directors,  but  also  the  shareholders,  of 
public  companies  are  responsible  for  the 
wages  paid  and  the  conditions  of  labor. 

In  spending  money,  also,  the  Christian 
will  consider  how  his  actions  affect  society. 
He  will  take  thought,  not  only  of  what  he 
can  rightly  afford,  but  of  how  much  he 
ought  to  spend  upon  his  own  pleasure  and 
comfort,  when  multitudes  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  are  in  want.  He  will  avoid 
expenditure  that  ministers  to  ostentation 
or  a  merely  luxurious  standard  of  comfort, 
and  will  seek  for  things  that  elevate,  re- 
fine, and  beautify  the  lives  of  those  who  use 
them.  He  will  consider  whether  there  is 
a  reasonable  relation  between  the  labor 
expended  on  producing  the  things  he  buys 
and  the  real  satisfaction  yielded  by  their 
use.  He  will  endeavor  to  share  his  good 
things  with  others,  and  will  guard  against 
keeping  up  establishments  and  estates 
that  are  but  little  used. 

Every  one  of  us,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  is 
able  by  wise  spending  to  direct  industry 
into  channels  that  are  beneficial  to  society. 
We  should  all  endeavor  to  purchase  articles 
that  are  truly  useful,  well  made,  and  pro- 
duced under  righteous  conditions.  To  buy 
articles,  regardless  of  the  conditions  of 
their  production,  may  be  directly  to  en- 
courage oppression  and  dishonest  work. 

Friends  in  the  position  of  employers 
should  never  be  satisfied  to  think  of  their 


work  people  as  "hands,"  but  should  regard 
them  as  human  beings,  bound  to  them 
by  ties  of  mutual  responsibility.  There 
should  be  a  human  relationship  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  false  class 
barriers  should  be  broken  down.  In  the 
matter  of  wages,  they  should  strive  to  pay 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  living  wage,  with 
reasonably  permanent  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  should  not  simply  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  state  of  the  labor  market. 
This  may  involve  sacrifice,  but  for  that  the 
Christian  must  be  prepared. 

Those  who  are  employed,  whether  re- 
ceiving salaries  or  weekly  wages,  should 
seek  to  render  good  service,  and  to  deal  with 
their  employers'  property  as  if  it  were  their 
own.  While  standing  loyally  by  one  another 
they  should  never  be  satisfied  to  think 
solely  of  their  duty  to  their  fellow-workmen. 
If  brought  by  unscrupulous  employers  into 
positions  in  which  they  must  either  do  wrong 
or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  places,  they 
should  strive  in  all  circumstances  to  obey 
their  conscience.  Owners  of  property, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  land  or  nouses  or 
industrial  appliances,  cannot  rightly  evade 
the  responsibility  that  ownership  entails — 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  their 
possessions,  and  for  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put.  This  may  never  be  shirked  under 
the  plea,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  If 
the  public  welfare  makes  new  demands 
upon  them,  in  the  shape  of  rates  or  taxes 
or  in  other  ways,  they  will  seek  to  regard 
such  demands  in  the  light  of  social  justice 
and  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  rather  than 
of  mere  private  interest — showing  an  ex- 
ample of  true  citizenship  to  others  who  are 
less  richly  endowed. 

To  all  Christian  disciples,  whatever  their 
station  in  life,  the  call  comes  to  use  their 
opportunities  not  for  self,  but  for  the  whole 
body  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The 
Apostle's  great  figure  of  the  body  and  the 
members  applies  to  us  in  our  social  and  not 
merely  in  our  church  relations.  The  King- 
dom of  God  will  come  as  we  strive  to  do  our 
part,  so  that  the  great  body  of  humanity 
"may  grow  up  in  all  things  into  Him  which 
is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  all 
the  body,  fitly  framed  and  knit  together 
through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  working  in  due  measure 
of  each  several  part,  maketh  the  increase 
of  the  body  unto  the  building  up  of  itself 
in  love."  (Eph.  iv.  15, 16.) 

Issued  by  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

Henry  Lloyd  Wilson,  Clerk. 

Fifth  Month,  1910. 

The  mistake  of  the  Christian  world  is 
that  they  expect  to  have  the  beatitudes 
without  fulfilling  the  conditions  attached 
to  them.  How  often  do  we  pray  that  we 
may  have  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  without 
thinking  that  we  must  first  be  poor  in  spirit! 
How  often  do  we  pray  for  mercy  without 
first  seeking  to  be  merciful!  How  often  do 
we  expect  to  be  filled  because  we  hunger 
and  thirst,  when  we  have  never  made  sure 
that  what  we  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  is  real  righteousness! — Henry  Drum- 
mond. 
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The  Mysterious  Stranger. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  sp 
day  two  godly  persons  might  have 
seen  walking  along  the  road  toward 
village  of  Emmaus,  which  was  about  si 
miles  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem.  T 
was  a  look  of  anxiety  on  their  faces  as 
talked  of  the  events  that  had  taken  f 
three  days  before  when  Jesus  was  crucik 
Just  before  they  left  Jerusalem  the  1  w 
had  been  noised  abroad  that  He  was  nc  ir 
the  tomb  where  He  had  been  placed  bylh 
disciples  and  this  caused  them  still  gre 
anxiety,  as  they  supposed  his  body 
been  stolen.  They  were  sad  and  disc 
aged  and  the  death  and  burial  of  J 
had  blasted  their  hopes  until  their  j 
was  overwhelming.  Even  though  he 
said,  "Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  t 
days  I  will  raise  it  up,"  they  had  appare 
forgotten  about  it  and  were  now  wonde 
what  they  should  do  and  what  would 
come  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  As  1 
thus  meditated  and  brooded  over  their 
predicament,  a  stranger  suddenly  appe; 
by  their  side  and  walked  with  them, 
questioned  them  concerning  their  deje< 
and  down-hearted  appearance,  and  Cleo 
one  of  the  disciples,  answered  Him  with 
question  as  to  whether  He  were  a  strar 
in  Jerusalem,  and  if  He  had  not  hearcbl 
these  things  of  which  they  were  talk  jg 
When  he  was  told  of  the  death  and  bup 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  mystery  of  the  tomb 
began  to  talk  to  them  and  to  explain 
Scripture  concerning  Christ.  Little 
they  realize  that  He,  with  whom  they  w 
talking,  was  their  Master.  How  their  he; 
were  thrilled  as  He  talked  to  them  ; 
opened  to  them  the  Scriptures!  Thoi 
they  did  not  recognize  Him,  they  w 
doubtless  impressed  with  his  manner  ; 
the  tone  of  his  voice  as  being  different  fr 
that  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Emmaus 
stranger  acted  as  though  he  would  proc 
farther,  but  upon  their  invitation  he  w 
into  the  house  with  them.  When  ab 
to  partake  of  the  evening  meal  he  brake 
bread  and  gave  thanks,  as  was  the  custorr 
those  days.  While  performing  this  di 
the  eyes  of  the  disciples  were  opened,  3 
they  saw  that  their  visitor  was  no  of. 
than  Jesus  for  whom  they  had  been  mou 
ing.  They  were  struck  with  awe  and  ama 
ment,  and  before  they  could  speak  He  r 
vanished  from  their  presence.  But 
He  had  spoken  to  them  on  the  way  tr| 
now  understood  clearly,  and  their  hea 
burned  within  them  as  they  thought' 
his  sayings.  Their  joy  knew  no  boun. 
He  who  had  but  three  days  before  be 
crucified  and  whose  death  had  caused  th< 
so  much  grief,  had  that  day  accompani 
them  for  several  miles  along  the  dusty  rot 
way,  and  had  then  gone  into  the  house  a 
eaten  with  them.  How  their  hopes  mi 
have  revived  and  new  courage  and.ener 
taken  hold  of  them!  The  risen  Chri 
whose  power  had  burst  asunder  the  ton- 
had  walked  with  them  again  as  the  co 
querer  over  death  and  the  grave. 

We  sometimes  wonder  at  the  seemi 
stupidity  of  the  disciples  in  not  being  able 
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recognize  Jesus  when  He  was  talking  to 
them,  yet  it  is  often  the  way  with  Christians 
to-day.  When  passing  through  some  hard 
trial  that  almost  overwhelms  them  they 
often  fail  to  discern  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  though  He  be  walking  by  their  side 
and  speaking  words  of  encouragement  all 
the  while.  But  it  is  necessary  that  trials 
and  afflictions  come  that  we  may  be  strength- 
ened and  learn  to  put  our  trust  in  God  alone 
for  deliverance.  Sometimes  the  clouds  of 
grief  and  trouble  are  so  dark  before  us  that 
the  face  of  Jesus  is  hid  and  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  He  has  forsaken  us.  All  our 
calling  upon  Him  seems  to  be  of  no  avail 
and  all  our  hopes  for  the  moment  are  blasted 
and  sudden  destruction  seems  to  await  us. 
It  is  then  we  stand  by  faith.  When  the 
test  is  complete,  suddenly  the  clouds  will 
break  away  in  the  heavens  above  and  we 
will  be  able  to  see  the  smiling  face  of  Jesus, 
and  we  wonder  at  ourselves  that  we  did 
not  recognize  his  presence  sooner. 

But  how  many  are  there  who,  instead  of 
recognizing  the  Divine  hand  in  their  trial 
or  affliction  and  waiting  for  the  mists  and 
shadows  to  be  dispelled,  give  way  to  doubt 
and  discouragement  and  become  more 
hopelessly  engulfed,  until  despair  and  utter 
ruin  befall  them.  It  is  one  of  Satan's 
schemes  to  bring  before  the  struggling  soul 
his  past  failures  and  to  minify  the  good  he 
has  done.  It  may  be  true  that  we  have 
accomplished  no  great  works  as  yet  or 
achieved  worldly  honor,  but  that  man  or 
woman's  life  is  not  a  failure  who  allows 
himself  to  be  guided  and  kept  by  the  power 
of  God  from  day  to  day  from  the  evil  of 
this  world.  In  that  last  great  day  he  will 
stand  above  many,  who  in  war  have  taken 
cities  and  subdued  kingdoms.  He  that 
□vercometh  on  the  battle-field  against  sin 
and  the  devil  will  inherit  all  things. 

So  in  time  of  peculiar  trial  and  testings 
let  us  remember  that  Jesus  is  always  at 
3ur  side,  and  if  we  wait  patiently  for  Him 
He  will  at  the  opportune  moment  dispel 
syery  cloud  and  take  away  our  fear,  and 
his  presence  and  comforting  words  will  be 
all  the  more  precious  to  us  because  of  the 
affliction  we  have  suffered. — Sue  Mason,  in 
'be  Pillar  of  Fire. 

Life  is  not  a  scramble  for  wealth,  not  an 
iffort  to  occupy  the  best  positions.  Life  is 
:he  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  that  is  in  the 
vorld,  and  the  employment  of  the  powers 
md  faculties  of  the  Spirit.  Life  is  finding 
:he  meaning  of  God  in  the  world  and  the 
ises  of  one's  own  powers.  The  finest  view 
)f  life  is  to  look  upon  it  as  the  experience  of 
in  immortal  spirit  on  its  travels.  It  is  the 
)art  of  wisdom  when  on  a  journey  not  to 
ook  forward  to  its  end  with  too  great  eager- 
less,  but  to  interest  oneself  in  the  progress 
)f  the  journey.  The  present  only  is  ours, 
iach  day  has  its  task. — K.  C.  Anderson. 


It  is  God  that  speaks  in  secret  promptings. 
Hie  spirit  will  leave  you  if  you  refuse  obe- 
iience;  every  warning  disregarded  is  a  door 
closed  against  further  progress.  If  you  do 
iot  now  do  the  good  which  you  ought,  the 
ime  will  come  when  you  cannot  do  the 
;ood  which  you  would. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


MIGNONETTE. 
The  sweetest  flower  that  in  the  garden  grows 

Is  not  the  rose; 
Nor  yet  the  lily,  throned  upon  the  green 

Like  some  proud  queen. 
The  tulip  gay  has  scarce  a  scent  at  all. 

Nor  do  I  call 
The  morning-glory  climbing  in  the  bower 

A  fragrant  flower. 
But  I  can  find  a  plant  you'd  scarcely  see 

So  modestly 
It  clings  to  earth;  because  its  perfume  rare 

Sweetens  the  air 
And  guides  me  to  the  place  its  blooms  have  found 

Close  to  the  ground. 
It's  small  and  plain  and  bears  no  shining  head 

Above  its  bed. 
Humblest  of  blossoms,  full  of  fragrance  yet, 

'Tis  mignonette! 
A  lesson  from  the  little  plant,  I  find, 

Comes  to  my  mind. 
'Tis  better  far  to  be  to  those  I  meet 

Just  good  and  sweet 
Than  loud  and  bold  and  gay.    Don't  you  agree 

To  this  with  me? 
— Johnson  Morton,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

Two  Kinds  of  Boys. — "Wanted,  a  well- 
grown  boy  who  can  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Salary  moderate  to  start  with." 
This  was  the  advertisement  that  had  called 
together  twenty-five  boys.  The  merchant 
talked  with  one  after  another  until  only  two 
remained  in  the  outer  office.  "Come  in, 
both  of  you,"  called  the  merchant;  "I  can 
tell  you  what  I  want  and  what  I  am  willing 
to  pay."  Then  followed  an  enumeration  of 
the  services  expected,  with  the  promise  of 
two  and  one-half  dollars  a  week,  with  an 
increase  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

One  of  the  boys  turned  on  his  heel  and 
said:  "That  settles  it!  I  can't  afford  to 
work  for  any  such  wages  as  that." 

"I'll  try  it,"  said  the  other,  "and  if  I  suit 
you  six  months  will  soon  pass.  The  two-fifty 
will  pay  my  actual  expenses,  for  I  live  at 
home;  then  when  I  get  to  earning  more  I  can 
help  more." 

Five  years  passed.  The  first  boy  idled 
away  his  time  and  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
At  last  he  stood  in  the  prisoner's  dock  await- 
ing trial  for  forgery.  What  was  his  aston- 
ishment to  behold  his  former  friend  ranged 
on  the  side  of  .the  prosecution  as  junior 
member  of  a  firm  of  eminent  lawyers.  There 
was  no  need  of  argument  on  either  side,  for 
the  poor  fellow  broke  down  at  the  sight  of 
his  former  schoolmate,  and  rising,  said:  "  I'll 
tell  the  truth  and  take  my  punishment. 
If  I  had  begun  as  that  young  man  did  five 
years  ago  I  might  have  been  somebody 
to-day,  but  I  was  above  low  wages  and  didn't 
believe  in  small  beginnings.  Now  I  am  a 
living  example  of  what  pride  and  indolence 
can  do  for  a  boy." 

Satan  is  always  sure  to  find  mischief  for 
idle  hands,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  clear 
of  his  work  is  to  be  busy  at  something  all  the 
time,  pay  or  no  pay. — S.  G.  Hopkins,  in 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Obscure  Tobacco  Poisoning. — Several 
years  ago  we  had  under  our  care  a  boy  of 
seven  or  eight  years  who  gave  evidence  of 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  some  severe 
systemic  poison,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
could  not  be  determined.  His  habits  were 
all  carefully  inquired  into,  without  giving 


any  clue.  He  had  recently  come  to  live  with 
his  grandparents.  Upon  subjecting  our  little 
patient  to  a  severe  sweating  process,  we 
discovered  that  the  skin  gave  off  marked 
nicotine  odor  and  stain.  A  repetition  of  the 
treatment  on  the  following  day  gave  like 
results  and  this  continued  until  the  evidences 
of  tobacco  disappeared,  when  the  little  fellow 
rapidly  recovered. 

Further  investigation  elicited  the  fact  that 
the  boy's  father  was  an  inveterate  smoker, 
and  when  at  home  kept  the  room  saturated 
with  tobacco  fumes.  The  boy  never  touched 
the  weed.  But  who  can  be  surprised  that  the 
sensitive  organism  of  the  child,  constantly 
absorbing  such  an  atmosphere,  succumbed 
to  it?  And  who  can  estimate  the  multitude 
of  children  whose  cheeks  are  blanched,  and 
whose  bodies  are  frail,  because  of  their 
father's  indulgence  in  the  poisonous  weed? — 
J.  R.  Leadworth,  M.  D.,  in  Life  and  Health. 

Preparing  for  Heaven. — The  good  are 
preparing  for  heaven.  No  one  goes  home  on 
earth  who  cares  nothing  for  home,  takes  no 
thought  for  it,  does  not  plan  with  ardent 
longing  for  the  home-coming.  The  very  life 
good  people  live  on  earth  is  a  preparation  for 
heaven,  and  an  unfitting  of  them  for  any 
other  future.  Each  soul  will  go  "  to  his  own 
place."  There  is  a  legend  of  an  Indian  chief- 
tain who,  migrating  with  his  tribe,  journeyed 
over  the  high  mountains  and  through  dismal 
swamps,  and  at  last,  having  reached  a  valley 
fair  to  behold  and  good  to  dwell  in,  threw 
down  his  burdens,  exclaiming:  "Alabama!" 
meaning,  "Here  we  rest."  The  true  Chris- 
tian is  journeying  toward  the  real  "Ala- 
bama," the  valley  home  of  the  redeemed, 
where  they  lay  down  their  burdens  and  rest. 
"They  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them."  There  is  such  a 
"home  of  the  soul." — G.  B.  F.  Hallock. 


Always  make  it  a  rule  to  do  everything 
in  the  best  manner,  and  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  An  imperfect  execution  of  a  thing 
which  we  might  have  done  better  is  not  only 
unprofitable,  but  it  is  a  vicious  execution; 
it  is  morally  wrong. — Selected. 

The  Biggest  Coward. — The  schoolboy 
who  has  not  been  called  a  coward  is  a  rare 
specimen.  Generally,  he  has  been  so  desig- 
nated because  of  a  refusal  to  engage  in  con- 
duct which  he  knew  was  wrong.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  home  teaching  or  of  the  in- 
struction from  the  teacher's  desk  had  fallen 
into  the  good  ground  of  his  heart,  and  was 
in  the  process  of  bringing  forth  a  harvest 
of  good  deeds. 

There  are  those  in  every  school  who  are 
ready  to  propose  unbecoming  conduct,  if 
not  courses  which  are  thoroughly  wicked. 
If  a  boy  who  desires  to  maintain  the  respect 
of  his  companions  is  bantered  to  do  a  wrong 
thing,  and  refuses,  the  natural  plan  of  the 
one  who  proposes  is  to  call  him  a  baby,  or 
a  goody-goody  boy,  or  to  charge  that  he  is 
tied  to  his  mother's  apron  strings,  and  that 
he  ought  to  assert  his  independence  and 
manhood. 

Every  boy  has  a  desire  to  be  a  hero.  If 
his  companions  can  make  him  believe  he  is 
a  coward  by  jeers  and  taunts  and  cynical 
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smiles,  he  may  be  constrained  to  go  with 
them,  though  subsequent  reflection  will 
show  him  the  folly  of  the  entire  course.  The 
boy  who  reaches  manhood  without  being 
drawn  into  wickedness  is  to  be  commended. 

The  real  coward  is  the  one  who  is  afraid 
to  do  right.  The  bravest  boy  or  man  of 
them  all  is  the  one  who  fears  to  do  what  is 
wrong,  or  which  has  the  appearance  of 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  wrong.  Another 
pen  has  put  the  same  truth  in  these  words: 
"The  biggest  coward  of  all  is  the  man  who 
is  not  afraid  of  doing  that  which  he  knows 
to  be  wrong." 

A  character  which  is  firm,  sturdy,  well- 
rounded,  is  a  priceless  possession.  The  man 
whose  life  has  been  shot  through  with  every 
dart  and  arrow  of  sin  may  have  proved 
himself  a  dare-devil;  but  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  the  weakest  in  will,  and  the  filth- 
iest in  thought,  and  the  foulest  in  speech, 
and  the  most  variable  in  purpose,  if  indeed, 
an  aim  in  life  is  not  altogether  lacking. — 
Religious  Telescope. 

Six  Good  Counsels. — Mind  your  tongue. 
Don't  let  it  speak  hasty,  cruel,  unkind  or 
wicked  words. 

Mind  your  eyes.  Don't  permit  them  to 
look  on  wicked  books,  pictures  or  objects. 

Mind  your  ears.  Don't  suffer  them  to 
listen  to  wicked  speeches,  songs  or  words. 

Mind  your  hands.  Don't  let  them  steal 
or  fight  or  write  any  evil  words. 

Mind  your  feet.  Don't  let  them  walk 
in  the  steps  of  the  wicked. 

Mind  your  heart.  Don't  give  it  to  Satan, 
but  ask  Jesus  to  make  it  his  throne. — Se- 
lected. 

The  Highway  of  Holiness. 

BY  WM'.  C.  ALLEN. 


"And  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it 
shall  be  called  the  Way  of  Holiness;  the  unclean  shall 
not  pass  over  it;  but  it  shall  be  for  those:  the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools  shall  not  err  therein." — Isaiah  xxxv: 
8. 

I  love  to  think  of  God's  children,  the  wide 
world  over,  as  all  treading  the  same  highway 
towards  the  kingdom.  Amid  the  snows  of 
the  north,  the  heat  of  Africa,  down  by  the 
seashore,  or  up  on  great  table-lands,  every- 
where are  to  be  found  the  people  of  God. 
Outward  conditions  separate  them,  but  they 
are  all,  possibly  not  knowing  much  about 
one  another,  bound  for  the  same  beautiful 
city.  The  strife  of  creeds  and  sects  unhappily 
sometimes  seems  to  part  them,  yet  after  all 
they  are  really  nearer  to  one  another  than 
they  suppose. 

This  Way  of  Holiness  is  a  narrow  way  in 
one  sense  of  the  term.  Men  who  enter  it 
must  be  clean — their  passions  and  wrong 
desires  must  be  holy.  Yet  it  is  such  a 
broad  way  that  men  who  enter  it  quickly 
acquire  a  broad  view  of  things.  They  have 
a  profound  love  for,,  and  interest  in,  all  the 
human  family;  there  is  no  bound  to  their 
happiness  and  content,  in  doing  well  and  in 
walking  in  God's  way  of  peace.  It  becomes 
•so  clear  a  way  that  even  "fools"  as  to  intel- 
lectual power  and  judgment  can  not  err 
therein.  So,  too,  although  the  humblest  can 
find  satisfaction  in  walking  God's  highway 
towards  heaven,  not  a  few  of  the  great  of 


the  earth  also  tread  the  same  path  of  purity 
and  holiness.  Thank  God!  no  social  or 
denominational  distinctions  can  keep  out  of 
this  lovely  pathway  all  who  want  to  enter 
it,  and  who  will  daily  tread  it  with  a  personal 
sense  of  the  near  presence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
My  reader,  why  not,  with  humble  prayers  to 
God  for  needed  grace,  attempt  the  first  step 
in  the  Way  of  Holiness  to-day? 

It  will  not  hurt  us  to  look  a  little  further 
into  the  exquisite  thirty-fifth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  which  I  quote  from,  and  read  that 
grand  poetry  wherein  the  prophet  has  a 
glorious  vision  of  the  eventual  unity  of  God's 
people.  Note  how  he  states  that  not  those 
filled  with  the  pride  of  strength  and  violence 
like  that  of  the  lion,  shall  go  up  this  path- 
way. On  the  contrary,  the  "redeemed  shall 
walk  there,"  and  the  culmination  of  their 
journey  will  be  exceeding  joy. 

"Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands  and  con- 
firm the  feeble  knees.  Say  to  them  that  are 
of  a  fearful  heart;  behold  your  God  will 
come  .  .  .  for  in  the  wilderness  shall 
waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert. 
And  the  parched  ground  shall  .become  a 
pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water. 
.  .  .  No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any 
ravenous  beast  shall  go  up  thereon;  it  shall 
not  be  found  there:  but  the  redeemed  shall 
walk  there:  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads:  they 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 

The  crowning  glory  of  all  this  seeming 
exhaltation  is  its  verity.  Through  depths, 
and  on  heights,  under  all  the  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  of  life,  in  all  generations,  and 
amongst  many  sorts  of  people  there  have 
been  countless  millions  who  have  found  and 
testified  that  the"  Highway  of  Holiness  led 
to  the  place  of  peace  for  their  once  restless 
souls. 

The  Words  of  Christ. 


The  same  book  [Deuteronomy]  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  gives  its  Divine  author- 
ity to  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  is  so  applied 
in  the  Book  of  Acts:  "I  will  raise  them  up 
a  Prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like 
unto  thee;  and  I  will  put  My  words  in  his 
mouth,  and  He  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  Him.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
unto  My  words  which  He  shall  speak  in  My 
name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  But  it  is  to 
Jesus  Himself  that  we  go  for  the  strongest 
declarations  regarding  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  his  words.  He  assures  us  that 
they  are  Divine,  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
ministry,  He  announces  the  fulfillment  of 
this  commission  in  Deuteronomy  by  saying: 
"  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest 
Me  to  do — 1  have  given  them  the  words 
which  Thou  gavest  Me." 

In  writing  of  the  attributes  of  his  words 
as  described  by  Jesus  Himself,  I  can  only, 
among  so  many,  mention  a  few  selective 
references.  He  regards  them  as  indestruc- 
tible, assuring  us  that  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  his  words  shall  not  pass  away. 
He  presents  them  as  the  media  of  eternal 
life.   Two  familiar  verses  may  be  recalled 


here:  "He  that  heareth  My  words  an 
lieveth  on  Him  that  sent  Me,  hath  eveja 
ing  life."  "  He  that  receiveth  My  saying 
never  taste  of  death."  He  also  speaks  of 
as  inseparably  associated  with  judgr 
and  if  any  man  receives  them  not,  He 
"I  judge  him  not:  the  word  which  1 
spoken  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  ( 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  leads  to  the 
important  application:  "Whosoever  he 
these  words  of  Mine  and  doeth  them, 
be  likened  unto  a  wise  man  which  bui 
house  upon  a  rock;  and  the  rain  desctjd 
and  the  floods  came  and  the  winds 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell 
for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock." 

Since  the  words  of  Jesus  are  thus  ar 
dent  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Pre 
in  the  world,  our  treatment  of  them  i< 
avoidably,  as  an  acceptation  or  rejecti 
an  accredited  ambassador  from  a  C 
throne.  Our  attitude  toward  them  is  d 
ative  of  our  own  character.  "He  that 
God,"  Jesus  said,  "receiveth  My  words 
receive  them  not  because  you  are  n 
God." 

We  cannot  trifle  with  the  words  of 
Christ.    In  these  days  of  free  criticis 
seems  open  for  any  one  to  handle 
irreverently,  but  in  reality  they  are  gu 
by  Divine  power.   The  regalia  of  a  ce 
city  lies  open  to  all,  apparently,  on  ai 
protected  table,  but  an  invisible  curreit 
electricity  incessantly  pours  its  power  ai 
the  table,  and  the  hand  stretched  out  tc 
anything  from  it  would  fall  helpless, 
man  has  come  into  opposition  with  the  3 
of  Jesus  without  suffering  irreparable  s 
ual  loss,  whatever  the  apparent  gain 
have  been. 

We  may  not  treat  these  words  even 
indifference  and  let  them  alone;  for  aga 
have  the  warning  of  Him  whose  word 
eth  forever:  "Whosoever  therefore  sh; 
ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words  ir 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  hirjal 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed  whe 
cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  wit 
holy  angels." 

It  is,  therefore,  our  highest  privile  : 
enter  into  the  closest  alliance  with  the  1 
of  Christ  in  consecration  of  life  and  efl 
hearing  his  sayings  and  doing  them,  ir 

"Saying  and  doing,  we  build  on  the  rock. 
Saying,  not  doing,  we  build  on  the  sand. 
And  both  shall  be  tried  by  the  storm  and  the 
And  only  the  rock  the  trial  will  stand." 

A  minister,  when  an  old  man,  was 
how  he  would  change  his  ministry,  if  h 
life  to  live  over  again.  He  said:  "I  1 
preach  more  faith  in  the  eternal  lov 
the  eternal  presence.  In  Him  we  liv 
move  and  have  our  being.  If  Enoch 
walk  with  God  three  hundred  years, 
cannot  we,  with  the  help  of  our  b 
Bible,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  tl 
spiring  fellowship  of  believers?"  I  an 
we  can ;  for  our  Saviour  has  said:  "  If  i  i 
love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words;  an|JV 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  In 
him  and  make  our  abode  with  him. \\ 
that  loveth  Me  not,  keepeth  not  My  sa  jng 
and  the  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  tnj 
but  the  Father's  which  sent  Me."- — .  ! 
Hubly,  in  Episcopal  Recorder. 
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God  should  be  most  where  man  is  least; 

So,  where  is  neither  church  nor  priest, 

And  never  rag  of  form  or  creed 

To  clothe  the  nakedness  of  need, — 

Where  farmer-folk  in  silence  meet — 

I  turn  my  bell-unsummoned  feet; 

I  lay  the  critic's  glass  aside, — 

I  tread  upon  my  lettered  pride, 

And,  lowest-seated,  testify 

To  the  oneness  of  humanity; 

Confess  the  universal  want, 

And  share  whatever  heaven  may  grant. 

Whittier. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Echoes  from  Edinburgh. 

Some  of  the  expressions  delivered  during 
he  recent  World  Missionary  Conference  at 
Edinburgh  were  so  valuable,  and  so  fully  in 
ccord  with  the  testimony  of  Friends  regard- 
ng  Christian  labor,  that  I  feel  it  likely  they 
vill  be  appreciated  by  readers  of  The 
:riend.  It  is  cheering  to  note  that  the 
undamental  need  of  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  evangelization  is  referred  to,  and  of 
he  importance  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
>eing  first  exhibited  at  home  before  we  can 
>e  rightly  qualified  to  administer  to  the 
piritual  or  material  needs  of  those  abroad. 
Vhen  such  sentiments  are  so  fully  empha- 
ized  as  at  this  Conference,  there  is  certainly 

loud  call  to  our  religious  Society  that  we 
teadfastly  adhere  to  our  biblically-founded 
cstimony  and  methods.  Then  we  can  con- 
inue  to  help  and  encourage  our  dear  breth- 
en  in  Christ  of  other  denominations  who 
o-day  are  doing  so  much  for  Him  in  the 
oreign  missionary  field. 

These  clippings  are  taken  from  an  article 
>y  J.  Eliott  Thorp  in  The  Friend  (London): 

"Let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
ilmighty  God,  and  let  us  keep  silence  for  awhile'' — 
uch  the  opening  words  of  the  Synod  Hall  gather- 
lg,  words  which  at  once  make  the  Quaker  bird  thor- 
ughly  at  home  amongst  the  branches  of  the  Tree 
atholic. 

Firstly,  must  be  mentioned  the  extraordinary  unani- 
lity  with  which  the  pioneers  of  Christ  insist  in  lin- 
ualified  terms  in  addressing  those  from  whom  they 
ave  gone  out  and  whom  they  represent,  that  the 
'ucial  factor  in  missionary  enterprise  is  the  spiritual 
mdition  of  the  Home  Church.  The  stentorian  tones  of 
veteran  from  China  thrilled  the  great  hall  full  of  peo- 
le  as  he  declared:  "The  difficulty  is  not  in  Pekin  and 
nanghai,  but  in  Edinburgh  and  London  !''  and  equally 
ipressive  was  the  almost  passionate  cry  of  a  toiler 
om  India: — "The  problem  of  India  is  here  at  home, 
is  the  home  end  that  we  have  to  deal  with!'' 
"The  standing  reproach  of  these  days  is  the  [mis- 
:>nary]  ignorance  of  the  clergy."  Until  we  cleanse  our 
vn  land  of  moral  impurity  and  rectify  our  own  social 
equality,  the  Gospel  can  never  have  moral  and  spirit- 
il  power  abroad.  Every  single  effort  for  the  ameliora- 
>n  of  the  condition  of  Englishmen,  and  for  the  estab- 
hment  of  the  kingdom  here,  directly  accelerates  and 
ergizes  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  abroad.  From  the 
w  material  of  human  life  at  home  is  produced,  by 
iritual  effort  here  and  now,  the  stuff  that  missionaries 
e  made  of.  Every  Englishman  abroad  is  a  missionary, 
lether  he  will  or  no.  What  manner  of  man  shall 
present  Christian  Britain  in  all  the  earth?  This  is  a 
lestion  which  the  Church  of  Christ  here  must  answer. 

The  bearing  of  the  Peace  question  upon  that  of  world 
angelization  has  not  been  forgotten,  as  witness  an 
nerican  utterance  characteristically  direct:  "This 
iserable  war  business  is  going  to  prevent  the  evan- 
lization  of  the  world,  unless  the  Christian  peoples 
ercise  their  influence  for  international  peace." 
"Can  you  imagine  Jesus  Christ  living  in  a  man,  and 
at  man  not  breaking  out  into  the  lives  of  other  men? '' 
ked  John  R.  Mott,  chairman  of  the  Conference  in 
mimittee,  and  added,  "  I  would  rather  live  in  the  next 
i  years  than  in  any  time  before  or  after,  not  except- 
l  the  years  of  our  l  ord's  life  on  earth."  "God  never 
;ant  that  we  should  hand  on  to  our  children  and  to 


our  children's  children  the  task  of  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  those  who  would  be  dead  by  that  time." 

Reports  of  the  Conference  indicate  that 
foreign  missionary  work  is  teaching  the 
denominations  that  a  humanly  ordained 
ministry  is  non-essential.  It  is  leading  them 
to  recognize  that  the  ordinances  are  an  un- 
important factor  to  believers  who  are  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  life,  without  the 
superfluous  accretions  of  the  past.  Friends 
can  rejoice  because  laymen,  and  the  spiritual 
life  without  forms  or  rites,  are  being  substi- 
tuted for  priestcraft  and  ritual. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eighth  Month  15th  to  20th): 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  West  Grove,  Pa., 
Sixth-day,  Eighth  Month  19th,  at  10  A.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street, 
below  Market  St.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  17th, 
at  10.30  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  18th,  at 
5  p.  M. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  on  Third- 
day  of  last  week,  was  not  as  well  attended  as  usual, 
owing  to  so  many  Friends  being  away  from  the  city  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

In  one  vocal  exercise  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting, 
Friends  were  reminded  that  Jesus  was  a  poor  man, 
born  in  a  stranger's  stable  and  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
another.  He  associated  with  both  rich  and  poor  and 
showed  that  He  did  not  love  men  for  their  wealth  nor 
their  social  position,  but  for  what  they  were.  Another 
speaker  called  attention  to  Him  who  said:  "I  am  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  No  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Me."  We  were  told  that  all  must  be 
yielded  unto  the  Lord  if  He  was  to  make  use  of  us  for 
the  advancement  of  his  cause  in  the  earth. 

One  minister  spoke  of  faith,  particularly  of  what  he 
called  an  "atmosphere  of  faith,"  in  which  all  should 
dwell.  He  pointed  out  how  we  might  promote  or 
hinder  such  an  atmosphere.  A  serious,  prayerful  read- 
ing of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  particularly  urged. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  meeting,  in  an  earnest  and 
heart-reaching  communication,  a  visiting  minister  as- 
sured us  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
was  our  loving  Heavenly  Father  who  would  be  as  true 
to  us  as  He  had  been  to  them.  He  would  raise  up 
servants  for  his  work  and  qualify  and  equip  them. 
But  we  must  be  attentive  and  obedient  to  every  point- 
ing of  his  finger.  We  should  experience  times  of  deep 
trial  and  exercise,  and,  maybe,  He  would  bring  us  into 
his  stripping  chamber  and  strip  us  of  our  will,  our 
pride  or  of  our  earthly  possessions;  all  under  his  pre- 
paring hand.  He  is  seeking  to  save  a  never-dying  soul 
and  if  we  yield  to  Him,  his  Spirit  will  perfect  the  work 
in  us.  Twice  during  the  meeting  the  voice  of  supplica- 
tion was  heard. 

The  Friends  at  Horsham  held  their  annual  Tea 
Meeting  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  Eighth  Month  6th. 
The  invitation  was  responded  to  by  a  large  number  of 
Friends  and  neighbors,  over  one  hundred  people  filling 
the  meeting-house  to  overflowing.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Francis  R.  Taylor  on  "Problems  of  Religious 
Work  in  Country  Districts,"  and  by  Henry  Joel  Cad- 
bury  on  "  Relations  of  Work  and  Religion." 

After  the  meeting  refreshments  were  served  on  the 
shady  lawn  of  the  Friend  whose  home  adjoins  the  meet- 
ing-house. The  feeling  of  fellowship  and  goodwill  was 
a  marked  feature  of  the  event. 


A  correspondent  in  The  Friend  (London)  evidently 
not  a  birthright  but  a  convinced  member  of  Society, 
appears  to  fear  that,  in  the  dropping  of  the  plain  dress 
and  address,  Friends  have  done  more  than  to  break 
off  the  shackles  of  tradition.  Flis  letter  in  full  is  here 
copied. — Editor. 

THE  OUTWARD   EXPRESSION  OF  IDEALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend  {London): 

Dear  Friend. — The  correspondence  touching  the 
wearing  of  mourning  has  had  considerable  interest  for 
me,  a  Eriend  young  in  years,  and  much  younger  in  con- 
nection with  our  Society,  but  principally  for  what  is 
implied  rather  than  for  that  which  is  stated. 

On  the  mere  question  of  wearing  black,  I  must  con- 


fess that  1  incline  strongly  to  the  old  view,  which  many 
Friends  to-day  appear  anxious  to  relegate  entirely  to 
the  past.  But  the  whole  question  seems  to  turn  upon 
those  more  fundamental  ideas  of  liberty  and  reality — 
ideas  which  might  well  be  watchwords  with  Friends, 
not  so  much  because  they  express  those  things  to  which 
we  have  attained,  but  rather  those  towards  which  we 
press,  elusive  though  they  may  seem.  And  it  is  just 
here  that  our  history  should  be  full  of  instruction  and 
guidance  for  the  present  generation. 

To-day  Friends  are  eager  to  escape  from  a  grievous 
bondage,  the  very  fetters  of  which  were  once  the  signs 
of  liberty  hardly  won.  Do  we  sufficiently  recognize  that 
this  may  easily  be  but  the  striking  away  of  our  own 
fetters  of  peculiarity  to  substitute  for  them  the  bondage, 
no  less  grievous,  of  conformity  to  every-day  social  con- 
vention? Every  one  of  those  quaint  customs  which  wc 
are  discarding  were  at  one  period  or  another  the  out- 
ward expressions  of  great  realities.  In  breaking  away 
from  obsolete  expressions,  are  we  not  sometimes  in 
danger  of  losing  the  facts  also? 

The  "plain  language"  has  all  but  gone,  and  doffing 
the  hat  is  now  an  accepted  custom,  but  do  we  to-day 
live  in  the  power  of  the  verities  for  which  those  eccen- 
tricities once  stood — the  recognition  of  the  worth  of 
manhood  above  all  social  castes,  and  the  honor  that  is 
due  to  noble  character  and  to  that  alone? 

The  plain  garb  has  given  place  to  the  play  of  fashion, 
and  "Mr."  and  "Esq."  come  to  be  preferred  to  the 
mode  of  address  to  which  Friends  were  wont;  but  do 
we  still  hold  to  the  grand  simplicity  which  found  fining 
expression  in  these  manners  in  days  gone  by?  If  in 
these  changes  we  are  but  shedding  mere  externals, 
valueless  or  even  harmful,  in  what  manner  are  the 
realities  finding  expression  to-day?  If  the  time  has 
come  when  all  marks  that  distinguish  us  should  be 
banished,  is  it  not  because  our  apprehension  of  those 
great  realities  in  no  wise  differs  from  that  of  those 
around  us?  The  early  Fr'.ends  were  peculiar  just  be- 
cause the  intensity  of  their  convictions,  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  their  ideals,  demanded  expression  in  conduct, 
which  at  once  differentiated  them  from  the  mass  of 
men.  Their  ideals  were  not  commonplace,  neither 
could  their  lives  be. 

Liberty  and  reality  may  both  demand  that  our  faith 
shall  express  itself  in  manners  differing  from  those  of 
generations  gone  by,  but  if  we  are  true  to  the  message 
of  the  Quaker  prophets,  if  indeed  we  follow  the  Light 
which  would  lead  us  ever  onward,  our  faith  must  express 
itself  in  conduct  which  will  differ  from  that  of  the  mass 
around  us  in  proportion  as  our  ideals  are  higher. 

To-day  men  are  crying  out  for  reality  in  religion; 
they  are  demanding  that  religion  shall  more  markedly 
manifest  itself  in  conduct — conduct  that  shall  be  pecu- 
liar and  eccentric  in  so  far  as  it  transcends  the  conduct 
of  the  bulk  of  men;  conduct  that  shall  distinguish  those 
who  practise  it  by  their  goodness,  nobilitv.  and  truth. 

What  message  have  we  to  offer  to  this  demand?  Is 
it  to  be  a  colorless  Quakerism,  with  little  to  distinguish 
it  but  the  absence  of  religious  ritual;  or  shall  it  be  a 
Quakerism  glowing  with  prophetic  fire  born  of  a  present 
inspiration?  Is  our  message  to  manifest  itself  in  con- 
duct that  fears  to  differ  from  the  poor  level  around;  or 
shall  we  who  bear  that  message  demonstrate,  even  at 
the  cost  of  peculiarity,  that  "we  live  in  the  power  of 
that  spirit "  which  will  enable  us  "  to  turn  all  we  possess 
into  the  channel  of  universal  love?" — Your  Friend 
sincerely,  Walter  H.  Bentley. 

"Silecroft,"  Wash  Common,  Newbury. 
8  vii.,  1910. 

Gathered  Notes. 

In  dealing  with  Christian  truth,  therefore,  we  must 
start  with  thcrelevant  experience.  The  fact  is.  nobody 
is  competent  to  handle  the  psychology  of  religion  who 
has  not  had  a  real  experience  of  religion.  And  this  i> 
truer  as  we  rise  to  the  higher  religions.  For  Chris- 
tianity, that  is,  we  must  start  not  with  an  experience 
merely  psychological,  but  with  one  truly  evangelical: 
not  with  the  mere  emergence  of  a  power  within  the 
soul,  but  with  our  grasp  by  a  Redeemer,  with  the 
Christian,  the  evangelical,  experience  of  forgiveness, 
justification,  redemption.  We  must  do  so  for  tlu">e 
reasons.  Religion  can  onlv  be  judged  by  religion  and 
grace  by  grace.  That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
sympathetic  criticism  and  of  the  newest  religious 
psychology.  It  is  a  trial  by  peers.  The  aspiration 
which  is  to  be  met  is  a  religious  and  not  a  rational 
aspiration. — Principal  Forsyth. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — A  recent  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton mentions  that  according  to  the  last  census  there 
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were  one  hundred  and  sixty  cities  in  the  twenty-five 
thousand  class  and  with  the  cities  which  have  grown 
until  large  enough  for  that  class  there  will  now  be  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  About  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
new  twenty-five  thousand  cities  are  in  that  section 
west  of  the  Ohio  River  and  between  the  Lakes  and 
Kentucky.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-six  per  cent,  two- 
thirds  are  located  in  New  England  and  one-third  in  the 
South. 

A  decision  has  lately  been  reached  in  Washington  that 
millers  must  stop  bleaching  flour  pending  an  adjudica- 
tion by  the  higher  courts.  The  Government  holds  that 
inasmuch  as  a  jury  has  decided  that  bleached  flour  is 
adulterated,  during  the  pendency  of  the  appeal  and 
until  determination  is  made  by  a  higher  court,  bleached 
flour  must  not  be  sent  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  there  are  now  in 
existence  seven  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
national  banks,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,003,7 
717,135.  Altogether,  there  have  been  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  national  banks  so  far 
organized,  of  which  two  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
forty  have  discontinued  business. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  unappropriated  lands  which 
were  eliminated  from  the  national  forests  and  restored 
to  the  public  domain  by  recent  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  will  be  thrown  open  to  homestead  settlement 
and  entry  this  fall,  according  to  orders  lately  issued  by 
Acting  Secretary  Pierce,  of  the  Interior  Department. 
The  lands  are  located  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  The 
secretary  also  has  restored  to  settlement  about  nine 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  the  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  land  district,  formerly  withdrawn. 

It  is  stated  from  New  York  City  that  it  is  to-day  the 
greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world.  There  were  215,208 
bales  in  warehouses  and  on  piers  in  the  greater  city  on 
the  3rd  instant,  all  under  contracts,  the  terms  of  which 
require  that  the  cotton  be  moved  with  greatest  possible 
expedition.  It  has  been  sold  to  consumers  all  over  the 
world.  The  cotton  is  not  being  sold  on  speculation. 
Transactions  are  made  on  a  merchandise  basis. 

Atlantic  City  has  lately  passed  a  law  requiring  mar- 
ket men,  bakers  and  other  provisioners  to  screen  all 
meats,  pies  and  other  food  products,  under  penalty  of 
arrest  and  fine.  Another  section  of  the  new  regulation 
requires  bread  to  be  delivered  in  paper  bags  or  other 
wrappers,  and  prohibits  the  employment  of  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  kitchens  or  bakeries. 

Reports  respecting  the  crop  of  apples  in  this  State 
indicate  that  there  will  only  be  about  half  a  crop  this 
year,  according  to  Doctor  Surface,  State  Zoologist. 
Dry  weather  has  done  some  harm,  but  while  the  quan- 
tity is  lowered  the  quality  is  better.  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  said,  is  becoming  one  of  the  best  apple  States  in  the 
country. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  a  population  of  364,463,  accord- 
ing to  figures  made  public  by  Census  Director  Durand. 
This  is  an  increase  of  38,561,  or  1 1.8  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  325,902,  the  population  in  1900.  Reading, 
Pa.,  has  a  population  of  96,071,  according  to  census 
made  public  by  Director  Durand.  This  is  an  increase 
of  17,110,  or  21.7  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1900, 
when  the  population  was  78,961.  The  population  of 
Allen  town,  Pa.,  is  51 .913.  This  is  an  increase  of  16,497, 
or  46.6  per  cent,  over  1900,  when  the  population  was 
35,416. 

A  despatch  of  the  5th  from  New  York  City  says: 
"Negotiations  were  completed  to-day  for  the  launching 
of  a  fifteen  million  dollar  retail  drug  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Riker-Hegeman  Company.  An  official 
announcement  of  the  consolidation  of  the  business  of 
forty-five  drug  stores  in  this  city  and  the  possible  opera- 
tion of  a  chain  of  several  thousand  drug  stores  through- 
out the  country  will  be  made.  It  was  declared  that 
economies  of  management  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
new  corporation  to  sell  drugs  and  other  supplies  at 
lower  prices  than  they  have  been  sold  before  in  this 
city. 

Foreign. — It  was  stated  from  London  on  the  2nd 
instant  that  the  accession  declaration  bill,  striking  out 
the  phrases  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  declara- 
tion made  by  the  king  after  accession,  and  substituting 
merely  the  words,  "  I  am  a  faithful  Protestant,"  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  upon  third  reading. 
No  changes  were  made  in  the  formula  as  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

A  despatch  of  the  2nd  from  The  Hague  says:  "Sena- 
tor Root  began  the  closing  argument  for  the  American 
side  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  case  before  The 
I  lague  Tribunal  to-day.  Senator  Root  in  his  argument 
pointed  out  that  the  prolonged  pleadings  in  the  case 
were  fully  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  dispute, 


which  was  so  great  that  without  the  arbitration-tribunal 
it  could  not  have  been  adjusted  without  resort  to  war. 
Senator  Root  declared  that  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  American  points  of  view  arose  largely  from 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  regarded  the  question  as  one 
of  sovereignty,  while  America  stood  upon  the  rights 
accorded  by  treaty.  America,  he  said,  was  ready  to 
recognize  British  sovereignty  in  the  matter,  but  was 
opposed  to  laws  incompatible  with  the  treaty  of  1818. 

A  despatch  from  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  of  the  3rd 
instant,  says:  "The  International  Peace  Congress, 
which  has  been  in  session  since  Eighth  Month  1st, 
closed  to-day.  Among  the  six  hundred  participants 
were  a  score  of  American  representatives,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  peace  congresses  the  Russian 
societies  were  represented.  The  action  of  the  American 
Congress  in  authorizing  the  president  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  study  the  question  of  delimitation  of 
armaments  was  applauded  repeatedly  when  referred 
to  in  the  speeches,  and  a  resolution  was  carried  by 
acclamation  urging  all  Governments  to  follow  the  Amer- 
ican lead.  Resolutions  urging  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  justice  and  right  to  the  Finns,  the  Russian 
Jews,  the  Armenians  and  the  Cretans  were  adopted. 
The  Congress  also  passed  a  resolution  to  request  the 
United  States  to  convoke  a  diplomatic  conference  with 
the  object  of  proclaiming  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea.  The  next  Congress  will  meet  in  Rome 
in  191 1 ." 

A  despatch  from  Paris  says:  "  The  vaccination  of  cows 
and  oxen  against  tuberculosis  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated  at  the  Scientific  Congress  now  sitting  at 
Toulouse  by  Professor  Arloing,  principal  of  the  Lyons 
Veterinary  School.  His  researches  on  the  subject  ex- 
tend over  twenty-five  years.  He  has  vaccinated  more 
than  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  various  depart- 
ments of  France,  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  animals  so  treated  have  proved  immune  from  tuber- 
culosis during  epidemics  where  more  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  animals  not  vaccinated  were  infected. 
Professor  Arloing's  method  consists  of  two  injections  of 
attenuated  baccilli  at  a  three  months'  interval.  Im- 
munity lasts  more  than  two  years.  The  Toulouse  con- 
gress favors  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  vaccination 
for  cows  and  oxen  in  all  the  beef  raising  and  dairy 
districts  of  France." 

It  is  stated  that  only  about  three  thousand  com- 
municants and  regular  attendants  of  Protestant 
churches  live  in  Spain,  according  to  the  last  estimate 
for  the  State  Department,  made  two  or  three  years 
ago.  This  estimate  was  prepared  by  the  representative 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  In  addition  to  the  three  thousand  regular 
attendants,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about 
ten  thousand  Protestant  adherents,  or  persons  who, 
though  attending  services  only  occasionally,  were  more 
in  sympathy  and  accord  with  the  Protestant  Church 
than  with  the  Catholic. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Madrid  says:  "Field  Mar- 
shal Lopez  Dominguez,  who  is  ex-President  of  the 
Senate  and  ex-Premier,,  in  an  interview  said  that  he 
would  support  Premier  Canalejas  in  his  struggle  for 
religious  reforms,  but  he  doubted  the  success  of  the 
movement  on  account  of  the  immense  power  of  the 
clergy  and  their  influence  over  the  women,  who,  he 
declared,  are  under  the  domination  of  their  confessors. 
He  said:  'The  openness  with  which  Premier  Canalejas 
is  conducting  the  campaign  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  situation.  He  wants  Spain  and  the  world  to 
know  what  he  is  doing.  If  he  succeeds  he  will  have 
rendered  an  immense  service  to  Spain.'  The  agitation 
among  the  Catholic  population  in  northern  Spain,  who 
are  in  great  part  siding  with  the  Vatican  in  the  pending 
conflict  with  the  Spanish  Government,  is  steadily 
assuming  larger  proportions."  The  Government  has 
despatched  troops  to  parts  of  the  Basque  provinces. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Canton  says:  "A  boycott  of 
American  goods  and  merchants,  on  similar  lines  to  the 
one  which  several  years  ago  caused  millions  of  dollars' 
damage  to  American  trade  in  China,  has  been  pro- 
claimed here  in  response  to  complaints  of  treatment  of 
Chinese  in  America.  The  specific  cause  of  complaint 
on  this  occasion  is  the  objection  of  the  Chinese  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  detention  sheds  on  Angel  Island,  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  which  they  have  been  endeavoring 
for  some  time  to  have  removed  to  San  Francisco  itself 
in  order  to  secure  better  treatment  for  arriving  Chinese. 
The  boycott  is  proclaimed  by  the  Chinese  Self-Govern- 
ment  Society  of  Canton,  an  organization  conducting 
a  propaganda  of  'China  for  the  Chinese'  and  for  govern- 
mental reform,  to  which  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  ap- 
pealed by  a  letter.  An  appeal  has  been  issued  to  Chinese 
abroad,  asking  them  to  co-operate  in  the  boycott." 
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RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  re< 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  84. 

Wm.  C.  Warren,  Phila.;  E.  Dean  Stanton,  Pa.; 
nah  P.  Leeds,  Phila.;  Ruth  S.  Abbott,  Phila.;  Han 
Haines,  N.  J.;  Isaac  Heacock,  Pa.;  Charles  Lee, 
Elizabeth  F.  Darnell,  N.  J.;  E.  H.  Edkin,  Pa.; 
Bromley,  Phila.;  Marion  S.  Bettle,  N.  J.;  Euni 
Clark,  R.  I.;  Marianna  Eastburn,  N.  Y.;  Anna  M 
non,  Wash.;  C.  T.  Sharpless,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  hirjelf 
Ephraim  Tomlinson  and  J.  Edwin'James;  Jorgen  1 
la.,  and  for  Lina  Meguere,  to  No.  13,  vol.  85;  J( 
Edgerton,  la.;  Margaret  Maule,  Pa.;  Sarah  T.  S 
Ag't,  O.,  $30,  for  Elizabeth  Bowman,  Lydia  J. 
Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  Carl  Patterson,  Hannah  P.  S 
Belinda  H.  Schofield,  Susan  Worstell,  C.  W.  Va 
Temperance  Gifford,  Jason  Penrose,  Martha  L. 
ellyn,  Edwin  Crew,  Elisha  Llewellyn,  Margaret  f 
mer  and  Martha  M.  Vaughn;  Ira  S.  Frame,  Phila 
Jennie  Murray,  Pa.;  Margaret  Kite,  O.;  Mary  H. 
way,  la.;  T.  Coggeshall,  Ore.;  George  A.  Keely, 
Archibald  Crosbie,  Minn.;  William  B.  Moore,  Pa.; 
S.  Thomas,  Pa.,  for  Mary  Lownes  Levis,  Pa.;  Jof 
Hall,  O.;  Hannah  W.  Williams,  Ag't,  Cal.,  $1: 
Semira  L.  Comfort,  Caleb  T.  Engle,  Joseph  Patte 
Isaac  N.  Vail,  Henry  Hartley,  to  No.  13,  vol.  85 
Caroline  Cope;  B.  V.  Stanley,  Ag't,  la.,  $16,  for  I 
B.  Stanley,  to  No.  13,  vol.  85,  Joseph  S.  Heald,  Ek/i 
T.  Heald,  Walter  J.  Stanley,  Samuel  Embree,  Pe; 
Hall,  M.  J.  Shaw  and  Branson  D.  Sidwell;  Johi 
Hilyard,  N.  J.;  Samuel  A.  Willits,  N.  J.;  H.  J 
Taylor,  Pa.;  Matilda  Yerkes,  N.  J.,  paid  6/16;  Mar 
J.  Scott,  Pa.;  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Pa.;  Wm.  J.  E 
N.  J.,  $6  for  himself,  John  Evans  and  Wm.  E' 
David  J.  Scott  and  for  Mary  Scott  Kay,  Pa.;  Rt 
R.  Hulme,  Pa.;  Alice  C.  and  Sarah  H.  Letchwort 
}.;  Mary  E.  Foster  for  John  H.  Foster,  R.  L;  A.  lh\i 
"Haines,  N.  J.;  Mabel  A.  McKewen,  N.  J.;  Ad< 
Hutton,  Pa.,  $6  for  himself,  Anne  Hutton  and  Relic 
H.  Savery;  Hannah  P.  Rudolph,  N.  J.,  $6  for  he Mf 
Warner  W.  Cooper  and  Morris  Longstreth;  JamclH 
Moon,  Pa.,  $8  for  himself,  Everett  Moon,  Rach 
Moon,  M.  D.,  and  Henry  S.  Conard;  Daniel  G.  Garvld 
Ag't,  N.  J.,  for  Caroline  W.  Maule  and  John  B.  RhJp 
Joshua  Brantingham,  Ag't,  O.,  $18  for  Rachel  G.  ( 
Griffith  Dewees,  Lousina  Harris,  Martha  Harris, 
G.  Megrail,  Chas.  W.  Satterthwait,  Dillwyn  Stra 
Leonard  Winder  and  Albert  Warrington;  Seth  i\ 
Ag't,  O.,  $16  for  N.  M.  Blackburn,  Hanna  Blackllr 
Chas.  Blackburn,  Samuel  Carter,  E.  L.  Cope,  plbr 
Ellyson,  J.  H.  Edgerton  and  Gulielma  Neil!;  JosepJI 
Haines,  N.  J.,  $10  for  himself,  M.  Emma  Allen,  Sate 
J.  Eves,  Annie  H.  Stokes  and  Henry  T.  Moon;  t 
S.  Brown,  Ag't,  Pa.,  $6  for  himself,  Abel  McCartyi 
Job  McCarty. 

gH^* Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noorm 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  wc<\\ 

NOTICES.  - 

Wanted. — A  mother's  helper,  to  devote  her  pi 
almost  exclusively  to  the  care  and  training  of  a  bJc 
three  years,  in  a  Friend's  home  in  the  country. 

Address  "C,"  Office  of  The  Frie>|| 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  ii 
1910-1 1 ,  begins  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  ic 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal,'!) 

Westtown,  I I; 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  p 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  ki 
on  Fourth-day  mornings  only  from  9  to  1  o'clock,  j 

S.  E.  Williams,  L 
LibrariaH 


Died. — Sixth  Month  4th,  1910,  at  her  late  resides 
No.  161 1  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Mary  PAxlj 
wife  of  the  late  Richard  Paxson,  and  daughter  olp 
late  Elihu  and  Alice  Coates  Pickering,  in  the  nine 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meetir 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

■  ,  On  the  third  of  Sixth  Month,  1910,  at  his  hil 

in  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Lewis  Forsythe,  in  the  eigk 
sixth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  and  elder  of  !l 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  At  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Laura  B. 

Milford,  Ohio,  on  Sixth  Month  8th,  1910,  Anna  F 
lack  Shearman,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  aj 
member  of  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frienc 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Prjnters, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Fundamental — Accidental. 

The  distinction  between  that  which  is 
sential  and  that  which  is  not,  is  of  almost 
liversal  application,  altho  frequently  not 
early  recognized.  The  essential  things — 
lose  without  which  an  object  cannot  exist 
-are  called  fundamental;  those  which  are 
Dt  essential  are  often  termed  accidental. 

building — a  house — furnishes  a  familiar 
ustration  of  this  distinction.  The  first 
lought  in  its  construction  is  the  foundation, 
lat  upon  which  it  stands  and  by  which  it 
upheld.  But  a  foundation  is  not  a  house — 
lere  must  be  walls  and  a  roof  before  we 
ive  what  is  known  as  a  house.  These  are 
le  fundamentals.  It  may  have  porches, 
ly-windows,  stairs,  and  many  other  things 
immon  to  modern  houses;  but  these  are 
cidental — not  fundamental.    Take  these 

any  of  them  away  and  the  house  remains, 
ake  away  the  roof,  the  walls  or  the  founda- 
3n  and  the  house  is  destroyed.  The  acci- 
intal  things  are  not  unimportant;  they  add 
3t  only  to  the  beauty  of  the  house  but  also 

its  utility. 

"The  religious  Society  of  Friends  is  a 
xly  of  Christian  professors,  which  arose  in 
ngland  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
■ntury."  "The  ministry  of  George  Fox 
as  chiefly  instrumental,  under  the  Divine 
iessing,  in  convincing  them  of  the  Christian 
rinciples  and  testimonies  which  distinguish 
le  Society." — (Evans). 
What- were  these  distinguishing  principles 
id  testimonies?  The  writings  of  the 
oinders  of  the  Society  furnish  abundant 
/idence  that  they  were  not  distinguished 
om  other  Christian  professors  by  any 
iriant  views  regarding  the  principal  doc 
ines  of  the  Christian  religion.    On  such 


subjects  as  the  creation  of  man  in  the 
Divine  image,  the  loss  of  that  image  by  sin, 
the  restoration  to  it  through  the  redemption 
by  Christ,  the  final  salvation  of  the  righteous 
and  condemnation  of  the  wicked,  they  were 
in  accord  with  other  Christian  believers. 
They  also  recognized  the  inspiration,  and 
hence  the  authority,  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
while  insisting  that  they  must  be  interpreted 
— their  meaning  revealed — by  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  whose  inspiration  they  were 
written.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Friends  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
prominence  given  to  the  offices  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  their  insist- 
ence upon  practical  godliness.  An  intellect- 
ual belief  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion  did  not  make  any 
a  Christian.  This  was  only  done  by  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  individual  heart,  and 
wherever  this  saving  work  was  known,  a 
life  of  righteousness  would  result  from  it. 
A  clear  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  resulted  in  those  views 
and  practises  concerning  worship  and  min- 
istry which  at  once  distinguished  Friends 
from  others.  The  priestly  rites  and  forms 
prescribed  by  men  were  no  longer  binding 
upon  them,  but  became  burdensome — op- 
pressive— to  the  spiritual  life.  What  are 
called  "testimonies"  grew  out  of  a  practical 
application  to  every-day  life  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  which  had  been  re- 
vealed to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  We 
need  to  distinguish  between  the  things  which 
are  fundamental  and  those  which  are  acci- 
dental. 

The  writer  has  been  much  pained  by  the 
departures  among  us  from  the  "plain  lan- 
guage" and  the  "plain  dress"  which  have 
so  long  distinguished  members  of  our  Society 
from  others.  While  admitting  that  these 
things  are  accidental  rather  than  funda- 
mental to  our  house,  he  cannot  regard  them 
as  unimportant;  but  as  having  been  both 
useful  and  ornamental  to  it.  The  house  may 
stand  without  them,  but,  to  many  outside, 
it  has  lost  a  part  of  its  attraction  and  of 
that  by  which  it  had  so  long  been  recognized. 
Accidental  as  these  things  were  they  stood 
for  important— even  vital— Christian  truths 
These  may  find  expression  in  other  ways,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  (and  there  are  evident 
grounds  for  such  fear)  that,  in  dropping 


these  forms  of  expression,  the  truths  them- 
selves are  being  forgotten.  That  spirit  of 
dedication  to  Christ  and  of  separation  from 
the  world  which  thus  found  expression  is 
essential  now  not  only  to  a  true  Friend  but 
also  to  a  genuine  Christian.  Held  in  a  formal 
traditionalism  these  outward  things  may  be 
of  but  little  value;  but  held  in  the  Spirit,  as 
an  evidence  of  inwrought  convictions,  they 
may  be  of  far  greater  importance  than  many 
seem  to  be  willing  to  admit. 

The  testimonies  of  Friends  regarding  war 
and  oaths  are  probably  well  maintained  by 
the  most  of  those  bearing  that  name;  but 
it  is  a  question  if  either  of  them  is  being  held 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  "Sermon  on 
the  Mount." 

It  may  not  be  uncharitable  to  inquire 
what  right  to  call  themselves  Friends  they 
have,  who  have  abandoned  "a  waiting 
spiritual  worship,  and  a  free  Gospel  minis- 
try." If  meetings  are  conducted  according 
to  a  stated  program  by  a  paid  preacher, 
what  is  there  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  other  denominations?  Has  not  our  house 
been  demolished— the  roof  torn  off,  the 
walls  thrown  down,  and  the  very  founda- 
tions dug  up? 

Continuing  the  figure  which  has  been  used 
to  illustrate  the  thought  of  this  article,  let 
us  seriously  consider  whether  the  tearing 
down  of  the  porches  and  bay-windows  of 
our  house  has  not  "opened  the  door"— 
"paved  the  way" — for  the  destruction  of 
the  building.  Has  not  the  dropping  of  some 
of  the  accidentals— testimonies— prepared 
the  way  for  abandoning  the  fundamentals— 
the  principles?  The  writer  believes  this  to 
have  been  the  case  and  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  so.  "The  Lord  showed  me,"  was  the 
language  of  George  Fox  in  reference  to  many 
things  which  Friends  of  this  day  seem  utterly 
unable  to  see. 

The  sacerdotal  system  of  religion  is  popu- 
lar because  it  is  easy  and  fits  in  with  some 
of  the  strongest  likings  of  human  nature. 
We  believe  it  cannot  be  laid  down  too  em- 
phatically that  the  opposite  system,  wherein 
every  man  is  his  own  priest,  can  only  answer 
where  the  community  accepting  it  are  stren- 
uously prepared  to  sacrifice  ease,  money, 
position,  time,  influence,  and  reputation,  m 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  to  count  such  a 
sacrifice  a  privilege.— John  S.  Rowntree, 
in  The  Friend  {London). 
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The  Waldensians  in  Italy. 

Probably  more  than  a  year  ago  some 
readers  of  The  Friend  were  favored  with 
copies  of  an  attractive  little  monograph  by 
Herbert  Welsh,  entitled  "  Bobio  Pellice." 
This  title  is  the  name  of  a  Vaudois  valley 
in  Italy  where  some  of  the  important  work 
of  the  Waldensians  centers,  and  where 
Herbert  Welsh  desired  to  see  a  suitable 
administrative  building  erected  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. This  hope,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
realized,  and  the  building  is  now  a  fact. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  monograph  and 
as  a  result  of  it,  a  family  of  Philadelphia 
Friends  made  a  sojourn  in  the  valley, 
and  some  picture  postcards  sent  by  them 
showed  the  village  with  such  a  background 
of  snow-covered  mountains  and  with  such 
beautifully-wooded  slopes  that  it  allured  us 
as  a  most  attractive  retreat.  It  was  winter, 
however,  when  we  got  to  Italy,  and  we 
dared  not  venture  from  the  beaten  tracks 
on  account  of  the  cold,  damp  houses. 
Bobio  Pellice  continues  for  us  merely  a 
dream  of  seclusion  and  beauty,  where  cen- 
turies of  Christian  fidelity  have  purified 
not  a  few  human  lives. 

In  going  into  Italy,  however,  even  in 
winter  time,  we  were  naturally  alert  for 
Waldensians.  Our  meeting  with  them  in 
several  places,  made  but  homely  every-day 
experiences  of  human  life,  but  impressed  us 
by  contrast,  with  much  else  that  was  not 
wholly  pleasing,  so  as  to  stand  out  very 
vividly  in  memory. 

Guide-book  Italy  fills  one  with  apprehen- 
sion. Cautions  against  thieves,  against 
disease  and  dirt,  even  against  public  trick- 
ery at  post  offices,  railroad  stations  and 
money  changers  are  calculated  to  clothe 
one  in  feelings  of  distrust  and  largely  to 
discount  anticipations  of  pleasure.  Doubt- 
less the  guide  books  have  overdone  the 
matter,  or  else  the  improvement  recently 
has  been  so  great  that  a  new  chapter  may 
soon  be  written.  Enough  remains,  however, 
of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  imposition, 
to  emphasize  most  pleasantly  any  Italian 
environment,  where  one  may  entirely  dis- 
miss the  feeling  of  suspicion  and  be  sure 
of  fair  treatment. 

Our  first  experience  of  this  kind  was  in 
Florence.  The  invaluable  Rest  Tour  Book 
had  given  us  the  name  of  an  Italian  teacher, 
a  young  lady  who  would  join  us  in  the 
morning  as  guide  and  give  practise  in  con- 
versation, as  she  conducted  us  through 
galleries  and  museums.  Expecting  that  she 
would  be  of  the  prevailing  religious  faith, 
some  explanation  of  our  point  of  view  was 
volunteered,  when  she  broke  out  with  en- 
thusiasm and  told  us  that  she  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  us  as  she  was  a  Waldensian. 
We  seemed  in  a  new  atmosphere  at  once. 
Curiously  enough  it  proved  also  that  we 
were  at  a  Waldensian  boarding-house  and 
a  liberality  of  provision  and  service  which 
we  had  not  understood  seemed  amply  ex- 
plained. At  that  season  of  the  year  in 
Florence  pensions  were  mostly  empty,  but 
the  eighty  places  in  the  Waldensian  house 
were  all  pretty  constantly  occupied.  With- 
out hesitation  one  pronounced  the  differ- 


ence as  due  to  the  genuine  Christian  atmos- 
phere of  the  Jennings-Riccioli. 

During  two  weeks  we  got  well  acquainted 
with  our  teacher-guide,  and  from  her 
learned  much  of  interest  about  her  fellow 
religionists.  They  maintain  two  places  of 
worship  in  Florence,  one  a  very  little  chapel 
near  the  heart  of  the  city.  Their  services 
are  of  the  simplest  evangelical  order,  in- 
cluding congregational  singing  and  preach- 
ing, and  vocal  prayer  by  the  pastor,  as  well 
as  some  periods  of  silence  for  general  com- 
munion. Several  of  the  sermons  here  and 
in  Rome  were  rendered  into  English  for 
us,  and  embraced  views  on  personal  commu- 
nion and  on  Christ  as  Head  of  his  Church, 
and  Minister  of  Ministers,  wholly  agreeable 
to  Friends.  No  note  of  vindictiveness,  so 
far  as  we  could  observe  or  learn,  mars  their 
aggressive  work  for  the  kingdom.  Since 
1 190,  when  Peter  Waldo  first  gave  them  a 
family  life  and  a  name,  they  have  suffered 
unheard-of  persecutions  and  intolerance 
Now  that  religious  freedom  has  come  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  some  bitterness  of 
feeling  toward  the  system  under  which  they 
had  suffered  should  be  manifested.  Ap 
parently  it  is  not  so. 

At  Rome  we  hoped  to  meet  with  the  gen 
eral  secretary  of  the  organization,  but  he 
was  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time.  His  wife 
received  us  cordially  and  put  us  in  the  way 
of  good:  An  ex-priest,  who  was  speaking 
in  Rome  for  the  Association,  made  a  good 
impression.  He  pointed  out  the  false  as- 
sumptions of  the  Papal  See  and  the  shallow 
hypocrisy  of  the  system,  but  love  and  not 
bitterness  seemed  to  be  in  his  heart. 

At  the  headquarters  in  Rome  the  weekly 
paper  of  the  organization  La  Luce  (The 
Light)  is  published.  As  I  now  hear  por- 
tions of  it  read  into  English  week  by  week, 
the  impression  gains  ground  that  this  is 
a  movement  for  vital  Christianity,  not  un- 
likely to  be  of  special  service  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  in  regenerating  Italy.  Some 
extracts  from  the  periodical  have  been 
translated  for  The  Friend.  From  time 
to  time  other  extracts  may  be  printed  as 
they  seem  to  be  of  interest. 

  J.  H.  B. 

What  is  Said  of  Us? 


Translated  from  La  Luce  for  The  Friend. 

It  is  said  of  us  evangelical  Christians  that 
we  adore  a  book.  This  is  repeated  by 
persons  who  think  that  they  are  free  from 
the  slavery  of  Roman  Catholicism.  These 
assert  that  we  reject  the  authority  of  a  man 
(the  pope),  to  blindly  found  our  faith  upon 
the  authority  of  a  book  (the  Bible). 

If  you  pass  all  your  life  in  looking  at  the 
point  of  your  nose,  you  will  certainly  not 
find  pleasure  in  observing  the  features  of 
others.  The  calamity  is  that  you  yourself 
make  the  picture  of  your  neighbor,  and  all 
the  time  you  claim  to  be  wise!  Instead  of 
looking  only  at  the  point  of  your  nose,  that 
is  instead  of  continually  turning  over  and 
over  again  your  own  thoughts,  which  are 
always  the  same,  adopt  this  method:  put 
aside  your  intellectual  egotism  and  sloth- 


fulness,  open  some  good  book  which  tr 
of  us  (one  written  by  a  foreigner,  if  :|c 
publications  in  Italy  do  not  please  yji 
Run  through  it.   You  will  discover,  perhp 
some  new  idea  to  add  to  your  old  stoc|c 
ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  li 
that  we  do  not  adore  a  book,  that  we  do 
found  our  authority  upon  a  book,  but  u 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  evangel  tr 
historically.    He,   not   the   book,  is 
foundation,  as  Paul  states.    Does  it 
seem  to  you  that  our  foundation  ma)Jbe 
a  little  more  solid  than  your  theory,  wl  :h 
is  as  unstable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
not  unfrequently  contradictory? 

An  Invitation. 


id 


Translated  from  La  Luce  for  The  Friend. 

In   the  melodious  chorus  which  s 
through  all  the  evangels,  the  Master  : 
to  every  creature:  "It  is  I."   I  asked  | 
"Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?"  And  he  s 
"To  the  pure  life,  full  of  deep  peace 
happiness  that  shall  never  end."    My  n 
is  already  on  the  point  of  following  sue 
Master,  so  attractive  seems  the  goal, 
through  prudence  I  again  ask,  "What  is 
way  to  follow?"   The  Master  answers, 
anyone  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  takelkp 
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his  cross  and  follow  Me."  Now  I  thin 
can  see  the  way;  it  is  not  easy.  At  each  5 
great  sacrifice  must  be  made,  acts  of  al 
gation  must  be  done,  pains  must  be  endu 
Alas,  my  enthusiasm  cools!  The  goa: 
beautiful  and  the  life,  but  the  path  toj>e 
followed,  to  find  it  terrifies  me.  But 
Master,  who  sees  my  hesitation,  calls 
more  strongly  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  "It  is 
"It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.  There  is  no  otlr 
way  that  leads  to  life,  and  through  Me  le 
Father  will  give  that  of  which  thou  rpt 
need.  Here  at  My  side  thy  strength  pi 
be  increased,  and  the  blessed  satisfacllin 
that  will  be  thine  will  enable  thee  to  supp  Irt 
harshness  and  calumny  with  joy."  Thejll 
put  myself  willingly  behind  Him  andis 
thousands  and  thousands  have  done,  I  ;|o 
have  the  experience  that  his  yoke  is  easy  ;  <d 
his  burden  light  and  that  with  Him,  w!h 
Him  only,  life  is  worth  living. 

And  thou,  my  dear  reader,  art  thoulf 
those  who  follow  Him?  If  thou  art  not}!, 
oh  do  not  hesitate  longer  for  the  sake  of  h 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  salvation  M 
for  the  glory  of  God.  And  if  already  tiki 
hast  begun,  follow  the  Master  more  closl' 
through  all  thy  life  and  with  all  thy  heart. 

Summer  Diet. — A  simple  diet  and  a  lijlt 
one,  composed  largely  of  vegetables  zd 
fruits,  is  extremely  beneficial  in  the  sumrri, 
especially  for  one  whose  color  is  inclined  jo 
be  florid.  Red  meats  are  too  heating.  Sp| 
ach,  carrots,  watercress  and  salads  of  1 
kinds,  with  pure  French  dressing,  are  spkj- 
did  for  the  complexion,  as  well  as.  for  1§ 
entire  system.  Apples  are  fine,  when  tY\( 
come.  Pears  sometimes  make  the  face  brek 
out  if  too  many  are  eaten,  but  most  of  l| 
fruits,  subject  to  the  peculiarities  of  indiv  - 
uals,  are  beautifying  and  health-givii . 
Starchy  foods  and  sweets  should  be  eat| 
with  discretion  in  hot  weather. — Harpes 
Ba^ar. 
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In  Naples  last  spring  several  Friends  were 
interested  in  a  verbal  report  of  the  "Fowler 
Drphanage."  The  report  was  given  by  three 
Friends  just  arrived  in  Naples  from  Egypt. 
One  of  them,  upon  request,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  following  account.  Some  readers 
yf  The  Friend,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
may  have  considered  that  the  concern  of  our 
lear  friends  in  Ohio,  to  see  something  of  a 
)ermanent  character  established  as  the  out- 
ome  of  their  religious  visit  to  the  East,  had 
ailed.  The  Friends  who  reported  from  the 
pot,  spoke  hopefully  of  this  germ  as  giving 
nuch  promise  of  good. 

  J-  H. 

THE  FOWLER  ORPHANAGE. 

When  in  Cairo  last  winter  the  writer  was 
nuch  interested  in  seeing  the  Fowler  Orphan- 
ge.  The  readers  of  The  Friend  will  doubt 
ess  recall  that  John  and  Esther  Fowler  paid  a 
eligious  visit  to  Egypt  a  few  years  ago,  and 
hat  on  their  return  to  the  United  States 
they  endeavored  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
:o  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi 
ion  of  the  poor  Egyptians.  This  money, 
imounting  to  some  ten  thousand  dollars, 
vas  given  to  the  American  Mission  in  Cairo! 
md  they  have  invested  it,  together  with  a 
ew  additional  thousands,  until  they  shall 
)e  able  to  secure  a  piece  of  ground  suitable 
or  an  orphanage;  when  this  money  will  be 
ised  for  erecting  the  building. 

The  Orphanage  is  at  present  in  a  rented 
wilding,  in  a  very  poor  part  of  Cairo,  where 
:he  ground  is  so  low  as  to  be  under  water 
during  the  Nile  inundation,  thus  preventing 
the  children  from  playingoutside,  and  making 
:he  school-rooms  and  kitchen  on  the  ground 
loor  most  disagreeable. 

When  we  visited  it,  there  were  forty-one 
:hildren  in  the  Orphanage,  and  some  others 
ittended  the  school  as  day  scholars.  Most 
)f  them  were  of  Mohammedan  parentage, 
ind  a  number  had  been  rescued  from  un- 
speakable cruelty.  Margaret  A.  Smith,  who 
las  charge  of  the  Orphanage,  impressed  us  as 
>eing  a  dedicated  character,  who  was  en- 
leavoring  to  give  to  these  poor  outcasts  the 
Dve  and  training  of  a  Christian  home. 

The  Orphanage  is  supported  entirely  by 
aith,  the  Matron  frequently  not  knowing 
n  the  morning  from  whence  the  day's  supply 
m  come — but  as  she  told  us  it  had  never 
ailed  to  come,  and  she  recounted  numerous 
istances  of  special  Providence  in  this  line. 
The  following  letter  received  a  few  days 
go  shows  how  great  are  the  needs  for  the 
ew  Orphanage,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
here  are  Friends  sufficiently  interested  to 
urther  add  to  the  sum  collected  by  the 
'owlers : 

Fowler  Orphanage, 
13  Sharia  Sahib,  Shubra,  Cairo,  July  6,  1910. 

fear  — — 

When  you  were  in  Cairo  last  winter  you 
nd  the  ladies  who  were  with  you  very  kindly 
ivited  Miss  Kerr  and  me  to  dine  with  you. 
'ou  all  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  Orphan- 
ge  and  I  am  writing  now  to  tell  you  of  the 
reat  need  we  have  for  a  house  for  the 
>rphanage.  We  wish  very  much  to  buy 
ind  on  which  to  build.  We  will  need  about 
n  acre  which  is  a  little  more  than  four 
tiousand  meters.  The  land  is  lower  in  price 


than  it  was  in  the  past,  but  will  probably  rise 
soon  as  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
government.  We  can  get  a  suitable  plot  for 
£1  the  square  meter.  [Probably  about 
$5000  the  acre]. 

We  have  forty-six  girls  now.  One  has 
consumption  and  needs  to  be  kept  apart 
from  the  other  children,  but  we  have  no  way 
to  isolate  her  entirely.  This  past  week  four- 
teen had  ophthalmia  and  the  doctor  said 
they  must  be  kept  from  the  other  children. 
I  will  be  so  thankful  when  we  have  a  suitable 
home  for  these  dear  children.  The  houses 
which  we  may  rent  are  very  unsanitary  and 
not  at  all  suitable  for  an  orphanage.  If  you 
wish  to  know  more  about  the  Orphanage  I 
would  refer  you  to  Dr.  C.  Lawrence  of  our 
mission,  who  is  now  in  your  city.  Her  ad- 
dress is  61 1  Vine  Street,  Phila.  Would  you 
kindly  use  your  influence  with  those  who 
may  wish  to  help  in  such  a  cause  as  this? 
•  .  .  .  Very  sincerely  yours  in  Chris 
tian  love,  Margaret  A.  Smith. 


No  Government  Has  a  Right  to  Legalize  Vice 

There  is  a  radical  distinction  between  sins 
and  crimes.  The  failure  to  observe  this  dis 
tinction  has  led  to  much  bewildering  con 
fusion  in  thought,  theory  and  action  on  the 
part  of  good  people  who  are  trying  to  reform 
the  world.    Earnest  advocates  of  the  most 
worthy  causes  sometimes  advance  argu 
ments  which  are  not  logical,  and  take  ground 
which  is  not  tenable.    Clear-headed  men 
quickly  perceive  the  fallacy  of  their  argu 
ment,  and  alert  opponents  easily  drive  them 
from  their  position.    In  this  way  the  cause 
itself  is  discredited  by  the  unskilfulness  or 
blundering  of  its  friends.    The  great  cause 
of  temperance,  especially,  suffers  in  this  way. 
Too  often  its  champions  confuse  sins  and 
crimes,  or  fail  to  observe  the  clear  distinction 
between  the  strictly  moral  relations  of  the 
subject,  and  its  legal  and  civil  bearings,  be 
tween  what  men  as  individuals  ought  to  do, 
and  what  the  civil  government  may  be  asked 
to  do.  Sins  are  offenses  against  God.  Crimes 
are  offenses  against  society.   The  man  who 
offends  God  is  a  sinner.   The  man  who  in 
jures  his  neighbor  is  a  criminal.    (I  use  the 
term  in  its  broad  sense,  as  including  mis- 
demeanors.)  A  man  may  offend  against  God 
in  his  private,  personal  feeling  or  action,  and 
so  be  guilty  of  sin,  while  not  in  any  way  in- 
juring his  neighbor  or  society.    But  he  can- 
not wrong  his  neighbor  without  offending 
God.   Hence  not  all  sins  are  crimes,  but  all 
crimes  are  sins.   That  is,  a  man  may  be  a 
sinner  without  being  a  criminal,  but  he  can- 
not be  a  criminal  without  also  being  a  sinner. 
With  a  man's  immediate  personal  relations 
to  God,  civil  government  has  nothing  to  do. 
A  man  may  think,  feel,  and  act  in  religious, 
and  even  moral  matters,  as  he  pleases,  so 
far  as  civil  government  is  concerned,  so  long 
as  his  thinking,  feeling  and  acting  in  no 
respect  or  degree  injuriously  affect  any  other 
person,  or  any  interest  of  society.    But  the 
moment  his  conduct,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, reaches  the  point  where  it  naturally 
and  legitimately  wrongs  another,  or  hurts 
society,  there  the  law  interposes  its  check 
or  its  penalty.    Rejection  of  Christ,  or  re- 
fusal openly  to  confess  Him,  is  a  sin  against 
God.   Evil  thoughts,  tempers  and  passions, 


if  indulged,  however  suppressed,  are  sins 
against  God.   But  it  is  not  an  offense  against 
society,  or  against  my  neighbor  for  me  to 
decline  to  be  baptized,  or  even  for  me  to 
cherish   an   evil   disposition   towards  my 
neighbor.    For  these  I  am  not  amenable  to 
the  civil  law.    Civil  authority  has  to  do 
exclusively  with  the  relations  which  human 
beings  sustain  to  one  another.  That  is  what 
it  is  for.    It  is  its  business  to  protect  society 
and  every  member  of  it,  against  evil-doers. 
Consequently,  civil  government  has  no  right 
to  authorize  any  man  to  wrong  his  neighbor, 
to  wrong  him  in  person,  property,  or  family! 
It  has  no  right  to  legalize  any  institution  or 
business  which  injuriously  affects  the  prop- 
erty, the  safety,  or  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity.   It  is  its  bounden  duty  to  check 
such  men,  and  to  suppress  such  institution 
or  business.    It  is  idle  to  talk  of  personal 
rights  in  such  a  case.    Society  has  rights, 
and  these  are  paramount.   One  may  insist 
on  keeping  a  dynamite  factory,  or  a  pig-sty, 
or  a  cess-pool  in  his  back-yard,  claiming  that 
the  land  is  his  own,  and  that  he  may  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own.  And  so  he  may,  in  case 
no  one  is  the  worse  for  it;  but  his  neighbors 
cry  out  that  this  is  a  peril  and  an  offense  to 
them,  and  the  law  will  swiftly  suppress  it  as 
a  nuisance.    This  is  the  principle  to  which 
we  must  appeal  in  our  battle  with  social 
vices.    The  principle  is  perfectly  clear  and 
incontestable,  that  civil  authority  cannot 
rightfully  legalize  any  business  which  is  hurt- 
ful to  society;  but  is  bound  to  suppress  it. 
If  a  man  can  drink  liquor  without  in  any 
respect  or  degree  wronging  another,  the  civil 
law  has  no  right  to  touch  him.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion between  him  and  God.    You  may  tell 
him  it  is  a  sin,  and  even,  that  it  will  subject 
him  to  discipline  by  the  Church,  if  he  is  in 
the  Church.    But  you  cannot  tell  him  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  civil 
"aw.    I  suppose,  even,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  one  may  traffic  in  liquor  without  injur- 
ing anybody,  the  traffic  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate,  so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned. 
But  that  is  clearly  impossible.   The  saloon, 
as  an  institution,  has  a  perfectly  definite 
character.    It  is  not  an  individual,  but  a 
social  institution.    It  cannot  live  to  itself. 

t  cannot  do  business  without  injuring 
others,  and  that  to  a  fearful  extent.  If  it 
thrives,  it  must  thrive  on  the  weaknesses 
and  the  vices  of  men,  and  upon  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  their  families.  It  cannot 
ive  and  do  business  on  any  other  terms. 
It  puts  burdens  and  levies  losses  on  those 
who  have  no  connection  with  it.  Can  it  be 
conceived 'of  or  treated  as  a  harmless  insti- 
tution, or  ought  it  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  pest-house,  a  cess-pool,  and  a  nursery 
of  vice  and  crime?  And  hence,  as  a  thing 
to  be  put  down  by  the  civil  authority,  as 
nimical  to  the  welfare  of  society?  There  is 
no  need  of  taking  untenable  ground  in  op- 
Dosing  such  an  institution,  or  in  bombarding 
t  with  illogical  arguments.  No  man,  under 
the  plea  of  personal  rights,  can  make  good 
his  claim  to  carry  on  any  business  which  is 
undeniably  injurious  to  society.  Social  and 
civil  forces  may  be  invoked  to  put  down  and 
exterminate  whatever  is  undeniably  hurtful 
to  society. — John  W.  Dinsmore,  San  Jos6, 
Cal.,  in  The  Presbyterian. 
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Compulsory  Arbitration. 

"Secretary  Knox  has  permitted  the  im- 
portant announcement  of  his  early  expecta- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration.  It  is  proposed  that 
ex-President  Roosevelt  be  made  head  of  this 
court. 

"[Theodore]  Roosevelt  proposed  in  one  of 
his  European  addresses  that  the  nations 
should,  by  arms  if  necessary,  enforce  the 
decisions  of  arbitrators — enforce  peace  by 
war !!" 

"A  similar  proposal  was  made  in  Congress 
by  [Congressman]  Bartholdt.  The  Roose- 
velt-Bartholdt  proposal  is  at  least  definite. 
The  time  may  or  may  not  be  ripe  for  its 
adoption,  but  it  is  a  step  in  clearness  beyond 
general  peace-preaching  without  definite 
method.  Mere  general  peace-preaching,_  in 
fact,  runs  the  risk  of  ridicule  by  the  practical 
and  governing  parts  of  the  world." — World's 
Work. 

Many  professing  Christians  will  unite  with 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  said  in  public 
on  this  important  subject.  The  official  organ 
of  one  of  the  leading  peace  societies  contains 
an  article  which  says:  "It  is  our  duty  to 
establish  a  High  Court  of  Nations  invested 
with  the  authority  to  compel  all  powers  to 
submit  to  arbitration  in  the  case  of  all  dis- 
putes." 

For  centuries,  some — even  professingChris- 
tians — have  undertaken  to  compel  others  to 
do  what  they  thought  was  right:  the  in- 
quisition, banishment  and  death  were  some 
of  the  means  used  to  force  people  to  submit, 
or  to  punish  them  because  they  would  not 
deny  the  Lord  and  yield  to  unchristian 
demands.  The  Christian  and  the  warrior 
both  admit  that  war  is  bad,  but  their 
methods  for  abolishing  it  are  so  different, 
that  they  cannot  work  together  in  estab- 
lishing arbitration  and  Universal  Peace. 

If  we  are  to  enforce  peace  by  war  and 
compel  nations  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
arbitrators,  we  shall  continue  to  need  armies, 
battleships  and  Dreadnaughts.  Very  many 
individuals  have  broken  solemn  promises, 
and  nations  have  broken  treaties,  therefore, 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  abide 
by  an  arbitration  treaty.  A  vigorous  effort 
is  being  made  "for  the  substitution  of  the 
reign  of  law  for  the  reign  of  force  in  inter- 
national affairs."  It  is  quite  right  and  com- 
mendable, for  representatives  of  the  people 
to  pass  resolutions,  and  urgently  advise  that 
differences  be  settled  in  a  peaceable  manner: 
but  it  is  sinful,  and  unchristian,  for  the 
Powers  to  compel  a  nation  by  force  of  arms 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord." 

The  writer  wishes  it  understood  that  he  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  arbitration,  and  believes 
that  much  good  will  result  from  agitating 
this  important  subject.  But  people  say  that 
law  would  be  useless  without  a  penalty. 
Let  us  obey  the  Divine  law,  then  we  need 
not  fear  punishment,  either  here  or  in 
eternity. 

We  shall  not  have  genuine  peace  in  this 
world  until  we  permit  the  Prince  of  Peace 
to  rule  over  us  individually,  and  over  our 
peace  conventions. — William  B.  Smith. 


LIFE'S  LESSONS. 

I  learn,  as  the  years  roll  onward, 

And  I  leave  the  past  behind, 
That  much  I  had  counted  sorrow 

But  proves  that  God  is  kind; 
That  many  a  flower  1  had  longed  for 

Had  hidden  a  thorn  of  pain, 
And  many  a  rugged  by-path 

Led  to  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

The  clouds  that  cover  the  sunshine 

They  cannot  banish  the  sun, 
And  the  earth  shines  out  the  brighter 

When  the  weary  rain  is  done. 
We  must  stand  in  the  deepest  shadow 

To  see  the  clearest  light, 
And  often  through  wrong's  own  darkness 

Comes  the  weary  strength  of  light. 

The  sweet  rest  is  at  even 

After  a  wearisome  day, 
When  the  heavy  burden  of  labor 

Has  been  borne  from  our  hearts  away, 
And  those  who  have  never  known  sorrow 

Cannot  know  the  infinite  peace 
That  falls  on  the  troubled  spirit 

When  it  sees  at  last  release. 

We  must  live  through  the  dreary  winter 

If  we  would  value  the  spring, 
And  the  woods  must  be  cold  and  silent 

Before  the  robins  sing. 
The  flowers  must  be  buried  in  darkness 

Before  they  can  bud  and  bloom, 
And  the  sweetest,  warmest  sunshine, 

Comes  after  the  storm  and  the  gloom. 

— Selected. 


Immoral  Effects  of  War. — But  war 
does  even  worse  than  waste  untold  wealth 
and  measureless  human  energy.  It  injures 
the  moral  life  of  the  world,  and  hinders  the 
world's  moral  progress.  It  depraves  the 
moral  sense  of  communities  and  nations.  It 
vitiates  national  ideals.  It  degrades  the  per 
sonal  ideals  of  young  men  by  associating 
honor,  in  their  thoughts,  with  what  is  brutal 
instead  of  with  what  is  noble;  with  efforts  to 
injure  others  instead  of  with  efforts  to  benefit 
others;  with  destruction  of  life,  instead  of 
with  the  saving  of  life.  War  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  hideous  form  in  which 
the  barbarism,  the  cruelty  and  the  unreason 
of  the  past  reach  down  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  the  present. 

In  earlier  and  darker  ages  of  the  world 
doubtless  war  had  its  necessary  place.  But 
those  ages  are  gone.  Among  civilized  peo- 
ples there  is  no  more  need  or  place  for  war 
to-day  than  for  lynch  law,  or  dueling  or  the 
vendetta.  Civilization  substitutes  local  and 
national  courts  for  pistols  and  bludgeons;  it 
must  soon  substitute  an  international  court 
for  our  equally  barbarous  machine  guns  and 
battleships.  As  a  means  for  settling  diffi- 
culties between  enlightened  nations  nothing 
more  bungling,  more  unreasonable,  more 
brutal  or  more  dishonorable,  not  to  say  more 
enormously  and  uselessly  expensive,  can  be 
conceived  than  the  method  of  war.  And 
certainly  no  method  can  be  less  able  to 
afford  a  guarantee  that  the  settlement  ef- 
fected will  be  just. — J.  T.  Sunderland,  in 
Dumb  Animals. 


That  day  is  best  wherein  we  give 
A  thought  to  others'  sorrows; 

Forgetting  self,  we  learn  to  live; 

And  blessings  born  of  kindly  deeds 
Make  golden  our  to-morrows. 


\  < 


To  live  well  in  the  quiet  routine  of  life, 
to  fill  a  little  space  because  God  wills  it, 
to  go  on  cheerfully  with  a  petty  round  of 
little  duties,  to  smile  for  the  joys  of  others 
when  the  heart  is  aching— who  does  this 
may  not  be  a  hero  to  the  world,  but  he  is 
one  of  God's  heroes. — F.  W.  Farrar. 


The  Golden  Day. 

There  are  two  days  in  the  week  u 
which  and  about  which  I  never  worry, 
care-free  days,  kept  sacredly  free  from 
and  apprehension. 

One  of  these  days  is  Yesterday, 
terday,  with  all  its  cares  and  frets,  wit! 
its  pains  and  aches,  all  its  faults,  its  mist; 
and  blunders,  has  passed  forever  beyond 
reach  of  my  recall.    I  cannot  undo  an 
that  I  wrought,  I  cannot  unsay  a  word 
I  said,  on  Yesterday.   All  that  it  hold 
my  life,  of  wrong,  regret  and  sorrow,  i 
the  hands  of  the  Mighty  Love  that  can  b 
honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  sweet  waters 
of  the  bitterest  desert — the  Love  that 
make  the  wrong  things  right,  that  can  1 
weeping  into  laughter,  that  can  give  be* 
for  ashes,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  sj 
of  heaviness,  joy  of  the  morning  for  the 
of  the  night. 

Save  for  the  beautiful  memories,  sweet 
tender,  that  linger  like  the  perfume  of  r< 
in  the  heart  of  the  day  that  is  gone, 
nothing  to  do  with  Yesterday.   It  was  m 
it  is  God's. 

And  the  other  day  I  do  not  worry  abht 
is  To-morrow.  To-morrow,  with  all  its  ]  s- 
sible  adversities,  its  burdens,  its  perils, 
large  promise  and  poor  performance, 
failures  and  mistakes,  is  as  far  beyond; 
reach  of  my  mastery  as  its  dead  sis 
Yesterday.  .  .  .  Save  for  the  sta 
hope  that  gleams  forever  on  the  brow 
To-morrow,  shining  with  tender  promise  ijto 
the  heart  of  To-day,  I  have  no  possessioi  in 
that  unborn  day  of  grace.  All  else  is  in 
safekeeping  of  the  Infinite  Love  that  heps 
for  me  the  treasures  of  Yesterday.  ' 
Love  that  is  higher  than  the  stars,  wi 
than  the  skies,  deeper  than  the  seas, 
morrow— it  is  God's  day. 

There  is  left  for  myself,  then,  but  one  • 
of  the  week — To-day.  Any  man  can  fijit 
the  battles  of  To-day.  Any  woman 
carry  the  burdens  of  just  one  day.  Any  n 
can  resist  the  temptations  of  To-day. 
friends,  it  is  only  when,  to  the  burdens  ; 
cares  of  To-day,  carefully  measured  out 
us  by  the  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Might  ti 
gives  with  them  the  promise,  "As  thy  djy 
so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  we  wilfully  ■< 
the  burdens  of  those  two  eternities — Yesi 
day  and  To-morrow — that  we  break  do^ 
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These  are  God's  days.  Leave  them  w 
Him. 

Therefore,  I  think,  and  I  do,  and  I  journ 
but  one  day  at  a  time.  And  while  faithfi 
and  dutifully  I  run  my  course,  and  work 
appointed  task  on  that  day,  God  the 
mighty  and  the  All-Loving  takes  care 
Yesterday   and   To-morrow. — Robert 
Burdette,  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  happiness  thai} 
man  should  be  prosperous  in  business 
applauded  by  mankind;  it  is  only  need  ! 
that  the  Lord  should  smile  on  him. 


Eighth  Month  18, 1910. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


"COULDN'T"  AND  "COULD." 
"Couldn't"  and  "Could"  were  two  promising  boys 

Who  lived  not  a  great  while  ago. 
I*hey  had  just  the  same  playmates  and  just  the  same 
toys, 

\nd  just  the  same  chances  for  winning  life's  joys 
And  all  that  the  years  may  bestow. 

\nd  "Could"  soon  found  out  that  he  could  fashion 
his  life 

On  lines  very  much  as  he  planned; 
He  could  cultivate  goodness  and  guard  against  strife; 
He  could  have  all  his  deeds  with  good  cheer  to  be  rife, 

And  build  him  a  name  that  would  stand. 

But  poor  little  "Couldn't"  just  couldn't  pull  through; 

All  the  trials  he  met  with  a  sigh; 
iVhen  a  task  needed  doing,  he  couldn't,  he  knew; 
\nd  hence,  when  he  couldn't,  how  could  he?  Could  you, 

If  you  couldn't  determine  you'd  try? 

so  "Could"  just  kept  building  his  way  to  success, 

Nor  clouding  his  sky  with  a  doubt, 
But  "Couldn't"  strayed  into  the  slough  of  Distress, 
Mas!  and  his  end  it  is  easy  to  guess — 

Strayed  in,  but  he  couldn't  get  out. 

\nd  that  is  the  difference  'twixt  "Couldn't"  and 

"Could;" 
Each  followed  his  own  chosen  plan; 
\nd  where  " Couldn't "  just  wouldn't  "Could  "  earnestly 

would, 

\nd  where  one  of  them  weakened  the  other  "made 
good," 

And  with  for  his  watchword,  "  I  can!" 

Nixon  Waterman. 


It  is  related  of  three  children,  that  during 
i  thunderstorm  they  were  asked  each  to 
;hoose  a  favorite  text.  One  selected,  "The 
^ord  of  glory  thundereth,"  and  being  asked 
ler  reason,  said,  "  I  once  heard  a  terrible 
ioise  when  I  thought  I  was  alone  in  the 
louse;  and  I  was  so  frightened  I  screamed. 
~hen  father's  voice  called  out:  'Don't  be 
fraid,  Maggie,  dear,  it's  only  father.'  And 
iow  when  it  thunders  very  loud,  it  always 
eems  as  if  I  hear  God  say,  'Don't  be  afraid, 
/laggie  dear,  it's  only  Father,'  and  I  don't 
eel  a  bit  frightened." 


Just  in  Being  Kind. — "I  think  that  girl 
lad  better  attend  to  her  business,"  ex- 
laimed  a  young  woman  seated  at  a  table 
l  a  little  restaurant.  "What  is  she  here 
or?  Anybody  would  think  to  gaze  out  of 
he  window  at '  life-boat '  processions !  We've 
>een  waiting  nearly  five  minutes  to  give  our 
rders  for  dessert.  How  does  she  know  but 
/e're  in  a  rush?  I'm  going  to  report  her  to 
he  proprietor  the  very  next  time  I  come  in, 
:  he's  here." 

Her  companion  agreed  that  this  would  be 
he  proper  thing  to  do,  and  the  girl  ought 
o  lose  her  place.  As  they  were  talking  a 
ustomer  entered,  and  the  little  waitress 
tarted  to  get  down  from  her  chair  in  front 
f  the  window. 

"No,  don't  get  down,"  said  the  newcomer. 

I'm  not  in  a  hurry.  You  needn't  serve  me 
ill  the  procession  is  past!" 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much!"  returned  the 
irl. 

The  two  young  women  looked  at  each 
ther  and  were  silent.  Presently  the  last 
oat  went  by,  and  the  waitress  returned  to 
er  place  behind  the  counter. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  again,"  she  said  as 
he  wrapped  up  her  customer's  purchase. 
My  brother  is  in  the  procession,  and  I 


wanted  to  see  him  so  much.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  disappointment  if  I  hadn't  been 
able  to.  He  said  he'd  be  on  the  lookout  for 
me  when  he  passed,  and  he  was.  We  spoke 
to  each  other  across  the  crowd.  He  was  one 
of  the  life-savers  that  rescued  the  crew  in 
the  wreck  last  week.  It  was  just  like  a  cup 
of  cold  water  on  a  hot  day — having  you  so 
kind." 

The  two  young  women  looked  at  each 
other  once  more.  Presen  tly  the  first  speaker 
broke  the  silence.  "  I  do  feel  rebuked  and 
guilty,"  she  declared.  "We  are  neither  of  us 
in  the  least  hurry,  and  yet  we  were  not  con- 
siderate enough  to  be  willing  to  let  that  poor 
young  thing  have  a  little  pleasure  in  her  dull 
existence.  I'm  going  to  try  to  be  kinder  to 
people,  whoever  they  are,  in  the  future." 

A  splendid  resolution  !  Christ  said  that  in 
love  lay  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Many, 
though  giving  generously  of  their  means  and 
even  of  their  time  to  the  destitute,  act  to- 
ward those  with  whom  they  come  in  casual 
daily  contact  as  if  they  had  no  fellow  feeling 
at  all  toward  them.  For  such  the  name  of 
Christian  is  certainly  a  misnomer. —  Young 
People. 


Reverence  for  the  Aged. — One  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  world  is  to  see  a  young 
person  who  always  treats  the  aged  with 
reverence.  There  is  something  beautiful 
about  the  ways  of  our  grandparents.  We 
love  to  watch  them  as  they  move  about  with 
feeble  step;  we  love  to  hang  upon  their 
words  as  they  tell  us  of  the  joys  of  the  youth 
long  since  past;  we  love  to  look  into  their 
gentle  faces  and  hang  upon  their  inspiring 
words  as  they  tell  us  of  the  joys  of  that 
endless  youth  upon  which  they  are  so  soon 
to  enter.  If  we  take  them  by  the  hand  they 
will  almost  lead  us  into  that  other  home  into 
which  the  Heavenly  Father  and  the  Elder 
Brother  will  welcome  them.  Let  us  treat 
the  aged  saints  of  God  with  respect;  let  us 
love  them;  let  us  make  the  pathway  smooth 
and  easy  for  them  as  they  journey  toward 
the  end. — Onward. 


Walnuts  and  Something  Else. — Nice 
place  to  rest,  young  man.  Well,  I  am  glad 
you  appreciate  it,  though  I  wouldn't  expect 
a  strong  young  fellow  like  you  to  have  much 
time  to  rest  these  fine  days.  And  I  hear 
you  want  to  go  to  college,  too,  this  autumn. 
I  suppose  you  are  making  all  the  money 
you  can  to  help  toward  the  expenses." 

William  had  been  half  startled  when  the 
banker  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
He  knew  him  only  slightly,  though  he  ad- 
mired him,  and  he  felt  quite  honored  that 
so  great  a  man  had  heard  and  remembered 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  college. 

"  I  am  not  doing  much,"  he  said  in  reply 
to  —  Wheeler's  question.  "The  truth  is, 
there  isn't  much  to  do.  Just  odd  jobs  with 
no  money  to  speak  of  in  them.  It  really 
doesn't  pay  to  bother  with  them,  and  my 
mother  thinks  she  can  borrow  money  enough 
on  our  place  to  put  me  through  the  first 
year.  After  that  I  may  get  into  something 
worth  while." 

"Yes,  lots  of  boys  start  out  on  borrowed 
money." 


William  was  glad  to  hear  that.  He  sup- 
posed it  meant  approval,  but  the  next  sen- 
tence seemed  to  change  the  subject. 

"Have  you  noticed  those  walnut  trees?" 
—  Wheeler  said.  "They  are  just  ten  years 
younger  than  I  am.  I  planted  them  with 
my  bare  feet  fifty  years  ago." 

The  banker  laughed  quietly.  William 
found  it  hard  to  realize  that  the  wealthy, 
distinguished-looking  man  had  ever  gone 
barefoot. 

"Yes,"  —  Wheeler  said,  "this  block  was 
my  father's  cornfield  fifty  years  ago,  and 
there  was  an  old  walnut  tree  in  that  corner. 
My  father  never  allowed  his  boys  to  be  idle. 
None  of  us  were  naturally  great  readers, 
but  he  encouraged  us  to  read  and  saw  that 
we  had  time  for  it  and  helped  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  best  of  literature;  still,  there  would 
have  been  abundant  time  for  us  to  be  idle 
if  he  had  allowed  it,  but  he  didn't.  He  had 
us  do  the  chores  and  help  about  the  house 
and  work  the  garden,  and  one  summer 
when  it  was  so  dry  nothing  much  grew  in 
the  garden  he  kept  us  hoeing  and  spading 
just  the  same,  and  the  next  summer  the 
vegetables  did  twice  as  well,  and  besides  we 
found  that  we  had  gained  muscle  enough  to 
pay  us  for  the  work.  Well,  one  fall,  while 
I  was  still  too  small  to  plow  steadily,  I 
came  out  here  when  father  was  turning  over 
this  ground.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and  I 
wanted  a  nap  under  the  old  tree,  but  father 
said,  'Here,  son,  gather  up  these  walnuts 
and  plant  one  every  twenty  feet  around  the 
fence!  I  didn't  see  any  use,  of  course,  but  I 
measured  my  distances  carefully,  as  father 
taught  me,  dug  little  holes  with  my  toes, 
dropped  in  the  walnuts,  and  covered  them. 
Some  of  them  didn't  come  up  and  some  did, 
but  you  see  what  they  are  now.  Five  hun- 
dred fine  trees,  and  they  didn't  cost  a  penny. 
The  sale  of  them  would  make  me  comfortable 
the  rest  of  my  life  if  I  had  nothing  else. 

"  I  was  down  by  your  house  just  now.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  thought  you  must  be  work- 
ing for  somebody  from  dawn  until  dark, 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  your  lawn 
and  the  glimpse  I  had  of  your  back  fence. 
I  wasn't  quite  pleased  to  find  you  asleep  in 
the  shade  here.  A  boy  who  does  the  odd 
jobs  he  finds  at  his  fingers'  end,  whether 
there  is  money  in  them  or  not,  is  much 
more  sure  to  find  a  job  some  time  with  good 
money  in  it.  You  want  to  borrow  money. 
Well,  your  mother  is  a  widow  and  shouldn't 
run  risks  with  her  home,  and  I  believe  from 
your  face  and  the  way  you  have  listened  to 
my  lecture  that  you  will  probably  be  more 
careful  of  your  spare  time  after  this.  Per- 
haps your  father  wasn't  like  mine  and  per- 
haps his  father  wasn't.  Anyway,  I  am 
going  to  give  you  one  of  those  big  walnut 
trees.  It  will  go  a  good  way  toward  get- 
ting you  through  your  freshman  year  and 
may  help  to  remind  you  that  there  is  always 
something  somewhere  for  idle  hands  to  do, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  profitable  it 
may  prove  to  be." — Classmate. 


We  see  the  "Malefactor;"  and  yet  when 
we  see  Him  we  understand  it  all,  and  the 
"Malefactor"  of  the  cross  is  the  Benefactor 
of  the  ages. 
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Laws  of  the  United  States  Concerning  Public 
Schools  and  the  Bible. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  of  school  age,  about 
eighteen  millions  of  that  age  being  enrolled. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  as  a  Christian 
nation,  we  should  not  give  these  millions 
in  our  schools,  in  every  State,  the  invalua- 
ble privilege  of  the  Bible,  with  its  matchless 
teachings  of  morality.  Without  this  Divine 
standard  of  Christian  character,  we  must 
soon  cease  to  claim  the  name  of  a  Christian 
nation. 

The  enemies  of  Christian  civilization,  thus 
far,  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  schools  of  but  few  of  the 
States.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  most 
of  the  States  have  legislated  either  that 
the  Bible  must  be  used  in  the  schools  or 
that  it  shall  not  be  excluded. 

In  the  New  England  States,  the  Bible 
has  been  used  in  the  schools  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  or  ever  since  the  schools 
existed. 

Maine  leads,  with  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty years  of  Bible  in  her  public  schools, 
the  service  mostly  being  the  reading  of  a 
portion  of  the  Scripture  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  W.  W.  Stetson,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, says  the  custom  is  so  general  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  collect  statistics.  Judge 
Appleton,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  says  if 
the  Bible  or  any  version  of  it,  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools,  because  of  the 
teachings  of  any  Church,  the  same  result 
may  ensue  as  to  any  other  book.  If  any 
one  sect  may  object,  the  same  right  must 
be  granted  to  others.  This  would  give  the 
religious  sects  the  right  to  annul  any  regu- 
lation of  the  State,  as  to  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  books  to  be  used. 

New  Hampshire,  in  its  school  laws,  says: 
"No  book  or  tract  designed  to  advocate 
the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  shall  be 
permitted  in  any  of  the  schools,  nor  shall 
any  sectarian  or  partisan  instruction  be 
given  by  any  teachers.  The  morning  ex- 
ercises of  all  schools  shall  commence  with 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  followed  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Vermont.  The  State  Superintendent  says 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  has 
existed  since  their  organization.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Bible  verses  are  repeated. 

Massachusetts  reports  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  public  schools  for  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years.  The  State  law 
requires  the  Bible  to  be  read  every  day. 

Rhode  Island.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell, 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  says 
it  is  almost  the  universal  practise  to  open 
schools  daily  with  Bible  reading  and  prayer, 
or  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Connecticut.  The  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  says  in  most  of  the 
schools  the  Bible  is  read  or  some  portions 
recited. 

New  York.  The  State  Superintendent 
says  that  in  the  public  schools,  New  York 
is  a  Bible-reading  State,  most  of  the  cities 
and  counties  reporting  a  very  general  use 
of  the  Bible,  the  custom  being  as  old  as  the 
schools. 


New  York  City  has  a  law — Section  134 
of  which  says  all  the  schools  in  that  city 
shall  be  opened  with  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment. Section  162  says  no  school  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
money,  that  allows  the  teaching  of  any 
sectarian  doctrine. 

New  Jersey.  O.  H.  Baxter,  State  Super- 
intendent, says  the  Scriptures  are  read  in 
most  of  the  schools.  The  State  law  says 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher  or 
trustee  to  have  any  religious  service  or 
ceremony,  except  reading  the  Bible  and 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Pennsylvania.  The  school  law  says  the 
Scriptures  come  under  the  head  of  text- 
books, and  they  should  not  be  omitted  from 
the  list.  Sectarian  works  and  all  books 
of  controversial  and  immoral  tendency 
should  be  excluded.  The  number  of  schools 
using  the  Bible  in  1895  was  15,780,  or  87^ 
per  cent. 

Delaware.  The  State  Superintendent  re- 
ports that  Bible  reading  at  the  opening  of 
schools  is  well  nigh  universal  in  the  State. 

Maryland.  The  Superin  tenden  t  of  Schools 
says  the  Bible  is  read  daily  in  all  our 
Schools,  under  the  following  rule:  "Each 
school,  either  collectively  or  in  classes,  shall 
be  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Douay 
Version  can  be  used  separately  by  those 
who  prefer  it." 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  the  follow- 
ing rule:  "The  exercises  in  every  school 
shall  consist  of  the  reading  by  the  teacher, 
without  note  or  comment,  a  portion  of  the 
Bible,  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the 
option  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  sing- 
ing by  the  pupils." 

Virginia.  John  E.  Massey,  State  Super- 
intendent, writes  that  he  believes  the  Bible 
to  be  read  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the 
State. 

West  Virginia.  The  secretary  of  the 
Board  writes  that  there  is  no  State  law  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  He 
says  there  has  been  Bible  reading  in  some 
of  the  schools  since  1863,  and  in  April, 
1898,  her  Supreme  Court  decided  that  such 
reading  should  not  be  excluded. 

North  Carolina.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent reports  of  the  schools  in  Raleigh,  that 
the  Bible  is  read,  but  there  is  no  rule  about 
it.  Many  public  schools  also  use  the  Bible 
in  opening  exercises  or  as  a  reading  lesson, 
in  which  the  school  takes  part. 

South  Carolina.  There  is  no  law  in  the 
State  for  or  against  reading  from  the  Bible 
in  the  schools.  Most  of  the  cities  or  coun- 
ties report  Bible  reading. 

Georgia.  The  Commissioner  says,  under 
the  school  law,  the  Bible  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded. The  teachers  are  left  to  choose 
the  method  of  using  the  Bible. 

Florida.  There  is  no  law  against  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  and  in 
Osceola  county,  the  rule  requires  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  short  devotional 
exercises  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 
Bible  reading  is  reported  in  other  portions 
of  the  State. 

Kentucky  in  its  laws,  does  not  enjoin 
or  forbid  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  her  schools, 


but  does  forbid  teaching  of  sectarian  Br 
infidel  doctrines.  Out  of  fourteen  (e- 
plies,  ten  report  Bible  reading.  Lop- 
ville,  the  largest  city  of  the  State,  repels 
Bible  reading  in  all  her  schools. 

Tennessee  reports  that  the  Bible  is 
read  in  all  the  schools. 

Alabama.  Three  districts,  one  of  wrsh 
includes  the  capital  of  the  State,  repirt 
that  the  Bible  has  been  read  in  them  site 
their  organization. 

Mississippi,  in  her  State  Constitute 
says  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluci. 
Two  districts  report  the  reading  of  lei 
Bible  and  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Louisiana.  The  State  law,  forbiddug 
sectarian  teaching,  has  hindered  the  m 
of  the  Bible  in  schools. 

Texas.  The  State  Superintendent  sys 
his  department  has  not  collected  repcts 
of  the  schools.  Seven  districts  report  le 
use  of  the  Bible.  One  is  the  city  of  Hcs- 
ton. 

Arkansas.  Junius  Jordan,  State  Su{W 
intendent,  writes  that  there  is  no  Slid 
law  on  the  subject.  The  custom,  in  m 
free  schools,  has  been  to  read  the  Bile 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Otpn 
districts  report  the  reading  of  the  B:|a 
in  part  of  the  schools,  at  the  option  of  m 
teacher. 

Ohio.    There  is  a  general  custom  pf 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  wrp 
is  encouraged  by  State  authorities.  Fi1^ 
three  counties  and  cities  report.  Thii 
one  report  the  Bible  read  in  every  sch< 
Others  report  some  use  of  the  Bible. 

Indiana   has    the   following   law  si 
March,  1865:    The  Bible  shall  not  be  it 
eluded  from  the  schools  of  the  State.  Fii 
seven  districts  report  the  Bible  read  in 
but  three. 

Illinois,  in  its  Constitution,  neither  W 
quires  or  forbids  the  use  of  the  Bible  ir 
schools.  In  seventy-one  reports  from  cob 
ty  and  city  superintendents,  all  but  tW(Vi 
report  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  their  school 

Michigan.    In  1898,  the  Supreme  Cc| 
rendered  a  decision  favorable  to  the  reac 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
custom  of  its  use  dates  back  to  the  org;  ji 
zation  of  the  schools. 

Wisconsin.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
State  has  decided  that  sectarian  instrucl 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitut 
is  instruction  of  religious  doctrines  wr 
are  believed  in  by  some  and  rejected 
others. 

Minnesota.  The  city  of  Minneapolis  u 
the  Bible  in  her  schools,  but  the  Si 
reports  no  general  use  of  the  Bible. 

Iowa.  The  State  says  the  Bible  si 
not  be  excluded  from  the  school  or  ; 
other  institution  of  the  State,  nor  si 
any  pupil  be  required  to  read  it,  contr 
to  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  'Many 
tricts  report  the  regular  use  of  the  Bible. 

Missouri.    The  State  laws  make  no 
erence  to  the  Bible  in  schools,  the  ma 
being  left  to  the  school  directors.  Repc 
say  that  the  Bible  reading  is  increas 
in  the  State. 

North  Dakota.  Emma  F.  Bates,  St 
Superintendent,  quotes  from  the  Si 
law,  section  754:  "The  Bible  shall  not 
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:emed  a  sectarian  Book.  It  shall  not  be 
xluded  from  the  schools.  It  may  be  read 
the  schools  without  note  or  comment, 
>t  to  exceed  ten  minutes  daily." 
South  Dakota.  The  State  law  says, 
>  sectarian  doctrines  shall  be  taught  or 
culcated  in  any  of  the  schools,  but  the 
ible,  without  sectarian  comment,  may 
!  read  therein. 

Montana  has  no  law  on  the  subject,  but 
e  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  the  schools. 
Nebraska.  The  State  Superintendent, 
.  R.  Corbit,  writes:  "The  Bible  is  gen- 
ally  read  in  our  schools.  The  Bible  has 
:ld  an  honorable  place  in  the  educational 
stem  of  the  State  since  the  organization 
the  schools." 

Kansas.  E.  Stanley,  State  Superintend- 
it,  says  there  is  but  little  State  law  on 
e  subject.  Reports  from  seven  counties 
y  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools 

an  opening  service,  and  eleven  as  read 

part  of  their  schools. 

Wyoming.    There  is  no  provision  in  the 
ate  laws  on  the  subject.    The  use  of  the 
ible  being  left  to  the  local  board. 
Colorado.    Of  twenty  county  and  city 
ports,  four  have  the  Bible  read  in  all 
eir  schools,  and  eleven  as  read  in  part 
the  schools,  with  good  prospects  of  hav- 
g  it  read  in  other  schools. 
Oregon.    But  few  schools  use  the  Bible. 
California  has  not  yet  given  the  Bible 
her  schools. 

Washington,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Nevada 
e  prevented  by  State  laws  from  using 
e  Bible. — The  Presbyterian. 

It  Takes  Courage. 
To  speak  the  truth  when,  by  a  little  pre- 
rication,  you  can  get  some  great  advan- 
ce. 

To  live  according  to  your  convictions. 
To  be  what  you  are,  and  not  pretend  to  be 
lat  you  are  not. 

To  live  honestly  within  your  means  and 
t  dishonestly  upon  the  means  of  others. 
To  refuse  to  knuckle  and  bend  the  knee 
the  wealthy,  even  though  poor. 
To  refuse  to  make  a  living  in  a  question- 
le  vocation. 

To  refuse  to  do  a  thing  which  you  think 
wrong,  because  it  is  customary  and  done 
trade. 

To  be  talked  about  and  yet  remain  silent 
len  a  word  would  justify  you  in  the  eyes 
others,  but  which  you  cannot  speak 
thout  injury  to  another. 
To  face  slander  and  lies,  and  to  carry 
urself  with  cheerfulness,  grace  and  dignity 
'  years  before  the  lie  can  be  corrected. 
To  stand  firmly  erect  while  others  are 
wing  and  fawning  for  praise  and  power. 
To  remain  in  honest  poverty  while  others 
>w  rich  by  questionable  methods. 
To  say  "No"  squarely  when  those  around 
u  say  "  Yes." 

To  do  your  duty  in  silence,  obscurity  and 
v'erty,  while  others  about  you  prosper 

ough  neglecting  or  violating  sacred  obli- 

ions. 

^ot  to  bend  the  knee  to  popular  prejudice. 
mccess  Magazine, 


Dress  Reform. — "Without  considering 
it  from  a  moral  or  religious  standpoint,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Dunkards  and  kindred 
societies  have  come  nearer  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  dress  than  have  any  other  people. 
And  while  there  may  be  members  of  the 
church  who  dislike  the  present  custom,  there 
are  thousands  of  members  of  other  churches 
who  envy  them.  In  fact,  the  question  of 
apparel  is  a  big  one,  fraught  with  many 
heartaches  and  sufferings,  and  unless  some 
kind  of  a  reform  is  worked  out,  the  results 
will  be  more  serious  than  the  average  person 
might  at  first  contemplate. 

"That  there  is  value  in  the  beauty  of  the 
variegated  colors  and  styles  of  women's  ap- 
parel, there  can  be  no  question.  But  that 
she  has  carried  the  'fashion '  to  a  burdensome 
extreme,  there  can  also  be  no  question.  It 
would  overtax  the  imagination  to  compute 
the  misery  engendered  by  dress,  or  by  the 
inability  to  dress  according  to  the  fancy. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  of  civilization.  As  a 
disturber  of  domestic  relations,  it  is  exceeded 
only  by  strong  drink.  As  a  breeder  of  dis- 
content— which  means  inefficiency — it  leads 
the  world  in  its  detrimental  influence. 


"So  that,  while  the  Dunkards  may  not 
have  settled  the  question  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  all  the  members  of  the  church, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  have  staved  off 
the  evil  for  the  time  being." — Dayton,  Ohio, 
Daily  News. 

No  man  or  woman  of  the  humblest  sort 
can  really  be  strong,  gentle,  pure  and  gocd 
without  the  world  being  the  better  for  it; 
without  somebody  being  helped  and  com- 
forted by  the  very  existence  of  that  good- 
ness.— Phillips  Brooks. 

Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Eighth  Month  22nd 
to  27th): 

Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 
Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  23rd,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Frankford,  Phila.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  24th, 
at  7.45  P.  m. 

Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month 

24th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Eighth  Month  25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,  Phila.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  25th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  25th,  at 
7.45  p.  m.   

General  Meeting  held  at  Holly  Springs,  Randolph 
County,  N.  C.,  from  the  thirtieth  of  Seventh  Month  to 
the  first  of  Eighth  Month,  1910. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  sitting,  a  living  silence 
spread  over  the  meeting,  so  that  for  a  time  there  seemed 
no  room  for  words.  This  was  broken  by  the  fitting  ex- 
pression from  one  unaccustomed  to  speaking:  "  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God."  The 
living  invitation  of  the  dear  Saviour:  "Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest,"  was  then  revived.  This  was  followed  by  an 
exhortation  to  all  to  be  diligent  in  occupying  the  talents 
committed  to  our  charge,  for  the  night  cometh  wherein 
no  man  can  work.  "The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest, 
and  the  laborers  are  few,  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  that  He  will  send  forth  more  laborers  into 
his  harvest."  We  were  reminded  that  as  Moses  was 
permitted  to  draw  so  near  to  God  in  communion  that 
he  talked  face  to  face  with  Him.  as  a  man  talketh  with 
his  friend;  so  God  is  still  a  God  nigh  at  hand  and  not 
afar  off.  And  we  were  entreated  to  take  heed  how  we 
hear  his  voice  in  our  hearts. 


The  concern  of  the  exercises  were,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  our  Society,  to  bring  people  to  their  free  Teacher, 
to  direct  them  to  the  Light,  the  Word,  the  grace  of  God 
— to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearls,  and  to 
encourage  faithful  obedience,  by  which  all  the  truly 
righteous  of  every  generation  and  denomination  come 
into  favor  with  God,  and  into  true  unity  and  Christian 
fellowship.  And  that  we  be  not  deceived  by  that 
wicked  one,  who  many  times  transforms  himself  inlo 
an  Angel  of  Light,  to  deceive  if  possible  the  very 
Elect;  hence  it  behooves  us  to  watch  and  pray,  lest 
we  enter  into  temptation. 

Many  hearts,  we  believe,  have  gone  out  for  our 
preservation,  that  we  might  be  led  and  guided  by  ihe 
Holy  Spirit  to  know  Him  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
That  we  might  lay  aside  every  weight  and  follow  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus:  "Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 
We  have  felt  a  renewed  sense  of  the  preciousness  of 
spiritual  worship  and  have  realized  that  no  paid  min- 
istry or  humanly  arranged  service  can  satisfy  the  long- 
ing souls  of  his  dedicated  followers.  We  need  to  retire 
into  silence,  and  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  his  will 
concerning  us. 

In  order  that  any  members  present,  who  had  not 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  our  lately  adopted  rules 
of  discipline  might  get  a  little  insight  thereof,  the 
Queries  and  Advices  therein  addressed  to  the  select 
members,  also  those  to  the  membership  at  large,  were 
read,  with  a  renewed  hope  that  we  might  increase  our 
zeal,  to  conform  more  and  more  to  the  principles  and 
testimonies  of  ancient  Friends,  who  for  the  love  of  the 
Redeemer  were  even  made  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives. 

Desires  were  expressed  for  the  children,  that  they 
might  learn  to  know  the  Saviour  in  early  life,  and  yield 
to  the  Divine  impressions  made  upon  their  tender 

hearts. 

We  were  comforted  in  having  with  us  many  dear 
Friends  from  different  parts  of  God's  heritage,  and  one 
whose  native  language  even  is  unknown  to  us.  Yet 
so  impressive  was  the  spirit  of  this  dear  father,  that  we 
could  but  adopt  the  language:  "God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him 
and  worketli  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him."  Wc 
trust  the  efforts  of  these  servants  may  not  be  in  vain, 
but  that  they  may  return  to  their  several  homes  bear- 
ing the  sheaves  of  peace.  We  were  indeed  touched  by 
the  large  companies  gathered  at  these  different  sittings, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  drawn  from  time  to  time  to 
those  who,  through  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  have  been 
prevented  from  assembling  with  us,  that  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory  might  be  one  in  their  midst,  drawing 
them  with  the  drawing  cords  of  his  tender  love. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  feeling  of  those  present 
was  that  such  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
seldom  witnessed,  especially  on  Second-day,  the  last  of 
the  meeting,  when  young  hearts  were  tendered  to  the 
extent  that  many  rose  to  their  feet  with  fitting  words  of 
exhortation  and  praise,  until  it  seemed  there  was  no 
place  to  conclude.  We  were  led  to  wonder  if  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles  there  could  have  been  a  greater 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Light,  and  the  true  Love 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  but  exclaim:  "  Return  unto  thy 
rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee." 

B.  P.  B. 


Gathered  Notes. 

But  the  transformation  of  courage  has  to  go  much 
farther  than  this.  It  is  something  to  turn  our  arms 
from  fighting  against  our  brother  man  to  the  heroic 
struggle  with  nature.  But  there  is  another  fight  yet 
more  arduous.  It  is  that  of  the  higher  man  in  us  against 
the  lower  man  in  us  and  in  our  brother.  It  is  splendid 
to  see  a  man  who  refuses  to  fight  a  duel,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  own  life  saving  a  crew  from  shipwreck  or 
from  fire.  He  would  be  generally  acclaimed  a  hero. 
But  few  of  us  get  scenic  chances  of  that  sort.  The 
supreme  need  of  to-day  is  to  train  souls  into  a  quieter 
heroism;  that  which  proclaims  war  against  everything 
which  bars  the  way  to  the  highest;  against  ignorance, 
against  superstition,  against  the  greed  of  money,  against 
uncleanness.  against  unbrotherliness.  against  world, 
flesh  and  devil.  The  fight  here  is  always  first  against 
one's  lower  self,  and  then  against  its  counterpart  out- 
side. Here  the  most  anti-militarist  of  us  may  call  for 
a  universal  conscription.  The  call  is  for  supremest 
heroism— and  not  a  drop  of  blood  shed.  The  stuff  here 
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is  that  which  made  Luther  before  the  Worms  Diet  defy 
Pope  and  Emperor:  "Here  stand  I,  I  can  no  'other;''' 
which  made  F6nelon  before  Louis  XIV.  preach  the 
wickedness  of  aggressive  war;  which  prompted  Parson 
Hopkins,  before  his  slave-owning  congregation,  to  testi- 
fy against  slavery;  which  sent  Quaker  Woolman,  alone 
and  unarmed,  to  carry  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  war- 
path his  message  of  peace.  This  is  the  courage  that 
faces  ridicule,  a  tougher  hardihood  far  than  that 
which  faces  bullets  or  thumbscrews;  which  prefers 
poverty  and  ostracism  to  the  selling  of  conscience, 
and  which,  developed  in  a  people,  will  make  it  quite  a 
new  sort  of  conquering  nation. — The  Christian  Work 
and  Evangelist. 

What  does  a  forgiving  heart  mean?  It  means  that 
we  will  not  harbor  any  grudge.  It  means  that  there 
is  no  disposition  to  "get  even"  with  those  who  have 
done  us  an  injury.  It  means  an  absence  of  an  insulted 
feeling  when  we  are  mistreated.  It  means  that  when 
our  enemy  smites  us  on  the  one  cheek  that  we  will  turn 
the  other  also.  It  means  a  heart  so  full  of  love  that 
there  is  no  room  there  for  the  feeling  of  revenge.  A 
man  with  a  forgiving  spirit  will  not  engage  in  fistic 
combats  or  wordy  wars.  A  church  where  every  mem- 
ber is  blessed  with  a  forgiving  heart  will  never  have  any 
contentions  or  dissensions.  A  nation  dominated  by  the 
forgiving  spirit  will  never  keep  up  an  army  and  navy 
nor  engage  in  any  war.  Love  is  the  mainspring  ef  the 
forgiving  heart,  and  nonresistance  one  of  its  natural 
fruits.— ^Gospel  Herald. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Census  Bureau  reports  indi- 
cate a  general  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country. 
While  this  growth  is  perhaps  more  striking  in  the  Middle 
West,  or  even  in  the  Far  West,  the  East  is  but  little 
behind  those  sections.  All  along  the  line  are  increases 
in  city  population.  Rarely  do  they  fall  below  twenty 
per  cent,  for  the  past  ten  years.  Often  the  increase 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  fifty  per  cent.  The  rural 
districts  show  increases,  but  few  are  coming  up  to  the 
minimum  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  cities.  The  figures 
now  available  show  only  five  communities  that  have 
actually  lost  in  population. 

It  is  announced  that  a  postal  savings  bank  will  be 
established  in  this  city  and  be  ready  for  business  on 
Eleventh  Month  ist.  It  is  to  combine  all  the  best 
features  of  local  savings  institutions  already  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  Members  of  the 
expert  committee  delegated  to  form  a  general  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  these  postal  savings  banks  have 
begun  the  inspection  of  savings  institutions.  This  is 
the  first  city  visited.  Next  the  committee  will  go  to 
New  York  and  then  one  by  one  the  hundred  cities 
designated  as  sites  for  these  Government  savings  banks. 

A  cave-in  has  occurred  at  Staunton,  Va.,  which  has 
caused  general  alarm  in  that  city.  In  response  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Geological  Survey,  F.  B.  Van  Horn,  assist- 
ant chief  geologist,  has  gone  to  investigate  the  cave-ins 
which  have  caused  heavy  property  damage  there  within 
the  past  two  days.  The  theory  held  by  Government 
geologists  is  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  water 
piercing  through  the  limestone  which  underlies  that 
entire  section,  thus  weakening  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings and  causing  them  to  give  way. 

A  loss  by  fire  of  $1,000,000  was  caused  in  Boston  on 
the  9th  instant.  Starting  from  an  unknown  cause  in 
the  lumber  yards,  at  the  corner  of  Dover  and  Albany 
Streets,  it  early  assumed  proportions  of  such  magnitude 
that  a  general  alarm — the  first  sounded  in  that  city 
since  1872 — followed  within  ten  minutes  of  the  first 
alarm. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  has  a  population  of  94,1538,  according 
to  figures  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau.  This  is  an 
increase  of  18,603,  or  24-5  Per  cent-  over  1900. 

Dr.  Neff,  of  this  city,  has  lately  made  a  statement 
respecting  the  conditions  which  ought  to  be  observed 
in  supplying  milk.  Among  these  are  the  following:  "A 
safe  and  wholesome  milk  supply  for  this  city  depends 
upon  careful  sanitary  handling  of  milk  at  every  step 
from  cow  to  consumer.  Safe  handling  requires  that  the 
dairyman  cool  the  milk  immediately  after  milking  and 
deliver  it  to  the  transportation  company  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  fifty  degrees  or  lower.  Safety  requires  that  milk 
be  refrigerated  during  transportation.  Philadelphia's 
milk  supply  is  transported  during  hot  weather  at  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  eighty  to  ninety  degrees.  If  all 
milk  received  in  this  city  at  temperatures  above  fifty 
degrees  were  condemned  as  unsafe,  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  supply _wouldibe  cut  off. However  whole- 
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some  milk  may  be  when  it  reaches  the  consumer,  it 
may  be  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  careless  handling  in 
the  home.  Next  to  drinking  water  there  is  probably 
no  more  serious  danger  to  public  health  than  the  milk 
supply." 

Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York,  was  shot  by  a  dis- 
charged employe  of  the  city  on  board  the  Atlantic  liner 
on  which  the  mayor  was  about  to  sail  for  Europe  on  the 
9th  instant.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  recover.  His 
assailant  was  immediately  arrested.  The  administra- 
tion of  Mayor  Gaynor  in  New  York  City  has  been  such 
as  to  attract  general  admiration.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
"He  has  reduced  waste  and  extravagance,  heightened 
efficiency  and  inspired  the  respect  of  men  of  all  classes 
and  of  all  political  faiths." 

It  is  stated  from  New  York  City  that  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  is  about  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  use 
of  oil  as  fuel  for  an  ocean  cargo  carrier.  The  proposed 
vessel,  which  is  to  be  four  hundred  feet  long,  fifty-two 
feet  six  inches  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  six  inches  deep, 
with  a  tonnage  of  eight  thousand  tons,  will  be  fitted 
with  two  Diesel  engines,  each  of  fifteen  hundred  horse- 
power. The  fuel  to  be  employed  will  be  petroleum 
residue,  the  cheapest  grade  of  oil,  and  readily  obtain- 
able on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Bananas  are  being  successfully  grown  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Texas,  says  the  Technical  World.  The 
raising  of  this  tropical  fruit  is  a  new  industry  for  that 
State,  and  while  it  has  not  yet  passed  entirely  through 
the  experimental  stage,  the  fact  is  well  established  that 
certain  of  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  bananas  can  be 
produced  in  abundant  quantities  at  a  minimum  amount 
of  labor  and  cost.  The  plants  are  of  a  luxuriant  growth 
reflecting  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

In  New  York  State  regulations  have  been  adopted  in 
reference  to  automobiles  which  require  that  the  drivers 
must  prove  their  ability  to  run  a  machine  properly,  and 
they  must  pass  both  a  written  examination  and  an 
actual  test  before  they  can  get  their  license.  Towns 
are  forbidden  to  put  the  legal  rate  of  speed  below 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  In  the  country  the  speed  is  not 
limited,  but  "reckless  driving''  is  forbidden,  and  except 
in  emergencies  anything  above  thirty  miles  an  hour  will 
be  construed  as  reckless. 

Foreign. — The  buildings  of  the  world's  fair  at  Brus- 
sels were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  14th  instant,  entailing 
a  loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  space  occupied 
by  the  exposition  is  about  two  hundred  acres,  forty 
acres  of  which  were  occupied  by  buildings. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Rome  mentions  that  a  civil 
war  could  be  begun  in  Spain  between  the  clerical  party 
and  the  Government  if  encouragement  was  given  to 
that  effect  by  the  Vatican.  Premier  Canalejas  alleges 
that  the  Carlists  are  largely  responsible  for  fomenting 
the  present  dissatisfaction  in  Spain;  that  Catholic 
priests  are  leading  juntas  among  the  people,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  establish  a  State  system  of  education  free 
from  all  creeds. 

A  late  despatch  from  Lisbon  states  that  Portugal  and 
the  Vatican  apparently  are  nearing  an  open  rupture. 
Conditions  in  the  country  and  the  relations  between 
government  officials  and  the  church  authorities  are  not 
unlike  those  in  Spain.  Chief  of  the  present  causes  of 
friction  in  Portugal  is  the  royal  decree  of  the  12th  ult. 
against  the  archbishop  of  Braga.  The  archbishop  in- 
curred the  opposition  of  the  government  by  suppressing 
a  Portuguese  Franciscan  newspaper.  He  failed  to  sub- 
mit the  order  to  the  Portuguese  Government  for  its 
indorsement  prior  to  promulgation.  A  royal  decree 
was  thereupon  sent  out,  disapproving  the  action  of 
the  archbishop  as  hasty  and  unwarranted,  and  vetoing 
it. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  9th  instant, 
says:  "Professor  Rein,  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University,  an  authority  on  infectious  diseases,  de- 
scribes the  present  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Russia  as  an 
imperial  danger.  He  estimates  that  the  death  list  for 
1910  already  numbers  57,000,  as  compared  with  28,000 
in  1909  and  17,000  in  1908.  The  danger  is  intensified, 
he  says,  by  the  fact  that  the  epidemic  has  spread  from 
the  towns  to  remote  rural  districts,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  combat.  The  Austrian  and  German  health  admin- 
istrations are  pursuing  common  measures  against  an 
invasion  of  Russian  cholera.  Medical  agents  from  both 
the  Austrian  and  German  Governments  stationed  in 
Russia  report  the  scarcity  of  physicians. 

It  is  stated  that  expert  engineers  have  recommended 
to  the  Italian  Government  that  the  famous  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa  be  torn  down  and  re-erected  on  a  better  founda- 
tion. The  report  of  the  engineers  is  supplemental  to  that 
they  recently  made,  and  follows  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  foundation  of  the  tower, which  is  believed  in  danger 
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of  falling.  The  tower  was  built  in  1 1 54.  It  is  of  wile 
marble,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in  heiil. 
The  inclination  from  the  top  to  the  base  is  sixtti 
feet. 

A  despatch  from  Buenos  Ayres  of  the  12th  s;|: 
"The  Pan-American  Congress  has  unanimously  •- 1 
proved  a  new  convention  obligating  the  republics  j 
America  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  pecuniary  daks  ; 
that  they  are  unable  to  settle  amicably  through  dip-: 
matic  channels." 

It  is  stated  from  Tokio  that  the  devastation  wrou,it 
throughout  many  districts  by  the  recent  flood:  is  ' 
appalling.  Whole  villages  and  towns  have  been  wasil 
away  and  many  lives  have  been  lost.  In  the  loir 
sections  of  Tokio  alone  thirty  thousand  houses  ie 
submerged. 

Florence  Nightingale  has  lately  died  in  Londonnj 
the  ninety-first  year  of  her  age.  It  is  said  of  her  tjlt 
she  had  exerted  a  most  potent  influence  in  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  war  and  also  that  not  even  the  deatl  >f  I 
a  royal  personage  could  have  called  forth  more  unive'al 
poignant  expressions  of  regret  and  tributes  of  love  }d 
affection  than  appear  in  the  English  papers. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  rece  m 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  84. 

J.  R.  Haines,  G't'n;  Joseph  H.  Satterthwaite,  M.L|: 
N.  J.,  for  Mary  C.  Satterthwaite;  Chester  Mott,  Iv] 
Walter  E.  Vail,  Calif.;  Arthur  W.  Stanley,  Ind.,  S|j 
for  Caroline  Blackburn,  Ezra  Barker,  Walter  Bar|r, 
Ann  Haworth,  Charles  W.  Jones  and  George  W.  JV(i-i. 
denhall;  Elizabeth  R.  Cupp  for  Wm.  M.  Cupp,  \di',t;' 
Louisa  J.  A.  Keely  for  George  Keely,  W.  Va.;  Marg ;  :t 
D.  Melross,  Scotland,  10/ — ;  Josiah  Wistar  and  for  M  y 
W.  Thompson,  N.  J.;  Joshua  L.  Baily,  Pa.;  Kirkw  d 
Moore,  Phila.;  I.  M.  Haworth,  O.;  J.  Albin  Thorp,  Iwu 
Jesse  H.  Dewees,  Ag't,  O.,  for  Edith  Smith;  II  I? 
Pearsall,  Pa.,  to  No.  7,  vol.  85;  Malinda  Thompson,  ki' 
$8,  for  herself,  Sigborn  T.  Rosdahl,  John  Knudson  Jq 
Anna  T.  Tostenson;  Nathan  Dewees,  Pa.;  LauraB 
Osborn,  Conn.;  Wm.  T.  Cooper,  N.  J.;  Edmund  WcIP 
N.  J.;  Ellwood  Evans,  N.  J.;  Annie  Garrigues,  lb 
R.  B.  Lowrv,  Phila.;  Iver  Olson,  la.;  John  M.  Shepp|fl  ' 
Pa.;  Elizabeth  S.  Smedley,  Pa.;  Wm.  D.  Smith,  At): 
la.,  $8,  for  Lydia  Hampton,  Elisha  Hoge,  WilsonE  - 
Emmons  and  Lydia  S.  Worthington;  Joseph  HenderaJ 
Ag't,  la.,  $30,  for  Herman  J.  Battey,  Cyrus  Cope,  Ar (i-l 
bald  Henderson,  Thomas  E.  Mendenhall,  James  Mtu 
Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Arthur  R.  Rockwell,  Curtisl, 
Rockwell,  Julia  Tjossem,  Christian  Thompson,  OiB ' 
K.  Tow,  Lars  Stangeland,  and  Anna  Olson  for  Florely 
Edith  West  and  Sam  J.  Norland;  Matilda  W.  War! 
Pa.;  Philena  Y.  Smedley,  Pa.;   Richard  P.  Tat  hi  r 
Phila.;  George  M.  Warner,  G't'n;  Walter  L.  Mot 
N.  J.;  Elizabeth  I  .  Evens,  for  Joshua  R.  Evens,  N  ,0 
Mary  E.  Ogden,  Pa.;  J.  C.  Starbuck,  M.  D.,  Pa.;  IVKp 
K.  Masters,  N.  J.;  Alice  P.  Roberts.  Pa.;  Thos.  K. 1 1 
bur,  Ag't,  Mass.,  $14,  for  himself,  Susan  G.  W.  Job 
Job  S.  Gidley,  Sarah  E.  Mitchell,  James  H.  Tucfl 
Jesse  R.  Tucker  and  John  S.  Wright. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  wee)  f- 

 *"*"  

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  young  Friend  desires  a  position  , 
mother's  helper,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  sch  ^ 
Address  "G,"  Office  of  The  Frien  I 

Japan  Floods. — By  request  Friends  are  infor  [ 

that  Ellen  W.  Longstreth,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  will  rec  , 
and  forward  contributions  for  the  relief  of  suffe 

from  the  floods  in  Tokyo  or  other  districts  in  Japai|  | 

Wanted. — A  mother's  helper,  to  devote  her  ll  ® 

almost  exclusively  to  the  care  and  training  of  a  bo]  1 
three  years,  in  a  Friend's  home  in  the  country. 

Address  "C,"  Office  of  The  Frien]'  I 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  y  f 

1910-1 1,  begins  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  1  1 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal,  f 
  Westtown,  P  3 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  fit 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  c  ji 
on  Fourth-day  mornings  only  from  9  to  1  o'clock. 

S.  E.  Williams,  ll 
Libraria 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Discipline. 

By  this  time,  copies  of  the  Revised  Dis- 
iline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  are 
Dhably  in  the  hands  of  its  members. 
ie  first  impression  is  that  the  size  of  the 
ok  has  been  increased  in  all  of  its  dimen- 
ns.  An  examination  will  show  that  this 
due  to  the  use  of  a  larger,  clearer  type, 
i  not  to  additional  matter  of  discipline — 
3  matter  itself  having  been  considerably 
luced.  The  previous  edition,  although 
nted  in  small  type,  contained  one  hun- 
d  and  sixty-seven  pages  of  discipline  and 
rty-ninc  of  index:  the  new  edition  has 
hundred  and  fifty-one  pages,  with 
ty-one  of  index. 

rhe  work  of  revision  having  been  re- 
red  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Repre- 
tative  Meeting,  the  latter  appointed  a 
>resentative  committee  of  fifteen  to  per- 
m  the  service.  For  many  months  this 
nmittee  spent  several  hours  each  week 
the  work,  sometimes  meeting  twice  in  a 
ek.  The  Yearly  Meeting,  last  Fourth 
mth,  after  listening  to  a  report  presenting 
i  new  matter  and  the  important  changes, 
proved  the  work  of  its  Representative 
;eting  and  adopted  the  revised  Discipline, 
at  part  relating  to  marriages  had  been 
erred  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  a  special 
nmittee,  which  reported  that  way  did  not 
an  to  recommend  any  change  in  the  rules 
;arding  marriage,  as  they  had  been  revised 
a  similar  committee  some  six  years 
;vious. 

That  the  Discipline  as  now  adopted 
)uld  not  meet  with  entire  approval  by 
;ry  member  of  the  meeting  is  not  a  matter 
surprise.  If  'would  ■  be""impossible  to 
;pare  rules  and  declarations  which  would 


do  this.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  is  probably  accepta- 
ble to  the  most  of  those  directly  concerned 
in  it.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  formulate 
a  creed  or  adopt  a  doctrinal  statement.  On 
the  leaf  following  the  title  page,  and  pre- 
ceding the  table  of  contents,  appear  three 
declarations,  two  of  which  are  doctrinal  in 
their  character.  One  of  the  latter  bears  date 
of  1834,  and  the  other  of  1910.  The  chap- 
ters in  the  book  containing  matter  which 
might  be  classed  as  doctrinal  are  those  on 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Meetings  for  Worship,  Ministry,  and  Bap- 
tism and  the  Supper.  The  remaining  forty- 
four  sections  are  chiefly  devoted  to  rules  and 
advices  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of 
individual  members  and  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  Society. 

The  most  important  changes  in  business 
procedure  are  the  provision  for  joint  meet- 
ings of  men  and  women  Friends,  when  sub- 
ordinate meetings  prefer  to  hold  them,  and 
the  placing  of  women  and  their  meetings  on 
an  equal  footing  of  privileges  and  powers 
with  the  men  and  their  meetings.  With  the 
exception  of  certificates  of  membership 
received  from,  or  issued  to,  meetings  sub- 
ordinate to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  all 
changes  in  membership,  whether  by  cer- 
tificate, resignation,  disownment  or  appli- 
cation on  the  ground  of  convincement,  must 
be  made  either  with  the  joint  or  concurrent 
action  of  both  men  and  women  Friends. 

The  wording  of  some  of  the  Queries  was 
considerably  changed,  one  being  divided 
so  as  to  make  nine  instead  of  eight  to  be 
answered  once  a  year.  The  first  four  are 
also  to  be  answered  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  by  the 
meetings  reporting  to  them. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing are  disappointed  that  several  more 
radical  changes  in  the  Discipline  have  not 
been  made.  These  may  well  be  reminded 
that  others  have  reluctantly  consented  to 
changes  the  tendency  of  which  they  felt 
was  to  weaken  the  testimony  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  on  subjects  which  they  deemed 
important  to  the  welfare — the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Society.  Individual  judgment  has  to 
be  subjected  to  the  united  judgment  of  our 
brethren  when  this  can  be  done  without  a 
violation  of  conscientious  convictions. 


The  hope  was  expressed  at  Yearly  Meeting 
that  our  members  would  each  read  the 
entire  book.  The  writer  feels  that  this 
would  be  a  profitable  use  of  time,  and  that 
considerable  of  it  might  be  read  frequently 
to  great  advantage. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  new  book 
is  creditable  to  those  who  have  had  it  in 
charge. 

Rancocas  Meeting,  1681-1910. 

The  tide  water  streams  of  West  Jersey, 
many  of  them  (especially  in  early  days) 
navigable  to  small  craft  far  inland,  afforded 
ready  access  to  the  interior  for  would-be 
settlers. 

By  far  the  largest  of  these  waterways  is 
the  Rancocas,  which  for  many  miles  distant 
from  its  outlet  has  the  proportions  of  a  small 
river,  and,  in  fact,  is  dignified  with  that 
title  in  some  old  maps. 

At  intervals,  important  highways  cross 
it  by  means  of  bridges  furnished  with  a  draw 
for  passing  vessels.  The  scenery  along  the 
stream,  as  viewed  from  those  structures — 
notably  at  Bridgeboro  and  Centreton — is 
always  inviting,  at  times  entrancingly  beau- 
tiful, especially  at  morning  or  evening,  as 
the  fays  of  rising  or  setting  sun  fall  obliquely 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  waters,  and  afford 
that  play  of  light  and  color  and  shadow, 
which  brings  glory  to  the  common  things  of 
earth  and  ushers  the  beholder,  oft  depressed 
and  weary,  into  one  of  those  quiet  sanctua- 
ries to  which  Nature  often  unexpectedly 
invites  her  votaries. 

Scattered  along  upon  the  banks  are  many 
fine  old  houses  built  chiefly  of  brick— the 
commodious  homes  which  succeeded  the 
rude  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers.  At  one 
point  is  discerned  the  site  whereon  once  stood 
the  mansion  of  Wm.  Franklin,  son  of  the 
noted  Benjamin,  and  last  of  the  colonial 
governors  of  the  State;  at  another  point 
may  be  discerned  the  farm  whereon  John 
Woolman  was  born,  and  pleasant  indeed  it  is 
to  realize  that  we  are  amid  the  very  scenery 
which  in  his  boyhood  must  have  deeply 
wrought  upon  a  mind  so  susceptible  to  all 
of  external  influence  that  sweetens. 

The  presence  of  a  large  stream  or  sheet  of 
water  has  always  afforded  grateful  pasttime, 
if  not  additional  source  of  livelihood  to  the 
human  race.  Here  once  the  Indian  native 
plied  his  canoe,  or  fished  the  depth  of  waters 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  The  softly  glid- 
ing canoe  has  given  place  to  the  swiftly- 
speeding,  noise-emitting  motor  boat.  The 
aboriginal  fisherman,  too,  has  his  counter- 
part to-day  in  yon  idler,  who,  with  pipe 
aslant  in  mouth,  sits  upon  a  projecting 
bridge  beam,  rod  and  line  in  hand,  so  mo- 
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tionless  as  to  lend  himself  not  an  unpleasing 
feature  of  the  quiet  landscape. 

Tis  First-day  afternoon,  the  twenty-ninth 
of  Fifth  Month;  one  of  those  choice  spring 
days  on  the  verge  of  summer,  when  "every- 
thing is  upward  striving."  Athwart  the 
fields  comes  the  sweet  odor  of  Alsike  clover; 
from  the  neighboring  woodlands  the  co- 
mingled  exhalations  of  a  score  of  vegetable 
growths.  A  meadow  lark  flits  by  in  joyous 
announcement  that  the  world  is  to  his  liking, 
whilst  over  the  marsh  in  the  distance  hovers 
and  carols  the  redwing. 

We  cross  the  bridge  at  Centre  ton  and 
forthwith  begin  to  ascend  toward  the  fine 
stretch  of  upland  that  parallels  the  stream. 
To  our  right,  but  completely  hidden  from 
view  by  trees  and  undergrowth,  is  the  spot 
upon  which  once  stood  one  of  the  first  grist 
mills  in  West  Jersey.  Very  pleasant  indeed 
to  the  passer-by  it  must  have  been  to  hear 
the  splash  of  falling  water  over  the  great 
wheel,  the  muffled  sound  of  the  revolving 
mill-stones  crushing  the  golden  grain,  with 
a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  the  white-coated 
miller  as  he  appeared  at  the  doorway. 

A  few  rods  further  on,  upon  the  summit 
of  the  bank,  lies  the  Rancocas  Friends' 
burial  ground.  The  spot  is  of  historic  inter- 
est, for  here  the  Indians  were  wont  to  lay 
their  dead  away  ere  the  white  man  came  to 
share  this  hallowed  ground.  It  is  said  that 
the  bodies  were  encased  in  a  sort  of  wicker- 
work  and  interred  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Just  outside  the  neatly  kept  enclosure 
stands  a  handsome  tree,  having  a  striking 
spread  of  branches,  and  to  which  an  ancient 
history  of  the  State  quaintly  refers  as  of 
"imported  and  unknown  origin."  Here  is 
the  site  of  the  first  Friends'  meeting-house, 
which  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  was 
replaced  by  the  present  structure  located 
within  the  village,  one-quarter  mile  distant. 

One  thought  engages  and  oppresses  us  as 
we  ride  along.  How  is  it  that  all  this  aggre- 
gation of  inviting  landscape,  good  soil,  so 
aptly  fitted  to  the  occupation  of  agriculture 
— one  of  the  most  inspiring,  as  it  is  among 
the  most  ancient  pursuits  of  man — does  not 
appeal  more  strongly  to  our  people.  Slowly, 
but  with  what  appears  to  be  inevitable  cer- 
tainty, here  as  elsewhere,  these  broad,  fruit- 
ful acres,  once  tilled  by  Quaker  hands,  have 
passed  to  others.  It  is  surely  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  yon  brawny  race 
whose  ancestry  toiled  for  generations  'neath 
those  same  skies  that  bent  o'er  their  great 
countryman  Vergil — he  who  in  classic  phrase 
sang  so  sweetly  of  the  joys  of  rural  life — of 
bird  and  bee  and  fruit  and  flower — will  some 
day  enter  in  and  possess  the  land  wherein 
they  now  abide,  simply  as  servants  in  the 
season  of  harvest  wherein  they  perceive  how 
the  earth  here  yields  her  increase. 

Another  voice,  too,  is  speaking  to  us  now 
in  kindly  accents;  'tis  that  of  Woolman;  he 
who  perhaps  caught  up  the  thought,  when 
as  a  farmer  boy  engaged  in  his  father's  em- 
ploy, on  those  slopes  yonder  in  the  distance 
above  the  Rancocas,  or  later  as  a  young  man, 
when  he  stood  upon  his  own  little  domain 
some  miles  to  the  eastward.  And  these  are 
his  words:  "If  the  leading  of  the  Spirit 
were  more  attended  to,  more  people  would 
be  engaged  in  the  sweet  employment  of 


husbandry,  where  labor  is  agreeable  and 
healthful." 

Clustered  about  the  centre  of  the  village, 
where  its  two  principal  streets  meet,  or 
straggling  out  their  length,  as  if  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  incoming  visitor,  are  seen 
attractive  homes;  some  of  them  of  such 
ample  proportions  as  to  bespeak  the  large 
hearted  hospitality  that  went  forth  from 
their  Quaker  occupants  of  a  half  century 
ago.  Here  are  inviting  door  yards,  with  de- 
lightful glimpses  of  old-fashioned  gardens 
redolent  with  the  odor  of  box,  from  the  pri- 
vacy of  which  issue  the  hum  of  bees  and  the 
domestic  chatter  of  the  wren. 

Such  was  this  village  a  generation  ago, 
such  in  part  it  still  remains;  for  its  charm 
lingers,  despite  the  fact  that  o'er  it  time  has 
repeatedly  rung  his  changes.  One  by  one 
the  staid  Quaker  villagers,  pausing  here 
awhile  from  farm  toil,  have  gone  to  their 
final  rest;  another  seat  has  been  left  vacant 
in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  another  famil- 
iar figure  lost  to  the  street. 

Despite  all,  and,  most  of  all,  the  decima- 
ting shock  of  two  separations  in  the  Society, 
a  few,  chiefly  aged  ones,  meet  at  the  "ap- 
pointed times"  in  the  three  resultant  groups 
(two  in  either  end  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
one  in  the  ancestral  home  just  across  the 
street)  to  worship  in  the  same  manner.  And 
if  asked  for  the  first  teachers  of  their  way, 
would  unhesitatingly  point  to  Fox,  Pening- 
ton,  Penn  and  Barclay,  and  claim  that  entire 
splendid  galaxy  of  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
morning,  which  in  the  first  century  of  Quaker- 
ism aroused  the  religious  fervor  of  two 
continents.  Let  us  judge  not,  but  rather 
accept  the  situation,  and  pray  that  the  God 
of  all,  who  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
Him  may  bring  us  all  into  a  deeper  sense  of 
our  responsibility  to  our  day  and  time  and 
place,  and  by  enabling  us  to  lay  aside  all 
selfish  motive,  give  room  in  our  hearts  for 
that  love  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

This  is  the  afternoon  of  a  special  meeting 
for  worship.  As  we.  draw  near  the  house, 
standing  amid  its  ample  grounds,  generously 
shaded  by  oak  and  maple,  the  scene  has 
already  become  animated  by  the  presence 
of  quiet  groups  of  men  and  women,  who  after 
kindly  greeting,  pass  within  the  doorway. 

No  cathedral  old  in  story, 

Pealing  forth  the  choir's  amen, 
Boasting  in  its  wealth  of  glory — 

High-groined  arch  and  tinted  pane — • 
No  act  of  grace,  no  parting  benediction 

Brings  to  the  fervent  soul  engaged  in  prayer, 
No  cermonial  rite  for  sin  remission, 

That  breathes  not  here  upon  the  worshipper. 

The  forms,  of  ancient  pattern,  shaped  with 
sole  regard  to  their  primary  purpose,  are 
stained  by  age,  and  polished  by  the  touch 
and  brush  of  the  myriad  hands  and  garments 
that  have  passed  in  and  out  of  this  quiet 
sanctuary.  In,  to  engage  in  worship,  or, 
perhaps,  a  marriage  has  brought  them  hither; 
or,  that  last  event  of  all  has  drawn  together 
the  company  of  sympathizing  friends,  as 
some  loved  face,  now  viewed  in  death,  is 
borne  here;  this  time  insensibly  to  partici- 
pate in  the  service  for  one  brief  period,  and 
then  to  be  carried  forth  to  join  that  increas- 
ing number  whose  mortal  part  slowly  passes 
into  dust  in  the  graveyard  yonder. 


Alas!  how  many  hearts  have  crossed  i  s 
threshold  in  the  joyous  vigor  of  manruid 
and  womanhood,  whilst  others,  weighld 
with  life's  disappointments,  regrets  ;d 
cares,  have  carried  their  burden  here  to  y 
it  before  the  Lord.  Ah,  well  for  those  w  », 
amid  life's  stress  and  duties'  call,  h;  e 
learned  the  secret  of  true  waiting  upon  Cd 
for  the  blessing  that  falls  where  the  sine  e 
aspiration  goes  forth  towards  Him,  and  i 
the  felt  possession  of  which  the  worship  r 
passes  out  from  the  house  of  worship. 

When  a  congregation  as  a  whole,  or  c  y 
considerable  part  of  it,  is  thus  ushered  i  d 
the  presence  of  all  Good,  is  it  for  nauj  t 
they  sit  in  silence,  or  await  the  free  vc  1 
expression  of  such  message  as  may  be  - 
rected  by  the  Author  of  all  true  Gos  1 
ministry,  rather  than  sit  in  expectancy  »f 
something  being  spoken  as  essential  to  e 
occasion,  which  though  in  itself  excellentk 
to  matter,  may  or  may  not  be  adapted p 
the  time  and  place? 

Where  a  meeting,  however  small,  is  hm 
for  the  sake  of  that  life  which  is  being  tre«- 
ured  up  unto  the  life  beyond,  and  not  merk' 
for  the  sake  of  being  kept  "up,"  it  has  m 
highest  reason  for  existence,  and  the  im 
who  gather  to  perpetuate  and  share  its  fc- 
fluence  may  well  account  themselves  as  bew 
engaged  in  that  acceptable  worship  whit, 
as  our  Divine  Master  declared,  requires  i  t 
Jerusalem  nor  Gerizim  for  its  performank 
but  the  consecrated  temple  of  the  hurri 
heart. 

As  we  rode  homeward,  our  faces  fanri 
by  the  bracing  evening  air,  we  noted  as  | 
re-crossed  the  long  bridge  over  the  Rancocl 
that  the  incoming  tide  was  slowly  work  g 
its  way  up  on  the  marshes.  The  rays  of  1 
sinking  sun  were  burnishing  the  broad  # 
panse  of  water  with  a  sheen  of  silver  al 
gold.  The  heart  of  the  beholder,  rising  b 
accept  of  this  the  final  communion  of  the  dl 
is  flooded  with  a  secret  joy;  'tis  the  joy  tit 
comes  as  the  reward  of  accepted  sacrifil 
and  of  entering  into  that  kindly  sympatr 
with  all  life  as  it  proceeds  from  the  CreatL 
and  is  set  for  its  broadening  and  sweeten:!1 
wherever  it  abounds. 

Walter  L.  Moore 


Opinion  of  a  Novel  Writer. — Olrl \[ 
Goldsmith,  in  addressing  his  brother  - 
specting  the  education  of  his  son,  uses  tl 
strong  language:  "Above  all  things  nc  I 
let  your  son  touch  a  novel  or  romance.  H  i  ! 
delusive,  how  destructive  are  those  p  ■ 
tures  of  consummate  bliss!  They  teach  1 1 1 
youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  a  ir 
happiness  that  never  existed;  to  desplj 
the  little  good  that  our  cup  contains,  r] 
expecting  more  than  is  given — and  in  gt|| 
eral — take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  sell 
the  world  and  studied  it  more  by  experierii  1 
than  by  precept — I  say  that  such  bocl 
teach  us  very  little  of  the  world." 

Gethsemane  and  Calvary  bind  the  hea;| 
of  men  to  Christ  more  than  the  sunny  da 
of  popularity  about  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Th 
who  are  to  conquer  the  hearts  of  men  mi 
suffer  much.  As  Rothe  puts  it,  men  a 
Gcd's  commoners,  but  sufferers  his  nobh 
— Alfred  Tennyson. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  ON  RETIRING  TO 
REST. 


BENTHAM. 

It  is  good  when  we  lay  on  the  pillow  our  head, 
And  the  silence  of  night  all  around  us  is  spread, 
To  reflect  on  the  deeds  we  have  done  in  the  day, 
Nor  allow  it  to  pass  without  profit  away. 

\  day — what  a  trifle — and  yet  the  amount 
3f  the  days  we  have  passed  form  an  awful  account; 
And  the  time  may  arrive  when  the  world  we  would  give, 
Were  it  ours,  might  we  have  but  another  to  live. 

In  whose  service  have  we  through  the  day  been  em- 
ployed? 

\nd  what  are  the  pleasures  we  mostly  enjoyed? 
Jur  desires  and  our  wishes,  to  what  did  they  tend — 
lo  the  world  we  are  in,  or  the  world  without  end? 

-lath  the  sense  of  his  presence  encompassed  us  round, 
Without  whom  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground? 
Have  our  hearts  turned  to  Him  with  devotion  most 
true, 

Dr  been  occupied  only  with  things  that  we  view? 

^ave  we  often  reflected  how  soon  we  must  go 
Po  the  mansions  of  bliss,  or  the  regions  of  woe? 
-lave  we  felt  unto  God  a  repentance  sincere, 
\nd  in  faith  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners  drawn  near? 

^et  us  thus  with  ourselves  solemn  conference  hold, 
ire  sleep's  silken  mantle  our  senses  enfold; 
\nd  forgiveness  implore  for  the  sins  of  the  day, 
^lor  allow  them  to  pass  un repented  away. 

A  Striking  Testimony. 

On  Board  S.  S.  Cedric. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  Peace  (Lon- 
lon). 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  not  long  ago,  I  had 
;he  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  English- 
nan  who  had  been  travelling  in  America 
it  the  time  of  the  late  Turkish  massacres, 
jeing  engaged  in  work  of  an  evangelistic 
:haracter,  and  the  following  incident,  of 
vhich  I  begged  him  to  write  down  a  brief 
iccount,  is  worthy,  I  think,  of  record  in  the 
Herald  of  Peace,  as  giving  one  more  proof, 
f  proof  be  needed,  that  God  is  ever  able 
ind  willing,  as  in  days  of  old,  to  protect 
:hose  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  It  is 
:rue  that  those  who  are  ready  to  "follow 
he  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth,"  must 
)e  prepared,  like  their  Lord,  to  yield  up 
;ven  their  lives.  Often  have  they  been 
equired  to  do  so;  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
hose  who  have  consistently  followed  their 
Waster,  seeking  no  protection  by  the  sword, 
lave  been  delivered,  in  the  face  of  their 
inemies,  in  the  most  remarkable  ways. 

Such  deliverance  is,  assuredly,  the  Divine 
;anction  to  the  course  they  have  elected  to 
ollow;  and  such  instances,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  are  therefore  well  worthy 
)f  our  consideration  in  these  days  of  mate- 
ialism  and  of  militarism. — Believe  me, 
aithfully  yours,  Hector  Waylen. 

This  is  what  my  travelling  companion 
vrote: — 

"Trans-Caucasia  was  one  of  the  districts 
>f  the  Russian  Empire  most  acutely  affected 
>y  the  revolution  which  followed  the  Japa- 
lese  War.  The  situation  there  was  com- 
)licated  by  a  violent  outbreak  of  Mahometan 
anaticism  against  the  Armenians.  In  Baku 
arge  numbers  of  Armenians  were  massacred 
>y  Tartars  under  circumstances  of  out- 
ageous  barbarity.  One  of  the  largest 
md  best-built  houses  in  Baku  belongs  to 
in  Armenian  family  named  Tarajany,  and 


is  inhabited  by  several  members  of  the 
family,  with  their  own  families,  so  that  the 
house  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
people  of  all  ages.  The  heads  of  these 
households  are  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  some  of  them 
are  active  in  making  known  the  Gospel. 
They  have  long  since  left  the  Armenian 
(Gregorian)  Church,  and  meet,  with  others, 
for  worship  and  edification,  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  simplicity  of  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

"When  the  massacre  began,  their  posi- 
tion became  immediately  very  dangerous, 
for  their  house  was  unusually  prominent, 
and  was  situated  not  in  the  Armenian  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  but  in  a  district  chiefly 
Tartar. 

"The  men  met  to  consider  what  could  be 
done,  and  the  principal  question  discussed 
was  whether  they  would  be  justified  in 
using  arms  in  defending  themselves  against 
the  Tartars.  The  discussion  resolved  itself 
into  a  Bible  reading  on  the  subject.  With- 
out going  into  the  general  question  as  to 
whether  a  Christian  is  ever  justified  in  tak- 
ing part  in  fighting,  and,  if  so,  under  what 
circumstances,  they  confined  themselves 
to  their  own  particular  case,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  seeing  they  were  living  in 
that  city  definitely  as  witnesses  for  Christ, 
and  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing both  to  Mahometans  and  (nominal) 
Christians,  of  the  salvation  that  is  through 
faith  in  Him,  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
this  testimony  for  them  to  use  arms  against 
those  whose  purpose  it  was  to  do  them 
harm.  The  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  possible  or  right  for 
them  to  abstain  from  active  resistance  if 
the  Tartars  broke  in  and  actually  seized 
their  wiv.es  and  daughters.  Some  of  them 
expressed  their  full  conviction  that  if  they 
put  their  trust  in  God  He  would  not  per- 
mit this  to  happen.  They  then  prayed 
earnestly,  committing  themselves  to  God, 
and  awaited  the  result. 

"It  was  not  long  before  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  howling  mob  of  Mahom- 
etans, inflamed  not  only  by  fanaticism  but 
by  the  perpetration  of  every  wickedness 
that  cruelty  and  lust  could  devise.  For 
eleven  days  it  was  impossible  for  anyone 
to  leave  the  house.  Again  and  again 
petroleum  was  brought,  and  arrangements 
were  begun  for  burning  the  house.  Bullets 
frequently  crashed  through  the  windows; 
yet  time  after  time  something  occurred 
to  hinder  the  carrying  out  of  the  desire  of 
the  mob.  Sometimes  a  diversion  drew 
them  away  for  a  time  to  something  else; 
at  other  times  other  circumstances  post- 
poned their  purpose.  At  last  a  wealthy 
Tartar,  a  near  neighbor,  who  had  already 
ventured  several  times  to  expostulate  with 
the  mob,  persuaded  its  leaders  to  accept 
a  large  gift  from  him  and  to  withdraw, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  for  years  lived 
as  neighbors  to  these  Armenians,  and  that, 
although  'unbelievers,'  he  had  always  found 
them  to  be  persons  of  such  unusual  good- 
ness, uprightness  and  kindness  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  them  perish. 

"This  was  the  only  Armenian  house  in 
that  part  of  Baku  which  was  not  burnt, 


and  although  few  escaped  from  any  of  the 
houses  near,  in  this  one  no  person  was 
injured." 

Adornment. 


The  word  adorn  is  found  eight  times  in 
the  Bible,  and  five  or  six  times  it  has  ref- 
erence to  women.  Servants  (Titus  ii:  io) 
were  required  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God, 
our  Saviour.  The  doctrine  must  be  held, 
established  and  enforced,  not  by  hard 
logic,  or  with  rough  hands,  but  it  must 
be  adorned.  Why?  Because  you  serve 
others,  and  instead  of  another?  The  reason 
why  more  men  are  not  Christians  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  reflected  in  the  followers  of  Christ. 
It  is  good  to  prove  a  doctrine  true,  it  is 
better  to  cause  it  to  be  loved.  The  human 
tongue  is  God's  great  missionary;  the 
human  face  is  God's  great  mirror.  "  Be- 
holding as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
we  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord." 

.  .  .  We  call  love  by  the  name  of 
wisdom  when  it  acts;  we  call  wisdom  by 
the  name  of  love  when  it  thinks  and  feels. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Creator 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  in  beauty 
as  well  as  in  strength.  He  embraced  both 
in  the  same  harmonious  design,  and  wrought 
them  out,  through  every  geological  period 
by  the  same  artistic  means.  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."  There  is  no  window  so  clean  as  the 
lines  of  character,  spirituality  of  mind, 
purity  of  heart,  singleness  of  aim.  The 
best  man,  by  virtue  of  his  holiness,  enjoys 
the  closest  communion  with  God  and  the 
clearest  insight  into  his  providence. 

"No  man  liveth  unto  himself."  If  you 
are  servants  of  Christ,  you  are  here  in  his 
stead,  to  share  his  temple,  to  breathe  his 
spirit,  to  show  forth  his  love.  You  are 
here  to  proclaim  the  great  doctrine  of  re- 
conciliation. You  are  not  your  own.  You 
are  bought  with  a  price.  You  are  the 
servants  (slaves)  of  Christ.  He  holds  you 
by  right  of  conquest  and  of  purchase;  and 
the  beauty  of  your  life  is  to  increase  the 
attractions  of  the  cross ! 

"Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  our  God, 
be  upon  us." — H.  Y.  Miller. 

We  are  never  called  to  live  for  ourselves. 
Living  for  self,  at  its  very  best,  is  a  useless 
life.  There  can  be  no  real  depth  of  life 
in  the  self-pleaser.  God  blesses  us  that 
we  may  be  able  to  bless  some  one  else. 
When  God  places  any  blessings  in  our 
hands,  he  thereby  makes  us  debtors  to  all 
whom  we  meet  who  do  not  have  the  same 
blessing.  The  true  Christian  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  all  men  and  women,  re- 
gardless of  class  or  color.  We  are  to  seek 
the  good  of  those  among  whom  we  dwell. 
—  The  Morning  Star. 

"You  have  been  used  to  take  notice  of 
the  sayings  of  dying  men;  this  is  mine:  A 
life  spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  com- 
munion with  Him,  is  the  most  comfortable 
and  pleasant  life  that  anyone  can  live  in 
the  present  world."— Matthew  Henry. 
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PRAYING  IN  SPIRIT. 

BY  HARRIET  M.  KIMBALL. 


1  heed  not  leave  the  jostling  world, 

Or  wait  till  daily  tasks  are  o'er. 
To  fold  my  palms  in  secret  prayer, 

Within  the  close-shut  closet  door. 

There  is  a  viewless  cloistered  room, 
As  high  as  Heaven,  as  fair  as  day; 

Where,  though  my  feet  may  join  the  throng, 
My  soul  can  enter  in,  and  pray. 

When  I  have  banished  wayward  thoughts, 
Of  sinful  works  the  fruitful  seed, — 

When  folly  wins  my  ear  no  more, 
The  closet-door  is  shut,  indeed! 

No  human  step  approaching,  breaks 
The  blissful  stillness  of  the  place; 

No  shadow  steals  across  the  light 
That  falls  from  my  Redeemer's  face! 

And  never,  through  these  crystal  walls. 
The  clash  of  life  can  pierce  its  way; 

Nor  ever  can  a  human  ear 

Drink  in  the  spirit-words  I  say. 

One  hearkening,  even  cannot  know 

When  I  have  crossed  the  threshold  o'er, 

For  He  alone,  who  hears  my  prayer, 
Has  heard  the  shutting  of  the  door. 
Reprinted  by  request  from  No.  6,  vol.  38,  The  Friend. 

[While  the  one  thing  essential  to  "correct- 
ly understand  the  Scriptures"  is  to  have 
their  meaning  opened  by  the  Spirit  who 
inspired  them,  the  following  article  contains 
valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject. — Ed.] 

EXPLANATION  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

No  one  will  correctly  understand  the 
Scriptures  who  does  not  make  allowances 
for  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  transla- 
tion, for  the  peculiarities  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  Oriental  temperament.  Historic  char- 
acters could  not  be  expected  to  conform  to 
the  standards  of  this  century.  Writers  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  did  not  construct  sen- 
tences by  the  rules  of  an  English  professor. 

Ancient  philosophers  and  teachers  fre- 
quently employed  the  enigma  and  the  para- 
dox to  stimulate  the  wits  of  their  pupils. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  can  reconcile  two  ap- 
parently contradictory  proverbs:  "Answer 
not  a  fool"  and  "Answer  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly."  Proverbs  xxvi:  4,  5.  The 
Saviour  appears  to  have  given  the  Syrophe- 
nician  woman  a  puzzle,  which  her  faith  solves. 
Matthew  xv:  26.  Another  example  occurs 
in  Matthew  xxv:  29.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ecclesiasties  vii:  16,  17,  do  not  present  the 
two  extremes  of  one  truth,  but  the  seven- 
teenth verse  is  the  denial  of  the  sixteenth 
which  expresses  the  erroneous  view  of  an 
ungodly  man. 

Manner  of  expression  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  obvious  meaning  "Neither  hath  this 
man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,"  John  ix:  2. 
Our  way  of  speaking  would  attach  this  verse 
to  the  preceding,  thus:  He  was  not  born 
blind  because  he  or  his  parents  had  sinned. 
The  passage  gives  no  encouragement  to  be- 
lief in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  neither 
does  it  affirm  that  the  blind  man  was  with- 
out the  taint  of  a  fallen  race.  "Disciples 
said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit  that  he 
should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  But  the 
Spirit  had  commanded  him  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  xx :  22,  23.  His  danger  was  divine- 
ly revealed  to  prophets;  then,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  they  besought  him  not  to  go. 


Compare  Nathan  uninspired,  I.  Chronicles 
xvii:  2,  and  Nathan  inspired,  I.  Chronicles 
xvii:  3,  4. 

Sometimes  we  must  supply  a  word  which 
was  not  needed  in  the  original  tongues.  "A 
day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand," 
elsewhere.  Psalm  lxxxiv:  10.  "Thou  art 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,"  ap- 
provingly. Habakkuk  i:  13.  "God  be 
thanked  that  "  though"  ye  were  the  servants 
of  sin,  ye  have  obeyed  the  doctrine."  Ro 
mans  vi:  17.  To  describe  John's  vision,  we 
should  have  said,  I  turned  to  see  Him  whose 
voice  spake  to  me,  but  our  phrase  would  not 
have  had  the  vividness  and  force  of  Revela 
tion  i:  12. 

Transposition  of  clauses  often  assists  per 
spicuity.  "In  the  East  we  have  seen  his 
star,"  Matthew  ii:  2.  The  guiding  star  was 
west  of  the  wise  men,  while  in  their  own 
land,  the  East.  "He  hath  made  Him  who 
knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us,"  II.  Corinthians 
v:  21.  "Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine, 
neither  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs,  lest  they  (the  swine)  trample  them 
under  their  feet  and  (the  dogs)  turn  again 
and  rend  you,"  Matthew  vii:  6.  "He  made 
his  grave  with  the  rich,  and  was  with  the 
wicked  in  his  death,"  Isaiah  liii:  9.  This 
alludes  to  Joseph  and  the  malefactors. 

Vigorous  language  and  figures  of  speech 
should  be  understood  as  the  writers  intended. 
"This  one  thing  I  do,"  said  the  inspired 
apostle.  Philippians  iii:  13.  He  made  one 
thing  pre-eminent,  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
At  the  same  time  he  had  a  thousand  cares, 
duties  and  obligations.  See  II.  Corinthians 
xi:  28.  "Forgetting  the  things  that  are 
behind,"  is  the  figure  of  an  energetic  runner 
It  does  not  apply  to  memory.  Paul  remem- 
bered his  past  sins  and  the  Lord's  past  mer- 
cies. The  people  of  God  constantly  re 
hearsed  his  former  gracious  dealings  and 
recalled  their  transgressions  against  Him. 
Ezekiel  xvi:  36,  Daniel  ix:  8,  and  Revelation 
i:  5.  It  suits  human  pride  to  forget  the  evil 
past  and  to  require  others  to  forget  it.  What 
we  have  done  has  not  left  us  just  as  if  we 
had  not  done  it,  and  it  ill  becomes  us  to  cast 
off  all  recollection  of  sins.  God  may  have 
forgiven,  but  He  does  not  forget.  He  for- 
gave David,  but  He  followed  him  through 
life  with  the  chastisement  promised  in  II. 
Samuel  xii:  10,  13,  14.  Long  after  Miriam 
was  forgiven  and  restored,  the  people  were 
enjoined  to  remember  what  she  did.  Eve 
was  apparently  forgiven,  but  she  was  forced 
to  leave  Paradise,  and  her  sin  has  been  in 
remembrance  for  six  thousand  years. 

Public  speakers  should  not  shorten  a  quo- 
tation so  as  to  withhold  important  teaching. 
The  fifth  verse  of  Titus  iii,  is  often  quoted 
without  the  sixth  which  fills  out  the  gospel 
contained:  "The  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  shed 
on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour."^  From  Hebrews  vii:  25,  we  hear 
that  Christ  is  "able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most," but  those  are  saved  "who  come  unto 
God  by  Him."  "The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,"  we  must 
not  stop  half  way  through  the  verse,  but 
add,  "through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
lesus,"  II.  Timothy  iii:  15. — Louisa  T. 
Lyle,  in  Evangelical  Friend. 


The  Heart  of  the  Eternal. — The 
ture  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  going  Iht 
early  in  the  morning  to  hire  laborers,  wrjm 
he  finds  standing  in  the  market-place,  is  q  te 
natural  and  to  this  day  often  repeated  in  e 
East.  Thus,  a  traveller  in  Persia,  describ 
a  visit  paid  by  him  to  one  of  the  cities  (if 
that  country,  says:  "We  observed  ev  y 
morning,  before  the  sun  rose,  that  a  nun  - 
ous  band  of  peasants  were  collected,  v||h 
spades  in  their  hands,  waiting  to  be  hi  d 
for  the  day,  to  work  in  the  surround  g 
fields.  This  custom  struck  me  as  a  m  t 
happy  illustration  of  our  Lord's  para;i£, 
particularly  when,  passing  by  the  same  pi  e 
later  in  the  day,  we  still  found  others  sta  - 
ing  idle,  and  remembered  his  words:  'Wy 
stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?'  as  mlt 
applicable  to  their  situation;  for  on  our  pl- 
ting  the  very  same  question  to  them,  tiry 
answered,  'Because  no  man  has  hired  usP' 
Equally  natural  was  the  agreement  wh 
those  hired  early  in  the  day.  It  is  tote 
observed  that  those  hired  later  had  no  sith 
fixed  contract,  but  only  a  general  pronfe 
that  the  proprietor  would  give  them  w  rt 
was  right;  and,  according  to  the  best  readifc 
nothing  at  all  was  said  about  remuneratl 
to  those  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Bub 
there  not  something  unnatural  in  hirle 
laborers  at  all  at  the  eleventh  hour?  \I 
but  the  beauty  of  this  trait  in  the  parafe 
lies  in  its  unnaturalness.  Grace  is  above  1  Id 
beyond  nature.  If  God  treated  men  only  Is 
they  treat  one  another,  who  would  be  savdf 
But,  as  the  heaven  is  higher  than  the  ear 
so  are  God's  thoughts  higher  than  c 
thoughts,  and  his  ways  than  our  wa 
Still  more  unnatural  was  the  payment  '% 
the  remuneration  of  a  day  for  the  work  of  1 
hour.  But  it  was  godlike;  such  is  Go|s 
habitual  procedure.  In  heaven  there  \ 
be  degrees  of  glory;  and  these  will  be  dett 
mined  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  servl 
rendered  here  below;  but  how  far  beyol 
any  desert  which  we  can  claim  is  entraii 
into  the  world  of  bliss  at  all!  This  is  a  f 
ward  with  which  nothing  we  can  do  is  in  a« 
degree  commensurate;  and,  while  we  aspei 
to  the  higher  degrees  of  glory,  it  is  si 
better  to  be  lost  in  admiration  and  gratitiM 
for  the  grace  which  opens  the  door  of  heavl 
at  all  to  sinners  such  as  we  are. — jAMjj 
Stalker,  in  S.  S.  Times. 


Antiquity  of  Gold  Leaf. — The  origin 
gold  leaf,  like  the  first  use  of  gold  itself, 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It  is  found,  j 
example,  in  connection  with  the  most  ancie 
known  mummies,  having  been  used  j 
covering  teeth,  tongue,  skin,  etc.  Sometin 
it  is  found  also  on  the  coffins.  Gold  leaf  w 
also  used  on  the  tombs  and  monuments 
ancient  Egypt.  The  process  of  making  gc 
leaf  has  thus  been  known  since  the  eigh 
century  B.  C.  In  the  eleventh  century 
seems  to  have  attained  as  high  a  degree 
perfection  as  to-day.  The  gold-leaf  on  sor 
ancient  Grecian  pottery  indeed  is  as  thin 
that  now  used. — Magazine  of  Commerce. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  sweetest  burdi 
that  I  ever  bore — such  a  burden  as  win 
are  to  a  bird,  or  as  sails  to  a  ship — to  car: 
me  forward  to  my  desired  hayen. 
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KEEP  TRYING. 

If  boys  should  get  discouraged, 

At  lessons  and  at  work, 
And  say,  "There's  no  use  trying," 

And  all  hard  tasks  should  shirk, 
And  keep  on  shirking,  shirking, 

Till  the  boy  became  a  man, 
I  wonder  what  the  world  would  do 

To  carry  out  its  plan? 

The  coward  in  the  conflict 

Gives  up  at  first  defeat; 
If  once  repulsed,  his  courage 

Lies  shattered  at  his  feet. 
The  brave  heart  wins  the  battle 

Because,  through  thick  and  thin, 
He'll  not  give  up  as  conquered — 

He  fights,  and  fights  to  win. 

So  boys,  don't  get  disheartened 

Because  at  first  you  fail; 
If  you  but  keep  on  trying, 

At  last  you  will  prevail. 
Be  stubborn  against  failure, 

Try,  try  and  try  again; 
The  boys  who  kept  on  trying 

Have  made  the  world's  best  men. 

Advance. 


Cancelling  the  Unkind  Words. — Some 
:  the  older  boys  and  girls  have  doubtless 
udied  cancellation  in  school.  But  there  is 
lother  kind  of  cancellation  that  can  be 
sed  by  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  For  ex- 
nple,  two  boys  were  speaking  of  another 

3V. 

"He  is  slow  in  games,"  said  one. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "but  he  always 
lays  fair." 

"He  is  so  stupid  at  school!"  said  the  first 

m  ,    ,  , 

"But  he  always  studies  hard,"  answered 
le  second. 

Thus  you  see  every  unkind  word  spoken 
j  the  first  boy  was  cancelled  by  a  kind 
3rd  from  the  second.  Suppose  that  the 
xt  time  we  hear  an  unkind  word  we  try 
cancel  it  by  putting  a  kind  one  in  its 
ace. — The  Evangelical  Friend. 


Turkish  Children. — There  are  as  many 
ten  or  twelve  different  nations  in  Turkey 

Asia.  These  nations  differ  from  each 
ler  in  religion,  in  language,  and  somewhat 

social  customs.  The  leading  nations 
nong  them  are  the  Turks  and  the  Arme- 
ans.  The  language  and  the  social  cus- 
ms  of  these  two  peoples  differ  greatly, 
le  boys  and  the  girls  of  each  have  their 
culiar  training  and  education.  In  my 
marks  I  shall  confine  myself  almost  en- 
ely  to  the  Turks. 

The  Turkish  schools  are  of  two  kinds — 
e  maktale,  or  the  primary  school,  and  the 
idresse,  or  the  college.  Boys  begin  to 
.idy  in  the  primary  schools  at  about  five 
six  years  of  age,  and  continue  through 
course  lasting  ten  or  twelve  years;  after 
lich  some  of  them  are  about  able  to  read 
arse  print. 

The  attendance  is  from  sunrise  till  about 
e  o'clock  in  the  evening  with  occasional 
prt  intervals  during  the  day  for  rest  and 
reshment.  Holidays  are  very  few  and 
;y  know  nothing  about  vacation.  When 
boy  gets  far  enough  along  in  his  studies 
start  with  the  Koran,  it  is  customary  for 
:  father  to  present  the  teacher  with  a 
m. 


The  course  at  the  college  is  divided  into 
three  different  classes.  The  entire  course 
includes  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
books,  and  lasts  about  fifteen  years.  Their 
books  are  mostly  about  religion.  Every- 
thing they  teach  has  some  bearing  upon 
religion  or  law. 

Now,  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  try  to 
take  you  to  a  Turkish  school.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  school  you  will  see  a  building 
very  much  like  our  own  grammar  school; 
only  the  roof  is  flat,  covered  with  fine  sand 
mixed  with  chaff,  and  it  has  on  it  a  large 
rolling  stone  which  is  used  during  the  rainy 
season  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  roof  smooth, 
that  the  rain  may  freely  run  off  into  the 
street.  The  entire  school  building  is  gen- 
erally divided  into  two  parts:  a  small  entry 
and  the  room  where  the  boys  study. 

As  soon  as  you  enter  the  front  door,  you 
come  to  this  small  entry.  Here  you  will 
see  some  cases  up  against  the  wall,  which 
look  very  similar  to  our  bookcases.  Each 
boy  is  expected  to  take  off  his  shoes,  which 
look  like  our  slippers,  and  place  them  on 
those  cases.  From  this  small  entry  we 
enter  the  study,  where  we  see  the  boys 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  near  the 
walls  of  the  room,  so  as  to  lean  their  backs 
to  the  walls,  as  there  are  no  chairs  for  them 
to  sit  upon. 

They  all  wear  their  red  caps,  called  the 
fez,  and  most  of  them  are  bare-footed,  or 
have  only  stockings  on.  Unless  you  are 
used  to  a  great  deal  of  noise,  you  will  leave 
the  school-room  with  a  dizzy  headache,  for 
the  students  are  obliged  to  read  aloud  all 
at  one  time.  The  teacher,  with  a  great 
turban,  and  huge  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
sits  on  one  side  with  a  pile  of  books  near 
him,  and  round  him  is  a  circle  of  boys  all 
kneeling  and  bending  over  their  books, 
which  are  upon  the  floor.  You  will  wonder 
how  the  teacher  is  able  to  distinguish  any- 
thing; but  he  is  so  used  to  it  that  should 
one  boy  be  for  a  moment  silent,  he  is  im- 
mediately reminded  of  his  duties  with  a 
long  rod  in  the  teacher's  hand. 

The  religion  of  the  Turks  forbids  their 
children  having  any  toys  or  pictures.  Their 
studies  must  be  directed  toward  religion 
and  toward  war;  and  for  that  reason  they 
may  be  allowed  to  ride  horseback,  and  may 
use  the  bow  and  the  gun,  but  nothing  else. 
However,  this  is  not  carried  out  in  practise, 
for  you  often  see  the  girls  play  with  dolls, 
which  are  made  roughly  of  rags,  and  dressed 
like  themselves. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  about  ten  or  twelve, 
my  father  sent  me  to  one  of  the  native 
schools  for  the  first  time.  Before  this  I 
had  been  instructed  by  a  tutor  in  my  father's 
store. 

The  noise  of  the  students  in  the  school, 
their  loud  studying,  their  misbehavior  in 
pinching  one  another,  pulling  one  another's 
sleeves  and  tearing  one  another's  books, 
and  the  constant  lash  of  the  teacher's  whip 
upon  their  shoulders — all  this  so  surprised 
and  terrified  me  that  I  could  not  study. 
Each  time  the  whip  was  applied  to  one  of 
the  boys  I  feared  my  turn  would  be  next. 
So,  as  I  was  sitting  quite  near  the  door,  and 
while  the  teacher  was  looking  upon  his  book, 
I  started  to  escape  without  even  stopping 


to  take  my  shoes  at  the  small  entry,  and 
was  soon  running  my  fastest  toward  my 
father's  store,  which  was  not  more  than 
three  or  four  minutes'  walk  from  the  school. 
The  teacher  attempted  to  catch  me,  but 
soon  gave  up,  as  he  did  not  care  to  run  a 
race  with  his  pupil.  Soon  after  this  he 
came  to  the  store,  and  said  that  he  was  not 
intending  to  punish  me,  since  1  was  behav- 
ing well.  But  he  could  not  persuade  me 
to  go  back  to  the  school,  until  he  had  prom- 
ised never  to  punish  me  without  my  father's 
consent.  In  about  two  years  after  this  I 
was  sent  to  the  American  missionaries' 
school,  where  I  was  educated  more  like  an 
American  boy. 

You  have  wondered,  perhaps,  why  I  have 
not  mentioned  anything  in  regard  to  the 
girls  in  connection  with  studies  and  school. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Turks  do  not 
believe  in  educating  their  girls.  Just  think, 
little  girl,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
neither  able  to  read  any  interesting  books, 
nor  write  your  own  name,  nor  even  be  able 
to  read  the  Bible  and  learn  about  Jesus? 
There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  among  the 
Turkish  girls  who  is  able  to  write  her  own 
name. 

How  thankful  our  boys  and  girls  in  this 
country  ought  to  be  for  having  such  good 
schools,  good  and  kind  teachers,  and  so 
many  different  things  to  enjoy. — By  Arakel 
H.  Nazarian,  in  Lilly  o]  the  Valley. 

A  Cup  of  Cold  Water. — Once  while 
traveling  in  a  sister  state,  I  had  occasion  to 
wait  a  half  hour  at  a  railway  station.  While 
looking  out  of  the  car  window,  I  saw  a 
family,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother  and 
five  small  children,  the  oldest  not  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
an  infant.  They  had  apparently  just  ar- 
rived in  this  country,  and  were  entirely 
unacquainted  with  our  language,  customs 
and  mode  oT  dress.  They  were  evidently 
waiting  for  a  train  that  would  take  them 
farther  on  their  journey. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  it  was  particularly 
hot  inside  the  station  waiting-room;  so 
they  were  trying  to  make  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the 
depot,  outside,  where  there  was  a  bit  of 
shade. 

They  were  travel-stained,  and  looked 
lonely,  tired  and  homesick.  The  children 
tried  to  play,  but  could  not  succeed.  The 
mother  held  the  youngest  child  in  her  lap, 
and  seemed  ready  to  drop  from  exhaustion. 
The  father  stood  in  gloomy  silence.  No  one 
around  them  could  understand  their  lan- 
guage, and  they  could  not  understand  one 
word  that  was  spoken  about  them.  They 
were,  indeed,  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 
They  were  alone,  and  yet  were  surrounded 
by  a  large  number  of  people.  A  more  com- 
plete picture  of  loneliness  could  not  well  bo 
imagined. 

I  was  so  engaged  looking  at  them  that  I 
scarcely  noticed  a  party  of  ladies  who  had 
just  entered  the  car  and  had  taken  seats 
near  mo,  until  I  heard  them  talking  of  the 
same  people,  that  I  was  looking  at.  Then 
my  attention  was  arrested  and  I  listened 
to  their  conversation  with  interest.  One 
young  lady,  whose  appearance  and  conver- 
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sation  showed  her  to  be  both  refined  and 
cultured,  held  in  her  hand  a  bouquet  of  rare 
and  beautiful  flowers.  I  heard  her  say, 
"  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  them  and  cheer  them 
up;  they  look  so  tired  and  lonely." 

After  a  moment  she  said,  "  I  wonder  if  they 
would  like  these  flowers.  I  think  I  will  offer 
them  to  the  children,"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  she  left  the  car,  crossed 
three  lines  of  car-tracks,  and  went  up  on  the 
platform  where  the  strangers  were.  They 
seemed  much  surprised  to  see  such  a  lady 
coming  toward  them,  and  the  children  crept 
close  to  their  parents  for  protection. 

But  when  she  divided  the  large  bouquet 
into  five  smaller  ones,  and  gave  one  to  each 
child,  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  the  ex- 
pression of  happiness  and  content  that  came 
over  the  faces  of  the  entire  family.  They 
could  not  understand  the  words  that  were 
spoken,  but  they  could  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  kindness  and  sympathy  that 
prompted  the  action.  The  tired  look  van- 
ished from  the  face  of  the  mother,  the  father 
smiled  his  thanks,  and  the  children  were 
almost  wild  with  delight. 

The  lady  then  recrossed  the  tracks,  came 
into  the  car  again  just  as  the  train  started, 
took  her  seat,  and,  taking  a  book  from  her 
hand-bag,  began  to  read  as  quietly  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  I  had  never  seen 
her  before,  have  never  seen  her  since,  never 
knew  her  name,  and  would  not  recognize 
her  should  I  meet  her;  but  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  knowing  what  kind  of  a 
book  she  chose  to  read  on  the  train.  I  was 
so  anxious  to  know  that  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  rude,  I  managed  to  pass  by  her 
seat  and  glance  over  her  shoulder,  and  saw 
that  she  was  reading  the  New  Testament. 
I  then  thought,  "No  wonder  she  does  such 
kind  acts."  She  was  reading  of  the  blessed 
Master,  who  went  about  doing  good,  and 
who  has  said  to  each  one  of  us,  his  followers, 
"Go  and  do  thou  likewise." — E.  J.  Reed,  in 
Rose  of  Sharon. 

The  Clock's  Warning. — Thomas  Lister, 
a  famous  clockmaker,  pasted  inside  his 
clocks  a  sheet  on  which  was  printed  a  re- 
minder of  the  rapid  flight  and  proper  use  of 
time,  as  follows: 

"Lo!  Here  I  stand  by  thee  upright, 
To  give  thee  warning  day  and  night; 
For  every  tick  that  1  do  give 
Cuts  short  the  time  thou  hast  to  live. 
Therefore,  a  warning  take  by  me, 
To  serve  thy  God  as  I  serve  thee; 
Each  day  and  night  be  on  thy  guard, 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  just  reward." 

Contentment. 

BY  WM.  C.  ALLEN. 


"Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain." — I.  Tim- 
othy vi:  6. 

A  religious  writer  has  said :  "  All  Christians 
should:  First,  know  the  will  of  the  Lord; 
second,  do  it;  and,  third,  be  content  with  it. 
If  they  are  where  they  should  be,  they  should 
be  content  with  their  lot;  and  if  they  are  not 
where  they  should  be,  then  they  should  turn 
to  God,  seek  his  guidance,  and  find  their 
proper  place  as  soon  as  possible.  But  Chris- 
tians should  be  free  from  fretting  and  anxi- 
ety, and  content  with  the  Lord's  present 
appointmen  ts." 


I  admit  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  preach 
about  contentment.  It  is  easy  to  acknowl- 
edge the  need  of  adjusting  our  own  minds 
to  the  conditions  about  us  which  we  cannot 
altogether  control.  It  is  another  thing  to 
possess  the  precious  jewel  of  happiness  under 
all  circumstances.  Some  will  ask,  "What 
is  the  use  of  trying  for  the  unattainable? 
Others  will  wisely  do  what  they  can  to  secure 
contentment.  These  never  fail  to  get  at 
least  a  portion  of  what  they  seek  after. 

We  cannot  expect  the  wicked  to  be  con- 
tent. They  are  pursued  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment for  sin.  They  may  feign  peace  of 
heart,  but  the  canker  is  within  them.  If 
they  would  obtain  real  rest  to  their  souls 
they  must  forsake  wrongdoing  and  seek  the 
path  of  peace.  This  is  Divine  law — it  is 
reasonable  and  fair. 

But  those  who  love  the  Lord  often  find 
it  difficult  to  be  content  with  their  lot.  Often 
this  is  not  normal,  but  may  be  a  result  of  ill 
health.  Such  Christians  their  Master  would 
lead  into  better  and  more  healthful  channels 
of  thought.  We  may  recollect  that  if  a 
certain  door  which  we  would  like  to  go  into 
is  closed,  and  other  doors  are  open,  it  evi- 
dently is  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  that 
we  should  avoid  where  we  had  wished  to  go 
— God  intends  something  different  for  us. 
Let  us  in  such  a  case  quietly  acquiesce;  for 
we  can  see  but  little  ahead,  while  He  knows 
all  the  future  and  its  contingencies.  If  we 
ask  for  light  on  our  pathway — this  is  our 
privilege — and  if  no  light  comes,  do  not  let 
us  become  uneasy.  Ke  may  see  fit  to  answer 
our  prayers,  and  lead  us,  as  much  by  his 
Providences  as  by  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the 
Bible.  In  his  own  time  our  steppings  will 
be  more  clearly  indicated  as  we  need  to 
know  them.  It  is  good  to  trust  Him.  When 
we  have  gotten  to  this  place  of  acquiescence 
to  all  God's  disposal  of  us  we  are  happy,  we 
are  content.  Then  we  can  understand  the 
grand  optimism  expressed  by  Browning: 

"God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

The  Divine  power  that  superintends  the 
celestial  realms,  that  clothes  the  hillsides 
with  verdure,  that  guides  the  bird  upon  the 
wing,  cannot  forsake  the  men  and  women 
He  has  created  and  loves.  Have  we  not 
often  known,  without  any  conjecture,  that 
the  Lord  has  helped  us  in  the  past?  Will 
He  not  do  so  in  the  future?  The  nearer  we 
draw  to  his  chastening  hand  the  more  richly 
of  the  sweet  grace  of  contentment  does  He 
give  us.  As  we  cultivate  an  appreciation  of 
his  presence  and  mercy,  the  more  deeply 
does  He  fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness 
and  joy. 

Forgiveness  is  primarily  a  matter  of  the 
heart.  We  may  go  through  the  motion  of 
forgiving  with  our  lips,  but  for  the  forgive- 
ness to  be  perfect  the  lip  confession  must 
simply  be  an  outpouring  of  what  is  in  the 
heart.  Christ's  answer  to  Peter  made  it 
plain  that  there  is  to  be  no  limit  to  the  spirit 
of  forgiveness.  "There  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue"  does 
not  look  well  by  the  side  of  "  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  Until  seven  times:  but,  Until  seventy 
times  seven."  The  teaching  of  Christ  means 


in  effect,  "Have  a  forgiving  spirit  a 
times,  so  that  when  your  enemy  coi 
whether  the  first  or  the  four  hundred  eig 
ninth  time,  you  may  be  able  to  tell  hii! 
the  forgiveness  there  is  in  your  heart."  4 
dience,  therefore,  is  not  merely  a  soil 
Christian  duty,  but  a  most  blessed  C 
tian  virtue. 

Neither  should  we  hide  an  unforgi 
spirit  by  contending  that  we  owe  no 
forgiveness  until  he  comes  in  deep  and 
cere  repentance  and  asks  forgiveness, 
us  rather  imitate  the  example  of  our  ble 
Master,  who  while  shamefully  mistreated 
bleeding  upon  the  cross,  breathed  the  pr 
of  "  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
what  they  do."  Stephen  had  the  same  s] 
when  he  prayed  for  his  enemies,  "Lordj 
not  their  sins  to  their  charge."   So  may 
hearts  be  filled  with  love  to  fellow  men 
forgiveness  is  with  us  a  natural  thin 
Gospel  Herald. 


II 
r 
II 

... 


Will  You? 

If  these  ten  rules  that  are  posted  in  I 
Nurses'  Training  School  in  the  Califo 
Hospital  at  Los  Angeles  were  generally 
served,  the  hospital  would  have  fewer 
tients,  and  Southern  California  would 
be  the  only  "  Land  of  Sunshine:" 

"i.  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  sp 
while  angry.  And  I  will  not  make  a  bi 
retort  to  another  person  who  speaks  to 
in  anger. 

"  2.  I  will  neither  gossip  about  the  fail: 
of  another  nor  will  I  permit  any  other  pei 
to  speak  such  gossip  to  me.  Gossip  will 
when  it  cannot  find  a  listener. 

"3. -I  will  respect  weakness  and  defei; 
it  on  the  street  car,  in  the  department  s 
and  in  the  home,  whether  it  be  displayed 
man  or  woman. 

"4.  I  will  always  express  gratitude  for 
favor  or  service  rendered  to  me.  If  prever 
from  doing  it  on  the  spot,  then  I  will  s 
an  early  opportunity  to  give  utterance  t 
in  the  most  gracious  way  within  my  po\ 

"5.  I  will  not  fail  to  express  sympa 
with  another's  sorrow,  or  to  give  he£ 
utterance  to  my  appreciation,  of  good  wc 
by  another,  whether  the  party  be  frien 
to  me  or  not. 

"6.  I  will  not  talk  about  my  personal 
ments  or  misfortunes.  They  shall  be  on< 
the  subjects  on  which  I  am  silent. 

"7.  I  will  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
cumstances  of  my  daily  life,  and  I  will  s 
to  carry  a  cheerful  face  and  speak  hopefi 
to  all  whom  I  meet. 

"8.  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  wh$ 
know  will  detract  from  my  ability  to  do 
best  work. 

"9.  I  will  speak  and  act  truthfully,  liv 
with  sincerity  toward  God  and  man. 

"10.  I  will  strive  to  be  always  prep* 
for  the  very  best  that  can  happen  to  J 
I  will  seek  to  be  ready  to  seize  the  high  |, 
opportunity,  to  do  the  noblest  work,  to  11' 
to  the  loftiest  place  which  God  andljjj 
abilities  permit." 


■ 


lei 

pd 
coi 
111s 


"  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil." 
"All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  shod] 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
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The  Unchanging  Christ. 

t  is  because  men  permit  themselves  to 
ieve  that  humanity  does  not  need  the 
fine  Christ  for  its  salvation  that  they  lose 
ir  faith  upon  Him.  They  change  their 
n  thought  of  the  revelation  made  both 
:he  written  Word  and  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
1  then  imagine  that  the  thought  they 
:e  had,  of  a  dying,  rising,  redeeming 
rjour,  was  not  the  true  one.  It  is  they  who 
'e  changed,  not  the  blessed  Lord.  And 
soul  that  has  ever  truly  received  the  for- 
sness  of  its  sins,  and  tasted  the  blessed- 
s  of  new  life  in  the  Divine-human  Lord, 

be  troubled  by  doubt  of  the  infinite 
dship  of  our  Saviour  whom  it  adores, 
esus  Christ  has  been  the  same  in  all  the 
s  since  He  appeared  upon  earth,  even  as 

Divine  Son  was  ever  the  same,  in  the 
neasured  eternity  before  He  was  manifest 
iuman  flesh.  He  has  been  the  same  under 
the  varied  apprehensions  or  misappre- 
sions  of  men.  They  have  thought  many 
lgs  about  Him,  more  or  less  near  to  the 
th.  Doubtless  no  one  of  them  has  ever 
iprehended  absolutely  the  whole  infinite 
:h.  But  whatever  variation  there  might 
n  thought  of  Him,  He  has  been  the  same, 
Son  of  the  Father,  the  Son  of  man,  the 
/  presence  of  Gcd  among  men  for  their 
•ation. 

t  is,  therefore,  in  the  unchanging  person 
Jesus  Christ  that  the  remedy  is  to  be 
id  for  the  doubt  and  perverted  thinking 
lie  time.  The  Gospel  for  an  age  of  doubt 
le  old  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  of 
..revealing  God,  reconciling  men  to  God. 
loubt  arises  concerning  the  person  of 
st  Himself,  it  is  to  be  solved  by  the 
ing  forth  of  renewed  faith  upon  the 
st  as  He  has  always  been.  He  never  can 
:ompletely  comprehended  by  any  man. 
t  would  reduce  Him  to  the  level  of  mere 
lanity.  But  any  man  who  rests  his  faith 
lutely  upon  the  Christ  that  has  always 
i  the  same,  will  come  to  say  with  Thomas, 
'  Lord  and  my  God,"  and  in  that  con- 
ing faith  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  knowl- 
-Seleded. 

'hen  a  lecturer  on  electricity  wants  to 
I  an  example  of  a  human  bcdy  surcharged 
his  fire,  he  places  a  person  on  a  stool 
glass  legs.    The  glass  serves  to  isolate 
from  the  earth  because  it  will  not, 
uct  the  fire — the  electric  fluid:  were 
Dt  for  this,  however  much  might  be 
ed  into  his  frame,  it  would  be  carried 
/  by  the  earth,  but  when  thus  isolated 
it  he  retains  all  that  enters  him.    .  . 
hen,  thou  wouldst  have  thy  soul  sur- 
ged with  the  fire  of  God,  so  that  those 
come  nigh  to  thee  shall  feel  some  mys- 
us  influence  proceeding  out  from  thee, 
must  draw  nigh  to  the  source  of  that 
to  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, 
shut  thyself  out  from  the  world — that 
world  which  so  swiftly  steals  our  fire 
I    Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy 
and  there,  isolated, "before  the  throne" 
t  the  baptism;  then  the  fire  shall  fill 
and  thou  shalt  labor,  not  in  thine 
strength,  but  "with  demonstration  of 
spirit   and   with   power." — William 
:ur. 


What  the  English  Have  Done  for  Egypt. 

When  England  assumed  sole  control,  in 
1882,  Egypt  was  still  bankrupt,  with  a  public 
debt  of  more  than  $ 5 00, 000, 000,  and  an  in- 
come insufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and 
carry  on  the  government.  The  public  rev- 
enue in  1882  amounted  to  14,500,000;  in 
1907,  to  $81,500,000 — more  than  $10,000,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  expenditures.  On  First 
Month  1st,  1908,  the  sum  of  $45,000,000 
was  in  the  general  reserve  fund,  and  the 
public  debt  was  reduced  in  1908  by  $1,600,- 
000;  it  now  is  $479,000,000.  While  millions 
have  been  saved  and  enormous  public  works 
completed,  taxation  has  been  reduced.  The 
fellah,  or  peasant,  formerly  prostrated  by 
taxes,  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  usurers,  the 
puppet  of  pashas  and  the  victim  of  insur- 
mountable evils,  is  now  contented  and  pros- 
perous. This  result  has  been  directly  ac- 
complished by  the  maintenance  of  a  strict 
financial  control.  At  first,  enormous  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  by  the  English  in 
making  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation 
because  the  people,  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  betrayal  of  their  interests,  thought  the 
plans  proposed  were  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  burdens.  Little  by  little, 
however,  they  learned  that  another  era  had 
opened,  and  finally  their  suspicions  were 
calmed.  They  then  began  to  work  with 
renewed  energy,  and  now,  secure  in  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  they  are  not  merely  improving 
their  own  conditions,  but  are  building  up 
the  reputation  of  their  country.  With  the 
regulations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  peasantry,  Egypt  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  constant  development  of  the 
agricultural  interests  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  national  prosperity. 

The  cities  and  towns  were  without  any 
drainage  or  sewerage.  Only  within  ten  years 
Cairo  itself,  with  a  death  rate  of  forty-six 
per  one  thousand,  has  undertaken  any  such 
public  work.  In  the  country  every  canal 
was  polluted,  and  stagnant  pools  of  filth 
were  near  every,  village.  The  annual  pil- 
grimages to  Mecca  were  likewise  the  means 
of  introducing  many  infectious  and  loath- 
some diseases.  Cholera  and  other  epidemics 
were  of  frequent  occurence,  and  their  rav- 
ages carried  off  thousands  and  thousands  of 
the  population.  Little  by  little,  the  various 
difficulties  of  the  situation  have  been  studied 
and  solved  by  the  administration,  until  new 
Egypt  may  be  considered  a  reasonably 
healthy  country;  of  course,  vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  required  to  effect  such  a 
result.  Millions  have  been  spent  and  many 
more  are  being  expended,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  certain  specific 
tasks,  but,  what  is  far  more  essential,  with 
a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  popular 
feeling  in  regard  to  sanitation. — Henry  C. 
Morris,  in  The  World  To-day. 


Chester,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Eighth  Month 

29th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month 

30th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  30th,  at 

10  A  M. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  31st,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Eighth  Month  31st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  1st, 

at  10  a.  m. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Western  District,  held  last  week,  certificates  for 
religious  labor  were  granted  to  two  of  their  ministers, 
Catharine  Jacob  and  Anna  B.  Crawford.  One  was  for 
service  in  the  meeting  under  our  name  held  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  with  the  families  attending  it;  the  other 
for  labor  within  the  limits  of  two  of  our  own  Quarterly 
Meetings. 

A  Friend  writes:  "Western  Quarterly  Meeting  con- 
vened at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  on  the  19th  of  the  present 
month.  It  was  uplifting  and  encouraging  to  see  so 
many  young  people  present,  and  not  only  present,  but 
seemingly  interested  in  the  meeting.  Upon  them  soon 
will  fall  the  burdens  of  the  Society.  One  generation 
praises  his  name  to  another,  and  happy  will  it  be  for 
those  children  who  are  made  willing,  by  obedience  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  to  be  among  those  who  shall 
continue  to  praise  his  name  and  enrich  their  genera- 
tion by  a  "life  hid  with  Christ  in  God," — a  life  that  will 
be  as  the  path  of  the  just  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  We  hope  many  left  the  meeting 
feeling  it  was  good  for  them  to  have  been  there,  and 
also  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  exercises  that 
seemed  to  find  expression  in  a  good  degree  of  life.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  leave  the  busy  walks  of  life  as  way  may 
open  and  meet  in  sweet  communion  with  God  and  his 
people,  as  it  better  prepares  us  for  new  duties  and 
trials  that  come  along  in  the  path  of  the  traveller 
heavenward.  " 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eighth  Month  28th  to  Ninth 
Month  3rd) : 

Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  30th,  at 

10  A.  M. 

Monthly  Meetings: 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Eighth 
Month  28th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


Correspondence. 

Bapnesvii.le  Boarding  School. — Work  on  the 
main  building  was  held  back  considerably  owing  to  the 
steel  necessary  in  its  construction  being  delayed.  This 
has  arrived  and  nearly  all  of  the  floor  for  the  first-story, 
and  part  for  the  second,  is  in  place.  The  halls  and  first 
and  second  floors  are  to  be  made  of  concrete.  The  old 
walls  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition  consider- 
ing what  they  had  passed  through,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  places,  the  outside  is  very  nearly  as 
clean  as  it  was  before  the  fire.  Just  above  the  windows 
in  places  it  is  some  smoked  but  not  enough  to  require 
painting.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  superintendent  of  con- 
struction to  have  this  building  under  roof  by  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  convenes  Ninth  Month  24th. 

The  Boys'  Dormitory  is  already  roofed  and  lathers 
are  at  work  with  the  idea  of  being  ready  to  plaster  by 
the  first  of  next  week.  The  Committee  hope  to  have 
the  woodwork  on  by  Yearly  Meeting  time  so  as  to  use 
the  three  floors  for  lodging  purposes  and  to  serve  meals 
in  the  basement.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  at 
least  seventy  Friends  can  be  accommodated  in  this 
building. 

The  buildings  are  to  be  heated  from  one  central 
heating  plant  located  about  eighty  feet  east  of  the  main 
building,  by  a  vacuum  steam  heating  system.  The 
steam  is  to  be  generated  in  two  thirty  horse-power 
boilers  and  the  vacuum  to  be  maintained  by  a  pump 
located  in  the  Boiler-room.  Immediately  over  the 
boiler-room  is  to  be  a  room  fitted  for  a  laundry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  machinery  for  this  will  be  driven  by 
two  or  more  electric  motors. 

The  buildings  are  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  a 
six-inch  main  connected  to  the  Barnesville  waterworks 
system.  The  work  for  this  is  to  be  completed  by  Elev- 
enth Month  1st. 

Considering  the  many  cars  of  material  that  have 
been  received,  and  the  fact  that  everything  has  to  be 
hauled  from  either  Barnesville  or  Tacoma.  it  seems 
remarkable  that  they  have  been  unloaded  in  time  to 
keep  from  paving  demurrage  charges. 

The  plans  for  the  dormitory  for  the  girls  will  not  be 
decided  upon  now,  as  the  committee  feel  like  waiting 
for  the  approval  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  before  borrow- 
ing monev  to  erect  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Yearly 
Meeting  will  direct  that  it  be  built  at  once  as  the  girls 
cannot  all  be  accommodated  comfortably  in  the  main 
building. 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  the  boys'  dormitory  will  be 
completed  by  the  time  school  opens  so  that  this  build- 
ing will  accommodate  either  the  girls  or  boys.  This, 
with  accommodations  already  provided,  will  care  for 
the  School  in  pretty  good  shape  until  the  main  building 
can  be  completed. 

Gathered  Notes. 

With  Stammering  Lips. — Isaiah  xxviii:  ii. — It  is 
sometimes  said  that  no  man  can  be  an  acceptable  min- 
ister of  Christ  in  these  days  unless  he  is  educated  for 
the  position.  But  if  by  this  is  meant  a  certain  course 
at  school  or  college  it  is  not  true.  Beyond  question  the 
more  a  man  knows  the  better;  but  the  only  knowledge 
essential  for  a  minister  of  Christ  is  knowledge  of  God, 
and  we  constantly  find  men  whose  education  has  been 
prolonged  but  who  are  of  no  value  whatever  for 
preaching  the  Gospel.  They  are  like  a  "  dress''  sword — 
smooth  and  polished  and  making  an  excellent  appear- 
ance on  parade,  but  have  no  cutting  force,  and  are  use- 
less in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

In  a  certain  church  there  was  one  humble,  ignorant 
member  who  sought  for  lost  souls  and  led  them  to 
Christ.  His  success  was  far  beyond  that  of  any  of  the 
ministers  connected  with  the  meeting,  and  at  last  one 
of  them  said  to  him:  "What  is  the  secret  of  your 
power?  You  know  you  don't  speak  very  distinctly;  you 
stammer  in  talking,  and  I  don't  see  how  you  produce 
such  an  effect."  Said  the  stammerer,  "I  can  tell  you 
how  it  is;  I  just  give  the  word  of  God  and  it  don't 
stammer  at  all." — H.  B.  H.,  in  The  Armory. 

How  a  band  of  outlaws  was  transformed  is  a  thrilling 
story  from  the  Philippines. 

At  his  own  request,  Miguel  was  sent  to  a  frontier 
village  at  the  very  edge  of  the  mountains,  among  a 
half-wild,  mountain  peasantry  that  had  already  become 
Protestant.  They  built  him  a  fine  chapel,  and  week- 
days were  spent  in  conducting  a  school  for  the  children, 
with  frequent  preaching  services  for  all.  The  whole 
neighborhood  soon  flocked  to  hear  the  Gospel.  This 
district  is  a  lurking  place  for  bandits,  unprincipled  men 
who  are  too  lazy  to  work  and  do  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mit murder  for  a  little  pillage.  One  day  a  band  of  some 
half  dozen  of  these  cutthroats,  fully  armed,  came  into 
the  chapel  while  Miguel  was  preaching.  The  Spirit  gave 
him  courage  to  face  them  in  a  way  worthy  of  an  apostle, 
and  he  preached  so  strongly  about  the  judgment  and 
punishment  to  come  that  the  leader  of  the  band,  a  cool, 
hard-headed  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  with  many  a 
bloody  deed  to  his  record,  and  a  reward  of  four  hundred 
pesos  offered  by  the  government  for  his  capture,  dead 
or  alive,  fell  on  his  knees  in  tears  and  cried  out  for  help 
and  salvation,  if  any  were  to  be  had.  This  man,  with 
his  entire  band  of  outlaws,  has  since  reformed  and  he 
is  now  permitted  by  the  government  to  live  unmolested 
so  long  as  he  shall  lead  an  honorable  life;  all  this  as  the 
fruitage  of  the  Spirit-given  message  he  heard  that  day 
f  rom  our  boyish-looking  preacher. — Westminster  Teacher. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — During  Governor  Stuart's  admin- 
istration, according  to  a  statement  issued  by  Commis- 
sioner Foust,  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau,  two  thou- 
sand and  ninety-three  prosecutions  for  food  adultera- 
tion have  been  brought,  of  which  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one  were  under  the  oleomargarine  act.  This 
covers  a  period  from  First  Month,  1907,  to  Eighth 
Month  1st  of  this  year. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  lately  addressed  the  National 
Negro  Business  Men's  League,  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  In  his  address  he  said:  "There  is  improvement 
in  the  attitude  of  the  two  races  toward  each  other. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  no  drug  stores  owned  by  ne- 
groes. Now  there  are  two  hundred.  Black  men  now 
control  nearly  five  thousand  general  stores,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  homes  are  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  negroes.  They  own  and  occupy  three 
hundred  thousand  farms.  All  this  represents  real 
progress.  It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  white  man 
to  tender  aid  to  the  negro  in  all  his  enterprises.  If  in 
any  community  the  negro  quarter  is  wretched  and  one 
of  potential  criminality,  there  is  as  much  of  menace  to 
the  white  man  in  that  condition  as  to  the  black.  You 
colored  men  and  women  set  your  faces  like  flint  against 
those  who  would  preach  to  you  only  the  gospel  of  hate, 
envy  and  bitterness.  Realize  that  the  only  way  to 
help  your  race  is  not  by  preaching  vindictiveness  and 
hatred,  but  by  leading  your  people  up  to  prosperity 
through  good  citizenship." 


A  despatch  of  the  21st  from  Missoula,  Mont.,  says: 
"Mercilessly  and  relentlessly  the  forest  fires  in  western 
Montana  and  Idaho  are  sweeping  over  a  vast  area,  driv- 
ing hundreds  of  fugitives  before  them,  destroying  small 
settlements  and  wiping  out  of  existence  millions  of 
dollars  in  property."  It  is  also  stated  from  Washing- 
ton, on  the  21st,  that  "The  fires  are  now  especially 
threatening  in  the  Crater  Lake  country  of  southern 
Oregon.  Advices  to-night  indicate  that  at  least  two 
million  acres  of  timber  are  in  danger  of  being  swept 
away.  Supervisor  Buck  reports  that  the  situation  at 
Medford,  Ore.,  also  is  extremely  critical,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  extinguishing  the  flames,  which  in 
that  region  are  spreading  with  tremendous  speed." 

The  population  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  according  to  the 
recent  census  is  533,905;  an  increase  of  18.2  per  cent, 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  International  Esperanto  Congress  was  opened 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  1  5th  instant  with  hundreds 
of  delegates  from  thirty-seven  nations,  and  official 
representatives  of  eleven  countries  in  attendance.  The 
audience  was  composed  of  as  many  women  as  men. 
They  appeared  to  follow  the  words  of  the  speakers  in 
Esperanto  with  ease.  The  doctors,  in  a  special  meeting 
of  their  own,  declared  that  many  discoveries  in  medi- 
cine were  often  not  known  universally  for  several  years 
because  of  delays  in  translations  into  various  languages. 
Esperanto,  it  was  declared,  would  permit  the  prompt 
dissemination  of  such  information  to  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

A  corporation  has  been  formed,  which  it  is  expected 
will  establish  a  plant  near  Jersey  City  to  manufacture 
paraffin -lined  paper  receptacles  for  milk  and  other  food 
products.  The  new  corporation  expects  to  turn  out 
thirty  thousand  receptacles  daily.  It  is  the  American 
branch  of  a  powerful  English  corporation  with  large 
plants  in  London,  where  methods  of  handling  milk, 
cream  and  other  liquid  food  products  have  been 
revolutionized. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  continued  strike  of  street 
car  operators  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  telegram  of  the 
15th  instant,  says:  "The  city  is  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  Bank  clearings  last  week  fell  off  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  and  business  is  almost  suspended.  Manv 
stores  have  been  closed,  some  as  thev  were  not  making 
expenses  and  others  being  financially  embarrassed. 
It  is  no  unusual  sight  for  drunken  men  to  be  seen  on 
the  principal  thoroughfares  during  both  day  and  night 
shooting  recklessly  and  no  arrests  are  made."  The 
Governor  of  the  State  has  ordered  troops  to  be  sent 
there. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  im- 
portations into  the  United  States  during  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  Payne  tariff  law  were  larger 
than  in  anv  previous  year.  Figures  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Eighth  Month. 
iqio,  a  vear  lacking  five  days  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  tariff  law,  show  that  the  total  imports  during  the 
period  amounted  to  $1,562,621,181,  of  which  49.15  per 
cent,  entered  free  of  duty.  This  is  the  largest  amount 
entering  free  of  duty,  except  under  the  McKinley  law, 
when  a  little  more  than  fifty-three  per  cent,  came  in 
free. 

A  despatch  of  the  16th  from  St.  Petersburg  says: 
"The  horrors  of  the  cholera  scourge  in  Russia,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Rein,  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  has  been 
sent  by  the  Government  to  South  Russia  to  study 
measures  of  combating  the  disease,  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. Children  are  starving  in  many  instances  be- 
cause their  parents  have  died  of  the  disease,  leaving 
them  unsupported.  There  is  no  indication  yet  of  the 
epidemic  diminishing,  and  thousands  of  new  cases  are 
being  registered  daily." 

John  B.  Moissant.  of  Chicago,  has  lately  made  the 
first  aeroplane  flight  from  Paris  to  England.  He  landed 
about  six  miles  from  Dover,  having  stopped  at  Calais 
on  the  way.  The  flight  from  Calais  was  made  in  thirty- 
seven  minutes. 

Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  an  English  financier,  has  arranged 
to  establish  a  foundation  of  one  million  dollars,  the 
income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
Germans  seeking  employment  in  England  and  poor 
British  subjects  seeking  work  in  Germany,  who  are 
without  money  for  their  support. 

Lloyds,  the  great  London  insurance  concern,  on 
account  of  the  wet  season  in  England,  has  issued  a 
policy  which  insures  people  against  more  than  a  given 
minimum  of  rain  falling  in  any  week.  The  premium  is 
based  on  the  records  of  the  average  rainfall  for  a  long 
period  of  years. 

Several  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  province  of 
Bari,  in  Italy,  are  suffering'froirTan  epidemic  of'cholera. 


The  disease  is  especially  severe  at  Trani,  a  seaporn 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  twenty-five  miles  from  Bari,  anL 
Barletta.  The  authorities  express  confidence  thatn 
physicians  now  in  charge  of  the  various  infected  lis 
tricts  will  be  able  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  dist* 
but  so  far  the  death  rate  has  been  very  high,  t  s 
attacked  in  many  cases  dying  within  a  few  hours,  lii 
present  epidemic,  therefore,  is  of  a  virulent  type  | 
will  be  difficult  to  check.  The  Italian  officials  ascl 
the  outbreak  to  the  arrival  of  Russian  emigrants  fl 
Odessa. 

Farmers  in  Canada  have  raised  large  quantifier 
the  sugar  beet  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  stated  \ 
about  20,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  produce<Si 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Alberta  from  the  si| 
beet.  The  farmers,  who  delivered  49,250  tons  of  bj 
at  the  principal  factory,  in  Wallaceburg,  Ontario,! 
ceived  $5.89  per  ton  for  their  produce.  The  yiehj 
sugar  was  12.88  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  an  aveJ 
of  12.47  Per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Tokio  states  that  more  t 
one  thousand  persons  either  killed  or  missing,  at; 
four  thousand  houses  destroyed  and  more  than 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  nouses  damaged  was  f 
measure  of  the  damages  wrought  by  the  Japai 
floods,  as  announced  to  the  State  Department  byUn 
States  Ambassador  O'Brien,  at  Tokio,    He  stated  1 
"the  various  serious  floods  which  have  occurredpiti 
several  places  in  Japan  have  been  worse  in  Tokio 
its  suburbs,  where  the  city  is  supporting  one  hunc 
thousand  refugees."    The  damage  to  the  rice  crop 
estimated  at  $4,500,000. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  recei 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  84. 

Roy  W.  Rockwell,  la.,  per  Joseph  Henderson,  A 
(omitted  last  week);  Susanna  T.  Clement,  Calif.;  PI  Ijj 
Gregory,  Calif.;  Benj.  P.  Hoopes,  Phila.;  Susan  Pear: 
Pa.;  Sarah  G.  Woolman,  Pa.;  Caleb  Wood,  Phi 
Joseph  K.  Evens,  N.  J.;  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Pa.;  Mark 
Buzby,  N.  J.;  Sarah  A.  Holmes,  N.  J.;  Alzina  Robes 
Canada,  $1,  to  No.  27;  R.  Satterthwaite,  Del.;  Sallie 
Armor,  Del.;  Henrietta  French,  Mich.;  Beulah 
Rhoads,  N.  J.,  $14,  for  Samuel  N.  Rhoads,  N.  J., 
clay  Home,"  Pa.,  Sarah  Ann  Allen,  N.  J.,  "W.  ! 
Kitchen,"  Pa.,  Anna  Potts,  Phila.,  and  Eliza  C.  Amb 
Pa.;  Frank  H.  Goodwin,  N.  J.;  Mary  Y.  Webster,  I 
$6,  for  Pennell  Y.  Webster,  I.  Herbert  Webster 
Joel  A.  Blair;  Joseph  T.  Whitson,  Pa.;  Anna  W.  Bail 
Pa.;  Edward  M.  Jones,  G't'n;  John  P.  Sharpless,  I 
Sarah  T.  Williams,  O.;  B.  P.  Brown,  Ag't,  N.  C,  \ 
for  Joel  Johnson,  $4,  2  vols.,  Walter  J.  Brown,  Juli; 
Peele,  J.  Gurney  Parker  and  Joseph  P.  Parker;  Fr; 
W.  Wood,  N.  J.;  John  H.  Ballinger,  N.  J.;  S.  Frai 
Walton,  Pa.;  Henry  Saring,  Del.;  Anna  B.  Marsh 
N.  J.fW.  H.  Carpenter.  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  $8,  for  himsehj 
copies)  and  Burton  C.  Meighan  to  No.  39. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  I 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week 


NOTICES. 

Notice. — Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meet 
to  be  held  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Ninth  Month  15th.  Spe. 
train  leaves  Philadelphia,  9.00  a.  m.;  Camden,  c 
A.  m.;  Collingswood,  9.20  A.  m.;  Haddonfield,  9.25  A. 
Springdale,  9.40  A.  m.;  Marlton,  9.45  a.  m.  Return 
trains  leave  Medford  at  2.05  and  5.10  p.  m. 

Wanted. — A  young  Friend  desires  a  position ■ 
mother's  helper,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  sch( 
Address  "G,"  Office  of  The  Friend 


Japan  Floods. —  By  request  Friends  are  inforffl 
that  Ellen  W.  Longstreth,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  will  rece 
and  forward  contributions  for  the  relief  of  suffei 
from  the  floods  in  Tokyo  or  other  districts  in  Japan 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  yi 
1 9 1 0- 1 1,  begins  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  19 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal.  ' 
  Westtown,  Pa 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  |j 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  0| 
on  Fourth-day  mornings  only  from  9  to  1  o'clock. 

S.  E.  Williams 
Librari 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Circulation  of  Life. 

he  recommendation  in  our  late  Yearly 
ting  of  the  "Committee  Appointed  to 
t  Subordinate  Meetings,"  that  it  be  re- 
id,  came  as  a  surprise  and  disappoint- 
it  to  not  a  few  Friends.  The  announce- 
t  in  their  report  that  such  delegations 
id  to  become  formal,  and  to  lose  the 
iness  of  their  calling  in  the  routine  of 
Dinted  service,"  expresses  quite  perfectly 
well  known  position  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
Fortunately  there  is  great  concord  of 
ng  amongst  us,  that  ministerial  service, 
ther  of  individuals  or  of  committees, 
t  be  kept  under  the  direct  guidance  of 
Head  of  the  Church.  The  appointment 
Yearly  Meeting,  where  this  principle  of 
ance  is  obscured,  might  easily  become 
■  little  different  from  the  assignment  of 
^nod  or  of  a  Conference.  The  caution 
efore  of  the  late  committee  on  this  point 
mends  itself  more  widely,  as  it  was  not 
:cted  that  their  service  would  terminate 
i  a  single  year. 

1  this  article  we  are  concerned  to  inquire 
1  particularly  into  the  causes  of  the 
ppointment  that  seemed  so  general  at 
r  release.  That  disappointment,  as  in- 
ted  above,  could  have  no  root  in  the 
irmation  of  loyalty  to  the  moving  of  the 
it  of  Truth  as  the  right  ground  of  re- 
us service.  The  Yearly  Meeting  has  been 
erved  as  a  unit  on  this  vital  matter. 
:ing  Committees,  in  the  main,  have  their 
n  from  a  sense  of  a  call  to  quicken  the 
ilation  of  life,  throughout  the  body. 

important  that  there  should  be  a  very 
lite  conception  of  the  functions  proper 

uch  a  committee  to  exercise  to  this  end. 

large  sense  ministry  is  not  one  of  these 
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functions.  A  Yearly  Meeting  can  not  appoint 
that,  nor  a  committee  to  any  great  degree 
direct  it.  They  can,  and  very  properly  do 
encourage  the  occasion  for  its  exercise,  and 
make  the  way  easy  for  those  who  have  a  righ  t 
commission.  Intervisitation  in  this  spirit 
makes  a  most  precious  sense  of  brotherhood 
in  sharing  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed 
so  precious  is  this  experience  and  so  much 
does  it  eclipse  other  interests,  seemingly  less 
spiritual,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  visit- 
ing service  very  largely  gives  itself  over  to 
such  opportunities.  Do  these  opportunities, 
however,  involve  all,  or  most  of  that  which 
can  be  counted  on  to  secure  the  "circulation 
of  life."  The  late  committee  is  a  good  answer 
to  this  question.  Their  report  shows  that 
in  addition  to  attending  regular  meetings 
and  appointing  meetings,  they  entered  into 
such  close  sympathy  with  the  membership 
at  large,  and  made  such  a  careful  study  of 
the  distribution  and  conditions  of  meetings, 
as  to  put  the  Yearly  Meeting  under  deep 
obligation  to  them.  Their  communication 
has  very  much  the  savor  and  weight  of  a 
church  epistle,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  printed  form  in  which  it  is  circulated 
has  been  widely  read. 

The  faithfulness  of  individual  members, 
as  emphasized  in  their  report,  has  much  to 
do  with  the  health  and  growth  of  the  Society 
as  a  body.  Not  unlikely  it  accounts  more 
than  any  other  cause  for  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  some  meetings,  and  for  the  favor 
which  often  attends  the  sessions  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  If  the  circulation  of  that 
life,  thus  manifested  in  places,  could  be- 
come general,  our  Society  would  in  good 
measure  "arise  and  shine."  Two  means  in 
addition  to  the  visiting  of  meetings  or  the 
appointment  of  meetings  by  committees 
or  by  individuals,  have  been  brought  into 
activity  during  the  past  decade. 

The  first  is  the  arrangement  of  tea  meet- 
ings. In  a  dozen  or  more  active  centres, 
these  occasions  bring  the  membership  to- 
gether and  cement  them  as  a  group  having 
common  interests  by  the  consideration  of 
subjects  appealing  more  or  less  surely  to  all. 
In  more  than  a  dozen  other  localities  social 
conditions  are  such,  the  membership  so 
scattered,  the  cohesion  of  the  body  so  nearly 
lost,  that  tea  meetings  are  quite  unthought 
of.  And  yet  are  not  these  the  places  where 
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the  choice  must  soon  be  between  extinction 
of  the  Society  or  a  prompt  arrest  of  the 
tendency  to  extinction?  Could  not  a  com- 
mittee from  centres  where  there  is  experi- 
ence and  strength  in  these  lines,  manage 
three  or  four  such  meetings  during  a  year 
in  an  outlying  district? 

And  similarly,  can  not  the  fervor  and  life 
manifested  in  large  conferences  of  Round 
Table  interests  in  Philadelphia  be  repeated 
where  a  dozen  or  twenty  scattered  members 
pass  on  from  year  to  year  without  a  single 
opportunity  for  such  education  in  our  prin- 
ciples? Does  the  Society  as  a  whole  not  owe 
some  debt  to  languishing  congregations,  to 
share  the  social  and  educational  privileges 
that  the  favored  circumstances  of  some 
circles  have  multiplied  at  their  hands?  Can 
not  some  general  committee  or  association 
command  the  means  necessary  to  bring  this 
about  if  it  does  not  belong  to  the  province 
of  a  Yearly  Meeting  Committee? 

During  the  past  year,  in  an  old  meeting- 
house dating  from  George  Fox's  day,  we 
were  greatly  interested  to  note  that  a  re- 
fectory was  part  of  the  original  arrange- 
ments of  the  premises.  In  this  matter  his- 
tory seems  to  repeat  itself.  Lament  as  we 
will  the  changed  conditions,  Friends'  houses 
no  longer  receive  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty 
Friends  for  entertainment.  Most  of  our 
Quarterly  Meetings  have  recognized  this 
with  liberal  provision  in  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  the 
social  touch  entirely  in  the  small  meeting. 
Where  it  is  lost  the  decline  is  hastened. 
Activity  from  the  outside  to  revive  it,  or  to 
make  opportunities  for  instruction,  will 
doubtless  have  limitations.  It  "may  all  seem 
impracticable.  But  in  reflecting  upon  the 
need  of  a  gopd  circulation  of  life  through 
the  whole  body,  if  there  are  to  be  no  par- 
alyzed extremities,  the  social  situation  and 
educational  need  have  impressed  us  as  very 
compelling. 


The  only  invincible  apologetic  is  conver- 
sion. The  devils  believe  and  are  devils  still. 
The  trembling  victims  of  successful  apolo- 
getics may  have  the  unchanged  spirit  of 
demons.  But  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself— the 
witness  of  a  Divine  life  to  its  Divine  source, 
—Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian. 
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Peace. 

Translated  jor  The Friend  from  "La  Luce." 

The  peace  idea  continues  to  make  progress. 
With  a  little  variation  the  celebrated  phrase 
of  E.  Zola  can  be  adopted:  "  Peace  is  on  the 
march  and  nothing  can  stop  it."  On  occa- 
sions of  greater  or  less  dignity  the  chiefs  of 
the  State,  and  representatives  of  govern- 
ments speak  upon  peace  subjects,  hymns  on 
peace  are  sung  not  alone  in  congresses  but 
in  halls  of  Parliament,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  made  a  herald  of  peace  when  he  is 
scarcely  returned  from  his  not  peaceful 
African  hunt. 

In  the  organ  of  the  French  Society  for 
Arbitration  Among  the  Nations,  "Peace  by 
Law,"  there  is  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Deputy  C.  Beauquier,  in  which  is  outlined 
the  progress  made  by  the  peace  idea  in  the 
world  and  especially  in  parliamentary  bodies. 

The  establishment  of-  the  periodic  con- 
ference at  Aia  and  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion ;  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
Fashoda  and  Casablanca;  the  treaty  of  ob- 
ligatory arbitration  already  concluded  be- 
tween Italy,  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands; 
the  continued  growth  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  which,  founded  in  1 888  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  English  Deputy  Cremer, 
inaugurated  the  conference  of  Berlin  in  1908 
in  the  presence  of  eight  hundred  deputies 
belonging  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
received  the  highest  praise  of  Prince  von 
Bulow,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Empire;  the 
fact  that  in  Parliaments  (for  example  in  the 
French  Parliament),  one  can  speak  for  an 
entire  hour  without  arousing  clamor  or  being 
covered  with  insult,  as  happened  not  many 
years  before;  and  more  important  still  that 
Pichon,  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  spoke 
publicly  of  "European  Patriotism,"  all  these 
arouse  the  hope  of  a  better  future  and  justify 
in  part  theoptimisticconclusionsof  Beauquier 
when  he  says :  "We  are  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  toward  the  period  in  which  we  shall 
be  not  citizens  of  our  own  country  alone, 
but  also  citizens  of  the  world.  The  brother- 
hood of  the  people,  that  great  Utopia  of 
former  days,  has  already  become  a  reality. 
As  at  one  time  a  whirlwind  of  folly  swept 
over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  so  to-day 
a  wave  of  wisdom  is  passing  over  the  world 
and  is  revivifying  it." 

But  we  know  too  well  that  the  existing 
brutality  stands  in  severe  contrast  to  these 
inspiring  facts  and  rosy  hopes.  The  expense 
for  armaments  continues  to  increase  at  a 
frightful  rate.  The  war  balance  sheet  of  the 
European  nations  alone  increased  in  sixyears, 
from  1901  to  1906,  to  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  millions  (Lire).  If  it  continues  to 
increase  at  this  rate  in  1920  it  will  be  more 
than  a  million  million. 

On  account  of  this  expense  the  balance 
sheets  of  Germany  and  England  have  a 
deficit  of  five  hundred  millions  and  that  of 
France  of  two  hundred  millions.  In  a  period 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  months  there  were 
finished  or  ordered  in  the  English  shipyards 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  war  ships 
for  the  mother  country  and  for  five  other 
nations  of  Europe.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  earth  should  be  covered  with  cannon  and 
guns  and  the  sea  with  Dreadnoughts,  but 


the  snorting  demon  of  war  raises  itself  into 
the  air,  which  until  now  belonged  to  the 
birds  which  "the  Father  feeds,"  and  creates 
aerial  fleets  which  the  elements  thereupon 
take  in  charge  to  destroy.  Not  to  be  left 
behind,  our  government  (Italian)  hastens  to 
demand  a  credit  of  ten  millions  for  this 
noble  purpose! 

However,  Beauquier  is  right.  The  peace 
idea  triumphs  along  all  lines.  All  wish  for 
peace,  but  all  prepare  for  war.  The  chief 
and  most  direct  cause  of  the  European  ten- 
sion, said  Jaures  in  1909  in  the  assembly, 
"is  the  conflict  now  dull,  now  acute,  but 
always  deep  and  perilous  between  Germany 
and  England."  This  conflict,  to  the  shame 
and  the  dishonor  of  the  two  most  highly 
civilized  and  most  religious  nations  of 
Europe,  weighs  upon  other  people  and  makes 
"the  burden  of  living."  Yet  no  one,  not 
even  Roosevelt,  dares  to  take  the  initiative 
in  stopping  the  mad  race  to  destruction  and 
to  death.  And  all  this  is  done  under  the 
veil  of  Christianity!  In  any  event  it  is  not 
Christ's  Christianity.  What  will  make  men 
wise  again?  A  threat  of  disaster  by  the 
Comet  Halley  might  perhaps  have  some 
effect! 

The  French  academician  Lavisse,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  reception  to  Poincarre,  said: 
"Some  day  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
be  obliged  to  select  between  things  military 
and  things  social.  That  day  is  approaching. 
We  shall  be  placed  in  the  presence  of  two 
worlds,  two  diverse  conceptions  of  humanity. 
This  will  be  the  great  day,  the  "dies  magna." 

Does  it  not  seem  that  such  a  day  will 
come?  What  will  happen  two  thousand 
years  after  the  "pax  homnibus?"  What  can 
be  expected?  A  general  bankruptcy  or  some 
cataclysm  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  human  barbarity? 

And  upon  what  does  the  coming  of  this 
day  depend?  Upon  the  people  when  they 
shall  cease  to  be  herds  of  sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter. 

A.  Mangert  made  a  practical  proposition: 
"In  all  civilized  countries,"  he  said,  "there 
is  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  would 
desire  war.  Ask  your  neighbors  and  all  will 
answer  that  they  do  not  wish  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Make  those  who  answer 
thus,  do  so  in  writing  and  you  will  then  have 
petitions  to  the  governments  or  better  re- 
spectful and  formal  commands  in  which  the 
sovereign  people  say  clearly  that  between 
things  military  and  things  social  they  choose 
the  latter. 

What's  the  Use.-— "How  much  did 
you  ever  make  by  complaining?"  asked  a 
man  of  his  disgruntled  granddaughter. 
"Come,  now,  be  honest  with  yourself,  and 
think  it  all  out  and  see  if  you  do  not  lose 
by  grumbling."  Finding  fault  is,  indeed, 
an  unprofitable  occupation.  It  "snarls 
you  up  inside,"  as  the  little  boy  said  of  his 
hot  temper,  and  so  puts  you  out  of  joint 
with  the  world  that  you  are  sure  to  find 
something  more  to  grumble  about,  and  so 
it  goes  from  bad  to  worse  all  the  while. — 
East  and  West. 


No  one  ever  lost  his  way  to  heaven  who 
did  not  try  to  go  alone. 


it 


GOD  IN  MAN. 

Many  harps,  but  one  the  breeze; 
One  the  wind  in  many  trees 
One  the  air  in  many  flames; 
One  our  God  in  many  names. 

Many  waves,  but  one  the  sea; 
Many  leaves,  but  one  the  tree; 
One  the  ocean,  many  storms; 
One  the  Life,  but  many  forms. 

Many  dew-drops  in  the  sun, 
Source  of  all  their  sparkles  one; 
Light  of  light  and  Life  of  life, 
God  with  souls  hath  peace  or  strife. 

Many  branches,  one  the  Vine; 
Human  we  and  He  Divine; 
We  the  flames  and  He  the  air; 
Who  his  power  affront  shall  dare? 

Breathe  within  our  breathing  thou; 
Beat  within  our  pulses  now; 
Conscience  of  our  conscience  be, 
Soul  of  souls  eternally. 

The  late  Joseph  Coot 

The  Enemy. 

The  enemy  is  often  mentioned  in 
Bible.  Men  are  warned  against  his  v 
Who  is  the  enemy?  Our  Lord  does 
leave  us  in  the  dark.  He  says  plainly 
in  so  many  words  that  the  enemy  is 
devil.  Some  theologians  and  some  m 
ists  are  horrified  when  we  warn  men  ag; 
the  devices  of  Satan,  as  though  he  we 
real,  personal  being.  They  tell  us  that] 
doctrine  of  the  devil  is  an  exploded  I 
and  that  the  devil  is  a  myth. 

But  Jesus  did  not  think  so,  and  who 
say  that  Jesus  was  lacking  in  intellig 
or  that  He  was  ignorant  of  spiritual  tr 
But  some  will  say  that  while  He  was  a  g 
teacher,  He  lived  a  long  time  ago,  and 
words  must  be  interpreted  in  the  ligh 
the  times  in  which  He  lived.  He  did 
mean  to  teach  that  there  is  a  real  pe 
called  Satan,  but  the  people  of  his 
believed  it,  and  He  accommodated 
speech  to  the  low  order  of  intellig 
which  prevailed. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  lived  long  ago, 
his  words  were  not  merely  for  his  own-ti 
They  were  for  all  time.  The  words 
men  pass  away.  They  speak  to  their 
time,  and  with  the  light  of  the  time,  and 
few  years  the  world  has  outgrown  | 
doctrines.  Their  words  fail.  But  J 
spoke  in  the  light  of  God,  and  his  wc 
shall  not  pass  away.  They  are  as  fi 
and  vital  to-day  as  they  were  nineteen  h 
dred  years  ago. 

He  spoke  of  the  devil  as  a  real  thing,  ; 
He  was  either  deceived  or  He  was  ail 
ceiver  in  this  matter.  How  can  any  intf 
gent  man  bring  his  mind  to  believe  eitli 
If  there  was  a  devil,  then  there  is  one  it 
If  Jesus  did  well  to  warn  men  of  that  J 
against  his  devices,  we  do  well  to  reel 
that  warning  now.  If  it  was  the  busin 
of  Satan  then  to  sow  tares,  it  is  his  busiM 
now.  He  is  evidently  very  busy  ab( 
that  business  still.  Tares  are  spring! 
up  in  our  cities,  in  our  homes,  in  our  churcl 
in  all  the  world.  "Your  adversary  J 
devil  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeki 
whom  he  may  devour."  If  there  was  If 
a  time  when  men  should  watch,  that  m\ 
is  now. — Selected. 
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The  Hunting  Ants  of  Venezuela. 

n  an  interesting  account  of  two  ornitho- 
cal  expeditions  to  Venezuela  and  British 
ana  by  Mary  Blair  Beebe  and  C.  William 
:be  in  1908,  entitled  "Our  Search  For  a 
derness,"  occurs  the  following  graphic 
rative  of  the  hunting  ants  of  Venezuela, 
'he  writer  says:  "The  hunting  ants  sur- 
sed  all  the  others  in  interest.    Day  after 

we  would  come  across  their  great 
lies,  and  we  spent  many  hours  of  keen 
)yment  watching  their  advance.  We 

read  of  their  appearance  and  habits, 
had  heard  them  compared  to  Goths  and 
des  of  savages;  but  no  description  pre- 
js  one  for  the  actual  sight.  We  watched 
>articular  one  large  army  which  carried 
its  operations  only  a  short  distance  from 
house. 

Long  before  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
>  themselves  their  presence  would  be 
dded  by  the  flock  of  birds  which  kept 

in  advance,  feeding  upon  the  insects 
ch  flew  up  from  the  van  of  the  ant  legions. 

.  As  we  drew  nearer  a  strange  rustling 
id  reached  our  ears,  like  the  regular 
:ering  of  rain-drops,  and  before  we  knew 
e  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  thousands 
ctive  ants,  whose  rushing  and  scrambling 
ut  over  the  dead  leaves  caused  the  loud 
ling.  In  a  few  seconds  twenty  or  thirty 
;  had  climbed  upon  and  above  our  shoes, 

their  sharp,  nipping  bites  sent  us  in 
:e  to  the  flanks  of  the  army,  where  we 
d  ourselves  from  the  fierce  creatures, 
se  ants  are  not  large,  varying  from  a 
.  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  dark  in 
r,  with  lighter  red  abdomens. 
Until  one  becomes  accustomed  to  these 
es  of  carnage  the  sight  is  really  terrible, 
dally  when  one  lies  down  flat  and  takes 
int's-eye  view  of  the  field  of  battle.  Yet 
t  is  the  fierceness  and  savage  fury  on  one' 
,  and  the  hopeless  terror  or  frantic  efforts 
scape  on  the  part  of  the  victims  that  it 
is  but  little  imagination  to  stir  deeply 
s  sympathies. 

In  place  of  the  steady  advance  of  a  well- 
ed army,  presenting  a  solid  front  of 
ied  ranks,  the  formation  of  the  hunting- 
may  be  compared  to  an  innumerable 
;  of  cavalry  scouts  who  quarter  the 
ind  in  every  direction,  the  whole  army 
by  advancing  and  including  new  terri- 
in  the  scene  of  operations.  Frequent 
ies  or  louder  rustlings  follow  the  dis- 
:ry,  and  the  subsequent  terrible  struggle 
>me  quarry  of  noble  size — a  huge  beetle 
lighty  lizard. 

Dne  fact  impressed  us  from  the  first: 
y  creature  aroused  by  the  ants  seemed 
now  instinctively  of  the  awful  danger." 
:ther  through  odor,  or  sight,  or  sound, 
alarm  always  carried  its  full  meaning, 
cts  which  ordinarily  would  escape  the 
cting  net  by  a  single  quick  motion,  here 
ed  away  with  such  terror  that  they 
1  flew  against  our  clothes  or  a  tree,  and 
:  hurled  to  the  ground.  Lizards  took 
:er  under  our  shoes  or  shot  off  like  streaks 
ight  for  many  yards.  .  .  .  Even 
f|  were  not  a  surety  of  escape.  Twice  I 
moths  arise  heavily  from  their  hiding- 
P  with  a  half-dozen  of  the  little  fiends 


clinging  to  their  legs  and  wings.  One  was 
snapped  up,  ants  and  all,  by  a  big  fly- 
catcher, and  the  other  fell  among  the  quar- 
termaster's brigade  in  the  rear,  where  every 
ant  within  reach  dropped  his  load  and  hurled 
himself  upon  the  newcomer.    .    .  . 

"We  dropped  five  big  black  ants  into  the 
midst  of  the  marauders,  and  witnessed  a 
combat  as  thrilling  as  the  contest  between 
Greeks  and  Persians.  Four  of  the  insects 
alighted  on  a  small  rounded  stone  over 
which  three  hunting-ants  were  scurrying. 
Without  hesitation  the  black  giants  fell  upon 
the  brown  warriors  and  tore  them  limb  from 
limb,  with  the  loss  of  only  half  a  leg.  This 
is  not  a  very  serious  handicap  when  one  has 
five  and  a  half  robust  limbs  left!  The  fifth 
big  fellow  dropped  upon  a  mass  of  ants 
piled  like  foot-ball  players  upon  a  struggling 
scorpion,  whose  sting  was  lashing  the  air 
in  vain.  The  big  ant  started  another  rip- 
ple upon  this  pool  of  death,  which  soon 
smoothed  away,  leaving  no  recognizable 
trace  of  him.  But  the  quartet  of  big-jawed 
fellows  on  their  rock  citadel  fought  success- 
fully and  well.  No  ant  which  crept  to  the 
top  ever  lived  to  return  for  help.  The  four 
flew  at  him  like  wolves  and  bit  him  to  death. 
.  .  .  When  we  left,  two  hours  afterwards, 
the  army  had  passed  and  left  the  stone  and 
its  four  doughty  defenders,  who  showed  no 
immediate  intention  of  leaving  their  fortress. 

The  ground  over  which  the  hunting-ants 
passed  was  absolutely  bare  of  life  and,  con- 
trary to  the  rules  in  human  armies,  it  was 
among  the  camp-followers  and  foragers  that 
the  most  perfect  discipline  reigned.  In  the 
rear  of  the  main  army  were  lines  upon  lines 
of  ants  laden  with  the  spoils,  legs,  bodies, 
and  heads  of  insects  and  spiders,  bits  of  scaly 
skin  of  lizard  and  turtle,  joints  of  centipedes 
and  scorpions,  and  here  and  there  a  piece  of 
ragged  but  gaudy  butterfly-wing  borne  aloft 
like  the  captured  standard  of  some  opposing 
force. 

We  followed  three  lines  of  supply-carriers 
and  found  that  they  converged  on  some 
sheltered  hollow  in  a  tree,  or  under  a  boulder 
or  root.  Here  were  massed  countless  hordes 
of  ants  clinging  together  like  a  swarm  of 
bees.  In  the  centre  were  the  queen,  eggs 
and  young  of  these  nomandic  savages,  rest- 
ing thus  temporarily  until  the  far-distant 
scouts  should  report  another  shelter,  when 
the  whole  community  would  shift  to  the  new 
home,  farther  along  on  the  line  of  march. 


"  It  was  when  the  hunting-ants  discovered 
the  nests  of  other  species  of  ants  that  war- 
fare, true  to  its  name,  was  waged.  One  could 
watch,  as  from  a  balloon,  mimic  Waterloos 
and  Gettysburgs,  and,  sad  to  relate,  in  the 
case  of  inoffensive  species,  plunder,  murder 
and  abduction  by  the  wholesale.  After 
studying  the  ways  of  these  merciless  creat- 
ures, we  could  seldom  walk  through  the 
quiet,  sunlit  jungle,  with  blossoming  orchids 
everywhere  overhead  and  the  songs  of  birds 
and  pleasant  hum  of  insects  in  our  ears, 
without  thinking  of  the  tragedies  without 
number  ever  going  on  around  us." 

Remember  that  in  this  world  every 
mountain  top  of  privilege  is  girdled  by  the 
vales  of  lowly  duty. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


GOD'S  COVENANT  CARE. 

He  was  better  to  me  than  all  my  hopes. 

Me  was  better  than  all  my  fears; 
He  made  a  bridge  of  my  broken  works, 

And  a  rainbow  of  my  tears. 
The  billows  that  guarded  my  sea-girt  path, 

Carried  my  Lord  on  their  crest; 
When  I  dwell  on  the  days  of  my  wilderness  march, 

I  can  lean  on  His  love  for  the  rest. 

He  emptied  my  hands  of  their  treasured  store, 

And  his  covenant  love  revealed; 
There  was  not  a  wound  in  my  aching  heart, 

But  the  balm  of  his  breath  hath  healed. 
Oh,  tender  and  true  was  the  chastening  sore, 

In  wisdom  that  taught  and  tried. 
Till  the  soul  that  He  sought  was  trusting  in  Him, 

And  nothing  on  earth  beside. 

He  guided  by  paths  that  I  could  not  see, 

By  ways  that  1  had  not  known, 
The  crooked  was  straight  and  the  rough  made  plain, 

As  I  followed  the  Lord  alone. 
I  praise  Him  still  for  the  pleasant  palms, 

And  the  water-springs  by  the  way; 
For  the  glowing  pillars  of  flame  by  night. 

And  the  sheltering  cloud  by  day. 

And  if  to  warfare  He  calls  me  forth 

He  buckles  my  armor  on; 
He  greets  me  with  smiles  and  a  word  of  cheer, 

For  battles  his  sword  hath  won; 
He  wipes  my  brow  as  1  droop  and  faint, 

He  blesses  my  hands  to  toil; 
Faithful  is  He,  as  He  washes  my  feet, 

From  the  trace  of  earthly  toil. 

There  is  light  for  me  on  the  trackless  wild, 

As  the  wonders  of  old  1  trace; 
When  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  went  before 

To  search  me  a  resting  place. 
Has  He  changed  for  me?    Nay,  He  changes  not: 

He  will  bring  me  by  some  new  way 
Through  fire  and  flood,  and  each  crafty  foe, 

As  safely  as  yesterday. 

And  never  a  watch  on  the  dreariest  halt, 

But  some  promise  of  love  endears; 
I  read  from  the  past,  that  my  future  shall  be 

Far  better  than  all  my  fears. 
Like  the  golden  pot  of  wilderness  bread, 

Laid  up  with  the  blossoming  rod, 
All  safe  in  the  ark,  with  the  law  of  my  Lord, 

Is  the  covenant  care  of  my  God. 

Selected. 


Worship  being  the  outgrowth  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  us,  it  must  in  all  things  con- 
form to  the  written  Word,  which  is  given  by 
inspiration.  True  worshippers  then  will  obey 
every  doctrine.  They  will  not  use  outward 
adorning,  frivolous  conversation,  excess,  ex- 
travagance, practise  deceit,  overreach,  op- 
press the  weak;  will  be  just  in  dealings, 
whether  master  or  servant;  will  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men— not  do 
any  questionable  business.  They  will  fulfill 
the  precept  not  to  resist  evil,  which  prevents 
them  from  having  membership  in  worldly 
government  a'nd  in  corporations  which  liti- 
gate. The  spirit,  seeking  things  which  are 
above,  does  not  suffer  carnal  diversion,  as 
dancing,  theater-going,  playing  games  and 
having  other  amusements  catering  to  fleshly 
desires.  The  spirit,  longing  for  a  holy  life, 
is  congenial  only  with  kindred  natures ;  hence 
the  disorderly  are  not  to  be  continued  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church,  it  being  the  sheep- 
fold  of  the  redeemed,  not  a  harbor  for  world- 
lings. When  the  Church  ceases  to  practise 
these  spiritual  functions,  she  lapses  into  the 
world,  losing  her  loyalty  to  the  spiritual 
Bridegroom,  is  disowned  by  Him  as  his 
Bride  and  merits  the  reproof  of  all  loyal 
worshippers. — Gospel  Herald. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  Money  Amy  Didn't  Earn. — Amy 
was  a  dear  little  girl,  but  she  was  too  apt 
to  waste  time  in  getting  ready  to  do  her 
tasks,  instead  of  doing  them  at  once,  as  she 
ought.  In  the  village  where  she  lived  M. 
Thornton  kept  a  store  where  he  sold  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  including  berries  in  their  season. 
One  day  he  said  to  Amy,  whose  parents  were 
quite  poor: 

"Would  thou  like  to  earn  some  money?" 

"O,  yes,"  she  replied,  "for  I  want  some 
new  shoes,  and  papa  has  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  them." 

"Well,  Amy,"  said  M.  Thornton,  "1 
noticed  some  fine,  ripe  blackberries  in 
neighbor  Green's  pasture  to-day,  and  he 
said  that  anybody  was  welcome  to  them.  1 
will  pay  thee  thirteen  cents  a  quart  for  all 
thou  will  pick  for  me." 

Amy  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
earning  some  money,  so  she  ran  home  to 
get  a  basket,  intending  to  go  immediately 
to  pick  the  berries. 

Then  she  thought  she  would  like  to  know 
how  much  money  she  would  get  if  she  picked 
five  quarts.  With  the  aid  of  her  slate  and 
pencil  she  found  out  that  she  would  get 
sixty-five  cents. 

"  But  supposing  that  I  should  pick  a  dozen 
quarts,"  she  thought,  "how  much  would  I 
earn,  then?  Dear  me!"  she  exclaimed,  de- 
lightedly, after  figuring  awhile,  "I  could 
easily  earn  a  dollar  and  fifty-six  cents!" 

Then  she  proceeded  to  find  out  how  much 
she  would  get  for  fifty  quarts,  then  a  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  quarts.  She  was  get- 
ting rich  at  a  great  rate.  It  took  her  quite 
a  while  to  figure  all  this  out,  and  then  it  was 
so  near  dinner  time  that  she  had  to  remain 
at  home  until  after  dinner. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  she  took  her 
basket  and  hurried  away  to  the  pasture. 
Some  boys  had  been  there  before  dinner  and 
all  the  ripe  berries  were  picked.  She  could 
not  find  enough  to  fill  a  quart  measure. 

As  Amy  went  sorrowfully  home  she 
thought  of  what  her  teacher  had  often  told 
her: 

"Do  thy  task  at  once,  then  think  about 
it,  for  one  doer  is  worth  a  hundred  dream- 
ers."— Selected. 


Five  Kinds  of  Tongues. — The  tongue  of 
kindness  is  full  of  pity,  love  and  comfort. 
It  speaks  a  word  of  hope  to  the  desponding, 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  faint- 
hearted, of  sympathy  to  the  bereaved,  of 
consolation  to  the  dying.  Urged  on  by  a 
benevolent  heart,  it  loves  to  cheer,  console 
and  invigorate  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
sorrow. 

The  tongue  of  discretion  knows  when  to 
speak,  and  when  to  be  silent.  It  is  not 
cowardly;  it  dares  to  say  all  that  needs  to 
be  said.  But  it  does  not  tell  all  it  knows. 
It  is  careful  what  it  speaks,  when  it  speaks, 
where  it  speaks,  and  to  whom  it  speaks. 

The  tongue  of  knowledge  takes  no-pleasure 
in  retailing  small  talk,  scandalous  reports 
or  trifling  affairs  of  any  kind.  To  please,  to 
enlighten,  to  do  good  is  its  delight. 

The  tongue  of  truth  never  stretches  itself 


like  India  rubber  for  the  sake  of  a  good  story. 
It  dreads  all  lies,  white,  black  or  yellow.  It 
is  content  to  tell  truth  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  its  glorious  Author. 

The  tongue  of  humility  does  not  "speak 
great  swelling  words"  about  astonishing 
exploits.  It  boasts  not  of  its  own  great 
deeds.  It  has  very  little  to  say  of  its  own 
merits,  except  now  and  then  a  word  or  two, 
by  way  of  self-defense.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
more  delight  in  praising  others  than  itself. 
— Selected. 


The  Power  of  Sympathy. — The  wonder- 
ful results  of  dropping  seed  into  rather  un- 
promising soil  is  shown  by  an  experience  of 
an  itinerant  minister,  who,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  passed  through  a  prison  crowded 
with  convicts. 

One  gigantic  fellow  crouched  alone  in  a 
corner,  his  feet  chained  to  a  ball.  There 
was  an  unhealed  wound  on  his  face  where 
he  had  been  shot  while  trying  to  escape.  The 
sight  of  the  dumb,  gaunt  figure  touched  the 
visitor's  sympathies. 

"  How  long  has  he  to  serve?"  he  asked  the 
keeper. 

"  For  life." 

"Has  he  anybody  outside  to  look  after 
him — wife  or  child?" 

"How  should  I  know?  Nobody  has  ever 
noticed  him  all  the  time  he  has  been  here." 

"May  I  speak  to  him?" 

"Yes,  but  only  for  a  minute." 

The  minister  hesitated.  What  could  he 
say  in  one  minute?  He  touched  the  man's 
torn  cheek.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  said.  "  I  wish 
I  could  help  you." 

The  convict  looked  keenly  at  him,  the  hard 
lines  of  his  face  softened,  and  he  nodded  to 
indicate  that  he  believed  in  the  sympathy 
expressed. 

"1  am  going  away  and  shall  never  see  you 
again,  perhaps;  but  you  have  a  Friend  who 
will  stay  here  with  you." 

The  small,  keen  eyes  were  on  him;  the 
prisoner  dragged  himself  up,  waiting  and 
eager. 

"You  have  heard  of  Jesus?" 
"Yes." 

"  He  is  your  Friend.  If  you  are  good  and 
true,  and  pray  to  God  to  help  you,  I  am  sure 
He  will  care  for  you." 

"Come!"  called  the  keeper.  "Time's  up." 

The  minister  turned  sorrowfully  away. 
The  prisoner  crawled  after  him  and,  catch- 
ing his  hand,  held  it  in  his  own  while  he 
could.    Tears  were  in  the  minister's  eyes. 

Fourteen  years  passed.  The  convict  was 
sent  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  minister 
went  down  one  day  into  a  mine,  and  among 
the  workmen  saw  a  gigantic  figure  bent  with 
hardship  and  age. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  asked  the  keeper. 

"A  lifer,  and  a  steady  fellow;  the  best  of 
the  gang." 

Just  then  the  "lifer"  looked  up.  His  fig- 
ure straightened,  for  he  had  recognized  the 
minister.  His  eyes  shone.  "Do  you  know 
me?"  he  said.  "Will  He  come  soon?  I've 
tried  to  be  good." 

[As  the  result  of  true]  sympathy  the  life 
had  been  transformed;  the  convict  redeemed. 
— Christian  World. 


The  Happiest  Boy. — "Guess  who 
the  happiest  child   I   saw  to-day,"  fcu 
father,  taking  his  two  little  boys  on  ii 
knees. 

"Oh,  who,  father?" 

"But  you  must  guess." 

"Well,  said  Jim,  slowly,  "it  was  a 
rich  little  boy,  with  lots  and  lots  of  sw^ti 
and  cakes." 

"No,"  said  father.    "He  wasn't  i|h 
he  had  no  sweets,  and  no  cakes.  Wha 
you  guess,  Joe?" 

"He  was  a  pretty  big  boy,"  said 
"and  he  was  riding  a  bicycle." 

"No,"   said  father.    "He  wasn't 
and,  of  course,  wasn't  riding  a  bicycle,  pn 
have  lost  your  guesses,  so  I'll  have  to  |e 
you.    There  was  a  flock  of  sheep  crosm 
the  city  to-day,  and  they  must  have  Dpi 
a  long  way,  so  dusty  and  tired  and  thifc) 
were  they.    The  drover  took  them  p 
bleating,  and  lolling,  and  rolling  out  tki 
tongues,  to  the  great  pump  in  Hamilbi; 
Court,  to  water  them.    But  one  poor  u( 
ewe  was  too  tired  to  go  to  the  trough  jic 
fell  down  on  the  hot,  dusty  stones.  The" 
saw  my  little  man,  ragged  and  dirty  lid 
tousled,  spring  out  from  the  crowd  of  t 
chins  who  were  watching  the  drove,  fill  is 
hat  and  carry  it — one,  two,  three — oh,l 
many  as  six  times,  to  the  poor,  suffera. 
animal,  until  the  creature  was  able  to  | 
up  and  go  on  with  the  rest." 

"  Did  the  sheep  say,  'Thank you,'  fathe 
asked  Jim. 

"I  didn't  hear  it,"  answered  the  fatll 
"but  the  little  boy's  face  was  glowing,  M 
I'm  sure  he  knows  what  a  blessed  thing! 
is  to  help  what  needs  helping." — Selected. \\ 

Meeting  in  Christ's  Name. — "Wh 
two  or  three,"  saith  our  Lord,  "are  gathe; 
together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  mif 
of  them."    In  these  words  He  invites  us 
meet  not  only  with  one  another,  but,  in 
doing,  with  Himself  al^o.    Shall  the  Ki 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  condescend 
offer  his  Divine  presence  for  our  good,  a 
shall  we,  his  dependent  creatures,  set 
light  by  his  inestimable  kindness  as,  eitl 
wilfully  or  negligently,  to  let  slip  the 
precious  seasons  wherein  we  might  recei 
his  blessed  assistance,  so  necessary  to  c 
help  and  salvation?   Shall  the  poor,  peris 
ing  gratifications  of  sense  and  self-love, 
any  inconveniences  of  a  trivial  nature, 
suffered  to  prevent  our  dutiful  attendan 
upon  Him,  in  whom  alone  stands  our  ev< 
lasting  interest?  Shall  a  cloudy  sky,  a  lit 
wet,  a  little  cold,  a  little  ease  to  the  flesh, 
view  to  a  little  earthly  gain,  or  any  comm< 
incident,  furnish  an  excuse  for  declining  tl 
duty,  and  thereby  depriving  ourselves  cf  ti 
blessed  advantage,  often  vouchsafed  to  tl 
faithful,  of  enjoying  heavenly  communk 
together  in  spirit  with  the  Lord  of  life  ar 
glory? — London  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle,  176 

There  is  sound  sense  in  looking  after  ou 
selves,  for  others  are  to  be  helped  or  hii 
dered  by  what  we  are  as  well  as  by  what  v 
do. — Margaret  Bottome. 


Pity  sinners,  and  endeavor  to  reclaii 
them,  rather  than  aggravate  or  publis 
their  crimes. 


Ninth  Month  1, 1910. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
^hitson,  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
riends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
ilphia. 

"God  has  his  best  things  for  the  few 
Who  dare  to  stand  the  test, 
God  has  his  second  choice  for  those 
Who  will  not  have  his  best." 

The  Best  They  Will  Stand  For. — The 
■esent  mayor  of  New  York,  whose  adminis- 
ation  to  date  has  afforded  numerous  agree- 
)le  surprises  to  reformers  who  seriously 
istrusted  him  before  his  election,  is  quoted 
saying:  "We  cannot  drive  the  people  of 
iy  community  great  or  small.  We  must 
t  the  best  they  will  stand  for  at  the  time. 
e  must  carry  forward  the  work  as  far  as 
;  can,  and  where  we  must  leave  it  others 
ill  pick  it  up  and  go  forward."  The  city 
New  York  embraces  "more  Italians  than 
y  city  in  Italy;  more  Irishmen  than  any 
unicipality  in  Ireland,  more  Jews  than 
rusalem  ever  sheltered  in  all  its  history," 
d  Germans,  Russians, Poles,  Syrians,  Chi- 
se  and  other  nations  by  the  thousands  and 
ns  of  thousands.  It  is  America  in  the 
iking — "the  melting-pot  of  nations."  Out 
this  "strange  broth  of  humanity"  self- 
verning  America  is  recruiting  her  citizen- 
ip.  We  cannot  agree  fully  with  the  mayor 
at  a  people  may  not  be  in  a  measure 
Iriven,"  but  when  people  speak  flippantly 
out  law  making  and  law  enforcement  as 
ough  legislatures  and  rulers  may  accom- 
ish  anything,  we  can  but  wish  for  their 
fn  good,  a  deeper  sympathy  on  their  part 
•the  men  "at  thefront."  It  is  the  province 
legislation  to  make  it  easy  to  do  right  and 
inful  to  do  wrong,  but  in  a  government 
f  the  people  by  the  people,"  there  is  more 
pe  in  endeavoring  to  lead  the  people  than 
forcing  them.  Hence  the  need  every- 
ere  and  all  the  time  of  educators  and  up- 
ht  leaders.  If,  as  was  demonstrated  in 
:  article  in  The  Friend  of  Eighth  Month 
th :  "No  Governmen  t  has  a  Right  to  Legalize 
:e,"  the  saloon  cannot  exist  without  in- 
y  to  a  community,  then  the  statutes  by 
ich  it  exists  are  in  violation  of  funda- 
ntal  law.  But  until  the  sovereign  people 
and  understand  and  act  accordingly,  we 
a  people  cannot  have  "God's  best"  be- 
lse  we  will  not.  We  can  have  only  "the 
;t  we  will  stand  for." 


jTand  Together. — There  is  no  necessity, 
vever,  for  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
ny  places.  The  corruption  and  wicked- 
s  of  officials  and  failure  of  the  enlightened 
nent  to  stand  together  are  alone  respon- 
le.  In  fact  the  entire  responsibility  rests, 
nany  places,  upon  the  church-going  people. 


s  Detroit  the  Only  City? — The  Pro- 
Hion  Press  comments  as  follows: 
'ixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  ministers  of 
:roit,  and  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
>on keepers  of  the  same  city,  vote  the 
uiblican  party  ticket.  A  smaller  number 
iquor  sellers,  and  of  preachers  as  well, 
port  the  Democratic  side  in  the  wolverine 
:ropolis.  The  saloons  of  Detroit  are  as 
:en  and  corrupt  as  those  of  any  other 


large  city.  The  best  friend  a  saloonkeeper 
could  ask  for,  is  the  man  who  at  the  polls  will 
support  the  gang  that  protects  and  perpetu- 
ates his  "trade."  The  only  man  the  Detroit 
saloonkeeper — or  any  other  for  that  matter 
— fears,  is  the  one  who  casts  a  clean  ballot 
against  the  liquor  parties  and  for  a  ticket 
and  a  party  that  is  independent  of  and  has 
no  favor  to  pay  to  the  saloon  crowd  either 
before  or  after  the  election. 


Temperance  Posters. — The  temperance 
reform  depends  upon  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment  for  victory. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  never 
read  a  temperance  paper  or  attend  a  tem- 
perance meeting,  who  need  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic 
liquors  upon  the  human  system,  and  need 
to  know  the  economic  facts  relative  to  the 
traffic. 

How  to  reach  them  is  the  vital  question. 
As  we  look  about  us,  we  see  on  every  hand 
the  glaring  advertisements  of  brewers  and 
distillers.  These  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  sug- 
gest to  hundreds  the  opportunity  to  indulge. 

The  temperance  poster  will  aid  materially 
in  correcting  the  wrong  education  of  the 
liquor  bill-board. 

In  Great  Britain  more  than  one  hundred 
boroughs  and  municipalities  have  published 
their  own  posters,  often  signed  by  the  health 
officer  or  the  mayor,  and  frequently  by  both. 
In  Illinois  both  scientific  and  economic  pos- 
ters have  been  used  in  many  counties  with 
telling  effect.  Australia  and  the  United 
States,  in  a  limited  degree,  have  followed 
the  example  of  England  and  France.  The 
poster  is  an  impressive  way  to  popularize 
science  and  bring  important  facts  to  the 
attention  of  indifferent  and  busy  people. 
We  earnestly  commend  it  as  a  method 
worthy  of  adoption  wherever  possible. — 
Youth' s  Instructor. 


"Mental  suasion  for  the  man  who  thinks, 
Moral  suasion  for  the  man  who  drinks, 
Legal  suasion  for  the  drunkard  maker. 
Prison  suasion  for  the  statute  breaker." 

The  Temperance  Reform. — Away  up 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  New  England,  the 
Lord  saw  a  tough  little  Lebanon  cedar  of  a 
man,  self-centered,  concentrated,  getting 
rich  in  a  tannery.  He  was  a  Quaker,  and 
was  not  looking  for  a  fight.  God  came  to 
him  one  night,  and  in  the  wreckage  of  a 
single  home,  spread  out  the  liquor  trade 
before  his  eyes  and  said:  "Tan  that!  Kill 
this  loathsome  parasite  upon  the  body  poli- 
tic! Put  a  stop  to  this  confidence  game 
against  the  young  and  ignorant  and  weak! 
Put  a  stop  to  this  child-stealer!  Put  a  stop 
to  this  acid-thrower  at  the  beauty  of  public 
order!" 

Neal  Dow  heard  well  and  obeyed.  And 
since  that  year,  such  liquor  dealers  as  remain 
in  Maine  are  known  and  know  themselves 
to  be  human  vermin  running  in  the  sewers 
of  unclean  politics.  The  brave  infection 
spread.  Half  the  States  caught  it.  And 
long  ere  this,  the  legalized  gangrene  would 
have  sloughed  out  and  healed;  but  civil  war 
came  like  a  blight  on  the  new  hope.  The 
first  thing  it  called  for  was  whiskey.  The 
thing  it  taught  men  at  the  front  and  the 


children  at  home  was  whiskey.  The  thing 
it  put  in  political  power  was  whiskey.  The 
thing  it  put  in  the  freed  hands  of  slaves  was 
whiskey. 


The  reconstruction  years  were  the  Ameri- 
can Dark  Ages.  The  temperance  work  of 
half  a  century  lay  in  ruins.  The  federal 
special  tax  on  liquor  dealers  had  made  State 
sovereignty  a  farce.  But  truth  was  only 
crushed  to  earth.  It  did  not  die. — John  G. 
Woolley. 


To  the  Freemen  of  Pennsylvania. — 
On  Seventh  Month  18th  a  "calP'fora  Conven- 
tion was  issued,  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
well-known  citizens.  Amongst  its  declara- 
tions are  the  following: 

"  It  is  known  to  all  men  that  representa- 
tive free  government  has  been  overthrown 
in  Pennsylvania. 

"The  empty  forms  remain;  but,  with 
unimportant  exceptions,  all  governmental 
functions  are  performed  by  the  creatures 
of  a  political  machine  whose  power  is  based 
upon  force  and  fraud  and  the  chief  end  of 
which  is  the  division  of  public  plunder. 

"The  manipulators  of  this  machine  have, 
in  a  peculiarly  shameless  manner,  dictated 
the  actions  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions. 

"We,  therefore,  appeal  to  and  urge  all 
citizens  retaining  any  manly  readiness  for 
patriotic  service  to  unite  in  an  effort  for 
the  overthrow  of  arrogant  wrong. 

"Liberty  and  justice  are  in  greater  jeop- 
ardy than  would  be  possible  from  a  foreign 
invader. 

"The  enemies  of  good  government  dis- 
regard party  lines  whenever  it  suits  their 
selfish  purposes. 

"Their  power  can  be  broken  only  by  ab- 
solute disregard  of  partisanship  on  the  part 
of  conscientious  citizens." 

In  response  a  large  and  reputable  gather- 
ing of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
met  in  Philadelphia,  and,  calling  upon  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  "regardless  of 
former  party  affiliations,"  to  join  for  the 
defeat  of  "the  political  partisanship  of  the 
Boss  and  the  Saloon,"  adopted  a  platform 
under  the  name  of  The  Keystone  Party. 
The  platform  demands  election  reforms, 
short  ballot,  civil  service,  home  rule  ("local 
option"),  election  of  senators  by  popular 
vote,  a  public  service  commission,  better 
protection  of  labor,  and  other  reforms.  The 
following  nominations  were  made:  Governor, 
Wm.  H.  Berry;  Lieutenant-Governor,  D. 
Clarence  Gibboney;  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Casey;  Treasurer,  Scully. 


Liquor  Methods  in  Politics. — "If  as- 
pirants for  public  offices  are  found  to  be  in 
harmony  with  us,  work  as  a  unit  for  their 
election  regardless  of  party.  If  known  to  be 
opposed  to  our  welfare,  move  heaven  and 
hell  to  defeat  them.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
escape — they  are  breeders  of  trouble  and 
must  be  exterminated." — President  J.  W. 
Morrison,  Washington  State  Liquor  Deal- 
ers' Association. 

The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 
(Luke  xvi:  8.) 
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Tennyson's  Faith. 


The  faith  of  Tennyson  in  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  was  as  pronounced  as  his  faith 
in  a  future  life.  As  he  was  walking  with  a 
friend  in  the  garden,  on  one  occasion,  he  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Christ.  For  a 
moment  he  did  not  answer,  then  he  stopped 
by  a  beautiful  flower,  and  said:  "What  the 
sun  is  to  that  flower,  Jesus  Christ  is  to  my 
soul.  He  is  the  Sun  of  my  soul."  Very 
positively  does  he  express  himself  in  "In 
Memoriam :" 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

In  1839  he  wrote  to  his  future  wife  that 
he  was  staying  with  a  man  and  his  wife,  who 
were  "two  perfectly  honest  Methodists." 
"When  I  came,"  he  says,  "  I  asked  her  after 
news,  and  she  replied,  'Why  there  is  only 
-  one  piece  of  news  that  I  know,  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men.'  And  I  said  to  her:  'That 
is  old  news  and  good  news  and  new  news,' 
whereupon  the  good  woman  seemed  satisfied. 
I  was  half  yesterday  reading  anecdotes  of 
Methodist  ministers,  and  liking  to  read  them, 
too,  .  .  .  and  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
that  purest  light  of  God." 

The  day  before  his  death,  the  mind  of  the 
poet  was  wandering,  and  in  these  moments 
he  thought  he  was  walking  with  Gladstone 
and  showing  him  the  trees.  Then  he  said: 
"  I  want  to  see  the  sky  and  the  light."  The 
next  day,  his  last  on  earth,  "he  gathered 
himself  together,  and  said  one  word  to  the 
doctor  who  was  attending  him:  'Death?' 
The  doctor  bowed  his  head — and  he  said, 
'That  is  well.' " 


"Crossing  the  Bar,"  written  in  1889,  was, 
it  is  said,  read  to  an  old  servant,  a  nurse,  who 
had  asked  the  poet  to  write  a  hymn.  When 
she  heard  the  poem  read  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  remarked:  "It  isn't  a  hymn;  it's  a 
psalm!"  Tennyson,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  told  his  son  that  he  wished  this  always 
to  come  at  the  end  of  all  editions  of  his 
poems.  There  may  we  read  the  confident 
hope  of  this  great  poet  of  the  Victorian  age 
"that  the  Great  Pilot  will  bring  the  traveler 
in  peace  and  safety  to  the  journey's  end." — 
William  J.  Hart,  Utica,  N.  Y '.,  in  The 
Christian  Advocate. 

For  The  Fhiend. 

Thoughtlessness. 

As  I  was  sitting  with  a  small  gathering  of 
Friends  in  a  mid-week  meeting  recently,  there 
was  borne  in  to  our  ears  the  jarring  sounds 
of  some  rough  conversation  from  the  street. 
A  party  of  boys,  or  young  men,  not  of  a  very 
sober  habit,  I  judged,  were  commenting  on 
one  another  and  on  some  topic  that  inter- 
ested them,  using  language  that  was  rather 
freely  interspersed  with  the  profane  swearing 
which  is  often  such  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  young  people  of  this  class. 

There  was  no  one,  I  suppose,  in  the  meet- 
ing-house who  is  ever  under  the  slightest 
temptation  to  use  any  of  this  vocabulary. 
The  "guarded  religious  education"  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  most  Friends  has  pre- 
vented us  even  from  becoming  familiar  with 
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the  sound  of  the  words  until  we  are  of  an 
age  past  which  it  is  not  easy  to  form  new 
habits;  besides,  we  have  all  learned  a  thor- 
ough abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  real  profan- 
ity. The  freedom  from  temptation  to  this 
sin  was  to  me  a  cause  of  thankfulness;  at  the 
same  time  I  wondered  whether  we  were  all 
free  from  any  taint  of  the  spirit  of  which  this 
profanity  is  a  sign. 

What  is  this  spirit?  Why  do  boys  and 
young  men  thus  carelessly  bandy  words  and 
phrases  which  are  full  of  precious  or  solemn 
meaning  to  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus? 
Surely  some  part  of  the  spirit  is  represented 
by  the  idea  of  thoughtlessness.  If  these 
young  people  thought  of  the  meaning  of 
their  words  they  would  change  their  speech. 
They  do  not  really  mean  the  wishes  that  they 
express;  sometimes  they  may  not  even  know 
what  the  words  mean.  Their  profanity  is  a 
result,  in  part  at  least,  of  their  thoughtless- 
ness. 

The  question  then  came  into  my  mind: 
In  what  respects  am  I  also  in  danger  from 
thoughtlessness?  When  I  make  a  chance 
remark  that  is  not  to  the  praise  or  credit  of 
any  person, — when  I  say  anything  in  a  per- 
son's absence  that  I  should  not  care  to  say 
in  his  presence, — I  am  falling  into  this  same 
temptation  from  thoughtlessness.  Even 
when  I  indulge  my  curiosity  to  the  extent 
of  asking  another  for  information  about  a 
person  which  might  tend  to  lower  him  in 
my  estimation,  unless  I  really  need  the  in- 
formation, I  am,  it  seemed  to  me  again, 
guilty.  All  the  idle  gossip,  all  the  mild  de- 
traction of  my  neighbors,  comes  from  this 
same  thoughtlessness.  Am  I  any  less  guilty 
than  the  ignorant  young  man  who  uses  pro- 
fane words  in  the  same  spirit? 

Another  sign  of  thoughtlessness  is  the 
indulgence  in  the  mild  exclamatory  words 
which  I  occasionally  use,  as  well  as  hear  from 
other  people  who  would  never  think  of  swear- 
ing. I  suppose  we  cannot  always  help  being 
caught  by  surprise,  or  off  our  guard;  but  we 
might  perhaps  be  more  watchful  about  the 
words  that  we  use  at  such  times. 

But  possibly  more  serious  lapses  in  this 
direction  are  indicated  by  those  occasions 
on  which  some  may  momentarily  give  place 
to  an  irreverence  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  great  and  Divine  things.  Our  new 
Query  has  in  it  the  phrase,  "reverent  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  While  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  proper  kind  of  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  I  believe  also  that  irreverence,  or 
an  off-hand  or  familiar  attitude  of  mind  in 
dealing  with  them,  may  destroy  any  help 
that  might  have  come  from  their  study. 

A  good  summary  of  the  thoughts  suggested 
by  these  idle  words  heard  on  the  street  is 
therefore  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist:  "Let 
the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation 
of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O 
Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  Redeemer." 

R.  C.  B. 


A  man  may  transgress  as  truly  by  holding 
his  tongue  as  by  speaking  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips. — C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

The  two  chief  failures  of  the  age  are  a  lost 
sense  of  God  and  a  lost  sense  of  sin,  and  this 
because  men  are  not  looking  at  the  cross. 
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National  Forests  as  National  Playgrounds; 

Before  the  year's  outing  season  is  oM\ 
nearly  half  a  million  persons  will  h;le 
sought  recreation  and  health  in  the  Natiojdl 
Forests  of  the  United  States.  Accordingoj 
the  record  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  AaM: 
culture,  the  total  last  year  was,  in  cl«|j 
figures,  406,775.  The  National  ForeeM 
made  more  and  more  accessible  each  yjrj; 
through  protection  and  development  by  jer 
Government,  are  fast  becoming  great  rw< 
tional  playgrounds  for  the  people. 

The  use  of  the  forests  for  recreation  isjsj 
yet  in  its  beginning,  but  is  growing  steadji, 
and  rapidly — in  some  of  the  forests  at  m 
rate  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.  I. 

The  records  show  that  the  seasonal  uselj, 
the  forests  runs  from  two  months  inlt 
Colorado  forest,  such  as  the  Routt,  to  twejlr, 
months  in  an  Alaskan,  such  as  the  TongaBj 
But  the  uses  differ.    In  Colorado  the  t|I( 
thousand  visitors  entered  the  forest  to  fil  I 
to  camp,  to  climb,  and  to  drink  the  medicil  „ 
waters;  in  Alaska  the  one  thousand  alml  J 
solely  to  hunt  and  fish.    The  twenty-cl 
thousand  persons  who  went  into  the  <i 
conino  Forest,  Arizona,  during  nine  mont 
went  to  camp  or  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  D 
ing  four  months  fifty  thousand  persons  a 
ited  the  Angeles,  California.  The  most  poj 
lar  of  the  forests  is  the  Pike,  containing  i 
famous  peak  of  that  name.    The  varic 
attractions  within  its  limits,  including  i 
scenic  railway,  drew  one  hundred  thousa 
tourists  and  others.   By  principal  States 
National  Forest  visitors  numbered  23,00c 
Arizona;  103,000  in  California;  140,000! 
Colorado;  19,000  in  Montana;  10,000  in  N 
Mexico;  33,000  in  Oregon;  22,000  in  Ida] 
16,000  in  Utah,  and  12,000  in  Washing^ 

Of  the  natural  wonders  and  landmarks: 
interest  in  the  National  Forests,  several  h; 
been  set  apart  as  National  Monumer 
among  them  Cinder  Cone,  a  great  lava  ba 
in  California;  the  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings,  ext< 
sive  remains  of  a  pre-historic  race  in  N  i 
Mexico;  the  unsurpassed  Grand  Canyon  * 
the  Colorado -in  Arizona;  Jewel  Cave,  Soi  1 
Dakota;  Lassen  Peak,  the  terminus  of  a  k;  f 
line  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Cascades; 
Pinnacles,  a  collection  of  remarkable  jag£ 
peaks  in  California;  and  the  Ton  to,  a  grc  1 
of  pre-historic  ruins  in  the  Tonto  Forest  J 
Arizona.   The  Big  Trees,  Glacier  Park,  ;  s. 
Petrified  Forest,  the  Oregon  Caves,  and  nu  & 
erous  other  phenomena  serve  to  attr 
other  hosts  of  visitors. 

The  rangers  and  the  guards,  besides  1  4 
service  they  perform  against  the  spread  " 
fire,  often  point  out  the  best  site  for  ij  1 
camper  and  the  easiest  route.    A  record 
9,218  miles  of  trail  cut,  1,236  miles  of  rc 
laid  out,  and  4,851  miles  of  telephone  1:  m 
strung,  tells  what  the  Government  has  dc 
in  the  way  of  pushing  the  conveniences 
civilization  into  the  primeval  forest.  1 
day  of  the  wilderness  of  the  savage  and  1 
pioneer  is  swiftly  passing;  the  day  of  1 
National  Forests  as  productive  resources  a  '/ 
as  National  parks  approaches. — U.  S.  I 
partment  0}  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.  \ 

Would  thou,  indeed,  have  Christ's  kir 
dom  advanced?  Then  let  Him  be  t 
King;  first  give  Him  thine  own  heart. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
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ANIMAL  NATURE. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  livelong  night:  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 

Nice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain; 

But  coying  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay.  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  forever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

  Cowper. 

"Any  picture  of  life  that  leaves  religion 
t,  no  matter  how  cleverly  drawn  it  may  be, 
II  never  make  any  great  or  far-reaching 
peal  to  men,  and  any  life  that  tries  to 
,ve  religion  out  will  find  itself  robbed  of 
'  best,  the  most  inspiring,  the  most  satis- 
ng  portion  that  comes  to  men,  will  find 
slf  'bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries,'  a 
or  and  empty  and  tragic  thing,  without 
piration  and  without  hope." — Christian 
ardian. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends.  ' 

etings  Next  Week  (Ninth  Month  jth  to  mth): 
nthly  Meetings: 

Cennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Ninth 

Month  6th,  at  io  a.  m. 
Ihesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Ninth 

Month  6th,  at  io  a.  m. 
ihester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Ninth  Month  6th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
iradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Ninth 

Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
lew  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Ninth 

Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Jpper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day, 

Ninth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 

taddonfield,  N.  J„  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month  7th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  8th,  at 
10  a.  m. 

wchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth 
Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 

ondon  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  8th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

urlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  8th,  at 
10  A.  M. 

alls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month 
8th,  at  10  a.  m. 

vesham,  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth 
Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 

pper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 
Ninth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 


riends'  Select  School. — Seven  of  the  teachers  of 
Friends'  Select  School  have  attended  Columbia  and 
University  of  New  York  during  the  summer  session . 
ira  H.  Cheney,  Nellie  E.  Davis  and  Anne  Balder- 
have  been  connected  with  the  School  in  former 
s.  William  V.  Dennis,  Lewis  W.  Cruikshank,  Emily 
.ongnecker  and  L.  Lucile  Wheeler  will  be  new  the 
ing  year.  All  report  work  of  value  accomplished 
ng  the  summer. 

itters  from  Walter  W.  Haviland  and  E.  Theresa 
Iman  give  accounts  of  many  interesting  experiences 
ng  their  travels  in  Europe.  Both  attended  the 
it  conference  at  Edinburgh. 

Correspondence. 

ie  following  are  extracts  from  a  private  letter  to  a 
id  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia: 
Ras-el-Metn, 
Care  of  British  Post  Office, 
Beyrout,  Syria, 
2  viii  mo.,  1910. 

Dear  Friend: 

e  have  just  finished  the  annual  examination  of  all 
schools.  We  generally  get  an  outside,  impartial 
niner  to  go  round  so  as  to  have  a  thorough  exami- 
n.  We  invite  criticism  so  as  to  know  whatever 
be  our  weak  points,  and  by  attending  to  these  our 
>1  work  may  be  more  and  more  sound  and  thor- 
•  I  am  thankful  to  say  we  have  got  a  very  good 
t  this  year.  It  shows  that  our  native  teachers  have 


been  very  faithful  and  diligent  in  their  work.  Our 
Ras-el-Metn  boys'  school  is  at  the  top  of  all  our  day 
schools,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  efficiency.  We 
have  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  boys,  and  I  think 
they  have  been  as  well  taught  in  every  subject  as  it  is 
possible  to  teach  in  an  elementary  school.  Of  course 
we  give  much  time  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  //  is 
the  principal  thing.  And  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  how 
thoroughly  many  of  ourolder  boys  understand  the  Bible 
and  how  much  of  it  they  have  committed  to  memory. 
The  Holy  Spirit  can  take  Truth  which  is  stored  in  the 
mind  and  use  it  in  illuminating  the  mind  and  quicken- 
ing the  conscience  and  so  bring  forth  fruit  which  will 
be  to  life  eternal.  It  is  in  this  faith  and  hope  we  work 
amongst  the  young,  and  I  can  assure  thee,  the  work 
among  the  children  is  most  encouraging.  I  believe 
many  of  their  young  Hearts  have  been  won  for  the 
Saviour,  and  as  they  now,  many  of  them,  go  out  from 
us  into  the  world  to  begin  the  struggle  of  life  for  exist- 
ence, we  seek  to  follow  them  with  our  prayers,  and  de- 
sire that  they  may  be  kept  from  evil,  and  that  the  Scrip- 
tural ideals  which  they  have  learned  in  school,  may 
still  be  the  guiding  star  of  their  lives. 

Our  meetings  are  at  present  largely  attended,  and 
myEnglish  BibleClasson  First-day  evenings  is  crowded. 
As  the  latter  is  attended  entirely  by  young  men  and 
women,  it  is  always  an  inspiring  time.  It  is  a  great 
joy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  teaching  such  a  class. 

There  is  a  great  awakening  in  this  country  and  an 
earnest  seeking  for  better  things.  In  many  cases  people 
do  not  know  what  they  want.  Only  they  know  that 
they  are  in  a  kind  of  stagnant  pool,  and  they  want  to 
get  into  the  river  and  be  carried  by  the  current  some- 
where to  a  fuller  life.  They  turn  to  us  and  the  call  for 
schools  and  visitation  is  one  that  has  grown  to  dimen- 
sions which  is  far  beyond  our  strength  and  our  staff. 
We  are  glad  of  these  open  doors  of  opportunity.  It  is 
a  welcome  sign. 

Always  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Daniel  Oliver. 


At  a  special  meeting  held  in  their  room  on  South 
Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day  last, 
eighteen  Friends  gathered  to  meet  Zebedee  Haines  and 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  of  Chester  County.  Zebedee  Haines 
spoke  feelingly  of  his  call  to  come  to  Harrisburg  and 
expressed  his  desire  that  the  members  of  the  little 
meeting  would  be  able  individually  and  collectively  to 
show  those  around  them  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated, either  in  a  business  way  or  socially,  that  they 
as  Friends  possessed  a  living  faith  that  would  lead 
them  aright,  as  it  did  the  Friends  of  old,  and  would 
strengthen  and  guide  them.  His  message  was  received 
with  intense  interest  and  prompted  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  Wm.  B.  Harvey  that  "it  was  not  essential 
to  have  large  numbers  in  attendance,  but  rather  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  by  those  present." 

Next  First-day,  Ninth  Month  3rd,  Catherine  Jacob, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  expected  to  visit  Harrisburg  meet- 
ing, at  the  same  time  meeting  some  of  the  Friends  at 
their  homes. 

A  meeting  on  First-day  morning  has  been  regularly 
held  during  the  summer,  and  has  been  attended  by  an 
average  of  about  fifteen  persons.  The  Fourth-day 
evening  meetings  (held  once  a  month)  are  expected  to 
be  resumed  and  continued  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months. 

W.  G.  Heacock. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Restoration  of  the  Erring. — Because  the  Church 
is  a  messenger  of  salvation  in  the  world,  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  the  erring  should  be  restored  to  the  path 
of  rectitude  than  that  he  should  be  made  an  object 
lesson  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  There  is  little 
good  accomplished  when  the  backslider  is  arraigned  in 
a  church  court,  if  the  discipline  of  the  Church  leaves 
him  farther  away  from  God  than  before. 

The  erring  are  to  be  restored  by  the  spiritually 
minded.  The  unspiritual  life  is  repellant  to  the  man 
who  craves  for  forgiveness,  who  wants  to  right  the  past. 
But  those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  whose  motives  are 
derived  from  the  Spirit,  and  whose  dispositions  are 
framed  by  the  Spirit,  these  are  able  to  take  the  man 
overtaken  with  a  fault  and  show  him  the  better  way. 

To  all  the  erring  it  needs  to  be  said  again  and  again: 
The  way  is  open  that  leads  back  home.  The  door  to  the 
Father's  presence  stands  ajar.  Aye,  better  still;  the 
Father  will  meet  you  more  than  half  way. 

And  those  who  have  not  wandered  so  far,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  desolation  of  soul  which  the  prodigal  has 


undergone,  can  find  something  better  to  do  than  to 
stand  about  and  criticise  the  love  that  welcomes  the 
wanderer  back  to  the  Father's  heart. — Christian  Ob- 
server. 


A  physician  in  Africa  never  did  a  better  thing  for 
Christ  than  on  a  trip  of  which  he  wrote:  "  1  went  with 
the  determination  not  only  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but 
to  bring  back  with  me  some  boys  for  our  school.  I  knew 
if  I  could  get  a  few  for  a  start,  we  would  get  plenty  in 
years  to  come.  The  Lord  answered  my  prayers,  and 
when  we  marched  back  through  streams  and  forests, 
about  seventy  prospective  pupils  went  with  me.  That 
long  line  of  children,  so  ignorant  and  needy,  some  foot- 
sore and  needy,  marching  away  from  their  homes  of 
darkness  and  sin  toward  the  light  of  the  dear  Saviour 
who  died  for  them,  was  a  sight  which  would  move  a 
heart  of  stone.  Sometimes  a  mother  in  parting  with 
her  child  would  follow  along  for  miles  and  then  take  me 
by  the  hands  and  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks 
say:  '  Doctor,  this  is  my  only  child,  you  will  take  good 
care  of  him,  won't  you?'  Human  nature  is  very  much 
the  same  here  as  elsewhere." — W estminster  Teacher. 


Great  is  the  danger  of  worldliness.  Almost  as  many 
are  destroyed  by  the  good  things  of  this  world  as  by 
evil  things,  for  when  good  things  are  permitted  to  come 
between  the  soul  and  God.  they  become  evil  things. 
The  guests  invited  to  the  supper  in  the  parable  were 
hindered  by  good  things.  One  had  bought  a  farm, 
another  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  another  had  married  a 
wife.  All  right  and  proper,  but  why  should  these  good 
things  make  a  man  disloyal  to  his  sovereign? 

Farms,  banks,  studies,  art  and  domestic  cares  often 
hinder  men  and  women  from  entering  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  These  things  should  have  a  subordinate 
place,  and  when  they  are  permitted  to  take  a  supreme 
place,  God  is  crowded  down,  his  favor  is  sacrificed  and 
life  is  lost.  Let  us  beware  of  the  evil  things,  and  let  us 
beware  also  of  the  wrong  uses  of  good  things. 

For  this  reason  Jesus  warned  men  against  the  danger 
of  laying  up  for  themselves  treasures  on  the  earth — not 
that  earthly  treasure  is  an  evil  thing,  but  to  set  the 
affections  on  earthly  treasure  is  to  make  a  fatal  mistake. 
"The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while 
some  coveted  they  have  erred  from  the  truth,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows."  As 
an  antidote  to  this  peril  the  counsel  of  the  great  Teacher 
is:  "Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal." — Christian  Advocate. 


An  Important  Discovery. — Not  long  since  the  pro- 
prietor of  some  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Appian  Way. 
in  Rome,  which  was  used  as  a  market  garden  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  having  his 
ground  trenched  up  deeper  than  usual  to  bring  to  the 
surface  deeper  earth,  when  the  workmen  came  upon 
slabs  of  stone  which  proved  to  be  the  roof  of  a  large 
vault.  Upon  these  slabs  was  found  the  inscription 
"A  vault  for  the  members  of  Ca?sar's  household."  On 
effecting  an  entrance  there  were  many  tombs  found 
therein  with  inscriptions  dating  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  The  names  of  five  of 
the  entombed  are  Tryphena,  Tryphosa,  Urbane.  Her- 
mas,  Patrobas,  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Romans.  The  value  of  this  discovery  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated,  as  it  refutes  the  theory  of  the  German 
critics  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  not  authentic, 
but  were  written  by  others  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  Here  is  an  indisputable  vindication  of  the 
truth  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  and  thus  we  have 
reason  to  thank  Clod  for  the  discovery  of  the  proofs  so 
long  hidden.  In  this  God  has  again  turned  the  wisdom 
of  man  into  foolishness. — Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.— In  a  recent  address  to  farmers,  at 
Summit  Park,  New  York,  ex-President  Roosevelt  said: 
"  There  are  no  two  public  questions  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  this  country  than  the  problem 
of  conservation  and  the  problem  of  the  betterment  of 
rural  life.  All  our  industrial  and  commercial  welfare, 
all  our  material  development  of  every  kind,  depends 
in  the  last  resort  upon  our  preserving  and  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This,  of  course,  means  the  con- 
servation of  the  soil  as  the  great  natural  resource;  and. 
equally,  of  course,  it  further  implies  the  development 
of  countrv  life,  for  there  cannot  be  a  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  soil  if  the  life  of  those  who  live  on  it 
and  make  their  living  out  of  it  is  suffered  to  starve  and 
languish,  to  become  stunted  and  weakened,  and  inferior 
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to  the  type  of  life  lived  elsewhere.  We  are  now  trying 
to  preserve,  not  for  exploitation  by  individuals,  but  for 
the  permanent  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  the  waters 
and  the  forests,  and  we  are  doing  this  primarily  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  although  in 
each  case  there  is  a  great  secondary  use  both  of  the 
water  and  of  the  forests  for  commercial  and  industrial 
purposes.  In  the  same  way  it  is  essential  for  the 
farmers  themselves  to  try  to  broaden  the  life  of  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  open  country;  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive, to  give  it  every  adjunct  and  aid  to  development 
which  has  been  given  to  the  life  of  the  man  of  the  cities. 
Therefore,  friends,  the  conservation  and  rural  life 
policies  are  really  two  sides  of  the  same  policy;  and 
down  at  bottom  this  policy  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
law  that  neither  man  nor  nation  can  prosper  unless,  in 
dealing  with  the  present,  he  steadily  takes  thought  for 
the  future." 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington,  says:  "Since 
the  announcement  of  the  new  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  return  to  the  public  domain  all  lands  contained 
in  the  national  forests  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  of  placing  those  chiefly  valu- 
able for  forestry  in  the  forest  reserves,  there  have  been 
added  to  the  forests  1,163,334  acres,  while  the  with- 
drawals total  2,760,484  acres,  a  loss  to  the  reserves  of 
1 .597,1 50  acres." 

President  Taft  recently  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  on  the  subject  of 
negro  education,  in  which  he  said:  "  Hampton  has  done 
more  than  merely  solve  the  race  question  in  the  proper 
way.  It  furnished  to  the  American  educator  a  type  of 
school  that  is  now  spreading  throughout  the  country. 
General  Armstrong  was  the  first  one  to  put  into  practi- 
cal operation  an  industrial  school  that  did  the  work 
that  these  schools  were  intended  to  do.  It  does  seem 
strange  and  it  certainly  is  interesting,  that  it  required 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  negro 
to  present  to  the  white  educators  the  best  methods  of 
educating  the  whites.  One  of  the  dangers  that  we  are 
likely  to  fall  into  in  the  North  in  the  education  of  the 
negro  is  to  forget  the  necessity,  the  very  great  necessity, 
for  a  similar  education  for  the  whites  in  the  South." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  24th  says:  "  Re- 
assuring resolutions,  touching  infantile  paralysis,  were 
adopted  last  night  at  a  meeting  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Washington  physicians.  The  resolu- 
tions set  forth  that  the  doctors  deprecated  the  undue 
alarm  which  has  been  aroused  about  the  disease.  '  Even 
in  severe  epidemics,'  the  resolutions  recite,  'only  about 
one  person  per  one  hundred  is  attacked  and  one  death 
per  ten  thousand  of  population  is  an  unusually  high 
mortality.' '' 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  the  population  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was,  in  1910,  423,715,  and  of  Denver, 
Col.,  was  21 3,381 . 

A  recent  despatch  mentions  that  a  bulletin  has  been 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Government  giving  statistics  in 
relation  to  the  salaries  paid  to  ministers  of  different 
denominations  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average 
salaries  of  ministers  in  cities  having  three  hundred 
thousand  population  and  over  for  the  principal  religious 
bodies  to  be:  Baptist,  $1793;  Congregational,  $1938; 
Methodist,  $1642;  Presbyterian,  $2450;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  §1873;  Reformed,  $1938;  Catholic,  $684,  and 
Jewish  rabbis,  $1491.  Curiously  in  Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian,  all  bodies  that  are  divided  North 
and  South,  ministers  in  cities  in  the  South  having  popu- 
lations exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  receive  higher 
average  salaries  than  do  ministers  of  the  same  denomi- 
nations in  the  North.  The  figures  just  given  for  the 
bodies  named  are  for  the  South.  It  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  these  reports  that  in  1910  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  is  being  paid  to  ministers  of  the 
United  States  in  personal  salaries  and  that  congrega- 
tional expenses,  missions  and  extensions  involve  an 
outlay  this  year  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  more. 

A  despatch  of  the  24th  from  Missoula,  Mont.,  says: 
"A  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountains  and  rain  in  the 
valley  has  done  much  toward  bringing  the  forest  fires 
under  control.  The  storm  has  extended  over  an  area 
of  one  hundred  square  miles,  going  as  far  east  as  I  lelena 
and  taking  in  the  Coeur  D'Alcne  district.  At  eleven 
o'clock  to-day  rain  was  reported  falling  copiously  in 
Paradise,  the  farthest  western  point  heard  from  by  the 
local  officials  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  St.  Regis  sends 
a  similar  report.  Latest  reports  indicate  the  storm  is 
continuing.  Supervisor  Kinney,  of  the  Missoula  Na- 
tional Forest,  has  received  word  from  more  of  the  ranger 
stations  in  his  district,  saying  the  storm  is  general." 

A  telegram  of  the  25th  says:  "A  compilation  from 
various  source;  has  tee.i  made  ;;f  toe  num!  erof  persons 
dead  in  the  Northwestern  forest  tires,  the  list  making 
an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  three.  The  fires  are 


not  so  violent  to-night,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  worst 
is  over." 

It  was  stated  from  Washington  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in 
reference  to  the  great  forest  fires  in  the  West,  that  the 
largest  single  conflagration  is  in  the  Coeur  D'Alene 
national  forest,  along  the  Idaho-Montana  line.  Here 
the  blazing  area  includes  enormous  stretches  in  Sho- 
shone County,  Idaho,  and  Missoula  County,  Mont.  Six 
companies  of  troops  are  fighting  the  fires  there,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  rangers  are  assisting  them.  The 
greatest  force  of  fire  fighters,  however,  is  in  Flathead 
County,  Mont.,  where  in  fires  in  the  Glacier  National 
Park  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  national  forest  one  thou- 
sand rangers  and  five  companies  of  regulars  are  hard 
at  work.  In  Oregon  the  danger  centres  around  Union 
County,  where  two  companies  and  two  hundred  rangers 
are  in  charge  of  the  situation,  and  in  Jackson  County, 
where,  in  two  detachments,  five  hundred  rangers  and 
seven  companies  are  trying  to  save  the  population. 
The  two  danger  areas  there  are  around  Butte  Falls  and 
Medford.  Associate  Forester  Potter  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "There  are  not  enough  forest  rangers  and  guards 
to  protect  the  forests  adequately,  nor  good  enough 
means  of  communication.  The  forest  service  is  build- 
ing roads,  trails  and  telephone  lines  as  fast  as  it  can 
with  the  money  available,  and  has  done  surprisingly 
well,  considering  the  means  at  its  command,  in  putting 
out  fires  before  they  become  formidable.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  railroad  companies  and  private  timber  land  own- 
ers in  the  northwest,  who  have  organized  fire  protection 
for  their  own  holdings,  has  also  been  a  great  help.  I 
believe  that  one  result  of  the  present  fires  will  be  to 
make  clearer  the  need  for  more  protection.  The  de- 
struction to  private  property  will  doubtless  prove  to 
have  been  appalling  in  the  aggregate,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  life.  Such  losses  can  only  be  prevented 
by  a  sufficiently  vigorous  public  opinion  to  prevent  the 
careless  starting  of  fires  and  by  organized,  efficient 
protection  of  all  forest  property,  private,  State  and 
national." 

It  is  said  that  2728  fires  were  reported  in  national 
forest  reservations  in  1908;  2027  of  these  were  con- 
fined to  an  area  of  five  acres  or  less,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  most  of  these  instances  the  destruction  would 
have  been  widespread  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Government  rangers. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Howe,  who  has  been  investigating  a 
typhoid  fever  epidemic  in  Lyons,  New  York,  is  of  the 
judgment  that  flies  have  had  an  important  agency  in 
spreading  the  disease.  Proper  care  was  not  given  to 
the  first  case,  and  flies  were  able  to  carry  the  infection 
to  the  milk  cans  and  other  utensils  in  the  dairy.  As 
soon  as  the  milk  was  properly  protected  the  epidemic 
was  practically  ended.  Dr.  Howe  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  local  health 
officers  will  take  steps  to  prevent  infection  from  this 
source  as  soon  as  news  of  cases  of  typhoid  and  other 
infectious  diseases  comes  to  their  notice. 

Foreign. — The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Koenigsberg,  alluded  to  William  I.,  of  Ger- 
many, in  terms  indicating  the  identity  of  his  convictions 
with  those  of  his  grandfather,  saying:  "My  grandfather 
again  by  his  own  right  placed  the  Prussian  crown  upon 
his  head  and  again  proclaimed  it  to  be  bestowed  upon 
him  by  God's  grace  alone  and  not  by  Parliaments,  as- 
semblages of  the  people  or  resolutions  of  the  people, 
and  that  he  saw  in  himself  the  chosen  instrument  of 
heaven  and  as  such  he  regarded  his  duty  as  regent  and 
ruler."  These  and  some  other  remarks  made  at  this 
time  have  caused  much  criticism  and  ill-feeling.  One 
of  the  popular  daily  papers  referring  to  it  says:  "This 
speech  means  a  storm.  .  .  .  Never  before  has 
Emperor  William  set  into  such  clear  relief  his  romantic, 
medieval  idea  of  his  non-responsibility  to  man's  judg- 
ment, of  his  not  being  bound  by  the  constitutional  co- 
operation of  the  people  and  of  ruling  by  God's  free 
grace,  against  all  those  convictions  and  feeling  which 
to-day  determine  our  existence  as  a  State." 

It  is  officially  announced  that  cholera  has  broken 
out  in  Vienna.  Those  affected  are  from  Hungary,  into 
which  kingdom  the  disease  spread  from  Russia.  A 
slight  improvement  is  shown  in  the  latter  country. 
Reports  to  the  sanitary  bureau  for  the  week  from 
liighth  Month  14th  to  Eighth  Month  20th,  inclusive, 
give  16,106  new  cases  and  7,743  deaths,  as  compared 
with  23,944  cases  and  10,723  deaths  for  the  previous 
week,  making  a  total  of  121,091  cases  and  58,030 
deaths  in  Russia  for  this  year's  epidemic. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Paris  says:  "There  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  consumption  of  horse  flesh  in  France. 
In  Paris  alone  there  are  six  hundred  shops  where  horse 
I!'  h  alone  is  sold,  This  is  mainly  in  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  city.  The  consumption  now  exceeds  two  hundred 
thousand  animals  a  year.  The  butchers  report  that  the 


increase  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  growing  favc 
horse  flesh  for  food  as  to  its  cheapness,  compared  1 
beef,  the  price  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  cents  per  pc 
being  a  powerful  argument  to  the  poor  under  the 
stantly  increasing  cost  of  living  in  France." 

A  despatch  from  Rome  of  the  25th  ult.  says:  "  k 
Vatican  to-day  authorized  a  denial  of  the  report  it 
it  was  on  the  verge  of  a  rupture  with  Portugal  bec;p 
of  the  Portuguese  Government's  recent  censure  of|e 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Braga  for  suppressing  a  Francis iin 
newspaper  without  first  having  secured  the  consenB 
the  Government  to  do  so." 

It  has  been  stated  by  James  L.  Barton,  secretarif 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For<|ii 
Missions  that  "The  problem  of  greatly  increased  cosfij 
living  is  as  acute  to-day  in  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  S)  a, 
Macedonia,  India,  Ceylon,  China  and  Japan  as  it  i;n 
the  United  States."  From  this  he  draws  theconclu  w 
"that  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  United  States  is  not  U 
to  local  conditions  alone,  since  all  parts  of  Asia,  AfH 
and  parts  of  the  Pacific  are  affected  alike." 

The  Japanese  Government  has  annexed  Korea,  id 
is  preparing  to  take  over  the  machinery  of  adminisu 
tion  without  delay.  It  was  the  struggle  to  conB 
Korea  which  caused  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  1 1 
said  that  "Sporadic  outbreaks  in  protest  against  H 
absorption  of  Korea  by  Japan  are  anticipated,  but  SB 
ous  rioting  or  even  widespread  objection  from  I 
Koreans  to  the  annexation  are  not  expected."  n 
population  of  Korea  is  estimated  at  from  eight  to  J 
millions.  It  is  to  be  known  hereafter  under  the  nam! 
Cho  Sen  instead  of  Korea. 

A  despatch  from  New  Orleans  of  the  22nd  ult.  s:l 
"After  almost  a  year  of  severe  fighting  the  revolutl 
which  was  begun  by  several  hundred  Nicaraguanl 
surgents  at  Bluefields,  ended  to-day  with  the  capt 
by  the  revolutionists  of  the  capital  city  of  Managua 
the  resignation  of  President  Madriz  in  favor  of  Gen 
Jose  Dolores  Estrada,  brother  of  the  insurgent  leadt 
Another  despatch  from  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,-  s; 
"General  Estrada  to-day  cabled  Secretary  of  Si  . 
Knox,  at  Washington,  an  assurance  to  the  Amen* 
people  of  his  warm  regard  and  offering  to  make  ame 
for  the  execution  of  the  Americans,  Cannon  and  Gr< 
and  other  unfriendly  acts  toward  the  United  States 
Presidents  Zealya  and  Madriz. 
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NOTICES. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  y 
1910-11  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  19 
New  scholars  should  arrive  on  the  train  leaving  Brc 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  at  1 1.04,  or  as  soon  af 
this  as  possible;  old  scholars  should  arrive  as  early 
the  afternoon  as  convenient. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to : — 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal 
Westtown,  Pa 


X; 


Notice. — Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeti 
to  be  held  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Ninth  Month  15th.  Spec 
train  leaves  Philadelphia,  9.00  a.  m.;  Camden,  9 
a.m.;  Collingswood,  9.20  A.  m.;  Haddonfield,  9.25  A.  |i; 
Springdale,  9.40  a.  m.;  Marlton,  9.45  a.  m.  Returni 
trains  leave  Medford  at  2.05  and  5.10  p.  m. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  his  son,  Dr.  D.  B.  Harvi 
Cumberland,  Indiana,  on  Seventh  Month  12th,  19 
William  Harvey,  in  his  eightieth  year;  a  member  1  '■■ 
West  Union  Monthly  Meetingof  Friends,  Monrovia,  In 
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The  Poor  Always  with  You. 

l  letter  has  been  received  calling  atten- 
1  to  an  article  in  the  Eighth  Month 
tish  Friend  on  The  Prevention  of  Des- 
tion.  This  has  been  read  with  much 
:rest:  for,  while  it  particularly  treats  of 
ditions  in  Great  Britain,  the  general 
ject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  other 
ntries,  including  our  own. 
robably  poverty  to  the  extent  of  desti- 
on  is  more  prevalent  in  most  of  the 
sely  populated  countries  of  Europe  and 
i  than  in  these  United  States  of  America, 
o,  they  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy; 
we  should  not  encourage  any  measures 
»se  tendency  would  be  to  aggravate  or 
■ease  those  pitiable  conditions.  In  our 
i  land  poverty  is  sufficiently  in  evidence 
;ause  serious  thought  to  those  who  are 
e  to  the  public  welfare, 
he  writer  of  the  article  in  the  British 
md,  Sidney  Webb,  says  that  they  have 
constant  morass  of  destitution,  in  which 
1  than  two  millions  of  persons  are  en- 
ed,"  and  that,  "in  the  course  of  each 
r,  something  like  one  or  two  hundred 
asand  persons  are  pressed  down  into  this 
•ass  for  the  first  time."  He  asks,  "how 
I  are  we  going  to  allow  this  to  continue?" 
s  suggests  another  question — How  long 
it  continue  before  that  nation  is  ruined? 
:hout  reliable  statistics  on  pauperism  at 
d,  the  writer  would  not  suppose  that 
ditions  in  our  own  country  were  as  bad 
:his  writer  represents  them  to  be  across 
water. 

tudents  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
s  will  unite  in  the  opinion  that  poverty 
:he  extent  of  destitution  is  a  great  evil, 
'ever  much  they  may  disagree  as  to 


causes  or  cures.  In  accord  with  the  adage 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure,"  the  writer  of  the  article 
under  consideration  seems  to  feel  that  it  is 
more  important  to  concentrate  "attention 
on  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  destitution,"  than  to  secure  "im- 
provements in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the 
destitution  that  has  already  occurred." 
The  causes  of  destitution  which  are  in 
measure  preventable,  and  to  which  atten- 
tion is  directed,  are  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment and  feeble-mindedness. 

Last  season  many  were  not  a  little  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  large  number  of  children  in 
New  York  City  who  went  to  school  hungry. 
Some  of  these  would  be  embraced  in  the 
"potential  future  paupers,"  who  are  such 
from  "neglect  to  give  to  infants,  children 
or  adolescents*  the  sustenance,  nurture  and 
care,  without  which  they  grow  up  to  be 
stunted,  debilitated  or  demoralized  adults, 
eventually  falling  into  destitution  as  cer- 
tainly and  inevitably  as  if  this  had  been 
predestined  at  birth." 

These  causes  of  destitution  which  might 
be  prevented,  in  part  at  least,  are  so  com- 
plex in  their  character,  so  inter-related  and 
at  the  same  time  widespread,  as  to  present 
small  promise  of  effectual  treatment  by 
individual  or  even  local  organized  effort. 
The  problem  is  one  that  is  nation-wide,  and 
will  require  a  national  solution. 

One  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken 
in  this  country.  The  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health,  which  rep- 
resents the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  is  seeking  the 
passage,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  of  a  bill,  known  as  the  "Owen  Bill," 
intended  to  establish  a  department  of  public 
health.  The  first  object  is  stated  to  be 
"to  co-ordinate  bureaus  and  divisions  al- 
ready occupied  with  sanitary,  medical, 
biological  and  relief  service,  under  the 
Federal  Government."  Until  a  national 
movement  of  this  kind  has  become  an  es- 
tablished fact,  we  may  be  thankful  for  what 
is  being  accomplished  by  local  health  au- 
thorities and  associations  of  public-spirited 
and  philanthropic  citizens,  both  physicians 
and  laymen.  The  conferences  and  exhibi- 
tions on  tuberculosis  and  inebriety,  the 
instructions  to  mothers  regarding  infants, 


the  dispensaries  of  milk  and  ice  for  the  poor, 
are  accomplishing  much  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

Fear  of  what  is  known  as  "paternalism 
in  government,"  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
people  of  our  country  and  may  be  sufficient 
for  a  time  to  prevent  some  desirable  na- 
tional legislation  tending  to  the  prevention 
of  pauperism. 

Much  of  the  poverty  of  this  and  other 
lands  is  undoubtedly  due  to  improvidence, 
wastefulness,  thriftlessness  and  lack  of 
foresight.  More  than  half  of  all  the  pau- 
perism, insanity,  imbecility  and  crime  are 
admitted  to  be  the  direct  or  indirect  re- 
sult of  intoxicating  drinks:  yet  the  national 
and  local  governments  derive  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  these  drinks,  and  license  instead 
of  prohibiting  this  prolific  cause  of  poverty. 

While  many  of  the  unemployed  do  not 
desire  to  labor,  many  more  would  work  if 
they  knew  where  to  procure  the  work  for 
which  they  are  fitted.  Under  the  lash  of 
hunger  some  turn  to  crime.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  governments  to  provide  work 
on  public  improvements — roads  in  particu- 
lar—for those  desiring  to  work,  than  to 
support  many  of  them  in  unproductive 
idleness? 

A  wise  man  expressed  the  divinely  in- 
spired desire  that  he  might  have  neither 
poverty  nor  riches.  Abject  poverty  is  not 
more  conducive  to  piety  than  is  great 
wealth.  While  spiritual  welfare  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  material,  one  may  be 
conducive  to  the  other.  And  we  need  to 
recollect  that  we  cannot  live  to  ourselves. 
We  have  each  an  interest  in  and  a  measure 
of  responsibility  for  our  neighbor.  These 
few  thoughts  have  been  penned  in  the  hope 
of  arousing  in  some  a  fresh  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  o'thers  less  favored  than  our- 
selves. Many  of  them  have  a  handicap  of 
heredity  and  environment  out  of  which 
only  the  most  vigorous  will  ever  rise  un- 
aided. We  who  have  an  abundance  are 
too  prone  to  settle  down  to  enjoy  it  at  ease, 
relieving  our  consciences  over  evil  condi- 
tions by  asking,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keep- 
er?" Let  us  not  excuse  our  indifference  or 
inactivity  by  the  thought  that  poverty  is 
a  necessary  state  for  some,  and  that  our 
Master  said:  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
I  you." 
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Sojournings  Abroad. 

rA  CORNER  OF  ARCADY. 


The  title  of  this  article  is  the  title  of  a 
book,  and  through  the  book  it  is  the  name 
given  to  the  valley  of  Somerset,  in  which 
Winscombe  and  Sidcot,  and  several  other 
small  villages  are  located.  Our  fortnight 
there  seemed  to  us  a  rich  experience  of  being 
"in"  England,  and  contrasted  with  the 
usual  American  travel  "over"  England.  A 
word  first  as  to  the  book.  It  is  one  of  that 
large  class  of  popular  literature  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  naturalist  is  combined 
with  the  taste  of  the  poet-artist  to  idealize 
a  limited  environment,  and  to  stimulate  in 
the  reader  a  love  of  nature  in  general  and  a 
refined  perception  of  natural  objects  and 
situations  in  particular.  The  work  in  this 
case  is  exceedingly  well  done.  Frank  Knight, 
the  author,  an  ex-teacher  of  Sidcot  School, 
has  given  such  an  air  of  reality  to  his  pic- 
tures, and  without  parade  of  knowledge  has 
shown  such  an  intimacy  with  wild  things 
that  one  easily  feels  that  he  has  been  taken 
into  the  open  and  given  a  real  taste  of  out- 
of-door  life.  Without  any  such  pretension  at 
all,  the  book  reveals  in  good  degree  to  any 
sympathetic  reader  a  ready  method  by 
which  he  can  convert  his  limited  environ- 
ment into  a  veritable  "Corner  of  Arcady." 
Members  of  Library  Committees  and  in- 
dividuals who  buy  books  will  do  well  to  note 
this  title  on  their  list  of  early  purchases. 

Our  abiding  place  in  "Arcady"  was  of  the 
happiest.  Up  and  down  in  England  one  can 
occasionally  find  private  families  where  they 
receive  "paying  guests."  It  isn't  the  ordi- 
nary boarding  house  proposition  at  all.  The 
family  life  of  the  household  is  maintained 
and  you,  as  you  are  found  responsive,  are 
admitted  to  membership  in  it.  Thus  you 
learn  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  way 
how  the  English  live  and  how  they  think 
and  talk.  "The  Meadow  Cottage"  in  native 
phrase  is  truly  a  "bonny"  place — such  a 
place,  in  fact,  as  one  would  instinctly  lean 
forward  to  take  a  second  look  at,  were  he 
passing  in  a  "motor  car."  Perhaps  the 
architecture  is  Queen  Anne.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  roof  and  gables  and  windows  that 
invite  air  and  sunshine  and  fine  outlooks. 
We  understood  it  all  when  we  learned  that 
an  artist  had  built  it  for  himself.  As  the 
cab  stopped  with  us  at  the  door  there  was 
a  momentary  sense  that  some  mistake  had 
been  made,  and  that  we  were  being  put 
down  as  guests  at  some  country  home  of 
good  gentry  folk.  To  prolong  the  illusion 
our  welcome  was  of  this  character,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  when  we  departed  we 
might  say  in  all  candor  that  no  incident  of 
our  sojourn  had  been  out  of  harmony  with 
this  first  feeling.  1 1  was  a  gentry  atmosphere 
we  had  lived  in,  of  a  distinctly  Friendly 
cast. 

This  "Arcady,"  and  our  "Meadow  Cot- 
tage" were  apart  from  the  beaten  track  of 
tourist  travel,  and  yet  in  easy  reach  of  such 
centers  as  Glastonbury  or  Wells  or  Bath. 
The  Friends'  School  was  at  our  gate,  invit- 
ing hilltops  at  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  day  excursions  ready  for  selection 
with  historical  or  literary  or  archeological 
interests,  too  numerous  to  be  compassed  in 


so  short  a  time  as  a  fortnight.  Some  of  these 
attractions  have  been  noted  in  an  article  on 
"Sidcot  School,"  printed  in  the  fVestonian. 
Two  excursions  have  been  specially  reserved 
for  this  article  and  make  the  body  of  what 
follows. 

Dolberry  is  the  feature  of  the  northern 
horizon.  It  suggests  to  the  imagination 
some  great  fort  of  man  or  monster,  before 
one  learns  it  was  a  noted  Roman  camp  and 
possibly  a  pre- Roman  camp  as  well.  We 
resolve  upon  an  expedition  there  whatever 
else  must  be  omitted.  Not  only  on  sea,  but 
on  land  also,  distance  is  easily  misjudged 
when  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  relative 
position  of  intervening  objects.  So  we  found 
on  our  first  attempt  to  walk  to  Dolberry. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  it  appeared  very  far 
away,  and  what  had  seemed  a  direct  road 
proved  to  have  bewildering  branches.  We 
decided  to  take  a  full  half  day  to  the  trip 
and  so  not  slight  the  archeological  attrac- 
tions at  the  camp  itself.  The  good  neigh- 
borhood guide  gave  us  the  necessary  direc- 
tions and  assured  us  of  our  right  to  enter 
the  enclosure  and  to  climb  the  hill  although 
sign  boards  might  warn  us  that  it  was  a 
private  game  preserve.  We  were  to  go 
boldly  to  a  given  gate,  and  if  the  warden 
challenged  us,  were  to  remark  on  the  fine 
morning  and  to  say  that  we  were  going  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Immemorial  privilege  in 
England  cannot  be  trampled  on  by  pleasure 
loving  sportsmen.  Unhappily  for  us,  the 
thrill  of  thus  asserting  our  perogative  was 
denied  us.  We  had  Dolberry  entirely  to 
ourselves,  so  far  as  human  beings  were  con- 
cerned. Rabbits  were  at  hand  in  great 
numbers,  but  they  had  no  disposition  to 
dispute  our  assault  upon  the  ancient  strong- 
hold. 

Once  inside  the  rectangular  enclosure  that 
includes  the  ancient  ruin,  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fortification  or  indeed  of  any 
of  man's  work,  is  obliterated  by  the  fact 
that  the  hilltop  is  well  covered  with  loose 
stones.  One  could  be  easily  convinced  that 
the  whole  mass  was  just  some  deposit  of  the 
glacial  age.  Pressing  forward  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  enclosure  we  have  a  most  com- 
manding view.  We  are  unable  to  give  names 
to  the  various  towns  that  add  human  inter- 
est to  the  scene,  but  we  have  some  thrill  of 
pleasure  in  remembering  that  Hannah  Moore 
and  her  sisters  lived  in  one  of  them  and  that 
the  dust  of  Tennyson's  friend,  Arthur  Hal- 
lam,  reposes  in  another. 

Doubtless  these  camps  of  the  Romans  in 
Somerset  and  Cornwall  had  a  definite  rela- 
tionship of  protection  or  storage  purposes 
to  the  great  mining  interests  of  these  coun- 
ties. It  was  easy  as  we  stood  there  on  that 
bleak  hilltop  to  picture  lines  of  two-wheeled 
vehicles  driven  along  the  ancient  road  to  the 
sea-shore  by  well  armed  Romans,  pausing 
for  shelter  or  provision  at  the  great  strong- 
hold of  Dolberry.  We  made  this  illusion 
more  perfect  by  scrambling  among  the  trees 
on  the  opposite  ridge,  and  putting  our  hands 
on  the  worn  stones  of  the  old  road-bed.  Two 
points  in  the  ancient  camp  had  been  repre- 
sented to  us  as  demanding  special  attention. 
The  first  had  to  do  with  the  angles  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  enclosure.  It  appears 
that  archeologists   have  discovered  that 


while  the  right  angle  of  the  Roman  is  qte 
evident,  there  are  signs  that  a  curved  <§i- 
struction  preceded  the  present  angularjie- 
mains.  This  would  be  an  unmistakable  In 
of  pre-Roman  origin.  The  second  pointpe 
attempted  to  observe  was  the  depresbn 
that  is  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  Be 
Roman  cistern.  Our  instruction  in  tljse 
matters  had  been  so  complete  that  we  cme 
away  well  satisfied  that  the  archeolo^tts 
are  right  in  their  contention  that  anclit 
Briton  first  and  then  the  legions  of  Impcal 
Rome  made  this  great  natural  fort  s|( 
them  for  safety  and  not  unlikely  for  purp|e< 
of  administration  too. 

A  second  excursion  from  Sidcot — vjty 
easy  by  train — made  a  good  morning's  vm 
of  six  or  eight  miles  and  took  us  through  in 
Cheddar  Gorge.  We  had  a  perfect  day»r 
it,  and  rejoiced  that  the  walk  seemed  n j ; 
whit  too  long  for  pleasure.  We  were  n 
vised  by  a  good  pedestrian  to  take  the  4y 
by  Charter  House,  so  that  we  might  eijer 
the  gorge  at  its  head.  He  gave  us  wit 
seemed  like  explicit  directions,  but  at  Cljfr- 
ter  House  (a  place  rich  in  Roman  remap 
we  missed  our  way,  and  so  had  the  excre- 
ment of  a  scramble  down  the  precipiijos 
side  of  the  gorge  by  what  might  hie 
been  a  goat's  path.  So  far  as  the  gorgiji- 
self  is  concerned  we  got  to  see  the  best  oil. 
Geologically  the  formation  is  much  like  fat 
about  Ithaca,  New  York.  With  some  knci- 
edge  of  a  half  dozen  of  the  New  York  "glei||i 
we  had  seen  none  equal  in  grandeur  to  p 
Cheddar  Gorge.  The  rocks  tower  in  vm 
derful  forms,  in  some  places  impend,  m 
mostly  are  a  marvel  of  rich  color.  To  Is 
chagrin,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  sm 
stone  breaking  machinery  seemed  to  be'iH 
tively  engaged  in  grinding  up  this  gut 
natural  wonder.  Perhaps  some  Ruskin  ill 
be  raised  up  in  protest  against  it!  Bete 
leaving  the  gorge  we  gained  admission  to  U 
of  the  great  caves.  It  proved  to  be  a  miiB 
ture  Luray  with  grotesque  and  richly  ill 
ored  stalactites  full  of  musical  sounds  wra 
tapped  with  pieces  of  metal. 

The  town  of  Cheddar  seems  an  unusffl 
mixture  of  the  ancient  and  quaint,  with  jia 
wholly  uninteresting  brick  type  of  builcja 
general  in   too  many  places  in  modi 
Britain.   The  central  attraction  for  us  T 
the  old  school  house  in  which  Hannah  Mc 
and  her  sisters  saw  their  desire  for  a  sys'l 
of  public  education  realized  in  Cheddar, 
is  a  barnlike  structure  with  small  provis 
for  light  or  air.   Standing  as  it  does  not 
from  the  modern  Board  School,  it  serves  i 
sign-post  of  the  progress  of  fifty  years 
education. 

The  great  gorge,  however,  and  points 
historical  or  educational  interest  are  of  li 
account  in  the  world-fame  of  Cheddar,  cc 
pared  to  its  famous  brand  of  cheese.  Q 
shire  may  take  the  lead  in  England 
quantity  of  cheese  manufactured,  but 
Cheddar  brand  suggests  a  refinement 
quality  quite  its  own.    We  stopped  bef 
shop  windows  and  surveyed  great  pyram 
of  it  stacked  so  that  it  will  ripen  propel 
Had  we  been  English  born  and  trained 
should  have  gone  in  and  made  a  libe 
lunch  of  bread  and  cheese.   Our  appetit 
however,  drew^us  to  the  "Meadow  Cottag 
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jard,  where  good  cheer  was  seasoned  with 
>od  company.  Now  that  the  cottage  and 
s  charming  surroundings  are  matters  of 
emory  mostly,  the  motto  over  our  door 
lere  stands  out  quite  boldly,  "All  goeth 
it  goodwill." 

______  J.H.  B. 

What  it  is  to  Be  a  Christian. 

Translated  for  The  Friend  from  "La  Luce." 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Evangeliste, 

French  periodical  which  is  published  at 
nirbevoie,  the  Christian  should  be  (i) 
umble.    He  has  no  merit  of  his  own  if  he 

a  Christian.  He  is  such  by  the  mercy  of 
od  who  pardons  and  blesses.  (2)  Unselfish, 
is  treasure  is  in  heaven  and  his  terrestrial 
easures  have  for  him  a  relative  value. 
;)  Full  of  love  toward  God,  toward  his 
-ethren  and  toward  the  whole  human 
mily.  Born  of  God,  he  takes  part  of  the 
iture  of  Him  who  is  love.   (4)  Full  of  faith 

the  future.  God  is  his  Father  and  every- 
ling  works  for  the  benefit  of  him  who  loves 
od.  (5)  Dead  to  self,  to  sin,  to  the  cor- 
iption  which  is  in  the  world.  Crucified 
ith  Christ,  he  is  raised  with  Him  in  new- 
?ss  of  life.  (6)  Very  active  in  all  things 
hich  are  good,  true,  beautiful  and  useful, 
is  life  is  in  Christ,  hence  he  must  imitate 
le  activities  of  his  Master.  (7)  Always 
ippy.  He  lacks  nothing  that  he  needs, 
od  gives  him  the  fulness  of  the  blessing, 
od  provides,  without  delay,  for  the  needs 
'  the  Christian  as  he  follows  the  path  which 
>ads  to  heaven.  (8)  Filled  with  moral 
ignity.  He  is  son  of  God,  brother  of  Jesus 
hrist,  is  regenerated,  sanctified,  transform- 
i,  ennobled. 


Translated  for  The  Friend  from  "La  Luce." 

According  to  La  Vie  Nouvelle,  the  cele- 
rated  American  writer  Sheldon  was  re- 
uested  to  permit  the  dramatical  production 
:  his  most  famous  romance.  He  answered 
No,"  adding,  "Because  should  I  grant  this 

would  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  assured 
ut  all  the  actors  would  be  fervent  Chris- 
ans.  I  consider  the  modern  theatre  pre- 
ninently  a  fountain  of  corruption  rather 
lan  a  moral  force;  therefore,  I  refuse  this 
:quest  at  the  risk  of  appearing  narrow  and 
uritanic." 


The  Cracker-Box  Bible. — The  British 
rid  Foreign  Bible  Society  recently  published 
n  important  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
rincipal  language  of  Uganda.   The  volume 

in  shape  very  long,  but  it  is  only  three 
iches  wide  and  about  three  inches  thick. 

A  peculiar  reason  occasioned  the  adoption 
f  this  form.  In  Central  Africa  the  white 
nts  and  other  insects  rapidly  destroy  a 
00k  unless  it  is  well  protected.  The  repre- 
intatives  of  the  society,  therefore,  recom- 
lended  that  the  edition  mentioned  be  issued 
l  a  form  that  would  fit  into  the  tin  biscuit 
oxes  of  a  certain  firm  which  are  very  gen- 
rally  used  in  Uganda. 

This  was  done,  and  the  ant-proof  biscuit 
ox  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  this  Bible, 

small  Bible  history,  and  a  hymnal  and 
rayer-book. — Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  ALL- ABOUNDING  LOVE. 

How  infinite  and  sweet  Thou  everywhere 
And  all-abounding  Love,  Thy  service  is! 

Thou  liest  an  ocean  round  my  world  of  care, 

My  petty  every-day;  and  fresh  and  fair, 

Pour  Thy  strong  tides  through  all  my  crevices, 

Until  the  silence  ripples  into  prayer. 

That  Thy  full  glory  may  abound,  increase, 
And  so  Thy  likeness  shall  be  formed  in  me, 

I  pray.    The  answer  is  not  rest  and  peace, 

But  charges,  duties,  wants,  anxieties, 
Till  there  seems  room  for  everything  but  Thee, 

And  never  time  for  anything  but  these. 

And  should  I  fear,  but  lo!  amid  the  press, 
The  whirl  and  hum  and  pressure  of  my  day, 

I  hear  Thy  garment's  sweep,  Thy  seamless  dress, 

And  close  beside  my  work  and  weariness 
Discern  Thy  gracious  form,  not  far  away, 

But  very  near,  O  Lord,  to  help  and  bless. 

The  busy  fingers  fly,  the  eye  may  see 

Only  the  glancing  needle  which  they  hold. 

But  all  my  life  is  blossoming  inwardly, 

And  every  breath  is  like  a  litany, 

While  through  each  labor,  like  a  thread  of  gold, 

Is  woven  the  sweet  consciousness  of  Thee. 

Susan  Coolidge. 


In  looking  over  some  old  papers  recently 
that  belong  t©  the  family,  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  handwriting  of  our  beloved 
deceased  Friend,  Morris  Cope,  of  London 
Grove.  The  Isaac  Hayes  mentioned  was 
the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  and  the  father  of  Benjamin 
Hayes,  of  West  Chester. — J.  W.  Hutton. 

Some  Observations  Made  by  Isaac  Hayes, 
of  Fallowfield,  Ninth  Month  27™, 
1844,  About  a  Week  Before  His  Death. 
The  short  time  I  was  with  him,  in  com- 
pany with  S —  L  (whom  I  found  there) 

he  said  much;  his  mind  seemed  wonderfully 
clothed  with  heavenly  raptures  in  contem- 
plating that  world  of  glory  into  which  he 
felt  a  full  assurance  he  will  soon  be  permitted 
to  enter.  He  said,  "  I  feel  desirous  to  relate 
to  you,  if  I  can  have  strength  to  do  so  with- 
out being  too  much  overcome,  a  circum- 
stance which  lately  transpired,  and  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  vision  of  Light,  which  in 
marvellous  mercy  has  been  permitted,  or 
sent  to  assure  me  that  the  prayers  of  my 
soul  have  been  accepted,  and  that  there  is 
indeed  a  place  prepared  for  my  immortal 
part."  He  then  proceeded:  "While  rolling, 
to  and  fro  on  this  bed  of  pain,  knowing  not 
where  to  turn  or  what  to  do,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  the  very  pains  of  death  could  not  be 
harder  to  endure,  all  at  once  I  was  perfectly 
at  ease,  not  a  pain  nor  an  uneasy  thought, 
all  seemed  hushed  into  profound  silence,  and 
while  in  the  most  rapturous  and  heavenly 
condition  I  ever  experienced,  there  appeared 
right  before  me  a  little  bird  like  a  dove,  of 
the  most  beautiful  plumage  I  ever  beheld, 
indeed,  I  never  saw  anything  in  my  life  at 
all  fit  to  compare  with  it.  It  stood  beauti- 
fully erect  before  me,  perfectly  straight,  not 
a  wrinkle,  nor  a  shade  of  anything  but  love- 
liness appeared,  and  while  I  viewed  it,  it 
became  much  larger  and  taller,  but  not  less 
beautiful,  and  I  followed  it  to  the  gate  of  a 
beautiful  city;  the  Porter  was  there,  he 
opened  not  the  gate,  but  informed  me  I  was 
not  at  present  to  enter;  but  I  might  look 
and  behold  the  beauty  of  that  city,  not  one 
of  whose  inhabitants  can  say  I  am  sick; 


and  that  shortly  I  shall  be  joined  to  that 
innumerable  company  dwelling  within  its 
sacred  enclosure  whose  walls  are  salvation 
and  her  gates  praise.  I  fully  believe  the 
beautiful  bird  represented  the  Almighty, 
and  the  Porter,  my  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  shortly  all 
will  be  realized  which  has  been  thus  merci- 
fully shown  to  me,  as  I  feel  no  condemnation 
within  and  my  whole  man  seems  almost 
entirely  swallowed  up  in  love  to  my  Maker, 
and  to  my  fellow-men.    .    .  ." 

On  coming  away  he  bade  me  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  calmly  added:  "  I  shall 
never  see  thy  face  again." 

(Signed)  M.  C. 

Extract  of   a    Letter   From  Joseph 
Walton. 

A  letter  written  by  Joseph  Walton,  former 
Editor  of  The  Friend,  is  in  my  possession, 
and  from  it  I  make  the  following  extract. — 
J.  W.  H. 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  Month  22nd,  185  1. 
My  Dear  Friends,  H.  and  M.: 

I  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  keep 
copies  of  the  letters  I  send  my  friends,  for 
I  often  forget  what  I  have  written  about 
before,  and  am  in  danger  of  narrating  the 
same  events  a  second  time.  Did  I  tell  you 
before  of  this  little  incident?  You  may 
know  that  Wm.  Evans  is  rather  noted  for 
rising  late  in  a  meeting  when  he  has  a  con- 
cern to  address  the  assembly.  David  Cope 
and  he  were  once  together  at  a  country 
meeting  which  began  at  eleven  o'clock. 
David  thought  William  ought  to  preach,  and 
began  to  get  uneasy  for  they  had  sat  an 
hour  in  silence,  and  he  could  hear  the  horns 
blowing  for  dinner.  To  give  him  a  hint, 
therefore,  he  said  loud  enough  for  William 
to  hear:  "Twelve  o'clock  and  nothing  done 
yet!"  William  immediately  laid  his  hand 
on  the  rail  and  rose. 

Richard  Jordan  lived  near  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  came  into  the  city  one  day  in  his  work- 
ing clothes.  It  was  the  day  of  Southern 
Meeting,  and  as  he  saw  the  Friends  gather- 
ing into  Pine  Street  Meeting  he  concluded 
to  go  too.  When  he  entered  the  house, 
Nicholas  Wain  came  down  from  the  gallery 
to  meet  him,  and  said:  "I  have  been  pray- 
ing since  twelve  o'clock  last  night  for  thee 
to  come  and  preach  a  wedding  sermon. 
There  was  quite  a  fashionable  wedding  party 
there  that  day,  and  in  the  course  of  the  meet- 
ing, Richard  was  powerfully  engaged  in 
testimony,  and  there  appeared  much  broken- 
ness  of  feehng  among  those  assembled. 

When  meeting  closed,  some  of  the  com- 
pany (I  think  the  newly  married  couple) 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  leave  and  waited  about 
till  Richard  came  down  from  the  gallery, 
when  they  pressed  him  to  come  and  partake 
of  their  dinner.  Richard  objected  that  he 
was  clad  in  his  working  clothes,  had  not  on 
a  "wedding  garment,"  but  they  overruled 
that  objection  and  he  went.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  they  had  a  religious  sitting  at  the 
house  which  proved  to  be  a  baptizing  op- 
portunity. 

Nicholas  Wain  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  whilst  practising  law,  was  fashionably 
dressed,  and  had  little  of  the  appearance  or 
demeanor  of  a  Friend.   After  he  had  made 
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a  change  in  his  course  of  life,  he  went  into 
court  one  day,  but  no  longer  felt  at  liberty 
to  lay  aside  his  hat  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  do.  One  of  the  lawyers,  either  offended 
at  what  he  considered  a  want  of  respect,  or 
desirous  of  raising  a  laugh  at  his  expense, 
said:  "Mr.  Wain,  there  is  great  wisdom  and 
dignity  in  that  hat."  "Here,  take  it,  take 
it,"  replied  Nicholas,  reaching  it  towards 
him,  "for  thou  hast  need  of  both." 

I  may  have  told  you  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  Charles  Perry,  speaking  of  J.  Edger- 
ton's  visit  to  New  England.  I  received  one 
yesterday  from  Peleg  Mitchell,  from  which 
I  will  make  an  extract  for  your  benefit:  "  I 
think  I  have  not  written  to  thee,  since  the 
visit  to  our  island,  of  that  valued  servant 
of  the  Lord,  Joseph  Edgerton  and  his  worthy 
companion  Moses  Bailey.  Well,  they  came 
accompanied  by  our  dear  aged  Friend, 
Francis  Taber,  and  put  up  at  our  house. 
We  know  how,  I  think,  to  appreciate  such 
visitors.  I  cannot  convey  to  thee  fully,  how 
much  we  enjoyed  their  company.  We  were 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  it.  So  much  so, 
that  I  said  to  my  dear  Mary  (his  wife),  surely 
I  am  not  worthy  to  have  them  under  my 
roof.  Moses  Bailey  said  to  me  one  morning: 
'I  wish  I  was  as  good  a  man,  Peleg,  as 
Francis  Taber.'  I  said  but  little  except  to 
respond  to  it,  but  I  thought:  'I  wish  1  was 
as  good  a  man  as  Moses  Bailey;'  he  is  a  very 
humble-minded,  good  Friend. 

"Joseph's  communications  in  our  meeting 
were  very  comforting,  and  his  visit  among 
us  as  a  brook  by  the  way.  Genuine  Quaker- 
ism is  the  same  everywhere,  and  genuine 
Quakers  are  the  same  people,  however  or 
wherever  situated,  and  they  feel  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  same  Gospel  tie  and  noth- 
ing but  a  departure  from  the  Truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  can  sever  this  bond  by  which  they 
are  bound  together,  notwithstanding  Gog 
and  Magog  may  conspire  against  them." 

Joseph  Edgerton  arrived  among  us  on 
Sixth-day  morning,  having  been  engaged, 
since  his  return  from  down  East,  in  visiting 
the  meetings  of  New  Jersey.  He  expects  to 
take  the  cars  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  and 
hopes  to  be  with  his  wife  next  Fourth-day. 
He  thinks  his  late  visit  in  New  England  was 
about  as  satisfactory  a  one  as  he  ever  paid. 
Friends  there  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers are  quite  equal  to  any  body  of  Friends 
that  he  knows  anywhere,  and  though  he  had 
always  felt  great  unity  with  them,  this  feel- 
ing had  been  much  strengthened  by  his 
visit  among  them.  You  may  readily  imag- 
ine it  was  grateful  to  me  to  hear  such  senti- 
ments from  one  whom  1  highly  esteem,  re- 
specting those  dear  people  to  whom  I  feel 
very  closely  united. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  occurred  last  week. 
I  have  heard  through  several  channels,  that 
it  was  a  comfortable  season,  though  there 
was  not  much  business  to  claim  their  atten- 
tion. I  have  heard  of  a  meeting  for  busi- 
ness, the  whole  record  of  whose  proceedings 
was  comprised  in  the  following  short  minute: 
"Friends  met  in  love  and  parted  in  love 
and  raised  two  and  six  pence."  The  former 
part  of  the  sentence,  I  doubt  not,  would 
apply  to  our  Friends  at  Newport,  (R.  I.). 
Of  our  members,  Edward  Richie,  Joseph 
Brinton,  Mark  Healy,  David  Heston,  Jr., 


Charles  Moon,  Jane  Moon,  Ruth  Jess  and 

Anne  Pierce  were  in  attendance  

Wm.  Evans  and  Joseph  Elkinton  were  at 
Dunning's  Creek  Meeting  last  First-day,  and 
are  probably  now  somewhere  in  Ohio. 

Evening — Joseph  Edgerton  had  a  meeting 
this  afternoon  with  sea-faring  people  at  one 
of  their  places  of  worship.  After  it  was  over, 
he  appeared  quite  cheerful,  thinking  his 
labors  were  now  done  and  there  was  nothing 
to  keep  him  from  hastening  to  his  wife, 
Charity.  By  this  time,  1  suppose,  he  is  some 
miles  on  his  way.    .    .  . 

With  love,  your  friend  and  cousin, 

Joseph  Walton,  Jr. 

P.  S. — Cordelia  Bayes  received  permission 
to  visit  this  country  from  London  Yearly 
Meeting.  London  Yearly  Meeting  has  pre- 
pared an  address  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  on 
this  continent  in  regard  to  the  divisions  and 
separations  that  exist.  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing definite  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents. 


Long  Life. 

Among  all  the  causes  of  human  mortality, 
old  age  is  one  of  the  rarest.  Outof  thousands 
of  persons  hardly  one  can  be  found  who  dies 
of  old  age.  Men  come  to  their  death  through 
accident,  excess,  severe  toil,  by  mental  and 
physical  overwork;  they  are  killed  by  glut- 
tony, by  intemperance,  by  anger,  envy, 
jealousy,  and  every  unholy  passion,  but  very 
few  die  of  old  age. 

Weak  persons  who  are  careful  of  their 
health  often  outlive  the  strong  who  waste 
their  energies.    In  the  brute  creation  it  is 
a  recognized  law  that  animals  generally  live 
about  five  times  as  long  as  it  requires  for 
them  to  grow  to  their  full  size;  the  horse 
living  twenty-five  years,  the  ox  fifteen  or 
twenty,  the  lion  about  as  long,  the  dog  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  other  animals  in  pro- 
portion.   Man,  who  attains  his  growth  at 
the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  should  by 
this  rule  live  to  be  more  than  an  hundred 
years  old.   How  few  among  earth's  millions 
ever  see  their  hundredth  year.    With  all 
man's  intelligence  and  his  superiority  over 
the  brute  creation,  he  is  in  his  habits,  irregu- 
lar, intemperate,  irritable,  revengeful,  and  by 
yielding  to  ill-controlled  and  unhealthy  pas- 
sions, and  unrestrained  and  irregular  appe- 
tites, he  exhausts  his  vital  forces  and  goes 
down  quickly  into  the  grave.  The  Scripture 
hath  said:  "Bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall 
not  live  out  half  their  days"  (Ps.  lv:  23),  and 
the  early  mortality  of  the  dissolute  and  un- 
godly is  a  matter  of  common  observation  as 
well  as  of  express  Scriptural  declaration. 
"  Righteousness  tendeth  to  life,"  and  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  found  those  sanitary 
rules  which  if  properly  observed  would  pro- 
long the  lives  of  men.   A  strict  observance 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
would  doubtless  largely  increase  the  average 
duration  of  human  life.    The  book  which 
God  made,  gives  directions  how  to  spend  the 
life  which  God  has  given.    Happy  are  they 
who  know  how  tQ  heed  the  voice,  and  thus 
escape  those  sins  and  errors  which  bring 
ruin  upon  all  who  indulge  in  them. — H.  L. 
Hastings,  in  The  Armory. 


The  following  lines,  written  by  a  member  ofpl 
family,  are  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  our  late  Fri  d, 
Justus  Robeson,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  a  snowy  jiy 
of  a  Canadian  winter : 

The  Quaker. 
A  Quaker  sat  in  his  big  arm  chair. 

With  his  gray  locks  clustering  low, 
Looking  out  through  the  window  pane 
Where  the  storm  raged  wild  o'er  a  pathless  plain  j 

Of  wind  and  of  sleet  and  of  snow. 

The  old  clock  ticked  on  the  mantel-shelf 

To  the  bright  fire  blazing  warm, 
And  he  bowed  his  head  in  reverent  mood, 
And  thought  how  great  and  wise  and  good 

Is  the  One  who  rules  the  storm. 

And  the  storm  swept  on  till  the  landscape  looked 

Like  the  surf  of  a  foaming  sea; 
Then  he  raised  his  eyes  with  a  smile  and  said: 
"Though  the  storm  beats  wild  and  the  world  seisj 
dead, 

'Tis  a  beautiful  day  to  me." 


Ah  well  could  we  all,  when  the  storms  of  life 

Beat  with  a  dreary  sound, 
Leave  all  our  cares  and  fears  behind 
And  seek  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  find, 

The  peace  which  the  Quaker  found. 


E.  F 


Calm  in  the  Depths. 

I  came  upon  James  Cobbledick  seated 
the  mouth  of  a  cave,  looking  out  over 
seas  which  swept  across  the  sands,  toucl 
by  the  sunset  glow,  says  Mark  Guy  Pearse 

The  breeze  of  that  summer  day  was 
the  land,  so  that  the  sea  was  perfectly  cal 
except  that  now  and  then,  at  regular  inl 
vals,  there  rose  the  long  line  of  roller — 
ground-swell  as  they  call  it — a  huge  wz 
sweeping  unbroken  right  across  the  b, 
arched,  majestic.  Between  us  and  1 
mighty  billows  sat  a  cormorant,  untroubl 
and  as  the  wave  curved  over  into  thunder: 
started.  "The  creature  will  be  killed,' 
said.  Then  instantly  it  dived.  And  wr 
the  wave  had  swept  on  and  sent  its  ripp 
far  up  the  sand,  the  bird  rose  and  shook 
the  drops,  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  I 
sat  brooding  in  the  calm. 

The  old  man  turned  to  me.  "Maiste 
he  said,  in  that  tone  of  awe  which  I  h| 
learnt  to  associate  with  the  thoughts  he  h 
most  sacredly,  "Maister,  can  you  mind  1 
words,  'All  Thy  waves  and  Thy  billows  ; 
gone  over  me?'  There's  times  when  we 
killed  if  we  fight,  and  there's  times  wh 
we're  saved  if  we  sink.  To  give  right  in 
the  only  safety.  There's  calm  in  the  dept 
Yes,  there's  always  calm  in  the  dept 
Sometimes  it  is  good  to  have  the  wings 
the  dove  and  fly  away  to  the  heights,  h 
sometimes  it  is  better  to  sink,  down,  dov 
right  down  to  the  depths." — The  Comm 
People. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  frc 
the  earliest  years  young  people  should 
trained  to  the  idea  that  the  chief  thing  in  1 
is  character,  and  that  character  is  not  lik< 
cloak,  to  be  suddenly  assumed  at  the  ficl 
will  or  whim  of  this  or  that  person  when 
is  desired  to  present  a  good  appearance 
society,  but  must  be  slowly  and  perha 
painfully  matured  as  the  careful  and  prayt 
ful  product  of  much  serious  thought 
endeavor. 


til 
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KNOWING  HOW. 

I've  sometimes  heard  my  grandpa  tell 
That  folks  who  know  just  how  to  smell 
Can  get  the  summer  from  one  rose 
Or  from  a  little  breeze  that  blows. 

And  father  says,  no  matter  where 
You  live,  if  you  will  just  take  care 
And  make  the  best  of  your  two  eyes 
You'll  see  so  much  you'll  grow  real  wise. 

And  then,  my  mother's  often  heard 
One  little  pleasant-spoken  word 
That's  made  somebody  smile  and  smile 
And  feel  cheered  up  for  quite  a  while. 

They  say  it  doesn't  matter  much 
Whether  a  child  has  such  and  such; 
It's  how  she'll  learn  to  "make  things  do;" 
And  p'r'aps  it's  so  with  grown  folks,  too. 

Congregationalist. 


'he  Secret  of  the  Fish  Told. — Cousin 
n  and  the  twins  had  spent  all  the  morning 
ide  the  lake.    They  had  taken  off  their 
es  and  stockings  and  waded  in  the  water, 
y  had  caught  a  can  full  of  crayfish,  and 
y  had  watched  the  minnows  dart  hither 
1  thither  in  the  water.    As  they  gathered 
the  crumbs  after  luncheon  and  threw 
m  to  the  fish,  Bess  said : 
Now,  Cousin  Tom,  please  tell  us  a  story, 
;al  out-of-door  story." 
A  water  story,  too,"  added  Ben. 
Yes,  and  a  fish  story,"  chimed  in  Bess. 
Well,  it  happens,"  said  Cousin  Tom, 
lat  I  have  one  on  the  top  shelf  of  my 
nory  that  seems  to  fit  the  case,  a  fish 
■y,  and  a  really-true  story. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  away  up  in  the 
>  of  Ohio,  some  men  made  a  business  of 
lufacturing  whisky — 'moonshine,'  they 
ed  it — and  they  sold  it  on  the  sly  to  all 
people  for  miles  around,  even  sending 
o  distant  places  in  casks  marked  'flour' 
'sugar.'    It  was  all  done  secretly,  for 
see  it  was  in  disobedience  to  the  laws 
ur  country,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  knew  of  it, 
men  would  be  punished  and  their  prop- 
'  taken.    For  years  these  men  had  been 
lg  this,  not  only  cheating  the  govern- 
it  but  hurting  men  and  women  and  boys 
girls  by  the  sale  of  the  drink.    At  last 
;le  Sam's  officers  heard  of  it,  and  men 
e  sent  to  hunt  for  the  place.  They 
ched  all  through  the  hills  but  could  not 
it.    The  only  place  they  could  find 
an  old  ramshackle  cabin  that  looked  as 
had  not  been  used  for  years,  for  cob- 
s  hung  on  the  walls  and  the  rats  and  the 
;  made  their  nests  in  it.   When  the 
ers  asked  the  people  who  lived  near, 
'  all  said,  'Oh,  no,  nobody  has  made 
old  whisky  around  here  for  a  long,  long 

Beside  this  old  cabin  ran  a  little  creek, 
a  path  led  down  the  hill  along  its  course, 
'n  this  path  rode  the  officers,  very  much 
ppointed  that  they  had  not  found  the 
breakers. 

If  brooks  could  talk,  as  the  poets  try 
lake  us  believe,'  said  one  of  the  men 
a  laugh,  'that  little  stream  might  tell 
ie  secret  we  want  to  know,  for  I'm  sure 
y  a  cask  of  whisky  has  gone  down  this 
on  dark  nights.' 


'"At  least  it  shall  give  us  a  drink,'  said 
the  other  man,  getting  off  his  horse  and 
going  to  the  side  of  the  creek.  But  instead 
of  drinking,  he  looked  curiously  into  the 
water. 

'"What  have  you  found?'  called  the 
other  man. 

'"Something  queer,'  was  the  reply.  'Come 
and  look.' 

'"Well,  if  these  aren't  the  queerest  acting 
fish!'  exclaimed  his  companion.  Near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  hundreds  of  fish  were 
to  be  seen  flopping  and  wriggling  and 
twisting  in  a  most  peculiar  manner,  some 
turned  upon  their  backs  and  floating  help- 
lessly, others  performing  all  sorts  of  unfish- 
like  antics. 

'"These  fish  have  had  a  dose  of  whisky,' 
said  one  of  the  men,  at  the  same  time  dip- 
ping up  some  of  the  water  and  tasting  it. 
'Just  as  I  thought — alcohol.  The  secret's 
out  and  the  fish  have  told  it.' 

"That  night  the  two  officers,  accom- 
panied by  others  of  Uncle  Sam's  men,  fol- 
lowed the  creek  path,  found  underneath 
the  old  ruined  cabin  a  room  fitted  up  with 
two  big  copper  boilers  for  making  whisky 
and  arrested  the  owners.  When  the  law- 
breakers had  learned  that  morning  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  caught,  they 
hacl  emptied  all  the  whisky  into  the  little 
creek,  and  the  poor  fish  had  been  forced 
to  drink  it  in  with  the  water." 

"It  was  pretty  hard  on  the  fish,  said 
Bess,  "but  it  came  out  all  right,  and  I'm 
glad  the  naughty  men  were  caught." 

"They  didn't  stop  to  arrest  the  fish,  did 
they?"  said  Ben  thoughtfully,  "they  went 
right  after  the  people  who  made  and  sold 
the  poison  stuff.  I  wonder  why  they  don't 
do  that  here  in  Middleton.  When  they  see 
poor  Pete  Billings  come  staggering  down 
the  street,  or  hear  old  Dan  Ross  beating 
his  wife  and  baby,  why  don't  somebody  just 
go  to  the  place  where  the  whisky  was  sold 
and  shut  it  up  tight  forever  and  ever?  That's 
what  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  do." 

"Some  day  that  will  be  done,  Ben,"  said 
Cousin  Tom,  "and  I  hope  the  'some  day' 
isn't  far  away." — Julia  F.  Deane,  in 
Union  Signal. 

1 8 1 8,  Fourth  Month  22a1. — Was  much  in- 
structed by  looking  over  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing's early  minute-book,  dated  about  1666. 
I  thought  I  clearly  saw  that  our  Friends  in 
the  beginning  were  a  simple,  plain  set  of 
people;  and  that  they  mostly  had  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  learning  or  general 
knowledge — very  many  in  early  times  not 
being  able  to  write  legibly,  or  even  some  to 
read.  Divers  advantages  have  we  above 
them  in  several  respects;  yet  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  that  some  of  these  very  advantages 
have  proved  our  hurt  and  stinted  our 
growth,  so  that  we  have  not  arrived  at 
their  stature  or  strength.  "The  love  of 
other  things,"  we  read,  choked  the  good 
seed;  and  this  seems  to  me,  to  be  applied  to 
our  case,  who  have  many  "other  things," 
(some  of  them  very  good  when  kept  in  sub- 
jection), which  draw  away  our  minds  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and  from  a 
patient,  humble,  waiting  frame  of  mind,  in 
which  alone  true  safety  can  be  witnessed. 


26th. — I  desire  greatly  not  to  be  led  away 
and  ensnared,  by  coveting  or  looking  for  the 
esteem  and  notice  of  any,  even  of  religious 
characters;  I  pray  in  my  heart,  that  I  may 
be  preserved  from  liking  to  hear  my  own 
voice  and  tongue  in  company,  and  from  the 
least  approach  to  anything  like  a  love  of 
showing  off  even  good  qualities.  If  we  are 
in  the  right  spot,  we  shall  forget  ourselves, 
and  not  esteem  those  things  as  our  own, 
which  are  wrought  in  us,  or  which  we  have 
been  enabled  rightly  to  do  or  say. 

I  have  also  seen,  that  much  care  is  need- 
ful not  to  be  endeavoring  or  presuming  to 
correct  the  views  and  sentiments  of  others, 
by  our  own  strength  and  in  our  own  will 
and  time;  I  see  danger  in  this  for  all,  but 
especially  for  young  people,  who  are  so 
likely  to  get  into  argument  and  much  talk- 
ing. Nothing  is  gained  often  thereby;  but 
the  way  to  openness  and  conviction  respect- 
ing any  matter,  is  much  blocked  up.  But 
after  long  patience  and  waiting,  and  much 
uneasiness  has  been  undergone,  lest  the 
right  thing  should  by  any  means  suffer — 
and  after  not  a  little  exercise  of  mind  on 
account  of  the  person  who  may  hold  such 
a  wrong  sentiment — then  have  I  seen  a 
word  in  season  put  forth  in  meekness,  do 
more  than  all  the  ill-timed  efforts  of  a  man's 
own  will  and  strength. — John  Barclay. 
(Written  when  twenty-one  years  0}  age.) 


The  Best  Life  for  Young  Men. — Young 
men  are  really  human  beings.  They  are 
not  a  distinct  species.  They  belong  to  the 
human  race  and  are  entitled  to  be  humanely 
treated.  The  best  life  for  them  is  not 
separate  and  artificial,  but  natural,  simple, 
active,  full  of  vigorous  exercise  for  mind  and 
body.  The  right  education  for  them  is  not 
that  of  the  cloister,  in  which  they  are  divided 
from  the  world,  but  that  of  the  home,  the 
school,  the  university,  the  camp,  the  work- 
shop, the  athletic  field,  the  market-place, 
where  liberty  is  joined  to  responsibility, 
and  where  they  are  taught  to  feel  that  they 
belong  to  the  world  and  are  trained  to  play 
a  noble,  manly  part  in  it.  The  true  religion 
to  guide  them  in  this  education,  and  fit  them 
for  this  life,  is  not  something  novel  and 
peculiar,  specially  devised  for  young  men, 
but  simply  the  plain  religion  of  Christ,  which 
is  good  for  everybody,  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition, and  for  all  alike.— Henry  Van 
Dyke. 


Appropriating  Slights. — She  was  a 
bright  little  woman,  and  when  some  one 
apologized  for  an  occurrence  at  which  she 
might  have  taken  offense,  she  laughingly 
disclaimed  any  such  thought. 

"  I  am  honest,  you  know,  and  so  I  never 
pick  up  things  that  don't  belong  to  me — 
not  even  slights,"  she  said  merrily.  "  I  don't 
like  them,  anyway,  and  I  have  to  be  quite 
certain  that  one  is  intended  for  my  use 
before  I  appropriate  it." 

So  many  people  spend  many  wearisome 
hours  in  nursing  grievances  that  they  have 
only  "picked  up,"  and  in  brooding  over 
slights  which  were  never  designed  for  them, 
that  this  sort  of  honesty  is  heartily  to  be 
commended. — East  and  West. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

The  Eyes  of  Plants. — The  writer,  when 
a  school-boy,  was  taught  that  plants  exhaled 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  inhaled  oxygen,  there- 
fore it  was  not  thought  healthy  to  keep 
plants  in  a  close  living  or  sleeping  room. 
They  could,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to 
breathe.  Now  a  German  "Herr  Professor" 
tells  us  that  plants  have  eyes  and  see,  after 
a  certain  fashion.  In  the  Eighth  Month 
number  of  The  XIX  Century,  And  After,  an 
English  monthly,  there  is  an  article  with 
the  above  title,  written  by  G.Clarke  Nuttall, 
B.  Sc.,  from  which  a  few  extracts  have  been 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  botanical  readers 
of  The  Friend. 

The  article  begins  by  stating  that  the  sug- 
gestion that  plants  have  eyes  is,  perhaps, 
a  strange  one,  even  though  it  has  been  well 
known  that  they  are  responsive  to  sunlight, 
having  that  indefinable  quality — life — and 
that  the  proposition  is  now  put  forward  that 
many  plants  have  as  much  right  to  be  said 
to  see  as  have  many  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  life,  in  whom  this  power  is  willingly 
acknowledged,  and  that  the  strangest  fact 
of  all  is  that  plants  possess  organs  of  sight 
closely  comparable  to  those  of  these  same 
animals.  "It  is  clear,"  says  G.  C.  Nuttall, 
"that  we  must,  from  the  outset,  define  pre- 
cisely what  we  mean  by  an  'eye.'  .  .  . 
If  we  are  content  to  define  an  eye  in  general 
terms  as  a  local  organ  of  sense,  by  means  of 
which  an  individual  apprehends  light,  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  comes,  also  the 
absence  of  light  (or  darkness),  then  we  are 
justified  in  holding  that  plants  may  have 
eyes,  just  as  truly  as  certain  insects  have 
eyes,  even  though  they  may  be  of  an  ele- 
mentary description."  The  new  light  upon 
plant  life  is  largely  due  to  the  investigations 
of  Dr.  Haberlandt,  of  the  University  of 
Graz,  who  has  made  many  researches  into 
the  sensitiveness  of  plants.  The  professor's 
exposition  of  the  matter  "amounts  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  discovered  that  the  epider- 
mal cells  (or  certain  of  them)  of  many  plants 
are  really  convex  lenses,  filled  with  clear  sap 
which,  after  the  manner  of  lenses,  bring  the 
light  rays  to  a  focus  somewhere  within  the 
cells.  .  .  .  We  are  able  to  grasp  its 
significance  better  if  we  think  of  a  forest-tree 
standing  in  the  full  blaze  of  summer  sun- 
shine, all  the  multitude  of  its  leaves  arranged 
in  pattern  and  mosaic  to  catch  the  sunrays, 
and  consider  that  the  myriads  of  its  epider- 
mal cells  are  each  a  tiny  lens,  focussing  with- 
in itself  a  spot  of  brilliant  light.  What  a 
perfect  revel  of  illumination  must  be  hidden 
within  the  greenness  of  its  foliage,  and  what 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  tree  such 
brilliancy  must  be!"  The  writer  then  goes 
farther  and  asserts  that  these  little  lenses 
can  also  form  perfect  and  definable  images. 
"Dr.  Haberlandt,  in  order  to  show  that  these 
cell  structures  can  act  as  perfect  lenses  and 
form  such  images,  tried  the  experiment  of 
using  them  in  photography.  In  this  he  was 
fairly  successful,  and  took  several  photo- 
graphs by  their  means,  one  of  his  best  being 
of  a  microscopic  stand."  The  picture,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  distinct,  and  an  English- 
man, Harold  Wager,  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, with  some  striking  results — people, 
houses,  flowers  and  other  objects  having 


been  photographed  by  the  following  method: 
"A  very  thin  slice  of  the  epidermis  of 
some  chosen  plant  was  sliced  off  and  placed 
under  a  microscope,  the  slice  being,  of 
course,  a  tissue  composed  of  a  number  of 
rounded  cells,  each  of  which  it  was  claimed 
was  a  lens.  The  object  it  was  desired  to 
photograph  was  then  noted  and  by  means 
of  a  plane  mirror  was  reflected  on  to  the 
tissue,  with  the  result  that  in  every  cell  the 
contention  was  proved  and  an  image  pro- 
duced which  could  be  plainly  seen  under 
the  microscope.  ...  A  camera  was 
then  substituted  for  the  eye-piece  of  the 
microscope  and  a  photograph  taken.  The 
photograph  showed  a  number  of  rounded 
areas — the  cells — in  each  of  which  was  seen 
the  person,  house,  or  other  object  that  was 
focussed.  A  photograph  of  a  lady  taken 
under  these  conditions  was  really  quite 
good,  though,  naturally,  each  reproduction 
was  an  extreme  'midget/  and  at  any  rate 
it  could  claim  for  itself  absolute  novelty 
in  the  method  of  its  creation."  The  writer 
states  that  the  epidermis  of  many  plants  is 
made  up  of  cells  which  act  as  perfect  lenses 
in  relation  to  lights  and  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  eyes  of  certain  insects,  which  are 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  facets  or 
minute  areas,  each  of  which  is  a  lens,  such 
as  the  eye  of  the  common  house-fly  with 
four  thousand  of  these  facets,  while  the 
butterfly's  eye  is  composed  of  seventeen 
thousand  of  these  minute  lenses,  and  he 
remarks:  "Now  we  freely  acknowledge  the 
power  of  vision  in  a  house-fly;  then  why  do 
we  deny  it  in  a  plant?  ...  At  any 
rate  .  .  .  the  analogy  is  a  very  strik- 
ing one  and  not  to  be  lightly  got  over." 

With  the  following  quotation  we  close 
these  extracts: 

"The  majority  of  plants  turn  themselves 
as  a  whole,  or  grow,  towards  the  light — wit- 
ness the  plants  struggling  out  from  the  shade 
of  a  hedge;  some  few  turn  from  it  and  seek 
the  shade,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  an 
individual  of  the  plant  world  that  does  not 
apprehend  light  in  some  way  or  other.  Of 
course,  all  plants  are  dependent  for  their 
very  existence  upon  the  sunlight — it  is  the 
motor  force  that  works  their  very  life's 
machinery — but  the  point  is  that  they  can 
(and  do)  directly  apprehend  its  direction. 
This  point  is  illustrated  in  a  very  delightful 
and  unmistakable  way  by  the  method  of 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  branches 
as  they  endeavor  to  lay  themselves  out 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  On  upright 
twigs  and  branches  they  stand  out,  one 
below  the  other,  lying  on  long  spirals  to 
prevent  undue  overshadowing;  on  horizon- 
tal branches  they  all  lie  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane,  fitted  in  in  a  mosaic,  their 
faces  sunward,  their  stems,  maybe,  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing,  while  on  the  branches 
at  intermediate  angles  they  adjust  them- 
selves accordingly." 

Jno.  C.  Maule. 

It  matters  little  what  our  circumstances 
are,  if  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind  we  are  before 
God  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable 
to  Him  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  faith  all  cir- 
cumstances are  opportunities  of  pleasing 
God  and  serving  Christ. 


'I  wanted  something.    Oh,  so  much! 
So  near  it  came,  I'd  almost  touch 
My  heart's  desire — when  far  away 
'Twas  drawn,  and  seemed  a  voice  to  say: 
"There  let  it  rest, 
God  knoweth  best." 

Like  children  crying  for  the  moon, 

1  longed  for  this  one  priceless  boon, 

1  wanted  it  within  my  hand 

E'en  then.       How  could  1  patient  stand 

And  let  it  rest? 

Doth  God  know  best? 

Then  He  who  calmed  the  stormy  sea 
Came  near  to  soothe  and  quiet  me. 
And  to  my  longing  restless  will, 
He  gently  whispered,  "  Peace  be  still." 

I  let  it  rest — 
God  doth  know  best!'' 

Selecm 


>ll 


Some  Wonders  of  the  HumaD  Body. 

The  great  scientist,  Lord  Avebury- 
John  Lubbock,  as  he  is  perhaps  better  kmvn 
— in  his  "Pleasures  of  Life,"  summedjjp 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  human  bn 
that  we  individually  value  so  much — vM 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  it — buiB 
often  take  little  care  of.  He  quotes  the  li 

"Strange  that  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long."  ■ 

He  continues:  "When  we  consider  the  ri 
velous  complexity  of  our  bodily  organizat 
it  seems  a  miracle  that  we  should  live  atj 
much  more  that  the  innumerable  organs 
processes  should  continue  year  after 
with  so  much  regularity  and  so  little  fric 
that  we  are  sometimes  scarcely  consciou| 
having  a  body  at  all." 

But  even  more  marvelous  still  is  the 
that  so  many  abuse  their  bodies  so  so 
year  after  year  and  still  live.  Let  us  extl 
a  portion  of  his  summary.  Over  two  \ 
dred  complex  and  variously  formed  bo 
over  five  hundred  muscles,  each  nouris 
by  innumerable  blood  vessels  and  regul 
by  nerves.  One,  the  heart,  beats  over  th 
million  times  in  a  year,  and  if  it  was  to  : 
once,  all  would  be  over.  Over  two  mil 
perspiration  glands  regulate  the  tempera 
and  communicate  with  the  surface  by  d 
having  a  length  of  ten  miles.  There  are  nj 
of  arteries,  veins,  capillaries  and  nerves 
billions  of  blood  corpuscles.  The  eyes  I 
sist  of  cornea,  lens,  vitreous  humor,  aqu< 
humor  and  choroid,  culminating  in  the! 
tin  a,  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper, 
consisting  of  nine  distinct  layers,  the  in 
most — supposed  to  be  the  recipient  of  1 
undulations — composed  of  rods  and  a 
estimated  together  at  thirty-three  mil 
for  each  eye.  Then  there  is  the  ear,  witfo 
interesting  and  delicate  apparatus, 
above  all  is  the  brain,  the  gray  matte 
which  is  estimated  to  contain  six  hunc 
million  cells,  each  consisting  of  several  th 
sand  atoms,  composed  of  millions  of  m 
cules.  This  is  only  a  glance,  but  it  is  st 
ling.  Yet,  with  reasonable  care  this  n 
wonderful  apparatus  in  existence,  wit. 
fair  constitution  to  start  with,  can  be  I 
going  without  pain  or  discomfort  for  m2 
many  years.  As  with  all  familiar  obje 
our"  intimacy  with  our  own  bodies  make; 
careless  of  them — thoughtless  of  the  dan} 
we  are  exposing  them  to.  In  the  vast  i 
jority  of  cases  of  suffering  not  due  to 
herited  trouble,  we  are  alone  to  blarn 
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Quench  thou  the  fires  of  hate  and  strife, 

The  wasting  fever  of  the  heart; 
From  perils  guard  our  feeble  life, 

And  to  our  souls  Thy  peace  impart. 

Selected. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

etings  Next  Week  (Ninth  Month  12th  to  17th): 
laddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Med- 
ford,N.J.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  15th,  at  ioa.m. 


n  Friends'  Intelligencer,  a  member  of  the  "Body"' 

vhich  that  paper  is  the  organ,  suggests  for  the  use 

heir  meetings  the  following  Queries,  admitting  that 

y  have  "a  very  material  basis." 

n  all  the  institutions  under  our  charge  are  the  posi- 

is  filled  by  Friends  in  every  instance  where  it  is 

sible  to  secure  competent  ones? 

ire  the  salaries  paid  to  our  own  members  in  such 

itions   equal   to   what   non-Friendly  institutions 

lid  pay  them  for  the  same  work? 

)o  such  of  our  members  as  have  the  employing  of 

1  or  women  seek  out  Friends  wherever  competent 

s  may  be  had? 

lave  any  members  of  this  meeting  removed  to  non- 
indly  communities  through  an  inability  to  secure 
jng  us  suitable  employment  suitably  rewarded? 
s  there  any  carefully  organized  effort  among  us  for 
:ing  in  employment  among  Friends  all  of  our 
nger  members  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  be 
cloyed? 

'our  valuable  epistle  and  those  from  other  Yearly 
:tings  have  been  read  to  our  comfort  and  edification, 
he  uniformity  of  sentiment  expressed  therein,  com- 
from  bodies  so  widely  separated,  was  an  evidence 
is  that  He  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  in  the  assemblies 
lis  people  was  present  to  direct. 
Ve  were  glad  to  note  there  was  a  feeling  in  all  the 
irly  Meetings  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  a  more 
nest  effort  to  spread  the  Truth  which  the  Master  has 
rusted  to  our  keeping. 

n  our  effort  to  maintain  the  peculiarities  of  our 
iety  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  true  mission  of  the 
[rch. 

/hen  Zion  travailed  she  brought  forth  children  and 
rejoice  in  the  evidence  that  there  is  an  increased 
fail  of  spirit  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the 
ling  of  the  hungry  with  the  Bread  of  Life, 
he  command  to  the  church  in  the  beginning  was: 
>  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel,'' 
),  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
Id,"  "  But  tarry  ye  at  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued 
1  power." 

hose  who  are  seeking  to  be  obedient  to  this  Divine 
mission,  God  will  use  to  build  up  his  church,  and 
ify  his  name  in  the  earth. 

ur  weakness  should  not  be  cause  of  discouragement. 

ur  Saviour  said:  "Of  myself  I  can  do  nothing,  it  is 

Father  that  doeth  the  works."   "When  I  am  weak 

1  am  1  strong,"  said  the  apostle. 

ear  Friends,  be  careful  that  the  weakness  is  the 

i's  own  stripping  and  not  the  consequences  of  dis- 

iience. 

either  should  smallness  of  numbers  be  cause  of 
auragement.  Jesus  said:  "Where  two  or  three  are 
'ered  together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst." 
>mc  of  his  greatest  lessons  were  taught  to  in- 
iuals. 

)  Nicodemus — who  came  to  Him  by  night  for  fear 
ie  Jews — He  taught  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
the  new  birth.  And  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  that 
rship  must  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
lese  things  should  be  incentives  to  faithfulness  in 
y  good  word  and  work. — Epistle  oj  Western  Yearly 
'ing  to  Neiv  England,  1909. 

•:s  and  Places  of  Yearly  Meetings  (Conserva- 
tive): 

lio,  at  Stillwater,  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Seventh- 
day,  Ninth  Month  24th. 

estern,  at  Sugar  Grove,  near  Plainfield,  Hendricks 
Co.,  Ind.,  Second-day,  Tenth  Month  3rd. 
wa,  at  West  Branch,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  Fourth-day, 
Tenth  Month  12th. 

insas,  at  Spring  River,  Kansas,  Sixth-day,  Tenth 
Month  2 1  st. 

>rth  Carolina,  at  Cedar  Grove,  Woodland,  N.  C, 
Seventh-day,  Eleventh  Month  5th. 


correspondent  informs  that  Laura  Quarterly 
ing,  held  at  Jericho  on  the  20th  ult.,  was  attended 


by  several  from  a  distance.  Among  these  were  Ellwood 
Carter  and  companion,  Eli  Newlin,  and  David  F.White 
of  Plainfield,  Ind.;  also  Ephraim  O.  Harvey,  of  Mon- 
rovia, Ind.  The  ministers  had  acceptable  service.  An 
appointed  meeting,  First-day,  the  2 1  st,  in  the  afternoon, 
was  largely  attended,  most  of  the  members  of  the  larger 
body  being  present.  "It  was  a  time  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many." 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting. — Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  held  in  Media,  and  proved  to  be  an  inter- 
esting occasion. 

Early  in  the  business  session  Richard  C.  Brown,  one 
of  the  teachers  at  the  Westtown  Boarding  School,  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that  had  been  growing  with  him  that 
since  Friends  were  urged  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  study 
the  new  discipline,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hold  a 
conference  for  this  purpose.  He  suggested  that  follow- 
ing the  next  regular  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  be  held  in 
the  Eleventh  Month,  an  afternoon  session  be  held  at 
which  prepared  papers  be  read  on  the  subject.  This 
plan  was  indorsed  by  the  Meeting,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  the  program. 

Although  several  conferences  have  been  held  by 
Friends  for  the  discussion  of  religious  subjects,  they 
have  always  been  originated  and  managed  by  individ- 
uals. This  is  the  first  time  that  a  conference  has  been 
planned  by  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  it  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  about  Philadel- 
phia.— Public  Ledger,  Eighth  Month  31st,  1910. 


Last  Quarterly  at  Caln. — Cain  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  recently  held  at  the  old  East  Cain  Meeting-house', 
it  probably  being  the  last  time  it  will  ever  be  held  there. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  held  alternately  in  Coatesville  and 
Downingtown. 

Cain  was  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  established  by 
Friends  after  their  exodus  from  England  in  1682,  and 
within  its  walls  the  followers  of  George  Fox  have  wor- 
shipped ever  since,  until  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
members  to  the  towns  and  cities  has  necessitated  the 
closing  of  its  doors  and  the  establishment  of  meetings 
in  Coatesville  and  other  places. 

There  was  a  very  gratifying  attendance  at  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  a  number  of  Friends  from  a  distance 
being  present. — Public  Ledger,  Eighth  Month  315/,  1910. 

The  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Friends  was  held  yesterday  at  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Watson  W.  Dewees,  of  Haverford,  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  reverent  and  in- 
telligent reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

James  Moon,  of  Germantown,  drew  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  Moses  and  that  of  Christ.  The 
commandments  of  Moses  began,  he  said,  with  "Thou 
shalt  not,"  and  thus  constituted  a  negative  religion. 
Christ's  commandments,  on  the  other  hand,  began  with 
"Thou  shalt,"  and  was  thus  a  positive  and  a  construc- 
tive religion. 

"The  priest,"  said  he,  "who  crossed  over  on  the  other 
side  when  he  came  to  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves, 
may  have  been  blameless,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  the  Samaritan  who  did  something  for  the  sufferer 
was  fulfilling  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

"Christ's  great  Sermon  on  the  Mount  does  not  begin 
with  a  'Thou  shalt  not,'  but  with  a  blessing  on  the  poor 
and  on  the  needy.  Christ  commanded  Peter  to  a  life 
of  service  when  He  said : '  Feed  my  sheep.' '' 

George  M.  Warner,  of  Germantown,  spoke  of  a  Bible 
reading  which  Jesus  Christ  led,  where  He  expounded 
what  a  simple  and  pure  religion  was. 

"This  is  the  only  thing,"  said  he,  "that  will  enable 
us  to  look  abroad  upon  the  world  and  see  all  the  sin 
and  suffering,  and  not  lose  heart.  We  must  accept 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme  evidence  of  God's  love  for 
man." 

William  Bishop,  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  then  arose  with 
the  words,  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields, 
for  they  are  white  already  to  the  harvest.  The  harvest 
truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few;  pray  ye,  there- 
fore, the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  would  send  forth 
laborers  unto  his  harvest."  He  then  said  that  Friends 
had  not  been  as  faithful  as  they  should  have  been,  as 
the  whiteness  of  the  fields  indicated. — Public  Ledger, 
Eighth  Month  31  si,  1910. 

Barnesville,  Ohio. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Boarding  School  Committee,  information  was  received 
that  work  on  the  new  building  was  progressing  in  a 
way  that  would  probably  make  it  available  for  board- 
ing and  lodging  Friends  during  Yearly  Meeting  week. 
A  house  furnishing  committee  was  appointed,  with 
F^lisha  B.  Steer,  Colerain,  O.,  Treasurer,  and  Lydia  K. 
Lightfoot,  Salem  0.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Friends'  Select  School. — During  this  summer  sev- 
eral advantageous  changes  are  being  made  in  the 
buildings  at  Friends'  Select  School.  A  new  Manual 
Training  room  has  been  arranged  in  the  large  basement 
of  the  central  building,  and  new  drawing  and  primary 
rooms  have  been  made  possible.  This  will  give  an 
additional  class-room  and  it  is  hoped  assist  in  the 
movement  from  class  to  class. 


Correspondence. 

At  Boulder  (Colo.)  there  is  one  Friend — Elmina  Mott . 
We  had  a  meeting  at  her  home  last  First-day,  some 
seventeen  being  present,  and  it  was  a  good  meeting. 
Some  of  the  Friends'  Church  people  were  present.  En 
route  to  Colorado  we  stopped  a  few  weeks  at  beau- 
tiful Lake  Tahoe,  at  Glenbrook,  Nevada.  There  I  felt 
constrained  to  hold  three  meetings  on  as  many  succes- 
sive First-days.  I  suppose  that  outside  of  my  own 
little  family  none  who  attended  had  ever  before  wor- 
shipped after  the  manner  of  conservative  Friends. 
Not  very  many  attended,  for  in  that  country  the  people 
outside  of  church  fellowship  do  not  even  have  the 
curiosity  that  non-church  goers  have  in  many  places. 
But  our  meetings  were  good.  People  of  all  sorts  of 
belief,  or  ritual,  can  join  to  worship  after  our  very 
simple,  and  broad,  and  inclusive  manner. 

Thy  Friend, 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Not  to  the  Nation's  Credit. — The  student  of  sta- 
tistics who  can  read  understandingly  between  the  lines 
of  figures  given  out  by  the  various  departments  of  our 
Government  will  be  able  to  feel  the  throbbing  pulse  of 
the  nation  and  diagnose  correctly  its  state  of  moral, 
mental  and  commercial  health.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
encouraging  indication  in  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  made  a  new  high  record  for  drinking  and  smok- 
ing during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sixth  Month  30th,  1910. 
Preliminary  figures  given  out  on  Eighth  Month  16th 
show  that  during  that  time  the  United  States  consumed 
123,000,000  gallons  of  whiskey,  59,000,000  barrels  of 
beer  and  ale,  smoked  8,000,000,000  cigars  and  7.000,- 
000,000  cigarettes.  On  the  basis  of  90,000.000  popula- 
tion, ihls  itprcoonts  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  whiskey,  two- 
thirds  of  a  barrel  of  beer,  eighty-eight  cigars  and  sixty- 
three  cigarettes  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country  in  twelve  months.  The  cost  in  money  was 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  directly,  and  much  more 
indirectly.  The  cost  in  misery  and  a  lowering  of  morals 
was  appalling.  Not  all  of  the  poverty  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  high  prices.  With  the  saloon  eliminated, 
home  building  would  enjoy  an  unparallelled  boom  and 
savings  bank  accounts  would  swell  enormously. — The 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 


In  South  Africa  the  Congregationalists.  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists  have  reached  a  ground  of  union.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  whose  co-operation  was  at  first 
expected,  finally  balked.  The  Creed  is  strongly  trini- 
tarian,  accepts  "the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  supreme  standard  of 
this  Church,  and  as  our  highest  rule  of  faith  and  life." 
It  accepts  Christ  as  the  "only  begotten  Son,"  "through 
whom  God's  Fatherhood  is  revealed,  in  whose  perfect 
life,  sacrificial  death,  glorious  resurrection,  and  con- 
tinued intercession  salvation  is  provided  for  every 
man."  Each  congregation  is  left  free  to  continue  its 
present  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  worship  and 
the  admission  of  members,  there  being  no  attempt  to 
enforce  uniformity.  For  example,  no  Baptist  minister 
is  required  to  practise  both  forms  of  baptism.  The 
United  Church  will  be  closely  watched  as  an  experiment 
in  establishing  a  harmonious  organization  without  rigid 
uniformity.  The  General  Assembly  will  have  power  of 
veto  over  the  individual  churches,  but  it  is  not  expected 
to  exercise  it  except  in  cases  outrageously  contrary  to 
the  common  purpose  and  spirit. — The  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 


Story  of  William  Penn.— The  third  summer  lecture 
for  young  people  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  by  Horace  H.  Morse  on 
"William  Penn  and  His  Company."  He  told  how  the 
grandfather  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  a 
successful  sea  captain  and  the  father  became  Sir  William 
Penn  and  was  a  chief  commander  under  James.  Duke  of 
York,  dying  in  high  esteem  both  of  James  and  of  the 
king. 

His  son.  also  William,  inherited  the  energy  and  ability 
of  his  family,  but  early  came  under  the  spell  of  Quaker- 
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ism  and  was  turned  out  of  doors.  The  strange  young 
man  was  now  busy  preaching,  getting  himself  into  jail 
and  out,  and  became  the  leading  exponent  of  religious 
toleration  in  Britain.  He  resolved  to  put  his  theories 
into  practise  in  America  and  undertook  the  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania. 

"Soon  the  oppressed  of  all  races  sought  its  shores, 
English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans — to  name  the 
most  numerous — a  motley  population,  to  which  should 
be  added  the  early  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers.  Penn 
enjoyed  two  separate  residences  in  his  colony  and 

Clanned  to  end  his  days  there,  but  business  sent  him 
ack  to  England. 

"Years  of  bitter  disappointment,  in  which  the  bit- 
terest vexation  was  Pennsylvania,  led  him  to  offer  to  sell 
out  his  rights  to  govern  the  province.  As  the  matter 
was  to  be  closed  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  shattered  his 
mind.  He  lingered  a  half-dozen  years  more,  but  Penn- 
sylvania passed  to  his  heirs,  to  be  to  them  a  source  of 
wealth  and  dignity  until  the  revolution." — Boston 
Mass.,  Globe,  Seventh  Month  28th,  19 10. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — In  a  recent  speech  at  Ossawatomie, 
Kansas,  Ex-President  Roosevelt  said:  "It  has  become 
entirely  clear  that  we  must  have  Government  super- 
vision of  the  capitalization  not  only  of  public  service 
corporations,  including  particularly  railways,  but  of  all 
corporations  doing  an  interstate  business.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  nation  forced  into  ownership  of  the  rail- 
ways if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  the  only  alter- 
native is  thorough  going  and  effective  regulation,  which 
shall  be  based  on  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  in- 
cluding a  physical  valuation  of  the  property.  This 
physical  valuation  is  not  needed,  or  at  least  is  very 
rarely  needed,  for  fixing  rates;  but  it  is  needed  as  the 
basis  of  honest  capitalization.  We  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  franchises  should  never  be  granted  except  for 
a  limited  time,  and  never  without  proper  provision  for 
compensation  to  the  public.  It  is  my  personal  belief 
that  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  control  and  super- 
vision which  should  be  exercised  over  public  service 
corporations  should  be  extended  also  to  combinations 
which  control  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  meat,  oil  and 
coal,  or  which  deal  in  them  on  an  important  scale.  I 
believe  that  the  officers  and  especially  the  directors  of 
corporations  should  be  held  personally  responsible  when 

any  corporation  breaks  the  law." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  reports  received 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  other  countries 
than  the  United  States.  The  most  recent  reports  on 
this  subject  deal  with  conditions  in  France,  where  the 
prices  for  necessaries  have  increased  steadily  from  year 
to  year  within  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  income  of  the 
average  wage  earner  has  remained  practically  station- 
ary. The  high  cost  of  living  is  the  subject  of  consider- 
able complaint  throughout  France,  reports  Consul 
James  K.  Dunning,  of  Havre.  He  gives  the  percentage 
of  increase  as  follows:  Bread,  15;  beef,  22;  veal,  14; 
mutton,  25;  butter,  14;  cheese,  25;  fish,  50;  fresh  vege- 
tables, 15;  condiments,  25;  petroleum,  10;  coal,  34; 
coffee,  25.  The  Consul  estimates  that  there  has  been 
an  average  increase  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
all  ordinary  articles  of  household  consumption. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  announced  that  the 
tabulation  of  the  population  of  Greater  New  York  was 
complete.  The  result  showed  a  total  population  of 
4.766,883,  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  of  1,329,681, 
or  38.7  per  cent.  This  is  a  slight  advance  on  the  pro- 
portional increase  of  the  decade  preceding,  when  the 
increase  was  37.1  per  cent.,  or  929,788  persons.  The 
census  shows  that  New  York  is  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  world.  In  1901  the  third  city  in  the  world  was 
Paris,  with  a  population  of  2,714,068,  while  the  fourth 
city,  Tokio,  in  1908,  had  2,085,160.  To-day  London's 
population  is  estimated  at  7,500,000,  or  nearly  2,000,000 
larger  than  New  York. 

A  tunnel  from  New  York  City  to  Long  Island  City 
has  lately  been  opened  for  the  passage  of  railroad  trains. 
The  journey  has  recently  been  made  in  three  minutes. 
The  tunnel  has  been  constructed  under  the  East  River. 

Dr.  Dixon,  the  Health  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania 
has  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  eating  unwashed 
raw  fruit,  saying:  "Fruit  which  may  look  very  attrac- 
tive when  served  at  a  meal  has  very  probably  been 
handled  by  many  human  hands,  transported  long  dis- 
tances and  exposed  to  much  dirt  and  the  visitation  of 
insects,  particularly  flies  of  various  species.  Before  raw 
fruit  is  eaten  it  should  be  carefully  washed  with  pure 
water,  and  spoiled  fruit,  which  attracts  a  great  variety 
of  insects,  should  never  be  eaten  raw.  The  time  and 
energy  necessary  to  wash  raw  fruit  is  a  bagatelle  along- 


side of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Life  is  made  up  of 
little  things.  Little  things  as  a  rule  start  our  great 
epidemics  of  disease." 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  the  fatalities  and  accidents  due 
to  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  Seventh  Month  show 
a  notable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries as  compared  with  other  years.  The  summary 
shows  that  2,923  persons  were  injured  on  Seventh 
Month  4th,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  died. 
In  1903,  4,449  persons  were  injured,  of  which  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  died,  nearly  all  from  tetanus.  The 
total  for  eight  years  shows  that  37,526  persons  have 
been  injured  in  Independence  Day  celebrations.  Of 
these  1 ,662  died,  604  as  the  direct  result  of  their  injuries 
and  968  from  tetanus  following  injuries.  The  decrease 
from  1903  to  1910  is  said  to  be  due  to  more  intelligent 
methods  of  celebration,  the  most  marked  decreases 
occurring  in  States  where  the  agitation  for  restrictive 
measures  was  most  urgent.  Massachusetts  had  this 
year  only  one-seventh  of  the  injuries  it  had  the  previous 
year;  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  reduced  their 
injuries  to  one-third;  Illinois  and  Ohio  to  one-half; 
Pennsylvania  reduced  its  injuries  to  two-thirds  of  last 
year's:  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  show  larger  totals 
than  a  year  ago. 

Rioting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  resumed  accord- 
ing to  a  despatch  of  the  29th  ult.  from  that  city,  and  a 
battalion  of  troops  was  sent  to  a  neighborhood  where 
a  thousand  persons  were  collected  and  were  wrecking 
cars. 

The  official  census  has  shown  that  Philadelphia's 
population  is  1,549,008,  an  increase  of  255,311  since 
the  enumeration  of  ten  years  ago,  the  rate  of  growth 
being  19.70. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  of  the  2nd  says: 
"The  cloakmakers'  strike,  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
disturbances  in  the  history  of  American  labor,  was  set- 
tled to-night.  Seventy  thousand  garment  workers  who 
have  been  idle  for  nine  weeks  will  shortly  return  to 
work.  Ten  thousand  of  them  and  those  dependent  on 
them — fifty  thousand  souls  in  all — were  on  the  point  of 
eviction,  and  hundreds  have  already  been  forced  into 
the  streets.  The  industrial  losses  to  employers  and 
employes  have  run  high  into  the  millions.  In  loss  of 
wages  alone  the  total  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
ten  million  dollars,  while  the  loss  to  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  retailers  the  country  over  has  been  com- 
puted to  ten  times  that  amount.  In  spite  of  the  stu- 
pendous re-adjustment  involved,  the  strike  has  been, 
in  the  main,  notable  for  its  peacefulness.  One  essential 
to  this  victory,  and  one  important  not  only  to  the  strik- 
ers, but  to  the  nation  at  large  which  wears  their  output, 
is  the  abolition  of  all  contract  work  at  home.  Hereafter 
garments  made  in  New  York  will  be  manufactured 
under  sanitary  conditions.  There  will  be  no  more 
sweatshops." 

Statistics  recently  published  show  the  average 
amount  paid  to  clergymen  in  various  religious  denomi- 
nations in  this  country  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
hundred  dollars  annually.  The  total  amount  paid  is 
stated  to  be  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Foreign.— It  is  stated  that  the  White  Star  Line  is 
building  two  of  the  greatest  steamships  in  the  world, 
the  Olympic  and  Titanic,  at  Harland  &  Wolff's  ship- 
yards at  Belfast.  These  ships,  each  860  feet  long,  are 
70  feet  longer  and  13,000  tons  heavier  than  any  vessel 
now  afloat.  Their  dead  weight  at  launching  time  is 
estimated  to  be  between  25,000  and  30,000  tons,  while 
their  displacement  will  be  more  than  60,000  tons. 
The  ships  will  be  equipped  for  600  first-class,  500  second- 
class  and  2000  third-class  passengers,  with  a  crew  of  800. 
The  Olympic  will  enter  the  Atlantic  trade  in  the  summer 
of  191 1  and  the  Titanic  in  the  early  fall  following. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin,  of  the  29th  ult.,  in  announc- 
ing two  cases  of  cholera  in  that  city,  mentions  that  the 
public  is  warned  that  the  use  of  so-called  cholera  drops 
and  tonics  is  futile  and  urged  to  immediately  summon 
a  physician  if  the  digestive  organs  are  disturbed.  The 
co-operation  of  the  people  with  the  health  officers  is 
asked.  According  to  the  medical  men  it  is  not  necessary 
to  depart  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  life  except  to 
avoid  vegetable  salads  as  possible  transmitters  of  bacilli. 
Alcohol  is  declared  not  to  be  a  preventive  and  too  free 
use  of  stimulants  is  said  to  increase  the  liability  of 
infection  by  weakening  the  stomach. 

Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  and  the  Empress  Alex- 
andra arrived  at  Friedberg,  in  Germany,  on  the  30th  ult. 

I  he  Sixteenth  Interparliamentary  Conference  opened 
on  the  30th  ult.,  at  Brussels,  with  eight  hundred  dele- 
gates present.  Beernaert,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  State, 
presided.  In  his  opening  address  he  said  that  despite 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  media- 


tion the  world  was  living  in  a  regime  of  armed  pea 
with  fourteen  million  under  arms,  at  a  cost  annually 
one  billion  dollars.  The  conference  adopted  una 
mously  a  proposal  of  Pachnike,  a  member  of  the  G 
man  Reichstag,  for  the  neutralization,  under  conditU 
similar  to  those  pertaining  to  the  Suez  Canal,  of  ll 
Strait  of  Magellan  and  all  interoceanic  canals  and  strai 
A  commission  to  study  the  question  was  named. 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  of  the  31st  ult.  sa 
"Oscar  S.  Straus,  the  United  States  Ambassador 
Turkey,  has  succeeded,  after  prolonged  negotiations,, 
obtaining  a  decision  from  the  Council  of  State  appro 
ing  the  act  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  which  1 
foreign  religious,  educational  and  benevolent  insti' 
tions  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Ottorr 
law.  Besides  being  freed  from  numerous  restrictio 
these  institutions  are  permitted  now  to  hold  lane! 
properties.  More  than  three  hundred  American  orga 
zations  are  affected  by  the  decision." 

It  is  stated  from  Brussels  under  date  of  the  1st 
stant  that  the  sessions  of  the  Interparliamentary  Un 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Arbitration  clo: 
to-day  after  the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  \ 
suppression  of  prizes  of  war,  the  limitation  of  cont 
band  of  war  to  arms  and  munitions  destined  for  be 
gerents  and  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  ships  bear 
contraband  of  war  or  cargoes  other  than  contraba: 
The  union  invited  the  British,  French  and  Russ 
delegates  to  take  steps  to  induce  their  governments 
withdraw  opposition  to  these  reforms.  The  next  o 
ference  will  beheld  at  Rome  in  191 1. 
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NOTICES. 

Notice. — Friends  of  Ohio  and  other  Yearly  Meetir 
desiring  to  attend  the  annual  session  held  at  Stillwa' 
near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  beginning  Ninth  Month  "2^ 
can  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  by  giv  ffi 
timely  information  to  James  Walton,  Superintend 
of  the  Boarding  School. 

Address,  Barnesville,  Ohip 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  y 
1910-11  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  19 
New  scholars  should  arrive  on  the  train  leaving  Br< 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  at  11.04,  or  as  soon  a* 
this  as  possible;  old  scholars  should  arrive  as  early 
the  afternoon  as  convenient. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to : — 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principa 
Westtown,  P; 


Notice. — Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meei 
tobeheldatMedford,N.J.,NinthMonth  15th.  Spec 
train  leaves  Philadelphia,  9.00  A.  m.;  Camden,  9 
a.  m.;  Collingswood,  9.20  a.  m.;  Haddonfield,  9.25  A. 
Springdale,  9.40  a.  m.;  Marlton,  9.45  a.  m.  Return 
trains  leave  Medford  at  2.05  and  5.10  p.  m. 


Died. — At  his  home  in  Flushing,  O.,  sixth  of  Sevei 
Month,  1910,  Thomas  H.  Conrow,  in  the  sixty-sevei 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  and  elder  of  Flushing  Mont 
Meeting  of  Friends.  It  was  the  portion  of  this  d 
Friend  to  be  called  to  endure  great  bodily  sufferi 
especially  near  the  close,  which  he  bore  patiently.  I  3; 
relatives  and  friends  have  the  comforting  hope  thaf 
has  entered  into  rest. 
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In  the  present  issue  of  The  Friend  will 
found  an  article  on  "Plainness,"  ex- 
cted  from  Gurney's  Observations  on  the 
;tinguishing  Views  and  Practises  of  the 
;iety  of  Friends.   Some  time  ago  a  brief 
xact  on  Ministry,  from  the  same  source, 
s  selected  and  was  published.    A  few 
/s  later  a  letter  was  received  from  a 
der  in  Ohio  objecting  to  anything  from 
h  a  source.    Recently  a  subscriber  in 
insylvania,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  ex- 
ssed  regret  at  seeing  "the  name  of  J.  J. 
rney  in  The  Friend."    In  both  of  these 
es,  it  was  evident  that  the  objection  was 
to  the  views  expressed,  but  only  to  the 
ne  of  the  one  who  wrote  them.   Had  the 
itor  felt  at  liberty  to  publish  the  extract 
iout  credit  to  the  author,  both  of  these 
ends  would  have  accepted  the  views 
ted  as  being  the  truth,  fully  in  accord 
h  the  position  of  Conservative  Friends 
he  past  as  well  as  of  the  present.  There 
'e  been  times,  we  had  hoped  now  happily 
t,  when  the  names  "Wilbur"  and  "Gur- 
"  were  the  signal  for  contention  and 
aration.    At  the  present  we  have  need 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which 
once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints." 
doing  this,  we  shall  do  well  to  see  that 
:h  truth  held  and  taught  by  "Gurney" 
"Wilbur"  alike,  is  now  neglected  and 
oised,  if  not  rejected  and  contended 
inst  by  many  under  our  name.  The 
ter  of  this  acknowledges  that  he  is  not 
iliar  with  much  of  J.  J.  Gurney's  writ- 
;,  but,  so  far  as  he  knows,  nothing  in 
n  approves  or  justifies  the  present  prac- 
5  of  many  who  are  sometimes  called 
irney  Friends." 

he  publication  in  this  paper  of  the 


article  on  "Plainness"  may  have  little  effect 
in  checking  the  departures  in  dress,  lan- 
guage and  conduct  now  going  on  in  our 
Society.  The  evident  conformity  to  the 
world  in  these  respects  is  a  grief  to  many 
concerned  Friends,  who  believe  that  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Society  is  being  hurt  by 
these  things,  and  that  this  harm  will  con- 
tinue until  a  return  to  the  "cross"  is  wit- 
nessed in  some  of  these  particulars. 

Spiritual  life  does  not  come  from  exter- 
nals, but  is  not  likely  to  exist  separate  from 
some  of  them. 


Dear  Friend,  Edwin  P.  Sellew: — 

Wilt  thou  be  willing  to  refer  again  to  an  Editorial  in 
The  Friend  entitled  "  Fundamental-Accidental,"  and 
in  particular  to  an  expression  reading  as  follows:  "  Held 
in  a  formal  traditionalism  these  outward  things  may 
be  of  but  little  value;"  and  if  the  Truth  will  warrant, 
make  it  more  clear  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to  dis- 
courage parents  from  restraining  their  children,  nor  the 
Society  its  members  from  conforming  to  popular  usage 
in  the  matters  referred  to,  until  they  have  grown  so 
mature  in  judgment  and  religious  experience  as  to  do 
it  from  inward  conviction.  For  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  no  other  conclusion  can  be  justly  drawn  by  the 
reaaer— seeing  uiai  ui  me  nui  jSdiiiej  sentence,  iiic 
sentiment  is  expressed  that  the  testimonies  in  question, 
in  order  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  many  are 
willing  to  admit,  must  be  so  held  in  the  spirit  as  to  be 
an  evidence  of  inward  conviction .  But  how  can  parents 
or  the  body  perform  a  faithful  part  as  guardians  for  the 
unconvinced,  but  by  requiring  or  constraining  us  as 
most  befits  the  maturity  of  our  years,  to  shun  the  evils 
which  the  Truth's  testimonies  are  against,  without  ex- 
ception. 

Thus  writes  a  Friend  who  is  evidently 
concerned  for  the  Truth  and  the  testimonies 
which  the  Truth  has  led  into.  His  calling 
attention  to  the  duties  of  parents  and  the 
religious  society  toward  those  of  immature 
years  and  lacking  in  religious  experience 
affords  an  opportunity  for  expression  on 
these  subjects  as  well  as  for  the  correction 
of  a  wrong  conclusion. 

While  the  writer  cannot  see  that  "no 
other  conclusion  can  be  justly  drawn  "  than 
that  which  our  correspondent  has  drawn 
from  the  sentence  in  the  editorial  in  ques- 
tion, he  is  glad  to  say  that  there  was  no 
"intention  to  discourage  parents  from  re- 
straining their  children  nor  the  Society  its 
members."  The  writer  had  in  mind  in- 
dividual conduct  of  persons  of  mature  years, 
rather  than  questions  of  family  or  church 
government.  He  is  prepared  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  "testimonies"  of  Friends  may 
be  of  considerable  value  even  when  ob- 
served as  a  "tradition  from  the  fathers" 
and  not  as  a  personal  conviction.   No  one 


probably  would  doubt  that  their  greatest 
value  to  the  individual  and  the  community 
would  consist  in  their  being  the  expression 
of  an  inwrought  conviction. 

Parents  must  exercise  judgment  for  their 
children  and  hold  the  convictions  according 
to  which  their  lives  are  to  be  conformed: 
and  a  religious  society  should  not  be  gov- 
erned by  its  unconvinced  members,  if  it  has 
such,  but  should  govern  them  and  particu- 
larly seek  to  bring  them  to  convincement. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  us  have  insisted 
upon  our  children  conforming  to  our  views, 
without  a  proper  effort  to  show  them  the 
reasons  for  such  conformity,  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  comprehend  them.  Our  corre- 
spondent uses  the  expression:  "As  most 
befits  the  maturity  of  our  years."  Our  chil- 
dren are  often  capable  of  comprehending 
some  things  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  some 
suppose. 

The  Editor  had  no  intention  to  discourage 
any,  young  or  old,  from  plainness  of  speech, 
behavior  or  apparel.  His  desire  was  and  is 
to  commend  and  encourage  the  observance 
of  these  things. 

Stephen  Aldrich. 

Stephen  Aldrich  died  at  his  residence, 
Bath,  Steuben  County,  New  York,  on  the 
twentieth  of  Eighth  Month,  1910,  in  the 
ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Hector  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New 
York. 

We  are  told  that  Abraham  "died  in  a 
good  old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years;" 
and  in  the  Proverbs  it  is  said  that  "chil- 
dren's children  are  the  crown  of  old  men." 
Both  of  these  experiences  were  the  portion 
of  this  aged  Friend,  and  some  features  of 
his  long  life,  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in 
The  Friend,  are  briefly  related. 

He  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  having 
been  born  near  Woonsocket  in  that  State. 
His  parents,  who  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  emigrated,  in  the  year 
1825  to  what  was  then  "The  West,"  set- 
tling on  a  large  tract  of  timbered  land  near 
the  Canisteo  River,  a  few  miles  from  the 
now  flourishing  village  of  Bath,  New  York. 
The  Canisteo,  with  the  Cohocton,  forms  the 
Chemung  River,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the 
junction  being  at  Athens,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  known  in  early  times  as 
Tioga  Point,  and  so  named  in  Revolutionary 
history. 

Living  nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
settlement  of  Friends,  from  which  they  were 
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separated  by  an  extremely  rough,  wooded 
country,  the  Aldrich  family,  especially  the 
younger  members,  soon  lost  touch  with  any 
under  our  name.  The  region  where  they 
settled  was  heavily  wooded  and  young 
Stephen  was  engaged  in  lumbering,  making 
up  rafts  near  his  home,  and  "running"  them 
down  the  Susquehanna  to  Port  Deposit, 
Maryland,  then  a  great  lumber  and  timber 
market,  often  returning  home  afoot.  This 
was  a  rough  life,  and  our  Friend  in  after 
times  could  tell  of  divers  thrilling  experi- 
ences and  of  many  preservations  in  danger. 

About  1857-60  some  travelling  Friends 
were  drawn  to  visit  these  former  members, 
their  labors  resulting  in  Stephen  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  his  sister  Susan  and  her 
husband,  the  late  Jerome  B.  Hunt,  joining 
in  membership  with  Friends  of  Hector 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  last-named  Friend 
afterward  received  an  acceptable  gift  in  the 
ministry,  which,  while  not  extensive,  was 
exercised  to  the  comfort  and  edification, 
both  at  home  and  also  elsewhere,  he  having 
visited  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  per- 
formance of  religious  service.  Stephen  and 
his  wife,  in  a  short  time,  had  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  seeing  five  of  their  six  chil- 
dren, one  at  a  time,  and  not  entirely  through 
instrumental  means,  drawn  to  join  with  their 
parents  in  religious  fellowship,  one  of  the 
elder  ones  receiving  an  acceptable  gift  in  the 
ministry,  which  has  been  acknowledged  by 
Friends. 

The  last  illness  of  this  Friend  was  a  severe 
one,  a  gangrenous  affection  of  the  feet,  caus- 
ing him  intense  pain,  which  he  bore  with 
fortitude,  and  the  feeling  that  prevailed 
after  his  departure  was  that  he  had  been 
"purified  through  suffering." 

On  the  twenty-second  of  Eighth  Month 
last,  after  a  favored  meeting,  his  remains 
were  interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground  at 
Ulysses,  New  York.  He  survived  his  wife 
about  six  years,  she  having  deceased  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Ninth  Month,  1904,  aged 
nearly  ninety-two  years,  and  was  interred 
in  the  same  burial  ground,  her  funeral  being 
the  first  one  held  in  the  Friends'  meeting- 
house at  that  place  after  its  erection.  She 
left  behind  her  the  comforting  assurance 
that  she  had  been  gathered  as  "a  shock  of 
corn,  fully  ripe." 

It  was  a  wise  and  kindly  voice  that  re- 
minded the  early  New  Testament  confessors 
that  "evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners."  It  is  a  friendly  voice  that  would 
give  this  reminder  to  his  fellow  disciples  of 
this  generation — with  the  suggestion  that 
very  much  of  the  reading  found  in  the  daily 
newspapers  circulating  among  them  comes 
under  the  head  of  "evil  communications." 
The  application  of  this  undeniable  fact  is 
left  to  them. 


Let  me  learn,  as  I  look  at  the  prophet 
lying  down  on  the  dead  body,  if  I  would 
bring  back  life  to  dead  souls,  I  must  not 
fear  to  be  in  touch  with  them.  When  I  have 
realized  how  dead  they  are,  I  shall  pray,  as 
I  could  not  do  before,  to  Him  who  can  make 
dead  men  live,  and  use  broken  channels  like 
myself  to  pour  life  upon  the  world. — Thomas 
Champness. 


WHY  DO  WE  WAIT? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  ears  are  deaf 
Before  we  speak  one  kindly  word, 

And  only  utter  loving  praise 

When  not  a  whisper  can  be  heard? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hands  are  laid 
Close-folded,  pulseless,  ere  we  place 

Within  them  roses  sweet  and  rare, 
And  lilies  in  their  flawless  grace? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  eyes  are  sealed 

To  light  and  love  in  death's  deep  trance — 

Dear,  wistful  eyes — before  we  bend 
Above  them  with  impassioned  glance? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hearts  are  still 
To  tell  them  all  the  love  in  ours, 

And  give  them  such  late  meed  of  praise 
And  lay  before  them  fragrant  flowers? 

How  oft  we,  careless,  wait  till  life's 

Sweet  opportunities  are  past, 
And  break  our  "alabaster  box 

Of  ointment"  at  the  very  last. 

Oh,  let  us  heed  the  living  friend 

Who  walks  with  us  life's  common  ways, 

Watching  our  eyes  for  look  of  love, 
And  hungering  for  a  word  of  praise! 

Selected. 

For  "  The  Fbiend." 

Secret  Societies. 

It  has  recently  been  the  lot  of  the  writer 
to  be  in  a  town  where  the  B.  P.  O.  E. — the 
Elks — had  their  annual  reunion.  This  was 
not  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  ob- 
serving some  of  the  conditions  connected 
with  such  organizations. 

Our  lot  was  cast  in  the  principal  hotel  of  a 
beautiful  and  orderly  little  prohibition  city 
of  some  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  The 

Ellto   filled   up    moct  of   the   hotclo   in    toTrn . 

They  crowded  the  streets,  wore  badges,  and 
had  a  grand  outing.  Unlike  the  Masons  they 
did  not  parade  the  streets  with  aprons  on 
their  manly  bosoms,  but  they  did  have  sun- 
dry marches  with  grotesque  features,  and 
fireworks  galore.  They  had  brass  bands 
playing  most  of  each  twenty-four  hours,  and 
big  men  tooted  little  horns  in  other  people's 
ears  until  you  could  hardly  think  straight. 
There  were  receptions,  speeches,  jolly  danc- 
ing, and  jokes,  amidst  the  universal  roar. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  criticise  these  things. 
We  all  have  had  different  sorts  of  education, 
and  there  are  innumerable  ways  of  having 
what  people  call  "fun." 

Those  I  conversed  with  told  me  that  the 
Elks  stood  for  charity,  fellowship,  honor  and 
love.  These  are  good  ideals.  As  to  charity, 
it  necessarily  has  to  be  practised  at  the 
home  of  each  lodge,  and,  whilst  I  do  not 
dispute  their  kindness  to  one  another,  it  is 
an  uncertain  quantity  for  present  discussion. 
I  can  only  tell  of  what  I  saw  on  this  occasion. 
What  about  their  practise  of  fellowship, 
honor  and  love?  What  was  the  general 
effect  upon  the  community  of  their  meet- 
ings? Did  they  live  up  to  what  they  pro- 
fess? 

No  doubt  there  were  sensible  people 
among  the  Elks  on  this  occasion,  but  they 
were  certainly  in  the  background.  One 
would  think  they  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  the  antics  of  their  brethren.  The  "fellow- 
ship" of  the  latter  involved  turning  the 
town  upside  down.  As  some  of  the  delega- 
tions arrived  at  the  hotel  and  went  to  their 
rooms  they  were  followed  by  barrels  of 


to 


drinkables.  We  overheard  some  of  thin 
boast  of  how  many  bottles  they  had  brouat 
to  the  little  temperance  city  with  thiji. 
The  room  adjoining  our  own  was  hideotjia 
good  part  of  two  nights  with  the  sh|, 
coarse  and  profane  conversation  of  a  nH 
and  woman,  and  their  friends,  whilst  driv- 
ing. The  following  mornings,  as  these  pjfr- 
pie,  wearing  their  badges,  sat  demurelyiit 
the  breakfast  table,  the  unsophisticall 
would  think  that  they  were  the  honorafa 
representatives  of  a  good  and  excellent  jjt 
ganization,  devoted  to  sociability,  honor ; 
love.  But  young  Christians  joining  s 
organizations  never  know  what  sort  of  cck 
panionships  they  may  eventually  find  n 
their  innocent  attempts  to  secure  sociabi.p 
and  friendship.  There  are  many  chanlj 
against  their  improvement  on  these  liny 
The  ideals  may  be  all  right,  but  the  practiB 
working  is  too  apt  to  be  socially  and  spijti 
ually  lowering. 

Out  of  doors  the  two  principal  nights  if 
the  reunion  were  made  shocking  to  dec 
people,  as  the  Elks  applied  their  honor  i 
love  to  those  not  members  of  their  particui 
fold.  A  reception  at  the  club  house  for  M 
ladies  was  doubtless  quite  gay,  and  pretfl 
with  palms  and  flowers.  Meanwhile  the  n 
went  off  to  "a  smoker," — probably  as  [ 
wife  suggested,  "a  drinker."  After  nj 
night  they  tramped  through  the  lower  stoi 
of  the  hotel,  without  doubt  half  drunk,  si:; 
ing,  yelling  and  terrifying  many  of  the  1 
fortunate  women  guests  who  happened  to 
alone  in  their  rooms.  Then,  until  aim 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they,  in 

oainc   ummiti,    nituUUcU    up   rtiiU   UUW1I  -J 

streets  turning  the  serene  moonlit  scene  ii 
a  sort  of  inferno.  I  have  seen  and  he; 
Indian  dances,  and  we  consider  the  aboi 
ines  as  barbaric,  anyhow.  Maybe  they  a 
But  no  Comanches  or  Arapahoes  could  . 
ceed  the  fiendish  yells  and  cries  and  mon 
onous  songs  of  that  crowd  of  semi-crazy  E 
as  they  applied  their  methods,  if  not  ides 
to  the  unfortunate  community  that  clain 
them  as  guests.  No  amount  of  nice,  wh 
uniforms  and  purple  ribbons,  and  claims 
respectability  at  home,  could  disguise  1 
fact  that  they  were  lacking  in  love  for  oth 
and  in  true  honor,  and  that  their  actic 
were  demoralizing  and  lowering  to  dec< 
people,  particularly  the  young. 

Let  us  hope  the  above  is  an  exaggeral 
case.  Some  would  claim  that  such  scei 
do  not  obtain  in  the  East.  My  observati 
does  not  lead  to  the  latter  conclusion.  1 
uproarious  element  is  very  likely  to  p 
dominate  at  such  gatherings.  In  some  w 
or  other  secret  societies  are  very  apt 
depreciate  the  spiritual  life.  They  promt  r,i 
fellowship  of  a  certain  kind,  but  too  oft 
at  the  expense  of  the  tender  and  sacr 
relations  of  the  home.  They  claim  to  pi 
mote  honor,  but  a  man  acting  silly,  eitr 
in  the  lodge  or  abroad,  is  none  the  mc 
honorable  for  doing  so.  They  speak  of  lo\ 
but  too  often  it  is  intended,  with  passwo 
and  grip,  to  be  devoted  to  the  protection 
members  of  their  own  order.  Many  splend 
men  have  been  active  in  such  organizatior 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  generally  th( 
power  and  usefulness  have  not  been  e 
hanced  thereby. 
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It  is  well  for  Christian  people  to  bear  a 
stimony  against  secret  societies.  I  appeal 
i  my  young  friends  not  to  become  en- 
ngled  with  the  spiritually  dangerous  at- 
actions  of  the  lodge.  Happily  very  few 
>ung  Friends  are. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  word  to  the  elders 
Friends'  meetings.  It  must  be  recollected 
at  comradeship  is  one  of  the  basic  cravings 
human  nature,  and  should  be  properly 
atified.  Where  officers  of  meetings  culti- 
ite  the  social  spirit  in  their  congregations 
ith  say  literary  societies,  round  tables,  or 
as,  a  most  stimulating,  or  what  may  be 
lided  in  to  a  spiritually  helpful  element  is  in- 
aduced.  Did  not  the  apostle  use  that  little 
3rd  "helps,"  in  connection  with  church 
tivities?  Suitably  conducted  social  occa- 
>ns  'can  become  satisfying  and  uplifting, 
en  in  the  smallest  meetings.  Our  young 
ople  have  naturally  good  instincts,  and  if 
itably  cared  for  are  not  likely  to  drift  into 
ngerous  associations. — Wm.  C.  Allen. 

The  Boy  Scout  and  Militarism. 

This  movement,  becoming  more  and  more 
dely  known  as  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
,  if  another  similar  organization  is  effected, 
be  known  also  as  The  American  Boy 
outs,  has  a  great  deal  in  its  favor.  We  can 
it  rejoice  in  whatever  will  take  lads  into 
e  country,  teach  them,  under  wise  leaders, 
w  to  study  nature  in  her  manifold  forms, 
d  to  develop  in  themselves  a  fine  health  of 
dy  and  soul.  The  country  boy  who  knows 
e  names  of  trees  and  shrubs,  who  has 
imped  for  hours  through  wood  and  field, 

IO   lldS   learned   to  occ   thingj   and  undei- 

md  their  meaning,  has  had  a  training  that 
city  school  can  give.   But  above  all  this 
such  an  organization  as  we  have  referred 
can  minister  by  these  out-of-doors  camp 
periences  to  the  character  of  our  boys — to 
sturdier,  more  self-reliant  manhood,  to  a 
aner  and  healthier  moral  nature,  we  are 
th  it  with  all  our  hearts. 
But  here's  the  peril.    We  attended  the 
ler  day  a  meeting  to  consider  the  organi- 
tion  of  this  movement  in  New  England, 
e  chief  speakers  were  military  men  who 
)ke  enthusiastically  of  the  plan,  who  saw 
it  such  rare  possibilities  to  stir  and  foster 
;  latent  military  spirit,  to  make  soldiers 
t  of  the  rising  generation  against  that 
al  day  they  all  said  was  coming  when  our 
w  defenseless  country  would  have  to  fight 
its  very  existence.   It  was  not  altogether 
)leasant  task  to  protest  against  the  over- 
ling spirit  of  militarism  that  seemed  to 
carrying  all  before  it,  and  to  deny  such 
warranted  assertions  as  that  we  were  in 
lger  of  sudden  invasion  and  the  horrors 
a  disastrous  war.    Still  that  is  what  we 
in  as  straightforward  and  vigorous  Eng- 
i  as  we  could  command. 
>o  far  as  this  Boy  Scout  idea,  openly  or 
'ertly,  seeks  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
ith  the  spirit  of  war,  to  magnify  it,  or 
rify  it,  or  to  instil  the  notion  that  war  is 
:  of  the  things  for  which  we  must  be 
ays  looking  and  always  preparing,  we 
first  and  last  and  always  against  it.  Our 
ity  thousand  Bands  of  Mercy  stand  for 
lething  very  different  from  this. — F.  H. 
in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


What  Skepticism  Can  Do. 

In  the  first  place,  skepticism  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  boasting,  but  the  effect  is 
always  of  a  destructive  kind.  It  never  makes 
a  man's  life  any  better,  or  a  home  happier, 
or  a  heart  more  cheerful,  or  a  church  more 
progressive,  or  a  city  more  moral,  or  a  nation 
more  upright.  These  things  are  not  in  the 
skeptic  s  line.  His  business  is  to  take  the 
comfort  from  the  individual  life,  to  take  the 
faith  out  of  the  Church,  to  take  the  hope  out 
of  the  city,  and  take  peace  out  of  the  world. 

The  skeptic  is  a  man  of  suspicion.  He 
looks  upon  everything  as  untrue,  cursed  with 
falsehood  and  unreality.  Skepticism  stands 
directly  opposed  to  faith  that  brings  salva- 
tion. As  such,  its  influence  is  against  all 
the  fruits  of  salvation.  It  does  not  heal 
sorrow,  quicken  lives  with  love,  or  make  a 
soul  more  like  its  Maker.  It  can  tell  all 
about  the  flaws  in  the  Bible,  the  imposition 
practised  upon  the  world  by  its  writers,  the 
superstition  which  ruled  in  the  formation  of 
the  canon,  and  can  put  God  Almighty  out 
of  commission  with  a  crook  of  the  finger  or 
a  bend  of  the  head. 

Looking  the  ground  all  over,  we  cannot 
find  a  single  good  thing  which  can  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  skepticism.  All  of  its  effects 
make  the  world  worse,  and  plunge  it  into 
gloom.  Those  who  boast  of  being  skeptics 
are  worthy  of  little  respect.  Their  opinion 
of  themselves  is  exalted  and  inflated,  ready 
to  fall  or  burst.  The  opinions  of  other  people 
concerning  them  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
people,  but  God  must  look  upon  them  with 
mingled  pity  and  contempt.  He  who  would 
take  away  the  hope  of  the  individual  or 
world,  leaving  nothing  but  despair  in  its 
place,  is  not  deserving  of  a  large  following; 
very  happily,  the  number  of  his  disciples  is 
small. — The  Lutheran  Evangelist. 


After  the  Transfiguration. —  .  .  . 
After  the  hour  of  ecstasy  must  always  come 
the  hour  of  human  service.  From  the  mount 
of  transfiguration  men  must  always  descend 
to  the  valley  of  human  need.  For  after  all 
the  valley  needs  nothing  so  much  as  the  min- 
istry of  the  shining  face.  And  when  the  light 
of  the  heights  is  brought  to  the  valley,  the 
lowlands  themselves  are  transfigured.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  climb  away  to  the  heights. 
It  is  also  a  great  thing  to  come  back  to  the 
valley,  carrying  all  the  treasures  of  great 
experience  that  it  may  be  shared  with  those 
who  are  in  the  valley  below.  The  way  to 
lose  the  blessing  which  has  come  on  some 
mountain  of  lofty  experience  is  to  try  to  keep 
it  in  selfish  isolation  all  for  oneself.  The  way 
to  keep  it  as  a  continually  inspiring  and  en- 
nobling influence  is  to  pour  out  the  love 
which  it  has  inspired  as  a  glad  gift  of  service 
upon  those  who  have  never  climbed  to 
mountain  heights.  Many  people  are  willing 
to  have  the  joy  of  the  hour  of  transfiguration. 
Too  few  people  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  comes  to  a  man  who  has 
stood  upon  an  illuminated  mount.  The  man 
who  has  the  need  of  the  valley  on  his  heart 
as  he  stands  on  the  heights  will  be  able  to 
carry  the  mountain  glory  in  his  heart  when 
he  returns  to  the  valley.— -Christian  Advocate. 


The  Drawing  Power  of  Self-sacrificing  Love. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  a  mighty  magnet. 
Nothing  draws  like  love.  Love  in  action, 
in  sacrifice,  often  touches  and  subdues  the 
hardest  heart.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective sermons  that  Chalmers  ever  preached 
was  on  the  significant  and  unique  subject: 
"The  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection." 
So  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  is  a  unique 
force,  not  only  draws  to  Himself,  but  it 
expels  that  which  is  inimical  to  his  Spirit 
and  holy  will.  It  draws  and  separates.  It 
humiliates  and  exalts,  it  subjugates  and 
frees,  it  cleanses  and  empowers,  it  empties 
and  fills,  it  destroys  and  makes  alive,  its 
expelling  and  drawing  power  are  indissolubly 
united  and  operate  in  the  greatest  harmony, 
and  with  the  most  gracious  results.  Our 
Saviour  declared:  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  His  uplifting 
embodied  his  humiliation,  his  exaltation 
determined  his  potential  drawing  power,  and 
his  drawing  power  implied  an  innumerable 
spiritual  progeny. 

There  is  a  drawing  power  in  true  love,  be 
it  Divine  or  human  love.  Love  will  love. 
Love  will  make  sacrifices,  love  will  attract 
and  will  be  admired,  and  it  begets  love. 
This  is  proclaimed  in  John  iii:  16,  "For  Gcd 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son."  Christ  on  the  cross  has 
become  the  magnet  of  all  generations.  He 
draws  in  infinite  grace,  by  mighty  persuasive 
power,  in  order  to  help  and  to  save.  The 
magnetic  power  of  the  cross  touches  and 
vitalizes  any  good  motive,  desire,  soul  long- 
ing and  purpose  in  an  individual.  With  the 
drawing  goes  the  power  to  will  and  to  do. 
He  draws  all  classes  of  people.  He  is  set 
for  the  saving  of  the  nations,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world.  This  power  of  the 
cross  is  a  constraining  force,  constraining 
men  to  forsake  the  ways  of  sin  and  to  yield 
to  the  power  of  saving  grace.  It  draws  with 
a  view  to  save,  it  constrains  with  a  view  to 
usefulness.  Paul  said:  "The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  me."  The  love  of  Christ  im- 
pelled him,  forced  him  to  self-sacrificing 
toil,  and  to  a  willing  surrender  to  God  with 
a  view  of  becoming  "all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  might  save  some." — Evangelical 
Messenger. 

"Let  your  communication  be,  Yea,  yea; 
Nay,  nay."    (Matt,  v:  37.) 

"Whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 
of  evil."  Unexaggerated  speech  becomes  the 
Christian.  Slang  and  a  mild  form  of  pro- 
fanity, is  getting  common  even  among 
school-girls  and  women.  With  men  and  boys 
it  amounts  to  blasphemy.  All  talk  is  becom- 
ing pointed  with  overtruth.  Try  not  to  do 
this.  Let  moderate  utterance  distinguish 
you  as  a  believer. — Our  Hope. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man  ever 
sank  under  the  burden  of  the  day.  It  is 
when  to-morrow's  burden  is  added  to  the 
burden  of  to-day  that  the  weight  is  more 
than  a  man  can  bear.  Never  load  your- 
selves so,  my  friends.  If  you  find  yourselves 
so  loaded,  at  least  remember  this:  It  is  your 
own  doing,  not  God's.  He  begs  you  to 
leave  the  future  to  Him,  and  mind  the 
present. — George  MacDonald. 
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FAITH. 

What  though  my  weary  spirit  cries 
With  struggles  that  each  hour  arise? 
What  though  the  road  be  long  and  sore, — 
Hast  Thou  not  trod  the  way  before? 
And  this  my  fainting  heart  shall  cheer, — 
With  knowledge  that  Thou  still  art  near. 

And  when  I  sink  in  life's  eclipse, — 
If  gall  be  proffered  to  my  lips, — 
1  may  not  crave  the  sweeter  wine, 
Not  mine  own  will  be  done,  but  Thine. 
For  this  I  know  in  pain  or  fear, 
Thy  word  is  sure,  and  Thou  art  near. 

The  chosen  twelve  could  gaze  on  Thee, 
i  am  not  worthy,  Lord,  to  see 
With  eyes  of  flesh  thy  sacred  face; 
But  let  me  for  a  moment's  space 
Bow  down  by  faith  and  joy  to  hear 
Thy  word,  and  know  that  Thou  art  near. 

J.  H.  N.,  in  The  Presbyterian. 

Plainness. 

On  reverting  to  the  principal  heads  of  this 
essay  on  plainness,  the  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  reference 
respectively  to  speech,  manners  and  dress. 
The  plainness  of  speech  which  distinguishes 
Friends,  consists  in  the  disuse  of  a  compli- 
mentary phraseology — such  phraseology  be- 
ing considered  by  them  objectionable,  first, 
because  it  is  intended  to  flatter  the  pride  of 
man,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  made  up  of 
falsehoods.  To  the  plainness  of  behavior 
observed  by  all  true  Christians,  Friends  have 
added  the  peculiarity  of  avoiding  bodily 
obeisances;  first,  because,  like  the  phraseol- 
ogy already  adverted  to,  they  are  merely 
complimentary,  and  secondly,  because  some 
of  these  obeisances  are  the  known  outward 
signs  of  the  worship  of  God  himself.  Plain- 
ness of  apparel  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Society,  partly  to  prevent  the  undue  engage- 
ment of  time,  but  chiefly  because  ornament 
in  dress  is  employed  to  gratify  that  personal 
vanity,  which,  with  every  other  modification 
of  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  Christians 
are  forbidden  to  indulge  and  enjoined  to 
subdue.  It  will  moreover  be  recollected  that 
these  peculiarities  in  our  conversation,  car- 
riage and  appearance,  grounded  as  they  thus 
are  on  certain  plain  principles  of  the  Divine 
law,  are  severally  supported  by  explicit  in- 
junctions contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  suggests,  in 
conclusion,  one  or  two  general  remarks: 

[.  We  are  much  accustomed  to  denomi- 
nate our  scruples  respecting  speech,  behavior, 
and  apparel,  "minor  scruples;"  and  since  it 
is  evident  that  supporting  a  paid  ministry, 
the  awful  practise  of  swearing,  and  engaging 
in  warfare  and  bloodshed,  would  constitute 
a  more  serious  infraction  of  what  we  deem 
to  be  our  religious  duty,  than  a  failure  of 
strictness  with  respect  to  plainness,  it  may 
be  allowed  that  the  word  minor,  as  thus  used, 
is  not  improperly  applied.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  while  the  particulars  of 
conduct  into  which  these  scruples  lead  are 
comparatively  little,  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  great..  Nothing  is  in- 
significant which  really  appertains  to  the 
Divine  law;  nor  are  there  any  parts  of  that 
law  more  important  than  those  with  which 
our  sentiments  respecting  plainness  are  con- 
nected, and  which  enjoin  upon  the  followers 
of  Christ  a  godly  sincerity,  a  true  simplicity, 
and  a  consistent  humility.   The  present  life 


is,  in  a  great  measure,  filled  up  with  com- 
paratively trifling  circumstances;  and  al- 
though the  Christian  is  sometimes  called 
upon  to  act  on  occasions  of  moment,  his 
conduct,  if  narrowly  examined,  will  be  found 
to  consist  generally  and  chiefly  in  the  con- 
stant succession  of  the  little  fruits  of  great 
principles.  If  plainness  of  speech,  behavior 
and  apparel  is  reckoned,  as  I  think  it  clearly 
ought  to  be,  among  the  little  fruits  of  great 
Christian  principles,  let  it  not  be  disregarded 
or  despised ;  for  its  importance  is  to  be  esti- 
mated not  so  much  by  the  minuteness  of 
the  particulars  in  which  it  is  manifested, 
as  by  the  magnitude  of  the  fundamental 
rules  out  of  which  it  arises. 

II.  Plainness  of  speech,  behavior  and  ap- 
parel, being  thus  grounded  on  great  and  im- 
portant principles,  and  being  required,  as 
we  apprehend,  to  complete  the  circumspect 
walk  of  the  Christian,  is  attended  with  cer- 
tain practical  consequences  very  influential 
in  promoting  our  religious  welfare.  Such  a 
plainness  produces  a  striking  distinction, 
which  is  in  itself  of  real  value.  Who  does 
not  perceive,  that  the  young  Friend,  who 
submits  to  such  restraints  upon  his  language 
and  personal  appearance,  is  armed  with  an 
important  defence  against  the  temptations 
of  the  world?  While  he  adheres  to  that 
simplicity  of  diction  which  marks  the  pro- 
fession of  a  strict  and  spiritual  religion,  he 
cannot  easily  join  in  the  loose  ribaldry  and 
obscene  conversation  of  the  idle  and  dissolute; 
and,  while  he  maintains  in  his  apparel  an 
entire  plainness  of  appearance,  his  access 
will  be  very  difficult  to  the  haunts  of  folly, 

fashion  and  dissipation.    The  language  and 

dress  which  distinguish  him,  will  not  only 
have  the  effect  of  discouraging  others  from 
any  attempt  to  entice  him  into  the  vices  of 
the  world,  but,  by  reminding  him,  from  hour 
to  hour,  of  the  high  profession  which  he  is 
making,  will  be  found  to  operate  as  a  con- 
stant check  upon  himself,  and  thus  will  not 
fail  to  prove  a  useful  barrier  against  those 
multiplied  vanities  and  immoralities  which 
abound  among  men. 

III.  Such  being  the  practical  effect  of  the 
peculiar  plainness  of  Friends,  I  may  now 
remark  that  although  it  is  not  adopted  by 
them  on  any  principle  of  mere  expediency, 
it  is  nevertheless  useful  and  expedient.  Nor 
is  this  utility  confined  to  the  experience  of 
individuals;  it  extends  to  the  society  at 
large.  Our  plain  language,  manners  and 
dress  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  ex- 
ternal bulwark,  by  which  Friends,  considered 
as  a  religious  community,  are  separated  from 
the  world,  and  in  some  degree  defended  from 
its  influence.  Did  we  differ  from  other 
Christians,  only  in  the  maintenance  of  cer- 
tain speculative  views,  such  a  bulwark  would 
perhaps  be  little  needed.  But  this  is  not  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  The  whole  religious 
peculiarity  of  Friends  consists  in  a  series  of 
testimonies,  which  they  believe  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  bear,  in  their  own  conduct,  against  a 
variety  of  particular  practises,  affecting  partly 
the  worship  of  God,  and  partly  his  moral  law, 
which  are  still  prevalent  not  only  among  unre- 
generate  men,  but  among  sincere  Christians. 
In  thus  running  counter  to  many  of  the 
common  customs  both  of  mankind  at  large, 
and  of  other  Christian  societies,  and  in  up- 


holding what  we  deem  to  be  a  higher  sip  j 
purer  standard  of  action,  it  is  plain  that  *  | 
have  to  tread  a  path  of  some  difficulty,  tri  j 
and  personal  mortification,  and  in  order  o 
a  consistent  walk  in  such  a  course,  while  <|- 
dependence  must  ever  be  chiefly  placed  n 
the  power  of  the  Lord's  Spirit,  we  nevert ji- 
less  need  every  outward  assistance  and  \ 
fence,  which  can  be  legitimately  deri\d 1 
from  our  own  principles.  Such  an  assistaie  i 
and  such  a  defence  are  undoubtedly  foujfl 
in  our  peculiar  plainness. 

We  well  know  from  experience  that  wrb  i 
any  persons  among  us  allow  themselves  §  i 
disuse  the  customary  language,  deportmAi 
and  dress  of  Friends,  the  effect  very  ofii  I 
produced  is  this — that  they  become  nej4  s 
gent  of  our  other  testimonies,  gradually  4-1  ( 
part  from  religious  communion  with  k|: 
and  finally,  perhaps,  connect  themsehis 
with  Christian  societies  of  less  strictness,  jr 
merge  in  the  irreligious  world.  Instances^  : 
this  description  must  be  familiar  to  ev<» n 
one  who  has  any  intimate  acquaintance  wWa 
the  circumstances  and  history  of  Frienl.|: 
Now  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  tltj:; 
the  causes  which  thus  operate  on  individual, 
would,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  pJe 
allel  circumstances,  affect  the  Society  m 
large;  and  that  were  we  to  sacrifice  thA 
protecting  peculiarities,  we  should  not  loft 
continue  to  maintain,  in  other  respects,  chi 
particular  and  appropriate  place  in  \m 
church  of  Christ.  Not  only  would  suchll 
sacrifice  of  our  minor  scruples  naturally  m 
troduce  a  relaxation  respecting  those  nialp 
ones  which  arise  out  of  the  same  root,  Eft 

the  lino  of  demarcation,  hy  -which  wc  are  nvBr 

so  providentially  surrounded,  being  remov<l« 
there  would  be  little  to  prevent  our  becomifc 
completely  mixed  up  with  general  sociem 
Thus  should  we  be  gradually  subjected  to  m 
influence  directly  opposed  to  all  our  pecul  H 
views,  and,  with  our  distinctness  and  sin^lii 
larity  as  a  religious  body,  might  very  pre  In 
ably  be  lost  the  high  and  conspicuous  star  ft 
ard  which  it  is  now  our  privilege  to  uphojii. 
respecting  the  Christian  law  of  peace,-a|8] 
respecting  the  complete  spirituality  of  tls 
gospel  dispensation. 

If  then  our  young  men  and  women  ;§» 
aware  of  the  importance  and  excellency  m 
that  standard — if  they  have  good  reaslll 
to  believe  that  our  religious  society  is  raisis 
up  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  forth  cert; it 
practical  truths,  not  yet  fully  embraced  i 
Christians  in  general — let  them  not  ventilm 
to  break  down  that  "hedge  round  abc  lit 
us,"  which  not  only  affords  a  useful  prot<: 
tion  to  themselves,  but  appears  to  be  gi  k 
ciously  provided  by  our  Heavenly  Fathl  n 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  us  in  our  pec 
liar  place,  and  of  facilitating  the  perfon 
ance  of  our  peculiar  duties,  in  his  chur 
universal.    Nor  will   those  distinguishi: 
habits,  which  are  thus  useful  in  promoti: 
our  own  particular  views,  produce  the  sligl 
est  interruption  in  our  harmony  and  uni 
with  the  serious  members  of  other  Christi; 
communities.    Experience  amply  proves  t. 
contrary  to  be  the  fact.    The  religious  ai 
consistent  Friend  is  at  peace  with  all  ti 
world,  and  is  capable  of  a  free  communi<) 
of  spirit  with  many  who  have  little  or  i 
participation  in  some  of  his  sentimenl  t 
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he  more  faithful  we  are  in  filling  up  that 
ace  in  the  body  which  has  been  assigned 
i  us  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  the 
eater  will  be  our  capacity  for  a  true 
•otherhood  with  all  those  persons  who  are 
jilding  on  the  same  foundation — with  all 
ho  love,  serve  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
irist. — J.  J.  Gurney. 

Common  Sense  in  Religion. 

What  people  say  and  what  people  think 
•e  often  more  weighty  considerations  in 
;ciding  upon  one's  manner  of  living  than 
s  own  interests,  absurd  as  this  may  seem 
hen  one  reflects  upon  it.  That  this  is  true 
many  [professing]  Christians  as  well  as  of 
;ople  of  the  world  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
id  it  is  time  that  more  of  the  simplicity  and 
immon  sense  of  the  religion  of  Christ  were 
ade  manifest  in  our  homes,  in  society,  and 

the  church.  .  .  .  There  should  be 
|ual  rights  in  these  things  (dress),  so  that 
>ne  need  feel  the  weight  of  custom  pressing 
o  heavily,  and  that  the  freedom  of  Chris- 
anity  may  enter  into  our  style  of  dress, 
id  that  the  consistency  and  common  sense 

true  religion  may  be  shown  in  what  we 
ear  and  how  we  wear  it.  First  of  all,  we 
lould  dress  within  our  means,  wear  what 
modest  and  becoming.  .  .  .  Clothing 
is  its  proper  uses,  and  is  not  for  display — 
*  excite  the  admiration  or  envy  of  those 

)OUt  us.     .     .  . 

The  years  that  are  going  by  cannot  be 
called,  and  we  are  all  growing  old  more 
pidly  than  we  realize.  If  we  are  to  ac- 
mplish  anything  in  life  that  is  worth 

complishing,   it  is   time  wc  began.  The 

;ercise  of  common  sense  and  good  judgment 
our  every-day  matters  may  leave  us  more 
ne  to  devote  to  special  and  more  important 
ijects.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those 
the  world  and  society  who  have  no  interest 
the  Christian  religion  (is  it  because  they 
ve  no  souls  to  save  that  they  are  not 
terested  in  it?)  will  spend  much  time  or 
ought  upon  these  things,  but  not  so  of 
iristians.  We  are  not  our  own.  Our  time 
not  our  own,  neither  is  our  money.  We 
ve  given  them  all  to  Christ.  He  it  is  we 
ast  consult  in  regard  to  the  use  we  make 

everything  

There  is  another  thing  in  which  our  influ- 
:e  is  stronger  than  in  that  of  dress,  wherein 
fail  to  use  good  sense,  and  to  show  our- 
ves  consistent  Christians.  It  is  in  our 
iversation,  which  differs  far  too  little  from 
it  of  persons  who  are  not  Christians. 


\nd  how  is  it  at  home?  Is  common  sense 
:rcised  there?  Far  too  little.  Many  live 
/ond  their  means,  hoping  for  something 
isual  to  occur  in  time  to  save  them  from 
aster.  Many  live  up  to  their  means  so 
sely  that  when  there  is  an  unusual  demand 
>n  them  they  are  in  trouble?  And  to  what 
1  is  this  hazardous  way  of  living?  For 
ifort?  It  cannot  give  comfort.  It  can 
y  bring  harassing  care  and  anxiety,  and 

miserable  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
it  the  world  looks  upon  is  fair,  with  noth- 

to  excite  the  suspicion  that  poverty  or 
n  -limited  circumstances  may  be  lurking 

ut;  and  to  this  poor  end  personal  good 

>e,  comfort  and  happiness  are  sacrificed. 


When  Christ  tells  us  that  we  need  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  we  are  using  wisely  and  pru- 
dently the  things  of  to-day,  and  not  wasting 
our  money  in  extravagance  and  useless  dis- 
play to  convince  our  neighbors  that  we  are 
persons  of  importance.  He  would  not  do 
that.  When  on  the  earth  He  sought  not  to 
win  the  praise  of  the  world  by  display.  How 
simply  and  plainly  He  lived!  Cannot  we  all 
learn  from  Him  a  lesson  essential  to  the 
highest  good  and  happiness  of  multitudes  of 
people,  indeed  to  everyone,  whether  in  the 
Church  or  in  the  world?  No  doubt  there  are 
many  who  would  break  away  from  the  yoke 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  position,  and  the  tyranny  of 
custom  if  they  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  No 
doubt  the  existing  false  state  of  things  is  a 
burden  to  many  who  long  for  better  things. 
But  who  will  break  away  from  it?  Who  will 
lead  the  multitude  of  burdened  ones  into  a 
better  life,  and  to  an  inestimable  increase  of 
happiness?  It  cannot  be  possible  that  such 
are  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  spending  their  life.  The  God-given  germ 
within  them  cannot  be  wholly  dead.  There 
must  be  frequent  and  earnest  longings  in 
their  hearts  for  something  better. 

Alas !  how  many  Christians  are  drawn  into 
the  current  and  float  with  the  rest,  resisting 
feebly  or  not  at  all  the  tide  which  is  carrying 
them  farther  and  farther  from  the  true  centre 
of  all  good,  and  bringing  dishonor  upon  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  they  profess  to  love  and  obey. 


True  living  does  not  consist  in  the  position 
we  hold  in  the  wuild  oi  in  the  church,  neither 
in  the  amount  of  worldly  comfort  and 
pleasure  with  which  we  are  able  to  surround 
ourselves ;  still  less  in  the  good  or  bad  opinion 
of  our  fellow-men.  That  is  the  most  noble 
life  which  gives  little  thought  as  to  whether 
one  is  known  or  unknown,  but  which  moves 
on  sweetly  and  quietly  in  its  appointed 
sphere,  gathering  each  day  the  flowers  within 
easy  reach,  and  patiently  extracting  the 
thorns  which  are  hidden  in  the  sweetest 
flowers,  valuing  the  highest  those  things 
which  Christ  values  the  highest,  and  shed- 
ding around  the  lustre  of  a  Christ-like  char- 
acter. 

Another  of  the  unfortunate  lines  drawn 
between  man  and  man  is  pride  of  family. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry;  but  the 
man  whose  ancestors  were  plebeians,  and 
who  wins  for  himself  nobleness,  is  superior 
to  the  man  whose  nobility  is  an  inheritance. 
It  is  not  what  our  fathers  were  but  what 
we  are  that  should  claim  for  us  the  highest 
regard.  The  King  of  heaven  chose  his  earthly 
lot  among  the  most  lowly  of  his  children,  and 
esteemed  those  noble  who  were  noble  in 
character.  He  taught  his  disciples  not  to 
seek  high  places,  to  seek  no  worldly  honor 
or  fame;  that  the  greatest  victories  they 
could  achieve  would  be  to  conquer  their  own 
spirits,  and  that  those  who  followed  in  the 
meek  and  lowly  path  He  trod  would  be 
exalted  to  his  throne  in  heaven. 

God  made  all  men  equal  as  regards  in- 
dividual rights  and  privileges;  equal  in  the 
contest  for  knowledge,  goodness  and  truth. 
He  places  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  those 


who  deserve  to  be  low,  and  those  who  merit 
a  high  position  are  in  his  esteem  already 
high,  without  regard  to  wealth,  or  family, 
or  blood.  His  scale  of  measurement  is  ours 
reversed:  "The  first  shall  be  last,  and  the 
last  shall  be  first." 

When  we  see  men  and  things  from  his 
standpoint  as  nearly  as  we  may,  then  will 
the  galling  chains  drop  off,  and  we  be  free 
to  live  in  accordance  with  the  common  sense 
of  true  religion.  Then  will  our  dress,  our 
conversation,  our  homes,  our  daily  living,  our 
position,  grow  into  conformity  with  his  will, 
and  we  belong  to  God's  nobility,  a  privilege 
which  is  conferred  upon  many  who  are 
scorned  by  the  nobility  of  this  world. 

There  are  large  beams  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  It  does  not  see  clearly.  Then  let  us 
not  place  much  value  upon  its  judgments; 
rather  let  us  walk  quietly  with  God  under 
all  circumstances,  ruling  our  lives  by  that 
of  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile. — Louise  Heywood,  in  The  Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist. 


The  Family  Has  the  Primacy.- — One  of 
the  most  deplorable  phases  of  the  activity 
that  is  notable  in  the  work  of  Christian  peo- 
ple in  our  day  is  the  substitution  of  too  many 
things  that  belong  to  the  administration  of 
family  life.  We  have  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  Sabbath  Schools,  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  society  meetings  of  many  kinds,  to 
which  in  greater  or  larger  part  is  assigned 
work  for  the  development  of  children  into 
Christian  womanhood  and  manhood  which 
has  been  lodged  with  unerring  wisdom  by 
God  in  the  hands  of  parents  at  home.  We 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  construed  to 
reflect  in  any  wise  upon  the  motive  for  these 
several  institutions.  What  we  want  to  em- 
phasize is  that  parents  who  in  any  way  or 
to  any  degree  attempt  to  relieve  themselves 
of  the  God-appointed  work  of  teaching  their 
children  by  example  and  inculcating  the 
truths  of  the  Scriptures  upon  their  minds 
and  hearts,  do  them  a  great  wrong  and  fail 
to  seize  upon  the  foremost  opportunities  of 
their  lives  to  so  indoctrinate  them  and  train 
them  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  will  make  of 
them  strong,  useful  and  happy  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. — Presbyterian  Standard. 

One  of  our  young  workers  thus  thought- 
fully sets  forth  the  relation  which  should 
exist  between  the  young  and  the  old :  "Young 
men  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and  like  to  see 
things  done  now,  but  this  enthusiasm  must 
necessarily  Be  guided  by  those  older  and 
more  experienced  in  the  work  of  the  Church." 

This  is  the  view  which  all  people,  old  and 
young,  should  take.  Every  church  needs 
both  the  energy  of  the  young  and  the  con- 
servatism of  the  old.  The  lack  of  either 
means  a  serious  loss.  When  the  young  have 
their  eyes  open  to  a  sense  of  the  relationship 
just  expressed  and  those  more  experienced 
have  their  eyes  open  to  a  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  them,  it  means 
compactness,  safety,  hard  work  and  results 
worth  while. — Gospel  Herald. 

God's  "Well  done"  is  worth  a  shipful  of 
"Good-days"  and  earthly  honors. — Ruth- 
erford. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


ON  THINKING  GLAD. 

Never  mind  a  change  of  scene — 

Try  a  change  of  thinking. 
What  if  things  seem  sordid,  mean, 

What's  the  use  of  blinking? 
Life's  not  always  storm  and  cloud, 

Somewhere  stars  are  shining. 
Try  to  think  your  joys  out  loud, 

Silence  all  repining. 

By  degrees,  by  thinking  light, 

Thinking  glad  and  sweetly, 
You'll  escape  the  stress  of  night, 

Worry  gone  completely. 
Get  the  habit  of  looking  for 

Sunbeams  pirouetting, 
Tapping  gaily  at  your  door — 

Surest  cure  for  fretting. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Crutches  for  By  and  By. — My  young 
Friend,  you  are  fashioning  a  crutch  for  by 
and  by,"  said  a  college  professor  to  one  of 
his  students,  who  was  forming  the  bad  habit 
of  using  dishonest  helps  in  doing  his  work. 
"The  time  will  come  when  you  will  find  you 
can  not  walk  without  it.  The  result  of 
such  methods  is  to  make  one  incapable,  in 
the  end,  of  doing  an  honest  and  thorough 
piece  of  work,  for  himself  or  any  one  else." 

This  was  a  stern  arraignment  of  the  young 
man;  but  what  the  professor  said  was  true 
and  just.  Every  bad  habit  we  form  is  a 
crutch  for  the  future.  It  enfeebles  us  by 
depriving  us  of  the  power  to  do  right.  The 
dishonest  job  is  a  crutch — a  poor  makeshift 
for  right  and  fair  dealing  with  others.  As 
the  habit  of  dishonest  work  grows  upon  us 
we  lose  the  power  to  walk  with  vigorous 
uprightness  in  the  pathway  of  human  ser- 
vice. 

So  it  is  with  every  bad  habit;  it  takes 
away  our  capability  for  living  rightly.  The 
evil  personal  habit  in  time  makes  us  in- 
capable of  living  normally.  With  what  a 
wretched  crutch  the  drunkard,  for  example, 
has  to  hobble  through  life!  How  he  literally 
chains  himself  to  it,  and  what  a  pitiful 
spectacle  he  makes  in  his  abject  slavery  to  it ! 

Crutches  for  by  and  by — yes,  that  is  just 
what  our  bad  habits  are.  Do  we  realize 
how  surely  and  tyrannously  they  make 
moral  as  well  as  physical  cripples  of  us?- — 
Z  ion's  Herald.  • 


The  One  Who  Follows. — One  day  an 
old  umbrella  mender  brought  his  skeleton 
frames  and  tinkering  tools  into  the  alley  at 
the  back  of  my  office.  As  he  sat.  on  a  box 
in  the  sun  mending  the  broken  and  torn  um- 
brellas, I  noticed  that  he  seemed  to  take 
unusual  pains,  testing  the  cloth,  carefully 
measuring  and  strongly  sewing  the  covers. 
Being  always  interested  in  any  one  who  does 
a  piece  of  work  well,  I  went  out  to  talk  with 
him  a  few  minutes. 

"  You  seem  extra  careful,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  working  without  looking 
up;  "  I  try  to  do  good  work." 

"Your  customers  would  not  know  the 
difference  until  you  were  gone,"  I  suggested. 

"No;  I  suppose  not." 

"  Do  you  ever  expect  to  come  back  ?  " 

"No." 

"Then  why  are  you  so  particular?" 
"So  that  it  will  be  easier  for  the  next 


fellow  who  comes  along,"  he  answered  sim- 
ply. "If  I  put  on  shoddy  cloth  or  do  bad 
work,  they  will  find  it  out  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  next  mender  that  comes  along  will 
get  the  cold  shoulder  or  the  bull-dog — see?" 

Yes,  I  saw;  and  I  wished  that  every  worker 
in  every  trade  and  profession  had  as  gener- 
ous a  conception  of  his  duty  to  his  calling  as 
this  itinerant  umbrella  mender. — Golden 
Rule. 


Counting  Her  Mercies. — I  was  going 
home  one  evening  with  my  little  maiden  at 
my  side,  when  she  lookedf  up  into  the  sky 
and  said:  "Father,  I  am  going  to  count  the 
stars." 

"Very  well,"  I  said;  "do." 

And  soon  I  heard  her  whispering  to  her- 
self: "Two  hundred  twenty-one,  two  hun- 
dred twenty-two,  two  hundred  twenty- 
three,"  and  then  she  stopped  and  sighed. 
"Oh,  dear!  I  had  no  idea  they  were  so 
many!" 

Like  that  little  maiden,  I  have  often  tried 
to  count  my  mercies,  but  right  soon  have 
I  had  to  cry,  "  I  had  no  idea  they  were  so 
many!" — Mark  Guy  Pearse. 

The  Signboard  That  Says  "  Be  Kind." — 
"  If  I  can't  make  people  feel  better,  I  certainly 
am  not  going  to  make  them  feel  worse,"  re- 
marked a  lady,  recently.  I  thought:  "What 
a  fine  motto  to  live  by!"  I  know  a  young 
woman  who  is  a  positive  terror  to  her  best 
friends  because  of  her  sharp  tongue.  She 
believes  in  "speaking  her  mind."  She  says 
caustic  things  about  her  best  friends,  and 
then  wonders  why  she  has  not  more  friends. 
She  complains  that  she  is  not  popular,  but 
does  not  realize  that  she  alone  is  the  cause 
of  her  lack  of  popularity.  She  "drives 
tacks,"  so  to  speak,  into  everybody  she 
meets,  her  sharp  tongue  being  the  hammer. 

"Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  we  are  told  by 
the  sage  of  olden  times ;  and  no  truer  words 
were  ever  spoken.  Like  the  dear  woman 
who  said :  "  If  I  can't  make  people  feel  better, 
I  certainly  won't  make  them  feel  worse," 
we  can  always  find  something  pleasant  to 
say  if  we  try. 

"What  a  shabby  buggy  your  friend  drives 
in!"  remarked  this  "driver-of-tacks"  lady. 
I  winced,  of  course,  and  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  her  that  my  friend  was 
more  able  to  buy  a  fine  buggy  than  she, 
had  she  wished  to  do  so,  but  was  using  her 
money  for  nobler  purposes.  We  never  know 
the  inside  of  people's  lives.  With  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  we  may  say: 

"Where  are  you  going?    Never  mind: 
Just  follow  the  signboard  that  says  '  Be  kind.' 
Do  the  duty  that  nearest  lies: 
That  is  the  road  to  paradise." 

Kind  W ords. 


Saved  His  Master. — Once  a  man  had  a 
beautiful  collie  dog  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  It  was  obedient,  and  would  do  almost 
anything  he  would  ask  of  it.  It  would  drive 
sheep  and  cattle.  It  would  carry  a  dinner 
basket.  It  was  a  good  watch  dog  about  the 
home.  And  most  of  the  time  the  man  loved 
his  dog  and  treated  it  very  well. 

One  day  the  man  became  very  angry  at 


the  dog.  It  did  not  mind  him  that  time  H 
quickly  as  he  thought  it  should,  so  he  detef 
mined  to  drown  it.  They  were  near  a  riv| 
and  he  caught  the  dog  and  tried  to  hold  ill 
head  under  water.  But  the  dog  was  nl 
going  to  die  if  he  could  help  it.  He  struggl  | 
in  the  water  so  hard  that  the  man  lost  hi 
balance  and  fell  into  the  stream.  He  wi; 
not  much  of  a  swimmer,  and  being  plungi 
so  unexpectedly  into  the  water,  he  sank  ail 
was  not  able  to  help  himself.  Then  he  w| 
very  sorry  for  his  foolish  and  wicked  tempi 
How  he  wished  he  had  controlled  it!  B| 
there  was  no  hope  now.  There  was  no  o| 
near  enough  to  save  him,  and  he  could  nl 
save  himself. 

He  felt  something  clutching  at  his  should! 
He  could  tell  that  it  was  old  Rex,  the  fail! 
ful  collie  that  he  had  tried  to  drown.  WI 
he  going  to  retaliate?  It  would  be  a  vejr 
easy  matter  to  push  him  down  and  hold  hp 
under  water  until  he  died.  But  that  w| 
not  what  Rex  came  for.  It  was  to  try  b 
drag  his  master  out  of  the  water.  He  lovl 
him,  even  though  he  did  speak  crossly  | 
him  and  tried  to  drown  him.  Rex  caugl 
him  by  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  and  held  hjl 
up  and  swam  to  shore.  The  man  was  vew 
weak,  but  he  was  not  too  far  gone  to  | 
revived. 

Does  not  this  put  us  in  mind  of  wit 
Jesus  did  for  us?  Men  hated  Him,  thoul 
He  had  always  shown  them  kindness  al 
love.  They  had  been  trying  to  kill  Him  t 
a  long  time,  and  at  last  they  were  doing| 
They  had  nailed  Him  to  the  cross,  and  1 
would  hang  there  until  He  died.  What  <jB 
He  do  to  the  Wicked  men  who  nailed  Ho 
there?  Did  He.  curse  them  and  call  do! 
fire  upon  their  headi,?  No,  He  prayed  1- 
them :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  knfr 
not  what  they  do."  He  never  wanted  zh 
man  to  suffer,  and  wanted  all  to  turn  jb 
Him  and  live.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
Saviour  as  our  Saviour?  Surely  not,  I 
He  is  the  only  Saviour. — Selected. 


God's  Voice. — God  as  surely  speaks  §s 
will  to  the  young  as  to  the  old.  Many  tini 
though,  children  do  not  understand  it,  jr 
they  think  it  must  be  some  imagination jrf 
their  own,  and  they  will  not  listen. 

When  Samuel  was  a  child  and  lived  in  !jne 
temple  to  do  errands  for  the  Lord,  (jd 
spoke  to  him  three  times  before  he  krW 
it  was  the  Lord.  Each  time  he  got  up  fi  n 
his  bed,  for  it  was  at  night,  and  ran  to  1, 
an  old  man,  and  asked  what  he  wani 
Then  Eli  knew  it  was  the  Lord,  and  he  1 1d 
Samuel  to  lie  down  again,  and  when  nie 
Lord  spoke  again,  to  say:  "Speak,  Ldi; 
for  thy  servant  heareth."  The  Lord  '13 
Samuel  what  He  would  do  to  punish  Se 
wicked  sons  of  Eli,  and  Samuel  told  it  [fee 
next  morning  to  Eli.  If  Samuel  had  reficd 
to  hear,  the  Lord  could  not  have  told  til, 
and  he  could  not  have  spoken  the  pre  phi  m. 

There  are  many  children  now  who  I  w 
the  Lord,  but  shrink  and  turn  away  f  m 
hearing.  Some  children  doubt  the  L<j|, 
because  an  older  person  has  spoken  i»- 
couragingly  to  them.  Then  they  can  3t 
hear  the  voice  of  God. 

God  has  a  will  concerning  every  cl  d. 
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He  wants  to  speak  to  you.  He  can  do  great 
things  through  a  child  if  he  will  obey  Him. 

Samuel  became  strong  and  mighty  through 
Gcd.  He  began  to  obey  the  voice  of  Gcd 
in  childhood.  Some  preachers  heard  the 
voice  of  God  calling  them  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  when  they  were  small  children. 
Childhood  is  the  best  time  to  give  your  heart 
to  Gcd.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  fifteen 
or  twenty,  but  yield  when  you  first  hear 
Gcd  asking  for  room  in  your  heart.  Grew 
up  to  do  just  the  work  God  wants  you  to  do. 
Do  not  waste  the  best  of  your  life  in  sin. 
If  Satan  can  get  hold  of  the  young  he  is  best 
pleased,  for  he  will  spoil  their  lives  and  so 
discourage  them  that  they  will  not  hear  the 
voice  of  Gcd  when  old.  Keep  your  heart 
open  to  God's  voice.  Begin  now  to  live  for 
Him. — Selected. 


Martha's  Mistake. — Martha's  mistake 
was  not  in  serving,  nor  in  much  serving,  but 
in  being  "cumbered  about  much  serving." 
She  allowed  her  serving  to  distract  her  mind 
and  place  her  thoughts  too  much  on  in- 
ferior things. 

She  was  so  busy  getting  ready  to  entertain 
Jesus  that  she  had  little  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Him.  Are  there  not 
many  such  to-day,  who  are  so  busy  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  that  they  get  no  time  to 
form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Him? 
We  have  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  man  so 
driven  with  religious  work  as  to  have  little 
time  to  pray — so  engaged  in  feeding  ethers 
that  he  starved  his  own  soul. 

5uiue  people  arc  jo  swallowed  up  by  busi- 
ness, their  household  cares,  their  farms  and 
merchandise,  as  to  have  little  or  no  time 
to  meet  Jesus.  Some  people  forget  that  it 
is  just  as  necessary  to  receive  Jesus  as  to 
work  for  Jesus.  If  we  are  to  be  successful 
stewards  of  Jesus  we  must  take  time  to  con- 
sult with  Him  about  his  work. 

There  are  too  many  people  like  Martha, 
who  are  more  consecrated  to  work  than  they 
are  to  the  Lord.  Mary  chose  the  good  part, 
as  seen  in  the  fact  that  she  was  willing  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  learn.  Martha 
missed  her  opportunity,  because  she  was 
absorbed  in  her  own  doings.  Her  works 
were  of  more  concern  to  her  than  communion 
with  Christ. — Christian  Witness. 


The  Remedy  for  Intemperance. — The 
remedy  for  intemperance  is  the  Grace  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  gives 
the  heart  a  sense  of  the  need  of  being  re- 
deemed from  sin.  When  this  sense  of  the 
need  is  felt  and  co-operated  with,  it  trans- 
forms us  by  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  and 
is  increasingly  manifest  in  us  to  destroy  all 
the  works  of  the  devil. — Tract. 


To  get,  we  must  give;  to  accumulate,  we 
must  scatter;  to  make  ourselves  happy,  we 
must  make  others  happy;  and  in  order  to 
become  spiritually  vigorous,  we  must  seek 
the  spiritual  good  of  others.  .  .  .  Prayer 
girds  human  weakness  with  Divine  strength, 
turns  human  felly  into  heavenly  wisdom, 
md  gives  to  troubled  mortals  the  peace  of 
Ood. — C.  H.-  Spurgeon. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Edible  Cactus.— A  late  number  of  The 
Independent  says:  "Notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent drift  of  criticism,  it  is  being  conceded 
that  (Luther)  Burbank's  thornless  cactus  is 
going  to  be  a  plant  of  immense  value  both 
for  forage  and  as  a  focd  plant.  This  new 
plant  will  come  true  from  graft,  and  is  being 
reproduced  in  that  way,  as  well  as  by  leaves 
broken  off  and  planted.  When  the  young 
plant  is  three  years  old  it  stands  six  feet 
high,  as  much  in  circumference,  and  weighs 
five  hundred  pounds.  There  will  be  five 
hundred  thousand  plants  distributed  during 
the  current  year,  and  these  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  Gulf  States  as  well  as 
California.  Four  tons  of  the  fodder  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  one  ton  of  alfalfa,  and  one 
acre  of  land  will  produce  as  much  as  four 
acres  of  alfalfa.  But  we  have  to  take  into 
account  that  this  cactus  will  grow  where  the 
alfalfa  will  not  on  the  most  unproductive 
soil,  while  it  needs  no  irrigation  whatever. 
Then  we  have  ten  to  twenty  tons  of  fruit 
to  the  acre,  and  this  also  has  a  commercial 
value.  It  can  be  used  for  making  syrup, 
boiled  or  canned.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be 
very  similar  to  egg  plant,  as  a  salad,  or  fried. 
(Luther)  Burbank  does  not  claim  and  never 
has  claimed  that  this  is  the  only  thornless 
cactus  in  the  world,  but  he  has  developed  a 
variety  superior  to  anything  ever  before 
known.  An  acre  of  this  plant  will  support 
five  to  ten  dairy  cows,  while  hegs  and  sheep 
do  admirably  feeding  on  it.  It  serves  for 
drink  as  well  as  for  focd,  as  it  contains  such 
a  large  percentage  ef  water.  It  looks  now 
as  though  we  should  see  this  plant  as  popu- 
lar as  the  cow-pea  and  the  velvet  bean  in 
the  Southern  States,  at  least  in  California, 
Colorado,  Florida  and  around  the  Gulf.  If 
the  cacti  can  redeem  some  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  arid  acres,  while  the  legumes  more 
than  double  the  productivity  of  our  better 
soils,  the  door  is  opening  much  wider  to  an 
enormously  increased  and  at  the  same  time 
better  fed  population." 

Hospitality  as  an  Investment. 

A  certain  young  couple,  in  beginning  their 
home  life  together,  made  this  resolution : 
"We  will  never  be  ashamed  to  ask  a  chance 
guest  to  sit  down  with  us  to  a  meal,  however 
plain  the  meal  may  be." 

They  are  now  middle-aged  and  they  have 
kept  their  vow.  Their  friends  pity  them  be- 
cause they  have  always  been  "overrun  with 
company."  They  do  not  pity  themselves. 
They  have  had  a  perfectly  glorious  time. 

Not  that  this  unconventional  exercise  of 
hospitality  has  always  been  easy.  Real  grit 
is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  hostess  if  she 
is  to  invite  a  guest  to  sit  at  a  table  on  which 
there  is  only  pancakes  and  maple  syrup,  or 
bread  and  butter  and  fried-over  potatoes — 
and  every  housekeeper  knows  how  prone 
guests  are  to  appear  when  the  larder  is  at 
its  lowest.  But  these  two  are  undaunted, 
and  they  have  their  reward  

They  could  go  around  the  world  and  find 
acquaintances  in  almost  every  land.  They 
cruld  cross  the  continent  and  spend  each 
night  in  the  home  of  a  friend. 

But  they  do  not  need  to  travel,  in  order 


to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  little  investment. 
Letters  bring  them  news  from  many  lands. 
Newspapers,  containing  as  they  do  tidings 
of  friends  and  former  guests,  read  to  them 
like  personal  letters.  They  are  citizens  of 
the  world,  cosmopolitan  in  a  very  real  and 
practical  sense,  and  all  because  they  have 
dared  to  be  independent  in  the  matter  cf 
china  and  desserts. 

For,  after  all,  it  is  independence  that  is 
needed,  in  order  to  make  hospitality  popular. 
The  most  of  us  would  be  hospitable  if  we 
dared.  We  mean  to  entertain  our  friends 
as  soon  as  we  can  have  new  napkins,  and 
new  paper  in  the  dining-room.  When  we 
get  the  napkins,  however,  we  find  that  we 
also  need  a  new  set  cf  tumblers,  and  when 
the  paper  is  on  the  wall  we  find  that  new 
window  curtains  are  imperatively  demanded. 
So,  waiting  to  get  ready  to  be  hospitable,  the 
most  of  us  let  hospitality  lapse  altcgether. 

It  seems  trite  enough  to  say  that  the 
simplest  hospitality  is  always  the  most 
acceptable,  yet  even  those  of  us  who  per- 
sistently preach  this  doctrine  are  in  our 
hearts  afraid  to  live  by  it.  We  know  that  a 
welcome  is  the  sauce  that  makes  all  fee  d 
savory.    Still  the  voice  of  pride  whispers 

persistently,  "What  would  — ,  who 

is  used  to  seven  courses  at  dinner,  think  cf 
a  meal  without  even  salad?" 

We  ourselves  are  made  happy  when  we 
are  taken  into  the  intimacy  of  a  friend's 
family  circle,  when  we  sit  down  to  a  meal 
that  has  cost  no  one  extra  weariness  of  be  dy 
or  a  strain  upon  the  purse.  Yet  we  hesitate 
to  entertain  our  friends  as  we  ourselves  like 
to  be  entertained. 

Why  not  make  a  simple  investment  in 
hospitality?  If  we  wait  to  entertain  ele- 
gantly the  most  of  us  will  never  entertain 
at  all.  Why  not  do  what  we  can  as  the  days 
go  by,  and  put  by  a  store  of  happy  memc  ries 
and  associations  with  which  to  enrich  cur 
future. — Christian  Instructor. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Ninth  Month  19th 
to  24th): 

Philadelphia  for  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street. 

below  Market  Street,  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month 

21st,  at  10.30  A.  M. 
Muncy,  at  Greenwood,  Pa.,  Fourth-day.  Ninth  Month 

21st,  at  10  A.  M. 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month 

21st,  at  7.45  p.  M. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  22nd.  at 

5  p.  M. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia.  Fifth-day.  Ninth  Month 
22nd,  at  10  a.  m. 


Gathered  Notes. 

A  Great  Difference. — A  Buddhist  monk  in  Ceylon, 
who  was  acquainted  with  both  Christianity  and  Bud- 
dhism, was  one  day  asked  what  he  thought  was  the 
great  difference  between  the  two.  He  replied:  "There 
is  much  that  is  good  in  each  of  them,  and  probably  in 
all  religions.  But  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest 
difference  is,  that  you  Christians  know  what  is  right 
and  have  power  to  do  it.  while  we  Buddhists  know  what 
is  right  but  have  not  any  such  power." 


It  is  a  fact  (which  ought  to  be  confessed  with  shame) 
that  among  the  Christ-professing  world  there  is  more 
money  spent  for  luxuries  than  for  the  necessities  of 
life;  more  laid  upon  the  altar  of  fashion  and  pleasure 
than  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord;  more  spent  for  jewelry, 
superfluities  and  costlv  array  than  for  needful  clothing; 
more  spent  for  ornamentation  and  display  in  houses, 
furniture  and  conveyances  than  for  actual  necessities 
along  these  lines;  more  spent  for  pleasure  than  for  the 
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spreading  of  the  Gospel;  more  spent  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  an  abnormal  appetite  than  to  satisfy  the 
stomach  and  the  needs  of  the  body,  etc.,  etc.  The 
worldly  inclined  meet  these  facts  by  crying  "narrow," 
but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  God 
severely  condemns  such  manner  of  living. — Daniel 
Kauffman,  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 

As  patrons  of  the  modern  theatre  are  notoriously 
callous  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  play-acting  upon 
many  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  stage,  and  as  they, 
moreover,  permit  their  own  half-grown  sons  and 
daughters  to  witness  the  flagrant  indecencies  which  are 
nightly  said,  sung,  gestured  and  danced  in  a  thousand 
theatres  in  the  name  of  dramatic  art,  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  them  to  show  deep  concern  in  the  effort 
to  rescue  from  demoralizing  influences  the  children  of 
other  people  who  are  being  literally  sacrificed  for  their 
amusement. 

This  evil  is  more  widespread  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. A  single  dramatic  agency  in  this  city  has  the 
names  of  a  thousand  child  actors  whom  it  is  ready  to 
supply  for  local  performances  or  traveling  companies. 
The  contagion  of  one  successful  "show,"  whose  profits 
were  largely  due  to  the  part  of  a  seven-year-old  child, 
brought  on  an  epidemic  of  such  plays  last  season,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  grasping  managers  have  been 
making  a  determined  effort  to  secure  a  modification  of 
the  child-labor  laws,  which  in  some  States,  like  Massa- 
chusetts and  Illinois,  fortunately  bar  children  under 
fourteen  from  the  professional  stage. — Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


A  Strange  Show. — One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
to-day  the  people  in  and  about  Bethlem,  England,  were 
treated  to  a  strange  show — a  show  which,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  could  not  be  given  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world 
of  to-day.  The  entertainment,  to  see  which  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  two  pence  was  charged,  consisted  of  the 
grimaces  and  antics,  the  shrieks  and  howlings  of  a  lot 
of  poor  lunatics  in  Bethlem  Hospital  for  the  Insane! 
It  was  the  last  spectacle  of  the  kind  to  disgrace  England, 
although  the  brutal,  unfeeling  exhibitions  had  been 
going  on  for  generations. 

In  this  horrible  show  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact 
that,  well  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  insane  were  treated  in  the  most  heartier  way.  The 
Angel  of  Mercy  knew  them  not.  They  were  laughed 
at,  hooted  and  handled  with  the  most  unfeeling  cruelty. 
Their  unfortunate  estate  excited  but  little  sympathy 
or  compassion.  To  become  insane  was  to  be  cast  forth 
from  the  pale  of  human  tenderness. 

But,  somehow,  good  always  comes  out  of  evil,  and 
a  Quaker,  witnessing  this  last  cruel  mockery  at  Bethlem, 
swore,  in  his  quiet  fashion,  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  get  his  countrymen  to  take  a  loving  interest 
in  the  unfortunates  called  lunatics — and  he  succeeded 
in  his  worthy  attempt.  In  the  "Retreat,"  at  York, 
maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  first  steps 
were  taken  toward  inaugurating  the  present-day  system 
of  dealing  with  the  insane — a  system  that  tolerates  no 
violence,  cruelty  or  indifference  toward  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums.  The  heart  of  the  world  is  much  kinder 
than  it  was  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  to-day, 
when  people  paid  their  two  pence  to  watch  the  unfor- 
tunates at  Bethlem. — Thomas  B.  Gregory,  blew  York 
City  American,  Eighth  Month  22nd,  1910. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — On  the  6th  instant  ex-President 
Roosevelt  spoke  to  a  company  of  forty  thousand  per- 
sons at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  is  stated  that  the  doctrine  of 
"  new  nationalism  "  which  ex-President  Roosevelt  enun- 
ciated in  his  speech  at  Ossawatomie,  Kan.,  last  week, 
was  set  forth  still  more  clearly  by  him  in  a  speech  before 
the  Conservation  Congress.  He  declared  for  govern- 
ment control  of  the  country's  natural  resources,  and  in 
so  doing  placed  himself  directly  against  the  advocates 
of  "State  rights,"  whose  opposition  to  the  principles 
which  he  laid  down  has  furnished  the  liveliest  debates 
of  the  Conservation  Congress. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Health  Commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  paper  read  before  the  session  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  said:  "The  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
per  one  hundred  thousand  population  in  four  years. 
This  means  a  saving  of  one  thousand  lives  annually. 
Throughout  Pennsylvania  our  streams  are  slowly  but 
surely  being  freed  from  pollution.  Seventy-six  modern 
sewage  disposal  plants  have  been  either  built  or  are  in 
the  process  of  construction  as  approved  by  the  State. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  other  municipalities  and 


private  sewerage  corporations  are  preparing  to  submit 
plans  for  sewage  treatment,  for  only  on  condition  of 
their  so  doing  have  they  been  permitted  to  extend  their 
sewerage  system.  Already  forty-seven  modern  water 
filtration  plants  have  been  approved  by  the  State  and 
are  either  built  or  being  erected.  And  what  of  typhoid 
fever  in  view  of  all  this  work  for  pure  water?  In  1906, 
56.5  out  of  every  one  hundred  thousand  people  died 
from  this  disease;  in  1907,  50.3;  in  1908,  34.4,  and  in 
1909,  23.9.  That  is,  there  are  now  living  two  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  people  who,  had  the 
death  rate  of  1906  prevailed  in  1909,  would  have  died 
from  typhoid.  In  1906  and  1907  the  death  rate  in 
Pennsylvania  per  thousand  of  population  was  16.5;  in 
1908  it  had  dropped  to  1  5.7  and  in  1909  to  1  5.3." 

It  has  been  announced  that  resuming  its  activity 
after  the  summer  recess  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  will  soon  begin  the  local 
work  of  the  coming  season,  when  the  school  tuberculosis 
exhibit,  displayed  at  a  large  number  of  the  public 
schools  last  winter  and  spring,  will  be  arranged  at  one 
of  the  high  schools  in  this  city.  In  about  three  weeks 
the  society  will  give  the  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated 
lectures  planned  for  the  various  settlements  and  labor 
unions  throughout  the  city.  The  slides  provided  for 
these  lectures  will  illustrate  the  most  evil  breeding 
places  of  tuberculosis,  the  pictures  having  all  been 
taken  in  this  city  with  this  particular  end  in  view,  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  in  the  fight  against  the  disease. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburg,  of  the  8th,  says:  "The 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools  added  a  new  department 
to  the  curriculum  to-day.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
department  of  health,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Watson  Savage.  Every  freshman  entering  the 
schools  will  be  compelled  to  undergo  a  thorough  exami- 
nation, both  physical  and  mental.  Tests  of  the  blood, 
circulation  and  measurements  which  deal  in  vital  co- 
efficients will  be  noted.  At  the  end  of  the  year  if  it  is 
found  that  the  vital  co-efficients  are  not  responding  as 
they  should  and  the  fault  is  with  the  student  he  will 
be  dismissed.  The  department  will  embrace  outdoor 
and  indoor  athletic  games  and  hygiene  relating  to  civic, 
school  and  personal  phases." 

By  the  completion  of  a  connection  between  the  Chi- 
cago drainage  canal  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal 
barges  can  now  pass  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River.    The  route  is  hy  way  uf  the  diainagc  canal 

to  Joliet,  the  improved  Illinois  and  Michigan  Central 
canal  from  Joliet  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  by  the  latter 
waterway  to  the  Mississippi.  Barges  eighty  feet  long, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  and  carrying  two  hundred  tons,  can 
now  be  operated  between  Chicago  and  Mississippi  River 
points. 

It  is  stated  that  the  United  States  contain  the  great- 
est known  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  in  the  world. 
They  are  found  in  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Florida,  as  well 
as  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The 
Government  phosphate  lands  are  confined  to  Wyoming, 
Utah  and  Florida.  There  are  2,115,000  acres  of  land 
which  are  classified  as  phosphate  rock  land.  This  rock 
is  most  important  in  the  composition  of  fertilizers  to 
improve  the  soil,  and  the  value  to  the  public  of  such 
deposits  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

It  is  said  that  information  in  the  hands  of  the  census 
bureau  shows  that  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
distinct  religious  organizations  are  in  existence  in  this 
country.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  only  branches  of 
the  same  denomination,  and  the  main  church  bodies 
number  only  fifty-seven.  The  Lutherans  have  twenty- 
four  different  organizations.  The  Baptists  have  seven- 
teen different  bodies,  the  Methodists  fifteen,  and  the 
Presbyterians  twelve.  The  Catholics  and  the  Episco- 
palians have  but  the  one  orthodox  body,  though  there 
are  a  few  "Reformed  Catholics''  and  also  "Reformed 
Episcopalians."  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  Con- 
fucianism, Bahaism  and  other  oriental  faiths  have  their 
followings  in  this  country. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  The  Hague  of  the  7th 
instant  says  that  the  five  judges  who  since  the  first  of 
Sixth  Month  have  considered  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
ies dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
pronounced  this  tribunal's  historic  verdict.  This  court 
will  be  a  memorable  one  because  it  settled  finally  the 
disputes  arising  from  the  British-American  treaty  of 
1818  which  have  caused  continuous  diplomatic  contro- 
versies. The  decision  in  the  seven  questions  at  issue 
supported  the  United  States  in  five  and  Great  Britain 
in  two.  The  Public  Ledger,  of  this  city,  in  commenting 
upon  this  decision,  says:  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate 
whether  the  points  at  issue  in  the  fisheries  dispute  were 
sufficiently  serious  to  have  involved  the  two  nations  in 
war,  for  hostilities  have  arisen  over  questions  far  less 
important,  but  the  fact  of  the  reference  of  a  series  of 


complicated  questions  which  had  so  long  been  a  sou  jt 
of  friction,  and  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  before  !• 
tribunal,  combined  to  make  this  the  greatest  law  sit 
that  has  ever  been  tried  before  an  international  coi[ 
and  it  has  made  a  precedent  that  should  be  of  inc>- 
culable  influence  in  the  development  of  internatio  I 
arbitration." 

The  twenty-first  International  Eucharistic  Congri 
of  Roman  Catholics  has  lately  convened  at  Montrcl 
A  despatch  of  the  9th  says:  "The  Eucharistic  Congri 
reached  its  climax  this  evening  in  the  most  represent 
tive  and  most  remarkable  public  gathering  of  Catho  » 
which  has  ever  taken  place,  not  only  in  Canada  It 
upon  American  soil." 

It  is  stated  from  Paris  that  Sklodowska  Curie,  cli 
professor  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  in  the  Paris  Univi 
sity,  announced  that  she  had  succeeded  in  obtain  jr 
pure  radium.  Hitherto  radium  had  only  existed  in  I 
form  of  salts.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  me!* 
and  is  capable  of  adhering  strongly  to  iron.  It  chant 
to  black  on  exposure  to  air,  burns  paper  and  oxidize:* 
water. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "Arrangements  have  jk 
been  completed  to  bring  one  thousand  peasant  famife 
from  France  to  settle  and  cultivate  fifty  thousand  acts 
of  land  in  southwest  Louisiana.  In  191 1,  the  first  iE 
hundred  families  will  land  at  New  Orleans  from  M  •- 
seilles.  Others  will  follow  as  fast  as  the  land  can  fe 
opened  up  for  settlement." 

RECEIPTS. 
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NOTICES. 

Friends'  Select  School. — The  school  year  Jr 
1 9 1  o- 1 9 1 1  will  begin  on  Second-day,  Ninth  Month  Mil. 

For  the  convenience  of  patrons  the  School  office  11 
be  open  from  ten  to  one  o'clock  until  that  date.  Frie  Is 
who  desire  to  have  their  children  placed  in  the  Scl|M 
will  kindly  communicate  with  the  Superintendent  iit 
as  early  a  day  as  convenient. 

James  S.  Hiatt, 

Superintended  1 

Notice. — The  Friends'  Meeting  at  Coatesville,  1, 
will  hereafter  be  held,  until  the  new  meeting-hou:  is 
completed,  at  No.  5  North  Third  Avenue,  in  the  ]m 
Century  Club  Room  on  the  second  floor  front.  'Is 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  old  meeting-rcb, 
which  was  No.  8  South  Third  Avenue. 


Notice. — Abington  Monthly  Meeting  has  appoiip 
a  public  meeting  for  Divine  worship  to  be  held  att  ir 
meeting-house  at  Horsham,  First-day  afternoon,  N  :h 
Month  1 8th,  at  3  o'clock.  An  invitation  is  extends  to 
all  interested. 

Trolley  marked  "Doylestown"  leaves  Willow  G  ire 
for  Horshamville,  2.30  p.  m. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  i||et 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia  it 
8.26  and  1 1.04  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tills 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  eel; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  r<ph 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  an>  \, 
'phone  1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintended'-' 

Notice. — Friends  of  Ohio  and  other  Yearly  Meet; 
desiring  to  attend  the  annual  session  held  at  Stillw,  sr, 
near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  beginning  Ninth  Month  : 
can  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  by  gi  ig 
timely  information  to  James  Walton,  Superinten  nt 
of  the  Boarding  School. 

Address,  Barnesville,  Oh: 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Public  Health  Again. 

In  the  Editorial  in  The  Friend  of  Ninth 
donth  8th,  approval  was  expressed  of  a  cer- 
ain  bill,  called  the  "Owen  bill,"  the  passage 
f  which  by  Congress  is  being  sought  by 
he  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National 
-lealth  representing  the  American  Associa- 
ion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Soon 
fter  the  editorial  had  been  printed,  an  arti- 
le  was  read  in  The  Christian  Work  and 
vangelist  of  New  York  which  more  than 
ntimated  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  in 
uestion  was  something  more  than,  or  rather 
ifferent  from  the  protection  and  promotion 
f  public  health.  This  writer  conveyed  the 
npression  that  its  real  purpose  was  to  place 
he  "healing  art"  practically  under  the 
upervision  and  control  of  a  particular 
chool  of  medicine. 

The  object  of  again  introducing  this  sub- 
ect  is  to  say  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
5  that  just  stated  its  passage  should  not 
ie  encouraged  but  opposed. 

When,  however,  the  former  Editorial  was 
written,  it  was  believed  that  the  bill  was 
itended  solely  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
are  by  efforts  to  prevent  preventable  dis- 
ases  and  to  check  the  spread  of  the  infec 
ious  and  contagious  ones;  to  reduce  the 
mnecessarily  large  infant  mortality  by  in 
tructing  mothers  and  others  regarding  their 
are;  to  provide  prompt  and  careful  medical 

ttendance  for  those  unable  to  compensate  a 
•hysician  for  such  needed  service;  and  es 
lecially  to  promote  cleanliness,  and  remove 
insanitary  conditions  to  which  much  disease 
s  due.  Much  of  physical  impairment  among 
he  poor  is  probably  attributable  to  insuffi 

ient,  improper  or  adulterated  foods.  It 

hould  not  be  that  in  a  land  of  abounding 


wealth  any  should  be  without  sufficient  food 
for  proper  nourishment.  Nor  should  even 
a  free  country  permit  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some or  adulterated  foods.  That  much  is 
being  done  in  the  directions  above  indicated, 
by  state,  municipal  and  borough  health  of- 
ficers, is  readily  admitted:  but  conditions  in 
these  respects  are,  as  yet,  far  from  being 
ideal. 

In  a  later  number  of  The  Christian  W ork 
and  Evangelist  can  be  found  an  editorial  note 
strongly  commending  the  "Owen  bill"  and 
saying:  "  But  this  bill  is  meeting  with  power- 
ful opposition  from  some  source  which  has 
unlimited  money  behind  it.  No  one  with 
the  powers  of  perception  of  a  child  even  but 
can  see  at  once  where  it  comes  from — the 
patent  medicine  firms.  For  it  is  going  to  be 
a  powerful  blow  to  their  business.  They 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  fight- 
ing the  pure  drug  acts  and  the  act  to  put 
labels  of  real  contents  on  bottles — which 
either  drove  many  firms  out  of  business  or 
caused  them  to  entirely  change  the  constit- 
uents of  the  medicines,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing been  one-quarter  alcohol,  and  now  they 
are  fighting  this  bill  tooth  and  nail." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  from 
infancy  to  old  age  many  of  the  bodily  ills 
suffered  by  some  are  largely  due  to  the 
prevalent  use  of  what  are  known  as  "patent 
medicines."  Much  of  the  infant  mortality 
could  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  this  cause. 
Very  recently  in  this  city  a  woman  was 
arrested  who  was  manufacturing  a  "sooth- 
ing syrup"  containing  dangerous  drugs.  For 
in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  alcohol, 
perhaps  as  dangerous  and  harmful  as  any 
of  them,  the  most  of  the  cordials,  soothing 
syrups  and  tonics  contain  opium  or  other 
powerful  drugs,  whose  use  by  young  or  old 
can  only  be  productive  of  harm  though  not 
immediately  destructive  to  life.  Shall  not 
the  mother  have  personal  liberty  as  to  the 
care  of  her  child?  Not  so  long  as  through 
her  ignorance  or  love  of  ease  or  self-indul- 
gence she  endangers  the  life  of  the  child  or 
causes  it  to  become  a  mental  or  physical 
derelict.  The  infant  who  cries  from  pain 
caused  by  indiscreet  feeding  may  easily  be 
quieted  by  a  dose  of  cordial  or  soothing- 
syrup.  The  mother  who  desires  to  sleep,  or 
who  goes  from  home  to  labor  or  to  indulge 
in  neighborhood  gossip,  or  social  pleasures, 


is  easily  tempted  to  administer  these  dopes 
for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  supposed 
good  of  the  child.  The  manufacturers  and 
vendors  of  these  concoctions  are  the  re- 
sponsible parties  and  those  upon  whom  the 
law  must  lay  a  restraining  hand.  No  man 
should  be  allowed  to  "make  a  living, "^much 
less  a  fortune,  who  does  it  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  health,  the  happiness  or  the  morals 
of  his  fellows.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
making  and  selling  of  the  nostrums  men- 
tioned but  also  to  the  whole  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors,  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  retailer.  Whatever  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject the  writer  may  have,  he  cannot  prove 
that  alcohol,  opium,  strychnine  and  other 
similar  drugs  are  not  sometimes  necessary 
medicinal  agents:  but  their  administration 
and  use  evidently  should  be  only  in  the 
hands  of  conscientious  men  and  women  who 
are  fully  informed  of  their  powerful  and 
dangerous  character. 

The  rapid  spread  in  late  years  of  the 
"drug  habit"  has  been  used  by  the  trade 
journals  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  other 
papers  which  support  that  trade,  as  an 
argument  against  Prohibition.  Their  con- 
tention is  that  as  the  territory  under  pro- 
hibitory laws  has  increased,  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  has  proportionately  grown. 
Two  facts  disprove  this  contention.  Towns, 
cities  and  states  in  which  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicants is  prohibited  are  not  more  cursed 
with  the  drug  habit  than  are  their  neighbors 
where  the  liquor  traffic  is  licensed.  While 
"dry"  territory  has  increased  in  the  United 
States  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  has 
not  decreased;  but  along  with  the  growth 
of  the  drug  habit  has  gone  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  with  an  evident  relation  to  each 
other. 

Surely  "the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all 
evil." 

Little  self-denials,  little  honesties,  little 
passing  words  of  sympathy,  little  nameless 
acts  of  kindness,  little  silent  victories  over 
favorite  temptations— these  are  the  silent 
threads  of  gold  which,  when  woven  to- 
gether, gleam  out  so  brightly  in  the  pattern 
of  life  that  God  approves. — Selected. 

The  whole  secret  of  happiness  is  to  walk 
ever  in  the  light.  If  I  obey  the  revelation  of 
duty  within,  I  shall  have  clearer  views  of 
the  Truth  to-morrow. 
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YOUR  MISSION. 

Hark!  the  voice  of  Jesus  crying, 

Who  will  go  and  work  to-day? 
Fields  are  white,  and  harvests  waiting, 

Who  will  bear  the  sheaves  away? 
Loud  and  long  the  Master  calleth, 

Rich  reward  He  offers  thee: 
Who  will  answer,  gladly  saying: 

"Here  am  I,  send  me,  send  me." 

If  you  cannot  cross  the  ocean 

And  the  heathen  lands  explore, 
You  can  find  the  heathen  nearer, 

You  can  help  them  at  your  door. 
If  you  cannot  give  your  thousands, 

You  can  give  the  widow's  mite; 
And  the  least  you  give  to  Jesus 

Will  be  precious  in  his  sight. 

If  you  cannot  speak  like  angels, 

If  you  cannot  preach  like  Paul, 
You  can  tell  the  love  of  Jesus, 

You  can  say  He  died  for  all. 
If  you  cannot  rouse  the  wicked 

With  the  judgment's  dread  alarms, 
You  can  lead  the  little  children 

To  the  Saviour's  waiting  arms! 

Let  none  hear  you  idly  saying 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  do," 
While  the  souls  of  men  are  dying 

And  the  Master  calls  for  you. 
Take  the  task  He  gives  you,  gladly, 

Let  his  work  your  pleasure  be; 
Answer  quickly  when  He  calleth; 

"Here  am  I,  send  me,  send  me!" 


A  Plea  for  Unity. 


BEING  AN  APPEAL  FROM  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  TO 
THEIR  FELLOW  CHRISTIANS.     PEACE  COMMITTEE  OF 
LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 


March. 


"Not  if  it  Was  My  Boy." — Some  years 
ago  the  late  Horace  Mann,  the  eminent 
educator,  delivered  an  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  some  reformatory  institution  for  boys, 
during  which  he  remarked  that  if  only  one 
boy  was  saved  from  ruin,  it  would  pay  for  all 
the  cost  and  care  and  labor  of  establishing 
such  an  institution  as  that.  After  the  exer- 
cises, H.  Mann  was  asked: 

"  Did  you  not  color  that  a  little,  when  you 
said  that  all  that  expense  and  labor  would 
be  repaid  if  it  only  saved  one  boy.  " 

"Not  if  it  was  my  boy,"  was  the  solemn 
and  convincing  reply. 

Ah!  there  is  a  wonderful  value  about  "My 
boy."  Other  boys  may  be  rude  and  rough; 
other  boys  may  be  reckless  and  wild;  other 
boys  may  seem  to  require  more  pains  and 
labor  than  they  ever  will  repay;  other  boys 
may  be  left  to  drift  uncared  for  to  the  ruin 
which  is  so  near  at  hand — but  "my  boy,"  it 
were  worth  the  toil  of  a  lifetime  and  the 
lavish  wealth  of  a  world  to  save  him  from 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  We  would  go 
the  world  around  to  save  him  from  peril, 
and  would  bless  every  hand  that  was 
stretched  out  to  give  him  help  or  welcome. 
And  yet  every  poor,  wandering,  outcast, 
homeless  man  is  one  whom  some  fond 
mother  called  "  My  boy."  Every  lost  woman, 
sunken  in  the  depths  of  sin,  was  somebody's 
daughter  in  her  days  of  childish  innocence. 
To-day  somebody's  son  is  a  hungry  outcast, 
pressed  to  the  very  verge  of  crime  and  sin. 
To-day  somebody's  daughter  is  a  weary, 
helpless  wanderer,  driven  by  necessity  in  the 
paths  that  lead  to  death.  Shall  we  shrink 
from  labor,  shall  we  hesitate  at  cost,  when 
the  work  before  us  is  the  salvation  of  a  soul. 
Not  if  it  is  "My  boy;"  not  if  we  have  the 
love  of  Him  who  gave  bis  life  to  save  the  lost. 
— Selected. 


The  present  is  a  time  of  the  breaking  of 
barriers,  the  bursting  of  banks,  and  the  flow- 
ing of  great  currents.  The  world  is  smaller 
than  it  was  by  reason  of  the  closer  union  of 
its  parts.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "we 
have  seen  the  death  of  distance."  The 
peoples  have  become  sensitive,  as  never 
before,  to  movements  beyond  their  own 
borders;  they  are  aware  of  the  network  of 
relations  which  binds  them  together,  and 
dimly  aware,  also,  that  to  rend  those  rela- 
tions inflicts  injuries  on  the  aggressor  as 
well  as  on  the  aggrieved. 

The  expansion  of  the  nations  is  tending  to 
make  the  whole  world  kin  in  a  new  sense; 
the  results  of  science  are  minimising  differ- 
ences and  increasing  the  possibilities  of  in- 
teraction. But  there  is  another  and  an 
almost  exactly  opposite  effect  of  this  na- 
tional growth.  Each  community  seeks  its 
own  sphere  of  expression,  struggles  for  its 
full  share  of  the  enriched  life  of  the  whole, 
and  insists,  with  a  violence  born  of  fear,  on 
its  own  independence.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  very  fact  of  being  drawn  closer 
together  is,  in  part,  responsible  for  making 
each  nation  more  self-assertive,  more  jealous 
of  others,  and,  in  short,  more  liable  to  fits 
of  hostile  feeling  than  when  there  were  fewer 
international  connections.  It  seems  as  if 
the  struggle  for  life  must  become  fiercer  and 
more  fierce  with  the  lessening  of  space,  and 
the  deduction — false  though  it  be — of  the 
consequent  lessening  of  the  supplies  for  each 
individual,  strengthens  this  belief.  It  is  this 
false  assumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  bitterness  of  to-day;  and  this 
national  nervousness  would  more  often  pro- 
duce outbreaks  than  it  does,  were  it  not 
restrained  by  fear  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
material  resources  of  even  a  successful  com- 
batant. 

It  is  true  that,  as  yet,  the  international 
conscience  is  so  immature  that  it  has,  at  best, 
but  a  dim  perception  of  the  far-reaching 
havoc  wrought  by  unchaining  the  dogs  of 
war.  Still,  this  world-conscience  must, 
sooner  or  later,  acquire  the  insight  which 
sees  that  the  welfare  of  each  individual 
nation  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all.  If 
in  material  things  the  world  is  scarcely  large 
enough,  yet  it  is  by  this  very  limiting  of 
material  possibilities  that  humanity  is  being 
urged  forward  into  those  higher  spheres  of 
science,  art,  and  the  spiritual  life,  wherein 
lie  such  vast  regions  awaiting  man's  appro- 
priation. 

Now,  at  this  stirring  point  in  the  world's 
development,  which  side  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  going  to  take;  the  side  which  sees  only 
a  chaotic  aggregate  of  individual  nations,  or 
that  which  catches  sight,  however  faintly, 
of  the  unit  larger  than  the  country,  the 
World-state  gradually  emerging  above  the 
horizon  of  reality?  The  lines  of  action  will 
probably  diverge  pretty  rapidly,  and  only 
those  whose  courage  is  quickened  by  faith 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  right  choice.  For 
them  the  mission  is,  not  to  acquiesce  in 
things  as  they  are,  but  to  follow  a  hope,  an 


ideal,  to  see  the  vision  of  a  Divine  lij 
where  others  see  only  dark  dismay,  anctl 
call  their  fellows  to  the  same  pursuit  of  t  Bt 
which  is  greater  than  they  know. 

The  Christian  community  is  historiai' 
descended,  through  a  long,  illustrious  lis, 
from  One  who  taught  that  God  is  the  Fatlr 
of  all  men.  Jesus  emphatically  refusesti 
the  Gospels  to  limit  his  kingdom  by  natioil 
bounds;  all  are  called  into  it:  it  is  becafe 
the  Temple  is  a  house  of  prayer  fori/ 
nations  that  He  cleanses  its  precincts:  |e 
prays  for  the  oneness  of  all  who  shall  #e 
believers.  His  immediate  disciples  cault 
their  Master's  spirit.  Paul  binds  Jew  v* 
Gentile  by  the  ministrations  to  sufferers,  m 
claims  that  the  only  fitting  temple  of  (  Id 
is  one  created  out  of  sundered  races  and  i- 
ligions,  a  humanity  renewed  and  made  le 
in  Christ.  In  the  Revelation,  it  is  out  olill 
kindreds  and  tongues  and  peoples  and  1- 
tions  that  John  sees  the  kings  and  prils 
gathered  as  ministrants  to  the  Divine  gk|\ 
Perhaps  few  things  are  more  remarkabliln 
the  history  of  thought  than  the  fact  tit 
this  doctrine  of  universal  love  and  glad  |- 
pansion  was  first  taught  in  a  circle  as  l- 
clusive  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  'ie 
teachings  of  Jesus  strike  a  note  which  Is 
strangely  unfamiliar,  in  the  form  in  wl|r 
He  gave  it,  to  those  amongst  whom  le 
passed  his  life. 

After  the  breaking-down  of  the  barris 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Church,  fc|a 
time,  was  largely  true  to  the  universal  spit 
of  her  Master,  in  that  she  welcomed  to  |r 
fellowship  men  of  every  race  and  languJfe. 
But  with  the  parting  of  East  and  West,  |d 
the  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  latter  i|o 
separate  religious  organizations,  the  thodht 
of  the  all-embracing  character  of  Chrils 
kingdom,  and  the  essential  oneness  of  alliris 
disciples,  ceased  to  be  the  same  powell 
force  in  Christendom.  Divisions  have,  |o 
often,  been  accepted  as  inevitable,  and  le 
Church  has  thus  lent  a  sanction  to  the  split 
of  strife  which  is  totally  incompatible  \ih 
her  origin,  her  claims,  and  her  duty.     -  j 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  lie 
Society  of  Friends  has  maintained  its  bijfcf 
in  the  essential  reality  of  the  peace  id |l. 
Probably  there  would  be  little  disfle 
amongst  Christians  as  to  the  validity  of  jjris 
ideal,  but  the  question  at  issue  is,  Whais 
to  be  the  practical  attitude  towards  |? 
Does  Christianity  require  us  to  renounced 
participation  in  war  and  the  preparationjur 
it?  Whilst  we,  as  Friends,  hold  it  to  lla 
positive  evil  which  all  ought  to  avoid,  offers 
consider  it  to  be,  for  the  present,  a  neces:|y 
evil  that  none  can  avoid.  Whilst  we  Ip 
"overcoming  evil  with  good"  to  be  pracl  fil 
politics  alike  for  nations  and  for  individijlte, 
others  think  that  the  reign  of  peace  can  cm 
be  inaugurated  by  increasing  the  physjal 
defences  of  each  separate  community.  It 
is  not  this  latter  view,  leading  as  it  doe  Id 
the  present  desire  for  huge  armaments,  ie- 
sponsible  above  all  else  for  perpetuating  ie 
evils  of  the  whole  war  system?  And,  furt  % 
is  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  ie 
Church  to  act  as  leaven  in  the  world,  for  er 
to  endorse  such  a  policy? 

We  confess,  indeed,  that  universal  pr* 
is  still  scarcely  more  than  an  ideal,  but  ft 
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believe  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  faith  to  hold 
to  that  which  is  within  the  veil,  to  rely  on 
spiritual  forces,  not  only  as  they  are  already 
perceived  to  be  working,  but  as  they  are  in 
their  hidden  essence.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  "to  mend  the  bad  world  we  must 
create  the  right  world."  Our  Lord's  teaching 
does  not  admit  of  the  spirit  of  compromise. 
Perfection  is  set  before  us  as  our  attainable 
duty.  How  is  the  leaven  of  love  principles 
to  work  if  no  one  is  willing  to  begin  loving? 
And  who  are  to  be  the  leaven,  if  not  the 
followers  of  the  Christ  of  peace?  This  is  no 
plea  for  indolently  standing  aside  from  na- 
tional responsibility.  It  is  a  call  to  act  out 
our  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  a  spirit  of 
love,  working  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Resent- 
ment, greed,  and  jealousy  must  needs  wage 
war;  it  is  left  to  the  Church  to  dethrone  such 
by  her  absolute  and  unwavering  confidence 
in  the  power  of  justice,  truth,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  her  acceptance  of  Christ's  teaching 
that  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things  is 
love. 

There  is  sore  need  for  a  fresh  recognition 
of  the  unity  of  all  Christians,  and  of  their 
relationship  with  their  fellow  disciples  of 
every  ecclesiastical  and  national  organiza- 
tion. The  Churches  must  learn  in  mutual 
forbearance  how,  deliberately  and  conscious- 
ly, to  further  the  blending  of  all  men  into 
a  renewed  whole  under  the  leadership  of 
Christ.  They  must  feel  that  upon  them, 
primarily,  lies  the  responsibility  of  restrain- 
ing the  spirit  of  strife,  of  seeking  and  ensuing 
peace.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  whole, 
they  have  not  labored  together,  and  it  is 
often  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  make  no 
profession  of  loyalty  to  our  Master,  that  the 
truest  workers  for  peace  arise. 

From  our  historical  position  we,  as  Friends 
appeal  in  all  brotherliness  and  humility  to 
our  fellow  Christians.  We  believe  that  there 
are  many  who  deplore  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
demoralized  Europe,  full  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, and  wasteful  of  its  unhappy  subjects. 
We  appeal  to  all  such  to  use  their  voices  in 
favor  of  international  friendship,  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  Arbitration,  of  the 
growth  of  a  world-patriotism,  of  the  use  of 
our  resources  for  productive  and  healthy 
purposes.  We  appeal,  in  the  name  of  our 
common  Master,  to  all  our  brethren,  to  range 
themselves  definitely  on  the  side  of  those  who 
would  end  the  horrors  and  brutalities  of  war, 
which  almost  all  condemn,  and  yet  many 
condone,  and  to  pray  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day  when  uni- 
versal peace  shall  "lie  like  a  shaft  of  light 
across  the  land." 


The  manna  was  so  pure  and  delicate  that 
it  could  not  bear  contact  with  earth.  It 
fell  upon  the  dew  and  had  to  be  gathered 
ere  the  sun  was  up.  Each  one,  therefore, 
had  to  rise  early  and  seek  his  daily  portion. 
So  it  is  with  the  people  of  God  now.  The 
heavenly  manna  must  be  gathered  fresh 
every  morning.  Yesterday's  manna  will  not 
do  for  to-day,  or  to-day's  for  to-morrow. 
We  must  feed  upon  Christ  every  day,  with 
fresh  energy  of  the  spirit,  else  we  shall  cease 
to  grow.  Moreover,  we  must  make  Christ 
our  primary  object.  We  must  seek  Him 
early.— C.  H.  M. 


Philadelphia  Friends'  Revised  Discipline. 

A  few  years  ago  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  re- 
vised its  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  the 
result  being  a  volume  reduced  in  size,  but 
much  improved  in  conciseness,  clearness,  and 
adaptation  to  the  present.  Last  April  [Fourth 
Month]  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  brought  to  a  conclusion  a  similar  un- 
dertaking, the  principal  work  of  this  year's 
session.  A  copy  of  the  new  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline has  just  been  sent  us  by  our  Friend 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
evidence  of  a  growing  spirit  of  liberality 
among  our  Friends  across  the  water.  As 
has  been  said,  even  the  most  conservative 
members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when,  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency,  their  Discipline  should  be 
made  a  working  handbook  rather  than  a 
relic,  and  this  has  been  done. 

The  status  of  woman  has  been  improved 
in  the  new  Discipline.  Formerly,  the  rules 
for  admission,  transference  of  certificate,  and 
disownment,  have  been  of  a  somewhat  one- 
sided character  so  far  as  the  place  of  power 
is  concerned.  Under  the  new  rules  the 
women's  meeting  as  well  as  the  men's  must 
in  all  such  cases  be  consulted;  that  is  to  say, 
before  a  man  is  received  into  membership, 
the  proposed  action  of  the  men's  meeting 
must  be  endorsed  by  the  women's,  and  simi- 
larly for  removals  and  disownments.  Wider 
liberty  for  the  holding  of  joint  sessions  has 
been  conferred,  and  enlarged  powers  granted. 

The  section  headed  "Gaming  and  Diver- 
sions" has  been  revised,  and  one  or  two 
paragraphs  therefrom  will  be  of  interest  to 
English  Friends.  Generally,  all  members 
are  pleaded  with  "  to  consider  carefully  the 
uses  of  their  time,  and  to  discriminate  wisely 
in  the  choice  of  their  recreations,  that  noth- 
ing be  done  which  tends  to  dissipate  the 
spiritual  life  and  to  hinder  their  growth  in 
higher  things."  Specifically,  they  are  coun- 
selled "to  avoid  the  use  of  such  pastimes  as 
music,  card-playing,  and  the  other  varying 
forms  of  social  levity,  believing  that  these 
practices  weaken  and  disqualify  the  soul 
for  the  true  service  of  Christ;  and  we  advise 
parents  and  concerned  Friends  to  exercise  a 
watchful  care  and  to  use  affectionate  labor 
to  discourage  indulgence  in  such  amuse- 
ments." In  a  lower  category  are  placed 
"attendance  at  theatres,  operas,  dances, 
horse-races,  and  the  like,"  persistence  in  such 
courses  being  likely  to  lead  to  disownment, 
as  likewise  the  continued  practise  of  gam- 
bling, whether  by  lotteries,  wagering  or 
games  for  money,  whether  in  sport  or  in 
business,  diversions  which  "are  not  only 
repugnant  to  Christian  living  but  to  public 
morality."  There  is  a  strong  section  against 
the  membership  of  Masonic  lodges  or  other 
secret  organizations,  and  in  the  Advices 
Friends  are  reminded  "that  these  are  in- 
capable of  producing  any  good  which  might 
not  be  affected  by  safe  and  open  means,  and 
that  the  pledge  to  secrecy  is  in  itself  a  sur- 
render of  manly  independence  which  tends 
to  moral  decadence  and  spiritual  loss." 

The  following  introductory  paragraph, 
originating  in  1910,  might  appropriately  in- 
troduce any  Friends'  Book  of  Discipline: — 

"No  Book  of  Discipline  or  rules  of  living 


can  take  the  place  of  Him  who  is  the  source 
of  all  authority  as  also  of  all  goodness.  We 
re-affirm  our  belief  in  his  immediate  guid- 
ance and  in  the  truth  that  all  obedient  hearts 
have  access  to  Him  through  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  who  is  the  revelation  of  the  undying 
love  of  the  Father,  and  whose  sacrifice  of 
Himself  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  who 
lived,  died,  and  rose  again  for  our  salvation. 
Through  Him  only  can  we  have  eternal  life, 
'for  neither  is  there  any  other  name  under 
heaven  that  is  given  among  men,  wherein 
we  must  be  saved.'  We  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  for  our  instruction,  re- 
proof, and  comfort,  and  for  our  guidance  in 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  and  that 
only  in  doing  his  will  shall  our  faith  in  Christ 
be  counted  to  us  for  righteousness." — The 
Friend  {London). 

Senator  Gore. 

A  well-known  Englishman,  when  a  young 
man,  once  said  that  he  realized  that  he  was 
not  so  capable  as  some  of  his  companions, 
but  he  thought  that  if  he  worked  twice  as 
hard  as  they  did  he  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish something  in  the  world.  The  spirit 
which  animated  him  has .  inspired  many 
another  and  has  resulted  ofttimes  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  tasks  which  would  have 
seemed  impossible.  One  can  hardly  think 
of  a  position  in  which  good  eyesight  would 
be  more  essential  than  that  of  postmaster- 
general  of  a  great  nation,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  successful  postmaster-generals  that 
England  has  ever  had,  was  Fawcett,  who 
was  blind  throughout  his  term  of  service. 
How  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  a  handicap 
like  this  is  a  story  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  ability  of  the  man  must  have  been 
extraordinary,  and  it  evidently  descended 
to  his  daughter,  who  studied  mathematics, 
and  some  twenty  years  ago  took  the  Oxford 
examination  and  was  passed  above  the 
"senior  wrangler,"  this  being  the  highest 
honor  possible  in  that  examination. 

A  blind  man  who  has  attained  high  rank 
in  this  country  is  Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma. 
It  was  he  who  nominated  Bryan  at  the  last 
Democratic  National  Convention,  and  who 
by  his  eloquence  stirred  the  vast  assembly 
until  it  responded  like  a  well-tuned  instru- 
ment, to  the  master's  hand. 

He  lately  visited  Boston,  and  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  he  said  in  part:  "Men 
have  been  possessed  of  the  highest  talents 
who  have  failed  in  life.  They  were  masters 
of  things, ^ancient  and  modern;  the  mysteries 
of  mathematics  were  to  them  a  solved  prob- 
lem, but  they  were  not  practical.  They  did 
not  understand  men  and  women,  did  not 
study  to  adapt  their  minds  to  their  hands, 
and  consequently  failure  overcame  them. 
In  a  practical  way  limit  your  operations  to 
those  things  that  are  attainable,  those  things 
which  can  be  done." — H.  B.  H.,  in  The 
Christian.  

There  are  some  things  that  get  better 
with  age.  A  true  and  noble  friendship  in- 
creases in  its  value  as  time  goes  on.  This  is 
especially  true  when  you  can  add  immortal 
youth  to  your  friend.  Christ  never  gets  old. 
— Louis  A.  Banks. 
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Hannah  H.  Stratton.  I 

Some  Extracts  from  a  Memorial  I ssued  by  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 

"The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  born 
near  Richmond,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ruth 
Hobson." 

"The  family  afterward  removed  to  Flush- 
ing, Belmont  County,  Ohio,  where  she  spent 
most  of  her  youthful  days.  She  left  no 
record  of  her  early  religious  experiences,  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
thoughtfully  inclined  from  her  youth,  and 
through  submission  to  the  teachings  of 
Divine  grace,  and  the  cleansing  operations 
thereof,  she  was  prepared  for  the  further 
manifestations  of  the  will  of  her  Heavenly 
Father  concerning  her. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1853,  she  was  married  to 
Barclay  Stratton,  who  was  a  true  helpmate 
and  sympathizing  companion  in  her  various 
trials  and  exercises. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  of  clear 
and  sound  judgment,  a  cheerful  disposition, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  was  drafted 
and  taken  to  the  army,  where  he  bore  his 
testimony  unflinchingly  to  the  inconsist- 
ency of  war  with  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  was  preserved  through  many  trials  of 
faith,  refusing  to  drill,  or  do  anything  that 
would  compromise  his  conscientious  scruples 
against  the  unchristian  practise. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  some  members  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  he  was  released 
by  order  of  the  President,  and  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  beloved  wife,  who  had  keenly 
felt  this  trial,  in  addition  to  her  religious 
exercises. 

"After  having  passed  through  many  deep 
preparatory  baptisms,  Hannah  H.  Stratton 
appeared  in  the  weighty  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and,  through  faithful  obedience  to  her 
Divine  Lord  and  Master,  though  always 
much  in  the  cross  in  this  particular,  she  grew 
in  her  gift  and  was  acknowledged  a  minister 
in  the  year  1869. 

"After  having  been  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  she  remarked  to  a  younger 
friend:  'It  don't  get  easy.'  In  our  religious 
meetings,  the  weightiness  of  her  spirit  and 
her  humble,  reverent  waiting  for  the  arising 
of  Divine  life,  were  instructive,  not  daring 
to  open  her  lips  without  feeling  a  renewed 
qualification  and  necessity  laid  upon  her  to 
stand  forth  in  the  work. 

"Humility  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  her 
character,  having  a  low  estimate  of  her  own 
attainments,  and  seldom  alluding  to  any 
religious  service  she  had  performed,  desiring 
to  attribute  all  the  praise  to  Him,  who,  when 
He  puts  forth  his  own,  condescends  to  go 
before  and  prepare  the  way,  and  give 
strength  and  wisdom  to  perform  what  He 
requires;  which  was  remarkably  realized  in 
her  own  experience  during  many  long  and 
trying  journeys,  undertaken  only  under  a 
full  and  settled  conviction  that  her  peace 
consisted  in  making  the  sacrifice." 

"For  several  years,  Barclay  and  Hannah 
H.  Stratton  very  acceptably  filled  the  posi- 
tions of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at 
Friends'  Boarding  School,  near  Barnesville, 
Ohio,  and  it  is  believed  that  their  influence  I 


and  example  were  a  blessing  to  the  Institu- 
tion . 

"She  was  an  affection  ate  wife,  and  a  tender 
mother,  manifesting  much  solicitude  for  the 
best  welfare  of  her  family,  and  was  concerned 
to  bring  them  up  in  that  simplicity  which 
the  Truth  requires. 

"With  the  approbation  of  her  Friends,  she 
traveled  much  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
both  in  her  own  Yearly  Meeting,  and  in 
several  others  on  this  continent,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Friends  among  whom  she  labored, 
as  was  shown  by  returning  certificates  with 
which  she  was  furnished  by  them. 

"Previous  to  the  performance  of  these 
religious  visits,  she  was  often  prostrated  by 
illness,  during  which  she  was  made  willing 
afresh  to  offer  up  her  all  on  the  altar  of 
sacrifice." 

"  Her  mind  was  particularly  drawn  toward 
the  colored  people,  in  sympathetic  interest, 
and  in  Gospel  love,  and  she  frequently  held 
meetings  among  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  to  whom, 
it  is  believed,  her  services  were  very  accept- 
able. 

"On  the  twenty-first  of  Seventh  Month, 
1892,  her  valuable  and  beloved  husband, 
Barclay  Stratton,  was  removed  by  death." 

"  In  the  spring  of  1895,  with  certificates  of 
unity  from  her  Monthly,  Quarterly  and 
Select  Yearly  Meetings,  she  embarked  for 
Ireland,  having  for  many  years  felt  that  a 
service  would  be  required  of  her  among  those 
of  our  profession  in  the  British  Isles.  Being 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  it  was  no  small 
trial  to  her  to  make  this  sacrifice.  She  was 
absent  from  home  four  months  on  this  jour- 
ney. The  following  memorandum  was  made 
soon  after  her  return  from  this  visit:  'I  feel 
to  reverence  and  adore  the  power  of  Him 
who  created  a  willingness  in  my  heart  to  go 
forth  in  this  great  work  and  service,  and 
who  has,  in  his  love  and  wisdom,  prepared 
and  strengthened  for  what  He  required;  and 
now  while  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
labors  of  the  last  few  months,  my  gracious 
Heavenly  Father  grants  to  his  poor  un- 
worthy child,  sheaves  of  peace,  that  peace 
which  He  alone  can  give,  which  is  an  anchor 
to  the  soul  which  fadeth  not  away.  Whilst 
I  remember  the  superintending  care  of  my 
Heavenly  Father  in  many  seasons  of  ex- 
tremity, when  in  great  mercy  He  has  deigned 
to  stand  by  me  and  cheer  my  almost  hope- 
less soul,  I  can  adopt  the  language:  "Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within 
me,  bless  his  holy  name.'" 

"During  the  winter  of  1 901-2,  our  dear 
friend  was  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
being  confined  to  the  house  for  many  weeks, 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  for  a  time  whether 
her  stay  here  would  be  of  long  duration, 
during  which  time  she  had  considerable  to 
communicate  to  those  around  her,  desiring 
that  she  might  be  ready  when  the  summons 
came  and  that  her  work  might  be  done." 

"Her  love  for  and  interest  in  her  friends 
was  not  abated  even  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
but  her  mind  was  turned  towards  them,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  across  the  water, 
and  a  feeling  of  love  and  interest  for  all  was 
expressed,  and  a  concern  for  her  own  parti- 
cular meeting  was  manifest,  where  she  had 
for  so  many  years  been  a  devoted,  and  con- 


sistent member,  laboring  in  the  cause  offer 
Divine  Lord  and  Master  with  that  poJer 
and  ability  which  He  only  can  give." 

"Shortly  after  this  sickness  she  laid  be  be 
her  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  a  <|n- 
cern  she  felt  to  visit  in  Gospel  love  sombf 
those  bearing  our  name  in  North  Carole, 
and  also  the  colored  people  in  parts  of  ie 
South.  She  visited  families  and  schools  id 
held  meetings  amongst  them  to  the  comf  k- 
ing  of  many  hearts  and  the  peace  of  her  <irn 
mind. 

"Soon  after  returning  the  minute  grartd 
her  for  the  foregoing  religious  service  pe 
penned  the  following:  'I  feel  that,  as  I  In 
nearing  the  setting  sun  of  life,  I  may  sj»n 
be  released  from  this  awfully  responsible  be 
of  labor.  Nevertheless,  from  time  to  tile, 
while  under  the  feeling  that  He  only  can  jpe 
strength,  notwithstanding  my  low  este, 
while  I  have  gone  forth  in  the  service  of  pe 
Master,  it  has  been  my  meat  and  drink  tclo 
his  will,  and  under  the  clothing  of  his  Drxie 
Spirit  my  heart  has  been  lifted  up  in  gratkil 
thanksgiving  to  feel,  though  unworn, 
through  great  mercy,  I  may  be  numbeid 
among  the  very  least  of  his  servants,  Wig 
ofttimes  prepared  to  adopt  the  langu;|: 
'Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  |e 
Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee.' 

"The  last  religious  visit  performed  by  tr 
beloved  Friend  was  in  the  Eighth  and  NiSh 
Months  of  1903,  to  Hickory  Grove  Quart<|y 
Meeting  and  some  of  its  branches,  and  scle 
meetings  belonging  to  .  Iowa  Yearly  Meet*. 

"This  journey  was  undertaken  under  mih 
bodily  weakness,  but  He  who  had  hithel) 
strengthened  her  for  the  work  assigned,  Hp 
not  fail  her  in  this  time  of  need,  but  enabli 
her  to  accomplish  the  service,  much  to  ie 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  her  friends,  ;jd 
to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind. 

"  During  her  illness  of  six  weeks  she  >ls 
unable  to  converse  much,  owing  to  the  i- 
ture  of  her  disease,  but  the  quiet  framof 
her  mind  and  the  sweetness  of  her  spit 
made  it  a  comfort  to  be  in  her  room. 

"On  the  fifth  day  of  Twelfth  Month  |e 
sweetly  resigned  her  breath  to  Him  vp 
gave  it,  aged  seventy-seven  years  and  f» 
days. 

"We  reverently  trust  she  was. permits! 
to  join  that  innumerable  company  whom  fe 
Apostle  John  saw,  and  of  whom  it  was  | 
clared:  'These  are  they  which  came  out  if 
great  tribulation  and  have  washed  tip 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blooqjif 
the  Lamb.'" 


There  is  no  ornament  so  lovely  and  - 
gaging  in  youth,  as  that  of  "pure  and  i| 
defiled  religion  " — nothing  that  will  so  effcp 
ually  shield  us  from  the  dangers  and  sna  s 
that  beset  the  path  of  life,  or  mitigate  e 
afflictions  and  sorrows  which  are  insepara  je 
from  the  present  imperfect  state  of  existen  :. 
If  we  have  in  our  possession  this  "peart  I 
great  price,"  we  may  be  happy  in  the  m  t 
discouraging  and  trying  circumstances,  a  1 
meet  sickness,  pain,  and  even  death  itsifi 
with  calmness  and  resignation,  in  the  hum  1 
assurance  that,  under  the  direction  of  a  w  ; 
and  beneficent  Providence  all  things  v  1 
ultimately  work  together  for  our  good,  - 
Thomas  Evans,  in  Youthful  Piety. 

II 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  WORD  OF  KINDNESS. 

Drop  a  word  of  cheer  and  kindness — 

Just  a  flash  and  it  is  gone; 
But  there's  half  a  hundred  ripples 

Circling  on  and  on  and  on, 
Bearing  hope  and  joy  and  comfort 

On  each  splashing,  dashing  wave, 
Till  you  wouldn't  believe  the  volume 

Of  the  one  kind  word  you  gave. 

Drop  a  word  of  cheer  and  kindness — ■ 

In  a  minute  you  forget; 
But  there's  gladness  still  a-swelling 

And  there's  joy  a-circling  yet, 
And  you've  rolled  a  wave  of  comfort 

Whose  sweet  music  can  be  heard 
Over  miles  and  miles  of  water 

Just  by  dropping  a  kind  word. 

Sante  Fe  Employees'  Magazine. 


How  Far  May  I  Go? — This  question  was 
asked  by  a  seven-year-old  boy  of  his  mother, 
who  had  given  him  permission  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  ride  with  a  gentleman  in  his 
carriage.  The  answer  was:  "You  may  ride 
as  far  as  the  first  turn  to  the  right,  if  the 
gentleman  is  willing." 

The  question  and  answer  are  simple  and 
commonplace,  yet  they  suggest  thoughts 
that  we  may  consider  with  profit.  Many  of 
us  are  more  or  less  restive,  and  desire  to  do 
something  different  from  that  which  engages 
our  attention,  or  we  wish  to  go  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  in  which  we  are  now 
going. 

Then,  too,  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  many 
a  desire  for  something  better  in  employment 
and  pleasure  than  is  now  possessed.  It  is 
entirely  right  for  one  to  be  reaching  upward 
and  onward  for  the  best  attainable,  but  un- 
fortunately,' not  all  are  striving  for  the  best. 

The  answer  to  the  question:  "How  far 
may  I  go?"  depends  on  the  direction  in 
which  you  wish  to  go.  A  child  was  playing 
contentedly  in  the  dooryard  of  his  home. 
A  bright-colored  butterfly  appeared  and  at 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  little 
fellow.  The  child  watched  it  as  it  flew  from 
shrub  to  shrub  and  followed  it,  hoping  to 
secure  the  much-desired  prize.  The  butterfly 
flew  over  the  fence  into  a  forest  extending 
for  miles  up  the  hillside.  On  went  the  boy 
in  his  anxious  quest,  and  after  a  time  lost 
sight  of  it.  In  his  chase  he  had  lost  his  way 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  go  to  reach  his 
home.  He  was  missed  by  his  mother,  who 
made  quick  and  eager  inquiry  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  and  of  the  neighbors 
as  to  his  whereabouts.  When  no  trace  of 
him  could  be  found,  searching  parties  were 
formed  and  went  in  all  directions  to  seek 
the  lost  child.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  they 
searched  and  on  into  the  night.  After  hours 
}f  intense  anxiety  and  eager  search  the  child 
was  found  two  or  three  miles  from  home 
asleep  upon  the  ground.  He  was  wholly  un- 
harmed, but  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The 
:hild,  following  his  impulse,  had  gone  in- 
nocently into  great  danger,  and  had  gone 
too  far  to  make  his  way  to  safety  unaided. 
He  had  gone  in  a  wrong  direction. 

A  young  man  said:  "I  will  go  just  this 
^nce  with  the  boys  that  sometimes  call 
themselves  'the  crowd,'  and  see  how  they 
act.  I  know  they  are  not  very  good  and 
lave  a  bad  reputation,  but  I  will  not  go  far 
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with  them."  That  young  man  is  going  too 
far  in  the  wrong  direction  if  he  goes  one  step 
with  them.  He  is  in  a  dangerous  way  and 
his  evil  associates  will  be  likely  to  lead  him 
farther  and  farther  into  evil  if  he  puts  him- 
self in  their  company  and  thus  comes  under 
their  influence. 

"Who  shall  dictate  to  me  how  far  I  may 
go?"  is  a  natural  question.  Too  many  of 
us  love  to  have  our  own  way  and  do  not 
like  to  be  limited  in  any  sense.  The  wise 
man  said:  "My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not,"  (Prov.  i:  10).  We  are 
thus  commanded  to  refrain  from  evil  when 
tempted  by  others,  and  surely  we  are  to 
refrain  from  evil  ways  at  all  times.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  two  ways,  the  good  way  and 
the  way  of  evil.  We  are  forbidden  to  go 
in  the  way  of  evil  at  all,  but  we  are  encour- 
aged to  go  in  the  good  way  always.  The 
way  of  evil  ends  in  death,  but  the  good  way 
ends  in  life  eternal. 

"Jump  Out,  Johnny." — A  man  and  a  boy 
were  riding  together  in  a  heavily  loaded 
wagon  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
"This  will  be  a  hard  pull  for  the  horses," 
said  the  man  as  he  saw  his  young  passenger 
settling  comfortably  back  in  the  seat.  "Jump 
out,  Johnny.  We  can't  level  the  hill,  but 
we  can  at  least  keep  from  adding  our  own 
weight  to  the  load." 

It  was  a  lesson  in  kindness  that  will  bear 
wider  application.  All  about  us,  among  our 
friends  and  in  our  own  families  are  those 
bearing  heavy  burdens  and  traveling  toil- 
some roads.  We  may  be  unable  to  change 
cither  the  way  or  the  load,  but  we  can  at 
least  avoid  adding  the  weight  of  our  own 
despondent  or  complaining  moods,  the  re- 
cital of  our  own  ills  and  worries.  We  need 
not  selfishly  add  our  griefs  to  the  burden  of 
those  who  already  have  enough  to  bear. — 
Forward. 

How  to  Have  Your  Own  Way. — I  have 
a  secret  which  I  should  like  to  whisper  to  the 
boys  and  girls  if  they  will  put  their  ears 
down  close  enough.  I  don't  want  father  and 
mother  to  hear — for  it  is  to  be  a  surprise  on 
them. 

You  have  long  wanted  your  own  way. 
You  have  become  tired  of  hearing  mother 
say:  "Come  right  home  after  school,"  "Don't 
be  late."  "Be  sure  and  tell  the  teacher." 
It  is  "  Do  this"  and  "  Don't  do  that"  all  the 
time.  You  are  sick  of  it,  and  would  like  to 
have  your  own  way.  Well,  put  your  ears 
down  while  I  whisper  one  word,  "Obey." 

Oh,  you  think  I  am  making  fun.  No, 
I  am  not.  I  know  a  boy  who  decided  to  do 
just  what  his  father  said.  He  never  offered 
excuses,  never  tried  to  get  out  of  work,  until 
finally  his  father  came  to  trust  him  perfectly. 
His  father  said:  "I  know  that  Harlie  will 
do  what  is  right."  When  he  went  out  nights, 
or  to  school  or  to  play,  his  father  never  said 
a  word,  for  he  had  come  to  have  perfect 
confidence  in  his  boy. 

Honesty,  obedience  is  the  road  to  free- 
dom. If  you  want  to  have  your  own  way, 
just  begin  to  obey. — fVatcbman. 

The  Monorail  Car. — One  of  the  me- 
chanical wonders  of  the  present  day  is  the 
car  that  runs  safely  and  steadily  on  one  rail. 
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Experiments  have  been  made  with  cars  car- 
rying a  score  of  passengers  on  a  curved 
track,  and  all  were  pleased  with  the  success 
attained  by  the  invention. 

The  power  that  keeps  the  car  in  balance 
in  an  upright  position  is  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  disks  of  two  gyroscopes  rotating  in 
opposite  directions.  It  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  motion  that  a  body  in  motion 
persists  in  moving  forward  in  a  straight  line 
unless  retarded  or  turned  from  its  course  by 
some  outside  force.  A  disk  revolving  rapidly 
tends  to  revolve  in  the  same  plane.  A  rapid- 
ly revolving  top  stands  upright,  but  falls 
when  the  velocity  diminishes.  A  bicycle 
moving  with  some  degree  of  rapidity  does 
not  tip  over,  because  the  wheels  persist  in 
revolving  in  the  same  plane.  The  rider  is 
able  to  go  safely  around  a  curve  by  placing 
his  weight' so  as  to  change  slightly  the  plane 
of  the  wheels'  rotation. 

In  the  monorail  car  are  two  gyroscopes 
revolving  in  horizontal  planes  in  opposite 
directions  about  perpendicular  axles,  making 
eight  thousand  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The 
persistency  with  which  they  keep  the  same 
plane  of  rotation  keeps  the  car  from  tipping 
over.  Attached  to  the  gyroscopes  are  auto- 
matic arrangements  to  change  the  plane  of 
rotation  in  case  the  car  rocks  back  and  forth, 
so  as  to  keep  the  car  from  tipping  over.  The 
mechanism  is  so  accurately  adjusted  that 
when  a  passenger  moves  about  the  car,  thus 
changing  the  balance,  the  car  instantly 
meets  the  changed  balance  and  remains  up- 
right. 

As  one  who  rides  a  bicycle  around  a  curve, 
leans  toward  the  center  to  preserve  his  bal- 
ance, so  the  monorail  car  automatically  leans 
toward  the  center  while  passing  around  a 
curve.  The  inventor  has  so  thoroughly  ap- 
plied the  laws  of  nature  in  the  construction 
of  this  car  that  it  behaves  almost  as  if 
possessed  of  life  and  intelligence. 

The  monorail  car  maintains  its  upright 
position,  resisting  the  forces  that  would  tend 
to  tip  it  over,  because  there  is  a  power  within 
that  holds  it  steady.  The  Christian  has  a 
power  within  which  holds  him  in  an  upright 
position,  even  when  outward  forces  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  for  his  overthrow. 
One  is  reminded  of  that  power  of  which  Paul 
says  that  it  "worketh  in  us  mightily,"  and 
of  the  words  of  Job,  "The  righteous  also 
shall  hold  on  his  way,  and  he  that  hath  clean 
hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gyroscope 
might  be  ^applied  successfully  on  shins  to 
hold  them  steady  in  time  of  storm,  and  thus 
make  ocean  travel  more  free  from  the  un- 
pleasantness of  seasickness.  The  Christian 
has  a  power  within  that  holds  him  steady- 
when  the  waves  of  opposition  and  distress 
roll  high.— Our  Young  Folks. 


"Bottles  and  rags!  bottles  and  rags!" 
called  the  ragman,  as  he  plied  his  calling. 

"Why  do  you  always  put  those  words 
together?"  asked  the  passerby. 

"  Because,"  said  the  ragman  courteously, 
"wherever  you  find  bottles  you  find  rags!" 

Shrewd  philosophy!  It  is  a  pity  that  our 
statesmen  cannot  see  the  thing  as  clearly. 
— Anon. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

Tiny  Housebuilders  and  Mechanics. — 
Will  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  there  are 
tiny  people,  called  insects,  that  have  their 
governments,  their  wars,  their  homes  and 
their  children  to  look  after ;  that  keep 
servants  and  household  pets,  and  have 
police;  that  raise  cattle  and  grain;  that  hunt 
and  fish  and  do  a  great  many  other  things 
that  we  do?  Do  you  know  that  among  these 
tiny  people  are  carpenters,  paper  and 
cardboard  makers,  varnishers,  upholsterers, 
miners  and  grave  diggers  and  such  like?  It 
is  very  interesting  to  find  out  how  some  of 
these  little  carpenters  and  builders  do  their 
building,  and  something  about  the  wonder- 
ful houses  and  bridges  that  they  build. 

The  log-cabin  spider  is  quite  an  architect 
as  well  as  carpenter.  It  first  digs  a  cellar, 
and  then  builds  its  house  above  it  on  the 
ground,  much  as  we  do  our  homes.  This 
cellar  is  usually  made  circular  in  form  and 
about  ten  inches  deep.  When  it  has  the 
cellar  about  half  dug,  it  begins  on  the  house. 
First  it  places  a  stick  on  the  edge  of  the 
cellar,  and  lashes  it  down  with  a  strong  silk 
thread;  another  stick  is  placed  in  a  similar 
position  on  the  other  side;  then  two  other 
sticks  are  crossed  over  the  ends  of  these  on 
the  other  two  sides,  just  as  we  do  in  making 
a  log  cabin.  After  several  sticks  are  put  on 
all  around  the  walls,  the  little  householder 
goes  down  into  the  cellar  and  brings  up  some 
earth,  which  it  places  on  top  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  sticks,  using  its  body  to  press  it 
down  with.  Other  sticks  are  added  to  the 
house,  also  more  earth  from  the  cellar,  until 
the  house  is  of  the  proper  height. 

When  this  tiny  householder  has  its  house 
built  and  the  cellar  dug,  it  lines  it  nicely 
with  beautiful  silk,  which  it  spins  itself,  with 
its  spinnerets.  Instead  of  the  door  being  on 
the  side  of  the  house,  as  ours,  it  is  on  the 
roof,  where  the  spider  usually  stays  during 
the  summer  months;  but  it  lives  away  down 
in  the  cellar  in  winter. 

Another  kind  of  spider,  called  the  builder- 
spider,  builds  its  house  underground.  There 
it  hollows  out  rooms,  cuts  out  hallways,  and 
carves  out  doorways.  When  it  has  got  it  all 
nicely  dug  out  and  just  the  right  size,  it  lines 
this  underground  house  with  a  silk  of  daz- 
zling whiteness  that  it  spins  itself;  this  silk 
shines  just  like  satin.  No  matter  in  what 
kind  of  soil  the  houses  are  built,  or  how  wet 
it  is,  no  water  ever  enters  in,  and  it  is  always 
nice  and  dry  inside.  It  prides  itself  on  keep- 
ing the  house  neat  and  clean,  and  will  let 
no  dirt  get  into  it,  if  possible. 

It  makes  an  outside  door  to  this  house 
which  actually  works  on  a  hinge,  just  like 
our  doors;  it  opens  both  ways  by  pushing 
upon  it,  and  shuts  of  its  own  accora,  and  is 
nicely  fitted  to  a  frame.  This  door  is  made 
of  silk  web  and  earth,  sometimes  containing 
as  many  as  thirty  layers  of  web  and  earth; 
the  outside  is  coated  with  soil  like  the  earth 
around  it,  so  that  one  can  scarcely  tell  that 
there  is  a  door  there  at  all. 

The  wonderful  little  carpenter-bee  usually 
chooses  a  stump,  post,  or  such  like  for  its 
home,  and  it  is  generally  wise  enough  to 
choose  one  that  is  soft  and  somewhat  de- 
cayed, so  that  its  work  need  not  be  so  hard. 


When  it  has  carefully  chosen  its  location, 
then  it  starts  and  bores  and  cuts  out  a  ten 
or  twelve-storied  house  with  much  greater 
ease  than  our  carpenters  can  build  a  house 
with  all  their  many  tools,  although  its  only 
tools  are  chisels,  but  these  are  hard  and  keen- 
edged. 

This  little  carpenter  starts  into  the  post 
or  stump  horizontally,  and  cuts  out  a  pas- 
sage to  the  center,  then  it  extends  the  pas- 
sage downward  at  right  angles.  It  usually 
cuts  out  this  tunnel  twelve  times  its  own 
length.  This  tiny  carpenter  is  very  careful 
to  save  all  the  chips — no  sawdust  or  shav- 
ings litter  up  his  work.  It  gathers  these  up 
in  a  nice  little  heap  for  future  use;  it  does 
up  everything  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
never  slights  any  part  of  the  work,  as  we 
are  apt  to  do.  Now  let  us  find  out  how  she 
makes  the  floors. 

First  a  cement  is  made  with  a  sawdust 
which  has  been  so  carefully  saved;  then  it 
begins  to  lay  the  floors  by  cementing  around 
the  walls  a  ring  of  wood  chips  and  within 
this  ring  forms  another,  until  there  is  con- 
structed a  circular  floor  about  the  thickness 
of  a  dime.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
eight  or  ten  floors  are  built,  making  ten  or 
twelve  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  The 
floors  are  then  nicely  finished  with"  a  paste 
made  of  the  pollen  of  flowers  and  honey. 
These  houses  usually  have  three  doors;  the 
front  door  is  at  the  top,  the  back  door  at  the 
bottom;  then  there  is  a  middle  door,  although 
sometimes  this  is  omitted. 

The  little  ant  people  also  build  wonderful 
houses.  There  are  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  ants,  and  they  build  different  kinds 
of  homes.  Let  us  note  how  the  hill-ants  con- 
struct their  dwellings.  They  first  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done, 
one  troop  of  the  ants  starts  right  away  to 
collect  material  which  they  work  into  a  roof 
over  the  entrance;  another  troop  mixes  up 
the  earth  with  pieces  of  leaves  and  grasses, 
which  makes  a  sort  of  plaster. 

Here  and  there  open  spaces  are  left,  which, 
after  the  frame  of  the  building  is  complete, 
are  made  into  hallways,  which  lead  to  differ- 
ent rooms,  all  of  which  meet  in  a  large  room 
in  the  centre  of  the  house;  this  middle  room 
is  the  favorite  living  room  of  the  ants.  The 
roof  is  made  in  conical  shape,  and  is  neatly 
thatched  with  straw,  so  as  to  shed  all  rain. 

There  are  no  idlers,  but  all  do  their  parts 
in  building  their  home.  They  usually  have 
several  entrances  to  their  homes,  but  no 
doors;  so  every  evening  they  roll,  what  must 
seem  to  them  huge  logs,  up  to  the  doorways 
before  they  retire  for  the  night;  they  also 
have  three  or  four  policemen  or  sentinels  on 
duty  to  warn  them  of  approaching  enemies 
or  danger. 

Some  spiders  can  build  bridges  as  well  as 
houses.  The  bridge-spider  is  one  of  these. 
It  waits  until  the  wind  is  blowing  favorably; 
then  it  climbs  up  on  a  branch  or  on  some 
tall  grass  on  the  windward  side  of  the  brook, 
and  spins  out  a  cord  of  silk  which  the  breeze 
carries  across  the  water,  till  it  catches  on 
some  twig  or  stem  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  stream.  The  spider  then  pulls  this  cord 
with  her  feet  to  see  whether  it  is  tight,  and 
will  be  safe  enough  for  her  to  venture  upon. 
If  she  thinks  it  is  safe  and  strong  enough, 


she  walks  across  it,  as  a  rope-walker,  dr. 
ging  another  silk  cord  with  her,  which  : 
unites  with  the  first.  Then  she  goes  hi 
and  forth,  adding  a  strand  each  time,  ur 
she  is  sure  the  cable  is  strong  enough  for  i 
bridge.  Then  she  puts  another  similar  ca 
across  the  stream,  and  between  these  t 
cables  she  makes  her  suspension  bridge 
net.  When  the  insects  come  down  to  ge 
drink  at  the  brook,  they  get  caught  upon  t 
bridge,  and  then  the  spider  has  a  good  me 
and  is  repaid  for  all  her  work. 

While  the  little  carpenter-bees  work  w 
chisels,  there  are  many  insects  that  use  sa^ 
and  these  are  more  wonderful  and  m< 
effective  than  those  used  by  man.  In  1 
case  of  the  saw-fly  the  saw  is  in  the  he; 
and  is  a  very  fine  saw,  indeed;  as  some  c 
has  said,  it  is  a  rasp  and  a  saw  combin 
With  this  saw  the  fly  not  only  cuts  a  groo 
but  it  smooths  the  surface  of  the  wood 
well,  and  makes  a  nice,  clean  cut. 

Then  we  hear  of  the  wonderful  sawy 
beetle,  which  actually  answers  the  purp 
of  circular  saws.  Seizing  a  branch  with 
deeply-toothed  jaws,  it  flies  around  a 
around  until  the  branch  is  sawed  in  t\ 
Often  these  branches  are  at  least  a  half  ir 
through,  in  some  cases  an  inch. — Ma 
Mason  Wright,  in  The  Journal  and  M 
senger. 

A  Fire  Extinguished. 

Why  is  it  that  with  the  same  facts  bef< 
them  different  people  arrive  at  such  differi 
conclusions  ?  Why  is  it  that  no  amount 
evidence  will  convince  some  men  that  G 
hears  and  answers  prayer?  Paul  tells 
that  it  is  because  the  unbeliever  has 
foundation  to  build  upon — no  standard 
comparison.  The  path  of  a  planet  cam 
be  measured  in  bushels  or  in  tons;  nor  c 
the  natural  man  receive  the  things  of  i 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  ui 
him.  But  there  are  those  who  know  tl 
"the  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  ab( 
them  that  fear  him  and  delivereth  then 
and  such  will  gladly  read  the  following  n 
rative  from  a  long-time  reader  of  The  Ch 
tian: 

I  live  with  my  father  and  mother  it 
rural  district  of  Piermont,  N.  H.,  some  cl 
tance  from  neighbors.  In  winter  we  hav  i 
large  fall  of  snow,  sometimes  making  e 
roads  impassable  for  a  considerable  lenm 
of  time,  until  men  get  together  and  roll  i 
snow  down  with  a  very  large  snow  roll  i; 
drawn  by  four  or  more  horses. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1910I 
was  called  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  busim 
leaving  my  father  and  mother,  aged  seven 
eight  and  seventy-five  years,  alone. 

As  I  was  walking  down  the  street  c'je 
bitter  cold  evening  with  a  gale  of  wind  blc  j- 
ing,  the  thought  rushed  into  my  mind,  wi  t 
a  fearful  night  for  a  fire.  I  felt  impel  I 
right  then  and  there  to  cry  to  God,  and  i  |- 
plore  Him  not  to  let  my  home  burn  i  » 
thinking  less  of  the  loss  than  of  what  wot  i 
become  of  father  and  mother  in  the  nijt 
so  far  away  from  any  human  aid. 

The  matter  weighed  so  heavily  on  if 
mind  that  I  went  back  to  my  room,  ;  1 
on  my  knees,  and  agonized  with  God,  a  « 
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ng  Him  to  put  out  the  fire,  spare  my  father 
ind  mother  and  save  my  home. 

I  then  felt  perfectly  easy,  and  gave  the 
;ubject  no  farther  thought.  On  my  arrival 
it  the  railroad  station,  five  miles  from  home, 

heard  the  roads  were  almost  impassable 
nuch  of  the  distance,  and  father  could  not 
neet  me.  One  of  our  neighbors  knew  the 
lay  I  expected  to  return,  and  asked  mother 
f  he  should  not  try  to  get  through  to  the 
itation  with  the  horse  and  sleigh.  It  was 
?xtremely  cold,  the  man  walked  a  good  share 
)f  the  way,  and  he  was  afraid  I  would  freeze. 
Dn  my  arrival  home  1  found  my  parents 
veil.  The  paper,  however,  was  burned  for 
;ome  distance  around  the  pipe  to  the  sitting- 
'oom  stove.  I  called  their  attention  to  the 
natter,  asked  how  it  occurred,  and  was  told 
:hat  neither  of  them  had  noticed  that  it  had 
3een  burned.  When  I  went  to  replace  the 
turned  paper,  I  found  the  plastering  was 
turned  so  that  it  came  off,  and  behind  the 
Mastering  the  lathing  was  burned  to  a  char- 
:oal  for  some  distance  farther  than  the 
?aper. 

It  looked  as  though  the  fire  had  been 
smothered,  and  when  I  saw  it  I  exclaimed, 
the  Lord  heard  my  prayer,  and  put  the 
fire  out.  Praise  his  name. — Arabelle  G. 
Clarke,  in  The  Christian. 


A  Cumbered  Soul. 

To  be  cumbered  is  to  be  needlessly  and 
excessively  burdened.  It  is  right  to  give 
attention  to  social  duties,  to  show  hospi- 
tality, and  entertain  neighbors  in  a  friendly 
way.  It  is  well  to  be  industrious.  The 
Bible  condemns  indolence  and  commends 
diligence.  In  the  book  of  Proverbs  we  have 
a  fine  description  of  an  industrious  house- 
wife, the  glory  of  her  husband  and  family. 

But  it  is  not  right  to  be  cumbered. 
Martha,  the  noble  hostess  in  the  home  at 
Bethany,  was  cumbered  with  much  serving. 
She  was  entertaining  the  noblest  and  most 
royal  Guest  in  the  world,  and  she  had  some 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred 
an  her  by  his  presence.  She  tried  to  enter- 
tain Him  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  dignity. 
This  was  commendable;  but  it  was  all  wrong 
for  her  to  make  the  business  of  entertaining 
>o  cumbersome. 

Some  people  see  no  middle  ground  be- 
tween excessive  care  and  labor  on  the  one 
hand  and  indolence  on  the  other.  But  it  is 
just  this  happy  medium  which  marks  the 
way  of  life.  It  is  wrong  to  be  indolent,  and 
equally  wrong  to  be  cumbered  with  toil. 

There  are  many  cumbered  souls.  One 
s  cumbered  with  business.  Business  is  a 
lood  thing,  and  it  is  well  to  attend  diligently 
to  business,  but  business  may  become  a 
nillstone  about  one's  neck.  Some  are  cum- 
Dered  with  what  they  call  social  duties  and 
entertainments.  Some  are  cumbered  with 
study.  Some  are  cumbered  with  a  multitude 
af  engagements. 

Cumbered  people  become  nervously  ex- 
ited, and  often  lose  their  temper.  When 
the  housewife  makes  such  a  serious  time  of 
an  entertainment  she  spoils  all  the  pleasure 
for  herself  and  for  her  guests.  Unless  she 
is  calm  and  self-poised  her  entertainment  is 
a  failure.  The  nerves  are  very  delicate  and 


sensitive,  and  both  men  and  women  should 
use  great  care  to  keep  their  vocation  from 
becoming  a  nerve-racking  business.  Exces- 
sive labor  or  needless  labor  will  soon  wear 
the  nerves  down.  The  best  thing  to  protect 
the  nerves  in  the  midst  of  business  and 
social  life  is  a  mighty  faith  in  God. 

Cumbered  people  exhaust  their  energies 
prematurely  and  needlessly.  In  one  of  his 
parables  our  Lord  speaks  of  ground  which 
was  cumbered  with  a  fruitless  tree.  "Why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground?"  The  husband- 
man would  have  an  account  of  every  tree. 
Why  should  a  fruitless  tree  use  up  the 
strength  of  soil  which  should  be  given  to  a 
good  tree?  Why  should  things  which  are 
needless  and  excessive  use  up  the  energies 
which  should  be  given  to  the  best  things? 

People  who  are  cumbered  in  any  way 
cannot  do  their  best  work.  George  Mathew- 
son  says:  "So  long  as  Martha  was  cumbered 
she  worked  badly."  It  must  be  so  with 
every  cumbered  soul.  Who  could  run  a  race 
successfully  wrapped  about  with  a  long  robe 
such  as  the  Orientals  wear?  Every  man 
must  strip  for  the  race  or  for  the  task  or 
lose.  No  one  can  do  any  spiritual  work 
properly  with  a  cumbered  soul.  It  is  the 
free  spirit  that  prays  well,  fights  the  good 
fight  successfully,  wins  the  Christian  race. 
— Christian  Advocate. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Ninth  Month  25th 

to  Tenth  Month  1st): 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,   Pa.,   First-day,  Ninth 

Month  25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Ninth  Month 

26th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  27th,  at 

10.30  A.  M. 

Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Ninth 

Month  27th,  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  27th,  at 

10  A.  M. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month  28th,  at  10.30 

A.  M. 

Abington,  at   Horsham,   Pa.,   Fourth-day,  Ninth 

Month  28th,  at  10.15  A-  M- 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Ninth  Month  28th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Ninth  Month  29th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month 

29th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  29th,  at 

7.45  p.  M. 


The  last  issue  of  The  Friends'  Messenger  is  largely 
devoted  to  an  account  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing (Larger  Body),  held  at  Guilford  College,  the  3rd 
to  8th  of  last  month. 

At  one  sitting  of  the  Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight Michael  Farlow  said:  "I  have  a  concern  for  the 
young  people  who  feel  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  in 
their  hearts.  1  want  to  encourage  ministers  and  elders 
to  hold  meetings  in  such  a  way  as  that  opportunity 
may  be  given  the  young  people  to  take  part.  There 
should  be  a  time  of  silence  in  our  meetings.  Let  us  hold 
to  our  testimony  as  to  a  waiting  worship."  Another, 
writing,  said:  "There  should  be  a  trained  eldership. 
Our  silence  should  be  a  living  silence.  "  Another:  "We 
need  to  guard  against  formality.  Always  preface  silence 
with  the  word  living."  Another:  "The  priesthood  of 
believers  should  be  adhered  to  even  though  we  do  have 
the  pastoral  system." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  some  Friends  of  that 
meeting  appreciate  the  value  of  silence  in  worship  and 
are  disposed  to  call  others  to  "hold  to  our  testimony 
to  a  waiting  worship.  The  fear  of  "  formality  expressed 
raises  the  question  whether  there  is  more  danger  of  it 
from  silence — even  though  not  "prefaced  with  the  word 
living — than  from  a  pre-arranged  service  of  singing, 
praying,  reading  and  preaching.  As  to  the  "priesthood 


of  believers"  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  harmon- 
ize it  with  the  "pastoral  system." 


A  communication  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  conveys  the 
information  that  a  minister  and  two  elders  of  the 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  at- 
tended the  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  and  visited  in  their 
homes  several  of  the  members,  First-day,  the  4th  inst. 

The  correspondent  writes: — "To  all  present  it  seemed 
that  our  meeting  hour  was  profitable,  that  each  of  us 
could  feel  that  a  message  had  been  given  us  individ- 
ually." 

"We  in  Harrisburg  appreciate  the  concern  that 
Friends  have  in  our  welfare,  and  we  wish  to  encourage 
any  in  their  efforts  on  our  behalf." 


Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Conservative 
Friends  was  held  at  Rich  Square,  N.  Carolina,  Eighth 
Month  27th.  In  the  beginning  a  deep  solemnity  was 
felt  to  cover  the  meeting.  Soon  followed  a  living  vocal 
service,  with  which  all  could  agree,  that  God  does  speak 
to  the  people  through  his  anointed  servants,  who  are 
humble  in  his  sight.  He  chooses  the  "weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  mighty." 

The  business  session  began  with  open  shutters,  there 
being  subjects  to  claim  the  attention  of  both  meetings. 
By  reports  from  the  different  Monthly  Meetings,  we 
found  that  out  of  the  five  now  belonging  to  our  Quarter, 
four  were  represented.  A  very  interesting  minute  em- 
bodying the  exercises  of  our  late  General  Meeting,  held 
at  Holly  Spring,  was  read.  Minutes  were  endorsed  for 
two  of  our  ministers  having  a  concern  to  visit  in  Gospel 
love  some  of  the  approaching  Yearly  and  Quarterly 
.Meetings  of  other  parts.  Much  unity  was  expressed 
with  these  concerns,  and  encouragement  given  to  attend 
thereto  as  best  wisdom  may  direct. 

A  request  was  read  in  this  meeting  from  the  Friends 
of  Randolph  County,  asking  permission  of  this  Quarter 
as  to  the  granting  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held 
alternately  at  Holly  Spring  and  Marlboro,  N.  Carolina, 
which  request  was  united  with  and  referred  to  our  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting. 

A  memorial  of  our  beloved  Friend,  Abram  Fisher, 
was  presented  and  considered.  He  was  an  esteemed 
minister,  one  who  had  labored  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel 
since  early  life,  and  whose  absence  from  our  midst  is 
greatly  felt. 

The  reading  of  a  very  impressive  letter  from  our  dear 
Friend,  Thos.  Davidson,  of  Fritchley,  England,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  much  interest.  The  good  counsel  con- 
tained therein  was,  we  believe,  helpful  to  all  the 
hearers. 

The  shutters  were  then  closed,  and  in  separate  session 
the  nine  Queries  with  written  answers  thereto  were 
read.  The  meeting  closed  in  much  harmony  and  love. 

At  the  preceding  meeting  on  Sixth-day  the  members 
were  admonished  to  be  careful  in  the  study  and  perusal 
of  our  Discipline,  giving  heed  to  the  rules  and  doctrines 
set  forth  therein,  that  they  might  be  careful  in  training 
the  minds  of  their  youth  to  a  closer  walk  with  Christ, 
and  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

On  First-day  there  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Gospel  was  felt  not  only  in  the  gallery, 
but  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  as  well.  We  are  glad 
to  note  such  a  marked  interest  among  the  young  in 
both  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  that  they  are 
made  willing  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,  and  accept  Him  now  in  the  day  of  his 
visitation. 


Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  held 
at  Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  1 6th  instant,  is  reported  to 
have  had  a  large  attendance  with  several  visiting 
Friends,  ministers  and  others.  According  to  the  news- 
paper article  from  which  this  information  is  gathered, 
there  were  nine  communications  and  one  supplication 
in  the  first  meeting,  and  three  of  the  speakers  were  not 
recorded  ministers.  The  report  of  the  vocal  exercises 
indicates  that  much  lively  matter  was  communicated 
not  only  in  the  meeting  for  worship  but  also  in  that  for 
discipline. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Westtown  re-opened  on  Third-day.  Ninth  Month 
13th,  and  by  evening  all  but  seven  of  the  pupils  were 
at  the  School.  The  enrolment  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  with  the  number  of  boys  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  girls.  The  pupils  come  from  seventeen  different 
States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Syria, 
and  they  represent  fifteen  Yearly  Meeting*. 

The  staff  of  teachers  numbers  twenty-two.  four  of 
whom  are  new  this  year,  viz:— Grace  B.  Allen,  Helen  D. 
White,  Selma  L.  Taber  and  M.  Herbert  Watson.  Dur- 
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ing  the  past  summer  nine  teachers  attended  summer 
school,  as  follows:  Davis  H.  Forsythe  and  Richard  C. 
Brown  at  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  W. 
Palmer,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Long  Island;  Nellie  B.  Michels 
and  C.  Emmett  Trueblood  at  Harvard  University; 
M.  Elizabeth  Whitacre  and  Ellen  Cope  at  Cornell 
University;  Grace  B.  Allen  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Selma  L.  Taber  at  Teachers'  College,  Col- 
umbia University. 


A  rather  unusual  number  of  improvements  have 
been  made  in  and  about  the  School  buildings  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Electric  motors  have  supplanted 
steam  engines  wherever  it  was  practicable  to  install 
them.  Tungsten  lamps  have  been  generally  introduced 
— all  arc  lamps  have  been  thrown  out;  greater  efficiency 
has  resulted  with  less  expenditure  of  current.  Direct 
steam  radiators  have  been  put  in  all  the  north  side 
bed-rooms  in  the  girls'  end  of  the  building;  much  paint- 
ing has  been  done  both  within  doors  and  outside. 
Some  fifty  thousand  chestnut  shingles,  made  on  the 
farm  from  our  own  trees,  have  been  put  on  the  roofs  of 
various  farm  and  School  buildings.  One  of  the  most 
important  improvements  is  the  erection  of  the  rather 
imposing  gateway  at  the  west  entrance  and  the  ap- 
proaches thereto  just  completed.  This  operation  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  an  interested 
friend.  Other  friends  have  contributed  liberally  to  the 
heating  project  mentioned  above. 


Gathered  Notes. 

How  Others  View  Music. — I  am  satisfied,  in  my 
own  mind,  that  too  much  music,  even  of  the  best  sort, 
is  not  good.  Wesley  in  his  day  had  need  to  warn  the 
people  of  "part  singing,"  exhorting  them  to  simplicity, 
and  the  singing  of  the  "air,"  warning  them  against 
attention  to  harmony  for  the  sake  of  harmony;  that  is, 
music  for  the  sake  of  music.  Convicted  men  do  not  feel 
like  singing.  The  Gospel  sung  to  them  in  a  spiritual 
way  with  the  same  motive  and  purpose  that  a  man 
would  preach,  might,  perhaps,  be  the  vehicle  of  con- 
viction. But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deception  upon  this 
line,  even.  Much  of  the  so-called  "feeling"  produced 
even  by  the  best  singing,  is  deceptive  and  evanescent. 
Men  "feel  good"  under  the  influence  of  pathetic  song, 
when  they  ought  to  feel  anything  else  but  "good." — 
Tract,  in  Evangelical  V isitor. 

Remarkable  Reverence. — It  is  said  of  Henry  Ward 
Camp  that  at  the  age  of  six  years  he  exercised  himself 
in  writing  a  book  of  sermons,  taking  a  text  and  making 
on  it  brief  comments  as  striking  and  original  as  the 
employment  was  unique  for  a  boy  of  his  years.  It  is 
further  stated  that  in  looking  over  the  manuscript  his 
good  mother  observed  frequent  blanks  where  the  name 
of  God  should  have  appeared.  Inquiring  the  reason  of 
those  omissions,  Henry  informed  her  that  he  had  feared 
he  was  not  feeling  just  right  while  he  was  writing,  and 
lest  he  should  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  by  using  it 
then,  he  had  left  the  blanks  in  its  stead. 

The  reverent  use  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as  required 
by  the  tender  conscience  of  this  pure-minded  boy,  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  irreverence  discernible  in  the 
average  youth  of  the  present  day.  At  the  present  rate 
of  degeneracy  among  the  youth  the  twentieth  century 
boy  cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  very  discriminating 
view  of  his  outward  acts.  .  .  .  May  the  Lord  stay 
the  tide  of  irreverence  and  immorality  that  is  carrying 
many  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  down  to  ruin. — 
B.  R.  J.,  in  The  Free  Methodist. 


The  University  of  Cambridge  has  taken  over  the 
control  and  copyright  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
and  will  publish  a  new  and  complete  edition  about  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  This  Eleventh  Edition,  which 
has  been  eight  years  in  preparation,  entirely  supercedes 
preceding  editions,  and  will  be  comprised  in  twenty- 
eight  quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  last  will  be  devoted 
to  a  full  and  comprehensive  index.  The  India  paper 
which  has  been  chosen  for  a  special  impression  of  the 
new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  combines  toughness  and 
opacity  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  best  ordinary 
printing  paper  with  remarkable  thinness  and  lightness, 
so  that  a  volume  on  India  paper  will  be  less  than  one- 
third  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  volume  containing  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  of  pages,  and  the  average  weight 
of  such  a  volume  will  be  less  than  one-third  that  of  a 
volume  on  the  ordinary  paper.  It  has  been  decided 
to  bind  this  impression  in  full  flexible  leather  in  such 
a  fashion  that  the  India  paper  books  may  be  bent  back 
double,  cover  against  cover  and  held  conveniently 
without  any  danger  of  injury  in  one  hand.  This  inno- 


vation will  make  it  much  easier  to  find  shelf-room  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  as  the  complete  set  of 
twenty-eight  volumes  on  India  paper  will  only  occupy 
two  feet  of  linear  space,  as  against  nearly  six  feet  for 
the  impression  on  ordinary  paper;  and  for  the  first 
time  it  will  be  found  a  comparatively  portable  work, 
as  its  total  weight  will  not  exceed  sixty  pounds,  while 
the  ordinary  paper  impression  will  weigh  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds. — University  Press,  Cambridge, 
England. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  recent  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton says:  "Since  190 1  9,771,1512  aliens  have  arrived  in 
the  United  States.  The  races  represented  have  been 
classified  into  forty  sub-divisions  by  the  statisticians  of 
the  immigration  bureau.  The  Southern  Italians  lead 
all  in  numbers  with  a  total  of  1,761,948,  with  the  Jews 
second  at  976.263.  Polish  homeseekers  were  third  in 
number  with  873,660.  The  Pacific  Islanders  were  the 
least  in  number.  Only  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  of 
them  have  immigrated  in  the  ten  years.  The  immigra- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  equal  to  the  normal 
population  of  seven  of  the  largest  Southern  States,  or 
fifteen  of  the  Western  States.  The  combined  normal 
population  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  is  not  equal  to  it.  The  desire  of  labor  organi- 
zations is  to  restrict,  if  not  altogether  prohibit  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  entry  of  immigrants  to  congested  cities." 

It  is  stated  that  the  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Government  now  averages  $3,567,685.66  for  every 
working  day  in  the  year.  Twenty  years  ago  less  than 
half  that  sum  was  sufficient.  The  population  has  in- 
creased, but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  expenses. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnel  beneath  the  North 
River,  the  East  River  and  Manhattan  Island,  to  connect 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  with  New  York  by  con- 
tinuous trackage,  was  lately  opened  so  far  as  the  section 
from  Manhattan  to  Long  Island  City  was  concerned. 
The  new  terminal  greatly  reduces  the  running  time  to 
Long  Island  points  and  opens  up  a  large  additional 
suburban  settlement  near  New  York.  The  new  termi- 
nal in  Manhattan  is  unique  among  the  railway  stations 
of  the  world  as  regards  magnitude  and  general  arrange- 
ments.   It  covers  eight  acres. 

The  late  election  in  Maine  resulted  in  favor  of  the 

Democratic  candidates  by  a  majority  of  over  eight 
thousand.  Two  years  ago  the  Republicans  carried  the 
State  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  said  the  new  Legislature 
probably  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party  platforms  of  recent  years 
and  re-submit  to  the  people  the  liquor  prohibitory 
amendment  in  the  Constitution  and  to  repeal  the  Stur- 
gis  liquor  law  enforcement  act. 

In  a  late  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  this  city, 
it  was  decided  to  make  special  efforts  to  have  the  laws 
enforced  governing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 
Chief  among  these  acts  of  Assembly  will  be  the  law 
enacted  in  1908,  prohibiting  spitting  on  sidewalks  and 
in  other  public  places. 

The  city  of  Boston,  according  to  the  late  census,  has 
a  population  of  670,585,  indicating  a  gain  of  nineteen 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Boston  are  now  the  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  late  census  the  population  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  is  44,461,  an  increase  of  16,623,  or  597  percent., 
as  compared  with  27,838  in  1900.  This  has  reference 
only  to  the  all-the-year-round  residents  of  Atlantic 
City.  During  the  summer  season  in  recent  years  the 
population  has  often  been  as  much  as  three  hundred 
thousand  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

A  woman  has  been  appointed  "policeman"  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  has  entered  upon  her  duties  in  refer- 
ence to  which  she  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  I  am  not 
armed,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  ever  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  carry  a  weapon  of  any  kind.  No,  I 
don't  expect  to  have  a  male  chaperon  always.  I  expect 
after  a  while  to  work  alone.  1  suppose  my  chief  con- 
cern will  be  with  young  girls  venturing  into  unsafe 
places.  I  may  sometimes  be  compelled  to  make 
arrests." 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  state 
to-day  that  since  the  outbreak  of  infantile  paralysis 
six  hundred  and  eleven  cases  have  developed,  up  to  the 
13th  instant. 

Forest  fires  of  vast  extent  have  caused  more  than 
two  hundred  deaths  and  destroyed  timber  and  dwell- 
ings to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  These 
great  conflagrations  have  raged  principally  in  the  far 
Northwest,  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 


Wyoming  and  Montana.  Of  the  men  employed  by  ke 
United  States  to  guard  the  national  forest  reserve;  |o 
less  than  eighty-six  are  reported  dead  in  Idaho  alfe. 
In  most  cases  the  men  were  trying  to  stop  the  sprejrrf 
the  fire,  and  found  themselves  surrounded  with  blalg 
forest,  all  escape  cut  off. 

Foreign. — The  French  Government  for  several  >lrs 
has  been  giving  a  subsidy  to  a  company  crossingfce 
desert  of  Sahara  in  Africa  by  canals.  It  is  now  repold 
that  a  system  of  rapid  transit  by  automobiles  has  lln 
established.  The  route  is  from  Oran  on  the  Medit(fc- 
nean  Sea,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Sinder,  a  jut 
seven  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  Mails  are  caild 
in  this  way.  It  is  believed  trade  will  follow  this  rite 
in  due  time  and  important  markets  be  opened  up.  |i 

The  fourth  Pan-American  Congress,  which  has  itn 
in  session  at  Buenos  Ayres  nearly  two  months,  bs 
adjourned.  Delegates  were  present  from  the  Urld 
States  and  all  the  other  American  republics,  as  wefcs 
prominent  personages  from  Europe.  The  congress iut 
itself  on  record  as  standing  for  peace  and  humanit | 

The  steamship  Maurelania,  of  the  Cunard  Line, as 
lately  made  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  four  d|s, 
ten  hours  and  fifty-one  minutes.  This  is  the  shoifct 
time  on  record. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  1 6th  says:  "FL- 
three  Chinese  students,  who  are  to  be  educated  in  Bis 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Govli- 
ment,  reached  Chicago  to-day.  The  coming  to  lis 
country  of  these  young  Chinese  is  a  result  of  the  seje- 
ment  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  fund.  When  the  lid 
was  returned  to  the  Chinese  empire,  officials  askedle 
privilege  of  using  it  to  educate  young  men  in  Amefc. 
This  request  was  granted  by  the  United  States  Govjn- 
ment;  as  a  result  of  which  arrangements,  it  is  estimld 
that  four  hundred  students  will  be  sent  to  this  cou  |y 
yearly  for  the  next  thirty  years.  Many  of  thestudls 
will  be  apportioned  among  the  eastern  universitie:Iy 
the  Chinese  Minister  in  Washington." 
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NOTICES. 

Notice. — The  Friends'  Meeting  at  Coatesville,  ||, 
will  hereafter  be  held,  until  the  new  meeting-hou  Is 
completed,  at  No.  5  North  Third  Avenue,  in  the  ]m 
Century  Club  Room  on  the  second  floor  front,  '  is 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  old  meeting-rc  j, 
which  was  No.  8  South  Third  Avenue. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  r  it 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia  It 
8.26  and  11.04  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tr  Is 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  eel; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  r< Ih 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Ml 
'phone  114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintender,  I 


Died. — At  his  residence  near  Marlton,  N.  J., Jin 
Third  Month  14th,  1910,  Charles  Ballinger,  in  jk 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  made  ne'jy 
helpless  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  over  nine  years  be  re 
his  death,  through  which  time  he  showed  true  paticls 
and  resignation,  and  in  cheerfulness  and  withoi  a 
murmur  endured  all  the  appointed  time  until  his  chz 
came,  and  before  his  death  bade  his  wife  an  affectioi 
farewell,  and  with  calmness  said  he  felt  nothing  in 
way.    We  feel  that  his  peaceful  spirit  rests  in  j 
presence  of  his  Saviour. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Ministry. 

A  reader  of  The  Friend,  not  a  member 
)f  our  Society,  writes: — 

"It  has  long  been  a  conviction  with  me  that  while 
your  views  on  worship  are  simply  impregnable,  it  is  a 
larger  step  to  maintain  the  same  silent  attitude  as  to 
ministry.   Surely  we  are  called  unto  liberty,  surely 
we  are  free  to  devoutly  arrange  lines  of  instruction  so 
that  our  ministry  may  be  full,  adequate,  and  effective. 
Let  us  silently  wait  in  our  worship,  but  to  have  a  full 
equipment  for  the  presentation  of  truth  surely  breaks 
pn  law,  human  or  divine. 
Though  not  a  member  of  your  Society,  I  have  bene- 
tted  greatly  by  your  literature  for  many  years,  and 
m  thankful  for  the  fellowship  of  your  pages." 

The  third  Query  of  the  new  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  asks:  "Are  you 
:oncerned  faithfully  to  uphold  our  testi- 
nony  to  a  waiting,  spiritual  worship,  and  a 
ree  Gospel  ministry  exercised  in  depend- 
nce  upon  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  under 
le  immediate  authority  and  prompting  of 
lis  Holy  Spirit?"    Ministry  is  a  part  of 
vorship  and  not  an  adjunct  to  it.  Silence 
s  not  worship,  yet  it  may  be  conducive  to 
t— a  door  into  that  state  of  heart  and  mind 
n  which  the  ability  to  truly  worship  is 
eceived.    It  will  readily  be  acknowledged 
hat  out  of  or  apart  from  this  state  true 
ninistry  cannot  be  exercised.    Most  of  the 
hurches  in  our  day  recognize,  in  theory  at 
ast,  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  call  to  the 
vork  of  the  ministry.    Friends  go  farther 
han  this  and  insist  upon  a  fresh  call  to  each 
md  every  particular  exercise  of  the  gifts  of 
jospel  ministry.    To  them  an  opportunity 
0  preach  or  pray  in  public  congregations 
loes  not  necessarily  involve  a  call  to  do  so. 
t  may  be  that  our  correspondent,  who  is 
lot  a  Friend,  feels  that  the  original  call 
0  the  ministry  and  the  bestowal  of  the  gift 
or  it  are  sufficient  authority  for  all  future 
exercises  of  it.   To  us,  in  the  Query  of  our 
discipline  "We  are  called  unto  liberty" — 


the  highest  liberty — the  liberty  of  the 
Spirit.  But  this  does  not  leave  us  "free 
to  arrange  lines  of  instruction" — to  decide 
3eforehand  what  shall  be  the  message  for  a 
^articular  occasion  and  prepare  and  arrange 
the  form  of  that  message.  We  may  readily 
concede  that  it  would  be  limiting  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  deny  that  He  could 
convey  beforehand  to  his  messenger  that 
message  which  He  was  to  deliver  to  a  com- 
pany not  yet  gathered.  Ministers  doubtless 
lave  often  gone  to  special  places  with  a 
special  message  already  committed  to  them 
3y  Him  who  called  and  sent  them.  But 
t  would  equally  be  limiting  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  to  carefully  arrange  and  prepare 
the  form  of  that  message,  rather  than  to 
abide  under  the  burden  and  spiritual  exer- 
cise of  it  and  deliver  it  in  the  words  and  order 
which  the  Spirit  prompted  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery. 

The  apostle  says:  "God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise,"  and  "it  pleased  God  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
ieve."    While  our  religious  Society  has 
encouraged  study  and  education,  it  has 
never  required  for  its  ministers  any  literary 
or  educational  qualifications.    Its  history 
reveals  a  few  cases  of  persons  who  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry, and  of  the  bestowment  of  a  gift  for 
that  service,  who  were  in  a  marked  degree 
mentally  deficient.    The  utterance  by  such, 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,   of   edifying,    Scriptural,  spiritual 
truths,  in  language  and  thought  evidently 
far  beyond  their  mental  capacity,  has  been 
to  Friends  a  fresh  confirmation  of  their 
conviction  that  neither  human  talents  nor 
learning  are  a  necessary  qualification  for 
the   Gospel   ministry.    "Not   many  wise 
men — not  many  mighty  are  called."  So 
weak  is  the  human  instrument  as  to  make 
it  difficult  not  to  lean  upon  and  be  exalted 
by  great  talents  and  learning  when  they  are 
possessed.    But  without  doubt  these  gifts, 
if  held  in  humble  dependence  upon  the  Giver, 
may  largely  increase  the  power  of  the  instru- 
ment for  effective  service.    The  import- 
ance of  ministers  making  themselves  famil- 
iar with  the  sacred  Scriptures  can  hardly 
be  over  emphasized.    We  cannot  expect 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  to  our  remembrance 


the  words  with  which  we  have  not  made 
ourselves  familiar  by  reading  and  study. 

In  an  editorial  of  a  periodical  under  our 
name,  on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the 
Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  chief  adverse  criticism  was  directed 
against  the  chapter  on  ministry.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  writer  believes  it  to  be 
so  full  and  clear  a  statement  of  the  views 
on  that  subject  which  have  always  been  held 
by  consistent  Friends,  and  a  departure 
from  which  leaves  little  excuse  for  our 
separate  existence  as  a  distinct  Society, 
that  he  is  constrained  to  introduce  it  here, 
that  readers  of  The  Friend  beyond  our 
Yearly  Meeting  may  judge  of  its  accordance 
with  Truth.  Omitting  the  concluding  para- 
graph it  is  as  follows: 

Ministry. — We  cherish  the  convictions 
held  by  our  early  Friends  that  no  man's 
talents  or  learning  nor  any  human  ordina- 
tion can  constitute  a  person  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Gospel  ministry  is  a  gift 
dispensed  by  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church 
to  those  whom  He  has  regenerated  and 
called  to  the  work,  both  men  and  women. 
As  the  gift  is  Divine,  the  service  should  be 
freely  and  faithfully  performed  with  no 
view  to  reward  from  man,  and  "without 
money  and  without  price."  This  gift  can- 
not be  exercised  in  the  will,  wisdom  or  time 
of  man,  but  only  under  the  renewed  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  giving  authority  and 
supplying  the"  minister  with  what  is  to  be 
delivered  to  others.  The  system  of  em- 
ploying a  person  to  preach  at  stated  times 
is  not  only  opposed  to  our  testimony  to  a 
free  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  also  tends 
to  foster  the  disposition  to  place  dependence 
on  a  fellow  man,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
Lord  alone  for  spiritual  help.  It  involves 
moreover,  the  practise  of  preaching  and 
praying  at  set  times,  independently  of  the 
renewed  sense  of  the  Divine  requiring  which 
only  can  authorize  any  one  rightlv  to  en- 
gage in  such  solemn  duties.  While  we 
would  not  judge  or  condemn  others  to  whom 
these  truths  have  not  yet  been  revealed, 
we  should  bear  our  testimony  against  that 
system  which  confines  the  ministry  to  a 
particular  person,  who  generally  for  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  agrees  to  exercise 
it  at  stated  times;  while  others,  both  men 
and  women,  who  are  clearly  called  of  the 
Lord  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  are  pre- 
vented from  engaging  in  it  by  the  assign- 
ment of  the  service  to  one  person. 


"Only  from  the  vantage  point  of  Heaven 
can  we  discern  who  are  the  truly  great  on 
earth." 
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DANIEL'S  WISDOM  MAY  I  KNOW. 


Followers  of  them.    Heb.  vi:  12. 


Daniel's  wisdom  may  I  know, 
Stephen's  faith  and  spirit  show; 
John's  divine  communion  feel, 
Moses'  meekness,  Joshua's  zeal; 

Run  like  the  unwearied  Paul, 

Win  the  day,  and  conquer  all. 

Mary's  love  may  I  possess, 
Lydia's  tender-heartedness; 
Peter's  ardent  spirit  feel, 
James'  faith  by  works  reveal: 

Like  young  Timothy,  may  1 

Every  sinful  passion  fly. 

Job's  submission  may  1  show, 
David's  true  devotion  know; 
Samuel's  call,  oh,  may  1  hear! 
Lazarus'  happy  portion  share; 

Let  Isaiah  s  hallowed  fire 

All  my  newborn  soul  inspire. 

Mine  be  Jacob's  wrestling  prayer, 
Gideon's  valiant,  steadfast  care; 
Joseph's  purity  impart, 
Isaac's  meditating  heart; 

Abram's  friendship  may  I  prove, 

Faithful  to  the  God  of  love. 

Most  of  all,  may  I  pursue 
The  example  Jesus  drew; 
By  my  life  and  conduct  show 
How  He  lived  and  walked  below. 

Bay  by  day  through  grace  restored, 

Imitate  my  blessed  Lord. 

(Verse  1,  John  Cennick,  1717-1755;  Verses  2-5 
Unknown  1827.)  In  The  Christian, 


The  Sneer. — "There  are  some  things," 
says  a  thoughtful  writer,  "that  exert  an 
immense  power  in  the  world  without  seem- 
ing to  have  anything  in  themselves  to  war- 
rant it.  The  effect  seems  disproportionate 
to  the  cause.  We  see  changes  wrought  in 
people's  plans  and  conduct,  important 
enough  to  have  sprung  from  some  weighty 
reason,  and  when  we  trace  them  back  we 
find  them  produced  by  something  so  petty 
and  trivial  that  we  can  hardly  realize  the 
connection.  Such  an  influence  in  human 
life  is  the  sneer.  In  itself  it  is  insignificant 
and  worthless.  It  has  in  it  neither  argument 
nor  reason,  it  appeals  neither  to  the  author- 
ity of  long-tried  usage  nor  to  the  conviction 
of  a  new-found  truth.  It  contains  neither 
dignity,  sincerity,  nor  sympathy.  It  is 
founded  on  no  serious  regard  for  right  con- 
duct, nor  righteous  displeasure  against  mis- 
doing; it  is,  indeed,  utterly  destitute  of  a 
single  benevolent  emotion  or  kindly  desire." 

No  one  can  answer  a  sneer,  or  argue  with 
a  sneerer.  A  sneer  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason  or  the  realm  of  conviction,  and  yet 
how  many  dare  not  face  a  sneer,  how  many 
are  pierced  by  it  as  by  an  arrow. — The 
Common  People. 


THE  GARDEN. 


The  heart  is  a  garden  for  flowers  to  grow; 

The  conscience  the  warden  to  keep  the  weeds  low. 

The  flowers  have  beauty;  their  petals  are  sweet. 

Their  names?    One  is  Duty;  it  grows  at  thy  feet. 

Here's  Honor  all  gracious;  here's  Goodness  and  Truth. 

This  garden,  so  spacious,  neglect  at  thy  ruth. 

The  weeds  are  so  hardy,  they  grow  in  a  night; 

Be  watchful,  not  tardy,  uproot  them  at  sight. 

They  spring  in  profusion,  self-love  is  the  seed; 

Hug  not  the  delusion,  "  It  can't  be  a  weed." 

Look  well  to  thy  garden,  keep  the  weeds  from  thy  heart; 

The  soil  must  not  harden  where  flowers  shall  start. 

Eileen  O'Connor.  I 


The  Tap-Root. 

"No  one,"  says  The  Interior,  "ever  saw  a 
black  hickory  tree  blown  out  of  root.  The 
hurricane  may  twist  it  off  or  break  it  down, 
though  even  that  seldom  occurs;  but  it  can- 
not drag  it  out  of  the  ground.  The  reason 
is  that  this  tree,  while  it  sends  out  plenty  of 
surface  roots,  always  sends  a  strong  tap-root 
straight  down  into  the  solid  sub-soil,  and 
lays  hold  of  the  foundations  of  stone  or  clay 
or  hard-pan,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  are 
other  trees — the  beech,  maple  and  ash — 
which  interlace  the  surface  with  a  web  of 
roots;  but  in  a  storm,  especially  if  the  ground 
previously  has  been  water-soaked,  over  they 


go 


!  A  Christian  is  not  safe  and  reliable  un- 


less he  has  sent  a  tap-root  down  into  the 
hard,  strong  foundations  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. Surface  roots  of  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion have  their  uses,  but  they  are  not  good 
for  much,  either  in  a  dry  time  or  in  a  tem- 
pest." 

This  illustration  is  most  apposite,  though 
there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  its  precise  application.  "  Doctrine"  is  one 
of  those  words  which  are  very  generally  mis- 
understood. "Doctrine"  simply  signifies 
teaching.  He  who  taught  was  called  a  doctor, 
and  indoctrinating  people  was  simply  in- 
structing them. 

We  frequently  read  in  the  Scripture  of 
"the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  "the  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  godliness,"  "sound  doctrine,"  and 
other  such  terms,  where  the  sense  is  made 
plain  by  substituting  for  the  word  "doc- 
trine" our  modern  word  "teaching."  Thus 
Christ  said,  "My  doctrine,"  or  teaching,  "is 
not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me."  "If  any 
man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,"  or  teaching,  "whether  it  be  of 
God."  "Doctrines"  are  mentioned  but  four 
or  five  times  in  the  Bible.  We  read,  "Teach 
ing  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men."  Matt.  xv:c);  Mark  vii:  7.  The  Jewish 
ordinances  which  were  to  perish  with  the 
using  were  "after  the  commandments  and 
doctrines  of  men."  Col.  ii:  22.  In  the  latter 
days  men  were  to  "depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines 
of  devils."  I.Tim,  iv:  1.  And  the  epistle  of 
the  Hebrews  exhorts  us  to  be  "Not  carried 
about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines." 
Heb.  xiii:  9.  These  are  perhaps  all  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  term  doctrines  occurs  in 
our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  term 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  refer  to  cer- 
tain false  systems  of  religious  opinion.  We 
read  also  of  "the  doctrine  of  Balaam"  and 
"the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans,"  both  of 
which  were  spoken  of  with  reprehension. 

On  the  other  hand  the  servants  of  God 
were  to  be  "nourished  up  in  the  words  of 
faith  and  of  good  doctrine."  I.  Tim.  iv:  6. 
The  ministers  of  Christ  were  to  take  heed 
unto  themselves  and  to  "the  doctrine,"  "in 
doctrine  shewing  uncorruptness,  gravity  and 
sincerity."  The  Christian  believers  were  to 
"adorn  the  doctrine  of  God,  our  Saviour  in 
all  things."  The  apostles  were  charged  by 
the  Jews  with  having  filled  "Jerusalem  with" 
their  "doctrine;"  and  the  Athenians  desired 
when  Paul  was  among  them  to  "know  what 
new  doctrine"  he  brought  for  their  accept- 
ance.   But  we  are  not  to  understand  that 


the  word  doctrine  in  its  apostolic  sense 
ferred  to  statements,  propositions  and  arjir- 
ments,  such  as  are  now  usually  covered  v 
that  expression.  "The  doctrine  of  Chrisl' 
was  the  teaching  of  Christ;  and  the  "soup 
doctrine"  of  the  ancient  times  was  sinw 
sound  teaching.  Men  now  distinguish  V- 
tween  practical  and  doctrinal  preachir. 
"Practical  preaching"  pertains  to  the  dulls 
of  life,  "doctrinal  preaching  is  frequently  ri 
investigation  and  exposition  of  certain  prl- 
ositions,  stated  in  unscriptural  languae, 
burdened  with  an  obsolete  terminology,  A- 
balmed  in  some  confession  of  faith,  made  ie 
rallying  cry  and  standard  of  some  sectlr 
party,  and  very  frequently  taking  naie 
from  some  dead  man,  who  is  supposedlo 
have  held  or  formulated  the  opinions  in 
question,  though  there  are  usually  persgs 
to  be  found  who  deny  that  such  were 
opinions  or  teachings. 

Now  while  it  is. true  that  the  Christiai 
not  safe  unless  he  is  well  taught  or  instru 
in  the  things  of  God  and  of  Christ,  yet  i 
also  true  that  many  who  are  abundantly 
structed  in  what  are  termed  "the  doctrin 
of  the  different  churches,  yet  serve  not  (ltd 
but  their  own  bellies,  and  disgrace 
doctrine  of  Christ,"  however  much  they  r 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  their  sect  or  chui 
The  Saviour  and  the  apostles  knew  noti 
of  this  distinction  between  doctrinal  tn|s 
and  practical  duties.  No  such  distinct 
was  made  in  the  course  of  their  minis 
nor  did  they  deal  much  with  "doctrines' 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Their  pre£ 
ing  was  not  a  preaching  of  opinions 
theories,  so  much  as  a  definite  statemen 
undeniable  facts.  They  testified  the  thi 
which  they  knew. 

The  exponents  of  the  philosophy  of 
schools,  the  heathen  teachers,  such  as  P|:o 
and  Socrates,  taught  their  theories  as 
trines,"  and  as  such  they  were  entirely  s< 
rate  from  the  personality  of  those  teachls. 
Plato  might  be  a  bad  man,  a  liar,  or  a  h}]p- 
crite,  but  this  in  nowise  affected  his 
trine.    What  he  said  did  not  depend  u|n 
his  authority;  he  had  no  authority,  i<" 
could  give  none.    He  did  not  profess  tele 
late  what  he  had  seen  or  felt  or  known  m 
cerning  things.    He  simply  presented  a:ju 
ments  and  opinions.   The  teacher  migh 
bad  and  the  arguments  good;  the  opinl: 
might  be  true  and  the  man  who  held  tip 
false.   The  teaching  of  Christ  was  insep 
bly  connected  with  himself.   Separate  f 
him  it  had  neither  force  nor  authority, 
did  not  say,  I  show  the  way,  but  "I  am 
way."   He  did  not  say,  I  proclaim  the  tn 
but  "I  am  the  truth."    He  did  not  saj  I 
reveal  the  life,  but  "  I  am  the  life."  If 
was  not  a  Divine  teacher,  then  his  teacllg 
was  of  no  consequence,  for  He  did  not  jle 
us  his  opinions,  but  He  "taught  as  |e 
having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribl" 
If  He  did  not  die  and  rise  again  from  tie 
dead,  then  all  He  says  to  us,  concert :frg 
death  and  life  beyond  it,  is  simply  an  |p 
pertinence.    Plato  professes  to  tell  us  V\ 
he  thinks.   Christ  professes  to  tell  us  w 
He  knows.   We  may  listen  to  Plato  and 
arguments  without  inquiring  as  to  his  v 
city  or  his  personality,  but  when  we  a 
to  sit  at  Jesus'  feet  we  desire  to  km 
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"Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom?"  For 
if  He  speaks  the  things  He  knows,  He  speaks 
that  which  we  all  desire  to  know;  but  if  not, 
then  He  is  a  deceiver,  of  whom  all  should 
beware.  His  coming  into  our  world,  his 
sufferings,  his  death  for  sin,  his  resurrection 
and  his  ascension;  these  were  the  themes 
which  were  propounded,  not  as  "doctrines," 
with  arguments  to  sustain  them,  but  as 
facts  with  evidence  to  demonstrate  them. 
His  apostles  could  say:  "We  speak  the  things 
that  we  do  know,  and  we  testify  of  that 
which  we  have  seen."  This  was  "the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,"  the  utterance  of  these  facts 
which  were  known  and  believed  by  the  first 
Christians,  and  which  mightily  convinced 
others  "that  Jesus  was  the  Christ." 

The  apostle  does  not  say,  we  preach  doc- 
trines, but  we  preach  "Christ  Jesus,  the 
Lord."  "The  doctrine  of  Christ"  was  the 
teaching  he  taught;  joined  with  the  story 
of  his  life,  his  death,  his  ascension,  his  inter- 
cession, and  his  coming  glory  as  the  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead;  and  a  clear  understanding 
and  hearty  acceptance  of  these  facts  greatly 
help  to  make  Christians  strong  in  God, 
steadfast  and  unmovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  These  facts  are 
such  as  almost  all  Christians  heartily  agree 
in;  while  what  they  term  their  "doctrines" 
have  respect  largely  to  abstruse  and  mysteri- 
ous matters,  modes,  and  methods,  about 
which  many  of  the  most  godly  men  have 
differed,  do  differ,  and  may  still  differ  with- 
out experiencing,  either  in  their  faith  or 
practise,  any  fatal  defect  or  injury.  We 
know  that  men  have  served  God  without 
believing  many  of  these  "doctrines,"  and. 
that  others  have  served  the  devil  while  hold- 
ing doctrines  so  strictly  correct  that  even 
Satan  himself  must  admit  their  orthodoxy 
according  to  prevailing  standards. 

The  real  "tap-root"  out  of  which  grows 
the  Christian  life,  is  not,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, a  thorough  acquaintance  with  certain 
doctrines,  however  true  they  may  be.  None 
should  question  the.  importance  of  correct 
and  thorough  instruction,  and  the  fact  that 
men  are  willing  and  glad  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Christian  truth, 
speaks  well  ior^general  thoroughness,  and  thus 
for  the  permanence  of  their  religious  char- 
acter and  convictions.  But  the  apostle  in- 
timates that  the  people  of  God  root  them- 
selves in  another  and  different  soil;  and  in 
desiring  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  his 
people  he  says:  "  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named, 
that  He  would  grant  you,  according  to  the 
riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man;  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith; 
that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 
Eph.  hi:  14-19. 

This  prayer  gives  Paul's  idea  of  the  proper 
soil  in  which  the  Christian  should  be  "rooted 
and  grounded:"  not  in  dry  theological  dis- 

uisitions  and  disputations,  nor  yet  in  "great 

octrines"  which  many  humble  and  faithful 


disciples  of  the  Lord  have  never  thoroughly 
comprehended;  nor  does  he  even  refer  to 
those  facts  which  all  Christians  were  sup- 
posed to  believe  and  regard  as  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  verities;  but  he  makes 
the  root  out  of  which  grows  the  Christian 
life  to  be  that  love  of  God,  which  yearns  over 
a  lost  world,  which  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law,  and  which  more  than  any 
other  thing,  allies  the  Christian  to  his  Heaven- 
ly Father.  It  is  in  this  rich  and  generous 
soil  that  the  Christian  strikes  deep  his  roots. 
From  this  he  draws  the  strength  and  nour- 
ishment that  sustains  a  Christian  life.  Not 
from  hard  doctrines,  nor  even  from  hard 
facts,  which  as  a  grand  substratum  are  neces- 
sary and  important;  but  in  that  mellower 
soil  in  which  love  predominates,  and  under 
the  influence  of  God's  light  and  joy  and 
sunshine,  the  roots  of  Christian  life  strike 
deep  and  strong,  finding  no  limit  to  their 
growth,  no  impediment  to  their  extension. 

The  substitution  of  anything  else  as  a 
source  of  Christian  growth,  will  inevitably 
be  disastrous.  Faith  and  hope  are  great 
indeed,  but  the  "greatest  is  charity;"  "And 
though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains  and  have  not  charity  I 
am  nothing."  I.  Cor.  xiii:  2. — H.  L.  Hast- 
ings, in  The  Christian. 

Millions  of  Bibles. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
recently  published  its  one  hundred  and  sixth 
annual  report,  showing  that  6,620,024  Bibles, 
New  Testaments,  or  portions  of  the  New 
or  Old  Testament,  were  distributed  by  the 
society  during  1909.  This  is  the  record  year, 
not  only  in  the  total,  but  on  account  of  the 
843,484  complete  Bibles  distributed,  493,000 
of  which  are  in  the  English  language.  The 
mission  fields  show  a  great  advance  in  the 
number  of  Bibles  taken,  while  the  home 
fields  and  the  Continent  show  a  perceptible 
falling  off. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  issues  during 
the  past  year  is  chiefly  due  to  the  advance 
of  Christianity  in  the  Far  East.  More  than 
1,500,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  went  out 
to  China,  and  of  these  nearly  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  were  sold;  while  356,000  books 
were  circulated  in  Korea  and  305,000  in 
Japan.  In  India,  including  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  the  circulation  rose  to  780,000.  In 
South  America,  155,000  copies,  and  in 
Canada,  148,000  copies  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  while  1,115,000  copies 
were  distributed  in  Continental  Europe. — 
Public  Ledger. 

When  considering  the  question  as  to 
what  would  be  the  proper  kind  of  attire  for 
you  to  wear,  be  sure  that  you  have  no  desire 
to  conform  to  the  world  and  that  you  have 
a  horror  of  its  sinful  abominations.  Then 
with  a  desire  to  know  and  to  do  God's  will, 
you  are  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  to  settle  the 
question. — Gospel  Herald. 

A  clean  heart  will  choose  clean  company 
and  clean  ways,  and  delight  in  clean  sub- 
jects and  clean  employments. 


"MY  TIMES  ARB  IN  THY  HAND." 

Psalm  xxxi:  is. 


Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me; 
And  the  changes  that  are  sure  to  come, 

I  do  not  fear  to  see; 
But  I  ask  Thee  for  a  present  mind 

Intent  on  pleasing  I  hee. 

I  ask  Thee  for  a  thankful  love, 
Through  constant  watching  wise, 

To  meet  the  glad  with  joyful  smiles, 
And  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes, 

And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself, 
To  soothe  and  sympathize. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will 

That  hurries  to  and  fro. 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do 

Or  secret  thing  to  know; 
I  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  child, 

And  guided  where  to  go. 

Wherever  in  the  world  1  am, 

In  whatsoe'er  estate, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate; 
And  a  work  of  holy  love  to  do 

For  the  Lord  on  whom  1  wait. 

1  ask  Thee  for  the  daily  strength, 

To  none  that  ask  denied; 
And  a  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life. 

While  keeping  at  Thy  side; 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space 

If  Thou  be  glorified. 

And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask 

In  my  cup  of  blessing  be, 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the  more 

With  grateful  love  to  Thee — 
More  careful  than  to  serve  Thee  much, 

To  please  Thee  perfectly. 

There  are  briers  besetting  every  path 

That  call  for  patient  care; 
There  is  a  crook  in  every  lot. 

And  a  need  for  earnest  prayer; 
But  a  lonely  heart  that  leans  on  Thee 

Is  happy  everywhere. 

In  a  service  that  Thy  love  appoints 

There  are  no  bonds  for  me, 
For  my  secret  heart  is  taught  the  truth 

That  makes  Thy  children  "free;" 
And  a  life  of  self-renouncing  love 

Is  a  life  of  liberty. 

Selected. 


Hearing  and  Heeding  God's  Voice. 

The  marginal  reference  makes  a  verse  in 
the  thirty-seventh  Psalm  read:  "Be  silent 
to  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him." 
It  is  a  soul  silent  unto  God  that  is  in  the 
best  attitude  for  knowing  Him,  for  hearing 
Him,  and  for  holding  fast  the  blessings  which 
He  bestows.  It  is  when  the  soul  is  hushed 
in  silent  awe  and  worship  before  the  Holy 
Presence  that  reveals  itself  within,  that  the 
still,  small  voice  of  the  blessed  Spirit  will 
be  heard.  But  how  slow  many  are  to  learn 
that  quietness  is  blessedness,  that  quietness 
is  strength.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  learns 
the  lesson  of  stillness,  and  fully  accepts 
God's  words,  "  In  quietness  and  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength." 

This  marks  as  indispensable  the  "quiet 
hour,"  the  moments  of  silent  communion, 
until  our  senses  have  become  so  refined  and 
our  spiritual  ears  so  attentive  that,  like 
Nicholas  Herman,  of  Loraine,  the  devout 
monk,  better  known  as  "  Brother  Lawrence," 
we,  too,  can  hear  God's  voice  above  the  din 
of  the  market-place  and  the  buzz  of  the 
school-room  and  the  clatter  of  the  kitchen. 
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As  some  one  has  well  said:  "The  very 
familiarity  of  the  voice  of  God  in  nature  or 
[the  Bible]  may  dull  our  accustomed  ears  to 
its  sound,  just  as  the  roar  of  Niagara  is  never 
heard  by  those  who  live  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  the  whirr  of  the 
loom  in  the  factory  falls  upon  calloused 
ears." 

It  is  said  that  so  great  is  the  hum  of  busi- 
ness that  the  people  in  the  streets  of  London 
scarcely  ever  hear  the  tolling  of  the  bell  in 
the  spire  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  they 
could  hear  if  they  would  stop  a  moment  in 
the  mad  rush  of  trade,  and  listen.  And  so 
there  are  many  things  we  might  hear,  some 
of  the  sweetest  messages  our  hearts  could 
wish,  that  would  reach  our  ears  if  we  would 
but  stop,  take  heed,  and  listen.  Let  us 
learn  to  put  ourselves  always  in  the  attitude 
of  attention  to  God's  voice.  He  has  many 
things  to  say  to  us  if  we  will  hearken  to  Him. 
Like  young  Samuel,  let  us  take  the  attitude 
of  attentive  anticipation,  and  say:  "Speak, 
Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  contem- 
plative people  must  of  necessity  be  very 
impractical  and  useless  people.  They  point 
to  the  almost  barren  lives  lived  by  many 
monks  and  nuns  and  others,  who,  as  they 
say,  retired  from  the  world  to  live  lives  of 
spiritual  meditation  and  exclusion  from  evil 
But  it  was  in  their  retirement  from  the  world, 
in  their  seclusion  from  life's  active  duties, 
that  they  made  their  mistake.  They  listened 
to  God's  voice,  but  it  was  not  in  the  attitude 
of  readiness  of  self-denying,  active  obedi 
ence.  Some  people  serve  too  much  without 
hearing.  They  deceive  themselves  into 
thinking  they  nave  more  religion  than  they 
really  possess.  They  think  they  must  be 
excellent  Christians  because  they  are  all  the 
while  so  rushingly  engaged  in  "doing  good." 
Other  people  hear  too  much  without  serv- 
ing. They  shut  themselves  in  their  cells  or 
cloisters  or  studies  or  snug  homes,  and  think 
they  are  living  lives  in  the  "practise  of  the 
presence  of  God,"  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
living  lives  of  self-indulgent  ease  and  indo- 
lence. Hearing  should  always  be  for  heed- 
ing. The  seasons  of  contemplation  should 
lead  to  other  and  longer  seasons  of  service. 
In  Christian  contemplation,  the  ideals  of  the 
Christian  should  grow  luminous  and  living. 
In  gazing  upon  the  cross,  Christ  draws  us 
anew  to  Himself  and  draws  out  our  love, 
and  that  prompts  us  to  service.  The  cross 
becomes  the  symbol  of  devotion.  When 
Saul  saw  Christ  on  the  Damascus  road,  he 
immediately  exclaimed:  "Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?"  It  was  good  to  see 
Christ  and  to  hear  his  voice,  but  Saul  heard 
in  the  attitude  of  readiness  to  obey — with  a 
definite  purpose  of  obeying.  Hearing,  in 
order  to  heeding;  contemplation,  in  order  to 
service;  this  should  be  the  attitude  and 
method  of  the  true  Christian. — G.  B.  F. 
Hallock,  Rochester,  N.  Y .,  in  The  Presby- 
terian. 


Each  soul  may  hear  God's  voice  if  he 
places  himself  in  the  right  relation  to  do  so. 


The  habit  of  viewing  things  cheerfully  and 
of  thinking  about  life  hopefully  may  be 
made  to  grow  upon  us  like  any  other  habit. 


The  Word  of  God. 

"When  I  lived  among  the  Dakotas,"  said 
Major  Cicero  Newell,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  "  1 
found  men  who,  like  Buddha,  gave  seven 
years  of  their  lives  to  prayer  and  fastings, 
that  they  might  become  pure  in  the  sight  of 
God,  or  the  Great  Spirit,  as  they  call  that 
Being.  .  .  .  These  Indians  believe  that 
they  can  get  the  word  direct  from  God,  or 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  same  as  the  wise  men 
and  seers  of  old  used  to  do." — Record  Herald. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  words 
"These  Indians  believe  that  they  can  get 
the  word  direct  from  God."  Supposing  these 
Indians  have  no  record  wherein  they  can 
see  "that  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God." 
Yet,  it  seems,  they  come  up  to  the  very 
source  whereby  they  can  be  made  in  the 
image  of  God;  for  it  is  said  of  such  "Ye  are 
Gods."  John  x:  34.  But  is  it  not  queer  that 
so  many  professing  Christians,  though  they 
have  the  record  that  man  can,  yea,  should 
be  taught  of  God,  have  a  less  proper  con- 
ception concerning  the  worship  of  God  and 
that  which  is  truly  for  their  own  benefit 
than  these  Indians  have;  and  like  some 
Gentiles,  which  had  not  the  Law,  did  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  Law,  con 
secrated  themselves  in  such  a  manner  to 
God  that  He  was  able  to  write  the  Law  with 
in  their  hearts.  Whereas,  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  which  had  the  Law  remained 
all  their  sojourn  in  the  flesh  transgressors 
thereof.  So,  has  been  revealed  to  many  that 
God  is  able  to  teach  men  without  any  teacher 
and  that  He  must  be  the  teacher  of  a  man, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  if  the  man  will  be 
or  become  a  manly  man.  Of  course,  men 
find  it  more  pleasant  to  go  and  hear  a 
preacher  than  to  dedicate  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  to  hear,  either  direct  or  indirect,  the 
word  of  God,  which  only  is  able  to  bring 
them  forth  into  the  state  of  incorruption. 
Christ  said:  "Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that 
forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple."  Again  He  says:  "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world,  walk  while  ye  have  the 
light  lest  darkness  come  upon  you."  Here 
is  light  and  darkness  set  before  us.  That  is, 
God  and  the  devil  seek  thy  soul.  Each  one 
strives  to  have  thee  for  his  agent,  and  bring 
thee  forth  in  his  respective  image.  The  In- 
dian, if  he  worshipped  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  will  be  brought  forth  in  the  image  of 
God.  The  American  that  worshipped  he 
knoweth  not  what,  cannot  be  brought  forth 
in  the  image  of  God.  Hence,  his  faith  is  vain, 
for  he  is  not  made  free  from  sin.  He  may 
think  that  there  is  no  visible  sign  of  God's 
displeasure  upon  him,  being  not  clear- 
sighted enough  to  understand  his  present 
situation.  But  may  not  the  Indian  who 
believeth  that  he  can  get  the  word  direct 
from  God  without  a  written  record  to  point 
him  to  it,  judge  the  American  professor  of 
Christianity? — John  G.  Schmid. 


One  of  our  exchanges  gives  us  this  thought 
on  the  salaried  ministry  question :  "The  prod- 
uct of  'hirelings'  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  the  product  of  'love  service'  in  quality 
and  in  quantity."  As  a  rule  spirituality 
leaves  a  church  as  commercialism  enters. — 
Gospel  Herald. 


Select  \ 

What  is  True  Forgiveness? 

No  thoughtful  person  questions  fol; 
moment  the  importance  of  Christian  Ir 
giveness.  That  goes  without  question.  [1 
what  is  true  forgiveness?    Does  it  sirrly 
mean  that  when  some  one  has  wronged  fcu 
and  asks  forgiveness,  you  say:  "I  fora 
you,"  and  then  thereafter  meet  and  past 
if  you  were  dead  to  each  other?   Is  forgi 
ness  a  formal  act  expressed  by  the  lipsp 
is  it  an  expression  of  the  heart  and  soul  f  t 
within?    When  God  forgives  a  man,  ilit 
simply  form,  or  does  God  forgive  and  tin 
thereafter  act  as  if  there  never  had  b[n 
an  occasion  for  forgiveness?    How  doej  a 
mother  forgive  her  child  which,  having  d  le 
wrong,  asks  for  pardon?   Does  she  say:[I 
forgive  you,"  and  then  thereafter  pass  he 
child  unnoticed,  or  does  she  forgive  in  c  [d 
and  in  truth,  and  love  the  child  as  mud  as 
if  the  little  one  never  had  given  an  occa:  In 
for  offence?   Does  the  mother  say:  "I  r- 
give  my  child,  but  I  can  never  forget  he 
offence,"  or  does  she,  like  a  true  mot  r, 
pick  the  little  one  up  in  her  arms  and  ks 
forgiveness  into  her  darling  child?  rkv 
would  we  want  God  our  Heavenly  Fa  the  to 
forgive  us?  How  would  we  want  our  pants 
to  forgive  us?  How  should  we  forgive  trie 
who  trespass  against  us  and  who  ask  forlr 
forgiveness? 

The  great  difficulty  with  many  who  111 
themselves  Christians  is  that  they  do  ft 
consider,  else  they  would  act  in  a  very  drl&r- 
ent  spirit,  one  towards  another.  If  (Id 
answered  the  prayers  of  a  great  many  pecle 
just  as  they  pray,  they  would  find  themselis 
in  a  sad  plight,  for  they  pray,  "  Forgivefts 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  ti- 
pass  against  us,"  and  yet  they  themseljes 
refuse  to  forgive  their  enemies.  What  in- 
consistencies!  What  wretched  measuijig 
rods  some  people  would  make  for  themsel  es 
did  God  deal  with  them  according  to  tilr 
own  measurements !  It  would  do  many  gjjd 
to  reflect  a  bit  more  conscientiously  belle 
they  refuse  true  forgiveness,  for  if  ye  reiSe 
to  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  how  sill 
you  expect  your  Heavenly  Father  to  fordle 
you  your-many  sins?  "With  what  measre 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  again  ujjo 
you." — L.  M.  Zimmerman. 


Imaginary  Troubles. — "We  are  so 
patient  of  discomfort  of  any  sort,"  s 
Forward,  "that  we  run  here  and  there 
search  of  remedies  for  troubles  that  wo 
heal  themselves  with  a  little  wholesome 
ting  alone.    Half  the  worries  that  spoil 
day  and  make  restless  nights,  half  the  d 
gers  that  we  forsee  for  ourselves  or  our  lc 
ones,  half  the  changed  demeanor  in  frieilfc 
over  which  we  grieve,  are  imaginary,  or  i  t 
flitting  clouds  that  will  pass  with  a  li 
time.  There  is  wondrous  healing  in  rest  1 
patience,  and  a  depth  of  meaning  we  h;  . 
never  yet  fathomed  in  the  words  of  le 
prophet,  'In  quietness  and  confidence  sill 
be  your  strength.'" 

O,  for  more  recognition  of  the  value  i 
calmness  and  deliberation,  of  "quietness  2d 
confidence"  in  these  days  of  hurry  si 
worry ! — Selected. 


Ninth  Month  29,  1910. 
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The  Power  of  Kindness. — Almost  every 
day  a  curious  scene  is  enacted  at  the  end  of 
our  street.  A  staid,  elderly  gentleman 
walks  slowly  down  it  a  short  distance,  and 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Straight- 
way over  the  tall  housetops  come  flocking  a 
troop  of  pigeons,  flapping  their  wings  and 
whirring  through  the  air,  as  they  fly  down 
around  him.  From  a  capacious  side  pocket 
he  pulls  out  a  handful  of  corn  or  bread- 
crumbs and  scatters  them  about  him.  The 
birds  understand.  He  talks  to  them,  as  if 
they  were  his  children,  and  they  follow  him 
submissively.  Their  intelligence  is  won- 
derful; their  obedience  prompt.  After  a 
while  he  goes  farther  down  the  street,  turns 
and  calls  out  "Come,"  and  they  do  it  imme- 
diately. Often  a  little  crowd  of  men  and 
boys,  sometimes  women,  seldom  girls,  stand 
looking  on,  perhaps  without  ever  learning, 
or  even  thinking  of,  the  lesson  that  is  taught 
by  the  scene,  made  visible  by  it,  as  it  were. 
What  is  that  lesson?  Surely  this,  that 
kindness  and  love  are  irresistible.  No,  it  is 
not  the  feeding  that  does  it.  For  if  you 
were  to  stand  and  cry  "Come,"  in  that  side 
street,  no  pigeons  would  come  flapping 
their  wings  around  your  feet,  or  alight  on 
your  out-held  finger.  It  is  not  hunger  that 
does  it,  but  some  stronger  force,  to  which 
all  animals  of  every  kind,  from  lowest  to 
highest,  are  amenable. 

Why  is  it  that  the  young  things  of  the 
farm — calves  and  chickens,  geese  and  hens, 
besiege  the  little  maidservant,  as  she  comes 
with  her  basket  of  food?  Because  they  are 
lungry?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  because  it  is 
she,  and  they  know  her,  and  because  she 
distributes  the  food  as  if  she  liked  to,  and 
did  so  because  she  loved  them.  It  is  not 
werybody  that  would  be  so  welcome,  even 
though  they  carried  the  basket  brimming 
)ver,  or  the  pockets  full  to  overflowing, 
rhe  young  of  all  kinds,  children  and  chicks 
—how  intelligent  are  the  wee  things  in  their 
very  attitude! — soon  find  out  who  it  is  that 
ninisters  to  them  and  how  it  is  done,  and 
what  it  expresses.  They  need  no  telling; 
they  know.  Even  the  fiercest  animals  are 
tamed  and  won  by  kindness.  And  how 
'esponsive  and  knowing  dog  or  cat  become 
when  they  are  noticed,  and  talked  to  as  if 
they  understood!  I  have  never  been  quite 
able  to  decide  whether  they  really  do  or  not. 
I  only  know  that  sometimes  my  pet  dog 
ioes  everything  but  talk,  and  even  that 
ie  does  in  his  own  way.  Lovers  of  animals 
:an  tell  you  wonderful — really  wonderful — 
:hings  about  the  intelligence  and  sagacity 
)f  animals  they  love.  But  even  dogs  are 
jiade  fierce  by  fear  and  ill-treatment.  In 
act  all  animals,  more  or  less,  are  the  same. 
Vou  remember  how  the  gentle-hearted, 
inimal-loving  poet,  Cowper,  makes  Alexan- 
ier  Selkirk  say  in  his  famous  poem : 

The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
My  form  with  indifference  see, 

They  are  so  unaccustomed  to  man 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

They  had  no  experience  of  man's  cruelty, 
ind  no  knowledge  of  his  animal  nature  as 
hown  in  his  unkindness,  and  so  they  were 
lot  afraid,  and  were  untroubled  by  his 


presence.  Wait  a  little  till  they  know  and 
then  they  will  be  alert  enough  and  ready  to 
attack.  The  brute  will  be  roused  in  them 
by  the  brute  in  him.  So  it  is  among  men 
themselves. 

"Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  count- 
less thousands  mourn."  The  brute  in  one 
man  rouses  the  brute  in  many.  That  is 
why  the  appeal  to  the  brute  in  us,  which  is 
made  by  thoughts  of  killing  and  the  training 
to  kill,  of  boys'  brigades  and  the  like  is  so 
unspeakably  mischievous,  and  why  the 
scare-making  which  frightens  one  nation 
by  fear  of  another  is  so  harmful.  Be  sure 
of  this,  that  boy,  or  man,  cannot  undergo 
that  experience  and  be  the  same  as  before. 
The  beasts  that  roamed  over  the  plain  in 
Cowper's  poem,  once  they  were  ill-treated, 
shot  down,  or  even  beaten  or  frightened  by 
man,  would  never  be  the  same  in  his  pres- 
ence again. 

And  let  us  face  the  whole  fact;  the  soldier 
training,  the  soldier  feeling,  changes  the 
individual  and  can  never  be  wholly  eradica- 
ted once  it  has  been  induced,  so  that  he  can 
never  be  quite  the  same  after  as  before,  any 
more  than  peach  or  plum  can  be  quite  the 
same  after  the  bloom  has  been  brushed 
away. 

Something  of  fineness  of  feeling,  of  gen- 
tleness, of  high  and  unselfish  thought,  will 
be  lost,  and  that  forever.  Kindness,  on  the 
contrary,  and  the  gentler  spirit,  love,  are 
irresistible.  All  our  human  experience 
proves  that.  It  is  so  with  the  "lower 
animals,"  as  we  call  them.  And  it  never 
fails.  How  much  better  is  a  man  than  a 
sheep,  and  a  boy  than  a  rat  or  a  snail' 
Dovelike  though  a  girl  may  be,  yet  how  much 
more  responsive  to  kindly  treatment  than 
the  dove.  Were  you  to  listen  to  the  military 
talk  of  some  people  you  would  fancy  that 
only  the  "big  stick"  could  keep  men  under, 
and  only  the  bowie-knife  or  revolver  could 
keep  men  safe.  I  heard  a  gentleman  who 
had  lived  in  the  Wild  West  once  say  that 
he  had  never  carried  a  weapon  and  never 
needed  one.  And  Captain  Hore,  the  South 
African  missionary,  once  told  me  that  he  had 
travelled  among  all  the  tribes  visited  by 
Stanley  and  never  carried  a  weapon  of 
defence  or  was  in  any  danger.  But  this 
was  before  Stanley's  visit,  and  shooting  and 
ill-treatment  of  the  natives.  No  white  man, 
said  Captain  Hore,  would  dare  to  travel 
over  the  ground  again  for  generations,  and 
so  it  has  proved. 

"Man,"  said  the  Latin  poet,  "is  a  wolf 
to  his  fellowman"  {homo  homini  lupus). 
As  long  as  this  is  the  case  men  will  act  simply 
as  wolves,  but  with  all  the  ingenuity  and 
power  of  men.  So  that  their  talons  and 
claws  and  teeth  will  be  swords  and  spears 
and  guns. 

Let  us  form  the  habit  of  the  "better  way." 
Unless  it  is  a  habit  we  shall  not  use  it  when 
it  is  most  needed,  for  we  all  act  in  emergency 
from  what  we  are  and  think  habitually. 
Try  it,  for  in  forming  the  habit  of  kindness 
we  shall  discover  the  omnipotence  of  love. 
— S.  T.  D.,  in  The  Olive  Leaf. 

The  Books  of  the  Bible. — Do  you 
know  how  many  books  are  in  the  Bible? 
You  once  knew,  but  have  forgotten?  Let 


me  tell  you  one  good  way  to  remember,  so 
as  never  to  forget.  First,  write  down  the 
words  "Old  Testament." 

Now,  how  many  letters  are  in  the  word 
Old?"  Three.  How  many  in  the  word 
"Testament?"  Nine.  Put  three  and  nine 
together  and  you  have  39 — the  number  of 
books  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Next,  write  down  the  words,  "New  Testa- 
ment." 

There  are  also  in  "New"  and  "Testa- 
ment" 3  and  9  letters.  Now,  multiply 
3  by  9  and  you  have  27 —  the  number  of 
books  in  the  New  Testament. 

Of  course,  by  adding  39  and  27,  you  have 
66 — the  number  of  books  in  the  Bible. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  will  read  this  over 
twice  will  never  forget  how  many  books  are 
in  the  Bible. — Selected. 

If  I  Were  a  Boy  Again. — In  some  papers 
of  the  late  Dr.  Harper,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  found  a  memorandum  which 
read  like  this: 

"  If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  strive  to 
find  out  from  good  books  how  good  men 
lived.  • 

"  If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  cultivate 
new  patience  with  the  faults  of  others  and 
study  my  own  with  greater  care.  I  would 
strive  for  humility. 

"  If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  more  and 
more  cultivate  the  company  of  those  older 
whose  graces  of  person  and  mind  would  help 
me  on  in  my  own  work.  I  would  always 
seek  good  company. 

"  If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  study  the 
Bible  even  more  than  I  did.  I  would  make 
it  a  mental  companion.  The  Bible  is  a 
necessity  for  every  boy. 

"  If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  study  the 
life  and  character  of  our  Saviour  persist- 
ently, that  I  might  become  more  and  more 
like  unto  Him." — Selected. 

A  Thousand  Successful  Men. — I  have 
on  my  desk  a  list  of  one  thousand  successful 
men  of  this  nation.  By  "successful"  I  do 
not  mean  mere  money-makers,  but  men 
who  have  given  us  new  conceptions  of  steam, 
electricity,  construction  work,  education, 
art,  etc.  These  are  the  men  who  influence 
our  moral  as  well  as  physical  lives.  They 
construct  for  better  things. 

How  these  men  started  in  work  is  inter- 
esting. Their  first  foothold  in  work  is  a 
fine  study. 

Three  hundred  started  as  farmers'  sons. 

Two  hundred  started  as  messenger  boys. 

Two  hundred  were  newsboys. 

One  hundred  were  printers'  apprentices. 

One  hundred  were  apprenticed  in  manu- 
factories. 

Fifty  began  at  the  bottom  of  railway 
work. 

Fifty — only  fifty — had  wealthy  parents 
to  give  them  a  start. 

A  lazy  boy  did  not  discover  the  telephone 
nor  how  to  harness  the  electric  power  of 
Niagara.  A  lazy  boy  did  not  learn  to  con- 
trol steam  nor  invent  the  steam  boiler. 
A  lazy  boy  did  not  find  the  secret  of  the  tur- 
bine wheel  nor  the  power-forces  of  gasoline. 
No!  the  boy  who  works  every  waking  mo- 
ment of  the  day  has  given  the  world  its  most 
beneficial  discoveries. — Selected. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

Man's  Most  Dangerous  Animal  Foe. — 
Anyone  asked  to  mention  the  creature  in 
question  would  be  likely  on  first  thought 
to  name  some  big  beast  of  prey.  Or  if 
he  knew  anything  of  mortality  statistics 
in  India,  the  cobra,  with  victims  counted 
by  the  thousand  a  year,  might  be  chosen. 
Nowadays,  however,  we  have  learnt  that 
the  long-despised  anopheles  mosquito  has 
a  yet  stronger  claim,  and  me  might  question 
whether  the  species  responsible  for  malaria 
was  or  was  not  more  deadly  than  that 
which  spreads  yellow  fever.  All  these, 
it  may  be  noted,  are  only  of  academic 
interest  to  the  stay-at-home  Englishman. 
He  can  discuss  their  relative  claims  with 
profound  impartiality.  Yet,  if  he  assigns 
the  palm  to  any  one  of  them,  he  will  be 
beside  the  mark.  Where  lions  slay  their 
hundreds,  cobras  their  thousands,  mosquitos 
their  ten  thousands,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  house-fly  victims  run  into  their  hun- 
dred thousands. 

And  yet  we  do  nothing!  We  even  call 
it  a  harmless,  sociable,  domestic  companion, 
making  itself  at  times  a  bit  of  nuisance, 
but  adding  to  the  gaiety  of  life  by  its  lively 
antics.  Were  we  confronted  by  a  lion  or 
cobra,  we  should  be  quite  ready  to  pocket 
our  dignity  and  run  away.  In  season  and 
out  we  defend  ourselves  by  exterminating 
them,  and,  at  last,  recognizing  its  true 
nature,  vigorous  war  has  been  waged  also 
upon  the  mosquito,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess. Thus,  when  the  French  began  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  death  rate  was  so  awful 
that  it  formed  no  small  factor  in  their  non- 
success,  mainly  from  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
and  dysentery.  Now,  under  the  American 
regime,  with  every  precaution  taken  to 
prevent  mosquitos  from  breeding,  the 
death  rate  is  lower  than  in  many  of  the 
States  themselves. 

The  [Fifth  Month]  number  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  contains  some  im- 
portant articles  on  the  question.  Investi- 
gators do  not  doubt  that  flies  are  the  chief 
agents  in  transporting  certain  contagious 
diseases,  such  as  ophthalmia,  typhoid,  con- 
sumption, diphtheria,  cholera,  and  infantile 
diarrhoea.  Indeed,  the  ordinary  person 
can  at  once  appreciate  the  danger  if  he 
considers  three  points  only  of  a  fly's  nature, 
— its  breeding  and  feeding  habits,  and 
amazing  capacity  of  flight.  As  to  the  first, 
from  75  to  95  per  cent,  are  said  to  come  direct 
from  stables.  These  can  at  once  be  done 
away  with  by  properly  enclosing  the  stable 
refuse.  The  origin  of  the  rest  it  would  be 
still  less  pleasant  to  investigate.  Wherever 
filth  ana  animal  refuse  are  permitted  to 
gather,  there  flies  congregate  and  breed. 
From  such  spots  they  journey  into  our 
homes,  sampling  our  food,  tumbling  into 
our  milk,  settling  here,  there  and  every- 
where, in  the  way  familiar  to  us  all. 

More  than  this,  they  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  germ  carriers.  Not  only  have  they 
six  legs,  but  the  pads  of  their  feet  constantly 
exude  a  sticky  substance,  by  which  they 
adhere  to  windows  and  ceilings.  But,  by 
the  necessary  converse,  what  they  walk  on 
adheres  to  them,  and,  when  settled  for 
instance  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  they  may  be 


seen  diligently  cleaning  off  from  their  feet 
the  adhering  substances.  But  by  their 
habits  this  material  is  rich  in  germs.  fJor  is 
this  the  worst.  In  feeding  on  the  refuse 
they  swallow  myriads  of  germs  with  the 
liquids,  which  latter  alone  form  their  focd. 
The  solids,  with  the  germs  uninjured,  then 
become  the  flyspecks.  Such,  in  typhoid 
districts  for  instance,  where  no  precautions 
are  taken,  contain  countless  millions  of 
typhoid  germs;  for  certain  diseases  produce 
odors  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  fly.  And 
the  specks,  run  up  into  thousands  to  the 
square  foot.  Moreover,  their  appetite  is 
enormous;  it  is  nothing  to  a  fly,  given  the 
opportunity,  to  devour  half  its  own  weight 
at  a  meal.  Is  it,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
wonder,  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  certain 
quick-developed  troubles,  especially  infan- 
tile diarrhoea,  conform  closely  to  the  abund- 
ance or  reverse  of  flies,  according  as  the 
weather  is  hot  or  cool?  Our  late  summer- 
no-summer  has  undoubtedly  made  its  health 
record  precisely  from  this  reason.  The 
London  death-rate  for  [Eighth  Month]  sank 
to  only  ten  and  one-half  per  thousand. 

Thirdly,  flies  are  practically  tireless  in 
flight.  A  fly  has  been  watched  for  hours, 
keeping  up  with  a  ship,  without  once  set- 
tling. The  thorax  muscles  form  from  a 
quarter  to  half  the  whole  weight  of  the  in- 
sect. The  wings  vibrate  200  to  300  times 
in  a  second,  compared  with  17  in  a*  dragon 
fly,  whose  wing  area  was  thirty  times  as 
great. 

The  practical  question  is,  of  course,  the 
best  way  of  exterminating  them.  Ob- 
viously, the  chief  precaution  is  to  abolish 
their  breeding  haunts  by  allowing  no  ex- 
posed filth  about  our  dwellings.  They  can 
discern  the  attractive  odor  of  filth  for 
miles.  Pleasant  scents,  on  the  other  hand, 
repel  them,  especially  the  flower  fragrance 
of  geraniums,  mignonette,  lavender,  etc., 
and  also  perfumery.  Next  we  must  pre- 
vent their  making  our  houses  their  homes, 
above  all,  in  larder  and  kitchen.  Screens 
must  be  used  where  they  abound;  fruits, 
salads,  and  confectionery  kept  covered, 
whether  in  one's  own  house  or  at  the  sup- 
plier's. Especially  must  they  be  excluded 
from  the  sick  room.  The  following  are 
effective  methods  of  destroying  flies. 

(1)  On  to  a  shovel,  hot  enough  to  vapor- 
ize it,  pour  twenty  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 

(2)  Dissolve  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
bi-chromate  of  potash  in  one  pound  (or 
two  nearly  full  breakfast  cups)  of  water. 
Sweeten  and  place  around  in  plates.  This 
is  not  dangerous  to  children. 

(3)  Instead  of  this,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  formalin  to  a  pint  of  water  (or  in  propor- 
tion). 

(4)  One  of  the  best  insecticides  is  the 
powdered  root  of  the  well  known  garden 
pyrethrum,  that  is,  Keating's  Powder. 
A  roomful  of  flies  can  be  stupified  by  burning 
some  of  this  and  then  swept  up  and  burnt. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  early, 
advance  in  sanitation  will  assume  the  form 
of  including  flies  with  mosquitos  as  fitting 
subjects  for  the  twentieth  century  crusader. 
— J.  Edmund  Clark,  B.Sc,  F.  R.  Met.S.,/w 
The  Friend  {London). 


EXPLOSIBILITY  OF  COAL  DuST. — Coal  d 

is  now  generally  recognized  as  an  explos 
more  dangerous  and  deadly  than  fire  dar 
Fire  damp  gives  its  own  warning — the  "ca 
in  the  safety  lamp — but  coal  dust  does  1 
attract  attention  unless  it  is  present  in 
mine  in  large  quantities.  Fire  damp  is  g 
erally  local  in  its  occurrence,  and  the  eft 
of  its  explosion,  though  terrific,  is  also  loc 
but  in  a  dry  mine  coal  dust  is  everywhe 
and  its  explosion  and  combustion  may  eff 
miles  of  rooms  and  entries  and  may  t\ 
destroy  structures  at  the  entrance  of 
mine. 

The  fact  that  coal  dust  is  a  dangerc 
explosive  was  not  generally  recognized  ur 
very  recently.  After  the  great  explosion 
the  Pocahontas  coal  mine,  in  West  Virgin 
in  1894,  by  which  one  hundred  and  fourth 
men  were  killed,  a  committee  was  appoin 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  I 
gineers  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  1 
plosion.  This  committee  reported  that  " 
trace  of  fire  damp  was  discovered"  and  tl 
"the  explosion  was  due  mainly  to  dus 
ignited,  perhaps,  by  a  blast.  Later  exp 
sions,  in  the  West,  in  mines  commonly  f 
from  fire  damp,  were  manifestly  explosk 
of  coal  dust. 

Most  of  the  leading  mining  men  of  t 
country  have  long  believed  that  coal  di 
is  in  itself  an  agent  of  disastrous  explosii 
but  until  public  demonstrations  had  bt 
made  at  the  government  testing  station 
Pittsburg,  many  doubted  that  it  possess 
explosive  power  without  the  aid  of  fire  dan 
Its  explosibility  is  now  unquestioned  anc 
is  generally  admitted  that  many  so-cal 
"windy  shots"  and  "powder  explosion 
have  been  really  dust  explosions. — U. 
Geological  Survey  Press  Bulletin. 


California  Bird  Farm. — The  destruct  ji 
of  insectivorous  birds  through  forest  fijs 
and  the  bullets  of  pot  hunters  has  b(| 
found  by  the  United  States  Departments 
Agriculture  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  1 
insect  pests  which  have  wrought  so  may 
million  dollars'  damage  to  crops  through  t 
the  country.  The  Government  has  del 
much  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  practil 
work  has  been  left  to  the  States,  and  C;| 
fornia  has  at  last  taken  the  lead  by  est;  - 
lishing  a  State  bird  farm  near  Haywardjni 
Alameda  County,  where  birds  of  all  sol 
are  being  bred  for  distribution  through  k; 
areas  that  have  been  devastated.  AlrealW 
the  demand  for  birds  is  greater  than  can  1 
supplied  in  ten  years  of  breeding. 

The  first  species  propagated  were  il 
larger  woodland  and  field  birds,  such  s 
pheasants,  quail,  partridges,  and  wild  tl 
keys,  but  arrangements  are  being  made  I 
raise  the  smaller  insect-eating  birds,  sil 
as  robins  and  warblers.  California  has  II 
area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  th<IU 
sand  square  miles,  most  of  it  wild  land,  sc  tj 
may  be  seen  that  the  field  is  practical 
limitless  and  offers  great  possibilities. 

The  experiment  long  has  been  advised  *\ 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  and  the  « 
suits  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  lb! 
agricultural  departments  of  many  Stat  , 
notably  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Per  - 
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lvania,  for  on  results  in  California  depend 
:tion  by  those  States. 
Because  of  its  mild,  equable  climate  Cali- 
rnia  is  a  most  favorable  field  for  the  rapid 
crease  in  insect  life,  and  the  increasing 
arcity  of  birds,  due  to  the  influences  out- 
ed,  has  caused  them  to  become  a  pest, 
ing  millions  of  dollars'  damage  to  the  fruit 
d  grain  growers.    To  keep  these  pests 
der  control  the  State  is  obliged  to  main- 
in  one  of  the  most  extensive  horticultural 
larantine  departments  in  the  world;  to  use 
ist  amounts  of  sprays  and  fuminants,  and 
maintain  a  parasitic  system,  says  The 
:ientific  American,  that  is  a  wonder  of 
odern  industrial  history. 
The  new  bird  farm  is  supported  by  the 
:ate  Treasury,  and  is  under  supervision  of 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  It 
>w  consists  of  forty-two  acres,  but  it  soon 
ill  be  increased  to  one  hundred  acres  to 
rmit  of  the  breeding  in  a  natural  state  of 
te  smaller  birds. 

The  breeding  of  young  birds  was  begun 
st  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  another 
:ar  the  farm  will  be  able  to  turn  out  eight 
tousand  annually.  The  young  birds  will 
;  distributed  over  the  State  as  evenly  as 
>ssible  in  bunches  of  fifty  and  one  hundred. 
The  pheasants  for  breeding  were  all  im- 
)rted  from  Europe.  The  wild  turkeys  are 
jtained  from  Old  Mexico.  The  females  lay 
;gs  promiscuously  in  the  pens,  and  the  eggs 
■e  gathered  by  the  keeper  and  placed  under 
immon  hens  for  hatching,  of  which  the 
rm  has  a  flock  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
ve  of  the  white  and  barred  Plymouth  Reck 
rains. 

The  chicks  are  allowed  to  run  with  their 
ster  mothers  for  two  months.  Then  they 
•e  placed  in  pens  by  themselves  until  ready 
>  be  liberated.  At  a  recent  fruit  growers' 
nvention  at  Fresno,  W.  R.  Mcintosh  read 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  said: 
"Nowhere  in  the  universe  do  we  find  a 
ore  interesting  law  of  balance  than  form- 
ly  existed  in  the  lives  of  insects  and  wild 
rds.  Insects  are  justly  regarded  every- 
here  as  the  enemies  of  agriculture.  So  long 

nature  held  undisputed  sway  our  friends 
:pt  our  enemies  in  check.  But  in  the  de- 
ruction  of  the  home  of  wild  birds,  the 
rest,  the  harmony  of  nature  has  been  un- 
:rmined  and  the  balance  destroyed.  Wild 
rds  are  decreasing  to  an  alarming  extent 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  Injurious 
sects  are  therefore  on  the  increase  in  a 
nilar  ratio.  So  striking  has  been  the  in- 
ease  of  insect  depredations  cf  late  years 
at  the  appeal  of  the  farmers  everywhere 
r  relief  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
"Scientists  are  searching  the  world  for 
sect-destroying  parasites,  while  millions 
e  being  spent  yearly  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
ieck  the  ravages  of  these  enemies  of  agri- 
ilture.   Data  gathered  by  the  Department 

Agriculture  show  that  the  annual  tax 
iid  to  insect  depredations  exceeds  the  an- 
lal  expenditure  of  the  Government.  In 
ie  year  the  chinch  bug  alone  caused  a  loss 

sixty  million  dollars.  The  Hessian  fly 
used  a  loss  of  twenty-four  million  dollars 

two  States  in  one  year. 

"The  average  annual  loss  to  apple  growers 

)m  the  coddling  moth  is  twenty  million 


dollars  and  millions  are  lost  each  year  from 
attacks  of  boll-weevil,  cornroot,  cotton,  web, 
and  canker  worms,  bark  beetles,  plant  lice, 
warble  fly,  and  hundreds  of  others,  each 
multiplying  at  the  rate  of  millions  a  minute. 

"Every  plant  has  certain  insects  that 
naturally  feed  upon  it  and  tend  to  hold  it 
in  check,  and  as  man  produces  more  of  a 
certain  plant  nature  produces  insects  to 
destroy  it.  It  is  here  that  the  birds  main- 
tain the  balance.  To  kill  the  birds  is  to 
allow  the  pests  to  increase  and  destroy  the 
crops." — Selected. 


THE  WHISPER. 

There  were  many  pangs  of  conscience 

For  the  heart  so  black  with  sin; 
There  was  much  of  sad  repining 

For  the  bitterness  within; 
Till  the  night  was  spent  in  moaning, 

And  in  sorrow  passed  the  day, 
But  1  hearkened  to  a  whisper, 

And  it  all  was  borne  away! 

Sick  at  heart  was  I  with  worry, 

As  life's  trials  pressed  me  sore; 
While  the  burdens  that  I  carried 

Bowed  me  daily  more  and  more; 
Till  1  knew  not  peace  nor  comfort, 

Nor  would  tears  my  grief  allay; 
But  1  harkened  to  a  whisper, 

And  it  all  was  borne  away! 

Of  submission  I  knew  nothing, 

As  I  wandered  to  and  fro 
'Neath  the  clouds  and  darkest  shadows 

Of  my  suffering  and  woe; 
And  for  all  the  heavy  crosses 

Only  ill  had  I  to  say; 
But  I  harkened  to  a  whisper. 

And  it  all  was  borne  away! 

"Whosoever,"  came  that  whisper, 

And  1  heard,  "  Behold  the  Lamb!'' 
Then  on  bended  knee  I  pleaded, 

Pleaded,  "Lord,  just  as  I  am!'' 
And  a  peace  stole  sweetly  o'er  me, 

That  is  with  me  yet  this  day; 
I  had  harkened  unto  Jesus, 

Who  had  borne  my  sins  away! 

Christian  Herald. 


Uselessness  of  Mere  Exercise.- — Ac- 
tive, energetic  service  is  not  always  the  way 
to  power.  Exercise  builds  up  health  only 
when  it  is  carried  on  under  right  conditions. 
If  a  man  exercises  vigorously  in  a  place  where 
he  cannot  breathe  pure  air,  and  without 
taking  nourishing  food,  he  is  not  going  to 
thrive  for  long.  So  of  our  service  for  Christ. 
Many  a  Christian  worker  who  is  keeping  busy 
in  various  forms  of  good  works  seven  days 
in  the  week  wonders  why  there  do  not  follow 
the  spiritual  results  that  should  be  expected, 
and  why  a  growing  power  in  the  life  that  is 
kept  so  busy  does  not  appear.  The  reason 
may  be  found  in  a  lack  of  nourishing  spiritual 
food  and  of  "deep  breathing  exercises"  in 
pure  spiritual  oxygen.  In  other  words,  we 
must  take  time,  much  time,  to  feed  upon 
Gcd's  Word  in  personal,  meditative  Bible 
study,  and  to  breathe  in  spiritual  life  through 
unhurried  times  of  private  prayer,  personal 
and  intercessory,  if  we  would  gain  by  our 
exercise  and  activities  in  the  service  of  the 
kingdom.  If  this  intaking  of  power  fresh 
from  God  has  not  a  prominent  place  in  our 
daily  program,  we  must  not  expect  our  outgo 
of  service  for  Him  to  count  for  much, — 
S.  S.  Times. 


There  are  but  two  ways  to  quiet  the 
hearts  of  men  about  their  spiritual  and 
eternal  concerns;  the  way  of  assurance  and 
faith,  or  the  way  of  ignorance  and  self- 
deceit;  by  the  one  we  are  put  beyond  danger, 
by  the  other  beyond  fear,  though  the  danger 
be  greater. — Flavel. 

Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Tenth  Month  3rd 
to  8th): 

Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Tenth 

Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Tenth 

Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Tenth  Month  4th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Marshalton,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day, 

Tenth  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  5th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  6th,  at 
10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth 

Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  6th,  at 

10  A.  M. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  6th,  at 
10  A.  M. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month 

6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth 

Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Tenth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  death  of  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn,  which  occurred 
last  week  at  Media,  Pa.,  has  removed  from  the  mem- 
bership of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  one  who  was 
widely  known  and  as  generally  beloved. 

Possessed  of  a  sympathetic  and  loving  heart,  through 
the  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  all  those  things 
which  are  "just,"  "pure,"  "lovely,"  and  "of  good 
report,"  were  produced  in  her  and  perfected  through 
suffering.  Her  ministry  was  clear,  pointed  and  evan- 
gelical, and  was  expressed  in  words  fitly  chosen  and 
with  a  voice  whose  melody  went  to  the  heart.  She 
will  be  greatly  missed.  The  church  has  met  with  a 
great  loss,  but  she  has  experienced  an  infinite  gain. 
While  rejoicing  with  her,  we  mourn  in  hope  with  the 
church.   

On  Second-day  of  last  week  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  Friends'  Select  School  began  the  work  of  a  new 
year.  The  opening-day  was  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  reunion  among  the  returning  students,  and  of  cor- 
dial welcome  for  the  large  band  of  new  pupils.  The 
increased  enrollment  in  one  of  the  classes  necessitated 
the  arranging  of  an  additional  room  in  which  to  seat 
them.  The  numerous  changes  and  additions  in  the 
building,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  equipment  were 
the  cause  of  much  favorable  comment  among  the  stu- 
dents. Several  new  teachers  assumed  their  duties  at 
this  time. 

Gathered  Notes. 

The  Religion  of  Jesus. — E.  Lloyd  Jones,  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister,  and  one  of  the  ablest  lecturers  in  the 
land,  last  week  delivered  at  a  well-known  health  re- 
sort, his  well-balanced  lecture  on  "The  New  Theology 
and  the  Present  Unrest  in  Religious  Thought."  in 
course  of  the  lecture,  he  pointed  out  that  Jesus  could 
not  be  explained  by  his  heredity,  environment,  nation- 
ality, or  education;  and  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
nationality  he  startled  his  audience,— a  very  large  one 
— by  saying  that  in  religion  "the  Jew  was  a  Ritualist, 
but  Jesus  was  a  Quaker." 

Probably  few  Friends  would  have  cared  to  have  said 
this,  but  the  truth  of  the  observation  cannot  be  serious- 
ly challenged  by  anyone.  We  take  it.  of  course,  that 
the  lecturer  did  not  mean  that  Jesus  would  necessarily 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  that 
his  attitude  to  religious  questions  and  observances  had 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Quakerism  than  of  any  other  form 
of  belief.  If  we  believe  this,  surely  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  his  teaching  should  make  us  all  more  earnest  in  the 
extension  and  propaganda  work  of  our  Society, — H.,  in 
(he  Friend  (London),  Ninth  Mo.  9,  /9/0. 
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Cost  of  Armed  Peace. — Before  the  sixteenth  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  Prime 
Minister  Auguste  M.  F.  Beernaert  made  the  statement 
that  the  world  was  living  in  a  regime  of  armed  peace 
with  14,000,000  men  under  arms  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $1,000,000,000.  This  is  one- small  fraction  of  the 
world's  tribute  to  the  idea  that  the  way  to  promote 
peace  is  to  make  yourself  so  terrible  that  everybody 
will  be  afraid  of  you.  A  general  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  doctrine  of  non-resistance  would  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  this  enormous  waste  of  money  and  turn  a 
mighty  army  of  14,000,000  men  into  the  industrial 
fields  of  the  world.— Gospel  Herald. 


The  World's  Congress  of  Liberal  Christianity,  Re- 
ligion and  Progress  is  the  taking  and  pretentious  title 
of  a  convention  which  assembled  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
on  [Eighth  Month]  5th.  It  was  largely  attended.  It  is 
reported  that  "about  700  persons  were  in  attendance." 
Whether  this  means  delegates  alone  or  delegates  and 
anditors  is  not  clear,  but  probably  the  former.  It  is 
stated  America  sent  180  delegates.  Fully  two-thirds 
of  those  in  attendance  were  women.  Rationalism 
is  the  type  of  religion  which  was  represented.  In  its 
spirit  and  aims  the  convention  must  have  been  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  great  World  Missionary 
Convention,  which  met  in  Edinburgh. — The  United 
Presbyterian. 


We  remember  that  when  we  were  reading  Hardy's 
"  Life  of  Joseph  Neesima,"  several  years  ago,  the  thing 
the  young  Japanese  referred  to  oftenest  was  the  beauty 
of  the  American  home  and  its  influence  upon  him. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Hardy's  home  before  going  to 
Amherst.  At  Amherst  he  was  often  a  guest  at  the 
president's  home.  After  college  he  made  quite  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  before  going  back  to  take  up  his 
great  work  at  Doshisha  College,  and  he  constantly 
refers  to  the  beautiful  home  life  he  saw.  He  especially 
mentioned  the  home  of  President  Porter,  of  Yale,  in 
New  Haven.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  home  life 
Christianity  had  produced  was  one  of  the  things  that 
confirmed  him  most  strongly  in  both  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity  and  its  immense  superiority  over  the 
ethnic  faiths.  This  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  leav- 
ening influences  in  the  East.  Hundreds  of  Japanese 
have  been  coming  to  America  to  study,  and  more  and 
more  Hindus  and  Chinese  are  coming — even  some 
Turks  have  come.  An  American  home  always  pro- 
duces an  astounding  effect  upon  them.  They  see 
woman  occupying  a  commanding  and  beautiful  place 
in  it — something  they  never  saw  before — and  it  sets 
them  to  thinking.  Mohammedanism  produces  harems, 
but  Christianity  produces  homes.  They  see  father  and 
mother  and  children  together  at  night,  often  reading 
or  singing  together,  and  the  beauty  of  this  real  family 
life  impresses  them.  They  see  the  unselfishness  mani- 
fested; and  perhaps  one  sees  unselfishness  at  its  highest 
point  in  a  home,  and  they  cannot  help  pondering  over 
a  religion  that  produces  this  sacrificial  life.  The  homes 
which  the  missionaries  have  set  up  in  these  lands  are 
centers  of  this  same  sweet  influence.  They  are  the 
lights  of  the  Eastern  world,  almost  as  much  as  the 
churches.  Frequent  testimony  to  this  has  been  borne 
by  Japanese  who  have  come  to  this  country  from  towns 
where  they  have  been  welcome  in  these  mission  homes. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  Professor  Dutton's  scheme 
to  bring  fifty  young  Turks  to  America  for  a  year  is  that 
it  will  give  them  opportunity  to  see  our  homes.  It 
might  be  well  if  each  Turk,  whatever  university  he  may 
be  studying  in,  lived  in  a  home  rather  than  in  a  dor- 
mitory.— The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 

Westtown  Notes. 

George  J.  Scattergood,  George  M.  Comfort,  Zebedee 
Haines,  William  Bishop,  John  G.  Haines,  Henry  Hall] 
Ann  Elizabeth  Comfort,  Anne  Balderston,  Ann  Eliza 
Hall  and  Hannah  J.  G.  Thomas  were  the  Visiting 
Committee  at  the  School  last  First-day.  At  the  meet- 
ing for  worship,  Zebedee  Haines  and  William  Bishop 
had  vocal  service;  and  in  the  evening,  Zebedee  Haines 
talked  to  the  boys  about  "The  [Indians"  and  our  duty 
to  them,  and  Ann  Elizabeth  Comfort  read  to  the  girls 
the  memorial  of  Rachel  B.  Price,  interspersing  com- 
ments, anecdotes  and  other  additional  matters  of 
interest. 

On  the  first  First-day  evening  of  the  term,  J.  Weth- 
erell  Hutton  addressed  the  boys  and  Ruby  Davis 
spoke  to  the  girls  on  "Quaker  Simplicity  and  Sincerity." 

The  season  for  class  reunions  has  arrived  and  camp 
suppers  and  camp  fires  are  the  usual  setting.  The 
classes  of  1910,  1908  and  1906  have  had  successful 
reunions,  and  one  or  two  more  are  already  arranged  for, 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — In  a  recent  address  near  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  President  Taft,  referring  to  demands  made 
upon  Congress  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  local 
improvements,  said,  "The  evil  in  the  corrupt  control 
of  a  Congress  or  a  Legislature  by  private  interest  is 
manifest  and  always  calls  for  condemnation.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  legislative  abuse  as  dangerous 
to  public  weal  in  certain  of  its  aspects  as  corruption, 
and  that  is  the  selfish  combination  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  majority  of  the  constituencies  to  expend 
the  money  of  the  Government  for  the  temporary  bene- 
fit of  a  part  or  with  little  benefit  to  the  whole.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  to  legislate 
always  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  any 
enactments  that  look  to  the  selfish  exploitation  of  less 
than  the  whole,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  and  without 
benefit  to  the  whole,  is  a  species  of  legislative  abuse 
that  comes  very  near  corruption  in  its  effect,  and  is 
perhaps  more  dangerous  than  corruption,  because 
those  who  support  such  a  combination  are  generally 
bold  in  its  defense.  The  country  is  roused  against 
the  corporation  or  corrupt  control  of  legislative  agen- 
cies, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  constituencies  as 
yet  are  able  to  perceive  the  higher  obligation  on  the 
part  of  themselves  and  their  representatives  not  to  use 
their  votes  in  combination  to  appropriate  to  a  part  that 
which  belongs  to  the  whole." 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  the  25th  inst. 
of  members  and  delegates  representing  308,000  men  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  railway  employees  in  the 
East,  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  take  concerted 
action  in  national  and  State  politics.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  the  meeting  voted  to  send  a  series  of  eight 
questions  to  State  and  national  candidates,  particu- 
larly to  candidates  for  the  Legislatures  and  House  of 
Representatives,  asking  for  a  definition  of  attitude  on 
the  universal  adoption  of  safety  appliances  and  an 
employers'  liability  law — where  such  does  not  already 
exist — company  pensions  for  superannuated  em- 
ployes, hours  of  labor  and  other  matters  of  kindred 
interest. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "Baltimore, 
which  was  the  sixth  ,city  in  the  United  States  in  point 
of  population  in  1900,  has  lost  her  position  in  the 
country's  great  cities,  according  to  to-day's  census 
statistics,  and  now  becomes  the  seventh  city,  having 
in  the  last  ten  years  been  outstripped  by  Cleveland, 
which  takes  sixth  place.  Baltimore's  population  is 
now  558,485,  as  compared  with  Cleveland's  560.663. 
The  Maryland  city  grew  9.7  per  cent,  or  in  numbers 
49,528  during  the  past  ten  years,  having  had  508,957 
in  1900.  Cleveland,  which  had  a  population  of  381,- 
768  in  1900  grew  46.9  per  cent,  in  the  decade  just 
ended." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  25th  says:  "The 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  promote  the  aims  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  field  of  charity,  was  inaugurated  here  to-day 
in  the  presence  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  and  nearly  500  laymen  and  clergy- 
men identified  in  the  work  of  charity."  The  aim  of 
this  organization  was  defined  to  be,  first,  to  bring  about 
exchange  of  views  among  experienced  Catholic  men 
and  women  who  are  active  in  the  work  of  charity; 
second,  to  collect  and  publish  information  concerning 
organization,  problems  and  results  in  Catholic  charity; 
third,  to  bring  to  expression  a  general  policy  toward 
distinctive  modern  questions;  fourth,  to  encourage 
further  development  of  a  literature  in  which  religious 
and  social  ideals  of  charity  shall  find  dignified  expres- 
sion. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  by  physicians  that  many 
children  have  become  sick  after  eating  cheap  candies, 
H.  P.  Cassidy,  special  agent  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  de- 
partment, has  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  into 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  and  grades  of 
these  products.  According  to  Agent  Cassidy,  most 
cheap  sweetmeats  are  known  to  the  high-class  trade  as 
"moonshine  candy."  Chemical  analysis  by  Professor 
Charles  H.  Lawall  of  samples  of  the  candies  showed  the 
product  to  be  composed  of  glue,  as  a  body,  flavored  with 
ethers,  instead  of  fruit  flavors,  and,  in  some  cases,  col- 
ored with  coal  tar  dye  and  coated  with  shellac.  Some 
arrests  have  been  made  of  persons  selling  such  can- 
dies. 

A  shorter  work-day  for  laboring  men  who  live  in 
large  cities  has  been  advocated  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  the 
surest  remedy  for  the  congestion  of  population  in 
large  centres,  in  an  address  before  the  New  York  City 
Congestion  Commission  on  "Immigration  and  Labor." 
Better  transportation  facilities,  increased  wages  and 


restriction  of  immigration,  he  added,  would  assi: 
solving  the  problem.  S.  Gompers  said  the  ide 
sending  immigrants  to  agricultural  districts  W' 
prove  of  little  benefit  in  relieving  congestion. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago,  of  the  21st,  mentions 
seventy-five  thousand  locomotive  engineers,  train 
and  conductors  on  all  the  railroad  systems  in 
west  are  preparing  to  open  negotiations  with  rail 
managers  for  a  wage  increase  of  approximately  15 
cent.  The  engineers  gave  notice  of  their  dem; 
some  time  ago,  and  their  general  committee  will  ai 
in  Chicago  next  month  to  meet  the  managers  in 
ference.  The  trainmen  and  conductors  are 
taking  a  referendum  vote  on  their  demands  be 
formally  presenting  them.  The  demands  cover  e- 
railroad  system  west  of  and  including  the  main  lin 
the  Illinois  Central. 

Foreign. — An  aviator,  named  Chavez,  has  la 
made  a  flight  in  a  monoplane  across  the  Alps,  f 
Brig  to  Domo  d'  Ossola,  in  the  north  of  the  Its 
province  of  Piedmont.  He  reached  an  altitud< 
8,000  feet,  but  in  descending,  when  about  30  feet  f 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  machine  turned  sw 
and  dropped,  causing  severe  injuries  to  the  aviator. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Paris,  says :  The  praci 
employment  of  aeroplanes  in  the  French  colonie 
Africa  and  Asia  is  now  under  discussion  by  the  M 
ter  of  Colonies  and  the  National  Aerial  League,  an 
is  probable  that  in  their  estimates  for  next  year 
Colonial  Governors  will  make  provision  for  a  nun 
of  machines,  together  with  the  instruction  of  pi! 
The  French  possessions  in  Africa,  which  take  up  at 
a  fourth  of  that  continent,  are  lamentably  lackin 
the  means  of  rapid  communication.  Although 
roads  follow  the  coast  line  they  rarely  penetrate 
interior  country  where  the  average  rate  of  commun 
tion  is  by  caravan.  With  aeroplanes  making  f 
40  to  60  miles  an  hour  the  situation  would  be  rev 
tionized.  Cities  and  towns  and  remote  villages  1 
separated  by  weeks  and  months  of  travel,  would 
reached  in  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  and  new  ti 
tories  opened  to  communication. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  of  the  21st,  says:  The  In 
national  Conference  on  Unemployment  to-day 
cided  upon  the  formation  of  an  international  asso 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  the  effl 
to  combat  unemployment;  through  the  establishrr 
of  national  organizations.  Former  Premier  Bi 
geois  said  that  an  opening  of  the  whole  questior 
unemployment  would  lead  to  a  better  understanc 
between  employers  and  employes. 

A  despatch  from  Kiev,  Russia,  of  the  22nd,  st, 
that  a  great  number  of  appeals  made  by  Jews,  wr 
expulsion  has  been  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Gov 
ment  are  pending,  following  the  favorable  outci 
of  a  test  case  instituted  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  h 
long  resided  in  Yekaterinoslav  province.  The  Ser 
decided  that  the  expulsions  were  illegal.  App! 
have  now  been  made  in  other  provinces.  In  the  w 
ending  Ninth  Month  21st,  there  were  39  summ 
expulsions  from  this  city,  while  106  other  Jews  v 
given  notice  that  they  must  return  within  the  restrk 
district. 
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NOTICES. 

Notice. — The  Friends'  Meeting  at  Coatesville,  1 
will  hereafter  be  held,  until  the  new  meeting-hous 
completed,  at  No.  5  North  Third  Avenue,  in  the  I 
Century  Club  Room  on  the  second  floor  front.  1 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  old  meeting-roi 
which  was  No.  8  South  Third  Avenue. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  m 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, 
8.26  and  11.04  A.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tra 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cer 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  re; 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  I 
'phone  1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent 
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Our  Educational  Interests. 

The  Ninth  Month  puts  young  America 
back  to  school,  after  the  long  summer  va- 
cation. The  magnitude  of  this  statement 
is  a  little  better  realized  when  reduced  to  a 
numerical  expression.  Let  us  say  then, 
that  something  more  than  sixteen  million 
school  children  begin  their  daily  tasks 
sometime  during  the  Ninth  month.  Their 
merry  footsteps  as  they  pass  in  group:;  on 
the  city  pavement,  and  the  far  away  call  of 
school  bell,  in  country  districts,  announce 
to  the  general  public  that  the  activities 
of  education  have  been  resumed.  For  a 
brief  period  the  public  press,  the  pulpit, 
the  politicians  even,  vie  with  one  another  in 
representations  of  the  value  to  national 
life  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  school-room. 
After  this  autumnal  gush  of  enthusiasm 
the  schools  are  left  much  to  themselves  by 
the  average  citizen  until  commencement 
time  comes  around,  when  another  outburst 
of  oratory  announces  them  "  the  great  con- 
server  of  free  institutions." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  importance  of  the 
schools  in  national  life  can  hardly  be  ex 
aggerated.    Whatever  of  good  is  to  appear 
in  the  future  of  the  state,  must  be  planted 
as  seed  in  the  fertile  ground  of  youth.  Tem- 
perance and  Peace  Societies  have  recog 
nized  this,  and  their  propaganda  in  the 
schools  will  surely  be  like  the  proverbial 
mustard  seed  of  Scripture.    All  of  which 
makes  it  most  clear  and  most  emphatic 
that  the  schools  of  a  religious  society  are 
of  vital  importance  to  its  future  well  being. 
In  organizing  them  we  have  no  right  at  all 
to  slight  those  large  interests  of  citizenship 
for  which  the  public  system  stands.  It 
was  Wm.  Penn  who  said  that  the  education 
of  youth  is  in  order  to  fit  them  "  to  serve 
their  country,"  but  this  service  is  in  no 
sense  incompatible   with   a   system  for 
"guarded  religious  education."  Indeed, 
rightly  administered,  our  apparently  pri 
vate  system,  becomes  more  serviceable  to 
the  state  than  the  so-called  public  system 
because  it  is  able  to  deal  personally  with 


children,  rather  than  in  a  wholesale  way. 
The  obligation  of  service  to  the  state — of 
good  citizenship,  is  one,  however,  that  needs 
to  be  kept  alive  in  any  private  system,  and 
Friends'  Schools  should  see  to  it  that  they 
are  never  open  to  a  charge  of  failure  to  teach 
real  patriotism. 

Our  educational  interests  have  to  do 
especially  with  the  bearing  of  our  schools 
upon  the  well-being  of  our  Society.  This 
is  a  large  subject  and  must  have  attention 
throughout  the  year  if  any  show  of  justice 
is  done  to  it.  The  appeal  to  Friends  now  as 
some  of  the  interests  that  compose  our  sys- 
tem are  passed  in  review,  is  that  they  will 
become  more  earnest  students  of  educa- 
tion, so  that  in  serving  a  denominational 
interest  they  shall  not  slight  well-estab- 
lished principles,  or  insist  upon  keeping  to 
the  old  road  if  a  new  one  is  really  better. 

First  then  as  to  the  material  side  of  our 
school  situation — our  school  buildings  and 
equipments.    It   is   questionable  whether 
any  other  seven  hundred  children  in  the 
world,  have  as  much  money  invested  for 
them  in  this  way,  as  those  reported  annually 
to  our  Yearly  Meeting.    Two  large  school 
plants  within  the  city  limits  have  practi- 
cally every  approved  facility  for  making 
school  life  healthful  and  school  work  effec- 
tive.   The  outlay  for  any  department  is 
not  so  great  that  it  can  not  be  immediately 
modified  as  new  means  of  work  are  devel- 
oped.   This  of  itself  is  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  immense  outlays  for  equip- 
ment in  the  public  system.      These  are 
not  easily  modified.      In  several  of  our 
suburban    towns   with   strong  meetings, 
school  houses  that  are  in  many  ways  models 
are  in  use.    A  commendable  local  pride 
keeps  these  also  quite  up  to  date.  Some 
of  our  smaller  school  buildings  are  not  at- 
tractive—in a  few  cases  they  compare  un- 
favorably with  public  school  buildings,  but 
usually  in  these  schools  educational  helps 
have  so  far  embellished  the  interior  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  desired.    Finally,  the 
climax  of  our  equipment  is  found  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School.  Barring 
the  fact  that  the  type  of  building  commits 
the  management  to  a  system  of  boarding 
school  life  not  now  generally  approved 
(the  congregate  system)  there  is  little  that 
has  been  devised  in  modern  building  to 
make  life  easy  and  safe,  not  liberally  pro- 
vided therein.    Eminent  authorities  have 
pronounced  it  the  best  equipment  of  the  kind 
they  have  seen.    So  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  material  side  of  our  system  has  been 
very  well  developed,  and  that  those  Friends 
who  go  elsewhere  for  schools  for  their  children , 
mostly  choose  school  buildings  below  our 
standard. 

A  second  consideration  in  surveying  the 
educational  field  might  not  improperly 


be  our  system  of  management.  In  the 
main  our  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees. Not  too  much  can  be  said  in 
recognition  of  the  devotion  of  these  bodies. 
Time  and  money  have  been  given  most 
liberally  and  a  type  of  interest  and  service 
has  .been  developed  entirely  beyond  price. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in 
a  hundred  years  past,  education  has  become 
specialized,  so  that  its  problems  can  not  be 
all  understood  by  mere  instinct,  nor  solved 
by  so  called  practical  knowledge.  Per- 
haps no  more  useful  guide  book  for  the 
warning  and  instruction  of  open-minded 
members  of  committees  can  be  found  than 
the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  Thring." 
Here  was  one  of  the  great  school  masters 
of  history  obliged  to  contend  with  "practi- 
cal men"  for  every  point  of  progress  in 
making  Uppingham  the  concrete  expression 
of  the  highest  and  best  in  educational 
practice.  Now  these  points  are  recognized 
as  essential  in  school  life. 

A  third  consideration  in  this  survey  must 
be  the  teachers.  The  whole  situation  as 
relates  to  them,  to  their  supply  and  to  their 
remuneration  is  ably  dealt  with  in  W.  S. 
Clark's  report  to  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
This  report  represents  most  careful  study, 
continued  through  years,  and  all  who  have 
the  interests  of  education  at  heart  should 
read  it.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  un- 
less we  have  well  concerned  teachers,  we 
cannot  maintain  a  system  of  "guarded  re- 
ligious education,"  but  it  is  equally  evident 
that  an  interest  and  concern  to  educate 
children,  like  an  interest  to  nurse  or  doctor 
them,  requires  (for  any  reasonable  degree 
of  efficiency)  patient  years  of  training. 
This  training  costs  money,  and  the  sure 
way  of  getting  it  for  our  schools  is  to  offer 
proper  rewards  for  it.  All  the  time,  of 
course,  some  good,  devoted  teachers  spend 
their  lives  in  exhausting  service  without 
any  great  regard  for  a  competence  in  old 
age.  This  does  not  in  the  slightest  alter 
the  obligation  of  the  Society  to  do  justly 
by  them.  The  point,  however,  is  that 
thoughtful  young  people  as  a  rule  will  not 
be  much  attracted  to  a  profession  that  holds 
out  no  prospect  beyond  a  bare  Hying. 
Something  must  be  done  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Naturally  the  chief  consideration  in  re- 
viewing our  educational  interests  must 
centre  in  the  children  themselves.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  children's  century.  For 
twenty-five  years  past  much  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  world  has  been  focussed  in 
child  study.  In  the  main  this  study  has 
made  it  clear  that  instinct  has  held  parents 
and  teachers  mostly  to  reasonable  lines  of 
education.  Quite  fortunately  for  the  teach- 
er the  importance  of  the  six  or  seven  years 
preceding  school  attendance  has  been  so 
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disclosed  by  this  study  that  much  of  failure 
formerly  charged  to  them  is  now  admitted 
to  belong  to  parents.  The  three  points 
that  perhaps  more  than  any  others  deter- 
mine successful  school  work  can  be  sum- 
marized somewhat  as  follows:  The  child's 
appetite  for  work;  the  child's  attitude  to 
authority,  and  the  child's  habit  of  industry. 
All  these  matters  are  chiefly  developed  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  life  and  broadly 
speaking,  they  represent  the  capital  with 
which  teachers  must  work.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  under  proper  conditions  these 
acquirements  do  not  grow  and  expand  in 
school.  Indeed,  school  is  established  for 
that  very  purpose,  but  if  the  plants  of 
interest  and  authority  and  industry  are  not 
well  rooted  when  the  child  enters  school, 
the  teacher  meets  a  sore  handicap.  So  it 
must  be  clear  that  our  school  interests 
and  our  home  interests  are  very  closely 
bound  together. 

When  it  comes  to  treating  the  relation 
of  our  schools  to  the  definite  welfare  of  our 
Society,  one  at  once  realizes  that  the  situa- 
tion is  difficult.  In  a  general  way  the  inter- 
ests are  one,  but  what  exactly  the  school 
shall  do  for  the  Society,  and  how  it  shall  do 
it  are  matters  upon  which  there  is  no  set- 
tled policy.  We  say  it  is  important  to 
teach  Friends'  principles  and  Barclay's 
catechism,  Dymond's  Essays,  and  allied 
works  have  been  responsible  for  a  harvest 
of  good  in  the  past.  1  he  greatest  possible 
good  also  comes  from  the  powerful  person- 
alities of  devoted  Friends  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Perhaps  the  progress  of  the 
future  in  this  direction  will  come  chiefly 
from  an  effort  to  make  at  least  our  boarding 
school  environments  as  nearly  as  possible 
ideal  Quaker  communities  in  which  live 
Monthly  Meetings  attract  the  interest  and 
the  service  of  youth.  This  plan  is  made 
effective  in  some  parts  of  the  world  and 
should  be  possible  in  the  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  most  experienced  educator 
amongst  us  is  often  heard  saying,  in  effect, 
"  Friends  have  done  much  for  our  schools 
but  our  schools  have  not  done  enough  for 
the  Society."  Whether  at  the  school  desk, 
or  in  the  home  apart  from  children,  let  us 
in  the  coming  year  be  more  truly  banded 
together  to  make  our  "guarded  religious 
education"  fruitful  in  producing  live  and 
steadfast  Friends.  As  we  do  this  we  shall 
realize  that  we  are  not  serving  a  selfish  end, 
but  rather  a  large  world  need. — J.  H.  B. 


Two  Pressing  Problems. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Friends  for 
some  years  past  have  been  wrestling  with 
two  difficult  problems  in  their  educational 
work.  These  are  well  stated  and  a  reasona- 
ble solution  of  them  proposed  in  the  follow- 
ing presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Central 
Education  Committee  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  proposal  of  a  large  endow- 
ment fund  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  all 
Friends'  schools  is  surely  worthy  of  con- 
sideration on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

J.  H.  B. 

THE  STATUS  AND  REMUNERATION  OF 
TEACHERS. 

William  S.  Clark  introduced  the  above 


subject,  referring  to  the  paragraphs  in  the 
Report  dealing  therewith.  He  said  the 
question  of  how  we  could  secure  a  future 
supply  of  Friends  as  teachers  in  our  schools 
especially  for  the  higher  posts,  was  felt  by 
the  Central  Education  Committee  to  be  one 
of  supreme  importance  and  of  increasing 
urgency.  One  difficulty  in  particular  had 
to  be  faced,  viz:  that  seeing  about  half  the 
scholars  in  our  schools  were  not  members 
and  only  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  were 
Friends,  was  there  not  a  great  risk  that  the 
Quaker  element  and  influence  might  be- 
come weak  and  we  might  miss  securing  the 
end  that  Friends  had  in  view  in  establishing 
these  schools?  One  important  root  of  the 
difficulty  was  undoubtedly  the  inadequate 
scale  of  salaries  paid  to  our  teachers.  True, 
there  had  been  a  substantial  advance  of 
late  years.  As  recently  stated  in  The 
Friend,  in  1 869  salaries  at  Ackworth  aver- 
aged £8  per  head;  these  were  now  ^18 per 
head. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  revolution 
there  had  been  in  education  in  recent  years. 
Going  still  further  back,  he  remembered 
when  he  first  went  to  school  sixty-two  years 
ago,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  teaching  and 
oversight  of  the  boys  was  entrusted  to  two 
apprentices,  lads  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  themselves  quite  recently 
scholars,  and  neither  fitted  for  their  posts 
by  any  preparation  or  special  natural  adapt- 
ability. They  were  just  set  to  learn  their 
profession  by  practising  on  us,  and  it  was 
well  both  for  them  and  for  the  boys  that  they 
soon  recognized  that  they  had  mistaken 
their  calling.  That  they  were  not  deficient 
in  natural  ability  was  proved  in  marked 
degree  when  they  moved  to  other  spheres, 
for  one  was  Sir  Richard  Tangye,  and  the 
other  our  late  friend  William  Tallack.  Un- 
fortunately neither  the  older  teachers  nor 
the  headmaster  had  been  specially  pre- 
pared or  trained  for  their  work,  or,  with  one 
marked  exception,  showed  special  qualifica- 
tions. Other  schools  were  much  the  same 
and  one  wonders  that  the  work  in  the  schools 
was  as  excellent  as  it  was  in  many  ways. 

Instead  of  that  old  system,  under  which 
a  boy  left  school  at  fifteen  and  entered,  often 
the  same  school,  at  once  as  a  teacher,  with 
no  further  education  or  training,  boys  in- 
tended for  teachers  would  to-day  usually 
remain  at  school  to  eighteen,  then  have  a 
full  University  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
and  in  some  cases  add  a  special  course  of 
pedagogy,  or  of  study  abroad,  and  would 
not  consider  themselves  equipped  to  start 
on  a  teaching  career  until  the  age  of  twenty 
three  or  twenty-four,  eight  or  nine  years 
later  than  under  the  old  system.  During 
all  these  years,  instead  of  being  found  board 
and  lodging  and  some  small  salary,  they, 
or  some  one  on  their  behalf,  would  be  put  to 
a  heavy  expense. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  in  considering  what 
a  fair  salary  should  be,  Friends  have  not 
always  fully  realized  what  is  meant  by  this 
change — a  change  that  had  been  inevita- 
ble if  our  schools  were  to  keep  on  anything 
like  the  same  lines  as  schools  outside.  The 
Committee  felt  that  we  were  failing  at 
present  to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession 
in  anything  like  sufficient  numbers  the  class 


of  boy  that  was  so  badly  needed,  ihi 
were  needed  from  families  of  a  social  jli- 
tion  in  which  their  whole  training,  asser- 
tions and  general  culture  would  bekn 
immense  help  in  qualifying  them  for  Ik 
higher  posts,  and  who  would  be  likel;|tc 
have  the  force  of  character  so  helpfuln 
influencing  the  young  lives  coming  uilei 
their  care.  The  problem  was  how  top- 
duce  boys  of  that  class  to  take  up  the  Id- 
fession  of  a  teacher.  With  the  hopes  |c 
ambitions  of  youth  and  a  high  appreciacri 
of  their  own  abilities,  such  boys  might  iel 
expect  that  after  spending  the  same  nuniei 
of  years  in  study  as  they  would  requirltc 
be  trained  for  a  teacher,  they  might  |v 
fidently  look  forward  to  a  future  inclu 
and  position  at  the  bar,  or  in  medicimlot 
the  higher  walks  of  commerce  altogejei 
out  of  proportion  to  the  prospect  btm 
them  in  the  teaching  profession.  To  [r- 
suade  them  to  adopt  the  latter,  their  r  Is- 
ters  or  parents  or  others  in  a  positioi  jto 
influence  them  might  kindle  a  worthy  h- 
bition  in  their  minds  to  devote  their  lies 
to  what  was  perhaps  the  highest  and  no!  1st 
of  all  professions,  giving  as  it  does  the  oplr- 
tunity  of  influencing  hundreds  of  yclg 
lives  at  their  most  impressionable  agiln 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  them  to  pula 
worthy  part  as  citizens  of  this  great  coun  to. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that,  fired  with  <|h 
hopes,  a  young  man  was  prepared  to  s;|i- 
fice  the  prospect  of  what  might  seem  attbr 
more  brilliant  career,  he  would  yet  be  bold 
to  consider  what  were  his  prospects  ;|a 
teacher  in  Friends'  schools,  not  ontyirf 
sufficient  income  for  his  personal  needs,  It, 
should  he  marry,  for  the  support  of  a  te 
and  the  education  of  his  children  and  |>- 
vision  for  their  careers;  also  what  prosjjtt 
there  was  of  a  sufficient  provision  for  tlln 
and  for  himself  when  the  time  came  thaie 
must  retire,  a  time  which,  under  mocln 
conditions,  with  the  great  strain  put  on  ie 
energy  of  a  teacher,  came  much  eaer 
than  formerly.  Looking  at  it  thus,  |e 
was  bound  to  admit  that,  quite  apart  f  pi 
mercenary  considerations,  such  a  boy  Id 
his  parents  would  find  grave  ground  or 
hesitation  before  taking  the  final  plungf 

W.  S.  Clark  stated  that  the  aveiie 
salaries  in  Friends'  Schools  in  1905  |e 
latest  figures  available) — exclusive  of  h<i- 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  junior  teadis 
under  twenty,  and  adding  £40  as  an  equl- 
lent  of  board  and  lodging — of  45  it 
teachers  were  /200,  and  of  42  woilk 
teachers  £120.  vVhile  such  figures  miit 
not  appear  to  compare  unfavorably  vii 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  some  out:ie 
secondary  schools,  it  must  be  rememb(|d 
that  such  teachers  only  gave  their  se'rvls 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  that  ie 
salaries  in  the  outside  schools  were  not  ft- 
trading  the  class  of  men  into  the  profess In 
who  were  needed  to  bring  our  education  ip 
line  with  that  given  in  other  compel  g 
countries.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  s- 
sistant  masters  started  at  twenty-nine  v  h 
.a  salary  of  ^135,  rising  in  twenty-one  yes 
to  ^360,  with  house  allowances,  a  pens  n 
at  sixty-five,  the  status  of  civil  servai  >, 
provision  for  widows  and  orphan  childi  1, 
and  strictly  limited  hours  of  work, 
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So  it  seemed  clear  to  the  speaker  (a)  that 
he  present  average  salaries  paid  in  our 
chools  were  not  such  as  should  be  paid  to 
he  highly  qualified  class  of  teacher  that 
vas  essential  in  our  schools,    (b)  That 
granted  that  the  salaries  might  barely  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  a  teacher  while  em- 
iloyed  in  the  school,  they  left  no  sufficient 
nargin  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  and  for 
hose  dependent  on  him.  (c)  That  the  So- 
iety's  most  urgent  problem  was  to  place  the 
:onditions  of  teachers  in  our  schools  on  a 
nore  satisfactory  and  liberal  basis.  And  (d) 
hat  any  scheme  for  doing  that  should  also 
lave  in  view  a  reliable  provision  for  a  retir- 
ng  allowance.    The  Education  Committee, 
he  School  Committees,  and  the  Teacher's 
3uild  were  at  present  considering  a  pension 
cheme,  respecting  which  it  seemed  clear 
hat  no  satisfactory  scheme  would  be  evolved 
vithout  very  liberal  outside  contributions. 
The  speaker  gave  figures  to  show  that  in 
>rder  to  carry  out  the  necessary  increase 
)f  salaries  and  provide  for  suitable  retiring 
tllowances,  two  additional  annual  sums  of 
£1,800  each  would  be  needed,  equal  to  an 
shdowment  of  /(jo.ooo,  or,  with  the  ^20,000 
he  Central  Education  Committee  had  been 
leeding  for  years — ^110,000.    With  some 
;uch  sum  as  that,  the  educational  future 
)f  the  Society,  humanly  speaking,  would 
)e  assured.    W.  S.  Clark  thought  the  sound 
ines  in  case  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
vere  entrusted  to  the  Central  Education 
]ommittee,  would  be  for  that  Committee 
:o  take  the  full  responsibility  for  the  pay- 
nents  to  the  Pension  Fund  for  which  School 
Committees  would  be  liable,  and  that  they 
;hould  further  assist  schools  to  pay  ade- 
quate salaries  to  their  staffs  by  contribu- 
:ing  Scholarships  or  Bursaries  to  children 
n  the  schools,  making  it  a  condition  that 
idequate  salaries  were  paid. 

Such  scheme  would  possibly  pave  the 
vay  for  an  edequate  scale  of  salaries  such 
is  would  attract  the  best  men  and  women 
:eachers;  and  would  also  assist  in  meeting 
:he  ever-pressing  problem  of  keeping  the 
iducation  in  our  schools  available  for  chil- 
lren  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  the 
vhole  cost,  while  making  that  education 
it  least  equal  in  value  to  that  given  in  out- 
ide  schools.  Some  Friends  might  think  the 
um  named  extravagant,  but  W.  S.  Clark 
eminded  Friends  of  the  statement  of  J.  S. 
lowntree  in  1901,  that  in  the  previous 
welve  years  Friends  had  contributed  /i  10,- 
XX)  for  new  buildings  and  equipment  of  their 
chools;  and  it  was  a  moderate  estimate  that 
£40,000  had  been  raised  for  the  same  objects 
n  the  succeeding  nine  years.  And  while 
t  was  obvious  that  the  concrete  appeal  (for 
mcks  and  mortar)  met  with  a  more  ready 
esponse  than  an  abstract  appeal  on  behalf 
)f  educational  needs,  he  thought  we  need 
lot  despair  of  raising  the  suggested  £100,- 
XX)  if  Friends  could  be  made  to  realize  the 
ibsolute  necessity  of  the  proper  staffing  of 
)ur  schools  if  they  were  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
iesigned  by  those  who  founded  them  in  the 
)ast  and  had  so  generously  contributed  to 
their  support  up  to  the  present  day.  All 
that  liberality  and  the  devoted  labor  of 
generations  would  be  thrown  away  if  we 
tailed  to  staff  our  schools  with  teachers  and 


headmasters  who  would  not  only  raise  the 
standard  of  education  to  at  least  the  level 
of  the  best  Secondary  Schools  outside,  but 
who  were  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Quakerism  themselves  and  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  would  fire  the  scholars  under  their 
care  with  the  same  spirit,  and  thus  send  into 
the  world  generation  after  generation  of 
workers  for  and  witnesses  to  the  Truth, 
ready  to  spend  their  lives  in  all  departments 
of  the  service  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  would  seem  to  have  laid  on  our 
small  branch  of  it  to  perform.  We  must 
remember  that  we  had  no  separated  class 
trained  as  ministers,  and  were  therefore  the 
more  bound  to  make  provision  for  the  best 
intellectual  equipment  of  all  our  members, 
that  they  might  be  fit  and  efficient  tools 
for  that  and  any  other  work  God  might  call 
them  to  do.  He  might  give  this  call  and 
might  prepare  the  way,  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  He  expected  man  to  do  for  himself 
what  lay  in  his  own  power.  Surely  it  thus 
lay  with  us  as  a  church  to  see  that  we  did 
not  fail  to  do  our  part  in  fully  equipping 
those  who  must  be  workers  for  Him  in  the 
future. —  The  Friend  (London.) 


The  First  Day  at  School. 

BY  BRUCE  CRAVEN. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

In  the  fall  of  every  year  a  vast  army  of 
school  children  go  forth  on  their  first  jour- 
ney to  that  mystic  unknown  realm  of  school. 
To  their  minds  it  is  an  event  as  momentous 
as  to  older  minds  is  the  entrance  into  the 
realities  of  life-work,  or  to  the  sailor  is  the 
entering  upon  an  uncharted  sea.  The 
innate  spirit  of  adventure,  the  inborn  desire 
to  know,  the  "wanderlust,"  all  contribute 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  keen  intellect  of 
the  little  tot  in  whose  limited  horizon  he 
himself  is  a  Columbus  setting  out  for  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Usually  the  undertaking  is  in  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness  and  of  pleasant  anticipations, 
with  a  willing  mind  and  an  anxious  heart, 
a  plastic  brain,  and  a  yielding  character. 
Turning  his  back  on  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, he  advances  into  the  world  of  knowl- 
edge and  enlightenment.  Woe  be  unto  him 
who  turns  this  spirit  into  rebellion  against 
Deing  taught  and  into  selfish  defiance  of 
the  guiding  hands  that  are  held  out  to  help! 
On  the  issues  of  the  beginning  often  depend 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  school  life,  for 
then  the  attitude  of  the  child  is  most  easily 
fixed  for  all  time. 

One  reason  that  the  wrong  attitude  is 
so  frequently  found  is  that  the  parents  and 
the  teachers  fail  to  remember  their  own  first 
day  at  school.  A  clear  recollection  of  those 
early  trials  does  much  to  promote  under- 
standing and  consequent  teaching  of  the 
young.  To  me,  the  first  day  at  school  is 
as  clear  in  all  its  details  as  the  happenings 
of  yesterday,  and  that  even  the  distinctness 
of  the  memory  can  ever  fade,  does  not  seem 
possible.  The  indelible  impressions  of  the 
lessons  of  that  first  day  are  so  deep  that  they 
are  fixed  in  my  life  as  were  the  laws  among 
the  Medes  and  Persians. 


Perhaps  the  condition  of  my  overwrought 


nerves  and  the  abnormal  attentiveness  that 
comes  from  uncertainty  and  anxiety  were 
the  causes  of  the  fact  that  the  lessons  of  that 
day  meant  so  much  to  me.  However  that 
may  be,  there  were  no  seeds  lost  that  were 
cast  in  my  direction.  The  gentle  but  firm 
admonition  to  some  noisy  boys,  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  Bible  lesson  and  prayer 
and  the  rebuke  to  the  noisy  boys  again,  the 
appeal  of  the  teacher  for  attention  so  that 
she  could  "help  the  children  the  most  possi- 
ble"— these,  and  many  other  incidents  of 
that  day  were  the  bases  for  life  habits. 

As  the  morning  hours  passed  I  noticed 
the  boys  were  getting  restless  and  frequently 
asking  to  be  excused,  and  not  wishing  to 
appear  odd,  I  followed  their  example  and 
held  up  my  hand.  The  teacher  was  busy 
with  a  lesson  and  replied  "presently." 
She  meant  of  course  for  me  to  wait  until  she 
should  finish  that  lesson,  but  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  word  except  that  it  sounded  like 
"pleasantly,"  so  I  went  out  so  pleasantly 
that  she  did  not  know  of  it  until  I  returned. 
She  told  me  that  I  should  not  have  left 
without  permission,  and  1  was  astounded 
and  hastened  to  explain.  The  big  boys  and 
girls  laughed,  but  the  teacher  saw  the  point 
and  made  them  stop  their  laughing,  and 
said  that  I  had  acted  naturally  and  that 
the  fault  was  hers.  This  won  my  heart 
completely,  for  I  had  never  known  before 
that  grown  people  make  mistakes,  and  this 
was  my  first  suggestion  that  after  all  some 
of  the  grown  people  might  have  the  faculty 
of  understanding  little  children  and  their 
ways. 

When  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  my 
cousin  and  I  worked  on  our  slates,  and  once 
when  we  had  them  filled  with  figures  the 
teacher  happened  to  see  them,  and  patted 
us  on  the  head  aad  said  that  we  would  be 
great  mathematicians  some  day.  I  did 
not  know  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  big 
word,  but  soon  discovered  it,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  record  that  six  years  later  in  that 
same  schoolroom  duplicate  prizes  were 
presented  to  those  same  two  little  boys  for 
being  the  best  students  in  arithmetic.  A 
college  professor  presented  the  prizes  to  us, 
and  said  a  good  deal  about  the  natural 
aptitude  for  mathematics  and  other  mean- 
ingless platitudes,  but  we  two  knew  as  well 
as  we  knew  anything  that  we  had  won  the 
prizes  by  hard  work  and  -that  we  had  worked 
hard  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than 
that  we  believed  we  were  expected  to  be 
great  mathematicians. 

When  school  ended  I  started  for  home 
on  a  run,  and  did  not  stop  until  I  met  my 
mother  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and  told  her 
that  the  teacher  said  to  tell  her  1  had  made 
a  fine  start,  and  1  was  going  every  day  and 
1  just  liked  it.  My  love  for  knowledge  had 
been  made  secure,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  day  since  that  1  have  not  wanted  to  go  to 
school.  The  first  word  I  learned  to  spell 
was  "can,"  and  the  teacher  told  me  it  was 
a  good  word  and  with  it  I  could  do  anything, 
and  it  has  ever  since  signified  to  me  the 
promise  of  unlimited  possibility  to  whom- 
soever will.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that 
with  the  glory  of  childhood  too  often  passes 
even  the  remembrance  of  it.  The  teacher 
is  unfortunate  who  does  not  remember 
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her  first  day  at  school,  and  who  does  not 
know  that  she  has  the  power  to  make  or 
mar  when  the  little  children  come  to  her  for 
the  first  day  with  minds  prepared  for  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  and  whose  very  attitude 
speaks  the  words  of  the  poet:  "Trailing 
clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  from  God  who 
is  our  home." — From  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, [Ninth  Month]  15,  1910. 


Some  Live  Educational  Issues. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  great  National 
Education-Association  in  Boston  during  the 
Seventh  Month  was  noticed  in  a  previous 
number  of  The  Friend.  In  two  respects 
the  meeting  was  particularly  notable.  The 
attendance  attained  porportions  (nearly 
20,000)  that  indicated  a  revival  of  interest, 
and  put  aside  for  the  present  at  least  any 
thought  that  the  Association  had  outlived 
its  usefulness.  Then  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  a  woman  was  elected  president. 
This  action  was  taken  in  the  open  meeting 
and  in  the  face  of  a  commitee's  report  nomi- 
nating a  man.  There  are  not  wanting  those 
who  predict  that  this  will  be  a  death-blow 
to  the  Association,  but  Ella  F.  Young,  the 
new  president,  has  won  out  in  too  many 
battles  to  be  defeated  in  her  effort  to  make 
next  year's  meeting  a  memorable  one.  As 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago  here 
is  her  record  as  given  by  the  Journal  0} 
Education:  "The  city  has  been  at  peace 
educationally  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Not  a  measure  advocated  by  her 
has  failed  to  have  unanimous  approval  of 
the  board  of  education.  Not  a  measure 
opposed  by  her  has  failed  to  be  defeated  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  More  important  con- 
structive city  school  legislation  in  her  term 
than  in  the  same  time  in  ♦hat  or  any  other 
city." 

So  in  reciting  some  live  educational  inter- 
ests it  might  be  suitable  to  put  the  proper 
recognition  of  women  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
with  a  word  of  satisfaction  that  it  has  come 
about  in  such  good  measure  in  our  day! 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
is  of  general  interest,  from  the  fact  that  the 
topics  of  discussion  represent  the  live  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  year,  and  the  volume 
of  proceedings  makes  it  possible  for  an 
annual  fee  of  two  dollars  to  keep  up  to  date 
in  these  matters.  At  the  last  meeting  there 
were  about  one  hundred  speakers,  who  had 
what  we  Friends  would  call  a  message. 
Some  note  of  the  subjects  of  a  few  of  these 
addresses,  with  now  and  then  a  quotation 
from  them  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

The  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard, 
Charles  W.  Eliot  spoke  on  the  "Value  Dur- 
ing Education  of  a  Life  Career  Motive." 
As  our  civilization  gets  more  complex  and 
our  means  of  education  more  perfected, 
teachers  find  that  children  in  too  many  cases 
have  no  appetite  for  school  work  and  drop 
out  of  the  grades.  President  Eliot  puts 
this  fact  in  the  following  startling  way, 
"Multitudes  of  American  children  take  no. 
interest  in  their  school  work,  or  seeing  no 
connection  between  their  studies  and  the 
means  of  later  earning  a  good  livelihood, 
drop  out  of  school  far  too  early  of  their  own 
accord,  or  at  least  offer  no  effective  resist- 


ance to  the  desire  of  unwise  parents  that 
they  stop  study  and  go  to  work.  More- 
over from  lack  of  interest,  they  acquire 
while  in  school  a  listless  way  of  working." 
The  correction  for  this,  in  President  Eliot's 
thought  is  "a  wise  preliminary  choice  of  a 
life  career,"  in  which  choice  parents  and 
teachers  shall  "guide  the  inexperienced 
child."  The  veteran  educator  anticipated 
the  objection  that  this  is  a  task  too  difficult 
for  overburdened  teachers,  by  saying,  "Ger- 
many, France,  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
can  all  show  this  thing  actually  done." 
As  to  the  practical  means  of  adding  this 
important  training  to  the  school  course 
here  is  the  suggestion:  "the  best  way  is  to 
increase  school  time  per  day  and  per  year." 
So  the  teachers  of  the  country  find  one  more 
new  requirement  added  to  their  longjist  of 
difficulties,  but  see  a  glimmer  of  hope'in  the 
thought  that  it  will  relieve  the  mass  of 
children  of  their  present  inattention. 

The  Physical  Education  of  Girls  claimed 
a  hearing  from  several  experts.  After 
some  years  of  varied  experience  in  this  line 
of  work,  physical  exhaustion  has  been 
found  to  be  the  result  of  too  many  gym 
nasium  courses.  Perhaps  Dr.  Sargent 
struck  the  keynote  of  this  protest  in  the 
title,  "Physical  Torture  is  not  Physical 
Culture."  The  point  of  which  is,  not  that 
we  should  have  less  physical  culture,  but 
that  we  should  have  less  of  the  wrong  kind. 
Closely  related  to  lines  of  physical  work  is 
the  school  hygiene  movement,  upon  which 
some  wise  things  were  said.  Perhaps  the 
following  quotation  will  be  a  clue  to  the 
direction  of  thought  in  this  line.  "To  be 
acutely  conscious  of  one's  physical  health  is 
bad.  One  should  not  be  thinking  of  his 
body  or  of  his  soul.  He  should  be  thinking 
of  his  job  and  of  his  God.  If  gymnastics 
make  us  think  of  our  body  they  are  bad.  If 
philosophy  makes  us  think  of  our  soul,  it  is 
bad.  If  athletics  and  philosophy  lead  us  to 
live  a  more  abundant  life,  they  are  good  for 
us." 

The  new  thought  on  "College  Discipline," 
which  has  yet  to  justify  itself  to  most  of  us 
by  results,  found  this  expression  from  the 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  "Young 
people  in  college  should  be  left  to  manage 
their  own  conduct.  Provided  some  one 
knows  what  they  are  doing,  the  more  they 
are  let  alone  the  better.  The  best  disci- 
plinary officer  is  the  one  who  doesn't  allow 
things  to  happen."  If  more  colleges  had 
this  officer,  "who  doesn't  allow  things  to 
happen,"  doubtless  the  general  public 
would  have  more  faith.  "The  training  of 
Teachers  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  the  Libra- 
ry, and  in  a  Knowledge  of  Children's  Books," 
presents  an  old  friend  in  a  new  dress.  Here- 
tofore it  has  mostly  been  assumed  that 
teachers  need  only  have  their  attention 
directed  to  the  importance  of  stimulating 
children  to  love  books  and  to  use  libraries 
and  it  would  be  done.  Now  it  is  recognized 
that  this  is  a  high  art,  requiring  special 
training,  "The  only  satisfactory  way  in 
which  the  need  can  be  met,"  it  is  said  ,  "is 
for  the  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
to  introduce  courses  of  study  that  shall  give 
to  every  student  thorough  training  in  the 
use  of  the  catalog,  periodical  indexes,  ref- 
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erence  books,  etc.,  and  in  a  knowlege 
of  children's  books."  "Replies  receisd 
from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  normal  scl  ©1 
graduates  all  over  the  country,  who  r 
been  trained  in  their  professional  co 
in  the  use  of  books  and  a  knowledge 
children's  books  agree  that  the  knowk 
gained  thereby  is  one  of  their  most  valu 
assets." 

"Tendencies  in  Industrial  Educatic 
"The  place  of  the  Agricultural  HighSc!|bl 
in  the  System  of  Public  Ehucation," 
"The  Vocational  Value  of  the  Housel 
Arts"  make  a  group  of  subjects  now  q 
to  the  fore.  It  will  be  long  till  the  lla 
word  is  said  on  these  subjects,  but  het  i: 
a  paragraph  that  seems  well  worth  quot  g 
"Every  man  needs  and  should  be  provik 
with  two  sorts  of  education — one  to  fit  hir  to 
work,  the  other  to  fit  him  to  live.  The  vo 
sorts  should  be  combined  in  the  same  syst  jn 
proceeding  side  by  side  in  proper  pro]  r- 
tion.  It  would  be  a  fatal  blunder  to  tr 
mit  in  our  system  of  American  education  ne 
establishment  and  the  maintenance  jof 
entirely  separate  systems  of  trade  schcls 
There  is  no  place  for  peasant  schools,  pi 
separate  schools,  for  special  classes  of  }y 
sort  in  a  democracy.  Such  a  separatioi  bf 
the  purely  cultural  from  the  purely  prz  i 
cal  or  vocational  would  inevitably  incn  be 
social  cleavage  along  vocational  lines,  w(  Id 
be  uneconomic  in  effort,  time  and  moik 
and  would  prove  a  disintegrating  fofe, 
tending  to  destroy  the  unity  of  educa  >n 
and  the  homogeneity  of  our  population. 

So  one  might  continue  to  browse  alrn  st 
indefinitely  through  the  reports  of  is 
great  educational  conference.  Perhps 
enough  is  here  given  to  stimulate  intelst 
in  the  printed  proceedings  as  a  whle. 
As  noted  in  the  beginning,  some  survejpf 
these  as  they  appear,  makes  the  easlt 
and  most  effective  way  of  keeping  unn 
education.  J.  H.  El 

Without  the  consolations  of  religion,  |ir 
search  for  happiness  will  be  fruitless.  |e 
world  with  all  its  glittering  pleasures  In 
yield  us  no  solid  enjoyment;  the  mind  ill 
be  involved  in  continual  anxiety  and  |i- 
settlement,  a  prey  to  disappointment  Id 
vexation,  and  incapable  of  taking  any  fcl 
satisfaction,  even  in  the  good  things  of  Ms 
life;  while,  as  regards  that  which  is  to  coe, 
there  will  be,  "a  fearful  looking  for  of  jtjg- 
ment  and  firery  indignation."  Like  |e 
mariner  driven  upon  the  boisterous  ocln 
without  a  pilot  or  compass,  we  shall  be  |e 
sport  of  every  adverse  gale,  tossed  by  eviiy 
angry  billow,  and  continually  in  dreaclf 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  threatening  d<  p, 
without  the  cheering  hope  of  being  sally 
landed  at  last  in  the  haven  of  eternal  rlf. 
—Thomas  Evans. 


The  strength  of  affection  is  a  proof 
of  the  worthiness  of  the  object,  but  of 
largeness  of  the  soul  which  loves.  L 
descends,  not  ascends.  The  might  of  a  ri 
depends  not  on  the  quality  of  the 
through  which  it  passes,  but  on  the  in 
haustibleness   and   depth  of  the  spr 
from  which  it  proceeds. — F.  W.  Robe 
son. 
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For  The  Friend, 

Living  Epistles. 

At  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
our  Lord  says,  "Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad;  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven;  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you."  While  Matthew 
and  Luke  differ  regarding  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  to  form  and  adaptation,  that 
reported  in  Matthew  being  addressed  to  the 
disciples,  while  that  given  by  Luke  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  people,  still  so  far  as  their 
fundamental  ideas  and  real  subject-matter 
are  concerned,  the  two  sermons  are  identi- 
cal, however,  this  does  not  so  much  con- 
cern us,  as  the  application  of  these  two  texts 
to  our  everyday  life  and  experience. 

Since  the  early  dawn  of  Christendom  up 
to  our  day,  a  continual  warfare  is  being 
waged  between  the  hosts  of  darkness  and 
the  armies  of  truth  and  righteousness.  This 
has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 
When  Nero  burnt  those  Christians  at  the 
stake,  outside  the  walls  of  imperial  Rome, 
he  kindled  a  fire  that  has  never  gone  out. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sufferings 
of  early  Friends  for  the  truth  as  they  saw 
it,  have  read  of  deeds  of  heroism  and 
Christian  fortitude,  unexcelled  in  the  annals 
of  religious  history. 

While  it  is  true  that  as  individuals  com- 
posing the  Society  of  Friends,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  pass  through  the  fiery  trials 
our  forefathers  did,  living  as  we  do  in  an 
ige  of  religious  freedom,  still  to  those  who 
lave  had  that  new  name  written  upon  their 
learts,  come  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
'Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
nanner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my 
;ake." 

The  Christian's  path  of  duty  does  not 
ilways  run  through  flowery  fields  and  in 
feasant  places,  it  leads  to  Calvary,  in  the 
ootsteps  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who 
aassed  that  way.  The  Christian  man  or 
woman  is  or  should  be  a  marked  individual; 
ie  or  she  should  stand  out  from  the  world 
is  a  peculiar  people;  in  the  world,  but  not 
of  the  world,  earthy  and  yet  spiritual;  living 
epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  nominal 
Christian,  that  dear  lukewarm  brother  or 
sister,  hanging  on  to  religion  with  one  hand 
ind  on  to  the  world  with  the  other,  and 
Jnfortunately  our  Society  is  not  exempt. 
You  will  remember  Christ's  attitude  toward 
such,  He  says,  "  Because  thou  art  neither 
riot  nor  cold,  1  will  spue  thee  out  of  my 
Tiouth,"  He  considered  them  a  menace 
then  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  they  are 
to-day. 

It  is  true  that  some  who  have  taken  a 
iefinite  stand  for  Christ,  by  it  have  lost 
riends,  money  and  influence.  The  things 
they  once  did  can  now  be  done  no  longer; 
out  Christ  says,  "  Blessed  are  ye  because  ye 
iave  done  it  for  my  sake." 

Passive  religion  should  give  way  to  a 
nilitant  church. 
Vou  have  no  foes  you  say? 
Mas,  my  friend  the  boast  is  poor. 


He  who  has  battled  in  the  fight  the  brave  endure 
Must  have  made  foes. 


You've  been  a  coward  in  the  fight. 

The  times  indeed  call  for  strong  men  and 
women  of  high  ideals  and  unselfish  pur- 
poses; for  lives  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
great  Master  hand. 

Is  there  a  thought  in  all  this  for  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting?  Is  there  not  a 
danger  that  with  increased  wealth,  social 
standing  and  exclusiveness,  will  come  a 
natural  tendency  to  neglect  religious  duties, 
and  the  deadening  of  spiritual  life?  Are 
we  going  to  circulate  among  ourselves,  and 
minister  to  ourselves  only;  or  are  we  going 
to  send  forth  a  message  of  life  to  the  multi- 
tudes around  us?  And  how  shall  we  send 
forth  a  message  of  life,  if  we  have  not  the 
life  within  us?  We  may  look  at  this  in 
any  light  we  choose,  but  it  still  remains 
true  that— 

"The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be, 
We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own, 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny, 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown." 

Someone  has  said  that,  "less  talk  and 
more  walk;  less  wishing  and  more  doing, 
less  preaching  and  more  practising;  less 
organization  and  more  life;  less  wheels  and 
more  spirit  in  the  machinery;  less  pretense 
and  more  genuineness,  are  great  requisites 
in  the  world  of  to-day." 

May  we  be  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 
May  we  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  message  for  mankind,  and  in  the  words 
of  our  Divine  Lord, — ■ 

"Say  not  ye,  there  are  yet  four  months, 
and  then  cometh  harvest?  Behold,  I  say 
unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the 
fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest." 

J.  W.  Dorland. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Ninth  Month  21,  1910. 

For  "  The  Fbiend." 

The  Way  of  Life. 

"Life  is  a  tireless  conserver,  while  death 
is  a  frightful  waster." 

Jesus  Christ  voiced  this  when  He  said, 
"  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save,"  and 
nothing  has  changed  the  whole  course  of 
human  history  so  much  as  his  attitude 
toward  life  and  death. 

"The  Middle  Ages  thought  in  terms  of 
death  not  in  terms  of  life. 

If  a  man  thought  differently  from  his 
age,  he  was  sent  to  the  rack,  if  he  did  not 
recant,  he  was  burned  in  the  square  and 
his  ashes  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven :  let  the  enemies  of  God  be  annihil- 
ated and  let  the  kingdom  of  love  and  peace 
be  established  by  the  thumbscrew,  the  boot, 
the  rack!  If  a  new  truth  appeared,  the 
attempt  was  made  too  crush  it  by  sheer 
brute  force;  if  a  fresh  torch  began  to  throw 
light  in  the  darkness,  it  was  extinguished 
with  an  iron  hand!"  With  little  exception 
this  has  been  the  method  in  all  the  past  in 
dealing  with  people  of  advanced  thought. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  strife  and  awful 
carnage  of  the  centuries,  much  of  which 
has  resulted  from  misunderstood  religious 
opinions,  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the 
terrible  waste  of  life's  most  precious  gifts. 
The  instincts  and  habits  of  those  times  were 
not  to  convert  the  unbeliever,  but  to  make 


an  end  of  him,  not  to  teach  others  faith  in  the 
true  God  but  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of 
that  God  upon  them,  as  Jonah  did  upon 
the  people  of  Nineveh. 

One  of  the  most  profound  differences 
between  the  past  ages  and  our  own  is  the 
view  now  taken  of  life  and  all  of  its  unlimited 
possibilities. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  endure  what  was 
once  considered  ineveitable.  Small  pox 
once  swept  whole  communities  out  of  ex- 
istence, while  the  black  death  alone  took 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  during  a  few  years — to  say  nothing 
of  the  ravages  of  famine  and  of  war. 

Women  and  children  were  treated  with 
contempt  or  neglect,  while  the  diseased  and 
aged  were  frequently  left  to  a  sad  fate. 

A  new  attitude  is  now  observable  in  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Our 
educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 
are  based  upon  the  worth  of  the  human 
soul,  instead  of  its  worthlessness. 

Our  Republic  has  been  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  a  new  political  regime, 
based  upon  equality,  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  with  all  its  defects  and  our  strenuous 
ex-president  is  the  epitome  of  its  ideals. 
In  like  manner  National  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  are  expressions  of  such  a  sense 
of  responsibility  as  our  fathers  did  not 
grasp.  The  efforts  now  put  forth  to  relieve 
the  congestion  of  our  cities  and  to  lift  the 
unfortunate  who  have  been  "submerged," 
from  one  cause  or  another,  are  but  further 
evidences  of  the  estimate  real  Christians 
have  of  their  fellowmen. 

At  present,  and  probably  far  more  in  the 
future,  we  shall  see  that  all  things  which  are 
superior,  with  patient  effort  have  been 
evolved  from  that  which  is  inferior;  for  as 
the  lilly  grows  out  of  the  slime  and  many 
trees  are  nourished  by  a  mulch  of  decaying 
leaves,  so  every  human  trait  of  excellence 
has  its  roots  in  that  which  is  admirable.  If 
the  stubborn  child  is  rightly  disciplined  his 
character  may  evolve  into  one  of  persever- 
ance and  the  mischievous  will  prove  the 
most  cheerful,  while  the  ambitious  and 
inquisitive  youths  frequently  turn  into  men 
of  unusual  service. 

Thus  every  condition,  however  discour- 
aging, has  the  promise  of  producing  better 
things,  and  it  is  the  way  of  life  to  transform 
them  into  the  more  excellent  results. 

It  is  this  view  that  has  turned  condemna- 
tion into  redemption,  and  tradition  into 
conservation  of  all  that  is  worthy.  "In 
every  field  of  thought,  in  every  department 
of  individual,  social  and  national  endeavor, 
in  all  attempts  to  deal  with  moral  and  phy- 
sical disease,  the  sovereign  word  to-day  is 
Save.  Life  is  everywhere  invoked  to  drive 
out  hate ;  the  best  is  set  to  subdue  the  worst," 
And  if  the  process  is  slow  and  many  a  reac- 
tion sets  in,  let  us  take  heart  in  the  fact  that 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power  have  kept  both 
eternal  vigilance  and  patience  throughout 
the  age-long  struggle,  never  despairing  of 
the  outcome — but  ever  bringing  into  our 
experience  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Saviour's  words,  "  I  am  come  that  ye  might 
have  life  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more 
abundantly." 

Joseph  Elkinton. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


TWO  SEEDS. 

I  hid  a  selfish  little  thought, 

To  think  and  think  about, 
I  did  not  know  it  would  be  caught, 

Or  ever  be  found  out. 
But  it  was  like  a  little  seed, 

And  it  began  to  sprout! 
It  grew  into  a  little  weed, 

And  blossomed  in  a  pout! 

I  hid  another  little  thought, 

'Twas  pleasant,  sweet,  and  kind; 
So,  if  this  time  it  should  be  caught, 

I  knew  I  shouldn't  mind. 
1  thought  about  it,  hour  by  hour, 

'Twas  growing  all  the  while, 
It  blossomed  in  a  lovely  flower, 

A  happy  little  smile! 

Isabella  Cause  Little,  in  S.  S.  Times. 


Keeping  Engagements. — A  friend  of 
mine  was  having  a  private  conference  with 
ex-President  Roosevelt,  discussing  a  matter 
of  importance,  when  his  personal  telephone 
bell  rang.  The  President  answered,  and  a 
boyish  voice  said:  "Who  is  this?" 

"It  is  the  President." 

"Is  Archie  there?" 

"He  is  not  here,  but  I  think  he  is  some- 
where about." 

"Well,  he  promised  to  come  and  play  with 
me  at  two  o'clock,  and  now  it  is  three,  and 
he  has  not  come,  and  I  am  very  much  dis- 
appointed." 

"  I  will  look  the  matter  up  at  once,"  said 
the  man  of  affairs.  He  spoke  with  as  much 
interest  and  determination  as  would  have 
been  manifested  over  any  question  of  state 
craft  or  public  policy.  Turning  to  the  house 
telephone,  he  soon  located  Archie,  and  said 
"Did  you  have  an  engagement  to  meet  a 
playmate  at  two  o'clock?  and  if  so,  why  have 
you  not  kept  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  promised  to  meet  one  of  the 
boys,  but  I  forgot  all  about  it." 

"Go  to  him  at  once,  and  apologize." 

The  President  then  gave  his  son  a  homily 
on  the  morality  of  keeping  an  engagement, 
something  like  this:  "Not  to  keep  an  en- 
gagement is  to  be  guilty  of  a  species  of 
falsehood,  and  it  should  be  as  carefully 
avoided  as  any  other  variation  from  the 
truth.  Charge  your  mind  with  the  fact  so 
that  you  will  be  in  no  more  danger  of  for 
getting  it  than  you  would  be  of  forgetting 
any  moral  or  religious  duty.  Such  action  is 
a  great  help  in  the  development  of  a  manly 
character.  If  you  play  fast  and  loose  with 
these  promises,  you  will  lose  the  fine  sense 
of  duty,  and  undermine  your  whole  char- 
acter." 

If  you  keep  engagements  as  a  boy,  you 
will  keep  them  as  a  man;  if  you  are  careless 
with  them  now,  you  will  have  to  learn  new 
principles,  or  be  a  failure  in  life.  Never 
forget  that  honor  and  manliness  require  you 
to  keep  all  your  engagements,  or  to  make 
timely  and  adequate  explanation. — Selected. 


Two  Giant  Windmills. — On  the  ocean 
beach,  within  the  limits  of  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  stand  two 
gigantic  windmills;  in  fact,  they  are  beyond 
question  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
wind-driving  pieces  of  machinery  to  be  found 


in  the  world.  Even  Holland  possesses  no 
such  big  windmills. 

These  windmills  are  used  to  pump  up 
water  into  several  immense  reservoirs  loca- 
ted on  elevated  points  in  the  great  park 
grounds.  From  these  reservoirs  the  water 
is  distributed  all  over  the  park  to  furnish 
a  supply  for  general  irrigation  purposes;  also 
to  keep  the  many  artificial  lakes  full  and  to 
supply  the  hundreds  of  captive  animals 
kept  in  the  inclosures.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  gallons  are  pumped  daily  from  fresh- 
water springs  up  into  the  large  reservoirs 
It  keeps  both  of  the  giant  mills  pretty  busy 
most  of  the  time  to  keep  up  with  the  im- 
mense demand  for  water.  The  mills  were 
located  on  the  beach  for  the  reason  that  a 
stiff  wind  is  blowing  constantly  there. 

Each  mill  is  the  exact  duplicate  of  the 
other.  The  main  tower  is  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  is  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  total  length  of  each  of  the  four 
vanes  from  tip  to  tip  is  two  hundred  feet, 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  centre  of  the 
driving  shaft,  thus  describing  a  circle  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  power  of 
these  mills  largely  depends  upon  the  force 
and  speed  of  the  winds.  The  maximum 
driving  power  engineers  estimate  at  nearly 
one  hundred  horse-power  to  each  of  the  mills 

One  of  these  mills  was  built  several  years 
ago;  but  it  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  fur 
nish  the  immense  water  power,  and  a  dupli- 
cate mill  was  recently  completed.  The  cost 
of  each  mill  and  the  pumping  machinery 
was  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
The  other  giant  mill  is  located  farther  down 
the  beach. — The  Visitor. 


"  I  Never  Drink." — When  General  Grant 
was  in  command  of  the  army  before  Vicks 
burg,  several  officers  were  once  gathered 
at  his  headquarters.  One  of  the  number 
invited  the  others  to  a  social  glass.  All  ac 
cepted  except  one.  He  asked  to  be  excused, 
remarking,  "  I  never  drink."  A  few  days 
afterward  this  total  abstainer  received  a 
note  from  General  Grant  requesting  him  to 
report  at  headquarters.  Upon  his  doing  so, 
Grant  said:  "You  are  the  officer,  I  believe, 
who  said  the  other  day  that  you  never 
drank."  The  young  man  replied  that  he 
was.  "Then,"  continued  the  general,  "you 
are  the  man  I  have  been  looking  for  to  take 
charge  of  the  commissiary  department, 
and  I  order  you  to  be  detailed  for  that  duty." 
All  through  the  remainder  of  the  war  he 
served  in  that  capacity,  and  after  General 
Grant  became  president  the  young  man  who 
never  drank  was  again  in  demand.  The 
president,  needing  a  very  trustworthy  man 
for  an  important  position,  gave  him  the 
appointment. — L.  A.  Banks. 


Sir  Andrew  Clark,  the  great  London 
physician,  said:  "I  am  speaking  solemnly 
and  carefully  in  the  presence  of  truth,  and 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  considerably  within  the 
mark  when  I  say  to  you  that,  going  the 
round  of  my  hospital  wards  to-day,  seven 
out  of  every  ten  owed  their  ill  health  to 
alcohol." 


The  Chief  Cause. — Said  Judge  Butler,  of 
Cairo,  Illinois,  at  the  close  of  a  murder  trial: 


to 


"The  case  at  bar  is  the  seventy-sixth  mun 
case  I  have  tried,  either  as  state's  attorr 
or  as  judge,  during  the  past  nineteen  yes 
I  have  kept  a  careful  record  of  every  o 
and  I  have  to  say  that  in  seventy-five  ( 
of  the  seventy-six,  liquor  was  the  excit 
cause." 

-  Science  and  Industry. 

Bagdad  Camels. — Nearly  90,000  cam  is 
are  used  in  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad  as  bea  s 
of  burden,  and  with  donkeys  they  form 
only  means  of  carrying  goods  to  inla  i 
points.  Camel  caravans  go  in  "string: 
seven  camels  to  the  string,  with  two  it  1 
in  charge.  For  a  camel  450  pounds 
a  good  load,  the  pack  being  divided  iij) 
halves.  A  burdened  camel  travels 
miles  an  hour;  on  long  trips  across 
desert  twelve  miles  a  day  is  an  aver, 
march,  though  swift  messengers,  like 
mounted  dromedary  posts  from  Bagc  1 
to  Mossoul  and  Damascus,  make  for 
fifty  and  even  more  miles  at  a  stretch. 

Freight  between  Bagdad  and  inland  poi 
in  Mesopotamia  is  commonly  packed 
pairs  of  bales,  each  bale  weighing  about : 
pounds,  for  the  convenience  of  camel  driv 
in  loading.    The  rates  charged  for  carry 
freight  across  the  desert  vary  with  con  - 
tions,  being  lowest  when  camels  are  che, 
labor  and  pasture  plentiful,  and  freij  t 
offerings  none  too  numerous.    For  a  co 
mon  burden  camel,  $30  is  a  fair  price,  thoi 
the  trotters  or  swift  messenger  camels 
worth  more.    A  young  camel  can  sometin 
be  had  about  Bagdad  for  as  little  as  I3  or 
Besides  its  use  for  riding  and  carry] 
purposes,  the  Mesopotamian  Arabs  depe 
on  the  camel  for  milk.    Shoes  are  rm 
from  its  tough,  calloused  hide,  and  in  tin 
of  famine  its  brittle,  strong-tasting  flesh 
eaten.    Condensed  milk,  made  by  boil 
fresh  camel  milk  until  evaporation  lea 
only  a  hard,  chalky  substance,  is  pri;I 
among  the  desert  nomads.    By  rubbt 
this  substance  between  the  hands,  it  t 
duces  to  powder,  and  when  mixed  w|i 
warm  water  it  makes  a  refreshing  dnk 
highly   esteemed   among   the  desertfc;. 
"Mereesy,"  as  it  is  called,  will  keep  in  c<|- 
dition  for  two  years.    When  made  fr<§ 
buttermilk,  it  tastes  sour,  and  is  prim 
among  Arabs  who  have  eaten  much  of  swf 
dates.    Fresh,  warm  camel  milk  is  also  1| 
food  of  many  valuable  horses  owned  § 
desert  sheiks. 

Camel  calves  are  weaned  in  their  eleverja 
or  twelfth  month.  When  a  camel  caravl 
is  on  the  march,  the  very  young  camels  :p 
often  tied  upon  the  backs  of  the  motlp 
animals,  since  they  cannot  endure  the  | 
tigue  of  a  long  march.  Valuable  dogs  a§ 
Arab  desert  hounds,  called  "slugeys,"  a  f 
ride  in  the  same  way. 

Unless  camels  have  been  especially  trairll 
to  abstinence,  they  cannot  go  as  long  as  § 
commonly  supposed  without  water.  Wr 
marching  near  rivers,  they  drink  twice 
day.  They  feed  largely  on  the  touj 
scrubby  verdure  known  locally  as  car  1 
thorn,  which  grows  throughout  Mesopo  • 
mia,  except  on  the  extreme  desert  wast . 
Their  habits  are  peculiar;  unlike  horses,  tr  f 
seem  to  feel  no  fondness  for  their  human  H 
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sociates,[though  they  will  seldom  wander  far 
from  the  caravan  tents,  even  if  left  untied 
over  night.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  two  or  three  thousand  camels  on  the 
desert  waste  outside  Bagdad's  walls.  They 
represent  the  combined  herds  of  caravans 
which  have  met  at  Bagdad,  bringing  in 
wool,  etc.,  and  taking  out  other  cargoes  to 
different  parts  of  Mesopotamia. — Weekly 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 

Forbear  to  Speak  Hastily. — From  the 
beginning  of  the  day  to  nightfall  we  need  to 
say,  not  to  our  neighbor,  but  to  ourselves — 
forbear;  and  again,  forbear.  Seldom  do  we 
regret  silence,  often  must  we  lament  speech. 
Our  hasty  words,  impetuously  spoken,  lin- 
ger in  wounded  memory  and  leave  scars. 
One  questions  whether  affection  is  again  the 
same  after  an  unjust  or  brutal  attack  has 
flawed  its  perfect  arc.  In  the  home  realm, 
where  relatives  meet  in  the  unrestraint  of 
daily  intercourse  and  the  social  guard  is 
down,  there  is  always  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  forbearance.  Wait  a  little;  repress 
the  impulse  to  censure;  drive  back  the  spirit 
which  is  bitter  and  bristling,  and  wear 
the  look  and  speak  the  language  of  amia- 
bility. Recall  the  assertion  of  a  certain  old 
book,  that  "better  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  If  the 
small  son  or  daughter  has  transgressed, 
forbear  reproof  until  assured  that  the  error 
was  intentional;  that  the  accident  was  due 
not  to  innocent  misunderstanding,  but  to 
wilful  mischief.  If  the  friend  fails  to  do 
what  in  given  circumstances  is  expected  of 
her,  forbear  the  unkind  reflection,  and  give 
her  the  benefit  of  charity.  Most  wrongs, 
right  themselves  and  most  frictions  are 
smoothed  if  only  forbearance  directs  the 
domestic  engineering. — Harper's  Bazaar. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Two  pamphlets  and  two  eight-page  tracts  have  been 
received,  as  follows: 
Thomas  Ellwood,  40  pp.,  illustrations;  price,  per 
100,  7/-  net. 

The  Mission  of  the  Quakers,  16  pp.,  price,  per 
100,  7/6  net. 

A  Friend  and  a  General,  8  pp.,  from  Journal  of  the 

Life  of  Joseph  Hoag;  price,  per  100,  2/8  net. 
The  Man  that  Died  for  Me,  8  pp.;  price,  per  100 

2/8  net.  '  V 

These  are  "new  publications  "  of  Friends'  Tract  Asso- 
uation,  15  Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
London,  E.  C,  England,  although  one  is  a  second  edi- 
tion and  another  a  seventh.  All  have  been  read  with 
merest  and  mostly  with  approbation. — Ed. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Stillwater,  near  Barnes- 
ville, convened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Ninth  Month. 

The  day  before,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  an  occasion  in  which  much  concern  was  felt 
ind  voiced  for  the  preservation,  of  Zion.  Epistles  were 
eceived  from  New  England,  Canada,  Iowa  and  Kansas 
Vearly  Meetings.  The  reading  of  these  was  alluded  to 
is  binding  us  closer  together  as  by  the  same  power 
-riends  were  brought  together  in  the  early  days  of  the 
lociety.  .  .  .  Concern  was  expressed  that  younger 
nembers  should  be  appointed  to  essay  replies,  that  such 
tad  been  chosen  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  body  a  year 
igo.  The  representatives  from  the  five  Quarterly  Meet- 
ngs  were  all  present  but  two,  for  whose  absence  reasons 
vere  given.  After  the  minute  was  read,  stating  that 
atisfactory  excuses  were  offered,  a  concern  arose  as  to 
iow  far  we  should  allow  our  business  affairs  to  encroach 
ipon  our  duty  in  the  attendance  of  meetings.    .    .  . 

The  clerk  of  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  pre- 
sented a  minute  for  S.  Calvin  Barker,  a  minister  from 

niladelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  who  was  acceptably  in 
ittendance.  The  attendance  of  many  other  dear 
■riends  was  alluded  to  as  one  of  our  favors. 


The  committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  consider 
correspondence  with  N.  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  re- 
ported way  did  not  open  at  this  time  to  recommend 
correspondence.  While  the  body  of  the  meeting  re- 
gretted this  decision,  confidence  was  expressed  in  the 
weighty  exercise  of  the  committee,  and  they,  with  a 
few  additional  Friends,  were  continued  to  have  further 
care  of  the  subject  and  report  next  year. 

As  we  gathered  Seventh-day,  we  missed  several 
Friends,  and  as  the  week  advanced  we  were  made 
aware  that  our  meeting  is  smaller  this  year  than  usual. 
Those  attending,  however,  have  been  faithfully  in  their 
places  each  session. 

Many  Friends  saw  no  way  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting, 
as  the  recent  fire  had  deprived  them  of  their  customary 
home  at  the  Boarding  School,  where  they  had  been 
accommodated  in  some  cases  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century.  The  kindness  of  neighborhood  Friends  in 
opening  their  doors;  the  boys'  new  dormitory  prepared 
to  accommodate  sixty,  and  the  Stanton  house  rented 
by  the  committee  where  forty  more  could  be  enter- 
tained, proved  even  more  room  than  was  made  use  of. 

The  First-day  of  Yearly  Meeting  week  used  to  be 
looked  to  by  the  boarders  at  the  School  with  a  sort  of 
dread,  but  laterly  we  have  been  pleased  by  the  quiet 
respect  manifest,  in  the  majority  of  our  visitors. 

The  meetings  were  largely  occupied  by  our  ministers 
who,  we  trust,  spoke  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  uttterance. 
The  afternoon  meeting  held  till  the  shades  of  evening 
were  in  evidence,  when  the  solemn  hush  spread  over  the 
large  assembly  made  an  impressive  close  to  the  feast  of 
good  things  that  had  been  spread  before  us. 

Second-day  morning  the  Representatives  for  men's 
meeting  reported  the  names  of  Jonathan  Binns  for 
clerk,  and  Carl  Patterson  for  assistant;  and  those  for 
women's  meeting  presented  those  of  Elizabeth  B. 
Stratton  for  clerk  and  Eliza  H.  McGrew  for  assistant, 
which  names  were  satisfactory  to  the  respective  meet- 
ings. The  state  of  society  then  came  before  the  meet- 
ing. Deficiencies  were  manifest  in  most  of  the  answers. 
Unbecoming  behavior  in  our  meetings  was  alluded  to  as 
including  not  only  drowsiness  and  sleeping,  but  too 
much  mental  excitement  or  activity,  and  anything  that 
would  interfere  with  or  take  the  place  of  worship.  Very 
sensibly  the  meeting  was  made  to  feel  the  way  in  which 
our  deficiencies  are  linked  together.  More  faithfulness 
to  unite  in  acceptable  worship,  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves  and  to  uphold  our  testimonies  to  the  honor 
of.  Truth,  is  loudly  called  for  in  our  Society. 

On  Third-day  morning  the  meeting  was  engaged  in 
reading  the  notice  of  deceased  ministers  and  elders,  and 
much  tenderness  was  manifest  as  we  dwelt  upon  those 
who  had  gone  to  their  eternal  reward. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  education,  as  con- 
nected with  primary  schools,  indicated  so  much  promise 
of  benefit  from  their  aid  that  the  meeting  appropriated 
more  than  was  suggested  by  them  to  assist  in  keeping 
up  primary  schools.  This  committee  was  first  ap- 
pointed in  1876,  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  Boarding 
School  at  Barnesville.  The  increase  of  the  appropria- 
tion at  this  time,  while  rebuilding  is  in  progress,  indi- 
cates a  quickened  interest  in  education. 

The  report  of  the  Boarding  School  Committee  was 
listened  to  with  unusual  interest  because  of  the  recent 
fire  and  the  present  building  operations.  As,  however, 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  has  had  the  most  to  do  with 
the  building  operations,  the  minutes  of  that  body,  read 
on  Fifth-day.  brought  out  the  most  comment  and  gave 
us  more  explicit  information  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

On  Fourth-day  came  the  usual  public  meeting,  which 
we  believe  was  a  favored  time  in  which  much  valuable 
advice  was  handed  out  to  both  young  and  old. 

In  Fifth-day's  meeting  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  of  the  Epistles  prepared 
for  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond  oc- 
cupied much,  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  meeting. 
The  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  closed  with  the 
reading  of  the  Epistles.  A  beautiful  silence  and  sol- 
emnity overshadowed  us  as  we  separated,  and  we  be- 
lieved that  we  had  once  again  been  visited  by  the 
gracious  presence  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Barnesville  Friends'  Boarding  School  Notes. 

The  new  buildings  are  being  rapidly  brought  towards 
completion.  The  Boys'  Dormitory  is  almost  finished 
and  was  used  during  Yearly  Meeting  for  Yearly  Meeting 
guests,  the  Main  Building  is  now  under  roof,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  the  year.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  upper  story  had  to  be  taken  off 
after  the  fire  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  this  build- 
ing looks  better  than  the  old  one.  The  New  Laundry 
and  Heating  Plant  is  about  under  roof.  It  is  situated 
directly  east  of  the  Main  Building. 

The  Girls'  Dormitory  will  be  started  this  week,  and 


is  to  be  placed  near  the  West  End  of  the  Main  Build- 
ings. All  these  buildings  will  be  modern  in  construc- 
tion and  arrangement,  yet  built  in  the  simplicity  that 
Friends  love.  They  will  be  lighted  by  electricity, 
heated  by  steam,  natural  gas  will  Be  supplied  forcertam 
purposes  and  water  from  the  water  system  of  the  town 
of  Barnesville.  There  will  be  showers  in  the  basements 
of  the  Dormitory  Buildings  and  baths;  and  besides  the 
separate  rooms  for  the  students,  there  will  be  a  parlor 
or  reception  room  in  each  Dormitory.  The  whole  plant, 
when  finished,  will  be  very  complete,  and  one  which 
Friends  of  Ohio  may  feel  does  them  credit.  The  in- 
terest manifested  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  both 
young  and  old  is  really  quite  wonderful,  and  we  hope 
it  will  all  be  for  the  good  of  the  Society. 


Friends  desiring  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Letters  and 
Memoir  of  the  late  John  Bellows,  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, may  be  interested  to  know  that  a  few  copies  may 
be  had  at  a  reduced  price  from  Wm.  Evans,  Central 
Avenue,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe  spoke  to  the  boys  last  First-day 
evening  on  "Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  its  Organi- 
zation and  Discipline,"  and  Annie  B.  Gidley  read  and 
talked  to  the  girls  about  "Old  Westtown." 

The  unveiling  of  the  tablet  containing  the  dates  of 
the  erection  of  the  original  Westtown  building  and  of 
the  new  building,  took  place  just  after  dinner  on  Third- 
day  of  last  week.  The  occasion  was  an  interesting  one 
to  the  assembled  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  teachers, 
members  of  the  Westtown  Committee  and  others  who 
were  present.  After  some  introductory  remarks  by  the 
principal,  the  cloth  was  removed  from  the  tablet  by 
Mary  Corbet  Warner,  an  old  scholar  of  the  sixties,  who 
had  suggested  that  such  a  tablet  be  put  up  and  who 
had  contributed  to  the  cost.  Thomas  K.  Brown  gave 
the  address.  Zebedee  Haines  and  George  J.  Scatter- 
good  added  some  appropriate  remarks  and  then  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Senior  class  read  in  concert.  Dr. 
Gummere's  poem  on  the  Westtown  Centennial.  The 
bronze  tablet,  which  is  erected  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  designed  by  Walter  Smedley,  is  placed  on  the 
brick  wall  near  the  entrance  from  the  south  porch,  and 
is  substantially  as  follows:  "The  original  building, 
opened  1799,  taken  down  1887,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  present  building  which  was  erected  1885-8." 

The  Westtown  teachers  are  holding  a  series  of  con- 
ferences on  thePhiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Discipline, 
on  Sixth-day  evenings.  At  the  last  meeting  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration  was  the  relation  of  the  ministers, 
elders,  overseers,  clerks,  etc.,  to  the  body  of  the  mem- 
bers. Thomas  K.  Brown  presented  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  theory  and  practice,  and  Ruby  Davis 
and  Charles  W.  Palmer  pointed  out  some  of  the  con- 
trasts in  the  practices  under  the  Uniform  Discipline  and 
the  London  Yearly  Meeting  Discipline  respectively. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Another's  Impressions  of  Friends. — I  saw  no 
hint  of  self-seeking  or  greed.  It  seems  a  brotherhood, 
a  leaguing  together  of  patient  men  and  calm-faced 
women  for  the  good  of  all,  for  the  uplifting  of  their 
part  of  the  world. 

I  sat  in  the  meeting-house  and  looked  long  at  the 
people  assembled.  What  is  there  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
Friends  that  keeps  women  serene,  calm,  strong  with 
the  strength  of  honest  womanhood?  What  is  it  about 
the  belief  of  the  Friends  that  makes  men  more  unhur- 
ried, unworried,  calm,  purposeful,  more  loving,  more 
patient?  Why  are  even  the  little  children  of  the  Friends 
different,  less  uneasy,  restless,  more  serene,  smiling 
happier? 

It  all  comes  back  to  me  as  I  write,  the  wonder  of  it; 
men,  women,  and  God's  green  earth,  mingled  properly, 
with  labor  enough  and  love  with  the  labor,  with  think- 
ing enough  and  power  to  put  thought  into  action,  living 
on  farms,  making  them  fertile,  making  them  beautiful, 
working  enough  and  not  too  much,  bringing  little 
children  into  the  world  and  teaching  them  how  to  live 
in  it.  Not  for  money  making,  not  to  "sell  out"  and 
"move  on."  but  for  life,  for  living,  for  loving,  for  work. 

— J.  E.  W..  in  The  Breeders'  Gazette. 


Gone. — The  Higher  Criticism,  which  has  based  so 
many  of  its  arguments  on  a  linguistic  foundation,  is 
being  compelled  to  change  its  base  under  the  relentless 
criticism  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  the  well  known  archjeolo- 
gist  of  Oxford.  The  "Critics"  seem  to  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  first 
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in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  lateness  of  the  books 
has  been  deduced  from  what  turns  out  to  be  false 
premises.  Dr.  Sayce  declares  that  investigation  con- 
ducted on  several  sites  proves  this  assumption,  and 
its  consequent  conclusions,  to  have  been  wrong.  In 
the  Homileiic  Review,  he  states  the  following  conclu- 
sion as  nearer  the  truth:  "To  sum  up.  Archaeological 
discovery  has  shown  that  before  the  Davidic  era  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  in  Canaan, 
while  it  has  also  shown  that  the  system  of  writing  em- 
ployed there  was  cuneiform  and  the  literary  language 
Assyrian.  If,  therefore,  there  are  any  records  in  the 
Old  Testament  earlier  than  the  time  of  David,  they  will 
have  been  written  on  clay  tablets  in  the  Assyrian  lan- 
guage and  script.  And  careful  investigation  of  the 
text  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  brings  phe- 
nomena to  light  which  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  translated  or 
paraphrased  from  an  Assyrian  original.  The  linguistic 
foundation  on  which  the  '  Higher  Criticism'  has  built 
its  conclusions'' — those  "sure  results!'' — "thus  turns 
out  to  be  a  foundation  of  sand." — Episcopal  Recorder. 

Pride. — And  now  abideth  pride,  fashion,  extrava- 
gance, these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  pride — 
simply  because  it  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
Destroy  the  root  and  the  tree  will  die.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  waste  ammunition  in  shooting  at  fashion 
and  extravagance  as  long  as  the  root  is  alive.  Most 
persons  say  that  it  does  not  matter  how  people  dress, 
pride  is  in  the  heart.  Very  true,  but  straws  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  Plain  exterior  may  cover 
up  a  proud  heart;  but,  depend  upon  it  a  fashionable 
exterior  seldom,  if  ever,  covers  up  a  plain  heart.  Some 
rules  work  both  ways,  but  some  will  not.  A  lady  once 
asked  a  minister  whether  a  person  might  not  be  fond 
of  dress  and  ornaments  without  being  proud?  He 
replied,  "When  you  see  the  fox's  tail  peeping  out  of 
the  hole  you  may  be  sure  the  fox  is  within."  Jewelry 
and  costly  and  fashionable  clothing  may  all  be  inno- 
cent things  in  their  places,  but  when  hung  upon  a  human 
form  they  give  most  conclusive  evidence  of  a  proud 
heart. 

"If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Set  your  affections  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  on  the  earth.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." — J.  Weaver,  United 
Brethren  Bishop. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington  of 
the  29th  ult.,  says:  "Two  hundred  railroad  officials  and 
operatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to-day 
discussed  uniform  standards  of  safety  appliances.  With- 
in a  fortnight  the  commission,  by  law,  must  issue  an 
order  designating  the  number,  location  and  application 
of  safety  appliances  on  railroad  cars,  to  comply  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  facilities  that  will  pro- 
tect life  and  property.  The  hearing  was  attended  by 
master  mechanics  of  railroads,  car  builders  and  car 
operatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  result, 
in  the  next  two  weeks,  in  an  order  by  the  commission 
providing  for  definite  standards  of  car  construction  and 
uniform  application  of  safety  appliances  to  the  cars  and 
locomotives." 

President  Taft,  on  the  29th  ult.,  received  the  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Prison  Congress  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House,  and  there  cautioned  them 
against  making  prisons  so  comfortable  as  to  furnish  a 
motive  for  violating  the  law,  and  also  warned  them 
against  associating  prisoners  who  are  mere  offenders 
with  hardened  law-breakers.  In  addressing  the  dele- 
gates, the  President  said:  "  I  hope  that  your  convention 
will  still  more  widely  spread  information  on  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  and  the  making  of  them  into  useful 
members  of  society;  and  that  your  deliberations  will 
not  be  influenced  by  maudlin  sentiment  on  the  one 
hand  or  by  desire  for  vengeance  on  the  other.  It  is  easy 
to  err  in  each  direction.  If  we  make  our  prisons  so 
comfortable  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  violating  the 
law,  they  will  not  then  serve  the  use  for  which  they 
were  properly  established.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  certainly  not  properly  framed  and  used  if,  by  asso- 
ciating with  hardened  criminals  men  who  are  not  crimi- 
nals and  who  may  be  saved  altogether  from  becoming 
criminals,  the  number  of  criminals  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  Such  an  association  as  this  is  an 
evidence  of  the  growing  civilization  of  the  world, 
especially  since  so  many  countries  take  an  interest  in 
the  proper  human  development  and  treatment  of  their 
criminals." 

A  recent  despatch  of  the  27th  ult.  from  Flagstaff,  in 


Arizona,  states  that  a  territory  fifty  miles  square  and 
extendingf  rom  here  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
River  stands  practically  depopulated  because  of  earth- 
quakes and  rumblings,  which,  beginning  on  the  24th  ult. 
are  steadily  increasing  in  magnitude  and  violence.  In- 
dians, of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  region,  fled 
when  the  quakes  began,  terrified  by  sinister  imports 
which  they  imagined  to  be  contained  in  the  cracking  of 
the  ground.  Tribal  tales  of  the  ancient  activities  of 
now  burned  out  craters,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
fifty  in  the  region,  hastened  their  flight.  The  whites 
remained  until  their  houses  fell  about  them.  The  whole 
district  is  of  volcanic  origin.  Present  phenomena  are 
attributed  to  a  slipping  of  the  earth's  crust. 

It  is  stated  that  night  classes  for  the  instruction  in 
civics  of  adult  citizens  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  of  this  city,  are  assured  by  the  action  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  Committee  in  adopting  the 
report  of  Superintendent  Brumbaugh  and  appropria- 
ting five  hundred  dollars  to  carry  out  the  program. 
Superintendent  Brumbaugh's  letter  said:  "1  havelong 
been  of  the  opinion  that  certain  groups  of  people  within 
Philadelphia,  particularly  of  foreign  birth  and  training, 
need  specific  and  helpful  suggestions  concerning  the 
most  common  and  fundamental  things  in  the  operation 
of  our  municipal,  State  and  National  governments. 
These  people  are  a  part  of  our  educational  problem. 
They  have  specific  rights,  which  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nize. They  need,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  things  underlying  our 
American  form  of  social  and  civic  order.  Many  of  these 
people  are  not  able  to  understand  a  lecture  or  a  lesson 
imparted  to  them  in  the  English  language,  unless  some 
assistance  is  given  to  them  of  an  illustrative  nature  to 
enforce  the  truth  and  make  clear  to  them  the  idea  to  be 
conveyed.  1  believe  that  the  best  means  of  reaching 
and  helping  these  people  is  to  open  certain  elementary 
and  high  school  buildings  on  one  evening  in  the  week, 
immediately  following  the  evening  when  the  ordinary 
instruction  is  given,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  some  phase  of  our  social  or  civic 
life.  The  course  of  lectures  should  include:  Some 
reference  to  the  history  and  development  of  Philadel- 
phia, showing  our  growth  from  a  small  to  a  great  cos- 
mopolitan city.  Lectures  on  the  various  activities  of 
our  city  government,  such  as:  The  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Health;  water  supply  and  method  of 
distribution;  Police  Department  and  method  of  opera- 
tion in  the  protection  of  property;  functions  of  the  Fire 
Department;  the  functions  of  our  eleemosynary  activi- 
ties, particularly  in  hospitals  and  homes  for  children  of 
one  type  or  another;  our  educational  equipment  and 
its  advantages,  and  such  other  everyday  needs  of  the 
common  people  and  of  our  common  democracy  as 
experience  would  develop." 

The  cotton  crop  of  last  year,  it  is  said,  was  the  most 
valuable  ever  known,  amounting,  including  the  cotton 
seed,  to  about  $900,000,000.  For  the  last  three  years 
the  Southern  States  have  been  manufacturing  more 
cotton  than  the  North,  so  that  the  seat  of  the  industry 
has  moved  from  New  England,  where  it  had  so  long 
been.  The  southern  mills  make  especially  the  coarser 
and  cheaper  cotton  goods;  the  finer  goods,  which  require 
more  skill  and  care,  are  still  made  in  the  New  England 
mills. 

Reports  to  the  State  Health  Department  show  that 
since  Seventh  Month  1st,  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis  have  been  reported  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  this  number,  Philadelphia  showed  112 
cases.  Northampton  and  Lancaster  Counties  follow, 
with  130  and  148  cases  respectively. 

Foreign. — Serious  riots  have  recently  occurred  in 
Berlin  between  the  police  and  coal  strikers.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  three  nights  of  rioting  at  least  four  hun- 
dred persons  have  been  injured,  many  of  them  seriously. 
Scores  of  houses  have  been  damaged,  and  physical  loss 
inflicted  upon  the  precinct,  in  which  they  took  place,  of 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  late  despatch  from  London  states  that  wireless 
communication  was  maintained  between  an  aeroplane 
in  flight  and  a  land  station  until  the  former  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  distant,  and  valuable  data  were  obtained 
which  may  lead  to  improved  methods  and  communica- 
tion for  longer  distances. 

It  is  stated  that  for  some  time  the  X-rays  have  been 
used  with  complete  success  at  the  Guy's  Hospital  in 
London  to  show  whether  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  or 
is  not  present.  The  patient  is  examined  by  means  of  an 
X-ray  lantern  which  is  shielded  by  a  screen  made  of 
lead.  The  patient  slowly  draws  in  his  breath,  and  if 
any  part  of  the  lungs  fails  to  be  inflated,  this  portion 
remains  of  a  dark  color  on  the  X-ray  screen,  while  the 
healthy  portions  take  on  a  brighter  color.  In  this  way 


any  part  of  the  lungs  that  is  not  normal  can  be  n<  k 

at  once. 

Government  surveyors  investigating  the  causes  otlk< 
cholera  epidemic  in  Southern  Russia  report  that  1 
are  the  probable  cause.  In  almost  every  case  where  l< 
disease  seems  to  take  a  new  start  it  is  on  the  grci|( 
floor  of  a  building  infested  with  rats.  It  is  supplt 
that  rats  do  not  directly  cause  the  disease,  but  I; 
may  carry  the  germs  of  it  on  their  feet  or  noses,  |< 
thus  infect  food  which  is  later  eaten  by  human  beits 

A  despatch  of  the  27th  ult.  mentions  that  with* 
removal  of  the  censorship,  startling  details  of  the  ch(jr, 
epidemic  at  Naples  are  being  received.  A  numbfc 
persons  have  died  in  the  streets,  and  the  populaik 
citement  is  such  that  the  police  have  great  difficulipi 
maintaining  public  order.  It  is  reported  that  ten  t  u 
sand  people  of  the  better  class  already  have  fled  iln 
Naples. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington,  D.  C,  that  Chii  i 
declared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  another  upheaval,  sirfe 
to  the  Boxer  uprising,  and  the  lives  of  foreigners  ajjii 
jeopardy.  Advices  received  recently  from  Governiki 
officials  in  China  express  the  belief  that  an  outbal 
at  any  time  would  not  surprise  them.  The  Statele 
partment  has  instructed  officials  to  maintain  a  Isi 
watch  on  the  internal  conditions.  All  through  the  |m 
mer  months  there  have  been  mutterings  of  discorki 
in  some  of  the  Chinese  provinces  due  to  the  rice  far  je 
dynastic  difficulties  and  dissatisfaction  over  acts  olii 
Pekin  Government  as  to  foreign  investments  in  C»a 
Good  harvests  mitigated  to  some  extent  the  gravitto 
the  situation,  but  there  is  still  a  general  feeling  o  ui 
rest.  The  unrest  in  China,  it  is  believed,  is  the  rill 
of  a  newly  awakened  national  feeling  among  the  Ch  ls< 
people.  The  cry  of  an  ever-increasing  element  is  "Ciij 
for  the  Chinese."  Anti-foreign  feeling  is  not  dinftc 
against  the  missionaries  as  Christians,  but  ra'thele- 
cause  they  are  foreigners. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  oil-burning  steailrs 
the  general  manager  of  the  Hamburg-American  linix- 
pects  that  oil  will  soon  displace  coal  as  a  fuel  for  cmn 
steamships. 

NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St. 
following  books  have  recently  been  added  tc 
Library: 

Mathews — The  Gospel  and  the  Modem  Man. 
Steiner — The  Immigrant  Tide,  its  Ebb  and  Flow 
Lewis — Elizabeth  Fry. 

Landor — An  Explorer's  Adventures  in  Tibet. 
Wallace — Beyond  the  Mexican  Sierras. 
Chapman — English  Literature  in  Account  with 
ligion. 

Pinchot — The  Fight  for  Conservation. 
Riis — Hero  Tales  of  the  Far  North. 
Roosevelt — African  Game  Trails. 
Brooks — Our  Little  Argentine  Cousin. 
Autobiography  of  Allen  Jay. 

S.  E.  Williams,  Librari 

The  Corporation  of  Haverford  College.-  hf 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Committee  !»it 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  ijrd 
day,  Tenth  Month  1  ith,  1910,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  I 
J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Secretary  i 
1011  Diamond  Street,  Phi 

Wanted. — A  stenographer,  writing  a  distinct  »d 
and  with  some  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Pay  v |b( 
advanced  as  ability  is  shown. 

Address,  in  own  hand-writing, 

"S.  P.  E.,"  care  of  The  FRiEtl 

Wanted. — In  a  Friend's  family,  a  strong,  rtpli 
woman  as  general  helper. 

Address  "  B,"  care  of  The  FrieniI 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  jieei 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphf 
8.26  and  1 1.04  a.  m .,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  ins 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  Mts 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  kct 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  W 
'phone  114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintend! 


'he 
he 


Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Wh  ier 
Iowa,  twenty-third  of  Eighth  Month,  1910,  J  SPi^ 
William  Moore,  son  of  Anderson  Lee  and  IV  issa 
Moore,  of  the  same  place,  and  Mary  Aletha  '.ml, 
daughter  of  Milton  J.  and  R.  Louisa  Shaw,  of  S  ;Bg 
ville,  Iowa. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Taught  of  God. 

"All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and 
;reat  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children." — (Isaiah, 
iv;  13.) 

"When  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  will 
;uide  you  into  all  truth." — (John,  xvi:  13.) 

In  this  issue  of  The  Friend  may  be  found 
1  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  a  young 
French  woman  to  the  agent  at  our  Book 
)tore,  304  Arch  Street.  It  was  written  in 
he  French  language  and  has  been  trans- 
ated  into  English  by  our  Friend  William 
kcon  Evans.  The  letter  might  well  have 
he  title  selected  for  this  editorial  com- 
nent. 

The  experience  of  this  young  woman  is 
mother,  yet  a  striking  illustration  of  one 
)f  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  re- 
igious  Society — the  "  Universality  of  Divine 
>ace."  The  writer  of  this  letter  could  not 
ittribute  her  spiritual  awakening  to  any 
mman  instrumentality;  it  was  a  clear  case 
)f  the  direct  operation  of  the  Comforter,  the 
spirit  of  Truth,  of  whom  our  Lord  said: 
'When  He  is  come,  He  will  reprove  the 
vorld  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of 
udgment."  Brought  up  to  disbelieve  the 
/ery  existence  of  God,  He  revealed  Himself 
0  her  in  the  hour  of  her  extreme  need,  and 
)oth  satisfied  her  of  his  being  and  convinced 
ler  of  his  love.  This  revelation  of  the 
:ather's  love  produced  in  her  love  to  Him 
ind  also  a  thirst  to  know  more  of  Him. 
\nd  was  it  anything  strange  that  this 
earcher  after  Truth — this  one  thirsting 
tfter  more  knowledge  of  the  Divine — 
hould  have  had  her  mind  turned  to  the 
vritten  revelation  of  the  will  and  mind  of 
Hlim  who  had  appeared  to  her?  Attracted 
irst  by  the  reputed  literary  "beauties  of 
he  Gospel,"  the  New  Testament,  and  later 
he  whole  Bible,  becomes  to  her  a  storehouse 


of  spiritual  food  quite  as  much  as  a  deposi- 
tory of  literary  excellences. 

From  the  rise  of  our  Society  to  the  present, 
Friends  have  believed  in  "immediate  Di- 
vine revelation."  George  Fox  confidently 
wrote:  "The  Lord  showed  me."  The  writer 
of  the  letter  which  is  under  consideration, 
often  and  as  confidently  says:  "Christ 
taught  me" — "Christ  showed  me."  Yet 
she  writes,  "  I  am  not  well  learned  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven;"  again  "having  in 
mind  my  ignorance,"  and  yet  again,  "as 
He  works  with  me  in  the  midst  of  my  great 
ignorance."  These  expressions  indicate  an 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  things  about 
which  she  writes,  yet  a  consciousness  that 
she  has  much  yet  to  learn,  accompanied 
with  an  open  mind  and  a  teachable  spirit. 

The  best  "commentary"  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
under  whose  inspiration  they  were  written. 
The  clearness  and  certainty  with  which  this 
young  woman  in  France  arrived  at  the  very 
kernel  of  New  Testament  teaching,  without 
any  human  instructor  or  advisor,  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this  truth.  She  may  feel 
that  because  she  has  missed  the  human  in- 
struction and  direction  she  has  made  little 
progress  in  a  knowledge  of  spiritual  things; 
but  some  of  us  will  be  satisfied  that  she 
has  progressed  quite  as  rapidly  and  arrived 
at  as  correct  a  knowledge  as  would  have 
been  the  case  with  them.  While  her 
knowledge  of  the  views  and  practises  of 
Christian  professors  appears  to  be  very 
limited,  so  far  as  she  knows  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  those  things 
which  the  Lord  has  taught  her  through  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  she  should  feel  her  isolation,  and 
desire  to  learn  if  she  has  friends — those 
who  have  religious  convictions  like  her  own. 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  similarly  situated, 
and  we  shall  readily  see  how  we  would  long 
for  Christian  fellowship  and  communion. 
We  can  but  desire  and  hope  that  others 
about  this  isolated  friend  of  Christ  may 
come  to  the  same  light  that  has  enlightened 
her  darkness,  and  in  that  light  may  expe- 
rience the  same  assurance.  They  with  her 
will  find  that,  as  Robert  Barclay  says,  "it 
is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  must  give  us  that 
belief  of  the  Scriptures  which  may  satisfy 
our  consciences," 


Few,  even  among  Friends,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance in  the  extreme  application  of  it  made 
by  this  young  convert  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  It  may  be  that  she  is  not  so  far 
astray  in  her  interpretation  of  those  teach- 
ings as  some  may  at  first  conclude.  The 
views  expressed  by  her  are  at  least  worthy 
of  our  serious  thought  and  consideration. 
It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  convince  ourselves 
that  some  portions  of  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  must  not  be  taken  too  literally. 
Yet  it  remains  true  that  "whosoever  would 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  (Christ's)  sake  shall 
find  it." 

A  Letter. 

[Eighth  Month]  22,  1910. 

Friend: — I  asked  for  a  catalogue,  not  in 
order  to  purchase  books,  for  I  know  scarcely 
any  words  of  English,  but  that  I  might  be 
sure  that  thy  book-store  was  truly  a  book- 
store of  the  Friends  called  Quakers  with 
whom  I  have  for  a  long  time  desired  to  com- 
municate, because  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
believed  the  same  things  that  Christ  has 
taught  me. 

But  I  ought  to  explain  myself.  My 
parents,  not  believing  in  the  existence  of 
God,  I  have  been  brought  up  in  darkness, 
but  I  have  seen  a  great  light,  and  Christ 
has  taught  me  his  truth,  but  as  I  have 
always  been  very  ignorant  of  existing  relig- 
ions, I  know  well  what  Christ  has  taught 
me,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
friends. 

In  order  that  thou  may  appreciate  my 
great  want  of  information  regarding  relig- 
ions, I  shall  tell  thee  without  delay,  how  it 
is  that  I  became  a  Christian,  and  how  it  is 
that  I  next  came  to  think  that  my  beliefs 
resembled  those  of  Friends. 

I  remained  in  darkness  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  not  believing  in  God,  and  not 
thinking  of  my  duties.  I  am  sure  that  I 
might  have  come  out  of  this  state  sooner 
than  I  did,  if  I  had  been  better  disposed, 
but,  alas,  this  was  not  so.  At  that  age, 
not  finding  myself  happy  to  live  longer,  I 
thought  of  putting  myself  to  death,  but 
the  good  Shepherd,  w'ho  searches  for  his 
lost  sheep  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  pit, 
came  and  consoled  me,  and  God  revealed 
to  me  at  the  same  time,  his  existence  and 
his  love.  And  I,  I  loved  Him  also,  and 
had  a  thirst  to  know  Him  better. 

And  this  is  how  God  satisfied  my  thirst. 
1  had  seen,  I  know  not  where,  the  literary 
beauties  of  the  Gospel  highly  extolled.  I 
was  well  aware  that  the  Gospel  was  a  Chris- 
tian book,  but  1  had  taken  so  little  notice  of 
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what  it  was,  that  I  thought  it  to  be  a  sort 
of  antique  poem  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
find  translations.  However,  I  hunted  for 
it  for  some  time  along  the  quays  where  old 
books  are  sold,  and  I  despaired  of  finding  it, 
when  I  came  across  a  catalogue  at  a  Catholic 
book-store,  where  I  saw  they  sold  the  Gospel. 
So  I  bought  one  secretly,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  what  it  was.  (I  think 
missionaries  go  very  far  to  evangelize  the 
savages,  and  nevertheless  such  are  not 
wanting  in  Paris,  for,  sad  to  say,  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  situation.)  Then  God  let  me 
understand  what  1  read,  but  1  saw  that  the 
explanations  of  the  Catholics  said  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  God  had  taught  me. 
Some  time  after  this  my  mother  found  an 
old  Bible  in  the  garret,  which  she  brought 
down  to  her  desk.  I  asked  her  for  it,  and  at 
first  she  did  not  want  to  let  me  have  it, 
because  she  said,  "it  is  not  a  good  book  for 
you."  But  on  my  urging,  my  dear  mother, 
who  cannot  refuse  me  anything,  let  me  take 
it,  and  I  continued  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the 
Bible,  laying  aside  the  other  little  book,  and 
it  is  thus  that  I  learned  what  I  know. 

But  as  1  have  never  read  any  religious 
book,  nor  even  heard  anyone  talk  of  religion, 
and  as  it  is  almost  impossible,  even  now  that 
I  am  twenty-five  years  old,  to  get  what  in- 
formation 1  want,  either  out  of  books  or 
newspapers,  or  from  any  one,  I  am  still 
very  ignorant  of  existing  religions. 

1  have  only  been  able  to  get  such  infor- 
mation through  the  vague  references  in 
dictionaries,  and  in  allusions  still  more 
vague  in  certain  books  and  papers,  generally 
scurrilous.  So  that,  as  I  have  said,  I  know 
well  what  Christ  has  taught  me,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  friends. 

I  have  only  a  little  information  concern- 
ing the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  but  the 
little  that  I  know  has  not  given  me  the 
desire  to  communicate  with  them. 

Having  seen  in  the  dictionary,  a  leaf  of 
which  I  am  sending  thee,  some  account  of 
the  Friends,  called  Quakers,  I  thought  that 
it  resembled  very  much  what  I  myself  be- 
lieved. I  took  at  random  in  the  Bottin* 
the  address  of  a  bookseller  in  Lausanne  and 
1  asked  him  to  procure  for  me  the  review  of 
1 88 1,  mentioned  in  the  dictionary. 

I  happened  to  have  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  review  himself.  So  I  bought  the 
review,  and  the  reading  of  the  principles  of 
Friends  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that 
our  beliefs  had  much  in  common.  But  I 
did  not  know  where  to  find  these  Friends. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  in  Paris. 
When  I  found  thy  address  in  the  Bottin,  I 
thought  immediately,  that  it  was  one  of 
their  book-stores  and.  I  asked  for  a  catalogue 
to  find  this  out. 

Now  that  I  see  thy  name  on  the  catalogue, 
1  write  to  thee,  although  I  do  not  know  thee, 
because  I  have  no  other  means  of  finding 
out  whether  I  have  friends. 

I  have  a  great  many  things  to  ask  thee 
about.  I  am  going  to  give  thee  an  account 
of  several  things  which  Christ  has  shown 
me,  and  which  the  Catholics  do  not  believe, 
as  it  seems  to  me:  Now  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Spirit — How  that  one  should  not  resist 

♦French  Annual  Almanac  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, so  named  for  itsfirst  editor. 


evil.  On  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  life — 
oaths — priests— the  sacraments,  I  wish  first 
of  all  that  thou  would  tell  me  whether  I 
am  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Friends  be- 
lieve as  I  do.  I  am  sending  thee  also  the 
only  accounts  which  1  have  of  them,  in  order 
that  thou  may  tell  me  what  is  true  in  them. 
And  lastly,  I  wish  that  thou  would  tell  me 
such  things  as  you  know,  but  of  which  I  am 
ignorant;  for  I  am  not  well  learned  in  the 
[things  of  the]  kingdom  of  heaven,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  my  love  for  Christ. 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  think  that  I  am  very 
forward  to  ask  so  many  things  of  thee,  but 
if  thou  would  be  willing  to  consider  how  sad 
it  is  to  be  mortally  alone  in  the  world  without 
knowing  any  one  who  loves  Christ,  without 
a  single  friend  whose  kind  counsel  and  ex- 
perience might  aid  me  to  become  better, 
I  think  that  thou  would  have  pity  on  me. 

If  thou  would  be  willing  to  write  me  [con- 
cerning] that  which  I  ask  in  a  letter,  having 
in  mind  my  ignorance,  and  explaining  each 
thing  to  me  as  thou  would  for  a  child. 

I  have,  then,  believed  that  Christ  was 
indeed  God,  who,  continuing  to  be  God,  was 
made  man,  and  came  into  the  world,  to  give 
us  his  word  and  his  example. 

At  first,  having  been  influenced  by  the 
mockeries  which  I  had  read,  concerning  this 
belief  of  the  Christians  who  say  that  Christ 
has  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  I  could 
not  believe  this;  and  I  thought  that  Christ 
had  only  come  to  give  us  his  word  and  his 
example,  but  one  day  Christ  spoke  to  me 
and  said,  "  If  some  birds  shut  up  in  a  cage 
should  see  one  of  their  number  free,  and  see 
him  fly  away,  would  that  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  follow  him?  No,  for  they  can  in- 
deed see  how  he  does,  but  they  cannot  follow 
him  unless  one  deliver  them." 

And  I  saw  that  it  was  the  same  with  hu- 
manity imprisoned  by  sin ;  that  if  Christ  had 
only  given  to  it  his  word  and  his  example, 
and  if  He  had  not  delivered  it  from  sin  by 
atoning  for  it  himself  on  the  cross,  humanity 
would  not  have  been  free  to  reach  up  to  God. 

Thus  I  believed  that  Christ  has  suffered 
and  died  for  us,  and  that  his  sacrifice  was 
necessary. 

I  believed  also  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
indeed  God  who  consoles  us,  guides  us, 
teaches  us  all  things,  opening  our  minds 
that  we  may  understand  the  Scriptures, 
revealing  to  us  each  truth  and  sometimes 
speaking  directly  to  our  souls. 

As  for  myself  I  am  very  sure  that  one 
cannot  know  anything  except  by  Him,  since 
it  is  He  alone  who  has  taught  me  what  I 
know,  for  I  have  never  read  nor  heard  from 
any  Christian  a  single  word  of  what  I  know. 
But  I  think  that  if  the  truth  is  said  to  us  by 
a  Christian,  that  it  is  still  by  the  Spirit  that 
we  know  whether  it  be  the  truth. 

In  order  that  thou  may  truly  catch  my 
thought  on  this  poin  t,  so  as  to  tell  me  whether 
the  thought  of  Friends  is  the  same,  I  shall 
give  thee  several  instances  which  will  show 
thee  how  Christ  has  led  me  in  my  loneliness 
since  I  first  believed  in  Him,  putting  Him- 
self within  reach  of  my  great  ignorance  and 
my  weakness,  teaching  me  the  elementary 
and  necessary  truths  concerning  faith  and 
confidence  in  Him,  simplicity  of  heart,  the 
danger  of  vain  reasonings  (and  that  was  not 


the  most  easy  to  allow  for  me,  conside  (lg 
the  education  which  I  had  received), 
senting  to  me  the  remedy  for  each  eilr, 
each  wandering,  that  is  to  say,  bringinj 
mind  the  words  of  Scripture  which  cot 
pond  with  it,  directing  me  in  my  cond 
teaching  me  gradually  a  higher  moral  st; 
ard, — [all]  this  by  instructions  or  by  less  Is, 
sometimes  speaking  directly. 

I  have  not  learned  much,  but  it  is  |e- 
cause  of  my  little  love  for  God,  and  my  i  It- 
ten  tion,  and  my  indifference. 

It  is  also  on  this  account  that  I  desirkc 
much  to  find  some  friends  who  will  teacrrie 
that  which  they  have  received,  and  wllsc- 
example  would  give  me  a  wholesome  shrie 
of  myself.  These  few  examples  whicj  ] 
chose  in  my  memory  will  give  thee  i) 
thought  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  S  r 
better  than  words  can. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  believing  ir 
Christ,  I  thought  that  it  was  needfu  tc 
find  truth  and  to  reach  certitude  thrc  gr 
reason.  But  Christ  showed  me  that  1< 
who  seeks  truth  by  his  reason  is  like  a  la: 
torn  from  a  tree,  which  whirls  in  every  w  id 
and  He  said  to  me,  "  I  am  the  one  Light  fie 
I  give  it  in  revealing  the  truth,  and  I  nr 
the  only  certitude,  given  by  the  placin  iol 
faith  in  the  heart, 'and  as  this  faith  doesio' 
rest  upon  anything  human,  nothing  hui  ar 
can  shake  it — and  He  who  puts  My  vtc 
into  practise,  his  faith  is  built  upon  the  r  tk 
and  all  the  temptations,  the  pangs,  h< 
allurements,  the  vain  reasonings,  the  teor: 
(wonders)  can  blow  and  come  near,  witl  u" 
succeeding  in  shaking  it.  And  if  thou  lops 
Me  thy  light  shall  increase,  or  if  nol 
shall  diminish,  for  to  him  that  hath  sha 
given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  sha 
taken  that  which  he  hath."  And  t|s< 
things  were  for  me  so  completely,  so  Ir 
fectly  new,  that  I  was  filled  with  astouh 
ment  and  with  joy.  Later,  as  it  was|n) 
lot  to  be  assailed  by  doubts  at  those  rr 
ents  when  I  was  better  disposed  than  u: 
I  wondered  that  it  should  be  so. 

Then  Christ  showed  me  that  as  a  rnc 
who  is  teaching  her  child  to  walk,  lei 
him  a  little,  all  the  while  holding  outlei 
arms,  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  strerlh 
so  God  proves  his  children  in  orde  j  tc 
strengthen  their  love  in  these  provjgs 
And  God  consoled  me  besides  by  the\ix 
ample  of  Christ,  who  Himself  being 
submission  so  perfect  and  having  ob 
with  all  his  heart  the  will  of  his  Father, 
still  in  anguish  in  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
ing,  "My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  r 
But  afterward,  He  recovers  his  peace  b) 
force  of  his  love,  saying,  "Into  thy  h 
I  commit  my  spirit." 

And  Christ  taught  me  not  only  in  sp 
ing  directly  to  my  soul,  or  by  commui 
ting  to  me  the  things  for  my  salvation, 
also  by  lessons.  For'  example,  I  did 
want  to  believe  in  the  miracles  of  CI 
and  I  thought  with  pride,  "I  believe  in 
in  Christ,  without  believing  in  his  mira 
they  are  then  unnecessary." 

"Could  He  have  done  useless  thin 
But  scarcely  had  I  thought  this,  wh 
cloud  was  spread  upon  my  soul,  for  lie- 
lieved  no  longer.    And  after  having  «n 
tormented  thus  for  a  moment,  without  en 
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recalling  to  myself  (so  thoughtless  was  I), 
that  I  had  just  so  genuinely  despised  mira- 
cles, I  sighed,  "Oh,  if  I  only  might  see  a 
miracle,  my  trouble  would  vanish."  And 
I  saw  no  miracle,  but  at  that  instant  my 
trouble  vanished  and  God  gave  back  to  me 
my  faith  clear  and  solid  as  before.  And  I 
understood  the  lesson  which  God  had  given 
me,  and  the  use  of  miracles,  and  1  have 
believed  in  them  from  that  day.  And  from 
that  day  also  1  believed  that  it  was  not  need- 
ful to  doubt  anything  in  the  Gospel,  for 
since  God  has  given  it  to  save  us,  He  would 
not  wish  that  anything  in  it  should  cause 
us  to  stumble. 

Also  Christ  has  taught  me  that  one  can- 
not find  the  truth  except  by  Him.  It  fell 
to  my  lot  not  to  understand  many  words  of 
the  Gospel.  And  as  it  was  not  possible  for  me 
an  account  of  my  great  ignorance  to  accom- 
modate myself  to  the  thoughts  of  others, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  reading  a  strange 
tongue.  And  1  sought  by  reasoning  to  find 
3Ut~what  these  things  meant,  and  I  found 
Dut  nothing  at  all.  And  when  I  despaired 
of  finding,  I  prayed  Christ  to  explain  to  me, 
and  immediately  I  understood,  and  these 
things  were  entirely  new  to  me.  Several 
times  the  same  thing  happened,  and  as  long 
as  1  would  hunt  by  myself,  I  understood 
nothing,  and  as  soon  as  I  prayed  to  Christ, 
1  would  understand.  Then  I  saw  that 
me  could  not  have  the  truth  unless  God 
*ave  it,  and  I  hunted  no  longer  through 
nyself,  but  I  asked  at  once  of  God. 

And  Christ  taught  me  also  that  if  I  were 
to  demand  anything,  it  ought  not  to  be 
through  a  vain  curiosity,  which  was  to 
tempt  God,  but  with  a  quiet,  simple,  and 
jood  heart,  for  love  of  Him,  and  in  the  single 
desire  to  know  his  will  in  order  to  do  it. 
rhat  is  was  thus  that  we  should  knock  that 
it  might  be  opened  to  us.  And  that  who- 
ever asks  this  might  be  sure  of  that  which  he 
received,  since  our  Father  cannot  give  a 
itone  to  his  son  who  asks  Him  for  bread, 
fhat  it  was  not  needful  to  seek  for  com- 
mandments outside  of  Him. 


1  thought  also  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remain  alone  in  order  to  be  more  free,  but 
Christ  spoke  to  me,  and  repeated  to  me  his 
.vords  of  the  Gospel  which  show  that  his  will 
s  that  his  disciples  should  unite  in  order  to 
serve  Him.  "Thou  hast  read  that  1  have 
>aid:  When  there  shall  be  several  of  you 
net  together  in  my  Name,  I  shall  be  with 
you,  and  again :  I  give  you  a  new  command- 
nent,  love  one  another.  It  is  by  this  that 
:he  world  will  know  that  you  are  my  disci- 
ples. And  thou,  how  canst  thou  love  thy 
brothers,  since  thou  dost  not  know  even  if 
ihou  hast  any?"  Thus  He  showed  me 
that  He  that  remains  alone  voluntarily  is 
ike  a  spark,  separated  from  a  fire,  it  does 
lot  shine  at  all,  and  does  not  delay  to  go  out. 

And  from  that  day,  I  have  greatly  de- 
sired to  have  friends. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


When  the  King  arrives  in  his  temple, 
He  does  not  say  the  words  the  acclaiming 
•vorld  expects.  He  is  still  meek  and  lowly 
n  heart,  and  He  speaks  of  a  cross  before  a 
:rown. 


Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another  soul  would'st  reach. 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

HORATIUS  BONAR. 

The  Power  of  Personality:  Fruits  of  Leadership. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend  {London): 

Dear  Friend: — It  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
writer  to  see  many  kinds  of  worship  per- 
formed by  people  bearing  the  name  of 
Friends.  He  has  frequently  sat  in  meetings 
where  no  word  was  vocally  uttered,  unless 
by  visiting  ministers,  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other.  Some  of  these  congregations 
have  seemed  rich  in  spiritual  lives  and 
heavenly  visitations,  and  some  have  not. 
Where  the  condition  seemed  unsatisfactory, 
it  was  generally  accompanied  by  the  silence 
on  which  they  based  their  worship  being  a 
dead  silence.  Their  worship  was  simply  a 
form.  They  failed  earnestly  to  seek  the 
direct  ministrations  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  has  also  frequently  attended  meetings 
of  those  bearing  the  name  of  Friends  where 
there  was  not  one  minute  of  silent  waiting 
upon  God.  The  pastor,  the  choir,  the  organ, 
the  hymn-books,  the  hymns,  the  solos,  the 
collections,  and  announcements  in  the  midst 
of  the  service,  all  involved  a  pre-arranged 
worship  directed  by  one  man.  The  congre- 
gations, like  those  of  all  denominations, 
sometimes  seemed  rich  in  spiritual  fervor 
and  Divine  visitations,  and  sometimes  not. 
When  their  condition  seemed  unsatisfactory 
it  was  often  accompanied  by  the  pre-ar- 
ranged service  being  inadequate  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  the  people.  The  pastors  were 
unable  to  speak  to  their  condition  as  effec- 
tively as  the  direct  ministrations  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  these  diverse  circumstances,  and  in  the 
numerous  intermediate  conditions,  one  thing 
has  greatly  impressed  me.  It  is  this:  That, 
with  some  exceptions,  it  seems  as  if  methods 
do  not,  as  much  as  we  might  suppose,  affect 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  members,  or  their 
numerical  increase  or  decrease.  I  use  the 
word  "seems,"  for  surface  indications  are 
not  always  correct.  Friends'  churches,  in- 
troducing a  formalism  from  which  our  pre- 
decessors were  glad  to  be  delivered,  and 
meetings  exercising  a  waiting  worship  and  a 
waiting  ministry,  are  alike  subject  to  very 
different  spiritual  conditions.  It  is  true  that 
local  conditions  must  be  considered,  yet  the 
general  fact  stands.  We  are  properly  led 
to  ask, — what  has  helped  to  produce  this 
great  diversity?  What  general  answer  can 
be  found  that  will  largely  apply  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue? 

Possibly  the  personality  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, or  maybe  of  a  very  small  group, 
influences  each. congregation,  or  even  whole 
Yearly  Meetings,  more  than  we  are  at  first 
prepared  to  admit.  Very  likely  it  is  only  one 
person  of  simple  mental  equipment,  accom- 
panied by  sweetness  and  heavenly  gifts,  or 
it  may  be  an  individual  of  vigorous  will 


without  any  particular  spiritual  recommend- 
ations, who  wields  a  disproportionate  power. 
Thus,  we  often  see  that  the  prejudices,  the 
sweetness,  the  bitterness,  the  worldliness, 
or  the  consecration  of  only  one  or  two  men 
or  women  will  vitally  affect  or  dominate  a 
band  of  Christian  professors.  When  will  such 
an  influence  be  good,  and  how  can  it  become 
harmful? 

Occasionally  a  little  coterie,  or  just  one 
officer  of  a  meeting,  becomes  fearful  of  the 
really  generous  latitude  that  the  sweet  Spirit 
of  our  Lord  actually  grants,  and  so  anytning 
not  just  according  to  their  leading  and  ex- 
perience is  condemned  as  dangerous,  and  not 
of  the  Master.  This  attitude  will  often  tend 
to  discourage  others  who  have  real  openings 
and  calls  into  service.  Thus  the  little  springs 
of  the  vocal  ministry  may  be  dried  up  at 
their  source.  Comradeship  between  the  mem- 
bers is  weakened  or  destroyed.  An  honest, 
but  prejudiced,  zeal  may  unintentionally 
chill  the  love  of  the  meeting,  and  tend  to 
scatter  the  flock.  How  often  in  conservative 
meetings  has  the  personal  factor  thus  proved 
harmful. 

In  meetings  termed  "Progressive",  the 
power  of  personality  has  also  largely  ap- 
peared. The  introduction  and  growth  of 
pre-arranged  and  formal  acts  of  worship,  and 
the  willingness  of  the  flock  to  renounce  the 
individuality  of  the  members,  and  to  commit 
the  various  exercises  largely  into  the  hands 
of  a  supported  pastor  are,  in  many  places,  a 
direct  result  of  the  ability  of  one  or  two 
individuals  to  swing  the  congregation  into 
such  methods.  These  individuals  have  large 
personal  force,  and  possibly  honestly  believe 
in  their  assumed  right  to  change  the  pro- 
cedure of  worship,  and  to  hold  the  congre- 
gation to  the  new  position.  Here,  again,  as 
with  ultra-conservatism,  the  personal  factor 
has  not  worked  to  promote  the  best  that  a 
Friends'  Meeting  is  supposed  to  stand  for — 
or,  at  least,  the  assertions  of  those  who  may 
honestly  think  so  are  open  to  question. 

We  may  reasonably  doubt  if  a  good  many 
of  the  "Friends'  Churches,"  will  fully  be- 
come "progressive,"  if  a  small  minority  real- 
ly understands  the  value  of  deep  baptism 
into  close  spiritual  communion  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  a  minority  will  draw  with  cords 
of  love — not  repel — the  membership.  Out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  will  lead 
away  from  even  the  fringes  of  formalism  and 
dependence  upon  the  ministrations  of  one 
person.  It  will  indicate  the  exquisite  com- 
fort and  power  that  come  from  silent  waiting, 
at  least  forepart  of  the  season  of  worship,  on 
God  alone.  A  congregation  so  influenced, 
whilst  preserving  much  spiritual  activity  and 
capacity  for  labor,  will  not  be  likely  to  swing 
towards  the  lines  of  sacerdotalism. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  a  conserva- 
tive meeting  if  influenced  by  a  single  man, 
or  woman,  or  a  little  group,  who  has  been 
really  spiritually  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ? 
Youthful  calls  into  the  ministry  will  be  cher- 
ished and  helped.  The  young  people  will  be 
encouraged  to  investigate  the  Biblically- 
founded  reasons  for  our  faith  and  practice. 
Such  a  minority  will  be  able  reverently  and 
intelligently  to  answer  questions  that  the 
young  people  and  inquirers  have  a  perfect 
right  to  ask.   Efforts  will  be  made  to  teach 
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them,  publicly  and  privately,  as  Paul  did  in 
Ephesus.  An  inefficient  eldership  or  over- 
seership  that  has  failed  to  feed  the  flock  has 
no  right  to  official  place — it  will  go.  A  flock 
well  nourished  is  not  likely  to  wander  into 
other  fields.  Experience  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  dull  and  unsatisfying  in  the  Friendly 
conception  of  the  truth  to  those  who  have 
been  led,  even  by  human  instrumentality,  to 
accept  it.  A  meeting  so  guided  will  love  and 
maintain  a  worship  on  sincere  waiting  upon 
God, — a  sort  of  service  than  which  there  is 
none  so  broad  and  inclusive  in  all  the  world 
— because  men  of  all  creeds  and  rituals  can 
unite  in  its  performance. 

England  and  America  have  proved  that 
where  meetings  lack  a  strong  and  sanctified 
leadership  upholding  the  above  ideal  they 
eventually  decline.  In  America  the  attempt 
to  cure  this  disease  has  often  been  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  personality  stepping  into 
the  breach  and  substituting  for  the  old 
methods  of  worship  new  ones,  which  an 
acquiescing,  and  often  new,  membership  has 
accepted.  But  blame  should  not  altogether 
attach  to  the  new  leadership.  It  primarily 
rests  upon  those  who  originally  permitted 
their  silent  worship  to  degenerate  into  only 
a  form,  and  who  neglected  to  feed  the  flock 
aright.  They  had  not  kept  close  enough  to 
God. 

If  such  is  the  case,  what  manner  of  men 
and  women  should  we  be  as  we  handle  the 
Word  of  God,  and  essay  to  lead  others  aright? 
John  Stephenson  Rowntree  well  puts  before 
us  a  large  part  of  our  duty  when  he  says 
"The  sacerdotal  system  of  religion  is  popular 
because  it  is  easy  and  fits  with  some  of  the 
strongest  likings  of  human  nature.  We  be- 
lieve it  cannot  be  laid  down  too  emphatically 
that  the  opposite  system,  wherein  every  man 
is  his  own  priest,  can  only  answer  where  the 
community  accepting  it  are  strenuously  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  ease,  money,  position,  time, 
influence,  and  reputation,  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  to  count  such  a  sacrifice  a  privi 
lege." 

Here  is  a  large  part  of  the  remedy.  Flying 
to  formal  acts  of  worship  will  not  save  the 
little  community  of  Quakerism,  which  has 
been  delegated  of  God  to  preserve  the  oppo- 
site principle.  And  those  who  have  been 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  leadership  assume 
a  serious  responsibility  if  they  incline  to- 
wards the  borders  of  sacerdotalism  with  its 
dangers,  for  Friends.  They,  of  all  others, 
must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  earthly  bless- 
ings for  the  service  of  the  Master.  I  speak  of 
those  who  have  been  called  by  Christ  Him- 
self. Having  themselves  come  under  the 
unquestionably  humbling  processes  of  regen- 
eration, they  will  count  it  all  joy  to  lead 
others,  through  the  gates  of  sacrifice,  not 
towards  even  a  quasi-sacerdotalism,  but  into 
what  J.  S.  Rowntree  calls,  "the  opposite 
system,"  for  which  Friends  stand.  Largely 
through  their  faithfulness  will  the  Friendly 
ideals,  so  much  needed  in  the  world,  be 
maintained.  May  every  congregation  of  our 
denomination,  the  wide  world  over,  be 
blessed  with  the  personal  consecration  of 
such  a  group,  or  possibly  of  but  one  man  or 
woman,  who  will  be  qualified  to  help  to 
mould  the  lives  of  others  in  the  service  of 
the  King! 


The  writer  has  endeavored  impartially  to 
show  the  fruits  of  leadership  amongst 
Friends.  His  facts  may  be  candidly  ad- 
mitted by  some  who  will  criticize  his  con- 
clusions. But  what  he  wants  is  that  we  all 
be  so  awakened  to  the  power  of  personality, 
and  to  our  profound  responsibility  in  con- 
nection therewith,  that  our  strength,  our 
gifts,  our  loyality,  and  influence  be,  without 
qualification,  used  in  helping  those  about  us 
clearly  to  understand  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  Gospel  and  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 

William  C.  Allen. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  "  The  Fbibnd.' 

"The  Lord  Will  Provide." 


BY  A  SUBSCRIBER  IN  IRELAND. 


The  following  incident  arose  out  of  the 
scarcity  of  cotton,  and  lack  of  employment 
in  Lancashire,  England,  during  the  American 
Civil  War. 

The  late  Charles  Garrett — then  a  junior 
Wesleyan  minister  in  the  Preston  circuit — 
on  the  way  to  his  superintendent's  house, 
called  in  to  see  a  worthy  member  who  kept 
a  grocery  store.  The  man  welcomed  him 
kindly,  but  seemed  extremely  sad.  Charles 
Garrett  expressed  regretful  sympathy;  and 
at  length,  the  grocer  ventured  to  relieve  his 
mind: — "A  local  preacher,  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  country  on  the  next  First- 
day;  and  unless  on  the  day  following  he 
could  meet  a  claim  of  one  hundred  pounds; 
proceedings,  long  threatened,  would  be  taken 
and  he  would  be  "sold  up."  His  customers, 
without  work,  were  unable  to  pay;  and  the 
wholesale  firms  with  whom  he  dealt  would 
wait  for  him  no  longer.  How  could  he  bear 
to  preach  to  others,  with  such  disgrace  hang- 
ing over  him?  Again  and  again  he  had 
prayed,  but  there  was  no  light,  and  no  help." 
Charles  Garrett  urged  him,  notwithstanding, 
to  obey  the  call  of  duty,  casting  his  burden 
upon  God,  and  to  preach,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  "the  Lord  would  provide."  With  mu- 
tual tenderness,  the  men  parted. 

Charles  Garrett  soon  reached  the  study  of 
his  superintendent,  whom  he  found  just  go- 
ing to  answer  the  following  strange  enquiry: 
"Was  there  a  local  preacher  in  the  Preston 
circuit,  a  grocer,  who  was  in  urgent  need  of 
one  hundred  pounds?  for  a  Quaker  lady,  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  was  impressed  to  send 
one  hundred  pounds  at  once  to  such  a  per- 
son." This  question  was  received  the  day 
before  from  a  gentleman  in  London,  and  the 
superintendent  himself,  knowing  no  such 
case,  was  about  to  write  to  that  effect, 
when  Cha  rles  Ga  rrett  came  to  see  him .  Who 
can  describe  the  feelings  of  these  two  good 
men,  thus  brought  so  very  near  to  the  mighty 
hand  of  God?  Who  would  not  like  to  have 
shared  the  joy  of  that  Second-day  morning, 
when  the  one  hundred  pounds  was  laid  upon 
the  counter  and  "the  night  of  distress"  fled 
away? 

The  Quaker  lady's  name  was  not  made 
public,  but  "the  secret  of  the  Lord  was 
with  her,  and  the  local  preacher  dwelt,  more 
perhaps  than  he  knew,  "under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty." 
Ninth  Month  aand,  1910. 


China  Makes  English  the  Official  Langu 
For  Modern  Learning. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  China,  by  impel  1 
decree,  has  made  English  the  official  1; 
guage  in  all  Chinese  schools  of  "modi|n 
learning."  The  effect  cannot  but  be  fr- 
reaching  in  making  English  more  than  e  «r 
a  lingua  franca,  a  world  language;  and 
indirect  help  to  missions,  which  are  thei- 
selves  in  a  very  real  sense  the  original  caije 
of  the  decree,  must  inevitably  be  very  grit 
also.  The  necessity  of  providing  sote 
standard  medium  for  education  in  ife 
sciences  and  the  arts  had  long  been  pressife 
in  China.  A  memorial  of  the  Ministry  if 
Education,  on  which  the  Prince  Reg<;t 
bases  his  decree,  expressly  recognizes  lie 
inadequacy  of  Chinese  to  render  techniyl 
and  scientific  terms,  notes  the  incongruity 
that  have  arisen  through  the  rivalries  1 
foreign  trained  instructors,  and  says  1b 
time  has  come  for  uniformity.  English,*; 
continues,  was  the  first  of  foreign  language 
introduced  in  China;  it  is  most  widely  usp 
there  and  in  the  world.  Most  import! 
text-books  are  in  English.  "It  is  the|- 
fore  proposed  that  in  the  different  schok 
teaching  technical  and  scientific  subjek 
the  English  language  be  adopted.  I 
the  case  of  schools  which  do  not  nf 
include  foreign  languages  in  the  curricului. 
they  must  in  the  future  be  taught.  Tp 
study  af  foreign  languages  is  to  be  matb 
compulsory  in  those  schools  where  they  :» 
now  optional.  ...  In  all  province 
high-schools  (scientific  and  technical)  | 
ready  existing  or  established  in  the  futil 
the  studies  (with  the  exception  of  ethi 
Chinese  literature,  history  and  geograph IS 
pertaining  to  science,  shall  be  taught  I 
English.  When  the  students  are  sent  1 
Pekin  for  final  examination  after  gradi- 
tion,  they  shall  be  examined  through  t» 
medium  of  the  English  language." 

Even  now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ht| 
two  Chinamen  from  different  proving 
using  English  as  a  medium  in  con  versa  tic  | 
for  though  the  written  language  is  alii 
throughout  China,  the  speech  differs  wide  . 
The  common  knowledge  of  English  m  r 
thus  come  in  the  future  to  play  an  impoir- 
ant  part  in  building  up  a  national  conscioij»- 
ness.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  t* 
share  of  American  missionary  schools  k 
preparing  the  way  for  this  momenta!; 
decree  has  been  very  great.  America  hp 
done  more  for  Chinese  education  than  ai " 
other  country. — The  Episcopal  Recorder. 

It  Pays  to  Go  to  School. — The  table  pi  I 
pared  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  1 
Education  shows  the  weekly  earnings  I 
children  who  left  school  at  fourteen  un'l 
the  end  of  their  twenty-fifth  year.  Thcl 
who  left  school  at  fourteen  began  at  f o  !* 
dollars  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twentjf 
fifth  year  were  receiving  twelve  dollars  ai  I 
seventy-five  cents  a  week. 

Those  from  the  high  school  began  at  t> 
dollars  a  week,  and  at  twenty-five  were  1 
ceiving  thirty-one  a  week.  The  total  ear 
ings  of  the  elementary  school-boy  in  ti 
twelve  years  were  $5,722.50,  while  those 
the  high-school  boy  in  the  eight  years  we 
$7,377.50. — Educational  Review. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia.   

"He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till 
He  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth." — 
(Isaiah,  xliii:  4.) 


"  I  am  human  enough  to  wish  for  success 
3f  the  principles  that  appear  right,  but  as 
political  success  or  defeat  cannot  make 
wrong  right,  it  should  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  any  man  in  answering  the  call  of 
his  fellows  to  help  in  the  battle  for  good 
government." — D.  Clarence  Gibboney. 


the  one  option — to  prohibit  saloons,  or  to 
deal  with  the  traffic  according  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  state.  To  affirm  that  those 
who  advocate  local-option  laws  as  a  step 
toward  the  suppression  of  the  American 
saloon  favor  the  "option  of  evil"  and  con- 
sent to  it,  and  that  to  be  consistent  they 
must  favor  the  submission  of  all  moral 
principles  to  majority  vote  is  simply  mis- 
representation. 

To  represent  the  advocates  of  local  option 
as  compromising  or  dilly-dallying  with  evil 
is  another  of  those  reckless  statements 
which  do  not  reflect  credit  upon  either  the 
heads  or  hearts  of  those  who  utter  them. — 
John  J.  Wallace,  Editor  Pittsburg  Christian 
Advocate. 


rieties  of  temperament,  we  shall  at  least 
substitute  "some"  for  "all." 

Deliberate  misrepresentation  is  not  new, 
nor  more  frequent  perhaps,  than  in  years 
gone  by,  but  the  discovery  of  its  preva- 
lence has,  with  many,  the  effect  of  awaken- 
ing distrust  in  all  channels  of  information. 
In  many  respects  this  state  of  mind  is 
preferable  to  that  of  unbounded  credulity. 
No  mind  is  well  trained  until  it  has  devel- 
oped well  the  capacity  for  discrimination. 
The  measure  of  human  intelligence  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  possession  of  knowledge 
as  in  the  ability  to  discern  between  the 
significance  of  thing  and  thing,  between 
the  probability  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  this 
or  that  statement,  between  half-truth  and 
the  full  truth,  between  ignorant  mis-state- 
ment and  insidious  deceit.  In  the  clash  of 
self  interests  with  the  rights  of  others,  in 
the  battle  for  opportunity  and  for  the  recog- 
nition of  fuller  truth,  the  bulwarks  of  wrong 
and  error  is  sophistry — falsehood  in  the 
guise  of  fact.  And  as  in  great  military 
encounters,  the  advance  columns  sometimes 
mistake  friends  for  foes,  and  now  and  then 
a  loyal  scout  falls  victim  to  a  fellow-patriot, 
so  in  the  harder  strife  for  truths  which  men 
receive  not  now,"  we  sometimes  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  true  character  of  the  combatant. 
The  plea  is  made  for  Local  Option  as  a 
"step  towards  prohibition."  The  time  may 
come,  indeed  has  come  in  some  places, 
where  the  liquor  interests  themselves, 
"driven  to  the  last  ditch,"  will  plead  for 
local  option  to  save  them  from  prohibition. 
We  praise  the  splendid  educational  work 
and  the  encouraging  "results"  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  regard  it  as  a  hindrance  to  prohibtion. 
We  have  admired  the  courage  and  character 
of  Silas  C.  Swallow,  an  ardent  Prohibitionist 
and  now  we  find  his  attack  on  local  option 
quoted  at  length  and  with  warm  approval 
by  the  Beverage  Trade  News,  an  official 
organ  of  the  brewers.  We  find  the  editor 
of  the  National  Prohibitionist  admitting 
in  one  article  that  most  Methodist  leaders  in 
Ohio  have  left  the  party  and  joined  the 
League,  yet  giving  large  space  elsewhere  in 
his  paper  to  another  article  calculated  to 
discredit  the  League. 

This  last  is  not,  however,  without  its 
value,    Part  of  it  is  as  follows : 

"Our  friends  who  say  so  much  about 
'tangible  results'  accomplished  by  the  non- 
partizan,  local  option  method  can  hardly 
complain  at  the  exhibit  of  facts  made  above. 
In  the  first'year  of  the  existence  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  the  chief  champion  of  non- 
partizanism,  the  American  people  drank 
16.95  gallons  of  intoxicating  liquors  per 
capita.  In  1907,  after  some  fourteen  years 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  League,  the 
American  people  drank  23.54  gallons  per 
capita.  In  1910,  with  enormous  "whiten- 
ing" of  the  map  and  marvelous  voting  out 
of  saloons  and  creation  of  "dry "territory, 
the  American  people  drank,  by  the  careful 
estimate  of  this  article,  22.73  gallons  per 
capita.  Of  course,  this  doesn't  prove  tnat 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  leaders  are  dis- 
honest or  that  the  people  who  support  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  are  not  actuated  by 
the  highest  motives;  but  it  does  prove  that 


"The  only  straight  ticket  to  vote  is  one 
ivith  all  the  crooked  names  scratched  off." — 
David  Starr  Jordan. 


"The  real  struggle  is  not  between  the 
two  old  parties  as  now  constituted.  It  is 
between  the  People  and  Privilege,  and  that 
x»ntest  really  is  between  these  contending 
brces  in  each  of  the  old  parties.  There  the 
struggle  will  go  on  until  one  or  the  other  is 
ree.  Intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  will 
therefore  vote  for  the  man,  rather  than  the 
larty,  no  matter  what  the  politicians  say." 
—Judge  Ben  Linsey. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  fetish 
)f  party  regularity  nowhere  has  such  a  hold 
is  in  Pennsylvania.  Good  men  who  are 
ictive  in  church  work  fall  down  and  worship 
he  party  machine  and  the  ticket  which  it 
)laces  in  the  field  even  if  that  ticket  is 
aturated  with  booze  and  reeking  with 
bribery  made  possible  by  the  brewer's 
wodle.  The  present  campaign  is  to  prove 
vhether  or  not  this  situation  is  to  continue 
n  the  Keystone  State.  The  issue  is  clear 
:ut.  It  is  the  boss  and  the  saloon  against 
he  people.  Certainly  no  church  member 
s  so  obtuse  that  he  cannot  see  what  is 
nvolved  in  the  present  contest.  Local 
>ption  is  an  American  Principle.  It  has 
)een  so  recognized  in  40  states  of  the  Union 
vhere  the  people  have  been  given  the  right 
0  control  the  liquor  traffic. — Washington 
Observer. 


Not  a  Compromise. — To  give  a  county, 
ownship,  municipality  or  ward  the  right 
0  prohibit  saloons  is  exactly  what  the 
ocal-option  laws  which  are  advocated  by 
;ood  temperance  people  are  designed  to 
iccomplish;  and  what  they  have  done  in 
nany  states  of  the  Union  has  been  to  drive 
>ut  saloons  by  the  thousand. 

Christian  people  are  not  advocating  laws 
vhich  give  to  local  communities  or  majori- 
ies  the  right  to  do  as  they  please  about 
noral  questions,  about  the  Sabbath,  nor 
ibout  trie  liquor  traffic.  The  local-option 
aws  which  have  been  enacted  in  some  states, 
ind  which  are  being  asked  for  in  others, 
[rant  only  the  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
iquors  as  beverages.  If  the  people  do 
lot  elect  to  do  that  under  the  option  law, 
hey  are  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
tate  governing  the  matter.  As  often  as 
hey  vote  on  the  question  they  have  but 


Sixty-five  blind  piggers,  and  bootleggers 
were  arrested  in  Portland  in  twenty-four 
hours  recently!  There,  see  your  "  Prohibi- 
tion-don't-prohibit"  man  sit  up  and  hear 
him  begin  to  declaim  about  the  "failure  of 
Prohibition  in  Maine."  Don't  you  worry. 
We  weren't  talking  about  Portland,  Maine, 
at  all.  It  Was  Portland,  Oregon,  where  the 
thing  happened,  under  a  "strict  license  and 
regulation  law." 


Successful  Failure. — Did  you  ever 
realize  how  thoroughly  the  temperance 
movement  has  failed? 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  the  tirades 
of  the  liquor  dealers.  Temperance  and  the 
entire  prohibition  movement  are  a  consum- 
mate failure.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
catalogue.  The  whole  thing  is  a  monumental 
fiasco  from  beginning  to  end,  disgustingly  so. 
There  is  not  a  single-vestige  of  success  about 
it;  not  a  bit.  For  whoever  wants  to  can 
always  get  his  rum  anywhere.  It's  a  failure! 

And  yet  all  the  liquor  forces  in  America 
are  holding  conventions,  raising  large  sums 
of  money,  hiring  astute  lawyers,  organizing 
great  campaigns  and  lying  awake  nights  gen- 
erally, planning  some  way  of  meeting  that 
failure  and  overcoming  it. 

Strange,  what  a  real,  good-sized  Failure 
with  a  capital  F,  can  do.  Let  us  have  more 
like  unto  it.  So  say  the  forces  of  righteous- 
ness everywhere. — Epworth  Herald. 

The  same  vote  that  in  Sweden  the  other  day 
declared  for  National  Prohibition  through- 
out that  entire  country  by  the  tremendous 
majority  of  more  than  five  to  one  in  over 
five  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  votes,  was 
an  equally  startling  Waterloo  for  the  Goth- 
enberg  system  of  liquor  selling  by  muni- 
cipalities so  long  praised  by  academic 
apologists  for  the  liquor  traffic  and  oppon- 
ents of  Prohibition  in  America. — Prohibition 
Press. 

(Think  a  moment.  Perhaps  the  Gothen- 
berg  System  was  a  necessary  step  in  the 
education  of  the  people  to  the  superiority 
of  prohibition. — B.  F.  W.) 

Conflicting  Evidence. —  "I  said  in 
mine  haste,  'All  men  are  liars.'"  Any  one 
who  gathers  information  from  a  variety 
of  sources  is  liable  to  think  the  psalmist 
might  have  made  his  declaration  with  full 
deliberation.  But  if  we  are  charitable  and 
reasonable  enough  to  regard  differences  of 
view-point,  degrees  of  knowledge  and  va- 
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the  non-parti  {an,  local  option  system  of 
dealing  with  the  drink  evil  is  a  dead  flat 
failure." 

"  Believe  not  all  the  spirits,  but  try  the 
spirits." 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Hope  Thou  in  God. 

Hope  thou  in  God  are  very  helpful  words 
to  the  tried  and  tempted  one,  whether  older 
or  younger  in  the  journey  of  life.  We  are 
thus  pointed  to  a  rock  and  refuge  in  our 
very  time  of  need,  and  one,  if  in  truth  and 
in  sincerity  looked  unto,  which  will  not  fail 
us,  however  much  we  may  have  failed  in 
our  allegiance  to  the  one  source  of  true 
strength  and  comfort.  His  nearness  to  us 
by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ  may  have 
been  overlooked  or  slighted  in  many  ways, 
and  so  we  may  have  rendered  ourselves 
unworthy,  yet  in  mercy  we  are  invited  to 
look  unto  Him,  through  Christ  Jesus,  as 
our  only  hope  of  deliverance  and  salvation. 

Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved  all  ye  ends 
of  the  earth,  for  I  am  God  and  not  man, 
bound  about  with  limitations  of  mortality. 
It  is  the  turning  about  by  us  from  the 
hindrances  that  stand  in  the  way  that  is 
required  of  us  which  prevents  whole- 
hearted progress  in  the  path  of  redemption. 
Cleanness  of  heart,  in  God's  sight  is  the  out- 
growth of  simple  obedience  to  the  motions 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  heart,  by  which 
.  the  floor  thereof  is  purged  and  purified  by 
the  secret  washing  by  the  Word,  which  is 
riot  the  book  but  the  power  and  grace  of 
God  doing  its  own  work  in  its  own  way. 

There  may  be  clouds  and  darkness  over 
the  earthly  in  our  nature  still  remaining, 
but  the  light  of  God's  grace  bids  us  look  to 
Him  who  can  redeem  and  save  to  the 
uttermost  those  who  hope  and  trust  in  Him. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  very  life 
must  have  no  rival  in  possession.  He  calls 
for  the  whole  heart  and  the  willing  mind. 
The  wayward  child  is  a  trouble  to  himself, 
and  cannot  be  happy,  for  that  good  hope 
in  God  becomes  quenched.  Still,  even  to 
such  the  call  is,  Look  unto  me,  for  thereby 
alone  can  we  become  freed  from  the  entan- 
glement that  hinders  sight  and  sense  and 
harmony,  for  these  must  all  have  their 
place  with  us  if  we  would  know  in  its 
fulness  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  imputeth  not  sin.  The  covering 
of  God's  spirit  can  be  ours  only  as  the 
false  coverings  of  evil  in  any  shape  are  taken 
away  by  our  looking  unto  Him  in  all  things 
and  at  all  times,  so  that  we  become  lightened 
and  our  shame-facedness  is  taken  away 
by  the  covering  of  his  mercy. 

Grace  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Christian  life;  grace  crowns  the  work  in  all 
and  makes  all  complete  in  Him,  who  is 
the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 

True  joy  is  the  joy  of  his  salvation.  True 
freedom  the  freedom  bound  about  by 
Christ's  Spirit.  Hence  to  do  thy  will,  O, 
God,  becomes  the  delight  of  thy  redeemed 
children,  who  live  in  the  sunshine  of  thy 
love,  and  therein  rejoice  even  in  suffering. 

"Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
Him,"  is  truly  the  inspired  language  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  it  springs  in  the  heart  from 


time  to  time,  under  a  living  sense  of  its  true 
fulfilment  in  God's  own  good  way.  It  is  the 
unquenchable  hope  of  a  living  faith  in  God, 
by  the  witness  of  his  own  spirit,  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  so  much  in  our  earthly  nature 
that  needs  sifting  out,  hence  the  renewed 
baptism  we  are  all  called  to  pass  through 
for  our  purification,  with  some  much  more 
than  others,  because  the  evil  dye  goes 
deeper  and  needs  the  greater  purifying  to 
eradicate  it.  Still  the  same  blessed  hope 
holds  good.  He,  our  Saviour,  and  Redeem- 
er, is  all-sufficient  for  all  our  needs,  and 
He  can  deliver  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come 
unto  God  by  Him.  Hence  the  triumphant 
song  may  become  ours,  "Lift  up  your 
heads,  O,  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up  ye 
everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  glory 
may  come  in."  Even  to  come  in  triumph 
his  redeemed  will  say,  and  among  these  we 
may  stand  by  hope  in  Him  who  changeth 
not,  and  who  makes  not  ashamed. 

This  is  a  justifiable  assurance  upon  which 
we  may  rely,  for  He  loveth  us,  and  not  only 
gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  but  He  ever 
liveth  to  intercede  for  us,  and  to  guide  and 
bless  us  as  we  wholly  rely  upon  our  Saviour 
and  his  keeping,  being  made  willing  to 
follow  Him  as  He  is  pleased  to  lead,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  declaration,  "My  sheep  hear 
my  voice  and  follow  me,  and  a  stranger  will 
they  not  follow,  for  they  know  not  the  voice 
of  strangers." 

Then,  as  obedient  children,  let  us  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord,  resting  assured  on 
the  promise,  "  I  will  never  leave  nor  for- 
sake you."  He  that  keepeth  Israel  slumbers 
not,  nor  sleeps,  therefore  in  his  keeping  may 
we  abide. 

Charles  Watt  Thomson. 

Chalmont  Cottage,  McNab's  Brae,  Rothesay  Bute, 
Scotland,  Ninth  Month,  1910. 


The  chiefest  saints  before  God  are  the 
least  in  their  own  judgments,  and  the  more 
glorious  they  are,  so  much  the  humbler  with- 
in themselves. — Thomas  A  Kempis. 


Bell  the  Cats  and  Save  the  Birds. — 
Maud  Ballington  Booth  has  a  home  in  the 
heart  of  a  woodland  on  a  mountain  top, 
where  she  has  been  greatly  distressed  by 
seeing  whole  broods  of  little  birds  vanish 
during  a  night  because  of  hungry  wander- 
ing cats.  She  says  she  has  observed  with 
grief  how  many  cats  prowl  into  gardens  and 
lie  in  wait  under  the  bushes  for  thrushes, 
robins  and  other  birds,  and  therefore  she 
appeals  to  bird  lovers — and  to  cat  lovers — 
to  "bell  their  cats." 

"It  has  occurred  to  me,  says  Maud  B. 
Booth,  "that  it  would  be  very  wise  and  a 
very  kind  precaution  if  those  who  possess 
cats  would  put  around  the  necks  of  the 
animals  tiny  bells,  especially  during  the 
nesting  season. 

"  For  a  couple  of  cents  a  little  bell  can  be 
purchased,  and  if  tied  with  a  pretty  ribbon 
around  the  cat's  neck  would  not  be  an 
annoyance  to  her  or  a  trouble  to  her  owners, 
and  yet  when  she  prowls  among  the  bushes 
of  the  garden  she  would  warn  the  birds  of 
her  approach." — Selected. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


How  to  be  Useful. — Almost  every  I:  y 
or  girl  Would  like  to  be  of  some  use  in  t  s 
world,  but  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  kn  9 
what  to*do  in  order  to  be  useful. 

What  is  needed  most  of  all,  I  think,  i  a 
pair,  of  quick  eyes  to  see  what  is  need|. 
If  a  boy  or  girl  has  quick  eyes  and  willfe 
hands  they  will  find  ever  so  many  wayslf 
being  useful,  at  home,  in  school,  and  whir- 
ever  they  may  happen  to  be. 

The  boy  who  has  quick  eyes  will  see  will 
papa  wants  a  book  from  the  library,  zp 
will  offer  to  go  and  get  it  without  waitt 
to  be  asked.  He  will  see  when  mamp 
wants  something  from  the  store,  and  vll 
offer  to  run  such  an  errand  before  he  g|s 
off  to  play  ball. 

The  girl  who  has  quick  eyes  will  see  wl  n 
grandma  wants  her  needle  threaded,  <d 
will  do  it  promptly,  and  yet  so  quietly,  tilt 
grandma  will  feel  as  if  fairy  fingers  w  e 
helping  her  to  sew.  The  girl  with  qu  k 
eyes  will  see  when  baby  is  restless  and  \\\ 
gently  care  for  its  wants,  and  thus  of  jn 
help  mamma. 

The  boy  or  girl  with  quick  eyes  will  |e 
when  teacher  is  tired,  and  will  be  so  sll 
and  attentive  in  the  class  room  that  ;|e 
will  feel  that  her  scholars  are  actually  hew- 
ing her  to  teach. — Apples  of  Gold. 


Finding  an  Opening. — There  are  sole 
young  people  who  spend  a  great  deal  If 
time  looking  for  an  opening.  They  trail 
many  miles  in  their  search.  They  en  it 
the  good  offices  of  all  their  friends  to  seem 
what  they  are  after.  Yet,  in  spite  of  II 
their  efforts  they  are  very  often  dissatislp 
with  what  they  succeed  in  getting.  Sose 
of  them  will  inform  you  that  there  are  h 
more  good  openings,  they  have  all  been  uld 
up  by  those  before  them. 

There  are  certain  people  who  never  h.fe 
any  trouble  in  finding  openings,  for  jie 
reason  that  they  themselves  are  "openei, ' 
When  they  do  not  find  a  way,  they  mle 
one.  They  are  the  people  who  see  chanls 
where  no  one  else  discovers  anything  j|t 
discouragement.  They  do  not  hold  to  |e 
view  that  once  in  a  lifetime  Opporturj^ 
sweeps  past,  and  the  man  who  is  fortunke 
enough  to  seize  her  trailing  garments,  <w\ 
be  at  ease  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Instid 
they  believe  that  opportunities  are  all  abit 
us;  that  we  breathe  them  in  with  eww 
draught  of  air,  and  trample  them  under  f  it 
with  every  step  we  take.  People  of  lis 
disposition  do  not  have  to  call  in  tllir 
friends  to  help  them  in  finding  openings. If 
none  are  apparent,  they  open  them. — Sel 

Willing  to  Shovel. — To  be  willingb 
begin  at  the  bottom  is  the  open  secretjrf 
being  able  to  come  out  at  the  top.  A  :■ 
years  ago  a  young  man  came  to  this  coun  jy 
to  take  a  position  in  a  new  enterprise  in  lie 
southwest.  He  was  well  bred,  well  educal  ji, 
and  he  had  the  tastes  of  his  birth  and  edi  l- 
tion.  He  reached  the  scene  of  his  propo  d 
labors  and  found  to  his  dismay  that  lie 
enterprise  was  already  bankrupt  and  t  it 
he  was  penniless,  homeless  and  friendles:  n 
a  strange  land.    He  worked  his  way  b  k 
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to  New  York  and  in  mid-winter  found  him- 
self without  money  or  friends  in  the  great, 
busy  metropolis.  He  did  not  stop  to  meas- 
ure the  difficulties  in  his  path;  he  simply  set 
out  to  find  work.  He  would  have  preferred 
the  pen,  but  he  was  willing  to  take  the 
shovel. 

Passing  down  Fourth  Avenue,  on  a  snowy 
morning,  he  found  a  crowd  of  men  shoveling 
snow  from  the  sidewalk  about  a  well-known 
locality.  He  applied  for  a  position  in  their 
ranks,  got  it  and  went  to  work  with  a  hearty 
good-will,  as  if  shoveling  were  his  vocation. 
Not  long  after  one  of  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, a  multi-millionaire,  passed  along  the 
street,  saw  the  young  man's  face,  was  struck 
by  its  intelligence,  and  wondered  what  had 
brought  him  to  such  a  pass. 

A  day  or  two  later  his  business  took  him 
to  the  same  locality  again  and  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  same  man,  still  shovel- 
ing snow.  He  stopped,  spoke  to  him,  re- 
vived a  prompt  and  courteous  answer, 
talked  a  few  minutes  for  the  sake  of  getting 
a  few  facts  about  his  history,  and  then  asked 
the  young  man  to  call  at  his  office. 

That  night  the  shovel  era  ended,  and  the 
lext  day,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  young 
nan  was  closeted  with  the  millionaire.  In 
Dne  of  the  latter's  many  enterprises  there 
iVas  a  vacant  place  and  the  young  man  who 
tvas  willing  to  shovel  got  it.  It  was  a  small 
Mace  at  a  small  salary,  but  he  more  than 
rilled  it.  He  filled  it  so  well,  indeed,  that  in 
i  few  months  he  was  promoted,  and  at  the 
?nd  of  three  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise  at  a  large  salary.  He  is  there 
:o-day,  with  the  certainty  that  if  he  lives 
ie  will  eventually  fill  a  position  second  in 
mportance  to  none  in  the  field  in  which  he 
s  working.  The  story  is  all  told  in  three 
vords:  Willing  to  shovel. — Selected. 


Loving  as  Brethren. 

"The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  that,  while 
UI  men  are  in  a  general  sense  children  of 
3od,  that  is,  products  of  his  creative  work- 
nanship,  only  those  who  are  regenerated 
ry  the  grace  of  Christ  are  truly  sons  of 
3od,  constituting  a  household  of  faith, 
vhose  rule  must  be  love,  and  wherein  each 
■eeks  the  other's  good  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rhis  idea  of  brotherliness  within  the  circle 
)f  the  Christian  community  is  not  as  yet 
Perfectly  realized,  as  the  frequent  criticisms 
)f  believers  by  believers  (as  well  as  by  the 
yorld)  bears  witness.  We  often  hear  that 
Christians  are  'unsocial,'  narrow  in  their 
ympathies,  unbrotherly  in  business  mat- 
ers, absorbed  in  their  own  concerns,  aloof 
rom  the  currents  of  the  world's  larger  life, 
rhat  this  is  so  in  part  simply  means  that 
mman  nature  (which  in  the  worldling  lags 
ar  behind  any  of  these  high  ethical  stand- 
irds)  in  the  professed  Christian  has  not  yet 
vholly  attained  the  desired  goal  of  godliness. 

a  matter  of  fact,  Christians  as  a  body,  on 
he  average,  are  far  more  brotherly,  unsel- 
ish  and  philanthropic  than  are  people  out- 
ide  of  the  Church.  The  fact  that  they 
ail  in  part  does  not  condemn  the  sublime 
jospel  rule  by  which  it  is  their  aim  to  regu- 
ate  their  lives.  And  the  censorious  critic 
>f  Christian  people  would  do  well  to  make 


sure  that  he  cast  the  beam  out  of  his  own 
eye  before  seeking  to  extricate  the  mote 
out  of  his  brother's  eye. 

"Nevertheless,  Christians  when  dealing 
with  themselves  cannot  be  too  unsparing 
of  criticism;  that  is,  when  it  comes  to  recog- 
nizing how  far  short  they  fall  of  Christ's 
law  of  love.  The  way  to  succeed  in  doing 
our  duty,  is  first  of  all,  to  realize  wherein 
at  present  we  are  not  doing  it.  Certainly 
none  of  us  are  as  loving  and  sympathetic 
and  thoughtful  in  our  attitude  toward  our 
fellow-believers  as  we  ought  to  be.  Do  we 
realize  what  an  obligation  church  mem- 
bership places  upon  us  to  'love  as  brethren' 
and  serve  as  helpers  of  one  another's 
higher  life?  How  many  acts  of  thoughtful 
ministry  to  the  fellow-church  member,  now 
left  undone,  we  might  perform  in  the  course 
of  one  week,  perhaps  one  day!  In  the 
domestic  circle  it  is  expected  that  the  dif- 
erent  members  of  the  family  contribute  to 
one  another's  comfort  and  welfare — so 
should  the  component  parts  of  the  church 
membership  be  ministrants  one  to  another 
of  good  things.  The  local  church  is  a 
household  of  faith,  and  so  every  Christian 
believer,  of  whatever  race  he  may  be,  should 
be  considered  a  brother  in  Christ,  a  relative 
in  the  sacred  fellowship  of  'all  saints.' 

"  In  saying  all  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
one's  good  deeds  should  be  limited  simply 
to  Christians.  There  are  at  least  two  rea- 
sons why  our  charity  should  extend  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  single  brotherhood,  even 
if  that  be  a  brotherhood  in  Christ — first, 
because  God  gives  of  his  natural  bounty 
even  to  the  unthankful;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause we  never  know,  when  befriending  an 
unbeliever,  how  soon  that  very  act  of  kind- 
ness may  win  him  to  Christ  and  make  out 
of  him  a  believer.  God  does  not  give  his 
best  gifts  to  the  ungodly,  but  only  what 
we  call  'natural'  blessings.  So  there  are 
certain  spiritual  gifts  which  can  be  commu- 
nicated only  to  those  who  by  their  faith 
in  Him  are  fitted  to  receive  them.  But 
in  a  very  wide  range  of  philanthropic  effort 
there  are  provided  opportunities  to  love 
even  the  unlovely,  and  to  draw  them  by  the 
bonds  of  affection  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  children  and  Church  of  Christ." — The 
New  York  Observer. 


Lines  for  an  Album. — The  following 
lines  were  written  in  the  album  of  a  young 
girl  visiting  a  niece  of  the  poet.  The  owner 
of  the  album  sent  them  to  The  New  York 
Times,  whence  they  have  been  clipped: 

"With  grace  and  love  and  truth  thy  life 
From  youth  to  age  adorning, 
Thy  evening  star  shall  shine  as  fair 
As  does  thy  star  of  morning." 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Portland,  5010.  9,  1877. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Tenth  Month  17th 
to  22nd): 

Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street, 

below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  19th,  at 

10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  M. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month 

19th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  20th,  at 

7.30  p.  M. 


Meetings  are  being  held  on  First-day  evenings  at 
7.30  o'clock,  in  the  meeting-house  on  Twelfth  Street,  in 
this  city,  in  which  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  unite  in 
place  of  the  separate  afternoon  and  evening  meetings 
formerly  held.  The  one  last  First-day  evening  was  the 
second  meeting  for  the  season  and  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  attendance  over  the  previous  week  was  ob- 
served. This  joint  meeting  was  agreed  upon  with  the 
hope  that  an  interest  might  be  aroused  in  a  second  meet- 
ing on  First-day  such  as  would  secure  a  much  larger 
attendance  than  the  numbers  formerly  attending  the 
separate  meetings.  Will  not  all  members  of  the  three 
meetings  consider  whether  they  have  a  duty  toward 
this  joint  meeting? 


Westtown  Notes. 

Walter  W.  Haviland  was  at  the  School  last  First- 
day  evening,  and  spoke  to  the  bovs  and  girl*  about  the 
work  and  spirit  of  the  recent  Edinburgh  Conference, 
which  he  had  attended  during  the  past  summer.  He 
afterward  met  a  number  of  the  teachers  and  gave  them 
further  account  of  the  great  Conference. 

The  Cooking  Classes  began  work  last  week  under  the 
direction  of  Katharine  T.  McCollin,  who  has  had  charge 
of  this  work  for  some  years.  The  course  in  cooking  ex- 
tends over  two  years  and  is  open  to  girls  of  the  First, 
and  Senior  classes.  There  were  so  many  candidates 
this  year  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  be- 
ginning class  into  two  sections,  which  has  never  before 
been  done.  The  Cooking  Room  is  in  Industrial  Hall, 
with  the  other  laboratories,  and  was  fitted  up  by  the 
W.  O.  S.  A.  about  ten  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  elective  course  in  cookery.  West- 
town  gives  instruction  to  the  younger  girls  in  sewing 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  and  render  more  effec- 
tive the  opportunities  for  training  in  domestic  science 
and  arts  in  the  near  future  if  this  can  be  done. 

The  gymnasium  work  started  as  usual  the  first  of 
Tenth  Month,  the  boys  under  C.  Emmett  Trueblood 
and  the  girls  under  Emily  C.  Smedley.  The  girls  goto 
the  school  gymnasium  as  heretofore,  but  the  boys  are 
exercising  in  the  open  air  gymnasium  built  last  year  by 
the  W.  O.  S.  A.  in  addition  to  the  above  work  which 
is  given  during  school  hours,  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  participation  in  tennis,  hockey,  base-ball,  cricket, 
foot-ball  and  other  games  is  required  of  the  pupils. 
Matters  of  exercise,  diet,  sleep,  etc.,  are  given  increasing 
attention  and  the  constant  effort  is  made  to  have  the 
health  conditions  the  best  possible  and  to  give  the  pu- 
pils intelligent  ideas  as  to  how  to  preserve  the  health 
as  well  as  to  establish  habits  of  health. 

An  open-air  study-room  has  been  established  on  the 
girls'  west  porch  for  girls  whose  health  and  vitality 
require  especial  care.  There  are  about  twenty-five  girls 
who  study  there  at  present,  and  it  is  the  expectation 
that  they  shall  continue  this  throughout  the  year,  being 
carefullv  wrapped  and  protected  from  thecold. 

Special  care  is  also  being  given  to  having  the  class- 
rooms supplied  with  fresh  air,  so  that  pupils  and  teach- 
ers will  be  in  condition  to  do  their  best  intellectual  work. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Doukhobors  Locate  Near  Nelson,  British  Col- 
umbia.— [On  Ninth  Month]  29th  there  arrived  at  Proc- 
tor, by  barge  from  Kootenay  Landing,  the  special  train 
conveying  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred 
Doukhobors  from  the  Yorkton  District,  in  Saskatche- 
wan, destined  for  the  Brilliant  and  Grand  Forks  colonies 
in  this  province.  The  party,  which  was  in  charge  of 
Paul  PalapofTand  Simon  Verishan.  was  met  at  Proctor 
by  John  Sherbinin,  agent  of  the  Brilliant  colony,  and 
second  in  command  in  Canada,  of  the  Doukhobor 
society,  of  which  Peter  Verigin,  now  at  Verigin,  Sask.. 
is  the  head. 

"About  two  hundred  of  the  party  are  going  to  Grand 
Forks,"  said  J.  Sherbinin  last  night,  before  he  left  by 
a  late  freight  for  Proctor,  "and  the  remainder  to  Bril- 
liant. At  the  latter  settlement  we  are  putting  up  a 
large  number  of  double  tents  for  their  immediate  ac- 
commodation. Twenty  frame  houses  have  been  com- 
pleted there  this  summer,  the  lumber  for  which  was 
sawn  at  our  settlers'  mill,  and  we  have  fortv  carpenters 
at  work  now  on  other  houses.  Before  snow  flies  our 
whole  community  of  fifteen  hundred  souls  will  be  com- 
fortably housed.  Brilliant  is  our  main  colonv.  that  at 
Grand  Forks  numbering  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
There  are  about  six  thousand  members  of  the  Doukhobor 
society  in  Canada,  and  the  arrival  of  this  last  contingent 
leaves  about  four  thousand  Doukhobors  in  Saskatche- 
wan.   Our  total  land  holdings  in  British  Columbia 
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consists  of  two  thousand,  nine  hundred  acres  at  Bril- 
liant, two  thousand,  five  hundred  acres  at  Pass  Creek, 
one  thousand,  one  hundred  acres  at  Slocan  Junction, 
and  three  thousand,  five  hundred  acres  at  Grand  Forks. 
The  first  three  are  operated  for  the  present  from  Bril- 
liant, but  in  a  year  or  so,  when  we  have  much  of  the  land 
cleared,  we  will  start  a  community  at  Slocan  Junction. 
Our  new  settlers'  mill  at  the  latter  point  will  commence 
sawing  next  week. 

"At  Brilliant  we  have  six  hundred  acres  cleared,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  being  planted  to  fruit,  while 
fifty  thousand  trees  have  been  ordered  for  planting  this 
fall  and  next  spring.  There  are  fifty  colonies  of  bees, 
and  they  have  been  doing  very  well.  In  addition  to  the 
native  flowers,  we  are  sowing  certain  kinds  of  grasses, 
including  a  variety  of  mustard,  for  the  bees. 

"We  are  completing  an  eight-room  hospital,  and  next 
year  we  will  build  a  school.  Beside  the  concrete  reser- 
voir we  opened  in  the  spring,  we  are  building  another, 
also  of  concrete,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy 
feet  wide,  and  thirteen  feet  deep." — Morning  Albertan. 
Calgary,  Tenth  Month  1st,  1910. 


University  Extension  Lectures.— The  program 
of  fall  and  winter  courses  and  lectures,  issued  by  the 
University  Extension  Society  has  many  attractive 
features.  Among  the  lecturers  are  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  Bliss  Perry,  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Henry  van  Dyke,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  John  Cowper  Powys,  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  C.  Delisle  Burns,  and  many  others. 

The  inaugural  lecture  of  the  season  will  be  given  in 
Witherspoon  Hall  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Eleventh 
Month  9th, 

In  the  list  of  courses  are  three  lectures  by  Henry  van 
Dyke  on  "  Poetry  and  Life,"  three  lectures  on  "Ameri- 
can Literature, "  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  six  lectures  by 
G.  Delisle  Burns,  of  Cambridge,  England,  on  "  Life  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  six  lectures  by  Toyokichi  lyenaga  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  on  "Oriental  Capitals;  Their 
Social  and  Political  Significance."  and  six  lectures  by 
Mabel  Hattersley  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Lon- 
don, England,  on  "European  Mystics."  One  of  the 
interesting  lectures  of  the  fall  in  the  General  Course 
will  be  J.  Alden  Loring's  "Through  Africa  with  Roose- 
velt'' on  Sixth-day  evening,  Twelfth  Month  9th,  in 
Witherspoon  Hall. 

An  Open-Air  Public  School. — The  Montclair,  N.  J.. 
Board  of  Education  has  just  inaugurated  an  open-air 
public  school  for  children  who  are  not  of  robust  health. 
The  school  is  conducted  in  a  large  tent  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Cedar  Avenue  public  school  on  the  point  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  town.  The  sides  of  the  tent  will 
be  open  except  during  inclement  weather.  The  tent  has 
a  wooden  floor  and  regulation  school  desks  are  used. 
Special  apparel  will  be  provided  for  the  children  who 
attend  the  school.  They  will  wear  a  woolen  sweater 
and  a  woolen  cap,  which  may  be  pulled  down  over  the 
ears  in  cold  weather.  Each  pupil  will  also  have  a 
"  sitting  bag,"  to  be  made  of  heavy  material,  which  may 
be  pulled  over  the  feet  and  fastened  about  the  shoulders 
by  straps.  On  cold  days  blocks  of  heated  soapstone  will 
be  put  in  the  bottoms  of  these  bags  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren's feet  warm.  An  outer  reefer  and  gloves  complete 
the  costume.  Until  the  Board  of  Education  arrives  at 
some  decision  as  to  the  proper  food  for  the  children 
there  will  be  only  one  session  of  the  school  each  day. 
In  the  morning,  however,  when  the  pupils  arrive,  they 
will  receive  a  luncheon  of  hot  milk  and  crackers.  Many 
educators  will  watch  with  deep  interest  the  novel  ex- 
periment.— Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington  of 
the  7th  instant  says:  "Definite  standards  of  safety  ap- 
pliances to  be  attached  to  railway  cars  and  locomotives 
finally  have  been  agreed  upon  after  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century  of  effort.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed 
changes  in  equipment  will  cost  the  railroads  about  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  agreement  was  reached  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  lat  week  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  committee  consisted  of  fifteen  men, 
equally  divided  between  representatives  of  the  opera- 
ting departments  of  railroads,  safety  appliance  inspec- 
tors of  the  commission  and  railroad  operatives.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  given  six  months 
in  which  to  frame  and  make  effective  suitable  standards 
of  safety  appliances.  The  agreement  reached  to-day 
will  apply,  naturally,  only  to  new  equipment." 

It  is  stated  that  the  towns  of  Beaudelle,  Spooner  Pitt 
and  Graceton,  in  Minnesota,  have  been  destroyed  by 


one  of  the  most  terrible  forest  fires  ever  known  in  that 
State.  Despatches  say:  "The  bodies  of  seventy-five 
settlers  have  been  located,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
death  rate  among  the  settlers  will  be  upward  of  three 
hundred.  Wagonloads  of  dead  bodies  are  being  brought 
into  the  railway  station  at  Beaudette  constantly.  It  is 
reported  that  many  settlers,  crazed  with  grief  at  the 
loss  of  families  and  property,  are  roaming  the  woods, 
and  searching  parties  are  constantly  going  out  after  the 
injured,  the  dead  and  the  demented."  "The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  has  stationed  trains  at  every  station 
at  the  service  of  the  people  and  is  doing  everything  in 
its  power  to  relieve  the  situation."  "Governor  Eber- 
hart  has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  State  for  contributions  of  money,  provisions  and 
clothing  for  the  sufferers  from  the  forest  fires  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  The  stricken  towns  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  State  are  mostly  lumbering 
towns  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  principally  Ameri- 
cans." 

A  despatch  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  the  6th  instant, 
says:  "A  wide  strip  of  country  extending  from  eastern 
Texas,  northeastward  across  the  northern  portions  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  over  parts  of  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  southern  Indiana  and  Ohio  al- 
most to  Pittsburg  is  in  spots  an  inland  sea,  being 
deluged  by  the  heaviest  continuous  rain  in  forty  years. 
While  the  rain  continues  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
this  area,  the  storm  has  ceased  in  the  southwest,  and  a 
cold  wave  has  caused  the  temperature  to  drop  thirty 
degrees.  Washouts  on  railroads  in  some  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  are  numerous,  and  many  trains 
are  off  schedules.  The  delivery  of  mail  by  rural  carriers 
has  been  abandoned  in  some  quarters,  and  there  has 
been  much  damage  to  farm  lands  and  corn  in  the  shock." 

In  an  effort  to  break  up  the  sale  of  adulterated  horse 
and  cattle  foods  in  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Critchfield  has  made  public  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  dealers  throughout  the  State  against 
whom  prosecutions  have  been  ordered  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  prosecutions  follow  extensive  sampling  of 
the  products  on  sale,  all  of  which  have  been  analyzed 
by  the  Division  of  Chemistry  under  the  direction  of 
Chief  Chemist  James  W.  Kellog. 

It  is  stated  that:  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  a  large 
number  of  automobiles  were  imported,  now  the  market 
is  nearly  all  supplied  by  the  home  factories.  The  esti- 
mates show  that  four  hundred  million  dollars  is  now 
invested  in  auto-making  plants  and  that  two  hundred 
thousand  people  are  employed  in  the  work.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
autos  in  use  in  this  country. 

A  despatch  from  Salt  Lake  City  of  the  6th  mentions 
that  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  his  counselors  ad- 
dressed the  semi-annual  conference  on  plural  marriages 
among  church  members  since  the  issuance  of  the  mani- 
festo of  1890,  saying  these  marriages  are  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Mormon  Church.  The  speakers  de- 
clared that  polygamy  must  cease. 

It  is  stated  that  recent  figures  show  that  in  this  coun- 
try we  have  one  telephone  to  every  twelve  people,  which 
is  thirteen  times  the  proportion  for  Europe.  New  York 
State  alone  has  as  many  telephones  as  all  Germany, 
and  Ohio  has  as  many  as  all  Great  Britain.  As  a  nation 
we  have  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  telephones.  Canada 
comes  next,  and  Sweden  third.  The  main  reason  given 
for  the  lack  of  telephone  facilities  in  Europe  is  that 
over  there  the  telephone  systems  are  mostly  owned  and 
run  by  the  government,  and  no  enterprise  is  used  in 
extending  the  service. 

Foreign. — A  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Portugal 
and  a  republican  government  has  been  instituted. 
King  Manuel  II.  was  proclaimed  king  in  1908  when  but 
nineteen  years  old,  after  the  assassination  of  his  father 
King  Carlos  and  his  older  brother.  King  Manuel  es- 
caped to  Gibraltar  and  took  refuge  in  the  protection  of 
the  British.  Theophile  Brago,  a  noted  Republican 
leader  is  now  President.  There  was  fierce  fighting  in 
the  streets  of  Lisbon.  It  is  reported  that  Oporto  and 
several  other  cities  have  given  their  allegiance  to  the 
new  government.  A  recent  despatch  says:  "The 
government  has  ordered  the  suppression  of  all  mona- 
steries and  convents.  All  monks  and  nuns  must  leave 
Portugal  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  priests  must 
abandon  clerical  dress  for  ordinary  attire  when  appear- 
ing in  public."  A  despatch  of  the  9th  says:  The 
expulsion  of  the  monks  has  begun.  No  time  will  be  lost 
in  driving  them  across  the  frontier.  Several  hundred 
nuns  have  been  assembled  and  will  be  transported  out 
of  the  city.  It  is  estimated  that  between  five  thousand 
and  six  thousand  monks  and  nuns  will  be  expelled." 

Chandler  P.  Anderson,  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
in  the  North,Atlantic  coast  fisheries  dispute  with  Great 


Britain,  recently  decided  by  arbitration  at  The  Ha 
has  expressed  himself  as  much  gratified  at  the  outche 
of  the  arbitration.  He  said:  "The  only  one  of  the  st 
questions  submitted  which  was  not  decided  wholl 
favor  of  the  United  States  was  question  five,  w 
called  upon  the  tribunal  to  determine  the  meanin 
a  clause  in  the  treaty  by  which  the  United  State: 
nounced  the  right  to  fish  in  all  the  bays  on  certain 
tions  of  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  coasts, 
answering  this  question  the  tribunal  by  a  divided 
adopted  the  strict  construction  of  the  language  of 


bays  irrespective  of  their  size,  instead  of  only  to 
small  bays  within  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit,  as 
tended  for  by  the  United  States.   This  question 
introduced  into  the  arbitration  by  Great  Britain, 
its  only  importance  was  due  to  its  historical  inte 
for  the  only  large  bay  where  Americans  now  fis 
have  fished  to  any  extent  within  the  last  generatie 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  is  expressly  excepted  frord 
award.  The  award  on  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sit 
and  seventh  questions  was  wholly  in  favor  of  the  m- 
tentions  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  said  that  the  British  Association  has  been  k- 
ing  a  census  of  the  earthquakes,  and  it  has  listed  ei 
four  thousand  without  going  back  farther  than  he 
Christian  era.  Only  such  as  caused  changes. in  the  id 
or  did  extensive  damage  are  included.  Much  of  he 
material  was  got  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  recorc 

A  protest  against  the  confinement  of  the  Jew  in 
Russia  to  certain  districts  has  been  published  ii  5t 
Petersburg  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  The  regula' ns 
setting  aside  a  restricted  district  only  within  v,  ch 
Jews  may  reside  legally  are  described  not  only  a: ab- 
surd and  ineffectual,  but  as  violating  the  natural  r  it: 
of  all  beings  to  live  and  move  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  stated  that  Marconi  of  the  Marconi  Wirfss 
Telegraph  Co.,  who  is  now  in  the  Argentine  Repute 
South  Africa,  has  successfully  received  signals  did 
from  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  Clifden,  Ire'jid 
at  the  high  power  station  now  almost  complete!  in 
Argentina.  The  distance  covered  is  estimated  at  lly- 
six  hundred  miles. 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  3rd  instant,  :|rs: 
"China  took  another  forward  step  to-day  when  at  an 
the  newly  constituted  Imperial  Senate  was  opened  bl  he 
Regent,  "Prince  Chun.  In  a  brief  address  Prince  (lin 
stated  that  the  wish  of  the  people  was  for  a  parlia  In- 
tary  government  and  he  commanded  the  Senato  tc 
labor  for  this  consummation.  The  imperial  Senate  in- 
stitutes the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  a  ptu- 
lar  representative  government.  The  first  was  thin- 
auguration  a  year  ago  of  the  provincial  assem  ps 
The  crowning  event  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  fcn- 
eral  Parliament,  which  is  promised  for  1915.  The  Im- 
perial Senate  is  expected  to  demonstrate  the  fitnejol 
the  Chinese  to  help  rule  themselves,  and  so  prepar:he 
way  for  a  genuinely  representative  government  tO\ 
the  two  hundred  members,  one  hundred  were  appo  tec 
by  the  throne,  while  the  others,  though  chosen. bihe 
provincial  assemblies,  were  not  admitted  until  |ei 
selection  had  been  approved  by  the  Viceroy  of  ei 
province.  Those  named  by  the  throne  include  Imjria 
Manchu  princes  and  nobles,  distinguished  schtlrs 
representatives  of  the  official  class  and  high  taxpay|.' 

NOTICES. 

Notice. — Suitable  Friends  are  wanted  to  takilhe 
oversight  of  the  School  for  Indian  children  at  Tune:fea 
N.  Y.  The  School  is  in  session  and  our  superintei fcnl 
and  matron  have  been  called  away  by  sickness. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  promptly  Ibm 
persons  who  may  feel  a  willingness  to  help  in  thiln- 
portant  work. 

For  information,  address 

Zebedee  Haines,  Westgrove,  i 
or,  Ann  W.  Fry,  No.  6433  Jefferson  fj 
Mt.  Airy,  Germantown,  Ph 

Wanted. — In  a  Friend's  family,  a  strong,  reilble 
woman  as  general  helper. 

Address  "  B,"  care  of  The  Friend  I 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  feel 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia! 
8.26  and  11.04  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  lin; 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  els; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  »ch 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  tell 
'phone  I 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintend)  . 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila, 
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Memories  of  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn. 

During  her  long  life  our  late  beloved 
rriend,  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn,  had  lived  in 
everal  localities  and  in  all  of  them  had  en- 
leared  herself  to  a  large  circle,  not  of  Friends 
>nly,  but  of  those  of  all  denominations  and 
ill  conditions.  In  the  period  of  her  hus- 
>and's  activity  at  Trenton,  they  had  a  sea- 
hore  cottage  at  Beach  Haven,  where 
hey  found  refreshment  of  body,  and  com- 
nunion  in  happy  social  intercourse  with  a 
hoice  circle  of  Friends.  A  small  meeting 
louse  was  built  here,  and  before  other  de- 
lominations  had  become  established,  it  af- 
orded  the  principal  opportunity  for  denomi- 
ational  worship,  and  was  much  appreciated. 
)ccasionally  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn,  while  at 
ieach  Haven,  would  feel  a  special  drawing 
o  Tuckerton  meeting,  seven  miles  across 
he  bay.  This  was  before  the  time  of  motor 
>oats  and  it  was  necessary  to  depend  upon 
vind  and  tide  for  successful  transit.  One 
vho  is  now  the  senior  captain  amongst  those 
laving  yachts  at  the  Beach  Haven  dock, 
lelights  to  tell  how  "his  faith  in  unseen 
hings  was  strengthened"  by  an  incident 
n  the  life  of  our  dear  Friend.  The  evening 
>efore  Philip  Dunn  had  engaged  him  to  take 
hem  to  Tuckerton  for  meeting  on  First-day 
norning.  At  eight  o'clock  they  reported  at 
he  boat  landing  as  arranged.  The  tide,  to 
lse  the  captain's  phrase,  was,  "dead  ahead," 
ind  there  was  not  "one  smite  of  wind." 
Mth  natural  affability  of  manner  he  told 
hem  he  was  very  sorry  indeed  but  it  would 
)e  impossible  to  get  to  Tuckerton  that  morn- 
ng.  Thereupon  Elizabeth  Dunn  paused  a 
noment  as  if  in  unusual  meditation,  and 
hen,  looking  up,  said:  "Captain  is  thee  wili- 
ng to  try?"   Such  an  appeal  was  of  course 


instantly  effective,  the  Friends  were  helped 
to  their  seats  in  the  boat,  the  sail  was  set 
and  then  with  a  pole  the  boat  was  pushed 
away  from  the  dock  into  the  current  of  the 
channel.  Immediately  a  breeze  from  the 
eastward  (the  most  favorable  possible  direc- 
tion) filled  the  sail,  and  with  greater  expedi- 
tion than  usual  they  were  at  the  landing  in 
Tuckerton,  and  quite  beforehand  with  their 
appointment  at  meeting.  In  the  afternoon 
at  the  hour  for  their  return  the  wind  had 
changed  in  direction  and  the  homeward  trip 
was  made  with  most  comfortable  conditions. 
We  could  all  agree  with  the  captain  that  the 
good  Master  whom  Elizabeth  Dunn  served, 
did  not  prompt  her  to  impossible  tasks. 

In  the  precious  Gospel  ministry  entrusted 
to  her,  Elizabeth  Dunn  was  very  watchful 
of  Divine  leading  and  ready  to  be  used  even 
in  unexpected  ways.  On  one  occasion  she 
felt  drawn  to  the  large  men's  meeting  at  the 
"Sunday  Breakfast  Association."  Some 
who  knew  the  character  of  the  men  felt  a 
little  hesitation  about  her  going,  but  one 
such  willingly  offered  his  services  to  accom- 
pany her.  "When  she  rose  with  the  text: 
'Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect,'"  he  said,  "  I  felt  a  momentary 
chill  lest  there  had  been  some  mistake,  but 
directly  any  such  doubt  was  rebuked  and 
put  away.  Rarely  have  I  seen  such  baptiz- 
ing service.  The  poor  men  before  us  might 
think  themselves  outcasts  from  the  world, 
but  Elizabeth  Dunn  made  them  feel  that 
they  were  included  in  the  election  of  God's 
grace." 

The  naturally  noble  presence  of  our  Friend 
was  greatly  enhanced  in  impressiveness  by 
wearing  the  conventional  Quaker  garb.  Her 
consistency  in  this  respect  was  a  part  of  a 
whole  hearted  conviction  that  the  "testi- 
monies" had  a  service  in  the  world  and  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  uphold  them.  Speaking 
once  of  the  home  she  loved  so  well  with  her 
brother  in  Camden,  where  she  was  the  only 
Friend,  she  referred  to  her  enjoyment  of 
the  calls  of  the  wife  of  the  Episcopalian 
rector.  She  observed  of  her  that  she  was  a 
charming  woman.  After  she  had  been 
coming  for  some  time,  she  said  to  her 
one  day:  "My  dear,  I  think  thou  art  sweet 
enough  to  have  a  first  name."  "  Somehow," 
Elizabeth  Dunn  continued,  "we  always  were 
the  best  of  friends  after  that."   1 1  was  of  this 


same  household  that  she  laughingly  said, 
"We  are  a  very  diverse  company,  but  man- 
age to  live  in  great  harmony.  My  brother  is 
a  steadfast  Episcopalian,  my  niece  an  ardent 
Baptist,  the  maid  that  serves  us  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  I  try  to  be  a  Friend."  So  with 
great  strength  of  character  there  was  great 
adaptability,  and  a  fine  sense  that  Divine 
love  enlarges  our  sympathies  and  makes  us 
at  peace  with  all  men.    In  Whittier's  words: 

"The  dear  Lord's  best  interpreters 
Are  humble  human  Souls; 
The  Gospel  of  a  life  like  hers 
Is  more  than  books  and  scrolls." 

"  From  scheme  and  creed  the  light  goes  out, 
The  saintly  fact  survives 
The  blessed  Master  none  can  doubt 
Revealed  in  holy  lives." 

j.  H.  B. 


World's  Conference  on  the  Christian 
Principles  of  Civil  Government  and 
the  Practical  Application  of  These 
Principles. 

The  Friend  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
call  and  program  for  a  conference  with  the 
above  title  to  be  held  in  this  city  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  of  Eleventh 
Month.  This  conference  was  suggested 
by  The  National  Reform  Association  of 
the  United  States  which  assumed  the 
burden  of  the  arrangements  for  it.  In  the 
call,  "all  national  societies  organized  in 
any  country  for  the  promotion  of  these 
ends,  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  as  Sabbath 
Associations,  Temperance,  Peace  and  Di- 
vorce Reform  Societies,  and  all  Christian 
bodies  to  whom  this  call  may  be  sent  are 
requested  to  send  representatives." 

The  list  of  speakers  at  this  World's  Con- 
ference, as  given  in  the  program,  includes 
the  names  of  several  prominent  ministers, 
statesmen  and  educators,  and  also  several 
missionaries.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  these  speakers  are  many  of  them  such 
as  may  and  should  deeply  interest  every 
true  Friend.  The  singing  and  other  stated 
devotional  exercises  will  cause  some  con- 
cerned Friends  to  hesitate  to  participate 
in  such  a  conference.  The  prime  movers 
in  the  National  Reform  Association  are 
the  Presbyterians,  known  as  "Covenant- 
ers," who  sing  in  worship  only  inspired 
songs — the  Psalms — without  the  aid  of 
any  instrument  of  music. 

The  call  says  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
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conference  will  fall  into  the  following  de- 
partments: 

I.  The  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
Christian  principles  of  civil  government. 

II.  The  collection  and  effective  presenta- 
tion of  exact  statements  of  the  actual  char- 
acter of  all  existing  governments;  how  far 
in  Christian  lands  this  character  has  been 
determined  b>  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion;  how^far  this^Christian  character 
is  expressed  and^secured  b>  law;  and  the 
exact  attitude  and  policy  of  the  native  gov- 
ernments in  missionary  lands. 

III.  The  devout  consideration  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  world  as  thus 
ascertained.    .    .  . 

IV.  The  discussion  of  practical  ques- 
tions which  involves  these  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  varying  conditions  in 
different  lands  under  which  they  must  be 
applied. 

V.  Devising  means  of  effective  co-op- 
eration between  Christian  citizens  of  all 
nations,  including  some  form  of  permanent 
organization,  and,  possibly,  some  provision 
for  future  similar  conferences. 

It  is  admitted  "that  on  many  questions, 
such  as  the  true  relation  of  Church  and 
State,  wide  diversities  of  opinion  will  be 
found  to  exist  among  those  who  agree  in 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
this  call  is  issued."  The  utmost  candor 
in  the  statement  of  differing  views  is  in- 
vited, relying  "on  Christian  discretion 
and  charity  to  make  such  exchange  of 
thought  mutually  agreeable  and  produc- 
tive only  of  good." 

The  names  of  Joshua  L.  Baily,  John  B 
Garrett  and  Joel  Cadbury  appear  among 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  National  Reform 
Association,  and  those  of  Joel  Cadbury  and 
John  C.  Winston  among  the  list  of  the  Local 
Philadelphia  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Look  Towards  the  Light. — A  weary 
and  discouraged  woman,  after  struggling 
all  day  with  contrary  winds  and  tides, 
came  to  her  home,  and  flinging  herself  into 
a  chair,  said : 

"Everything  looks  dark,  dark." 

"Why  don't  you  turn  your  face  to  the 
light,  aunty,  dear?"  said  a  little  niece  who 
was  standing  near. 

The  words  were  a  message  from  on  high, 
and  the  weary  eyes  were  turned  toward  Him 
who  is  the  Light  and  the  Life  of  men,  and 
in  whose  light  alone  we  see  light. 

"Turn  your  face  to  the  light,"  O  weary 
watcher;  you  have  looked,  and  longed,  and 
struggled  in  the  darkness  without  avail; 
now  turn  your  glance  the  other  way !  "God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
the  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  unto  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  Gcd  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  if  we  will  look  toward  the  light 
and  walk  in  the  light,  we  shall  find  blessing 
and  peace  all  along  our  way,  and  even  amid 
darkness  and  shadows  shall  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God,  the  light  of  an  unsetting 
day. — The  Common  People. 


A  Letter. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

And  as  to  my  conduct  also,  Christ  guides 
me  as  by  the  hand  from  the  very  beginning, 
giving  me  a  dread  of  lies,  of  trickery,  of 
egotism,  showing  me  the  danger  of  pride, 
which  denatures,  sterilizes  the  better  feeling, 
causing  me  to  see  clearly  my  lukewarmness 
in  correcting  my  faults,  the  weakness  of  my 
love  for  Him,  and  that  if  I  was  not  ashamed 
of  myself  it  would  be  foolishness,  for"  not 
withstanding  the  fact,  humanity  was  neces- 
sary even  for  the  best  of  people.  And  also 
to  fear  bad  thoughts  equally  with  bad 
actions,  since  the  one  leads  to  the  other, — 
showing  me  the  necessity  of  a  life  simple  and 
calm, — not  to  speak  vain  words,  and  con- 
tinually bringing  to  my  remembrance  the 
same  thing,  for  I  am  like  a  mule  who  pulls 
always  in  the  wrong  direction  whatever 
his  conductor  does  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
right  path.  And  when  the  spirit  of  trouble 
and  error  would  torment  me  through  vain 
reasonings,  Christ  consoled  me  by  teaching 
me  that  it  was  needful  to  have  confidence 
in  his  goodness,  without  seeking  to  pry  into 
what  He  has  not  chosen  to  reveal  to  us,  and 
in  being  simple-hearted  as  a  little  child. 
To  encourage  me,  Christ  showed  me  that 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  being  a  sin  against 
love  (for  whoever  loves,  obeys  with  confi- 
dence,) would  be  effectually  blotted  out  by 
love.  For  these  last  provings  in  the  end 
of  time,  being  great  wonders,  capable  of 
deceiving  even  the  elect,  if  it  were  possible, 
[such]  proving  on  the  earth  will  come  to  an 
end,  when  the  faith  of  the  elect,  stripped 
of  all  props,  will  exist  no  longer,  except  by 
the  force  of  their  love.  1 1  is  by  these  lessons 
and  by  others,  that  Christ  has  caused  me 
to  make  my  first  steps  in  Christianity,  as  a 
mother  who  holds  her  child  under  his  arms, 
teaching  him  patiently  to  put  down  one 
foot  before  another.  Thus  I  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  Christians,  taught 
in  that  which  relates  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  He  works  with  me  in  the  midst  of 
my  great  ignorance,  guiding  them,  preserv- 
ing them  from  errors,  teaching  them  by  his 
instructions,  by  lessons,  sometimes  speaking 
to  them  directly;  and  that  He  is  the  alone 
Master  to  whom  we  ought  to  listen. 

Tell  me  whether  Friends  think  so  also. 
The  review  which  I  have  read  is  doubtless 
very  clear  for  people  already  informed  as 
to  your  beliefs,  but  for  an  ignorant  one  like 
myself,  it  is  too  vague  for  me  to  know  your 
thoughts. 

Christ  has  taught  me  that  He  has  given  to 
men  a  great  principle  by  which  to  overcome 
evil — that  is  never  to  do  any  evil  under  any 
pretext,  not  even  to  put  a  stop  to  another 
greater  evil,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  good 
end.  And  that  thus  Christians  should  not 
defend  themselves,  engage  in  war,  nor  carry 
complaint  against  robbers  or  criminals,  so 
as  to  imprison  them  or  execute  them,  nor  to 
go  to  law  against  those  who  owe  them,  in 
order  to  recover  their  goods,  nor  take  part 
indirectly  in  these  things,  in  electing  gov- 
ernors who  do,  or  cause  these  things  to  be 
done.  But  in  truth,  forgive  their  enemies, 
doing  good  to  those  who  do  evil  to  them 
according  to  the  commandment  of  Christ. 
For  since  eternal  life  consists  in  loving  God 
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with  all  the  soul,  and  consequently  in  )v 
ing]  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self;  and  £  t< 
accomplish  this  we  must  imitate  the  er 
fection  of  our  Heavenly  Father  who  1  /e. 
the  good  and  the  bad.  It  is  very  ceair 
that  a  Christian  with  an  awakened  pu 
cannot  do  evil  to  his  enemy,  whom  he  o 
to  love,  for  if  we  love  some  one,  we  wisljii 
happiness,  and  cannot  kill  him  in  bs 
nor  send  him  to  prison,  or  to  the  guillo 
since  to  love  is  to  do  to  others  that  w 
one  would  wish  might  be  done  to  us. 
no  one  would  like  to  have  these  things 
to  him. 

That  a  doctor  who  dresses  a  wound  be 
not  pour  vinegar  on  it,  but  balm,  and 
punishment  can  only  increase  the  hatre 
the  wounded  heart  of  the  wicked.  So 
in  punishing  a  criminal  we  place  ours<|/e 
between  God  and  him,  and  we  do 
which  prevents  him  from  getting  on 
feet  again.  And  if  in  spite  of  this,  he 
get  on  his  feet,  pardon  alone  can  touch 
and  aid  him  to  return  to  God;  because 
can  only  give  birth  to  seeming  good, 
not  real  good,  since  satan  cannot  be  div 
against  himself.  And  that  if  I  have  n 
up  my  mind  to  be  good,  but  neverth 
am  resolved  to  defend  myself  against  wi 
people,  then  my  conduct  depends  no  lo 
upon  myself  but  the  wicked,  and  I  sh 
be  good  only  so  long  as  they  care  to  le 
be  so,  in  leaving  me  alone.  But  if  le; 
do  evil  to  me,  I  thereupon  forsake  In; 
resolution  to  be  good,  and  I  work  the  5  pi 
works  as  themselves.  And  thus  I  sh  (lie 
always  be  the  slave  of  evil.  But  with  hi 
principle  of  never  doing  evil  under  any  re 
text,  Christ  has  put  us  on  our  guard  ag; 
any  wavering,  by  those  commandment 
clear:  "Resist  not  evil."  "If  any  man 
thy  cloak,  let  him  take  thy  coat  at) 
"Offer  thy  right  cheek  to  him  who  sr  :e 
thy  left  cheek."  "Do  not  ask  again 
what  is  thine,"  etc.  Showing  plainly 
the  will  of  God  is  that  the  Christian 
bear  all  the  wrong  doing  of  the  wi 
without  returning  it  in  kind.  So-  ; 
whoever  knows  that  this  is  indeed  the 
of  God,  need  not  be  uneasy,  thinking 
the  wicked  will  gain  the  ascendancy  if 
are  allowed  to  run  their  course.  Fo 
knows  that  it  is  not  needful  to  be  anx 
for  life,  but  to  seek  only  the  kingdor 
God  and  its  righteousness.  And  he  ur 
stands  that  the  surest  method  of  remo 
evil  from  the  hearts  of  others  is  to  ren 
it  from  his  own  heart.  So  that  it  is 
to  see  that  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
serve  the  commandment  of  Christ,  "Ji 
not,  do  not  condemn,"  for  we  can  nevei 
what  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  hu: 
heart,  nor  whether  he  who  is  to-day  an|ta 
the  last,  shall  not  to-morrow  be  one  of  jfit 
first,  if  he  repents. 

Thus  how  can  we  dare  condemn  him. 
is  not  a  double  crime  wrought  in  putti 
man  to  death  without  giving  him  the 
to  repent;  killing  in  this  manner  his  |u 
and  his  body;  and  how  can  any  one  no  be 
afraid  to  give  account  of  such  a  deed  be 
God. 

So  Christ  shows  by  his  example  as  b) 
word  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Chris]  ji 
ought  to  exceed  the  righteousness  of  rp, 
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or  He  pardoned  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
ery — he  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance 
>f  a  brother  with  his  brother,  and  also  He 
iid  not  wish  that  a  sword  should  be  drawn 
o  defend  Him.  Finally,  this  question  is 
>eyond  all  doubt  for  me,  for  one  day  when 

was  hesitating  over  it,  thinking,  "would 
t  be  loving  a  brother  not  to  protect  him?" 
Christ  spoke  to  me  and  said,  "If  a  mother, 
laving  two  sons,  saw  Cain  opposing  Abel, 
vill  she  strike  the  wicked  to  save  the  right- 
:ous?"  No,  for  she  loves  both  her  children, 
iince  thou  should  love  all  thy  brothers, 
;ood  and  evil,  do  likewise." 

And  when  Christ  spoke  to  me,  I  was  over- 
omc  with  a  deep  emotion,  and  1  said  to 
nyself:  "How  shall  I  act  in  each  deed  of 
ny  life  with  each  one  of  my  brothers  to  be 
ure  of  doing  rightly?"  and  Christ  spoke  to 
ne  again,  and  said,  "Act  and  so  conduct 
hyself  with  each  one,  on  each  occasion,  by 
ove,  and  thou  shalt  be  sure  to  do  my  will." 

Finally,  I  think  that  those  who  call  them- 
elves  Christians,  and  who  despise  this 
>rinciple,  do  the  greatest  harm  to  Chris- 
ianity,  for  those  who  do  not  believe,  and 
vho  see  Christians  do  the  same  works  as 
hemselves,  wars,  executions,  etc.,  are  in- 
luced  to  believe  that  Christ  has  done  noth- 
ng  to  overcome  evil.  And  thus  these 
alse  Christians,  by  their  unchristian  works, 
Irive  away  souls  from  Christ,  instead  of 
hawing  them  nearer.  Having  seen  in 
;oing  hastily  through  the  Bible  (for  as  yet 

have  only  read  through  the  Gospels  in 
heir  entirety),  that  Christ  is  to  be  called 
he  Prince  of  Peace,  and  that  his  children 
ire  not  to  go  to  war  any  more,  I  have 
hought  that  those  who  do  go  to  war  adore 
Christ  perhaps  in  words,  but  not  in  heart. 
\nd  in  rejecting  this  principle,  they  reject 
>ne  of  the  best  proofs  of  his  divinity,  for 
ight  can  only  come  from  heaven. 

I  have  indeed  seen  in  the  review  that 
-fiends  do  not  practise  war,  but  war  is  only 
me  part  of  this  question,  and  as  nothing  is 
aid  on  the  subject  of  going  to  law  for  in- 
tance,  I  do  not  know  what  Friends  think 
m  this  subject.  As  for  the  extract  taken 
rom  the  history  of  Cromwell,*  which  I  am 
ending  thee,  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
t  is  false;  for  if  the  Friends  of  this  day  think 
ind  act  thus,  and  if  those  of  the  present 
ime  approve  of  such  things,  we  are  very 
ar  from  being  of  one  mind;  for  I  believe 
>n  the  contrary,  that  one  should  never  use 
orce  in  any  case  and  that  it  would  be  wise 
or  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  keep  out  of  all 
politics. 

As  for  oaths,  I  am  well  content  with  what 
have  seen  in  the  review,  for  that  is  exactly 
vhat  I  think.  Since  Christ  has  said, 
'Swear  not  at  all,"  this  is  very  clear,  and  I 
:annot  understand  how  Christians  can  over- 
ook  a  commandment  which  is  so  clear. 

That  which  I  want  also  is  to  find  friends 
<vho  live  a  truly  Christian,  simple,  honest, 
luiet  life,  living  upon  the  Christian  joy 

*The  extract  was,  in  substance,  that  a  reputed 
Friend,  declaring  a  Divine  commission,  had  gone  to 
>omwell  demanding  certain  privileges  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  and  threatening  to  slay  him  on  the  spot  with 
lis  sword,  if  not  granted,  etc.  This  account,  if  not  a 
iction,  could  not  have  described  the  conduct  of  any 
Friend. 


which  God  puts  into  their  hearts,  but  not 
seeking  the  impure  pleasures  of  the  world. 

For  I  see  people  who  call  themselves 
Christians  and  yet  who  attend  entertain- 
ments, balls,  so  opposite  to  truth,  and  the 
dances  of  the  theatre,  still  more  so.  I  even 
recall  that  many  years  ago,  when  I  went  to 
the  theatre,  I  happened  to  see  a  priest  (it 
would  even  seem  that  this  is  not  uncommon) 
who  looked  with  indifference  on  things  that 
shocked  me — I  who  was  no  Christian.  And 
this  man  who  was  pretending  to  lead  Chris- 
tians, seemed  to  have  quenched  in  his 
heart  the  light  which  lightens  every  man 
coming  into  the  world.  I  see  Christians 
also  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  terrible 
passion  for  gaming,  which,  when  they  lose, 
reduces  them  and  their  families  to  misery, 
and  sometimes  to  suicide.  When  they  win, 
they  give  themselves  up  to  a  criminal  joy, 
which  does  not  trouble  itself  over  the  an- 
guish of  their  brothers.  They  (Christians) 
live  also  in  luxury,  whereas  their  Lord  did 
not  have  a  stone  on  which  to  lay  his  head, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  brothers  are 
dying  in  misery.  Some  of  them  pass  their 
days  in  drinking,  smoking,  making  beasts 
of  themselves,  and  amusing  themselves 
with  cruel  pleasures,  like  hunting,  and  other 
things  of  that  sort.  I  think  that  such 
people  cannot  find  peace.  I  think  also  that 
Christians  should  not,  under  the  pretext  of 
art,  take  up  time  in  attending  concerts, 
museums,  etc.  For  one  can  find  there  only 
an  invitation  to  evil,  and  for  one  good  thing, 
you  find  a  thousand  harmful.  The  wise 
Christian  ought  always  to  have  a  great  fear 
of  temptation,  having  a  small  estimate  of 
his  love  for  Christ,  and  consequently  of 
his  moral  strength,  since  it  is  our  love  for 
Christ  which  constitutes  our  only  strength. 

I  am  saying  all  this  so  earnestly  (vive- 
ment)  that  I  think  it  is  not  very  clear.  But 
as  I  think  Friends  think  as  I  do  on  this  sub- 
ject, thou  wilt  understand  me  in  these  few 
words.  I  am  afraid  of  tiring  thy  patience 
by  so  long  a  letter.  Nevertheless  I  would 
say  one  thing  more  on  this  matter.  I  ques- 
tioned myself  one  day  whether  it  was  not 
wrong  to  sing  hymns;  and  Christ  spoke  to 
me  and  said,  "  Be  thou  simple  hearted.  He 
who  does  so,  with  love  out  of  a  simple  and 
good  heart,  does  not  sin."  And  I  thought 
how  Christ  had  approved  [Mary]  Magdalene 
who  poured  out  the  spikenard  upon  Him, 
and  1  saw  that  it  was  at  the  spirit  of  [such] 
things  that  we  should  look,  and  that  Christ 
judges  us  by  our  hearts. 

I  believe  also  that  is  it  not  needful  to  be 
directed  by  any  person  on  the  earth.  Since 
it  is  said  (they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God)  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  alone  director. 
And  that  Christ  said:  "Call  no  man  on  the 
earth  Father,  Master  or  Doctor,  for  I  am 
your  Father  and  Master  and  Doctor.  1 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  if  some  Chris- 
tian of  good  will,  gives  to  his  brothers  that 
which  he  has  received  of  God,  he  is  a  servant 
set  over  the  others  to  give  them  their  nour- 
ishment. And  it  is  these  alone  that  I  shall 
listen  to,  if  I  recognize  in  them  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  not  through  a  blind  confidence 
in  them,  for  every  man  can  fall,  and  the  best 
of  to-day  can  become  the  worst  of  to-mor- 
row.   If  one  allows  oneself  to  be  led  by  a 


blind  man,  one  falls  with  him  into  the  ditch. 
I  believe  that  every  Christian  ought  to  teach 
the  word  of  God,  the  simple  as  well  as  the 
intelligent,  the  ignorant  aswell  as  the  learned, 
women  as  well  as  men,  the  young  as  well  as 
the  old,  for  Christ  has  died  for  all,  and  all 
his  children  are  equal  before  Him. 

On  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  the  com- 
munion, I  had  never  thought  of  them  before 
reading  (the)  review.  And  I  was  hesitating 
to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  away 
with  a  thing  which  Christ  himself  had  institu- 
ted; [then]  Christ  said  to  me:  "When  a  child 
is  little,  he  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes 
to  support  him,  but  when  he  grows  larger 
these  are  taken  away,  for  they  would  hinder 
him  from  developing.  And  as  a  dead  body 
soon  decomposes,  and  then  poisons,  so  a 
useless  thing  soon  becomes  harmful."  1 
have  thought  that  the  true  baptism  was 
given  by  Christ,  who  baptizes  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  washes  us,  which  draws  us  to 
Him,  which  opens  our  mind.  And  that  he 
who  does  the  will  of  Christ,  not  thinking 
and  not  acting  but  in  Him  every  day  of  his 
life,  accomplishes  the  design  of  God  as 
regards  himself,  such  a  one  does  not  make 
his  offering  useless,  [he]  eats  his  flesh,  and 
drinks  his  blood,  and  has  eternal  life. 

Now  another  thing,  I  have  seen  that  the 
Friends  use  the  singular  language  to  every- 
body, calling  every  one  Friend.  I  think  it 
is  very  well  to  do  so,  in  order  to  express  to 
[all]  the  same  esteem  and  the  same  affection, 
not  giving  to  the  great  of  the  world  more 
respect  than  to  ordinary  people.  So  I  enjoy 
saying  thee  and  thou  to  thee,  for  among  us, 
people  use  this  language  to  those  they  love, 
and  because  I  know  it  will  not  offend  thee. 

But  I  dare  not  use  this  way  of  speaking 
to  everybody;  because  here  when  one  uses 
the  singular  language  to  one  not  an  intimate, 
he  takes  it  as  an  insult;  so  I  am  undecided. 

I  have  seen  also  that  Friends  are  divided 
into  several  sects.  Tell  me  how  many,  and 
why  they  have  separated.  Now  I  shall 
count  the  days  while  waiting  for  thy  reply 
hoping  for  much  joy  in  it,  and  thanking  thee 
in  advance. 

Signed, 

C.  Boissiere. 


He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks 
a  thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw 
when  he  may  have  forgotten  the  cause. — 
Beeche'r. 


When  it  is  the  one  ruling,  never-ceasing 
desire  of  our  hearts,  that  God  may  be  the 
beginning  and  end,  the  reason  and  motive, 
the  rule  and  measure,  of  our  doing  or  not 
doing,  from  morning  to  night;  then  every- 
where, whether  speaking  or  silent,  whether 
inwardly  or  outwardly  employed,  we  are 
equally  offered  up  to  the  eternal  Spirit,  have 
our  life  in  Him  and  from  Him,  and  are  united 
to  Him  by  that  spirit  of  prayer  which  is  the 
comfort,  the  support,  the  strength  and  se- 
curity of  the  soul,  traveling,  by  the  help  of 
God,  through  the  vanity  of  time  into  the 
riches  of  eternity.  Let  us  have  no  thought 
or  care,  but  how  to  be  wholly  his  devoted 
instruments;  everywhere,  and  in  everything, 
his  adoring,  joyful,  and  thankful  servants. 
— Wm.  Law. 
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For  *'  Thb  Fbibnd." 

THE  WHITE  RAIMENT. 

A  vesture  the  Master  is  weaving, 

And  every  separate  strand 
Is  wrought  with  a  definite  purpose 

In  the  great  Designer's  hand. 

To  his  will,  and  his  work  He  calls  us 

Our  goodliest  treasures  to  yield; — 
The  best  from  the  flocks  in  the  pasture 

The  choicest  of  flax  from  the  field. 

Severe  are  the  tools  of  the  workman. 
The  shears,  and  the  brake  and  the  comb, 

The  severing,  bruising  and  swingling 
That  fit  for  the  wheel  and  the  loom. 

Every  fiber  and  thread  in  the  making 

That  sums  of  no  value  alone, 
Is  needed,  to  give  to  the  pattern 

A  beauty  and  strength  of  its  own, — 

As  fiber  is  twisted  with  fiber, 

And  thread  is  inwoven  with  thread, 
And  the  purple,  the  blue  and  the  scarlet 

Their  luster  and  harmony  shed. 

When  the  work  of  the  tools  is  completed. 
The  gold  and  the  needlework  wrought, 

Like  the  raiment  that  clothes  the  King's  daughter 
Then  the  web  from  the  loom  will  be  brought. 

Be  patient,  O  soul,  if  the  process 

Be  painful  through  which  thou  must  go; 

And  hidden  from  sight  be  the  purpose, 
And  progress  be  weary  and  slow. 

When  the  threadings  of  shuttle  and  needle 

Are  finished,  and  seen  in  the  light, 
Thy  robe  shall  be  faultless  and  spotless, 

Its  colors  all  blending  in  white. 

Joel  Bean. 

San  Jose,  California. 


Copied  for  "The  Friend." 

Extracts  From  the  Life  of  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite. 

A  FRIEND  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  1818-I905. 

The  cross  of  Christ,  the  central  glory  of 
which  is  his  death,  not  merely  as  it  was  a 
holy  example,  but  much  more  as  it  was  a 
real  sacrifice — a  propitiation  for  sin — has 
ever  been  foolishness  to  those  who  prefer 
their  own  theories  to  God's  revelation.  How 
can  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  so  prevalent,  if 
not  universal  in  the  heathen  world,  be  ex- 
plained on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  Atonement? 

Exclude  this — and  the  imposition  of  so 
expensive  and  intricate  and  burdensome  a 
machinery  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Jehovah — infinite,  all-seeing,  ever  present 
and  eternal — is  altogether  inexplicable.  Ex- 
clude this,  and  many  important  passages 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  are 
deprived  of  meaning,  or  must  be  subjected 
to  arbitrary  principles  of  exposition.  Ex- 
clude this  and  you  either  exclude  some  of  the 
Divine  attributes  by  resolving  the  whole  into 
part  only — as  Love,  Mercy,  etc. — or  you 
lower  the  attributes  of  Holiness,  Righteous- 
ness, etc.,  to  a  standard  compatible  with 
human  infirmity,  or  you  leave  man  at  a  hope- 
less distance  from  his  inaccessible  God — the 
Bridge  across  the  vast  gulf  broken  down, 
with  no  Mediator  to  pass  over  and  restore 
the  relation  between  God  offended  and  man 
offending  (I  use  George  Fox's  words).  But 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  all  this 
is  made  plain.  It  is  not  only  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation,  but  emphatically  the  recon- 
ciling doctrine,  the  only  basis  on  which  the 
Old  Testament  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  the  offer- 


ing up  of  Isaac,  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  plain  and  direct  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles — Matthew,  Peter, 
John,  Paul  (to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many)  can  receive  any  adequate  explanation. 
The  truth  is  that  in  regard  to  this  and  many 
other  subjects  that  concern  our  relation  to 
the  Infinite  Creator,  we  are  prone  to  forget 
or  mistake  our  true  position,  and  to  apply 
to  Him  what  He  means  us  to  apply  to  our- 
selves. With  our  finite  capacities  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend  anything  except 
through  the  medium  of  distinction  and  con- 
trast. Hence  the.  need  of  different  words  to 
express  different  ideas.  We  think  by  parts, 
by  degrees.  Our  minds  cannot  contain  our 
Infinite  thoughts,  we  must  come  to  it  bit  by 
bit.  It  must  be  divided  into  fragments  in 
order  that  we  may  receive  and  digest  it. 

Now  in  this  process  how  hard  it  is  to  em- 
brace the  whole  in  its  unity  and  complete- 
ness, how  easy  to  mistake  one,  two,  or  more 
fragments  for  the  entirety,  and  draw  our 
conclusions  accordingly.  If  these  general 
views  have  any  truth  in  them,  they  are  in 
an  especial  manner  applicable  to  all  that 
relates  to  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High. 
He  has,  in  his  great  condescension,  employed 
human  language  as  a  medium  of  conveying 
his  mind  and  will. 

This  in  itself  necessarily  involves  a  limita- 
tion. The  limitation  is  not  in  Him  who  is 
infinite,  but  in  us  who  are  finite,  and  who 
should  therefore  reverently  accept  the  reve- 
lation not  as  of  the  whole  in  the  fulness,  but 
as  mercifully  veiled  that  it  may  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  those  who  can  in  this  state 
of  being  see  only  as  "through  a  glass,  dark- 
ly." Thus,  when  we  are  told  of  the  Love  of 
God,  we  are  to  suppose  it  an  attribute  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  his 
holiness.  In  like  manner  his  mercy  and  jus- 
tice, compassion  and  righteousness,  loving 
kindness  and  truth  are  all  spoken  of  in  dis- 
tinct terms,  this  being  the  only  means  of 
making  them  plain  to  us.  But  in  Him  they 
are  blended  in  an  eternal  and  inseparable 
oneness  and  harmony.  To  speak  of  any  im- 
mutable principles  independent  of  God,  and 
which  He  cannot  alter  or  disturb,  is  a  highly 
irreverent  mode  of  statement. 

God  being  eternal,  from  everlasting,  un- 
created and  unchangeable,  no  principles  can 
be  conceived  as  existing  antecedently  to 
Him.  All  good  is  derived  from  Him,  and 
exists  because  He  wills  it.  All  evil  is  pos- 
terior to  his  being,  and  exists  because  He 
permits  it  as  a  means  of  exercising  and  prov- 
ing his  intelligent  creatures,  and  is  wholly 
subject  to  his  power. 

God  being  the  creator  of  all  created  in- 
telligences, is  in  the  highest  and  most  abso- 
lute sense  himself  a  free  agent.  His  acts 
are  not  controlled  by  any  necessity,  but  are 
all  the  free  and  spontaneous  expressions  of 
perfect  wisdom. 

In  the  atonement  He  is  presented  to  us 
as  "reconciling  the  world  unto  himself"  in 
a  manner  altogether  consistent  with  him- 
self. In  this  great  and  glorious  act  of  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Love,  Mercy  and  Truth  meet 
together,  Righteousness  and  Peace  kiss  each 
other.  Great  prejudice  has  resulted  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  from  the  frequent 
practice  of  using  terms,  as  anger,  wrath,  etc., 


as  though  they  were  human  passions.  W  ir- 
ever  these  or  similar  terms  are  warrantees) 
Holy  Scripture,  beyond  which  I  would  bt 
presume  to  go,  they  are  to  be  understooces 
expressions  of  the  Divine  Holiness  and  Rijjt- 
eousness,  maintained  in  the  Divine  unit  in 
co-equal  and  co-eternal  dignity  with  is 
mercy,  compassion  and  love.  But  how  n  Bt 
the  Infinite  manifest  his  glorious  attribies 
to  man;  fallen,  degenerate,  depraved  Id 
corrupt  man,  in  the  way  most  fitted  to  af  tt 
his  heart  and  to  bring  him  back  to  his  ud, 
and  this  without  the  least  diminution  of  ie 
Divine  attributes  or  degradation  of  infufce 
purity,  holiness  and  truth?  This  was  Le 
great  problem  to  be  solved.  There  was  ie 
reconciling  mind  and  will  in  Him,  who  film 
all  eternity  is  the  Father  of  Mercies.  In  Ms 
eternal  counsel  and  fore  knowledge,  the  Latb 
was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  wop. 
But  how  was  reconciliation  to  be  broupt 
about  in  man,  alienated  in  his  fallen  natik 
in  a  way  consistent  both  with  man's  be 
agency  and  the  sovereignty  of  his  Maltr. 
The  great  act  of  the  incarnation  and  atcje- 
ment  is  surely  a  presentation  in  the  rrlt 
real,  expressive  and  persuasive  form  of  Ie 
holiness,  the  righteousness,  the  compassun 
and  the  love  of  God.  He  who  suffered  is  Ie 
who  uttered  the  words:  "I  and  my  Fatlr 
are  one."  He  is  the  Word  made  flesh,  |e 
Immanuel,  God  with  us.  As  regards  Gift, 
there  is  no  opposition,  but  an  eternal,  I- 
changeable  and  explicitly  revealed  unity Ir 
rather  oneness,  between  Him  who  4s 
pleased  to  undertake  and  undergo,  and  hm 
who  was  pleased,  in  the  same  love  boundls 
and  eternal,  to  accept  the  suffering.  As  f- 
gards  man,  the  law  was  fulfilled,  its  requl- 
ments  were  satisfied,  holiness  was  gIorioi(y 
revealed  and  confirmed.  It  was  shown  t  it 
God  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  Ibi 
that  believeth  in  Jesus.  It  is  thus  that  (Id 
hath  seen  fit  to  commend  his  love  untols 
in  that  whilst  we  were  yet  sinners  Ch  it 
died  for  us.  To  meditate  upon  his  lovefis 
thus  manifested  and  commended  unto  Is 
is  indeed  an  exercise  which,  under  the  opl- 
ations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  holinls 
"testifying  of  Jesus,"  is  in  its  very  natje 
calculated  to  transform  and  renew  and  sa|- 
tify  the  heart.  It  brings  into  humility  m 
contrition,  to  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin  unir 
the  felt  sense  of  its  awful  nature,  and,  at  lb 
same  time,  to  a  living  and  fruitful  faith  1 
the  reality  of  that  mercy  and  compassion p 
powerfully  proclaimed  in  the  sufferings  za 
death  of  Christ.  To  speak  of  the  love  If 
God,  in  a  sense  which  excludes  the  mani  r 
in  which  He  has  Himself  chosen  to  exhil 
it,  is  to  nullify  the  Gospel.  Upon  any  possi  e 
hypothesis  of  Theism,  we  must  believe  tilt 
our  Creator  understands  both  his  own  nati|le 
and  ours  better  than  we  do  ourselves.  Upl 
any  possible  hypothesis  of  Christianity,  e 
must  believe  that  the  mode  in  which  cjr 
Creator  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Hims  jf 
to  man,  is  the  mode  best  adapted  to  our  am 
dition,  our  capacities  and  the  great  purpo:  s 
of  mercy,  wisdom  and  love,  which  He  f$ 
in  view  in  making  the  revelation.  To  mo  - 
fy,  abridge  and  alter  the  representati  i 
which  God  has  been  thus  pleased  to  ma  i 
of  himself,  is  to  substitute  an  image  of  c  r 
own;  and  in  worshipping  that,  we  incur  t) 
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folly  and  guilt  of  idolatry.  This  is  my  deep 
est  and  most  solemn  conviction.   Any  tarn 
pering  with  the  "Image  of  the  Invisible 
God"  revealed  in  Christ,  produces  a  distor- 
tion, a  base  caricature,  and  is  always  con 
nected  with  inadequate  and  unworthy  views 
of  God,  inadequate  views  of  sin,  and  inade- 
quate and  unworthy  views  of  man,  his  origin 
his  fall,  his  condemnation,  his  destiny. 

For  myself  I  feel  more  and  more  thankfu 
for  the  precious  gift  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Interpreted  and  applied  by  the  inspiring 
Spirit,  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva 
tion  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
From  my  very  heart  I  wish  to  have  no  other 
Christianity  than  that  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

All  my  desire  is  to  be  Christian  after 
Christ's  own  pattern,  baptized  with  his 
Spirit,  transformed  by  his  grace,  conformed 
to  his  will,  knowing  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified. 


"Who  uttered  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  but  the  heart  of  God  himself,  who  tak- 
eth  away  the  sin  of  the  world;  and  how  can 
any  read  it  aright  and  forget  that  it  is  the 
Son  revealing  the  Father;  and  the  Father 
revealing  himself  in  and  through  His  only 
begotten  Son,  who,  in  the  counsel  of  his 
eternal  righteousness  and  love,  was  "wound- 
ed for  our  transgressions ;  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquities;"  upon  whom  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  lay  the  iniquities  of  us  all?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words:  "This  my  blood  of 
the  new  covenant  that  is  shed  for  many,  for 
the  remission  of  sins?" 


Peach,  Perfect  Peace.— When  we  think 
jf  peace,  we  strike  a  deeper  note  than  when 
we  think  of  joy.  The  latter  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  sparkle  on  the  wave  or  the 
flower  on  the  stem.  The  former  is  rather  of 
the  spirit  and  the  inner  life  than  of  the  out- 
ward expression.  We  have  been  told  that 
far  down  beneath  the  ocean,  no  matter  how 
?reat  the  agitation  of  the  billows  in  wind  and 
storm,  there  is  a  strange  quietness.  This 
tranquility  may  exist  in  the  heart  under- 
neath surface  agitation  and  distressing  ex- 
Derience.  One  may  be  in  great  sorrow  and 
;ven  in  agony  of  soul,  and  yet  have  the 
Deace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  serene 
ind  unabated;  the  sorrow  not  disturbing 
the  peace,  and  the  peace  not  lessened  by  the 
;orrow.  Which  of  us  who  has  ever  under- 
gone a  period  of  suspense,  anxiety  and 
Iread,  because  the  death  angel  was  hovering 
)ver  a  home,  or  because  there  seemed  hang- 
ng  over  us  a  tragedy  of  which  perhaps  we 
»uld  not  speak,  has  not  felt  the  calming 
ouch  of  the  Saviour's  peace.  "My  peace 
give  unto  you,"  He  said,  "not  as  the  world 
;iveth  give  1  unto  you."  There  are  those 
vho  walk  among  us  wearing  in  their  counte- 
lances  the  look  of  the  victor.  They  have 
;one  through  storm  and  have  known  tribu- 
ation,  but  peace  has  come  to  them  and  its 
erenity  is  in  their  faces. 

In  certain  moods  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
hat  peace  is  not  of  cur  own  making  or  our 
wn  earning;  it  is  Christ's  free  gift;  yet  if 

want  it,  it  is  worth  asking  for.  "Ask 
nd  ye  shall  receive;  seek  and  ye  shall  find." 

•  .  — Christian  Intelligencer. 


WORK  FOR  ALL. 

"We  cannot  all  be  preachers  and  sway  with  voice  and 
pen 

As  strong  winds  sway  the  forest,  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men, 

But  we  can  be  evangels  to  souls  within  our  reach; 
There's  always  love's  own  gospel  for  loving  hearts  to 
preach. 

We  cannot  all  be  heroes,  and  thrill  a  hemisphere 
With  some  great,  daring  venture,  some  deed  that 

mocks  at  fear; 
But  we  can  fill  a  lifetime  with  kindly  acts  and  true; 
There's  always  noble  service  for  noble  souls  to  do." 

"God  is  Not  the  Author  of  Confusion,  But  of 
Peace." 

To  the  true  Friends  who  have  suffered 
for  the  sake  of  the  Truth. 

The  narrow  path  that  leads  to  Christian 
perfection  is  not  pursued  successfully  by 
any  who  follow  the  forms  and  fashions  of 
the  world;  but  they  must  walk  by  faith, 
being  divinely  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  giving 
heed  to  the  Spirit  when  He  visits  them. 

Such  has  been  the  belief  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  is  to-day  among  those  who 
have  not  been  led  astray  by  false  doctrine 
preached  by  eloquent  speakers. 

I  have  visitea  some  of  the  conservative 
Friends  and  their  meetings,  and  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  their 
guide.  While  in  the  meetings  of  the  others 
it  seems  to  be  quite  different. 

The  writer  is  not  surprised  to  find  those 
in  trouble  who  leave  the  foundation  princi- 
ples of  true  Friends,  and  build  on  sand, 
rather  than  remain  on  the  sure  Reck,  Christ 
Jesus. 

I  have  been  made  to  shed  tears  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  that  some  of  them  con- 
duct themselves  in  meeting,  for  everything 
is  not  done  in  decency  and  in  order,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  they  serve  the  Lord 
"with  fear  and  trembling."  When  we  get 
to  the  place  where  we  must  have  some  one 
to  sing  and  play  for  us,  we  are  as  Saul  was, 
possessed  with  a  wicked  spirit.  It  is  my 
humble  opinion  that  they  are  drifting  back 
into  such  things  as  our  forefathers  were  led 
to  come  out  from.  And,  dear  Friends,  it 
can  not  be  the  same  Spirit  leading  them  back. 
But  it  is  their  own  selfish  wills  and  a  lack 
of  spiritual  knowledge.  They  have  ceased 
to  wait  for  the  Spirit's  guidance  and  there 
is  less  than  two  minutes  of  profound  silence 
in  some  of  their  meetings. 

We  seldom  hear  a  paid  minister  of  the 
Fast  Friends  but  what  they  refer  to  the 
Israelites,  blaming  them  for  being  so  rebel- 
lious, after  God  had  manifested  his  love 
and  power  so  much  in  the  miraculous  de- 
iverance  of  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Fgyptians.  I  firmly  believe  the  deliverance 
of  the  early  Friends  to  be  just  as  great  and 
miraculous  as  that  of  the  children  of  Israel; 
and  yet  they  are  going  back  into  the  same 
things  that  God  led  our  forefathers  out  of, 
which  was  bondage  of  spirit.  To-dav  the 
_x>rd  is  calling  for  his  children  to  stand  firm 
on  the  sure  rock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  be 
drifting  back  into  the  one  man  system,  or 
into  priestcraft,  but  let  every  one  that  has 
a  vision  of  what  they  are  doing,  warn  them 
against  such  a  thing. 

Harvey  Newlin. 
Saxapahaw,  N.  C. 


Second  Paper  on  Spiritual  Guidance.* 


BY  E.  O.  HARVEY. 


Jesus  spoke  of  the  general  depravity  of 
man  when  He  uttered  the  following  words, 
"Why  callest  thou  Me  gotd?  There  is  none 
good  but  One,  that  is  G(  d,"  which  seem  to 
have  been  spoken  to  impress  the  th<  ught 
that  there  was  no  good  in  any  man,  not 
even  in  himself,  as  a  man.    David  spoke 
of  the  same  depravity  when  he  said,  The 
Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand  and  seek  Gcd,"  and  further 
adds,  "They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are 
all  together  become  filthy;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one."    The  Apostle 
Paul  quotes  from  this  Psalm  to  show  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  cf  Gcd,  and, 
if  possible,  uses  stronger  language  than  the 
Psalmist  to  depict  the  moral  degradation 
of  all  in  the  fallen  state,  "Wherefore,  as  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned;"  and  again, 
"  Because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  fi  r 
all,  then  were  all  dead."    Death  is  the 
word  used   the   most  frequently  in  the 
Scriptures  to  represent  this  condition  of  the 
fallen   state.    "  In    the   day   thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shall  surely  die,"  was  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  Adam.    Natural  death 
is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  all  the  vital  functions.    The  organs 
cease  to  act,  and  have  lost  the  power  cf 
renewed  action.    There  is  no  connection, 
or  exchange  between  them  and  their  sur- 
roundings (while  the   chief  characteristic 
of  life  is  its  vital  connection  with  its  environ- 
ments, the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  multiplied 
objects  with  which  it  comes  in  contact). 
Apply  this  definition  of  death  to  the  spiritual 
and  we  will  have  a  geed  idea  of  spiritual 
death,  a  condition  of  the  soul  in  which  it  has 
ceased  to  have  any  connection,  or  corres- 
pondence with  the  things  that  are  cf  Gcd, 
dead  in  sin.    It  is  very  essential  that  we 
understand  this  doctrine  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  clear  and  intelligent  idea  of 
spiritual  guidance.    If  in  our  spiritual  death 
we  have  lost  the  power  of  renewing  our 
life,  or  of  communion  with  Gcd,  there  must 
be  a  spiritual  quickening  before  there  can 
be  any  consciousness  of  spiritual  life.  For 
those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins 
must  be  quickened  or  brought  into  spiritual 
life,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"You  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  in  sins."    This  quickening 
is  not  dene  through  any  human  agency, 
but  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

The  sources  from  which  spiritual  death 
and  life  come  are  briefly  stated  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "As  by  the  offense  cf  one 
judgement  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation; even  so,  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifi- 
cation of  life."  Thi  free  gift  is  not  only 
the  quickening  principle,  but  it  is  the  basis, 
or  source  of  all  spiritual  life.  Jesus  told 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  "If  thou  kr. ewes t 
the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to 
thee  give  Me  to  drink,  thou  wculdst  have 
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asked  of  Him,  and  He  would  have  given  thee 
living  water."  To  make  the  idea  of  the 
free  gift  more  practical,  we  will  call  it  the 
point  of  contact  between  our  spirits  and 
the  spirit  of  God.  Paul  declares  in  Ephe- 
sians,  "God  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all.  But  unto  every  one  of  us 
is  given  grace  according-  to  the  measure  of 
the  gift  of  Christ."  By  this  we  see  that, 
while  God  is  omnipresent,  which  means 
everywhere,  there  must  be  an  additional 
manifestation  or  gift  in  order  that  we  may 
be  made  conscious  of  his  presence.  In 
Romans  this  gift  is  called  the  measure  of 
faith,  and  in  Corinthians  it  is  called  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit;  and,  in  each 
case,  he  follows  with  a  list  of  the  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  the  church  for  its  edification, 
and  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  measure 
given.  By  giving  heed  to  this  free  gift, 
the  holy  Spirit  of  God  in  our  hearts,  we 
learn  to  know  the  voice  of  the  True  Shep- 
herd, and  are  brought  into  spiritual  guid- 
ance, and  learn  to  walk  by  faith  and  not 
by  sight.  A  spirit  of  discernment  is  given 
unto  us  whereby  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  vile,  and  by 
grace  we  learn  to  choose  the  good  and  re- 
fuse the  evil.  Our  Saviour  says,  "No  man 
can  serve  two  Masters."  The  motions  of 
sin  in  us  would  bring  forth  in  our  members 
fruit  unto  death,  but  the  motions  of  the 
free  gift  will  enable  us  to  crucify  the  carnal 
nature,  the  old  man  of  sin  with  all  his 
deeds  that  we  may  walk  in  newness  of  life, 
with  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  "  To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace."  Let 
us  then  turn  our  minds  inward  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  good 
spirit  that  God  in  his  love  has  given  us  to 
guide  us  into  all  truth. 

A  High  Ideal. 

The  Bible  holds  forth  high  ideals — ideals 
of  character,  of  usefulness  and  of  life. 
These  are  for  attainment  and  use,  rather 
than  for  ornamentation,  admiration  or  for 
mere  appreciation.  Paul  speaks  of  an  ideal 
in  the  following  weighty  words:  "Till  we 
all  attain — unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  Is  that  ideal 
attainable?  Is  that  state  obtainable  by  all 
Christians?  These  are  questions  of  vital 
importance,  and  concern  all  Christians.  All 
Christians  here  and  now  are  the  sons  of  God; 
they  are  here  and  now  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature.  In  this  life  they  are  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Who,  or  what  can  or  shall,  limit  their  at- 
tainments? Who  will  limit  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel?  The  whole  trend  of  the  teaching 
of  [the  Bible]  is  with  a  view  of  building  up 
strong  characters,  furnishing  an  adapted 
equipment  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  takes 
strong  men  and  women,  morally  and  men- 
tally, to  cope  with  life's  stern  demands  and 
to  shoulder  its  tremendous  responsibilities. 

To  measure  up  to  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ,  is  to  make  this  state  a  con- 
scious and  experimental  reality  and  posses- 
sion of  the  Christian.  It  will  cost  some- 
thing to  secure  it,  it  is  a  goal  not  easily 
reached,  but  it  is  among  human  possi- 


bilities. It  will  enrich  Christian  experience, 
it  will  fortify  against  sin  and  error,  it  will 
make  conscience  tender  and  sensitive,  it 
will  clarify  the  judgment,  it  will  re-enforce 
the  will  in  right  doing,  it  will  broaden  one's 
vision,  it  will  steady  one's  nerves,  it  gives 
enlargement  to  faith  and  prayer,  making 
one  sensitive  to  sin,  instinctively  rising  up 
in  the  full  vigor  of  a  sanctified  individuality 
at  sin's  first  approach,  imparting  strength 
to  endure  even  to  suffer  though  innocent, 
assuring  complete  victory  over  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil — over  self,  over  the 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Such 
a  glorious  experience  should  fascinate  Chris- 
tians, leading  them  to  a  fuller  and  com- 
pleter consecration,  to  an  abandonment  of 
all  to  Christ  and  his  service. — The  Evangelical 
Messenger. 

Make  a  Chum  of  Your  Boy. 

My  heart  goes  out  in  sincere  pity  to  the 
man  who  cannot  make  a  companion  of  his 
boys.  Do  you  know,  fathers,  that  you  are 
unconsciously  depriving  yourselves  and 
your  sons  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  if  you 
do  not  make  them  your  companions? 

Think  what  you  are  doing  by  allowing 
them  to  grow  up  without  your  protecting 
care.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  realize 
what  you  miss  by  not  associating  with  them 
more.  Be  with  all  your  children  just  as 
much  as  possible  while  they  are  little,  for 
by  so  doing  you  will  become  young  your- 
selves and  will  appreciate  with  keenest 
zest  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

The  reason  why  many  boys  go  on  the 
wrong  road  is  because  their  fathers  main- 
tain an  indifferent  attitude  toward  them 
from  the  time  they  are  two  years  of  age 
until  they  are  eighteen  or  nineteen.  You 
cannot  reasonably  expect  a  boy  to  turn 
out  as  you  should  like  to  have  him  if  you 
take  no  personal  interest  in  his  welfare.  I 
know  of  a  father  who  has  a  son  in  whom 
he  takes  a  genuine  interest,  and  they  are 
the  closest  chums  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  them  to  be 
together  all  the  time,  for  the  father  works 
all  day  at  his  store,  and  the  boy  goes  to 
school,  but  at  night  they  are  always  to- 
gether. The  father  does  not  monopolize 
the  companionship  of  his  son  by  any  means, 
for  he  invites  other  boys  to  call  at  the 
house;  and  when  you  see  them  all  together 
you  can  well  imagine  that  there  is  no  man 
about.  The  father  enters  into  all  the  sports 
of  the  little  fellows,  who  rightly  aver  that 
"he  is  great."  That  boy  is  now  almost 
nineteen;  but  when  he  had  passed  the  age 
of  twelve,  the  father  said :  "My,  O  my !  Next 
year  you  will  be  in  your  teens,  and  then  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"Same  as  you've  always  done,"  said  the 
boy,  while  a  dimple  came  in  his  cheek  and 
a  sly  twinkle  came  to  his  eye.  "You  know 
we've  pledged  ourselves  to  stick  together 
forever." 

"So  we  have,  so  we  have/'  said  the  father; 
"and  no  matter  how  big  you  get,  you  will 
always  be  my  chum." 

That's  the  way  to  treat  your  boys. — The 
Baptist  Commonwealth. 

He  who  blesses  most  is  blest. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Damages  Awarded  to  Government  Fr 
Destruction  of  Young  Forest  GrowI 
— In  an  action  for  fire  trespass  on  the  Bisk 
Hills  National  Forest  brought  by  the  Unili 
States  against  the  Missouri  River  and  Nor  > 
western  Railroad,  the  jury  has  awarded  dam- 
ages to  the  Government  not  only  for  the  l<s 
of  merchantable  timber  but  also  for  the  <!■ 
struction  of  unmerchantable  young  growl 

This  is  regarded  by  Government  officii 
as  establishing  a  very  important  precede  L 
So  far  as  is  known  at  the  U.  S.  Departrml 
of  Agriculture,  it  is  the  first  time  that  al 
court  has  recognized  what  foresters  call  ll 
"expectation  value"  of  young  growth  | 
furnishing  a  basis  for  the  award  of  damagl. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  o'f  such  an  aw;i 
in  the  past  has  been  that  there  was  no  v>w 
to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  courts  1  b 
money  value  of  the  loss  suffered. 

The  award  in  the  South  Dakota  case  f  I- 
lowed  the  presentation  of  evidence  as  to  1  b 
cost  of  work  in  reforesting  which  the  G<S- 
ernment  is  actually  doing  in  the  Black  Hi  i. 
The  amount  claimed  for  the  young  grov  I 
burned  was  twelve  dollars  an  acre,  and  ife 
claim  under  this  item  was  allowed  in  full  | 
the  jury.  The  total  amount  of  damajl 
claimed  was  $3,728.85,  of  which  $2,634! 
was  for  merchantable  timber  destroyed 
injured  by  the  fire. 

It  is  recognized  by  foresters  that  the  o 
of  artificial  reforestation  will  not  alw;| 
furnish  a  fair  basis  for  estimating  the  da| 
age  to  forest  reproduction.    Where  n 
growth  can  be  expected  by  natural  sowf 
from  seed-trees  on  the  ground  within  a  sh 
time,  artificial  planting  or  sowing  is  an  il 
necessarily  expensive  method.  To  meet  si 
cases  what  are  known  as  "yield  tables" 
being  prepared.    By  the  use  of  these  ' 
loss  can  be  shown  in  terms  of  the  final  ci|> 
and  the  time  necessary  to  produce  it. 

Thus,  if  it  is  known  that  ten  thousand  f  ft 
of  timber  per  acre  can  be  cut  once  in  sevei 
years,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  value  of 
crop  when  it  is  ten  years  old  by  discount 
from  its  value  when  mature.    In  Europtl 
countries  where  forestry  has  been  long  prf 
ticed  this  method  is  regularly  applied 
selling,  condemning,  or  establishing  dama. 
on  forest  property.   It  is  also  used  abroach 
insurance,  which  would  be  impracticably! 
there  were  not  both  an  accepted  basis  w 
determining  the  loss  suffered  and  a  reas< 
ably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hazard 
volved. 


Paper  Birch. — The  U.  S.  Departmenl 
Agriculture  is  authority  for  the  statem 
that  the  paper  birch,  often  called  also  wr 
birch,  or  canoe  birch,  is  one  of  the  few  tim 
trees  in  this  country  which  seem  to  be  he 
ing  their  own  against  axe  and  fire.  The  a\ 
age  citizen,  however,  probably  takes  no  p 
ticular  interest  in  the  paper  birch.  Yet  i 
doubtful  if  any  other  kind  of  wood  on 
face  of  the  earth  is  found  in  so  many  hot 
holds;  for  paper  birch  furnishes  most  of 
spools  made  in  the  United  States. 

Maine  is  the  chief  center  of  spool  ma: 
facture.  Its  factories  turn  out  eight  h 
dred  million  spools  yearly,  chiefly  birch.  F 
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woods  as  hard  as  this  can  be  worked  with  as 
little  dulling  of  the  tools;  its  principal  recom- 
mendation lies  in  that  fact.  It  is  handsome 
in  color,  and,  after  the  wood  becomes  sea- 
soned, it  shrinks  and  warps  very  little.  That 
is  an  important  consideration,  because  the 
delicate  machinery  that  winds  the  thread 
would  fail  to  work  if  the  spool  changed  its 
shape  to  a  perceptible  degree. 

The  birch  wood  for  spools  must  be  selected 
and  handled  with  care.  The  tree's  red  disk 
heartwood  is  objectionable  because  it  will 
not  turn  smooth  in  the  lathe,  and  the  color 
is  not  desired.  Few  industries  waste  more 
wood,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  used, 
than  spool  making.  Heartwood,  knots,  and 
all  other  defects,  frequently  amounting  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  tree,  are  rejected. 
From  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  re- 
mainder may  go  to  the  refuse  heap  in  sawing 
the  bars  and  turning  the  spools.  Despite 
this  waste  the  paper  birch  does  not  appear 
to  be  threatened  with  extinction.  It  is  a 
fire  tree — that  is,  it  spreads  rapidly  over 
spaces  left  vacant  by  forest  fires.  The  most 
extensive  paper  birch  forests  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  occupy  tracts  which  were 
laid  bare  by  the  great  forest  fires  which 
swept  the  region  from  1825  to  1837. 

The  tree  is  short  lived.  At  an  age  when 
the  white  cedar,  for  example,  is  just  begin- 
ning to  lay  on  useful  wood,  the  paper  birch 
has  passed  its  prime  and  is  ready  for  decay. 
It  is  placed  at  still  further  disadvantage  by 
being  unable  to  compete  with  other  trees 
for  light  and  soil.  It  prospers  when  growing 
done,  but  it  gives  up  the  right  after  stronger 
trees  begin  to  crowd  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
relieved  that  more  paper  birch  is  growing 
n  the  United  States  to-day  than  two  hun- 
ired  years  ago. 

The  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews. 

From  the  Russians  who  weep  in  Gethse- 
nane  one  may  go  down  into  the  city  of 
[erusalem  to  the  Jews  who  weep  in  their 
vailing-place.  It  is  strange  and  interesting 
:o  compare  the  two  griefs.  Nothing  in 
[he  Holy  Land  touched  me  so  much  as  the 
;imple  faith,  the  deep  reverence,  the  heart- 
elt  love  and  sorrow,  of  the  Russian  pil- 
grims. Totally  free  from  self-consciousness, 
ike  children,  the)'  show  all  the  feelings 
)f  their  hearts.  In  all  the  holy  places  they 
<iss  the  ground.  Wherever  they  think  the 
Saviour  suffered  or  was  sad,  they  weep 
:o-day,  men  and  women  alike.  The  Jews 
ire  prouder,  are  more  self-conscious;  yet 
wery  time  I  visited  their  waih'ng-place  I 
elt  that  their  grief,  too,  in  its  different,  less 
ouching  way,  was  often  genuine. 

The  wailing-place  is  a  rather  narrow 
)aved  alley  between  a  white-washed  wall 
ind  a  gigantic  ancient  wall  formed  of  huge 
)lccks  of  uncemented  stone,  worn  away,  so 
t  is  said,  by  kissing  lips.  Weeds  sprout  in 
)laces  in  the  numerous  crevices  and  cracks, 
n  the  alley  are  wooden  benches.  The 
lews,  both  men  and  women,  go  there  not 
>nly  on  Fridays,  but  on  all  the  days  of  the 
veek.  Standing  in  rows  close  to  the  great 
vail,  with  their  faces  toward  it  and  almost 
ouching  it,  they  read  their  Hebrew  becks 
if  prayer,  murmur  the  words  aloud,  weep, 
>ow,  sometimes  almost  to  the  earth,  and 
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often  press  their  lips  fervently  against  the 
blocks  of  stone.  The  women  wear  shawls 
and  keep  by  themselves  at  the  ends  of  the 
alley.  The  men  cluster  in  the  middle. 
Behind  these  mourners  a  blind  Mos- 
lem, conducted  by  a  Jew,  often  goes  to 
and  fro  demanding  alms  from  the  onlookers. 
The  wailing-place  is  in  the  Tyropeon  Valley, 
and  the  great  wall  is  at  the  west  side  of  the 
temple  area.  Whereas  the  Russian  pil- 
prims  never  even  glance  at  those  who  watch 
their  tears — such  at  least  is  my  experience 
of  them — the  Jews  are  often  obviously 
aware  of  the  interest  their  mourning  creates. 
I  have  seen  them  peep  furtively  round  to  take 
observations,  and  return  to  their  lamenta- 
tions with  what  seemed  a  greater  zest  when 
they  knew  the  eyes  of  strangers  were  upon 
them.  Nevertheless,  many  of  them  reallv 
weep,  pray  with  earnestness,  and  rock  them- 
selves to  and  fro  as  if  genuinely  tormented. 
But  the  Jew  is  by  nature  acutely  aware  of 
the  things  and  people  about  him.  The 
Russian  peasant  is  not. — Robert  Hitchens, 
in  the  Century: 

What's  the  earth 

With  all  its  art,  verse,  music,  worth — 
Compared  with  love,  found,  gained  and  kept? 

Robert  Browning 


The  shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  leads 
to  a  better,  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short 
if  it  does  not. — Colton. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Tenth  Month  24th 
to  29th): 

Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 
Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  25th,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month 

26th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Tenth  Month  27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month 

27th,  at  10  A.  m.  and  8  P.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  27th,  at 

7.45  P.  M. 

Moreover,  simplicity  in  dress  is  to  be  desired  on  ac- 
count of  the  moral  effect  it  has  on  the  wearer.  Such 
plainness  speaks  of  an  inward  moral  simplicity,  a  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  humbleness  in  spirit.  This  may  grow 
from  within  and  manifest  itself  outwardly,  or  it  may 
be  assumed  and  the  thought  of  such  simplicity  will  at 
length  bring  to  the  inward  man  its  realization.  We  are 
not  so  plain  in  dress  and  speech  as  we  were  years  ago. 
This,  however,  is  not  written  to  censure,  but  merely  to 
state  the  fact  and  gather  food  for  meditation  therefrom. 
For  it  is  not  the  outward  man  that  shall  stand  approved 
before  God,  but  the  inward,  holy  attitude  of  each  in- 
dividual soul.  While  putting  aside  the  simplicity  of 
words  and  dress  we  are  also  forsaking  the  simplicity  of 
singleness  of  action.  There  are  Friends  who  not  only 
sanction  Secret  Societies,  but  even  join  the  same;  while 
some  disregard  the  Lord's  command  not  to  swear  at  all. 
— Joseph  M.  Purdie,  in  Friends'  Messenger. 


Correspondence. 

Moorestown,  N.  J., 

Tenth  Month  4th,  1910. 

Edwin  P.  Sellew. 

Dear  Friend: — Now  that  the  revised  Discipline  is  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  our  members,  and  many  individuals 
and  some  groups  of  Friends  will  be  reading  it,  1  have 
wondered  whether  it  would  be  helpful  if  The  Friend 
would  commend  the  advantage  and  the  interest  of 
comparing  the  new  Discipline  with  the  previous  edition. 

1  have  found  it  very  interesting  in  listening  to  the 
reading  of  the  revised  Discipline  to  have  before  me  the 
older  edition  and  to  follow  closely  the  corresponding 
material  in  it.  1  am  sure  I  could  not  otherwise  have 
adequately  appreciated  the  extent  and  the  excellence 
of  the  revision.  The  interest  of  the  revision  lies  in  the 


changes'made.  Many  of  these  were  called  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  synopsis  given  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
are  indicated  by  the  date  "  1910''  at  the  close  of  certain 
aragraphs.  Additionsare  very  generally  evident.  But 
have  found  some  very  important  and  admirable 
changes  that  consist  in  simply  omitting  a  paragraph,  a 
sentence,  a  clause  or  only  a  single  word,  which  would 
hardly  be  noticed  in  reading  the  new  edition  apart  from 
the  old.  Throughout  there  are  many  improvements  in 
diction  and  grammatical  construction,  which  make  the 
meaning  clearer  and  the  language  more  correct.  Best 
of  all  a  close  comparison  reveals,  underlying  the  changes 
in  the  letter,  a  change  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Disci- 
pline, which  I  think  we  may  thankfully  acknowledge 
as  at  once  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  truer  to  the 
present  spirit  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

We  may  none  of  us  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  re- 
vised Discipline,  but  1  think  we  cannot  justly  estimate 
the  great  value  of  the  work  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
upon  it,  until  we  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the 
changes  made.  In  order  to  gain  such  appreciation,  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  new  with  the  old  seems 
necessary,  and  my  experience  is  that  such  comparison 
also  adds  very  much  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the 
reading  of  the  Discipline. 

I  therefore  felt  like  calling  attention  to  this  matter  at 
this  time. 

Very  truly  thy  friend, 

Emma  Cadbury,  Jr. 


Chalfont,  Malvern,  England,  Tenth  Month  3rd,  1910. 

To  the  Editors  oj  The  Friend, 
Philadelphia. 

Dear  Friends: — I  was  interested  in  the  Extracts  from 
the  Memorial  issued  by  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  Ohio,  respecting  Hannah  H.  Stratton,  in 
Ninth  Month  22nd,  1910.  1  well  remember  her  too 
short  visit  to  England,  she  and  her  companions  were 
with  us  at  Malvern,  and  we  very  much  appreciated  the 
baptising  ministry  which  passed  through  her  to  our 
refreshment.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  of  an 
interesting  circumstance  which  was  brought  home  to  us. 
My  late  dear  daughter  Ellen  had  the  preparingof  her 
next  visit  which  was  to  Gloucester,  a  few  miles  from 
here.  The  Friends  usually  applied  to  were  afraid  be- 
cause she  had  not  the  certificate  from  the  body  London 
corresponds  with,  and  mentioned  that  the  usual  help 
in  money  would  not  be  available;  however,  that  was  no 
hindrance  to  their  going.  After  meeting  the  Friends 
came  forward  offering  money  which  was  declined  on 
the  grounds  it  was  not  necessary.  Some  of  us  much 
regretted  that  the  visit  was  so  short,  as  there  was  that 
about  and  with  her  which  would  have  made  way  in 
the  hearts  of  many  and  might  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Graham. 
P.  S. — 1  don't  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  much, 
but  language  is  much  before  me,  also  the  names  of  days 
and  months.  See  our  Discipline  [London],  1834.  from 
pages  72  to  77.  Avoiding  the  cross  has  brought  great 
weakness. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Westtown  suffers  an  unusual  loss  in  the  death  of 
Robert  B.  Edkin,  who  passed  away  on  Third-day.  the 
nth  instant,  after  an  illness  lasting  several  weeks. 
He  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Dairy  for  some  time  and 
had  gained  a  high  reputation  for  his  marked  success  as 
a  dairyman  from  both  a  scientific  and  a  practical  stand- 
point. His  brother  Aaron  S.  Edkin  has  taken  up  his 
work  for  the  present. 

Last  week's  meeting  of  the  teachers  on  the  "  Dis- 
cipline," was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
"Queries."  In  addition  to  the  Philadelphia  Queries, 
those  adopted  by  London  Yearly  Meeting  were  read, 
and  also  some  comparison  was  made  with  those  of  the 
Uniform  Discipline.  The  marked  contrast  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  the  London  Queries  was  brought  out. 
and  the  history  of  the  Queries  from  their  beginning  was 
presented. 

The  Class  of  1902  held  a  camp  tire  Reunion  at  the 
Alumni  Shack  last  Seventh-day  evening.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  class.  John  A.  Stratton 
and  Ellen  Cope  were  there  and  ten  other  members  out 
of  the  twenty-eight  originally  in  the  class,  and  there 
were  also  present  four  "attached"  members  who  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

Thomas  K.  Brown  recounted  to  the  boys  on  First- 
day  evening  the  early  settlements  and  migrations  of 
American  Friends  on  the  Atlantic  coast  particularly. 
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and  Richard  C.  Brown  spoke  to  the  girls  about  Margaret 
Fox,  the  "  First  Woman  Friend,"  telling  of|her  experi- 
ences as  a  public  Friend,  and  especially  of  her  busy  life 
at  Swarthmore  Hall.  Much  of  the  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  was  drawn  from  an  old  account  book 
containing  a  detailed  statement  of  the  household  ex- 
penses which  Richard  Brown  had  examined  in  England 
and  some  pages  of  which  he  had  photographed. 

The  season  for  Camp  Suppers  is  at  its  height  and 
nearly  every  Seventh-day  parties  of  boys  or  girls  under 
the  care  of  various  teachers  go  off  for  an  afternoon  and 
evening  out  of  doors,  the  central  features  of  which  are 
the  camp  supper  and  the  evening  around  the  camp  fire. 
A  few  weeks  ago  William  B.  and  Frances  E.  Harvey 
invited  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  Senior  class  to  a  camp 
supper,  the  one  annual  joint  camp  supper  of  the  year, 
which  was  held  in  the  Harveys'  woods  beyond  West- 
town  Station  and  was  an  unqualified  success. 


Gathered  Notes. 

We  are  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  influence 
that  the  Protestants  are  wielding  over  those  who  oppose 
them.  In  possibly  no  one  thing  is  this  more  manifest 
than  in  their  schools.  At  Ramallah  the  Friends  started 
a  little  day  school  forty  years  ago.  To-day  they  have 
three  day  schools  in  the  vicinity  and  a  boarding  school 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Aside  from  this  they  have 
schools  in  three  orfou'r other  villages.  I  asked  one  of  the 
teachers  whether  they  had  any  trouble  to  get  students 
enough  for  the  boarding  schools.  She  said,  "O  no. 
Each  year  we  have  more  applicants  than  we  can  ac- 
commodate. It  is  wonderful  how  the  things  taught  in 
these  schools  affect  the  home  life  of  the  children  and 
even  the  parents."  Even  the  Mohammedans  are  now 
organizing  schools  for  girls,  a  thing  that  was  never 
thought  worth  doing  until  the  example  was  given  by  the 
Protestants.  Such  illustrations  might  be  given  in  many 
of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  this  benighted  land. 
— From  Palestine,  by  J.  S.  Hartzler,  in  the  Gospel 
Herald. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  city  of  Baltimore  is  now 
lighted  by  electricity  derived  from  the  power  generated 
in  the  McCall's  Ferry  dam  on  the  Susquehanna,  forty 
miles  distant.  It  is  expected  that  ultimately  the  waters 
of  this  great  stream  will  light  the  streets,  drive  the  trol- 
ley cars  and  run  the  wheels  of  many  mills  in  two  hun- 
dred towns  and  cities  within  a  radius  of  forty-five  miles 
of  the  river.  For,  if  this  venture  is  commercially  suc- 
cessful, it  is  stated,  two  more  dams  below  McCall's 
Ferry,  will  be  built,  and  three  times  will  the  same  water 
be  made  to  develop  power. 

In  a  discussion  upon  infant  paralysis  in  a  late  meeting 
of  physicians  in  this  city,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  read  a  paper  on  the  study 
of  the  cases  occurring  in  Philadelphia.  Doctor  Neff 
displayed  a  spot  map  of  the  city  with  the  cases  indicated 
by  spots.  This,  he  said,  showed  that  the  disease  had 
been  largely  prevalent  in  West  Philadelphia,  in  the 
newest  section,  where  the  houses  were  all  of  them  new, 
and  that  housing  conditions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  He  said  that  it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  all  of  the  cases  were  found  in  private 
houses,  and  that  no  case  had  occurred  in  an  institution. 
The  mortality  has  been  about  nine  per  cent.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  disease  was  mildly  contagious,  but  not 
as  much  as  other  children's  diseases.  He  said  that  it 
had  been  found  unnecessary  to  quarantine  houses. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  says:  "A  division  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Baptist  denomination  that  Chicago  leaders 
in  the  movement  declare  will  reach  to  every  section  of 
the  country  has  occurred  between  the  higher  critics  and 
those  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures." 

The  death-rate  for  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the 
records  are  kept,  it  is  said,  is  now  only  fifteen  a  year  to 
the  one  thousand  population — this  being  the  lowest  so 
far  known  in  history.  The  death-rate  for  children, 
however,  is  increasing.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  all  deaths 
are  of  infants  under  a  year  old.  Consumption  has  long 
been  the  main  cause  of  death,  but  in  the  last  year  the 
number  of  deaths  from  pnuemonia  has  been  nearly  as 
great. 

Boston  has  a  new  system  of  medical  inspection  in  the 
public  schools.  Forty  physicians  are  employed,  at 
regular  salaries.  They  give  all  their  time  to  the  schools, 
from  nine  a.  m.  until  noon,  every  day  in  the  school  'year. 
Every  day  a  doctor  must  make  a  general  examination 
of  each  school,  and  a  special  examination  of  each  case 
that  may  be  referred  to  him  by  the  teacher.  At  least 
once  a  year  every  pupil  must  have  a  thorough  examina- 
tion as  to  general  health,  sight,  hearing,  teeth,  adenoid 


growths  inTthroat  and'nose,  signsTof  tuberculosis,  etc. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  improve  the  general  health  of  the 
whole  population,  spare  the  children  much  suffering, 
and  greatly  reduce  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

A  despatch  of  the  14th  says:  "The  famous  Bogoslov 
volcano  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  in  more  violent  erup- 
tion than  ever  before,  according  to  a  recent£report. 
Smoke  and  ashes  are  rising  a'mile  and  a  half  above  the 
crater.  Flames  are  shooting  from  the  cones,  lava  is 
flowing  down  the  sides,  and  huge  boulders  are  flying 
high  in  the  air.  A  lake  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  Bogo- 
slov^Islands  is  boiling.  The  island  formerly  was"a  ren- 
dezvous for  myriads  of  sea  birds,  all  of  which  probably 
perished." 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  lately  Governor  of  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

A  despatch  of  the  10th  from  Warroad,  Minn.,  states 
that  latest  reports  of  the  forest  fires  in  the  Rainy  River 
region  of  Minnesota  to-night  increase  the  horrors  of  the 
situation,  if  not  the  number  of  lives  lost.  Estimates  of 
the  number  of  persons  killed  range  from  seventy-five 
to  four  hundred  to-night.  Several  conservative  men  of 
business  and  authority  place  the  deaths  at  more  than 
one  hundred  and  the  property  loss,  including  timber,  at 
three  million  dollars.  Stories  of  wild  animals  fleeing 
for  safety  side  by  side  with  human  beings,  their  natural 
hostility  and  fear  quenched  by  the  horror  of  their  situ- 
ation, came  in  to-day,  showing  the  desperateness  of  the 
situation.  The  fire  zone  covers  an  area  of  eighty-five 
miles  in  length,  from  the  gravel  pits  west  ofWarroad 
to  Stratton,  the  fourth  station  east  of  Rainy  River,  and 
in  width  about  thirty  miles,  covering  all  the  territory 
between  Red  Lake  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The 
fires  have  destroyed  the  villages  of  Baudette,  Spooner, 
Graceton,  Pitt,  Myron  and  Malcom. 

The  anti-tuberculosis  exhibit  for  young  people  in  the 
public  schools  in  this  city  has  again  been  opened. 
Dr.  Brumbaugh,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  thus 
stated  his  appreciation  of  it.  He  says:  "The  work  done 
last  year  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest,  was  exceeding- 
ly instructive  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  did  much  good.  It 
is  this  sort  of  intelligent  activity  which  will  in  the  near 
future  greatly  decrease  all  types  of  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  in  our  city."  This  exhibit,  it  is  said, 
is  the  largest  and  finest  anti-tuberculosis  exhibit  in  the 
world  which  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  young 
people.  The  idea  of  health  through  correct  diet,  ven- 
tilation and  out-door  exercise  has  been  principally 
drawn  out.  Last  year  the  educational  exhibit  was 
shown  in  fifteen  grammar  schools  and  seven  normal, 
high  and  manual  training  schools.  It  also  visited  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Swarthmore  Colleges,  the  DeLancey  School, 
the  Germantown  Boys'  Club  and  the  University  Settle- 
ment. Forty-five  lectures  upon  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis  were  given  in  connection  with  the 
exhibit  by  some  of  Philadelphia's  most  eminent  authori- 
ties upon  this  subject. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  1 6th  instant  from  Lon- 
don says:  "Another  chapter  was  added  to  the  history 
of  aviation  to-day  when  the  French  dirigible  balloon 
Clement-Bayard  made  the  voyage  from  Compiegne  to 
London  in  the  remarkable  time  of  six  hours,  a  journey 
requiring  seven  hours  by  the  fastest  express  trains  and 
boats.  Compiegne  is  forty-five  miles  northeast  of  Paris, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  by  air 
route  to  London.  This  is  also  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  dirigible  balloon  has  crossed  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  over-water  route  occupied  forty-five  minutes." 
Seven  persons  were  carried  on  this  trip,  but  it  is  stated 
this  air  ship  can  accommodate  thirty-nine  passengers 
in  addition  to  the  crew. 

The  railroad  strikes  in  France  on  the  11th  instant 
involved  eighty  thousand  men.  A  despatch  of  the  12th 
mentions  that  much  destruction  has  been  wrought  on 
the  Western  system,  where  the  strikers  and  their  sup- 
porters have  held  up  and  derailed  trains,  blocked 
tracks,  destroyed  signals,  and  cut  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires.  The  Government  has  ordered  the  arrest 
of  a  score  of  the  strike  leaders,  and  instructions  have 
been  issued  to  the  troops  to  use  severe  measures  wher- 
ever occasion  required.  The  losses  to  commerce  al- 
ready are  tremendous.  Scores  of  trains  have  been 
stalled  along  the  roads,  many  of  these  carrying  food 
supplies  which  even  now  have  become  unfit  for  use. 
As  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  the  city  of  Paris  is 
threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  food  supplies.  Freight, 
mail  and  passenger  transportation  is  partially  pros- 
trated, and  the  vast  army  of  working  people  in  the 
northwest  are  unable  to  reach  their  places  of  business. 

A  despatch  from  Lisbon  of  the  10th  states  that  the 
provisional  government  is  fixed  in  its  determination  to 
drive  the  monks  and  nuns  out  of  the  country.  The 


Minister  of  the  Interior,"Antonio  Almeida,  will  per:|- 
ally  conduct  the  examination  in  the  cases  of  all  foreigi  Is 
connected  with  the  religious  orders.  A  decree  was  po- 
lished in  the  official  Gazette  to-day  expelling  the  Jesfe 
and  the  foreign  members  of  religious  orders.  Pol- 
guese  monks  and  nuns,  however,  may  return  to  t|r 
families,  if  they  renounce  their  orders;  otherwise  tlfr, 
too,  must  quit  the  country.  Already  hundreds  of»- 
mates  of  the  religious  establishments  have  crossed  «e 
border.  Under  the  decree  of  expulsion  all  the  Jesif' 
property  reverts  to  the  State.  The  property  of  je 
other  religious  communities  will  be  sealed  and  dispell 
of  later.  The  Jesuits  have  enormous  quantities  of  h  f 
in  addition  to  gold  and  silver  church  ornaments,  v  I- 
ments  and  chalices  studded  with  precious  stones.  I 

The  Spanish  Premier  Canalejas  has  lately  deckjd 
that  the  Government  was  convinced  there  already  vie 
too  many  members  of  religious  orders  in  Spain,  id 
that  it  could  not  tolerate  the  immigration  of  those  I- 
pelled  from  Portugal  by  order  of  the  provisional  govii- 
ment.  Those  of  Spanish  nationality,  the  Prerlr 
added,  would  be  allowed  to  remain,  but  the  foreigils 
must  leave  Spain,  without  unreasonable  delay,  or  tm 
would  be  expelled. 

It  is  stated  from  Hendaye,  in  France,  that  Spaili 
refugees  living  here  have  received  advices  that  an  t- 
rising  is  imminent  in  Spain,  having  for  its  purpoila 
union  of  Portugal  and  Spain  into  a  great  Latin  repulfe, 
and  being  fostered  by  the  Spanish  Republicans.  Cr- 
iers arriving  from  various  parts  of  Spain  admit  an  in- 
break is  imminent.  It  is  confided  that  the  succeslf 
the  revolt  in  Portugal  has  won  thousands  of  wave  m 
ones  to  the  cause. 


NOTICES. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. — 'He 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friendji 
America  will  be  held  in  the  Committee  Room  of  Frieil' 
Meeting-house,  Twelfth  Street  below  Market,  on  Foul- 
day,  Eleventh  Month  2d,  1910,  at  4  o'clock,  P.|. 
Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend  the  meelj 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Secretary 

Appointed  Meeting — By  request  of  Walterk. 
Moore,  a  meeting  for  worship  has  been  appointee!) 
be  held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Mansfield,  ilr 
Columbus,  N.  J.,  First-day  afternoon,  Tenth  Mcjn 
23,  1910,  at  3  o'clock,  to  which  all  bearing  the  n.K 
of  Friend,  and  the  public  generally,  are  invited. 

Notice. — Suitable  Friends  are  wanted  to  take  lie 
oversight  of  the  School  for  Indian  children  at  Tunesa  a. 
N  Y.  The  School  is  in  session  and  our  superintenc  it 
and  matron  have  been  called  away  by  sickness. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  promptly  f  m 
persons  who  may  feel  a  willingness  to  help  in  this  II- 
portant  work. 

For  information,  address 

Zebedee  Haines,  Westgrove.  P| 
or,  Ann  W.  Fry,  No.  6433  Jefferson  Sill 
Mt.  Airy,  Germantown,  Phil 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  rlt 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia  it 
6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tr|s 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  ce|; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  njh 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  111 
'phone  1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintended^ 


Married. — At  Bristol,  Penna.,  Tenth  Month  il, 
1910,  Nathan  A.  Bartlett,  of  Moorestown,  N  |, 
and  Sarah  Maule,  youngest  daughter  of  John  C.  il 
Charlotte  W.  Maule,  of  the  former  place. 


Died. — At  Media,  Pa.,  on  the  twenty-second  of  N  h 
Month,  1910,  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn,  widow  of  Philii. 
Dunn,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  a  belcjtl 
minister  and  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  MeeK 
of  Friends,  New  Jersey.  Thanks  be  to  God  who  gi  p 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    1.  V. 

xv:57-  '       1  ■ 

 ,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Ninth  Month,  1  §, 

at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Isaac  E.  Bonsall,  iir 
Salem,  Ohio,  Elizabeth  Bonsall,  daughter  of  the  te 
Isaac  and  Hannah  Bonsall,  in  the  seventy-seventh  ir 
of  her  age;  a  member,  during  life,  of  Salem  Mon  y 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Life  Valuable. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  that  a  man  lay 
own  his  life  for  his  friends."    John  xv:  13. 

"  But  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that, 
/hile  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  Rom. 

The  value  of  human  life  is  so  great  that 
he  giving  of  it  for  another  is  the  strongest 
>roof  and  highest  exhibition  of  human  love. 

it  is  so  valuable,  it  should  never  be  need- 
essly  sacrificed,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
leprive  another  of  it.    The  true  heroes  of 
he  world  have  not  been  those  who  have 
lermitted  or  caused  the  lives  of  others  to 
>e  taken  to  save  their  own,  or  to  increase 
heir  power,,  possessions  or  prominence; 
hey  have  rather  been  those  who  have  laid 
[own  their  own  lives  to  save  the  lives  of 
thers.   The  man  in  New  York  City  who 
ecently  placed  between  himself  and  an  as- 
ailant,  a  boy  picked  up  on  the  street  and  thus 
acrificed  the  life  of  the  boy  to  save  his  own, 
s  justly  condemned  for  his  selfish  and  cow- 
rdly  act.    A  more  flagrant  and  less  excu- 
able  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  the  destruc- 
ion  by  dynamite  of  the  building  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  in  which  nineteen  persons 
vere  killed   and   many   others  seriously 
njured.   The  former  was  a  case  of  self- 
reservation;  the  latter  appears  to  have 
ieen  one  of  wanton  destruction. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  under  what 
ircumstances  one  may  be  justified  in  the 
acrifice  of  his  own  life.    The  Christian 
niner  who,  when  the  fuse  was  prematurely 
gnited,  sent  his  unconverted  fellow-work- 
nan  up  the  shaft,  in  the  cage  which  could 
any  only  one,  has  been  generally  com- 
nended.    A  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the 
ailor  on  a  sinking  ship  has  secured  the  same 
udgment  of  approval.    There  have  been 
>ther  circumstances  when  men  and  women 


have  thrown  their  lives  away  needlessly  or 
foolishly.  It  is  admitted  by  most  that  the 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  "aviation"  have  some  ground 
for  justification,  if  not  a  sufficient  warrant. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  slaughter  which 
attended  the  automobile  races  this  month. 
The  one  on  Long  Island,  for  the  Vanderbilt 
cup,  was  characterized  as  the  "bloodiest 
motor-car  speed-event  ever  run  in  this 
country."  A  few  days  later  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  another  race,  one  was 
killed  instantly  and  two  others  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  critical  condition.  In  our 
own  city,  a  similar  race  resulted  in  several 
being  at  least  seriously  injured.  Probably 
few  Friends  would  in  any  way  countenance 
these  races;  but  as  so  many  of  them  are 
interested  in  automobiles,  the  seriousness 
of  this  subject  may  well  be  considered  by 
them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  annual  deaths 
from  foot-ball  are  less  now  than  they  were 
a  few  years  back.    Whenever  this  subject 
is  mentioned,  those  who  defend  or  excuse 
this  often  brutal  exhibition  of  physical 
force  plead  that  other  forms  of  physical 
exercise,   as   swimming,  horseback-riding, 
etc.,  involve  risk  of  limb  and  life.  Some 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  results  in 
training  and  discipline  warrant  the  cost  in 
these  particulars.    Others  will  not  admit 
this.    Can  any  benefits,  real  or  supposed, 
justify  that  which  destroys  so  many  lives 
and  physically  cripples  a  much  greater 
number?    If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
supposed  benefits  can  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way,  human  life  is  much  more  valua- 
ble than  any  degree  or  amount  of  physical 
culture.    A  writer  in  The  Christian  IVork 
and  Evangelist  says  that  the  painful  and 
fatal  results  of  this  sport  have  been  "be- 
cause the  great  revelations  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  inherent  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  God  of  each  human  character 
and  each  human  body  have  been  either 
arrogantly  denied  or  criminally  disregarded." 
The  same  writer  quotes  from  an  address  by 
John  S.  Mosby  to  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  as  follows:  "Football 
is  murderous  war.    I  use  the  term  murder 
advisedly — the  killing  was  not  an  accident. 
The  very  fact  that  a  University  surgeon 
went  on  with  the  team  shows  that  they 


were  going  to  war.  They  neglected,  how- 
ever, to  provide  an  ambulance  to  carry  off 
the  wounded."  He  also  quotes  from  an 
editorial  in  an  "advanced,  popular  and, 
influential  religious  magazine,"  which  says: 
"It  must  be  confessed  that  college  authori- 
ties have  not  gained  the  respect  of  the  public 
by  their  attitude  on  the  football  question. 
They  have  permitted  and  encouraged  the 
development  of  a  game  which  is  not  only 
brutal  and  dangerous,  but  antagonistic 
to  the  spirit  of  true  sport,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  physical  culture.  .  .  .  The  game 
has  grown  worse  right  along,  and  last  fall 
was  the  most  fatal  of  all.  ...  In  foot- 
ball the  injuries  are  inflicted  by  the  opposing 
players,  often  with  malice  prepense,  and  are 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  the  game." 

The  most  serious  feature  in  these  prema- 
ture deaths,  whether  occasioned  by  dynamite 
explosions,  automobile  races  or  football 
battles,  is  the  probability  that  few  of  these 
persons  have  made  preparation  for  so  sol- 
emn an  event.  What  a  place  is  a  football 
field  or  an  automobile  race  from  which  to 
be  suddenly  ushered  into  the  future  world! 
In  what  a  frame  of  mind  and  condition  of 
heart  are  such  likely  to  be  to  appear  before 
the  Judge,  whom  as  Saviour  they  have 
probably  neglected  if  not  refused! 

For  these,  as  for  all  of  us,  God  has  shown 
a  love  which  far  exceeds  all  human  love. 
While  there  is  no  love  of  man  greater  than 
that  which  causes  him  to  "lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends,"  "God  commendeth 
his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us"— not  for 
his  friends,  but  for  his  enemies. 

How  can  any  neglect,  much  less  reject, 
such  love  as  this?  Why  will  not  all  give 
themselves  to  Him,  who  so  freely  "gave 
Himself  for  us;  that  He  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity?" 

"  He  that  saith,  I  know  Him,  and  kecpeth 
not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  him,"  (1  John  ii  :  4.)  Absolute, 
implicit  obedience  is  one  of  the  conditions 
for  knowing  jesus  Christ  in  this  personal 
wav.  To  know  Christ  1  must  obey  Christ. 
No' other  way.  Obedience  is  the  avenue  of 
knowledge  in  the  spiritual  world.  We  say 
that  in  the  realm  of  science  we  must  know 
before  we  obey.  Very  well.  In  the  realm 
of  spiritual  truth  you  must  obey  before  you 
know. — Selected. 
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Charles  Potts. 

The  death  of  Charles  Potts,  in  Media,  on 
the  fifth  of  Tenth  Month,  removes  one  long 
familiar  to  three  generations  of  Westtown 
students.  His  connection  with  the  School 
extended  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
his  teaching  made  a  lasting  impress  upon 
many  minds.  In  matter  and  method,  in 
the  classroom,  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Lindley  Murray  and  Goold  Brown  and  he 
did  much  to  perpetuate  the  good  work  of 
these  great  teachers.  Somewhat  unfortu- 
nately his  teaching  extended  into  the  period 
of  violent  reaction  against  the  method  of 
analysis  in  the  study  of  English  and  he 
had  the  unhappiness  of  seeing  a  wave  of 
so-called  reform  sweep  the  old  landmarks 
entirely  away.  The  new  method — the  so- 
called  method  of  synthesis,  seemed  to  him, 
and  to  those  of  his  school  of  thinking,  a 
very  milk  and  water  diet,  in  the  place  of 
strong  meat,  for  the  cultivation  of  vigor  of 
mind  and  character.  This  protest  was 
ably  voiced  by  Supt.  Albert  Marble,  of 
Mass.,  in  his  famous  monograph,  "The 
Presumption  of  Brains."  Now  that  the 
"wave"  has  passed,  and  we  can  look  back 
upon  the  type  of  text-book  it  produced, 
and  the  crop  of  ignorance  charged  by  the 
colleges  to  its  account,  it  is  some  comfort  to 
know  that  Charles  Potts  lived  long  enough 
to  see  that  his  judgment  in  the  case  was 
well  justified.  There  is  perhaps  no  better 
instrument  in  the  schools  to  develop  the 
power  of  self-reliant  thinking,  than  that 
of  the  English  language,  and  the  power  of 
self-reliant  thinking  is  only  another  ex- 
pression for  the  power  of  analysis.  This  all 
seems  very  simple  now  that  the  pendulum 
is  inclined  to  be  at  rest  between  the  two 
extremes,  but  it  was  a  severe  contest  and 
seemed  to  cost  a  lot  in  checking  progress 
in  the  study  of  English. 

In  the  matter  of  school  discipline,  Charles 
Potts's  belonged  also  to  the  old  school.  The 
class-room  to  him  was  a  place  for  absolute 
attention,  and  many  a  boy  was  summarily 
dismissed  from  his  presence  without  realiz- 
ing at  the  moment  what  his  infraction  of 
order  might  be.  Perhaps  none  of  these 
ever  returned  to  the  room  after  the  recita- 
tion without  learning  that  a  heart  with 
"the  tenderness  of  a  woman"  beat  behind 
this  stern  Spartan  sense  of  duty  to  the 
lesson  of  the  hour. 

Curiously  enough,  these  ideas  of  disci- 
pline are  coming  once  more  to  the  fore 
in  the  protest  against  the  "otiose  tendency." 
A  portion  of  an  address  with  this  title  is 
printed  herewith,  by  way  of  memorial  to 
our  friend.  He  certainly  would  have  been 
happy  to  join  in  the  loud  acclaim  this 
address  received  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  of  Charles 
Potts's  life  were  spent  quietly  at  Media. 
His  very  considerable  scientific  attain- 
ments and  his  naturally  genial  nature, 
made  him  welcome  in  the  circle  of  the 
town.  He  was  chosen  to  give  the  oration 
at  the  Centennial  celebration  at  Westtown 
School.  His  ability  in  using  English,  his 
depth  of  feeling  and  his  long  perspective  of 
view,  made   a   most   happy  combination 


for  the  service,  and  his  production  has 
permanent  value. 

Vigorous  teacher,  strict  disciplinarian, 
tender-hearted  friend!  As  this  combination 
mellowed  with  age,  under  the  evident  power 
of  Divine  Grace,  nothing  was  more  clear 
than  that  all  was  dominated  by  a  sense  of 
stewardship,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  reward  of  the  faithful  has  been  abun- 
dantly ministered  to  him. — J.  H.  B. 


The  Otiose  Tendency. 


BY  J.  Y.  JOYNER,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 


A  distinctly  undesirable  tendency  of 
American  education  is  otiosity — the  antithe- 
sis of  strenuosity.  It  is  noticeable  in 
elementary,  secondary  and  college  educa- 
tion. Elementary  and  college  education 
probably  suffers  most  from  it.  In  the 
elementary  school  it  is  probably  an  extreme 
reaction  from  the  old  education  of  grind 
and  drudgery.  It  threatens,  however,  to 
end,  if  unchecked,  in  an  education  of  gush 
and  dissipation.  The  old  education  of 
grind  was  based  too  much,  perhaps,  upon 
the  pedagogy  of  birch  to  force  the  child  to 
unpleasant  tasks.  There  is  danger  that 
the  new  education  will  become  too  depend- 
ent upon  voluntary  interest,  and  will 
develop  no  power  to  drive  the  will  to  the 
discharge  of  unpleasant  duties  and  to  the 
performance  of  unpleasant  tasks  . 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  that  I 
sometimes  fear  that  a  fault  too  common 
in  many  of  our  best  American  schools  is 
that  of  making  the  way  too  easy  for  the 
child,  of  leading  him  too  constantly  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  of  helping  him 
too  much,  of  explaining  too  much  for  him, 
of  working  too  hard  to  save  him  from  work- 
ing? In  some  of  our  elementary  schools 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  children  are 
even  forbidden  to  take  books  home,  or  to 
do  any  studying  upon  their  own  initiative, 
in  their  own  way,  out  of  school,  and  that 
little  time  has  been  left  from  recitation 
for  independent  study  in  school.  May 
we  not  expect  from  such  made-easy  and 
rapid-transit  method  a  crop  of  intellect- 
ually-spoiled children,  flabby  of  mind, 
weak  of  will,  superficial  in  character,  in- 
accurate in  scholarship,  doing  nothing  well 
except  what  they  like  to  do?  Should  they 
not  be  taught  or  trained  to  do  well  what- 
ever it  is  their  duty  to  do,  and  to  find  a 
stimulus  of  interest  in  tasks  at  first  unpleas- 
ant in  the  very  joy  of  mastering  them? 

In  seeking  to  make  the  way  too  easy  for 
him,  in  lifting  him  too  quickly  over  the 
hard  places,  in  depriving  him  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  struggle  from  which  comes 
strength  and  power  for  self-guidance  and  self- 
reliance,  the  teacher  wrongs  the  child.  Out 
yonder  in  life  there  will  be  rough  places  in 
the  road,  there  will  be  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty to  overcome,  there  may  be  nobody 
there  to  help.  The  child  should  learn  in 
the  little  world  of  the  school,  which  is  his 
life  then,  to  face  difficulties  bravely, 
to  grapple  with  them  courageously,  to 
rely  upon  himself  to  overcome  them,  and 
to  acquire  in  overcoming  them  the  strength,  | 


the  courage,  and  the  confidence  to  overcc  : 
other   and    greater   ones.    Thus  pass 
from  strength  to  strength  will  he  be  fit 
at  last  for  the  greater  struggle  and 
greater  victory  in  the  greater  world. 

May  not  we  modern  teachers,  with  11 
our  boasted  new  pedagogy,  still  learn  scle 
valuable  lessons  from  the  old  fashioiid 
schoolmaster,  who,  if  he  taught  noth:.g 
else  worth  while,  taught  industry  and  dur 
and  obedience  and  self-reliance,  hatjd 
of  shirking,  and  willingness  to  druie 
where  drudgers  were  necessary  for  maste!'? 
There  is  no  mastery  without  drudgt^, 
there  is  no  strength  without  struggle. 

In  the  moral,  the  spiritual  and  the  i- 
tellectual  world  things  worth  having  hie 
been  divinely  hedged  about  with  difficuk 
with  hardness,  even,  mayhap,  that  trie 
attaining  them  might  in  the  very  strujjp 
for  their  attainment  gather  the  strenfc 
that  will  make  them  worthy  of  them,  id 
teach  them  how  to  appreciate  and  use  tip 
when  attained.  The  wise  in  all  ages  hvt 
recognized  this  great  truth.  It  has  foud 
expression  again  and  again  in  the  provtis 
and  the  philosophy  of  pagan  and  Christ  n, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  child  races,  le 
golden  fleece  still  is  guarded  by  the  fm 
dragon;  Jacob  still  must  wrestle  with  m 
Almighty  before  he  wins  a  new  name  id 
has  power  as  a  prince  with  God  and  rr|; 
the  flaming  sword  still  stands  by  the  die 
of  Eden,  and  work,  work  is  still  man's  dcjti 
and  man's  blessing. — From  the  Journatmf 
Education. 


The  Reading  of  Fiction. 

A.  B.  Simpson,  in  his  paper,  gives  Is 
judgment  on  fiction  reading: 

Question. — Please  give  your  teaching|n 
church  members  reading  novels.  My  pa  Dr 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  always  read  |Je 
best.  Are  best  plays  worse?  Much  hcis 
in  the  balance.  Young  Christians  are  wi- 
ing  for  your  answer. 

Answer. — While  it  is  undoubtedly  |e 
that  many  of  the  most  gifted  literary  mils 
are  giving  their  thoughts  to  the  work  in 
the  form  of  fiction,  yet  we  can  not  lip 
regarding  this  as  unfortunate  and  I- 
wholesome.  The  chief  objection  to  mill 
reading  is  that  it  appeals  primarily  to  |e 
interest  of  the  reader  in  the  plot  and  has  He 
same  exciting  effect  upon  the  mind  lit 
alcohol  has  upon  the  nervous  systl. 
Novel  reading  is  the  use  of  intellectual  sti  ir 
lants,  and  will  be  most  avoided  by  t\m 
who  are  fully  subject  to  the  Spirit's  fult 
touches.  There  is  in  the  best  of  them  jjr 
element  of  sensationalism,  and  very  o ill 
seductive  error  and  infidelity.  It  is  of  lie 
same  class  as  the  play,  only  less  exciffi 
and  less  highly  colored.  We  cannot  m 
much  difference  in  associating  with  pi 
persons  on  the  page  of  the  novel  and  in  |e 
acts  of  the  drama.  The  play  and  the  sijty 
bring  you  into  direct  companionship  \  fi 
people  you  would  not  want  to  meet  ;ja 
Christian  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  e, 
and  we  think  this  quite  sufficient  to  (* 
demn  the  whole  thing  in  the  judgmen  jf 
a  sensitive  conscience  and  an  obccfcK 
child  of  God. 


Tenth  Month  27, 1910. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"DOORS  OP  DARING." 

The  mountains  that  enfold  the  vale 
With  walls  of  granite,  steep  and  high. 

Invite  the  fearless  foot  to  scale 
Their  stairway  to  the  sky. 

The  restless,  deep,  dividing  sea 

That  flows  and  foams  from  shore  to  shore, 
Calls  to  its  sunburned  chivalry, 

"Push  out,  set  sail,  explore!'' 

And  all  the  bars  at  which  we  fret, 
That  seem  to  prison  and  control. 

Are  but  the  doors  of  daring,  set 
Ajar  before  the  soul. 

Say  not,  "Too  poor,"  but  freely  give; 

Sigh  not  "Too  weak,"  but  boldly  try, 
You  never  can  begin  to  live 

Until  you  dare  to  die. 


— H .  Van  Dyke, 


rhree  Weeks  and  Sixteen  Hundred  Miles  with 
an  Automobile. 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  memory 
:o  recall  the  time  when  it  was  easy  to  find 
nen  and  women  who  had  never  been  on  a 
■ailroad  train.  Some  of  these  would  prc- 
:est  quite  vigorously  that  they  never  in- 
ended  to  be  beguiled  into  such  an  evil, 
rhey  considered  railroad  travel  unsafe,  and 
•ailroad  travelling  immoral  to  the  degree 
:hat  it  brought  its  votaries  into  a  "feverish 
laste"  and  the  "ill  manners"  due  to  fever- 
sh  haste.  We  smile  now  at  such  vagaries 
ind  hardly  realize  to  what  degree  they  have 
)een  transferred  from  travel  by  steam  cars 
:o  travel  by  motor  cars.  Indeed  two  mem- 
)ers  of  this  party,  now  so  ready  to  recount 
:heir  three  weeks'  experiences  with  enthu- 
iasm,  had  very  recently  been  heard  to  de- 
claim against  automobiles  as  dangerous, 
ind  automobilists  as  inconsiderate  of  the 
ights  of  others  on  the  road.  Nothing  sur- 
irised  these  two  so  much,  therefore,  in  their 
lew  experience,  as  the  readiness  with  which 
hey  became  adjusted  to  the  new  situation, 
ind  the  short  time  that  was  required  to  con- 
/ince  them  that  a  good  car  in  good  hands 
s  a  safer  proposition  on  the  road; — that  is, 
inder  better  control,  at  thirty  miles  an 
lour,  than  a  strong,  lively  horse  at  eight 
)r  ten  miles  an  hour.  This  fact  once 
grasped,  the  question  of  considerateness 
becomes  of  course  an  individual  one.  There 
ire  inconsiderate  drivers  of  horses  and  of 
notor  cars,  but  the  good  mannered  chauf- 
:eur  excites  not  only  admiration,  but  won- 
ier  as  well,  at  his  ability  to  care  for  all 
iving  things  on  the  road.  These  are  not, 
towever,  matters  of  argument,  but  matters 
)f  experience,  and  during  the  hour  or  less 
"equired  to  give  us  the  experience,  we  had 
Deen  carried  northward  on  the  old  shore 
•oad  in  New  Jersey  until  sign  boards  made 
t  clear  that  Lakewood  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. 

The  old  shore  road  has  known  more  than 
two  hundred  years  of  travel.  Indeed,  at  one 
time,  it  was  one  of  the  few  main  highways 

travel  in  the  Colonies,  with  Boston  really 
it  one  end  of  it  and  Baltimore  at  the  other. 
The  life  of  that  day  thronged  the  shore. 
Much  fertile  soil  was  interspersed  with  the 
sand,  and  wild  fowl  and  sea  food  made  it 
easy  to  provide  what  we  now  should  call 
luxuries  for  the  table.  Friends  were  nu- 
merous in  all  the  settlements  on  the  Jersey 


seaboard,  and  not  less  than  a  dozen  meeting- 
houses could  have  been  found  between 
Sandy  Hook  and  Cape  May.  Now  all  is 
changed.  The  soil  in  too  many  cases  has 
been  exhausted,  the  wild  game  and  sea  food 
have  been  sadly  depleted,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  commerce,  then  carried  on  in  small 
sailing  craft,  have  been  entirely  superseded 
by  steam. 

As  one  slips  silently  along  over  the  smooth, 
hard  gravel  road,  with  these  memories  of 
the  past  in  mind,  a  measure  of  unreality 
seems  to  clothe  the  present,  made  more 
weird  by  spaces  of  uninhabited  pine  forest, 
or  by  a  forsaken  farmhouse  by  the  road, 
Lakewood  is  at  hand  to  dispel  this  feeling 
of  revery.  A  digression  from  the  old  shore 
road  has  brought  us  to  it,  and  we  find  marks 
of  a  modern  city,  in  paved  and  lighted 
streets  and  substantial  business  establish- 
ments set  down  here  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods.  These  are  but  the  accessories  of  a 
modern  winter  resort,  all  clustered  about  a 
beautiful  lake,  and  the  palace  and  park  of 
a  New  York  multi-millionaire.  It  is  easy 
to  circle  these  in  the  automobile,  and  to  find 
amongst  them  an  inviting  place  for  lunch- 
eon. 

From  Lakewood  one  can  go  directly  north 
in  New  Jersey  for  a  gateway  to  the  Hudson 
River  roads,  or  return  again  to  the  shore 
road  at  Sea  Girt,  and  theftce  by  the  so-called 
Ocean  Boulevard,  through  Ocean  Grove, 
Asbury  Park,  Long  Branch  and  Sea  Bright 
to  Perth  Amboy.  The  latter  was  the  route 
chosen  for  us,  so  that  we  might  have  the 
tonic  of  pure  sea  air,  and  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  resorts.  From  Perth 
Amboy  we  selected  the  most  direct  way  to 
Montclair,  passing  through  Plainfield  and 
several  of  the  Oranges.  In  this  part  of 
New  Jersey  a  hilly  country  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  flat  surface  of  the  central 
counties,  and  we  regretted  that  much  of 
the  beauty  during  the  last  hour  ot  our  day's 
ride  was  obscured  by  darkness.  Eight 
o'clock  at  Montclair  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  miles  to  our  credit,  seemed  to 
make  a  good  beginning  for  a  New  England 
tour. 

The  Hotel  Montclair  is  beautifully  located 
on  a  commanding  hill.  From  its  spacious 
verandas,  the  views  are  most  inviting.  In 
its  beautifully  arranged  interior,  hospitality 
of  the  highest  order  gives  a  home  feeling  to 
the  service  of  a  first  class  hotel,  and  as  we 
sped  away  from  it  on  the  morning  of  our 
second  day,  we  made  a  mental  note  of  its 
attractions  for  future  use.  Patterson  is 
northeast  of  Montclair  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. It  was  interesting  to  ride  down  upon 
it  from  one  of  its  surrounding  hills  and  so 
see  its  great  silk  mills  from  such  a  point  of 
vantage.  There  are  fine  residences  on  the 
outskirts,  but  evidently  it  is  a  place  in  the 
main  of  those  that  toil.  We  must  needs 
think  of  it  as  the  stronghold  of  anarchists, 
but  during  our  call  of  an  hour  or  more 
we  came  in  contact  with  most  peaceful 
people  who  gave  us  directions  for  our  north- 
ward run  with  much  precision.  Our  object 
was  to  cross  the  New  Jersey  line  into  New 
York  near  Suffern.  We  regretted  that  no 
stone  or  other  sign  gave  us  notice  that  we 
were  no  longer  in  New  Jersey.    Our  only 


means  of  locating  ourselves  was  by  inquiry 
along  the  road,  so  alike  are  the  two  States 
in  their  border  territory.  Once  in  New 
York,  our  first  objective  point  was  at  Sloats- 
burg.  Here  a  special  "open  sesame"  to 
an  attractive  home,  where  the  crane  had 
not  been  long  hung,  prompt Iv  improvised 
a  lunch  (although  lunch  hour  was  well 
passed,)  which  not  only  pleased  our  appe- 
tites, but  filled  us  with  wonder  at  the  cheer- 
ful efficiency  that  brought  it  so  quickly  to 
pass.  One  other  good  office  was  done  for  us 
by  'phone  from  Sloatsburg.  We  were 
given  liberty  to  traverse  Tuxedo  Park,  some 
four  miles  distant.  This  is  an  enclosure 
of  a  large  tract  of  wooded  hillsides  and  a 
beautiful  lake,  maintained  by  a  New  York 
club.  All  that  art  can  do  has  been  done  to 
make  charming  country  residences,  and  a 
great  deal  wholly  beyond  art  in  "wild  na- 
ture's wanton  ways"  has  been  left  quite  un- 
disturbed. One  must  seek  far  to  find  a  "Manor 
Settlement"  equal  to  this!  Our  liberty  in 
the  park  included  inspection  of  a  new  resi- 
dence, palace  we  might  properly  call  it, 
then  nearing  completion.  The  investment 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  reproducing  a 
French  Chateau  had  brought  together  so 
much  of  beauty  and  convenience,  as  to 
bewilder  minds  happily  adapted  to  more 
simple  environments.  Our  hour  in  the 
Park  and  the  half  hour  consumed  in  earn- 
ing our  fair  guide  back  to  her  happy  home 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
episodes  of  our  tour. 

Beyond  Tuxedo,  as  we  sped  on  to  New- 
burgh,  we  soon  saw  the  Harriman  palace, 
perched  high  up  upon  the  mountain  top. 
Signs  were  not  wanting  that  building  was 
still  progressing,  although  the  great  "rail- 
way prince"  had  gone  to  his  long  home. 
Better  signs  also  than  this  of  good  use  of 
his  millions  were  not  wanting.  The  great 
farms,  so  well  managed  by  his  daughter, 
stretched  along  the  road  for  miles.  We  were 
not  at  this  point,  nor  indeed  until  we  reached 
Newburgh,  were  we  near  enough  the  lordly 
Hudson  to  see  it,  but  the  scenery  was  wild 
and  mountainous,  and  whether  our  eyes 
rested  on  the  distant  view  or  surveyed  the 
cottage  home  by  the  roadside,  with  its 
array  of  domestic  attributes,  the  feeling 
was  such  as  to  suggest  Washington  Irving 
and  his  great  service  in  giving  such  scenes 
a  permanent  setting  in  literature.  That 
night  we  slept  in  Newburgh,  and  were  enough 
in  its  shops  and  on  its  streets  in  the  evening 
to  observe  the  marks  of  old  Amsterdam  in 
speech  and  conduct,  although  these  marks 
had  been  made  across  the  sea  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

A  ferry  from  Newburgh  carries  automo- 
biles to  Fishkill,  and  gives  fine  views  of 
Storm  King  and  the  other  peaks  that  make 
the  most  majestic  scenery  of  the  river.  Once 
on  the  eastern  shore,  a  well  traveled  but  well 
kept  road  masters  the  hills  that  separate 
us  from  Poughkeepsie.  by  gradual  ascents 
and  descents.  This  road  is  in  many  places 
well  wooded,  and  stately  avenues  of  trees 
suggest  a  continuous  park.  At  Pough- 
keepsie we  have  some  refreshment  and  seek 
new  stores  of  information  about  roads,  and 
especially  about  the  safety  of  riding  in  New 
York  and  New  England  on  the  courtesy 
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extended  to  a  Pennsylvania  license.  As 
we  leave  the  city,  we  find  it  easy  to  have  a 
peep  at  Vassar  College  grounds  and  build- 
ings, although  most  of  the  road  inside  the 
college  grounds  was  shut  off.  Pleasant 
incidents  of  those  who  had  turned  a  Vassar 
education  to  good  account  in  the  world  occu- 
pied our  attention  till  we  were  beyond  the 
city  limits  and  spinning  forward  on  the 
highway  into  the  Berkshires.  Pleasant 
Valley,  Millbrook,  Amenia,  Salisbury  and 
South  Egremont  brought  us  out  of  New 
York,  across  a  corner  of  Connecticut,  and 
set  our  faces  almost  due  north  on  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Ideal  Tour"  in  Massachu- 
setts. Before  another  sunset  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Stockbridge,  Lenox  and  Pitts- 
field  had  each  had  time  enough  to  make 
some  lasting  impression  on  us  for  their 
beauty,  their  quaintness  or  their  exclusive- 
ness.  Nature  has  done  much  for  this  region, 
and  in  the  main  man  seems  in  league  with 
nature,  but  any  attempt  to  seal  the  book 
of  natural  beauty  and  to  put  a  personal 
trade  mark  on  it,  that  says  keep  out,  seems 
repugnant  to  American  instincts.  These 
reveries,  were  specially  poignant  in  Lenox! 

From  Pittsfield,  where  we  spent  the  night, 
we  were  expecting  to  continue  north  to 
Williamstown  and  thence  across  the  Hoosac 
mountains  to  Greenfield  and  Northfield,  and 
so  be  on  our  way  to  Temple  in  Southern  New 
Hampshire.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  the 
hotel  the  starter  suddenly  grasped  our  pur- 
pose and  told  us  it  would  be  better  to  take 
the  "Jacob's  Ladder"  road  from  Lenox  to 
Springfield  and  Worcester.  We  should 
have  thirty  miles  more  to  run,  but  because 
of  the  absence  of  hills,  we  could  do  it  in 
less  time.  "Jacob's  Ladder"  proved  to  be 
the  highway  from  Boston  to  the  Berkshires, 
and  like  its  Scriptural  namesake  it  led  on 
from  one  beauty  of  scene  to  another,  until 
it  seemed  like  a  veritable  road  from  earth 
to  heaven.  We  were  in  Worcester  in  time 
for  a  call  and  for  early  supper,  and  then 
knew  the  restful  sleep  which  such  an  abund- 
ance of  out  of  door  air  engenders.  In 
the  morning  the  thirty-five  miles  to  Fitch- 
burg  were  found  to  be  easy  running.  Here 
our  chief  interest  was  to  gain  information 
about  the  road  to  Greenville,  N.  H.  The 
distance  we  learned  was  less  than  twenty 
miles,  so  it  was  easy  to  have  lunch  there, 
and  to  be  in  Temple  by  two  o'clock.  J.  H.  B. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Trusting  God. — What  a  vast  proportion 
of  our  lives  is  spent  in  anxious  and  useless 
forebodings  concerning  the  future,  either 
our  own  or  that  of  our  dear  ones'  Present 
joys,  present  blessings,  slip  by  and  we  miss 
half  their  sweet  flavor,  and  all  for  want  of 
faith  in  Him,  who  provides  for  the  tiniest 
insect  in  the  universe.  When  shall  we 
learn  the  sweet  trust  in  God  little  children 
teach  us  every  day  by  their  confiding  faith 
in  us?  We  who  are  so  mutable,  so  faulty, 
so  irritable,  so  unjust,  and  He  who  is  so 
watchful,  so  pitiful,  so  loving,  so  forgiving! 
Why  can  not  we,  slipping  our  hand  into  his 
each  day,  walk  trustingly  over  that  days 
appointed  path,  thorny  or  flowery,  crooked  or 
straight,  knowing  that  evening  will  bring 
us  sleep,  peace  and  comfort?" — Selected. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THE  LOVE  OP  CHRIST. 

O  Love  most  wonderful  to  me! 

I  yield  myself  to  thy  sweet  grace, 
For  though  the  shadows  fall,  1  know 

That  through  them  I  may  see  thy  face. 
Such  love,  unspeakable,  divine, 
Enthralls  my  soul,  and  makes  me  Thine. 

In  joy's  glad  day,  when  pulses  throb 

And  bear  me  on  to  ectasy, 
By  every  thrill  that  stirs  my  heart 

I  surely  know,  all  comes  from  Thee, 
And  holier  gladness  fills  my  breast 
Because  it  comes  at  thy  behest. 

In  the  hard  day,  when  sorrows  come, 
When  fill  the  eyes  with  lonely  tears, 

The  mem'ry  of  that  changeless  love, 

That  constant  was  through  all  past  years, 

Doth  help  me;  though  I  walk  alone, 

By  faith  to  say:  "Thy  will  be  done." 

And  when  all  things  of  earth  are  past, 
And  my  soul  waits  at  heaven's  gate, 

Its  humble  yet  triumphant  plea, 
The  love  that  sought  and  saved,  I  wait 

The  eternal  years  my  heart  to  show 

The  love  that  will  not  let  me  go. 

— Dwight  A.  Jordan. 


Sennacherib  the  Great. 


BY  W.  ST.  CHAD  BOSCAWEN. 


There  has  now  been  added  to  the  Assyrian 
collections  of  the  British  Museum  a  monu- 
ment that  will  prove  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est to  students  of  Biblical  history.  Of  all 
the  non-Hebrew  characters  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  is  none  of  greater  importance 
than  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria.  His 
invasion  of  Palestine  in  B.  C.  702,  and  his 
embassy  to  Hezekiah  in  the  subsequent 
siege  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
devised  by  Divine  interposition,  are  all 
incidents  known  to  the  Biblical  reader; 
and  any  monument  throwing  light  upon 
these  events  and  their  chief  actors  must 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  Bible  student. 

There  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Assyrian 
Room  of  the  British  Museum,  a  fine  terra- 
cotta cylinder  of  Sennacherib,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  monuments  yet 
recovered  from  the  grave  mounds  of  the 
Assyrian  capital.  The  cylinder  is  eight- 
sided,  and  is  inscribed  with  seven  hundred 
and  forty  lines  of  beautiful  cuneiform 
writing.  It  contains  a  full  account  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  first  four  years 
of  the  king's  reign,  and  also  the  record  of 
two  campaigns  hitherto  not  known — that 
is,  war  in  Cilicia  and  Asia  Minor,  including 
a  siege  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Tarsus.  The 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  inscription  is 
the  full  account  given  of  the  building  of 
Nineveh  and  its  palaces  by  Sennacherib, 
who  found  it  a  poor  and  neglected  city,  not 
fitted  to  be  the  capital  of  his  great  empire. 
In  six  years  he  built  a  splendid  palace — 
that  explored  by  Sir  Henry  Layard — which, 
he  says,  was  "the  palace  having  no  equal, 
the  wonder  of  the  whole  earth."  He  built 
some  eight  miles  of  fortification  walls 
seventy  feet  thick  and  in  which  were  fifteen 
gates,  the  names  of  which  he  gives.  He 
laid  out  a  beautiful  park,  in  which  he  had  a 
collection  of  wild  animals  in  a  botanical 
garden  in  which  were  strange  plants  and 
trees  from  all  parts  of  his  great  empire, 
it  being  a  kind  of  Nineveh  Regent's  Park. 
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In  this  portion  of  the  inscription  then  Is 
one  very  interesting  passage.  The  kjg 
says  that  among  the  trees  planted  a\  fe 
"trees  that  bore  wool"  and  that  "f  t 
picked  this  wool  and  made  garments  of  f 
Now  this  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  knc  n 
mention  of  the  cotton  tree.  The  acco  k 
which  the  king  gives  of  the  broad  strel, 
the  mighty  fortifications  and  the  splenii 
palaces  throws  much  light  upon  the  descl- 
tion  of  the  wicked  city  given  by  the  proplt 
Nahum  (chapters  ii  and  iii),  who  libd 
probably  only  a  short  time  after  Sennachek 
The  Hebrew  prophet  mentions  the  stnjts 
and  the  broad  ways,  and  the  king  set, 
"he  made  straight  the  streets  and  laid  jit 
the  broad  ways."  So  also  Nahum  speks 
of  the  wealth  of  the  city:  "Take  ye  spoilf 
silver  and  gold,  and  there  is  no  end  of  »e 
store  and  glory."  So  Sennacherib  els 
Nineveh  the  city  "full  of  rich  treasuretf 
silver  and  gold,  the  storehouse  of  work'ftf 
art."  The  dwelling  place  of  the  lionslf 
Nahum  (ii:  11)  is  evidently  a  referencel) 
the  royal  park  laid  out  by  Sennachefe, 
and  all  things  seem  to  show  by  this  |- 
scription  that  the  Hebrew  writer  knew  ie 
Assyrian  capital  well.  .  .  .  The  m 
torical  portion  of  the  inscription  opens  Mil 
an  account  of  the  defeat  of  Merodal- 
Baladan,  King  of  Babylonia,  who  a  w 
years  previously  had  sent  an  embassy!) 
Hezekiah.  Sennacherib  defeated  the  Baffi- 
lonians  and  their  Elamite  allies  at  K;|, 
a  little  south  of  Babylon.  Merodab- 
Baladan  fled  to  the  marshes  on  the  she* 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Babylon  was  tali) 
and  sacked. 

A  full  account  is  given  of  the  war  in  ll- 
estine,  of  the  capture  of  Zidon,  Askalon  m 
Ekron,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Jhm 
is  no  reference  to  the  catastrophe  wh'h 
destroyed  the  Assyrian  army,  but  1 
abrupt  termination  of  the  campaign,  ;|d 
the  sudden  return  of  Sennacherib  to  Nil- 
veh,  indicate  a  change  of  policy,  "m 
abrupt  ending  agrees  with  Isaiah  (xxx  i: 
37).  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  §- 
parted  and  went  and  returned  and  dv|6t 
at  Nineveh.  Here  the  tribute  and  emba  y 
of  Hezekiah  followed  him.  The  passage  n 
the  Taylor  cylinder  is  well  known,  but  le 
new  cylinder  is  so  well  written  that  I  n w 
translate  and  quote  the  passage: 

"Thirty  talents  of  gold,  six  hundB 
talents  of  silver,  precious  stones,  antimofe 
etc.,  couches  of  ivory,  ivory  porta  te 
thrones  of  elephant  skin,  woods  of  varis 
kinds,  the  rich  treasures,  and  his  daughlk 
and  the  women  of  the  palace,  male  <p 
female  musicians  (these)  to  the  midst  I 
Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  lordship,  after  1 
he  caused  to  be  brought.  To  give  gifts  jld 
tribute  and  render  service  he  sent  his  envoi* 

This  passage  is  not  new,  but  it  is  ac'l 
tional  evidence  of  the-  accuracy  of  e 
Biblical  account.  The  whole  inscript  1 
is  of  such  importance  and  so  spiers di  i 
preserved  that  I  hope  shortly  to  publi 
the  full  text  and  translation  of  it,  wh  1 
will  enable  students  to  study  it  for  the  - 
selves. — Selected. 


It  takes  some  frost  to  ripen  the  bt 
fruits  of  the  heart. 
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LAKE  LOUISE. 

See  where  the  giant  pine  uplifts  its  head 

O'er  the  wild  gates  of  many  a  western  pass 

Towering,  immense,  approachless  and  alone 

Wher'ere  man  still  wars  with  forest  and  morass; 

Where  eagles  hover  over  the  billowy  grass 

Of  the  unbounded  prairie;  where  the  powers 

Of  Nature  and  of  Solitude  o'erglass 

Primeval  lakes  'mid  still,  untrodden  bowers 

Of  labyrinthine  depth,  festooned  with  gorgeous  flowers. 

May  the  Great  Mother  of  this  lovely  land 
Queen  of  the  West  and  Empress  of  the  East, 
'Neath  the  just  rule  of  whose  disposing  hand 
Light  shines  upon  the  greatest  and  the  least; 
Trying  to  see  her  Empire's  aye  increased 
Reign,  till  her  blaze  of  glory  spreads  afar 
In  one  undying  splendor;  till  have  ceased 
The  wail  of  misery,  the  curse  of  war 
And  the  unfailing  joys  enthroned  are. 

— The  Daily  Province  Magazine. 

Across  the  Bow  and  Balfour  Glaciers. 

We  left  the  Chalet  at  Lake  Louise  about 
eight  o'clock  on  [Third-day,  Eighth  Month] 
8,  my  horse  being  one  of  Tom  Wilson's 
band  named  Slivers,  who  knew  every  foot 
of  the  trail  all  the  way  to  Kootenay  Plains. 
Riding  down  the  old  road  I  soon  passed  the 
crossing  of  the  new  road  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Bow  River  found  Wheeler's 
camp  where  all  was  bustle  and  activity. 
By  9.30  everything  was  in  readiness,  and 
prepared  for  the  start.  ...  As  we 
neared  Laggan  the  westbound  train  drew 
up  to  the  station  and,  of  course,  we  were  an 
interesting  show  to  all  the  passengers  on 
board.  We  followed  up  the  track  for  about 
a  mile  and  then  left  the  railroad  at  the  point 
where  Bath  Creek  joins  the  Bow.  The 
trail  has  been  much  improved  through  the 
3urnt  timber  and  we  found  comparatively 
few  logs  to  jump. 

About  one  o'clock  we  halted  for  lunch  by 
a  clear  brook,  and  did  full  justice  to  the 
provision  made  for  us.  After  lunch  the 
muskeg  district  was  reached  and  we  passed 
by  tortuous  wanderings  from  the  new  trail 
to  the  old.  One  of  the  ponies  selected  the 
apparently  smooth  and  dry  muskeg  for  an 
easy  path  with  the  result  that  it  sank  to  the 
girths,  but  managed  to  struggle  out,  sup- 
posedly wiser,  for  the  experience.  About 
five-thirty  we  reached  an  attractive  camp 
site  by  the  outlet  to  Hector  Lake  under 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Hector.  Lovely  re- 
flections in  the  stream  and  fine  views  of 
Mounts  Temple  and  Victoria  and  other  fine 
peaks  around  Lake  Louise  are  a  delightful 
memory  of  that  camp.  Here  we  had  a  novel 
supper  of  fried  turkey  and  camp  fixings  in 
addition,  and  all  voted  "Turkey  Camp"  a 
great  success.  In  the  morning  a  second 
turkey  was  caught  in  a  tree  and  carried  on 
with  us  to  Bow  Park.  The  day  opened 
perfectly  with  clear  air  and  brilliant  sun- 
shine— a  typical  Rocky  Mountain  day. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast  we  were  soon  on 
the  trail  following  the  clear,  laughing  waters 
of  the  Bow  up  the  enchanted  valley,  new 
beauties  breaking  upon  us  at  every  turn. 
The  flowers  were  lovely,  epilobiums,  painters' 
brush,  gentians,  arnica,  parnassia  and  scores 
of  others  carpeting  the  meadows  in  many 
places,  while  the  fluffy  willow  seeds  were 
just  bursting  out,  to  be  carried  by  the  wind 
to  their  proper  place  for  germination.  About 
noon  we  stopped  for  lunch  near  a  stream, 
in  a  piney  grove,  our  comfort — or  rather 


the  comfort  of  our  poor  beasts — being  dis- 
turbed by  hordes  of  bull-dogs,  then  we 
passed  steadily  on  up  the  valley,  with  lovely 
views  of  the  Crowfoot  Glacier  and  Bow 
Peak  to  Bow  Lake.  Now  we  took  the  usual 
trail  in  the  water  along  the  lake  side  and 
rested  some  time  on  the  shore,  enjoying  the 
views  across  the  water  to  the  Bow  Glacier, 
with  its  charming  attendant  mountains, 
and  the  wide  green  pass  extending  towards 
the  north. 

Turning  to  the  left  we  followed  the  shore 
to  the  rock  slide,  hoping  to  make  a  camp  in 
the  green  timber  beyond,  but  the  tumbled 
rocks  were  too  difficult  for  the  ponies  so 
we  returned  to  Bow  Park  proper,  having  a 
delightful  camp  in  a  sheltered  nook  facing 
the  lake  near  a  running  stream.  Supper 
of  turkey  soup  with  dumplings,  and  the 
sweetest  of  bough  beds  completed  our  com- 
forts, and  it  was  hard  the  next  morning  to 
arouse  from  the  untroubled  sleep  to  which 
we  soon  succumbed.  But  alas,  for  view! 
The  smoke  appeared  with  the  sun,  and  soon 
an  uncertain  day  with  ominous  clouds 
admonished  us  to  remain  in  camp.  Gentle 
showers  at  intervals,  culminating  in  a  severe 
thunderstorm  in  the  afternoon  were  not 
good  omens  for  our  trip  into  the  Yoho 
Valley. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  day  dawned  on 
[Sixth-day]  it  promised  to  be  fine,  so  we 
broke  camp  early,  and  were  soon  on  our 
way  towards  the  Bow  Glacier,  following  the 
stream,  and  crossing  it  by  the  natural  bridge 
formed  by  a  great  boulder  supported  on  the 
edges  of  the  rocky  sides  of  Gordon  Canon. 
The  dainty  dryas  octapetola  covered  the 
rocky  places,  while  pink  and  white  heather 
made  a  carpet  to  be  admired  on  the  steep 
slopes. 

Following  up  the  left  side  of  the  canon 
we  finally  arrived  at  the  easy  reaches  of 
the  right  hand  branch  of  the  glacier.  Rain 
was  falling  steadily  now,  and  the  clouds 
were  much  heavier  save  in  the  direction  of 
the  pass  where  the  sun  almost  seemed  to  be 
shining.  As  we  climbed  the  icy  slopes  the 
clouds  descended,  and  by  the  time  the 
crevasses  were  reached  fog  came  on.  The 
high  rocks  of  Christmas  Peak  were  soon  lost 
to  view,  and  snowy  particles  filled  the  air, 
obscuring  everything  in  their  soft  white- 
ness. But  we  plodded  steadily  onward, 
finally  reaching  the  summit  of  a  rocky  ridge 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Olive,  about  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  Vulture  Column,  our  desti- 
nation, in  a  hard  storm  of  wind  and  snow 
that  chilled  us  to  the  bone. 

The  steep  snow  slope  down  which  we 
traversed,  passing  a  beautiful  bergshund 
on  the  way,  quickly  led  us  to  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  Wanputek  snowfield  and  the 
Balfour  Glacier  below  Mount  Gordon,  and 
the  soft  snow  made  tedious  walking.  At 
four  P.  M.  on  the  medial  moraine  we  ate 
our  lunch,  with  rain  and  fog  swirling  around 
us,  and  then  followed  down  the  valley  to 
the  terminal  moraine.  On  all  sides  save 
one,  the  curtains  of  glacier  ice  were  hanging, 
and  in  the  opening  far  down  the  valley  the 
seracs  and  pinnacles  of  the  Yoho  Glacier 
came  into  view,  and  a  tiny  cloud  of  smoke 
among  the  distant  trees,  indicated  the  place 
where  supper,  fire  and  a  dry  tent  awaited  us. 


Several  miles  of  rock  and  mountain  side 
were  yet  to  be  crossed,  and  three  lovely 
unnamed  falls  were  passed  in  the  steep 
descent  to  the  Yoho  itself.  Carpets  of 
flowers  were  all  about  us,  but  the  rain  still 
fell  steadily,  and  the  distant  masses  of 
Mounts  Stephen  and  Cathedral,  could  be 
seen  at  times  through  the  mists  far  down 
the  valley.  But  the  rock  slides  and  stony 
slopes  were  finally  behind  us,  and  only 
the  Yoho  Glacier  itself  remained  to  be 
crossed,  as  the  stream  below  it  was  too  high 
to  admit  of  fording. 

As  we  came  off  the  ice,  the  splendid  ice- 
arch  in  the  fore-foot  of  the  glacier  came  into 
view,  and  patches  of  blue  sky  began  to 
appear  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Victoria. 
When  camp  was  reached  a  roaring  fire,  and 
a  tent  beautifully  decorated  with  mountain 
flowers  made  us  welcome  to  our  old  camp 
ground  in  the  Yoho  Valley  itself.  Our  only 
regret  being  that  the  clouds  and  snow  had 
hidden  from  our  view  the  vast  surroundings 
of  the  great  Wanputek  snow  field,  of  which 
we  had  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little. 

Mary  M.  Vaux,  A.  C.  C. 

From  the  Daily  Province  Magazine,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Eighth  Month  20,  1910. 

Need  for  Organized  Forest  Fire  Protection 
Among  Private  Owners. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  will  finally  be 
drawn  from  the  trying  experience  of  the 
present  forest  fire  season,  in  the  belief  of 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  the  need  of  wider  organization 
among  private  owners  of  timber  to  safe- 
guard their  holdings. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  already  in  the 
Northwest,  both  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
in  Montana  and  Idaho,  timberland owners 
have  formed  themselves  into  associations 
which  assess  the  members  on  an  acreage 
basis  and  thus  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  regular  patrol  and  fire-fighting  organiza- 
tion. Only  by  getting  together  can  private 
owners  usually  assure  themselves  protec- 
tion, for  fire  is  no  respecter  of  boundary  lines, 
and  the  man  who  undertakes  to  keep  it  out  of 
his  own  timber  will  want  it  kept  out  of 
his  neighbor's  too.  Wherever  possible  the 
Government's  forest  officers  cooperate  with 
the  force  put  in  the  field  by  the  associations, 
so  that  the  employees  of  the  Government 
and  those  of  the  private  owners  are  han- 
dled practically  as  a  unit  in  fighting  the 
common  enemy. 

This  cooperation  is  advantageous  to  both 
sides.  Protection  of  the  National  Forests 
necessarily  carries  with  it  a  good  deal  of 
protection  of  adjoining  or  interior  holdings. 
If  the  private  owners  would  everywhere 
shoulder  their  reasonable  share  of  the  bur- 
den, the  public  would  gain  both  through 
more  general  forest  conservation  and 
through  relief  from  the  necessity  of  paying 
for  the  protection  of  private  timber  in  order 
to  protect  its  own. — U.  S.  Department  0} 
Agriculture,  Forest  Service. 


Real  Christian  courtesy  is  first  of  all 
free  from  hypocrisy.  In  this  it  is  very 
different  from  the  courtesy  of  the  world 
which  is  often  empty  and  formal. 
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DO  NOT  GIVE  UP. 

If  you've  tried  and  have  not  won, 

Never  stop  for  crying; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 

Just  by  patient  trying. 

Though  young  birds  in  flying,  fall, 
Still  their  wings  grow  stronger; 

And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 
Up  a  little  longer. 

If  by  easy  work  you  beat 

Who  the  more'will  prize  you? 
Gaining  victory  from  defeat — 

That's  the  test  that  tries  you. 

— Phoebe  Cary. 


Two  Died  for  Him. — Jimmie  was  a 
sailor  lad,  and  as  true  a  Christian  as  ever 
lived.  The  sailors  taunted  him,  laughed  at 
him,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to 
engage  in  their  wicked  sports;  but  Jimmie 
remained  steadfast  and  true  to  God.  Over 
and  over  he  had  tried  to  persuade  his  berth- 
mate,  Mark,  to  give  up  his  wicked  life  and 
become  a  Christian,  but  it  seemed  all  in 
vain. 

One  night  a  terrible  storm  arose  and  it 
was  soon  known  that  the  boat  would  go 
to  the  bottom.  The  little  life-boats  were 
lowered,  and  one  by  one  they  carried  all 
the  passengers  to  the  shore.  There  were 
now  but  a  few  moments  before  the  boat 
would  sink,  and  the  crew  were  still  to  be 
saved.  It  was  soon  seen  that  to  save  the 
whole  crew  would  be  utterly  impossible, 
for  the  boat  was  already  sinking.  Hastily 
lots  were  cast,  and  the  fortunate  few  stood 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  lowered  into  the 
life-boats.  By  their  sides  stood  their 
doomed  sailor  friends. 

Jimmie  was  in  the  life  line,  all  ready  to 
step  down  into  the  little  boat;  Mark  stood 
in  the  death  line  at  his  side.  Farewells  had 
been  exchanged.  Then  suddenly,  without 
warning,  Jimmie  seized  his  friend,  hastily 
drew  him  into  his  own  place,  and  he  himself 
stepped  into  the  fated  line.  Before  any 
remonstrance  could  be  made,  Mark  had 
safely  been  lowered,  and  looking  back,  saw 
Jimmie  go  down  to  his  grave,  calling  a  last 
brave  farewell. 

Mark  knew  that  Jimmie  had  given  his 
life  for  him  for  the  sake  of  bringing  him  to 
Jesus  whom  he  loved,  and  he  showed  his 
gratitude  by  accepting  Jimmie's  Saviour. 
When  appealed  to,  to  go  with  the  boys  into 
places  of  wickedness,  his  answer  always 
was,  "I  can't  do  it,  boys;  two  died  for  me, 
Jimmie's  Jesus,  and  Jimmie." — Evangelical 
Herald. 


"Whom  1  Serve." — A  terrible  storm  was 
on  the  sea,  and  passengers  and  crew  on  board 
the  ship  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  The 
tempest  had  been  raging  for  many  days  and 
nights.  Neither  the  sun  nor  the  stars  had 
been  seen,  and  the  sailors,  having  no  com- 
pass, could  not  tell  where  they  were  nor  in 
what  direction  their  ship  was  being  driven. 

It  was  unwise  for  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
and  the  officers  and  crew  to  start  out  upon 
a  long  voyage  at  such  an  unfavorable  season 
of  the  year,  but  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
reach  a  harbor  where  it  would  be  more  con- 


venient for  them  to  spend  the  winter;  so, 
against  the  advice  of  some  whose  judgment 
was  good,  they  ventured  upon  the  voyage. 

They  had  but  nicely  started  out  when  the 
strong  northeast  wind  struck  them,  and  the 
ship  was  helpless.  It  could  only  drift  as 
borne  by  the  wind.  For  nearly  two  weeks 
the  sailors  toiled  and  hoped  in  vain.  They 
believed  that  the  ship  would  be  wrecked  and 
they  almost  despaired  of  their  lives. 

The  voyage  was  being  made  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  On  board  the  ship  was  a 
prisoner,  who  was  being  taken  to  Rome.  In 
the  midst  of  the  . storm  and  distress  that 
prisoner  was  calm.  At  length  this  man, 
whose  name  was  Paul,  said  to  the  people  on 
board  the  tempest-driven  ship,  "  Be  of  good 
cheer;  for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man's 
life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship.  For  there 
stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God, 
whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  saying,  Fear 
not,  Paul;  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Caesar:  and,  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee.  Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of 
good  cheer:  for  I  believe  God,  that  it  shall 
be  even  as  it  was  told  me."  The  outcome 
was  that  all  on  board  the  ship  were  saved, 
but  the  ship  was  lost. 

Paul  was  calm  in  the  midst  of  his  journey 
as  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  was 
calm  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  He  was 
calm  when  the  ship  ran  aground.  He  was 
calm  when  threatened  with  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  calm  as  he 
with  the  other  prisoners  drew  near  to  Rome. 
There  was  a  reason  for  his  calmness.  The 
two  short  clauses,  "Whose  I  am,  and  whom 
I  serve,"  tell  the  story.  Any  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  can  personally  make  use  of 
those  words,  can  be  calm  and  confident  under 
trying  circumstances. 

Paul  had  been  serving  his  Master  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  He  met  Him  one 
day  and  became  his  servant,  and  from  that 
time  he  acknowledged  no  other  master.  He 
had  served  his  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  in  Judea 
and  in  the  regions  beyond.  He  had  served 
Him  in  prison  and  he  had  served  Him  while 
at  liberty.  He  had  served  Him  by  preaching 
his  Gospel,  and  by  being  stoned  and  beaten 
with  rods.  He  had  served  Him  by  writing 
epistles  to  the  churches,  and  by  teaching 
those  who  came  to  him  in  prison.  His  one 
business  was  to  serve  his  Master,  and  his  life 
was  a  marvelous  success.  He  said  near  the 
close  of  his  earthly  course,  "  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight." 

Opportunities  for  serving  Christ  did  not 
cease  with  Paul's  career.  Down  through  the 
ages  there  have  been  those  who  have  given 
themselves  absolutely  to  the  service  of  the 
Master.  Men  and  women  have  ceased  from 
serving  themselves,  from  serving  Satan,  from 
serving  the  world  and  even  from  serving  their 
friends.  Their  first  ambition  was  to  serve 
Jesus  Christ,  and  they  have  best  served 
themselves  and  their  friends  by  first  serving 
Him. 

In  times  of  outward  prosperity  there  is 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  this  excellent  text, 
"Whom  I  serve."  Many  Christians,  who 
have  stood  the  test  of  adversity,  fall  before 
a  wave  of  prosperity  and  begin  to  serve  them- 
selves ana  the  world.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  our  text.    We  serve  Him  by  upright, 


humble  lives,  by  leading  souls  to  the  crc 
by  giving  to  his  cause,  by  helping  those 
need  and  by  every  act  of  devotion  to  Hi 
— Our  Young  Folks. 

All  or  Nothing. — "Never  refuse  1 
bread  because  the  butter  doesn't  happen 
be  passed  your  way."    Refusing  the  pie 
ures  and  comforts  we  might  have  because 
those  that  are  beyond  our  reach  is  a  v< 
common  folly.    Injustice  will  wound,  i  • 
kindness  will  hurt,  disappointment  will  stii  j, 
but  to  brood  over  these,  to  let  resentment  ai 
pain  crowd  out  the  enjoyments  that  remal 
is  a  senseless  kicking  against  the  prickf| 
the  pricks  that  harass  every  life. 

The  home  might  be  so  sweet  if  only  sole 
one  were  different — some  one  whose  moo  ■ 
ness,  selfishness  or  irritable  temper  is  a  c< 
stant  trial.  The  work  could  be  so  congen:  , 
so  full  of  zest  if  only  some  distasteful  cont- 
tion  were  removed.  The  days  might  be  i 
bright  but  for  the  shadow  something  or  sor  (• 
body  is  continually  throwing  along  the  w.  i 

All  that  is  true;  we  can  not  have  all  I 
want,  perhaps  not  even  what  we  feel  til 
we  have  honestly  deserved,  but  what  thtl 
There  is  the  choice  of  making  the  most  I 
the  countless  joys  and  blessings  that  co| 
our  way,  or  of  missing  all  their  sweetness  | 
mourning  over  the  deprivations  we  can  il 
help. 

Refusing  the  bread  because  the  butteil 
not  passed  our  way  hurts  no  one  but  o| 
selves.  Because  a  longed-for  feast  is  densl 
we  need  not  make  of  life  a  hard  and  bitjr 
fast.  Cover  up  the  sorrow,  the  disappoiw 
ment,  the  hurt  that  must  needs  be  bori 
and  take  the  comfort  that  is  left,  til 
brightening  the  way  for  others. — Selected^ 

Don't  Hurry. 

Our  age  is  an  age  of  hurry.  We  hu  y 
our  children  to  school,  and  we  hurry  thl 
through  college.  We  hurry  our  workml 
and  we  hurry  ourselves.  Our  readings 
hurried,  our  vacations  are  hurried,  our  v M 
prayers  are  hurried.  This  spirit  of  hu  r 
grows  upon  us  until  steam,  and  even  m 
lightning,  seem  too  slow.  We  crowd  on  1 
possible  sail,  and  then  wish  we  could  g<ia 
little  faster. 

This  is  a  foolish  and  a  hurtful  thing.  | 
is  foolish,  because  hurry  usually  defel 
its  very  object.  We  go  the  slower,  becalB 
we  try  to  go  too  fast.  Hurry  usually  me; I 
imperfect  work.  We  work  so  fast  til 
we  waste  our  time.  Each  man  has  his  o  I 
speed  limit,  beyond  which  he  cannot  do  I 
best  work.  Hurry  never  stops  at  si| 
limits.  Hurry  knows  no  law.  It  is  I 
insatiable  desire  for  impossible  speed.  I  k 
part  of  our  age's  folly,  and  should  be  oil 
grown . 

And  it  is  a  hurtful  folly.  Some  folia 
seem  simply  foolish,  and  provoke  onl}B 
smile,  but  this  folly  means  disaster.  Nafrje 
has  set  her  speed  limits  to  muscle,  nerve  ai 
brain,  and  at  our  peril  we  overstep  If 
bounds.  Hurry  spoils  life.  It  renders  gc  1 
work  impossible;  it  tramples  underfoot  I 
social  amenities;  it  robs  the  mind  of  jf 
poise,  the  spirit  of  its  peace,  andmals 
rational  rest  impossible.  This  is  too  bi|  i 
price  to  pay  for  the  appearance  of  spe  . 
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If  it  really  meant  an  addition  to  the  sum 
total  of  life's  aschievements,  it  might  possi- 
bly be  condoned,  but  it  means  rather  the 
contrary.  It  means  a  lessening  of  effective 
activity,  and  an  increase  of  wear  and  tear. 
Its  mischievous  effect  is  already  apparent 
in  many  of  our  lives,  and  it  is  time  we  learned 
wisdom.  Let  us  cease  to  hurry! — Toronto 
Christian  Guardian. 


Worldly  Conformity. 

To  conform  in  manner  of  life  to  the  world 
Df  unrighteousness  is  fatal  to  the  Divine 
life  of  the  Christian.  To  maintain  fellow- 
ship or  association  with  God  we  must  turn 
xir  backs  on  this  present  evil  world.  This 
is  a  common  expression,  and  yet  it  contains 
i  truth  as  ualterable  as  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  We  cannot  walk 
with  the  world  and  with  God  at  the  same 
time. 

But  what  is  meant  in  the  Bible  by  "the 
world?"  The  Christian  must  transact 
ordinary  business;  is  expected  by  God  to 
io  a  good,  honest  day's  work,  and  usually 
;omes  in  contact  with  sinners  daily  and 
lourly.  How  can  he  still  keep  separate 
:rom  the  world?  We  answer,  If  we  submit 
ourselves  to  God  He  will  teach  us  how  to 
<eep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world, 
ind  we  will  realize  that  we  are  daily  walking 
n  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  who  was  "holy, 
wmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners" 
[Heb.  vii:  26). 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  a  sensitive  Spirit, 
ind  unless  we  walk  in  godly  fear  and  rev- 
jrence,  that  Spirit  will  be  grieved  and  finally 
iriven  from  us.  Then  we  will  be  as  was 
damson  when  shorn  of  his  hair,  our  strength 
will  be  gone  and  we  will  soon  be  taken  by 
:he  enemy  and  our  eyes  put  out,  then  to  us 
:he  glorious  beauties  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  disappear.  Dear  children  of  God, 
'grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  ye 
ire  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption" 
|Eph.  iv:  30). 

The  Lord  has  one  effective  remedy  for 
vorldly  conformity,  mentioned  in  the  Ro- 
nan  letter.  I  quote  from  the  Revised 
Version — "I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren, 
)y  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  your  bodies 
i  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And  be 
lot  fashioned  according  to  this  world,  bu-t 
)e  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
nind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good 
ind  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God" 
Rom.  xii:  1,  2).  Those  who  live  fully  up 
0  this  Scripture  will  have  the  abiding 
Messing  and  approval  of  God  upon  them. 

Worldly  conformity  means  more  than 
ollowing  the  fashions  in  dress,  though  it 
ncludes  this.  One  may  conform  to  the 
vorld  in  all  the  details  of  life.  The  apostle 
3eter  laid  down  the  standard — "As  children 
>f  obedience,  not  fashioning  yourselves  ac- 
cording to  your  former  lusts  in  the  time  of 
/our  ignorance,  but  like  as  he  who  called 
/ou  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also  holy  in  all 
nanner  of  living;  because  it  is  written,  Ye 
ihall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy"  (I  Peter  i: 
14-16,  R.  V). 

There  are  two  sides  of  the  Christian  life — 
he  negative  and  the  positive.    We  must 


lay  aside  some  things  that  are  detrimental 
to  our  godly  influence  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity, but  these  baubles  and  harmful  things 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glor- 
ious treasures  which  God  has  prepared  to 
take  their  place,  even  in  the  present  life. 
Do  you  realize  the  glory  of  the  state  to 
which  God  has  called  you — even  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God? 
Do  you  properly  value  the  prospect  of  liv- 
ing through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity  in 
the  society  of  heaven?  If  you  do,  let  God 
have  his  way  in  setting  you  apart  from  this 
world  and  in  fitting  you  for  a  higher  life. 
Have  you  lost  sight  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Christian  life?  If  you  have  not,  you  will 
not  murmur  when  God  strips  you  of  worldly 
adornment  and  pleasures,  that  He  may 
prepare  you  for  something  better. 

The  more  fully  we  are  in  God's  will  the 
more  unchangeable  we  become  in  spite  of 
all  the  changeable  circumstances.  The 
pure  in  heart  see  God  in  all  things  and  ac- 
quiesce to  his  will  and  say,  "He  hath  done 
all  things  well." 

Our  eternal  interests  are  too  important 
to  be  lost  for  the  pleasures  of  this  fleeting 
world;  if  we  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God  at  the  judgment  we  will  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  Satan  caused  us  to  trade  off 
true,  priceless  riches  for  but  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage.— Selected. 

Never  attempt  to  escape  suffering  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 


If  it  be  true  that  man  was  created  in  the 
likeness  and  image  of  God,  then  real  manli- 
ness cannot  be  very  different  from  Godli- 
ness.— Ex. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Tenth  Month  30th 

to  Eleventh  Month  5th): 
Gwynedd,   at  Norristown,   Pa.,   First-day,  Tenth 

Month  30th  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Tenth  Month 

31st,  at  10  A.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Eleventh 

Month  1  st,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eleventh  Month  1st, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month  2nd,  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  2nd,  at  10. 1  5  A.  M. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,   Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Eleventh  Month  2nd,  at  10  A.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month 

3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 


Arthur  Dann,  who,  with  his  wife,  Eliza  (both  min- 
isters), is  making  a  religious  visit  to  America,  with  a 
certificate  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  has  written 
to  an  elder  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  that  he  purposes 
spending  a  week  early  in  next  month,  in  and  about 
Philadelphia. 


Western  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Sugar  Grove, 
near  Plainfield,  Ind.,  beginning  on  the  3rd  instant,  is 
reported  by  a  Friend  who  was  present  to  have  been  a 
very  interesting  and  satisfactory  occasion.  The  public 
ministry  was  clear  and  baptizing  and  the  business  was 
conducted  in  great  harmony  and  love. 


A  subscriber  to  The  Friend,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
meeting  held  annually  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets, 
in  this  city,  writes:  "How  it  will  be  with  you  I  do  not, 
of  course  know,  but  the  revision  of  discipline  with  us 
some  years  ago  has  only  added  to  our  unsettlement. 
and  certainly  there  is  less  regard  for  the  provisions  of 
the  new  than  there  was  for  the  old;  and  agitation  for 


changes  is  still  prevalent.  Joint  sessions,  where  meet- 
ings are  not  very,  very  small,  are  a  mistake.  Since  meet- 
ing jointly  the  attendance  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
which  I  am  a  member  has  fallen  off  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  and  our  (Quarterly  Meetings  are  not  nearly  so  well 
attended  as  they  formerly  were — yet  nearly  all  favor 
joint  sessions.  The  falling  off  is  not  due  to  a  reduced 
membership." 


North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (conservative) 
convenes  at  Cedar  Grove,  Northampton  Co.,  N.  C, 
Eleventh  Month  5th,  the  Representative  Meeting  and 
the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding. Those  who  wish  to  attend  should  take  the 
steamer  at  the  foot  of  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  which 
leaves  about  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for  Portsmouth,  arriv- 
ing next  morning  in  time  for  the  train  for  Woodland. 
N.  C.  Here  visitors  will  be  met  by  Friends.  For 
further  information  address  B.  P.  Brown,  George,  N.C. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Charles  W.  Palmer  addressed  the  boys  last  First- 
day  evening  on  "The  Value  of  Opposition."  and  Nellie 
B.  Michels  spoke  to  the  girls  on  "  The  Best  Gifts." 
drawing  especially  from  the  life  of  Mary  Dyer. 

At  the  teachers'  "Discipline"  meeting  last  week  the 
general  subject  of  Membership  was  under  consideration . 
The  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Societv.  birth- 
right membership,  what  the  theory  and  practice  are 
as  to  training  and  developing  birthright  members,  and 
what  care  over  the  members  is  exercised  by  meeting 
were  discussed.  The  hour  was  felt  to  be  an  interesting 
and  instructive  one  to  the  twenty  or  more  present. 

A  "  Health  Rally"  took  place  on  Fourth-dav  after- 
noon of  last  week.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  close 
of  school  out  on  the  Girls'  Hockey  Field.  The  boys  and 
girls  marched  out  in  squads  dressed  for  their  afternoon 
games  and  performed  some  evolutions  before  massing 
themselves  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  spot  where  the 
speakers  stood  on  the  slope.  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt  was 
the  principal  speaker  and  he  was  followed  by  the  two 
school  physicians,  Drs.  Clark  and  Sharpless.  The  ad- 
dresses bore  on  the  subject  of  health,  its  value,  how  to 
get  it  and  how  to  keep  it.  and  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
and  practical  advice  was  given  which  was  listered  to 
with  close  attention  by  the  pupils  and  others  present. 
The  Principal  also  spoke  briefly  of  the  special  health 
measures  that  are  being  taken  this  year,  and  stated  that 
the  nursery  record  this  year  included  only  six  patients 
so  far  this  year  as  compared  with  twenty-six  during  the 
corresponding  period  one  year  ago. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  pupils  went  to  their 
games  and  the  doctors  inspected  the  games,  watching 
field  hockey,  tennis,  out-door  basket  ball,  base  ball  and 
soccer  foot  ball,  in  one  or  another  of  which  practically 
every  bov  and  girl  were  engaged. 


Correspondence. 

Chatswood,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
Eighth  Month  27th,  1910. 

My  dear  Friend,  E.  P.  Sellew: 

It  is  cheering  to  find  how  the  "new  life,  in  Christ 
Jesus"  answers  to  its  own,  wherever  it  really  exists. 
"  Ye  must  be  born  again."  is  the  message  that  comes  to 
all,  and  when  believed,  and  experienced,  "through  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour." — these  are  brought  into  a  precious 
oneness,  and  ever  increasing  likeness  to  our  glorified 
Head, — and  the  harmony,  existing  between  the  various 
members,  having  very  varied  functions,  is  real  and  last- 
ing. Thus  w'e  find  Madam  Guion  and  I.  Penington, 
with  others,  telling  us  that  their  "prisons"  were  as 
"  pleasant  palaces  "  to  them, — so  "  old  things  pass  awav. 
and  all  things  become  new.  and  all  of  God.  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  Himself,  by  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  ten 
years  this  month  since  typhoid  fever  laid  me  low  at 
High  Point,  N.  C,  and  my  active  life  ended. 

Probably  every  individual  "life,  hid  with  Christ  111 
God,"  differs  in  many  respects  from  every  other,  and 
yet  the  "baptism  of' the  Holy  Ghost"  brings  all  the 
various  members  of  the  real,  though  mystic.  Bodv  of 
Christ,  into  a  holy  and  precious  oneness  with  each  other, 
and  to  Him.  our  glorified  Head. 

As  to  the  outward.  I  am  well  cared  for.  while  1  am 
sensible  that  bodilv  strength  and  the  restored  eye-sight, 
are  steadily  failing.  For  about  six  of  the  ten  years.  1 
was  unable  to  read,  though  always  with  sufficient  sight 
to  find  my  wav  about,  and  truly  "tjocl  e-s  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  my  days."  Durir^  these  years  I 
have  seen  wonderful  things  in  the  light  of  eternity, 
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and  connected  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  I  was  favored 
to  spend  much  time  in  the  Palace  Gardens,  and  oft 
waited  on  the  steps,  expecting  to  be^called  inside,  and 
saw  my  own  dear  wife,  and  many  dear  friends,  pass  in 
before  me.  A  few  weeks  ago,  it  seemed  as  if  a  blind 
or  curtain,  were  drawn  between  me  and  these  glorious 
visions. 

The  brightness  of  these  past  years  seems  for  the  time 
being,  gone, — but  when  1  begin  to  query,  I  feel  the 
Master's  gentle  touch, — have  a  sense  of  peace,  and  am 
satisfied.  While  I  think  1  must  have  tried  Him  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  any  other  of  his  servants,  He 
has  graciously  kept  me  from  "wickedly,"  or  wilfully 
"departing  from  my  God."  I  feel  as  if  I  was  being 
bound  to  the  oppressed  and  distressed  the  world  over, — 
as  if  heaven  would  not  be  heaven  to  me,  if  these  were 
not  helped  and  happy.  I  seem  to  hear  afresh  our  dear 
Redeemer's  heart  breaking  cry:  "  Father  forgive  them," 
etc.  He  meant  it  and  the  vision  enlarges,  as  we  dwell 
on  that  awful  sacrifice, — and  his  wonderful  love,  and 
"resurrection,"  however,  all  things  in  heaven,  earth 
and  hell,  being  subject  unto  Him. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  Ezekiel  xvi  chapter,  came  in 
course  in  my  private  reading,  and  the  fifty-fifth  verse 
brought  a  ray  of  hope  and  blessing,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sense  of  the  darkness  of  sin  and  iniquity  of  the  vilest 
kind — and  1  saw  in  it,  more  thaan  I  ever  saw  before. 
It  has,  of  course,  a  deep  and  sad  spiritual  meaning, 
which,  in  this  day  of  gold  and  greed,  I  fear,  is  little 
understood.  The  king  of  Babylon's  idol  is  set  up,  as  in 
the  plains  of  Dura,  and,  I  fear,  all  instruments  of  music 
that  please  the  senses,  seem  to  call  to  its  worship.  No 
Scripture  is  confined  to  any  private  interpretation;  but 
all  is  profitable  and  helpful  to  the  childlike,  teachable 
reader.  We  do  not  need  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
or  to  define  what  is  undefinable.  It  is  the  critic,  who 
seeks  to  understand  by  his  learning,  or  unaided  human 
wisdom  that  stumbles.  Human  wisdom  is  a  gift  of 
God,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  thankful, 
and  when  enlightened  and  controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  a  wonderful  power  for  good.  But  without  his  influ- 
ence is  often  leading  sadly  astray.  I  should  not  think 
of  taking  my  watch  to  a  blacksmith  to  be  repaired, 
neither  would  a  wise  man  expect  to  understand  Holy 
Scripture  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  in- 
spired the  persons  who  wrote  it. 

Ninth  Month  9th. — A  mail  leaves  for  America  to- 
morrow, so  1  will  finish  this.  Our  politicians  are  busy 
preparing  for  the  State  election  next  month.  One  feels 
grieved  to  see  what  things  they  will  say  to  gain  their 
end;  and  what  a  sad  lack  of  right  principle  is  apparent. 
Socialism,  with  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Head", — practically 
believed  in  and  obeyed,  will  bring  universal  blessing  to 
all  mankind; — without  Him,  it  means  chaos  and  ruin. 
Those  who  seek  their  own  good,  usually  fail,  and  it  ends 
in  disappointment; — those  who  seek  the  good  of  others, 
usually  find  it,  and  their  own  too. 

The  true  "Light"  that  lighteth  every  one  that  is 
born  into  the  world,  shews  us  our  sinfulness  and  need, 
and  humbles  us, — He  glorifies  God,  who  "would  have 
all  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth," — and  reveals  and  exalts  his  dear  Son,  Christ 
Jesus,  in  all  his  offices,  whom  He  hath  sent  "to  be  for 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  light  of  human 
reason,  apart  from  Him,  is  a  " will-o-the-wisp,"  that, 
in  religion,  politics  and  social  questions,  generally  exalts 
self,  fails  of  its  end,  and  brings  disappointment. 

In  much  love  to  thee,  and  thine  and  all  my  friends, 
I  am  thine  truly, 

Joseph  J.  Neave. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  Bible  not  only  has  power  to  awaken  conscience; 
it  likewise  has  power  to  vitalize.  It  requires  life  to 
communicate  life.  Emerson  said  of  the  words  of  Mon- 
taigne: "They  are  vascular.  Cut  them,  and  they  will 
bleed."  How  much  more,  truly,  may  we  say  of  the 
writings  which  comprise  the  Bible.  They  are  vascular, 
they  vibrate  with  vitality.  They  are  leaping  out  from 
life  to  life  wherever  they  go  among  the  nations.  Wher- 
ever this  river  travels,  there  comes  vitalitv.  Take  even 
the  literature  of  our  day  that  comes  with  greatest  help- 
fulness, and  that  seems  to  touch  the  sleeping  conscience; 
it  is  the  literature  in  which  we  find  embodied  the  ideals 
and  ideas  of  the  Bible.  Take  the  non-Christian  religions, 
those  sections  of  them  which  are  manifesting  renewed 
enterprise  and  activity.  I  make  bold  to  say  it  is  always 
where  the  Bible  has  been  given  the  largest  right  of  way. 
So  it  is  throughout  Christendom.  Those  churches  which 
are  most  formal  and  lifeless,  and  which,  apparently, 
lack  propagating  power,  are  those  which  are  most  ig- 
norant of  the  Bible. — John  R.  Mott. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  lately  made  two  decisions  adverse  to  rail- 
ways that  will,  it  is  expected,  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  direction  of  lower  freight  rates,  especially  in  the 
West.  The  decision  in  both  cases  was  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land  to  grant  a  rehearing 
to  the  railroads  of  the  right  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  order  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

More  than  4,000,000  cords  of  wood  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  making  in  the 
United  States  in  1909,  as  shown  by  the  annual  report  on 
the  industry,  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau.  There  has 
been  an  improved  demand  for  white  fir,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  a  very  excellent  pulp  wood.  As  much  of 
this  variety  of  timber  is  found  in  the  national  forests, 
the  prediction  is  made  that  the  discovery  will  prove 
of  material  benefit  to  the  forestry  service. 

According  to  recent  statistics  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  United  States  annually  is  about  one  and  a  half 
millions.  Tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever  are  stated  to 
be  the  chief  causes.  The  number  of  deaths  from  the 
former  disease,  it  is  stated,  has  decreased  nearly  fifteen 
per  cent,  in  five  years. 

Snow  is  reported  to  have  fallen  in  Texas  on  the  20th 
instant,  and  the  thermometer  indicated  a  temperature 
of  from  thirty-four  to  forty  degrees. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  21st  says:  "The 
Russian  and  Ottoman  Governments  have  agreed  to 
submit  their  differences  on  the  question  of  debts  due 
Russian  subjects  arising  out  of  the  war  of  1877  to  The 
Hague  tribunal.  The  State  Department  was  so  advised 
to-day  by  the  American  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Two  delegates  will  be  appointed  by  each  country. 
These  four  delegates  will  select  a  president  of  the  arbi- 
tral court  and  will  arrange  the  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sessions  at  The  Hague." 

Walter  Wellman  and  a  crew  of  six  men  started  from 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  the  air  ship  America  on  the  1 5th 
instant  to  make  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
After  a  period  of  seventy-one  hours  they  were  rescued 
by  the  British  steamer,  the  Trent,  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  about  four  hundred  and  twelve  miles  from 
land.  It  is  supposed  they  had  travelled  in  the  air  more 
than  one  thousand  miles.  By  means  of  the  wireless 
telegraph  system  the  occupants  of  the  air  ship  gave 
signals  of  distress,  which  were  responded  to  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Trent.  To  the  failure  of  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery, called  the  equilibrator,  to  work  properly,  is  at- 
tributed in  large  measure  the  result  of  this  experiment. 

In  a  recent  flight,  a  balloon  which  left  St.  Louis  on 
the  17th  instant,  reached  Quebec  on  the  20th  instant, 
a  distance  of  eleven  hundred  miles. 

Dr.  Christopher  Koch,  who,  as  vice-president  of  the 
State  Pharmaceutical  Board,  directed  the  recent  cru- 
sade against  cocaine  and  opium  sellers  in  this  city,  con- 
tributes an  article  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Alumni 
Report.  According  to  Dr.  Koch's  report,  forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  all  criminals  are  addicted  to  a  drug  habit  of 
some  sort.  He  says  the  use  of  opium  in  this  country 
has  increased  359  per  cent,  since  i860,  and  that  1 50.000 
Americans  and  120,000  Chinese  in  the  United  States 
smoke  168,000  pounds  of  opium  every  year. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference, 
session  was  devoted  to  Indian  affairs,  and  a  feature 
of  it  was  the  submission  of  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to  investigate  conditions  on 
the  New  York  State  reservations.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  are  summarized  as  follows: 
"That  this  conference  memorialize  Congress  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  and  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  of  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reser- 
vations among  the  Indians  entitled  thereto.  That  the 
Legislature  be  also  requested  to  place  the  reservations 
of  the  State  under  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  sanitary  purposes." 

On  some  of  the  Western  railroads  the  inspectors  are 
making  use  of  automobiles  for  getting  quickly  from 
place  to  place.  These  machines  are  much  lighter  and 
easier  to  handle  than  steam  trains  and  they  can  make 
speed  when  necessary  that  few  trains  are  equal  to.  The 
wheels  are  made  with  flanges  especially  to  fit  the  rails, 
so  they  will  not  run  off.  When  a  train  is  coming  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  lift  the  auto  off  the  track,  and  rubber 
tires  are  also  provided  so  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  trip  by  the  ordinary  roads,  this  can  be  readily  done. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  20th  says: 
"  The  Olympic,  the  Whte  Star  liner,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  was  successfully  launched  from  Harlan  & 
Wolf's  shipyard  to-day.  This  vessel  is  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two  feet  long,  exceeding  by  nearly  one 
hundred  feet,  any  other  vessel  afloat."    It  is  reported 


that  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  has  defini  jy 
approved  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  stel- 
ship  of  fifty  thousand  gross  tonnage,  to  be  one  thoustd 
feet  long  and  have  ninety  thousand  horse-power,  le 
proposed  steamship  will  be  more  than  one  hundred  bt 
longer  than  the  Olympic,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  ll 
will  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ocean  traffic  veil 
ever  built. 

The  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railroad  Is 
issued  a  circular  thanking  the  employes  who  remaild 
at  their  posts  during  the  recent  strike  of  drivers  Id 
firemen.  The  company  announces  that  it  will  givlo 
these  loyal  men  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  extrli 
bonuses  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  despatch  of  the  17th  from  Havana  says:  "  |e 
Island  of  Cuba  has  probably  sustained  the  greafet 
material  disaster  in  all  her  history  in  the  practicly 
continuous  cyclones  which  began  with  light  rainsfi 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  developing  into  torrerpl 
floods  and  devastating  hurricanes  and  continuing  til 
this  evening.  The  western  half  of  the  island  suff(]d 
more  severely  than  the  east.  At  ten  o'clock  to-n|t 
the  wind  and  rain  had  ceased  and  there  was  no  indja- 
tion  of  a  further  storm.  It  is  impossible  to  estinle 
even  roughly  the  amount  of  the  damage,  which  do  |- 
less  will  aggregate  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  a  B- 
tion  to  the  great  destruction  to  sugar  and  tobacco  p|- 
tations,  many  thousands  of  peasants  in  the  three  Vvt- 
ern  provinces  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  d<t- 
tute  by  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the  food  crops  |- 
pecially  plantains  and  corn.  It  now  seems  prob  le 
that  the  Republic  may  be  cdrnpelled  to  request  inr- 
national  aid  for  the  relief  of  these  sufferers,  whose  <■- 
dition  is  most  deplorable.  " 

A  despatch  from  Valparaiso,  in  Chili,  mentions  :|t 
as  the  result  of  borings  in  the  district  of  Talcahuil), 
large  coal  beds  have  been  discovered.  It  is  estim;fc 
that  the  beds  will  yield  1 50,000,000  tons. 


NOTICES. 

In  last  week's  paper,  No.  16,  on  page  124,  the  seen 
line  of  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  poem,  "The  Wie 
Raiment,"  by  Joel  Bean,  should  read: 

That  seems  of  no  value  alone. 

The  word  seems  was  printed  sums. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. —  lie 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friendli 
America  will  be  held  in  the  Committee  Room  of  Friejr 
Meeting-house,  Twelfth  Street  below  Market,  on  Foul- 
day,  Eleventh  Month  2d,  1910,  at  4  o'clock,  P.I. 
Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend  the  meelg 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Secretary 


Notice. — Suitable  Friends  are  wanted  to  take  ie 
oversight  of  the  School  for  Indian  children  at  Tunes;!, 
N  Y.  The  School  is  in  session  and  our  superintem  jit 
and  matron  have  been  called  away  by  sickness.  1 
The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  promptly  fpi 
persons  who  may  feel  a  willingness  to  help  in  this 
portant  work. 

For  information,  address 

Zebedee  Haines,  Westgrove.  P  i 
or.  Ann  W.  Fry,  No.  6433  Jefferson  Sill 
Mt.  Airy,  Germantown,  Phil B 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  ilt 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia  It 
6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tils 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  eel; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  r  §1 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester, 
'phone  1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintended 


Married. — At  Friends  Meeting-house,  Poplar  Ri Sfe, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  Month,  1910,  J.  Thc* 
Copeland,  son  of  Josiah  and  Rebecca  Copelanclf 
George,  N.  C,  and  Mary  W.  Hazard,  daughte 
William  W.  and  M.  Rebecca  Hazard  (both  deceas 
of  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Died. — On  the  twenty-second  of  Twelfth  Mc  h. 
1909,  at  his  home  in  London  Grove,  Pa.,  Isaac  PuF 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Lory 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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The  Changes  of  Growth. 

"There  have  been  many  changes  in 
society  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
ioubtless  the  ensuing  twenty-five  will  wit- 
less many  more."  This  we  will  recognize 
is  a  conservative  statement  of  a  fact  of 
jvhich  we  are  all  more  or  less  conscious. 
Some  of  us,  perhaps,  would  not  confine  the 
jeriod  of  change  to  our  own  generation. 
iVe  think  of  our  Society  as  a  living  organ- 
sm  from  the  beginning,  and  while  growth 
n  numbers  has  been  sorely  arrested  and 
ittle  sign  of  life  manifested  at  times,  "  new 
>ccasions  have  taught  new  duties,"  and 
ven  out  of  the  period  of  quietism  some 
loble  movements  for  the  world  have  arisen. 
k>  in  dealing  with  changes  we  may  not 
>e  dealing  with  a  new  phenomenon.  What 
nakes  it  appear  new,  perhaps,  at  times 
s  the  fact  that  changes  are  definitely  of 
wo  kinds,  those  of  growth,  and  those  that 
ire  against  the  type,  revolutionary,  or  in 
cientific  language,  a-typical.  Let  us  try 
o  discriminate  between  the  two. 

First  as  to  the  changes  of  growth,  it  may 
je  safe  to  say  that  they  do  not  greatly 
)btrude  themselves  into  consciousness. 
They  represent  some  added  strength,  some 
lew  point  of  view  consequent  upon  pro- 
cess, or  perhaps  an  enlargement  of  sym- 
)athy  coming  from  a  growing  experience 
)f  God's  love.  When  we  pause  and  re- 
lect  upon  them  we  not  infrequently  sub- 
ect  ourselves  to  the  dangers  of  spiritual 
)ride.  As  a  growing  organism,  our  con- 
sciousness is  of  God's  infinite  possibilities 
or  us.  Every  summit  gained  in  thought 
>r  deed  opens  up  a  larger  prospect  and  fills 
is  with  courage  for  the  onward  march.  We 
ook  back  to  the  past  with  a  sense  of  its 
service  in  putting  us  forward.    We  were  not 


one  thing  then  and  another  now.  The 
individual  has  survived  through  changing 
seasons  and  each  season  has  had  its  good 
for  us,  even  though  we  have  fallen  far  short 
in  appropriating  the  good.  So  the  unity 
of  our  life  and  of  the  world  is  preserved  as 
long  as  we  thus  live  and  grow  in  God's  love. 

On  the  other  hand  the  changes  that  we 
have  called  a-typical  proceed  for  the  most 
part  from  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  or  from  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust with  the  shortcomings  of  the  present. 
Owing  to  our  nearness  of  vision,  we  see  men 
and  measures  from  the  side  of  their  limita- 
tions. We  weigh  these,  as  we  believe,  and 
decide  that  they  are  inherent.  The  only 
reasonable  course  for  us  then  is  to  put  the 
measures  aside,  and  accept  the  resultant 
separation  from  those  who  have  maintained 
them.  As  the  gulf  widens  the  novelty 
of  our  situation  holds  us,  and  finally  none 
would  recognize  us  as  of  the  former  family 
or  fold.  Something  like  this  is  constantly 
taking  place  in  religious  and  civil  society. 
Men  and  women  everywhere  fail  to  appre- 
ciate that  the  most  certain  progress  in  their 
lives  is  that  which  takes  account  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  past  and  builds  upon  it. 

To  return  now  to  the  quoted  observa- 
tions with  which  these  reflections  began, 
can  we  make  any  practical  application  of 
the  distinction  in  the  two  kinds  of  growth. 

Undoubtedly  we  are  on  the  eve  of  un- 
usual movement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
as  we  know  it  in  Philadelphia.  A  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  Quakerism  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  re- 
vival amongst  us.  To  be  effective,  of 
course,  this  interest  must  be  coupled  with 
a  real  religious  experience  and  happily 
the  signs  of  this  abound  to  an  encouraging 
degree.  This  combination  of  interest  and 
knowledge  with  a  lively  religious  experience 
makes  it  specially  important  to  discriminate, 
in  the  matter  of  change,  between  that  which 
is  due  to  growth  and  that  which  is  against 
the  type.  This  fresh  zeal  is  naturally  im- 
patient. It  must  see  signs  of  progress  and 
attainment.  The  process  of  growth,  how- 
ever, is  often  slow,  and  the  best  part  of  it 
out  of  sight.  So  not  infrequently,  under 
religious  feeling,  changes  are  proposed  and 
carried  out  that  in  the  end  make  a  divided 
house. 


One  need  not  travel  far  to  find  these  possi- 
bilities made  fact.  In  large  areas  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  has  so  far  changed  the  type 
as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable  as  a  Society 
of  Friends.  Sober  religious  people  of  every 
kind  deplore  this.  One  easily  detects,  when 
with  the  changed  type,  a  deep  undercurrent 
of  regret  at  what  has  happened,  along  with 
a  sense  of  hopelessness  as  to  the  remedy. 
Our  part  toward  such  must  be  one  of  re- 
gretful sympathy.  We  perhaps  can  do 
them  no  greater  service  than  to  show  how 
the  type  can  be  preserved,  while  actual 
adjustment  is  made  to  new  conditions. 
Every  age  of  the  Society  has  had  examples 
of  those  who  as  consistent  Friends  have 
filled  the  largest  measure  of  service  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  remarkable  ideal.  Our 
progress  will  be  more  certain  and  our  at- 
tainment more  complete  as  we  make  sure 
that  the  changes  of  our  life  mean  growth 
of  this  ideal. 

J.  H.  B. 


The  Bible  in  Literature. 

The  literary  influence  of  the  Bible  ap- 
pears the  more  wonderful  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  race  not  otherwise 
famous  or  potent  in  literature.  We  do  not 
know,  of  course,  what  other  books  may 
have  come  from  the  Jewish  nation  and 
vanished  with  whatever  power  or  beauty 
they  possessed;  but  in  those  that  remain 
there  is  little  of  exceptional  force  or  charm 
for  readers  outside  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
They  have  no  broad  human  appeal,  no 
universal  significance,  not  even  any  signal 
excellence  of  form  and  imagery.  Josephus 
is  a  fairly  good  historian,  sometimes  enter- 
taining, but  not  comparable  to  Herodotus 
or  Thucydides  or  Tacitus  or  Gibbon.  The 
Talmuds  are  vast  storehouses  of  things  new 
and  old,  where  a  careful  searcher  may  now 
and- then  find  a  legendary  gem  or  a  quaint 
fragment  of  moral  tapestry.  In  histories 
of  medieval  literature,  Ibn  Ezra  of  Toledo 
and  Rashi  of  Lunel  are  spoken  of  with  re- 
spect. In  modern  letters,  works  as  far 
apart  as  the  philosophical  treatises  of 
Spinoza  and  the  lyrics  of  Heinrich  Heine 
have  distinction  in  their  kind.  No  one 
thinks  that  the  Hebrews  are  lacking  in 
great  and  varied  talents;  but  how  is  it 
that  in  world  literature  their  only  contri- 
bution that  counts  is  the  Bible?  And  how 
is  it  that  it  counts  so  immensely? 

The  fountain-head  of  the  power  of  the 
Bible  in  literature  lies  in  its  nearness  to  the 
very  springs  and  sources  of  human  life — 
life  taken  seriously,  earnestly,  intensely; 
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life  in  its  broadest  meaning,  including  the 
inward  as  well  as  the  outward;  life  inter- 
preted in  its  relation  to  universal  laws  and 
eternal  values.  It  is  this  vital  quality  in 
the  narratives,  the  poems,  the  allegories, 
the  meditations,  the  discourses,  the  letters, 
gathered  in  this  book,  that  give  it  first 
place  among  the  books  of  the  world  not 
only  for  currency,  but  also  for  greatness. — 
From  Henry  Van  Dyke's  "  The  Influence  of 
the  Bible  in  Literature"  in  Tenth  Month 
Century. 

Three  Weeks  and  Sixteen  Hundred  Miles  with 
an  Automobile. 

(Concluded  from  page  132.) 

Temple,  N.  H.,  is  in  the  foothills  of  the 
White  Mountains.  It  is  the  merest  village, 
with  post  office,  country  store,  "meeting- 
house" and  of  course,  library.  The  fami- 
lies that  reside  there  have  names  that  fig- 
ured in  our  early  history.  They  are  of  the 
hard-working,  thrifty  type,  educated  and 
refined.  They  do  not  live  in  palaces  set 
in  cultivated  parks,  but  one  could  not 
spend  three  nights  in  their  atmosphere  and 
not  feel  that  they  stood  for  an  aristocracy 
of  worth  as  against  an  aristocracy  of  mere 
wealth.  To  be  able  to  do  much  hard  work 
and  not  to  have  it  degenerate  into  drudgery, 
to  keep  the  intellect  bright  and  the  heart 
active  in  good  works,  represent  the  attain- 
ment that  more  than  any  other  makes  the 
designation  "golden  New  England"  well 
deserved.  Concrete  expressions  of  these 
ideas  were  the  first  attraction  for  us  in 
Temple,  but  we  do  not  forget  the  tonic 
quality  of  the  pine  perfumed  air,  nor  the 
growing  glory  of  the  views  of  distant  moun- 
tains and  nearby  hilltops.  These  views 
may  be  more  extensive  at  Dublin,  a  few 
miles  to  the  northwest,  or  at  I  pswich,  nearer 
at  hand  in  another  direction,  but  both 
these  places  are  much  more  invaded  by 
the  outside  world — the  former  only  a  few 
days  before  our  visit  having  attracted  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

After  a  quiet  First-day,  and  with  the 
addition  to  our  party  of  one  who  had  spent 
the  summer  at  Temple,  we  once  more  set 
our  faces  northward.  Sunapee  Lake  was 
then  our  nearest  point  on  the  so-called  "ideal 
tour."  We  had  a  more  level  road  by  pass- 
ing some  five  miles  to  the  east,  and  joining 
the  main  highway  at  Wilmont  Flat.  So  we 
let  a  reading  of  Whittier's  poem  suffice  for  the 
lake,  and  thus  made  the  pleasant  discovery 
anew  that  the  genial  Quaker  poet  would  be  a 
good  guide  as  we  sped  on  through  the  Fran- 
conia  Notch,  and  the  valley  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset.  Indeed,  Whittier's  poetry  and 
Starr  King's  poetical  prose,  are  quite  indis- 
pensable for  those  who  would  get  the  max- 
imum of  sentimental  value  out  of  the 
White  Mountains.  To  our  surprise  and 
for  the  first  time  in  our  trip,  we  now  met 
with  poor  roads.  They  were  sandy  and 
broken,  and  required  constant  watching, 
but  we  were  carried  over  them  quite  com- 
fortably and  found  our  minds  free  to  take 
in  the  increasing  grandeur  of  the  approach- 
ing mountains.  This  grandeur  had  a  rival 
in  the  sky,  for  great  storm  clouds  were 
piled  up  about  the  horizon,  with  unmis- 
takable threats  of  a  downpour.   At  Bristol, 
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although  early  in  the  afternoon,  a  decision 
of  much  prudence  turned  us  into  a  hotel. 
Directly  the  rain  fell  in  torents,  and  reports 
of  automobilists  as  they  continued  to  ar- 
rive from  the  north  until  two  A.  m.  the  next 
morning,  made  it  clear  that  we  had  escaped 
a  most  uncomfortable  experience.  On  the 
route  we  would  have  taken,  a  broken  car 
had  blocked  a  narrow  road  of  slippery  clay, 
and  five  or  more  parties  were  tied  up  for 
some  hours  in  the  rain. 

Rain  in  the  White  Mountains,  more  often 
perhaps  than  not,  continues  through  several 
days.  We  were  pleased  in  the  morning 
with  promise  of  better  things.  An  early 
start  brought  us  on  to  Plymouth  and  Wood- 
stock without  a  downpour,  but  with  in- 
creasing storm  conditions.  In  five  miles 
more  we  were  at  the  Flume  House  and  halted 
for  lunch.  Once  more  we  escaped  the 
heavy  rain,  and  by  watching  our  opportu- 
nity in  the  afternoon,  between  the  showers, 
we  got  to  the  Profile  House  comfortably 
for  the  night.  The  wind  was  blowing  strong- 
ly up  the  notch.  Now  and  then  the  clouds 
would  lift  and  for  a  moment  we  would 
think  we  might  see  the  "Old  Man,"  but 
we  knew  the  mountains  well  enough  to 
feel  sure  that  a  change  of  wind  would  be 
required  to  give  the  sun  a  chance. 

The  indoor  cheer  at  the  Profile  House 
was  well  calculated  to  make  us  oblivious 
of  the  storm  outside.  Upon  retiring  we 
found  the  wind  still  rushing  in  from  the 
south.  At  daybreak,  however,  there  was 
a  change.  Some  fitful  gusts  from  the  oppo- 
site direction  disputed  with  the  south  wind. 
As  we  started,  these  gusts  became  constant 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the 
sun  assault  one  phalanx  of  cloud  after 
another  until  we  had  a  beaming  day.  The 
poor  quality  of  the  road  from  the  Profile 
House  into  Bretton  Wood  Park  surprised 
us  greatly.  As  we  approached  the  Mt. 
Washington  House  the  best  Telford  was 
at  our  service  of  course,  but  we  expected 
it  all  the  way.  The  Presidential  Range 
never  seemed  to  us  to  have  itself  so  much 
on  show  as  on  this  occasion.  Bretton  Wood 
Park  is  like  a  great  amphitheatre  set  in  its 
midst,  so  that  countless  spectators  might 
watch  its  changing  panorama  from  points 
of  advantage.  The  door  from  the  south 
by  which  we  had  entered  it,  is  approached 
through  a  gradual  ascent,  so  distributed 
in  fifty  miles  as  to  be  very  little  laborious 
to  horse  or  automobile.  The  "Gate  of  the 
Notch,"  on  the  other  side  is  one  of  the  count- 
less wonders  of  the  world.  As  one  pauses 
in  the  enclosure  and  observes  how  the 
mountains  encircle  the  plateau,  quite 
insensibly  a  feeling  of  awe  possesses  the 
spirit,  and  subdues  even  the  voice.  In 
the  midst  of  this  great  natural  temple,  one 
of  the  most  highly  elaborated  seats  of 
fashion  in  the  country  has  been  established, 
and  given  the  name  of  the  mountain  that 
dominates  the  scene.  Somehow  the  extent 
of  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
"White  Mountain  House"  did  not  oppress 
us  as  we  moved  about  through  it.  Perhaps 
the  lordly  mountains,  framed  in  great  panes 
of  plate  glass  at  every  turn  filled  our  minds, 
but  as  we  sped  away  from  it  after  an  hour's 
inspection,  the  feeling  of  repugnance  seemed  I 
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irresistible.  Nine  miles  of  steep  descl 
past  numerous  cars  resting,  or  in  trouble,! 
their  weary  upward  climb,  and  we  foil 
more  level  roads  with  pointers  for  Bosn 
or  Portland  or  Poland  Spring.  Very  hl- 
pily  the  latter  was  our  destination,  ifc 
attractions  of  Bartlett,  of  Intervale,  If 
North  Conway,  as  mountain  resorts,  |- 
pealed  to  us  strongly  as  we  passed  on.  Jk 
certain  gloom  of  feeling  that  belongs  h 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  gives  placem 
sunshine  and  exhilaration  in  these  mt 
open  places.  Near  Fryeburg,  we  crosid 
into  Maine.  More  sandy  roads,  a  soil- 
what  different  growth  of  pine  tree,  freqult 
lakes,  and  much  unpromising  soil  seenfa 
to  characterize  the  prohibition  State.  H 
Naples  we  passed  the  "  Bay  of  Naples  In  f 
and  were  reminded,  as  often  before,  tit 
our  country  has  reproduced  most  of  p 
natural  attractions  of  the  old  world.  In  Id 
miles  more  we  were  at  Poland  Spring,  ;ii 
very  soon  under  the  spell  of  its  charmR 
hospitality.  What  has  been  said  of  p 
ability  to  triumph  over  detail  in  a  lap 
establishment,  so  as  to  produce  the  feelfe 
of  home  comfort,  applies  with  full  fcp 
to  this  world  famous  hostle  y.  It  ha:B 
commanding  situation,  so  that  the  distil 
hills  and  mountains,  including  the  Prlr 
dential  Range  out  of  whose  shadow  we  Iffi 
ridden,  blend  with  the  rolling  farms  and  p 
beautiful  lake,  just  at  hand,  as  thoughit 
were  all  a  scene  on  canvas.  For  the  twerl- 
four  hours  or  less  that  we  tarried  there  ie 
felt  under  the  power  of  some  lively  |- 
chantment,  and  as  we  look  back  uporlt 
the  whole  scene  seems  like  an  incarnatli 
of  the  glory  of  pure  sparkling  water.  §■ 
land  Spring  water,  we  were  assured,  is  It 
a  medicinal  water,  except  as  pure  wate  is 
often  the  best  medicine. 

Orr's  Island  was  on  the  horizon  of  ir 
dreams  as  we  rested  at  Poland  Sprit. 
It  was  ruthlessly  "sunk  into  the  sea"  i 
a  'phone  message  from  Brunswick  tit 
"the  road  there  was  the  worst  in  MainT 
and  again  in  Portland  by  the  narrow  maijn 
of  half  an  hour  by  which  we  missed  the  bet. 
The  city  of  Portland  is  remembered  (is 
Longfellow's  birthplace  and  as  the  hep 
of  Neal  Dow.  Its  hilltop  parks  give  lie 
to  be  remembered  views  of  Casco  Bayi 
one  direction  and  the  White  Mount*!? 
in  the  other.  A  fine  bronze  statue  |f 
Thomas  Reed  had  only  recently  been  I- 
veiled  on  the  Western  Esplanade. 

The  shore  route  from  Portland  to  Bosh 
has  many  attractions.  We  digressed  frp 
it  at  North  Berwick,  returned  to  it  ag  n 
at  Ogunquit,  where  we  climbed  a  lip 
about  the  rocks,  and  finally  spent  he  nil 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  somewhat  sensift 
that  we  were  no  longer  in  the  wholescje 
atmosphere  of  prohibition. 

The  eighteen  miles  of  New  Hampslji 
coast  are  very  familiar  to  readers  of  Wl  p 
tier.  Rye  Beach,  The  Bear's  Head,  Hart 
ton  Meadows,  Saybrook  and  Salisbury,  ! 
figure  in  his  verse.  At  Hampton  F  « 
we  were  shown  the  house  in  which  he  di  I. 
Had  we  kept  the  shore  route  we  sho  d 
have  missed  Amesbury.  Our  call  at  t 
poet's  home  there  consumed  a  very  har.  y 
{hour.    In  Newburyport  we  found  the  * 
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drich  house  closed.  Ipswich,  Beverly, 
Salem  and  Lynn  were  memory  points  on 
our  way  into  Boston.  The  bronze  dome 
of  the  capitol  punctuated  the  firmament 
before  us  at  last,  and  we  felt  sure  of  home 
comforts  under  its  shadow  in  the  "Swan's 
Nest."  The  three  days  in  Boston  were 
occupied  with  Friends'  Meeting,  Charles- 
town  and  the  monument,  Aviation  at 
Harvard  field,  where  We  saw  five  man- 
birds  in  the  air  at  one  time,  and  as  a  climax, 
Paul  Revere's  ride,  by  automobile  of  course, 
to  Concord.  Like  Paul  we  were  captured 
in  Concord,  and  had  the  British  soldiers 
treated  Paul  as  our  captors  treated  us,  there 
would  have  been  no  American  revolution. 
That,  however,  is  a  chapter  of  personalities, 
and  our  liberty  to  write  up  this  trip  was 
given  with  the  covenant  that  personalties 
should  be  omitted.  Howbeit,  no  breach 
of  covenant  is  made  in  saying  that  history 
and  literary  association  were  never  made 
more  alive  to  us  than  during  the  hour 
or  more  in  which  we  passed  from  one 
landmark  to  another.  Perhaps  no  inci- 
dent held  the  feminine  interest  more  closely 
than  that  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  with  her 
precious  manuscript  of  "Little  Women,"  at 
midnight,  climbing  out  of  a  second  story 
window  of  the  house  before  which  we  stood. 
This  she  did  that  she  might  put  it  secretly 
into  the  printer's  hands.  An  Englishman, 
whom  we  met  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
said  of  Concord,  having  reference  of  course 
to  its  literary  associations,  "It  stands  for 
the  things  in  American  life  that  have  per- 
mament  value." 

One  does  not  exhaust  Boston.  The 
round  of  sight  seeing  can  be  made,  of  course, 
but  there  is  a  certain  elevation  in  the  place, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  in  the  people, 
that  does  not  wear  off.  So  we  all  had  the 
mind  expressed  by  one  of  the  party,  "1 
could  easily  stay  a  week  longer."  The 
Boston  Park  System  gave  us  an  attractive 
exit  from  the  city  toward  Plymouth.  Not 
until  we  had  reached  Quincy  did  we  seem 
to  leave  the  park,  for  the  open  country. 
The  acquisition  of  long  narrow  strips  ex- 
tending for  miles  in  two  or  three  directions 
was  to  us  a  unique  idea  in  parks.  Ply- 
mouth, for  some  reason,  seemed  to  lack  the 
coloring  given  to  it  in  our  dreams.  The 
noble  monument  was  there,  we  were  not 
without  some  thrill  as  we  stood  on  the 
historic  rock,  and  surely  the  museum  con- 
tains a  wonderful  collection,  but  the  actual 
apparently  presses  hard  upon  the  senti- 
mental, and  leaves  one  with  some  sense  of 
disappointment. 

From  Plymouth  we  might  have  contin- 
ued to  follow  the  coast,  but  we  took  the 
direct  route  to  Providence  through  Mid- 
dleboro  and  Taunton.  Boston  hardly 
seemed  more  thronged  and  busy  than 
Providence,  but  quiet  prevailed  at  night 
and  left  our  dreams  undisturbed.  After 
a  comfortable  call  on  a  friend  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  retraced  for  a  short  distance  our  steps 
of  the  day  before  and  found  the  road  to  Bris- 
tol. Here  the  ferry  carried  us  to  Bristol 
Ferry,  as  the  terminus  on  the  Newport  side  is 
called.  About  fifteen  miles  ofgood  macadam 
bounded  by  lordly  estates  or  comfortable 
summer  cottages  led  into  the  city  of  New- 


port. We  had  read  strong  language  of 
denunciation  against  this  "den  of  fashion" 
in  the  Boston  papers.  To  us  that  day  its 
tribute  was  of  exhilarating  pleasure  as  we 
rolled  easily  over  the  ocean  drive  and  walked 
through  the  gardens  of  millionaires  on  the 
famous  cliff  walk.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  across  the  bay  by  ferry  to  James- 
town, then  by  ferry  again  to  the  main  land 
where  a  good  macadam  road  seems  to  ad- 
vertise itself  as  the  direct  route  to  Narran- 
gansett  Pier.  To  our  surprise,  this  popular 
resort  was  pretty  well  deserted,  so  that  it 
did  not  attract  us  for  the  night.  We  sped 
on  and  found  comfortable  beds  at  Westerly. 
In  the  morning  a  kind  friend  put  us  on  the 
way  to  New  Haven,  where,  as  we  ate  dinner, 
we  fancied  we  felt  a  little  of  the  stir  of  the 
opening  year  at  Yale  University.  New 
York  should  have  been  an  easy  proposition 
for  that  night  if  the  fine  macadam  had  not 
been  "under  construction"  in  two  places, 
requiring  fairly  long  digressions.  This 
proved  a  good  fortune  as  it  put  us  at  the 
Bevan  House,  on  Larchmont  Point,  and 
gave  us  the  approach  to  the  great  metropo- 
lis by  daylight,  with  Riverside  Drive  and 
Central  Park.  Once  on  Fifth  Avenue,  we 
entered  the  seemingly  endless  procession 
of  vehicles,  and  were  well  policed  to  St. 
George's  Ferry.  Thence  Staten  Island, 
Perth  Amboy,  Lakewood  and  home! 

We  had  set  six  o'clock  for  the  hour  of 
arrival.  Five  fifty-five  was  the  actual 
time.  With  thirty  miles  safely  added  that 
evening,  the  car  had  completed  the  sixteen 
hundred  miles  without  even  a  broken  tire. 
Our  marvel  at  such  mechanical  performance 
is  only  eclipsed  by  admiration  for  the  steady 
hand  at  the  wheel  and  by  gratitude  for  "the 
liberal  soul  that  deviseth  liberal  things." 

J.  H.  B. 


Reaching  the  Masses. 


Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
but  He  did  not  try  to  draw  and  save  them 
by  jesting  and  by  spectacular  performances. 
He  set  before  them  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing,  heaven  and  hell,  and  wept  in 
compassion  over  them.  Paul  as  a  faithful 
watchman  followed  his  example  seriously, 
warning  men  night  and  day  with  tears.  In- 
stead of  using  lightness,  he  besought  sinners 
to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

Artistic  musical  performances  by  ungodly 
choirs,  shouting  lies  to  heaven,  may  draw 
for  a  while,  but  they  do  not  convert,  and 
they  are  rivalled  by  the  opera.  We  can- 
not lead  sinners  to  Christ,  nor  long  to  the 
church  [building],  by  jollying  or  entertaining 
them. 

Then  splitting  up  the  church  into  worldly 
clubs  and  trumpery  societies  may  cultivate 
the  social  and  carnal  nature,  and  train  for 
societv  life,  but  it  does  not  promote  spiritual 
life  nor  soul-saving  work.  God  organized 
the  Church  as  a  consolidated  body  vivified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  minimum  of 
frictional  machinery  and  the  maximum  of 
spiritual  power.  The  less  knowledge  and 
piety  a  church  has,  the  more  clubs,  societies, 
oysters,  ice  cream  and  fun  it  takes  to  run  it, 
and  the  faster  it  runs  from  God.  Pentecost 


was  not  an  entertainment,  but  a  scene  of 
serious  conviction  and  crying  for  mercy. 
The  cross,  and  not  the  fiddle  and  banquet, 
is  the  central  attraction  of  the  true  Church. 

How  then,  can  we  draw  and  save  more  of 
the  masses?  By  simple,  direct,  spiritual  and 
apostolic  methods.  1  he  early  disciples  filled 
Jerusalem  with  their  doctrine,  and  then  went 
everywhere  preaching.  No  one  was  espe- 
cially ordained  to  preach,  but  all  were  sent. 
We  need  more  individual  evangelism.  It 
requires  the  whole  Church  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  masses,  and  we  must  go  to 
them  not  wait  for  them  all  to  come  to  [us.] 
In  the  early  centuries  most  of  the  converts 
were  won  by  individual  evangelism.  Andrew 
found  Peter,  and  Peter  found  Nathaniel. 
We  want  more  Andrews  and  Peters. 

G.  Campbell  Morgan  says,  "We  have  a 
passionless  Church  and  an  indifferent  world." 
Lukewarmness  and  unbelief  are  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  latter  day  Church, 
and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  indifference  of 
the  world.  Only  the  mightiest  faith  can 
jvercome  our  modern  world,  with  its  won- 
derful intellectual  and  materialistic  fascina- 
tion. God  is  forgotten  under  the  reign  of  our 
mighty  dollar  king  and  lovely  pleasu  re  queen . 

We  must  come  out  and  be  separate.  A 
frivolous,  pleasure-loving  Church,  given  to 
the  functions  of  society  and  fashion,  cannot 
win  souls  to  Christ.  We  must  elevate  the 
.tandard  and  not  expect  to  convert  the 
world  by  conforming  to  it.  We  must  realize 
the  great  Unseen  by  faith  and  show  a  con- 
trast in  our  lives.  We  must  wake  up  and 
sober  up.  Tears  rather  than  mirth,  ac- 
company soul-winning.  We  must  live  before 
God  and  the  world  as  if  we  believed  the 
Gospel,  and  ministers  must  preach  the  Word 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  on  high. 
We  must  pray  for  Pentecostal  power  and 
then  go  to  work  in  that  power.  The  Church 
must  have  a  burden  of  anxiety  rather  than 
the  levity  of  the  world. 

"We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time; 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling. 

To  be  living  is  sublime. 
Will  ye  play,  then?    Will  ye  dally 

With  your  music  and  your  wine? 
Up!  it  is  Jehovah's  rally, 

God's  own  arm  hath  need  of  thine." 

E.  P.  Marvin. 


Loving  With  a  Will. — Only  when  love 
gets  into  the  will  as  well  as  into  the  feelings 
do  our  lives  become  really  loving.  It  is 
easy  to  love  when  we  feel  loving;  it  is  hard 
to  love  when  we  do  not  feel  loving.  Yet 
those  alone  who  love  when  it  is  hard  to  love 
have  learned  the  meaning  of  love.  It  was 
said  of  a  man  who  did  not  show  the  tenderer, 
softer  side  of  his  nature  as  much  as  do  some 
whose  feelings  lie  nearer  the  surface,  that, 
to  him,  "love  was  not  so  much  a  sentiment 
as  a  guiding  principle."  And  that  means 
that  his  love  was  worth  more,  went  deeper, 
lasted  longer,  and  accomplished  more  in  the 
lives  of  others,  than  the  love  of  those  to 
whom  the  word  means  chiefly  an  emotion. 
To  love  others  is  to  hold  their  interests 
always  dear,  and  to  be  guided  in  all  our 
actions  toward  them  by  that  purpose.  Have 
we  learned  to  love  with  our  wills? — 5.  S* 
Times. 
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LIFE'S  LESSONS. 

I  learn,  as  the  years  roll  onward, 

And  1  leave  the  past  behind. 
That  much  I  had  counted  sorrow 

But  proves  that  God  is  kind; 
That  many  a  flower  1  had  longed  for 

Had  hidden  a  thorn  of  pain, 
And  many  a  rugged  by-path 

Led  to  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

The  clouds  that  cover  the  sunshine 

They  cannot  banish  the  sun, 
And  the  earth  shines  out  the  brighter 

When  the  weary  rain  is  done. 
We  must  stand  in  the  deepest  shadow 

To  see  the  clearest  light, 
And  often  through  wrong's  own  darkness 

Comes  the  weary  strength  of  light. 

The  sweet  rest  is  at  even 

After  a  wearisome  day. 
When  the  heavy  burden  of  labor 

Has  been  borne  from  our  hearts  away, 
And  those  who  have  never  known  sorrow 

Cannot  know  the  infinite  peace 
That  falls  on  the  troubled  spirit 

When  it  sees  at  last  release. 

We  must  live  through  the  dreary  winter 

If  we  would  value  the  spring, 
And  the  woods  must  be  cold  and  silent 

Before  the  robins  sing. 
The  flowers  must  be  buried  in  darkness 

Before  they  can  bud  and  bloom, 
And  the  sweetest,  warmest  sunshine 

Comes  after  the  storm  and  the  gloom. 


— Exchange. 


Is  The  Bible  Sectarian? 

What  does  the  word  "sectarian"  mean? 
It  is  derived  from  the  word  "sect,"  which 
signifies  to  cut  off  or  separate  from.  Pope, 
in  the  "Essays  on  Man,"  uses  the  word 
"sect"  as  a  mark  of  discredit,  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  ideal  man,  who  is 

"  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God; 
And  knows  when  faith,  law,  morals  all  began, 
All  end  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man." 

The  word  is  used  to  day  of  the  nearly 
two  hundred  sections  into  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  unhappily  divided.  It  signi- 
fies that  these  divisions  are  cut  off  or  sepa- 
rated from  what  should  be  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  for  which  He  prayed  that  it 
might  be  one. 

"Sectarian"  must .  therefore  mean  that 
which  pertains  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
divided  parts,  rather  than  to  the  whole. 
The  Church  universal  regrets  its  division 
into  so  many  sects,  and  confesses  weakness 
and  failure  in  much  of  its  great  mission 
enterprise,  because  of  "sectarian"  teaching, 
instead  of  the  one  Gospel  of  grace  and  truth. 
Not  a  few  of  the  Church's  missionaries,  of 
diffe  ent  names  and  "sects,"  deplore  the 
divisions,  as  causes  of  failure  and  disap- 
po  ntment. 

We  are  now  hearing  the  enemies  of  the 
Bible,  agnostic,  atheist,  every  class  of  un- 
believers and  some  pretended  believers, 
endeavoring  to  fasten  this  d  scredit  ng  name 
of  sectarian  upon  the  Bible.  But  there  are 
some  sufficient  reasons  why  that  Book  can 
never  be  considered  sectarian. 

First,  the  Bible  is  the  only  record  we  have 
of  the  revelation  of  Divine  wisdom,  the  only 
Book  of  Divine  authorship.  Every  sin- 
cere student  of  the  Book  recognizes  its 
supernatural,  Divine  quality.  The  great- 
est minds  have  ever  agreed  with  the  esti- 


mate of  Richard  S.  Storrs,  who  said:  "I 
look  on  the  Bible  as  the  Book  of  the  world; 
I  see  its  Divine  authorship  as  plainly  as  I 
see  the  authorship  of  God  in  the  stars." 
The  testimony  of  statesmanship  is  in  the 
words  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  said  of 
the  Bible:  "It  is  the  first  and  almost  the 
only  Book  deserving  of  universal  attention. 
I  say  to  you,  search  the  Scriptures."  Di- 
vine authorship  and  universal  truth,  then, 
answer  the  charges  of  sectarianism. 

A  second  fact  that  should  effectually 
answer  our  question  in  the  negative  is  that 
every  one  of  the  sects  that  claim  the  name 
of  Christian  claims  the  Bible  as  the  only 
foundation  of  its  faith  

A  third  and  unanswerable  evidence  against 
the  charge  is  the  wonderful  and  apparently 
miraculous  vitality  of  the  Bible  as  shown 
in  the  undisputed  records  of  its  history, 
in  the  past  century. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  organized  in  1804.  For  the  first  four 
years  of  its  work  it  reported  the  circulation 
of  16,000  volumes.  The  last  annual  report 
gives  a  circulation  of  6,900,000  volumes,  in 
five  hundred  languages,  and  a  total  circula- 
tion to  date  of  220,000,000  volumes. 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  formed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  fifty 
years  ago.  Their  issues  bring  the  century's 
circulation  of  the  Bible  Societies  to  a  total 
of  400,000,000,  which  with  the  issues  by 
private  firms  or  corporations,  one  of  which 
issues  over  1,500,000  annually,  would  make 
a  total  of  500,000,000  or  more  for  the  cen- 
tury. The  yearly  issue  of  Bibles  is  now 
said  to  be  1 5,000,000  or  more,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  issue 
from  1450  to  1804,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years. 

In  its  countless  editions  also  the  Bible 
far  outnumber  anything  known  to  the  Book 
publishing  world.  The  first  editions  of 
printed  Bibles  were  issued  in  the  years  1451. 
to  1454.  They  were  the  first  books  printed 
from  movable  type,  the  two  editions  num- 
bering less  than  two  hundred.  Thirty-one 
copies  of  these  are  said  to  be  now  in  exist- 
ence. Five  of  them  are  owned  in  this 
country,  for  a  single  one  of  which  twenty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid.  One  is 
in  the  Lenox  Library  of  New  York,  where 
over  8,000  other  editions  are  to  be  found. 
In  1899,  the  British  Musuem  added  seven 
hundred  additions  to  its  list  of  Bibles,  then 
said  to  be  about  10,000.  The  number  of 
editions  issued  now  annually  for  the  five 
hundred  languages  is  said  to  be  about  2,000. 

Nothing  that  is  merely  sectarian  can  have 
a  history  like  this.  Only  [a  book  in  which 
are  God's  words]  can  ever  have  such  a 
record.  Its  victories  are  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen  or  known  in  the  interest 
of  human  progress,  and  are  a  demonstration 
before  which  its  enemies  can  only  stand 
amazed  and  helpless. 

Through  this  agency,  Christian  civiliza- 
tion has  girdled  the  world  with  thousands 
of  centres  of  population,  where  there  are 
hospitals,  asylums,  schools,  colleges,  churches 
and  Christian  homes  and  other  advantages 
of  Christian  culture,  which  are  never  found 
outside  of  Bible  lands. 


We  can  rest  assured  that  there  can  be  b 
Christian  home,  or  Christian  citizensrl, 
and  there  can  be  no  righteousness  that  t- 
alteth  a  nation,  where  the  Bible  is  shut  <Kt 
from  the  schools. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  pule 
and  free  schools  have  a  special  claim  1 
its  use,  as  they  belong  not  only  to  the  ri|, 
but  also  to  the  poor,  who  are  depend* 
upon  these  schools  for  their  education!- 
 The  Presbyterian.} 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God; 

And  right  the  day  must  win ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 

Notes  by  the  Way. 

Ere  we  left  Lucerne  we  decided  to  takja 
trip  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pilatus,  one  of  e 
famous  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  If- 
cerne.  From  this  elevated  point  we  * 
pected  to  get  a  panoramic  view  of  the  snfer 
capped  peaks  surrounding  Mt.  Pilatus,  tt 
our  anticipations  were  not  realized  on  I 
count  of  being  enveloped  in  a  cloud  I 
mist  as  we  neared  the  summit,  and  whfc 
failed  to  clear  away  until  we  had  descencl 
to  a  considerable  distance.  After  returnil 
to  Lucerne  we  boarded  a  vessel  about  i 
leave  for  Fluellen,  situated  at  the  south<| 
extremity  of  Lake  Lucerne.  The  trip  v| 
made  in  three  hours,  and  was  one  of  spec! 
interest.  The  lake  is  hemmed  in  on  ev<| 
side  with  high  mountains,  the  slopes  of  whi 
present  a  beautiful  picture,  composed  I 
fine  forests,  beautiful  rock  formatiol 
sparkling  rivulets  flowing  rapidly  down  If 
rugged  slopes,  and  an  occasional  sumnl 
residence  built  upon  a  cliff  or  in  some  shal 
nook.  These  all,  with  here  and  there! 
snow-capped  peak,  overlooking  those  1 
lesser  heights,  presented  to  us  the  grand** 
of  God's  workmanship. 

At  Fluellen  we  boarded  the  fast  tr;| 
headed  for  Rome.  From  this  place  c| 
route  lay  through  the  Alps;  the  steeps  I 
which  we  gradually  ascended,  windi|| 
around  sharp  curves,  crossing  deep  chasrj> 
passing  through  tunnels,  making  sevel 
loops  until  we  arrived  at  Goeschenen,  It 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  whi il 
is  nine  miles  in  length.  It  took  us  twenijr 
three  minutes  to  pass  through  this  noi  l 
tunnel.  From  this  point  our  train  rapic  I 
descended  the  mountain  slopes,  passi  I 
through  numerous  minor  tunnels,  followif 
the  course  of  a  rushing,  raging  streak 
which  coursed  its  way  down  a  deep  windi ; 
ravine  through  the  Alps.  This  ragij 
stream  was  fed  by  numerous  beau  til  jk 
little  silvery  cascades  falling  from  the  hi 
and  rugged  mountain  sides,  all  of  whili 
presented  a  sight  grand  beyond  descriptic i 

The  railway  over  which  we  traveled  » 
a  marvel  of  construction.    It  is  said  to  haji 
cost  Switzerland   the  enormous  sum  1 
$58,000,000.    There  are  twenty-three  mil h 
of  tunnels  between  Lucerne  and  Chiasso, 
distance  of  137  miles.    Our  train  ma 
but  few  stops  enroute  for  Rome;  it  to< 
but  twenty  hours  to  make  the  trip.  1 
traversed  the  northern  part  of  Italy  durii 
the  night,  hence  saw  but  little  of  the  countr 

Much  of  the  country  between  Florence  ai 
Rome  is  given  to  fruit  raising,  principal 
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>runes  and  grapes,  the  vines  are  trailed 
rom  tree  to  tree,  thus  the  trees  answer  a 
wo-fold  purpose,  bearing  both  prunes  and 
[rapes.  The  trees  are  planted  in  rows  and 
he  land  between  the  rows  is  farmed.  Wheat, 
•ats,  corn  and  potatoes  are  grown. 

The  farming  implements  used  are  very 
irimitive.  Grain  is  cut  with  the  hand 
ickel.  Threshing  is  done  with  a  cudgel; 
he  ground  is  the  threshing  floor.  Donkeys 
re  used  to  pack  the  grain  on  their  backs 
o  the  stack  or  place  of  threshing,  and  oxen 
vith  exceedingly  long  horns  are  used  to 
►low  and  to  do  hauling.  Women  do  an 
,qual  share  of  the  work  in  the  fields  with 
he  men.  Our  American  women  can  be 
hankful  that  they  are  not  living  in  Italy. 

We  arrived  at  Rome  at  1:15  P.  M.,  [Sev- 
mth  Month]  12th,  where  we  remained  several 
lays,  during  which  time  we  went  to  see  a 
lumber  of  places  of  interest.  We  visited 
he  Colosseum,  that  great  Amphitheater 
lartly  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  and 
ompleted  by  Titus,  which  at  one  time  held 
ighty  thousand  people.  In  the  arena  of 
his  ancient  building  many  of  the  early 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom,  being  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts  in  the  presence  of 
housands  of  spectators  who  seemed  to 
eioice  in  the  awful  carnage.  If  the  stones 
vnich  are  left  in  the  ruins  of  this  vast 
structure  were  permitted  to  speak,  the  tales 
hey  could  tell  would  be  such  that  we  should 
lave  been  filled  with  feelings  of  horror. 

We  spent  some  time  in  what  are  called 
he  sacred  and  St.  Calixtus  Catacombs, 
dany  of  the  Christian  martyrs  are  said 
o  have  been  buried  in  these  underground 
xcavations,  among  others,  a  part  of  the 
emains  of  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  be 
esting  here,  the  other  parts  having  been 
emoved  to  the  Vatican.  We  will  not  vouch 
or  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement;  suffice 
t  to  say  we  saw  some  of  the  remains  of  the 
ead,  but  who  they  were  we  could  not  tell, 
ecause  the  bones  could  not  speak,  and  the 
ving  did  not  know.  It  is  also  said  that  in 
he  time  of  the  persecution  many  of  the 
Ihristians  sought   refuge  in   these  dark 

nderground  recesses,  and  many  of  them 
/ere  apprehended  by  their  enemies  and 
lain. 

As  our  guide  led  us  through  these  dark 
arrow  underground  passage  ways,  we 
/ere  made  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
/hat  it  would  mean  if  our  small  tallow 
orches  were  extinguished,  our  guide  for- 
ake  us,  and  we  were  left  in  dense  darkness 
0  find  our  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
assage  ways. 

After  leaving  the  St.  Calixtus  Catacombs 
'e  continued  our  drive  for  some  distance 
long  the  Appian  Way,  over  which  Paul 
raveled  when  as  a  prisoner  he  was  brought 
3  Rome.  This  ancient  highway  runs  from 
lome  to  Brindisi,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
red  miles.  Along  this  noted  way  are 
umerous  towers  marking  ancient  tombs, 
le  most  of  them  in  ruins.  The  road  is 
aved  with  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  walls  on 
ther  side  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
eight,  in  some  places  they  have  crumbled 
nd  fallen  to  the  ground. 
We  also  visited  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
id  St.  Paul.  The  vastness  and  grandeur 


of  these  ancient  churches  are  such  that  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  full.  The 
elaborate  architecture,  sculptures,  frescoes, 
mosaics,  and  paintings  seen  in  these  struc- 
tures have  cost  millions  of  dollars. 

We  also  spent  several  hours  in  looking 
through  certain  parts  of  the  Vatican.  Stat- 
uary, tapestry  and  paintings  of  national 
renown  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance  in  these 
spacious  halls.  The  best  productions  of 
such  master  painters  as  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  decorate  the  walls  profusely,  and  as 
a  rule  illustrate  very  vividly  certain  Bible 
characters  and  scenes  drawn  from  the  life 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

After  leaving  the  Vatican  we  were  shown 
the  treasures  which  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  such  as  gold  vases,  chalices,  man- 
tles of  priests,  ephods,  etc.,  etc.  One  ephod 
which  was  set  with  many  diamonds,  was 
said  to  be  worth  $250,000,600.  To  see  the 
enormous  amount  of  wealth  lavished  upon 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  displayed  in  the 
Vatican,  when  within  this  ancient  city 
mulititudes  are  poverty  stricken  and  eking 
out  a  miserable  existence,  causes  one  to 
wonder  what  the  harvest  shall  be  when  the 
Lord  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness. 

There  are  many  things  in  Rome  and 
vicinity  which  are  of  interest  and  helpful 
in  the  way  of  education  to  the  traveler. 
Rome  itself  is  far  from  being  a  model  city, 
and  judging  from  what  we  saw,  there  is 
great  need  of  the  life-giving  Gospel,  even 
among  these  who  say,  "Lord,  Lord!" 

We  left  Rome  for  Naples  at  10:45  A.  M., 
[Seventh  Month]  14th,  making  but  one  stop 
ere  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  route  was  through  a 
comparatively  level  country  lying  between 
two  mountain  ranges,  or  more  hilly  portions 
of  the  country.  Some  parts  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed  seemed  productive 
and  given  to  general  farming,  other  portions 
looked  quite  barren. 

On  our  arrival  at  >  aples  we  were  almost 
in  a  dilemma  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
howling  mob  of  Italians  who  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  our  baggage,  but  fortunately 
we  met  one  who  could  understand  a  little 
English;  after  making  our  wants  known  we 
soon  escaped  their  clutches  and  hastened 
to  the  pension  N.  Poli,  a  hotel  near  the  bay, 
where  we  were  assigned  a  comfortable  room 
from  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 

Having  but  one  full  day  to  spend  at 
Naples,  we  arranged  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  where  we  spent  four  hours  visiting 
the  various  parts  of  the  ruined  city.  It  is 
marvellous  how  well  some  of  the  frescoes, 
mosaics,  paintings,  etc.,  are  preserved,  after 
having  been  buried  beneath  ashes  and  other 
volcanic  matter  for  almost  two  thousand 
years.  The  beautiful  carved  columns,  the 
fine  statuary,  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings, the  arrangements  of  the  rooms,  or 
living  apartments  and  the  beautiful  designs 
in  the  Mosaic  floors,  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  men  in  those  early  ages  had  acquired 
a  high  standard  of  art  and  architecture. 

In  a  small  museum  near  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  city  are  to  be  seen  human 
bodies  encrusted  in  volcanic  matter  and 
petrified;  many  kitchen  utensils,  such  as 


pottery,  vases,  kettles,  grates,  etc.,  are  also 
to  be  seen  here. 

There  is  also  on  exhibition  at  this  place 
a  number  of  loaves  of  bread  which  were 
found  in  an  oven  when  excavated ;  the 
same  are  perfect  in  form  although  over 
eighteen  hundred  years  old. 

Naples  itself  seemed  to  us  a  modern 
Babel,  a  confusion  of  tongues.  It  might 
have  been  an  advantage  to  us,  if  not  to 
others,  if  we  would  have  been  blessed  with 
the  gift  of  tongues. 

The  means  of  transportion  of  merchandise 
and  commodities  in  the  streets  of  Naples, 
seem  to  an  American  quite  inconvenient, 
if  not  ridiculous.  The  drays  and  delivery 
wagons  are  composed  of  crude  two-wheeled 
carts.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  an  ox 
and  a  horse  or  an  ox  and  a  donkey,  or  a 
donkey  and  a  horse,  and  in  some  cases  a 
horse,  a  donkey  and  an  ox  hitched  together, 
tugging  along  with  a  heavy  load.  The 
spectacle  looks  ridiculous  enough  to  create 
laughter,  but  our  smiles  changed  to  an 
expression  of  sympathy  and  pity  for  the 
ill-treated  animals  which  were  compelled  to 
hasten  on  with  the  load  under  the  cruel 
lash  of  the  driver's  whip.  These  scenes 
give  evidence  of  the  absence  of  humane 
societies  in  the  city,  and  the  need  of  the 
Gospel  of  love  and  sympathy  among  the 
citizens  of  Naples. 

We  were  not  sorry  when  the  hour  came 
to  board  the  vessel  on  which  we  had  secured 
passage  for  Beyrout.  The  same  had  been 
scheduled  to  leave  Naples  at  11.00  a.  m., 
[Seventh  Month]  16th,  but  on  account  of 
reloading  the  cargo  we  did  not  sail  out  of 
port  until  12.30.  As  our  vessel  glided  out 
of  the  harbor  we  felt  a  sense  of  relief  to  get 
away  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  city, 
and  again  be  permitted  to  spend  some  days 
on  the  briny  deep,  where  we  would  have 
more  time  for  study  and  meditation. 

The  Lord  hath  kindly  led,  and  protected 
us  thus  far.  To  Him  be  praise  and  adora- 
tion forever  and  ever.— J.  S.  Shoemaker, 
in  the  Gospel  Herald. 


Reason  and  Faith. — It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  most  cf  the  sc-called  "mod- 
ern" difficulties  of  belief  are  by  no  means 
new,  but  have  at  recurring  periods  been 
put  prominently  forward  by  "thinkers 
lost  and  gone.'  Whatever  may  be  the 
difficulties  of  intellectual  apprehension,  "be- 
lief would" — as  has  been  finely  said-- 
"cease  to  ,be  itself,  were  it  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration." 

There  are  regions  into  which  reason  cannot 
penetrate,  and  then  "faith  must  go  forward 
alone  with  its  torch  to  light  the  way."  The 
history  of  reason  shows  conclusively  that 
every  attempt  to  make  it  the  only  light  cf 
humanity  has  failed.  "You  mav  drive 
faith  out  bv  the  door,  but  it  will  return 
through  the  window."  "Blessed  are  thev 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed/' 
(John  xx:  29.) — London  Christian. 


The  fear  of  man  is  a  mighty  outward 
restraint  from  evil.  But  the  fear  of  God  is 
more — is  a  powerful  inward  constraint  to 
good.— -Christian  Observer. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


SOMETHING  TO  HATE. 
I  love  the  luscious  grapes  that  cling 

In  clusters  on  the  vine — 
Bright  groups  of  neckless  bottles  filled 

With  nature's  harmless  wine. 
But  when,  despoiled  of  all  their  charms, 

They  fall  to  low  estate, 
Their  sweetness  into  poison  turned, 

I've  something  then  to  hate! 

1  love  the  apples,  blushing  'neath 

The  sun's  too  ardent  rays; 
They  bring  me  pleasant  memories  of 

Dear  childhood's  happy  days. 
But  when,  by  folly's  hand  transformed, 

They  lure  and  fascinate, 
Their  narmlessness  and  beauty  gone, 

I've  something  then  to  hate! 

I  love  the  graceful  barley,  which, 

Disguised  in  beard  of  gold, 
Goes  flirting  with  the  zephyrs  like 

A  cavalier  of  old; 
But  when  the  cruel  hand  of  art 

Doth  such  a  change  create 
That  wholesome  food's  to  poison  turned, 

I've  something  then  to  hate! 

Selected. 


Stick  to  Your  Bible. — This  is  a  day  of 
making  many  books  and  of  extensive  read- 
ing. Books  are  prepared  and  sold  for  all 
classes  and  ages.  The  small  boy,  who  is 
just  now  beginning  to  read,  can  find  books 
suited  in  subject  and  form  to  his  stage  of 
development,  and  the  more  mature  minds 
will  find  an  abundance  of  material  adapted 
to  their  wants.  But  there  is  one  book 
whose  truth  and  form  are  suited  to  all  ages 
and  classes — the  [Bible.]  No  matter  what 
other  books  are  purchased  and  read,  this 
one  should  be  an  abiding  possession. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful  story  that 
is  told  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  who  went  in 
search  of  Livingstone  in  central  Africa. 
When  he  started  across  the  dark  continent 
he  had  seventy-three  packs,  weighing  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  After  he  had 
gone  three  hundred  miles  he  was  obliged 
to  throw  away  some  of  his  books,  through 
the  fatigue  of  those  carrying  his  baggage. 
As  he  continued  on  his  journey,  in  like 
manner  his  library  grew  less  and  less,  until 
he  had  but  one  book  left.  You  can  imagine 
its  name — the  Bible.  It  is  said  that  he  read 
that  book  through  three  times  during  the 
journey. 

The  conduct  of  Stanley  teaches  every 
boy  and  girl — every  person  regardless  of 
age  or  sex — a  splendid  lesson.  There  it  is: 
Stick  to  your  Bible.  It  is  the  only  Book 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  all  the  centuries 
and  of  earth's  greatest  minds.  As  great  a 
man  as  Gladstone  read  it  daily,  loved  it 
ardently,  and  obeyed  it  gladly.  Daniel 
Webster  cherished  it  so  highly  that  he  wanted 
it  under  his  head  when  dying.  This 
blessed  book — the  book  our  fathers  and 
mothers  read  and  therein  found  light  to 
guide  their  feet  to  the  heavenly  Canaan — 
should  be  loved  and  studied  by  every  young 
person  to-day.  Reader,  stick  to  your  Bi- 
ble!— Friend  for  Boys  and  Girls . 


about  matters  which  may  not  have  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  philosopher. 

A  little  girl  entered  the  study  of  Mezerai, 
the  celebrated  historian,  and  asked  him  for 
a  coal  of  fire. 

"But  you  haven't  brought  a  shovel,"  he 
said. 

"1  don't  need  any,"  was  her  reply.  And 
then,  very  much  to  his  astonishment,  she 
filled  her  hand  with  ashes,  and  put  the  live 
coal  on  top. 

No  doubt  the  learned  man  knew  that 
ashes  were  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  but 
he  had  never  seen  the  fact  verified  in  such 
a  practical  manned 

Galileo  noticed  the  swaying  of  a  chande- 
lier in  a  cathedral,  and  it  suggested  the 
pendulum  to  him.  To  another  inventor, 
the  power  of  steam  and  its  application  was 
suggested  by  the  kettle  on  the  stove.  A 
poor  monk  discovered  gunpowder,  and  an 
optician's  boy  the  magnifying  lens. 

Two  boys  of  my  acquaintance  one  morn- 
ing took  a  walk  with  a  naturalist. 

"  Do  you  notice  anything  peculiar  in  the 
movement  of  those  wasps?"  he  asked  as 
he  pointed  to  a  puddle  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

"  Nothing,  except  that  they  seem  to  come 
and  go,"  replied  one  of  the  boys. 

The  other  was  less  prompt  in  his  reply, 
but  he  had  observed  to  some  purpose.  "  I 
notice  that  they  fly  away  in  pairs,"  he  said. 
"One  has  a  little  pellet  of  mud;  the  other, 
nothing.  Are  there  drones  among  wasps, 
as  among  bees?" 

"Both  are  alike  busy,  and  each  went 
away  with  a  burden,"  replied  the  natural- 
ist. "The  one  you  thought  a  'do-nothing' 
had  a  mouthful  of  water.  They  reach 
their  nests  together;  the  one  deposits  his 
pellet  of  mud,  and  the  other  ejects  the  water 
upon  it,  which  makes  it  of  the  consistency  of 
mortar.  Then  they  paddle  it  upon  the 
nest  and  fly  away  for  more  materials.": 

You  see  one  boy  observed  a  little  and  the 
other  a  good  deal  more,  while  the  naturalist 
had  something  to  tell  them  that  surprised 
them  very  much.— ^-Selected. 


help  me  in  some  unintended  way.  Y(l 
firm's  goods  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  ytl 
helpful  character  is  what  commands  if 
patronage  of  your  house." 

Wordsworth  speaks  of  "that  best  pi 
tion  of  a  good  man's  life,  his  little,  namelt| 
unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  lovj 
Surely  these  acts  are  worthy  of  Won 
worth's  description.  Unintended  help  [ 
the  expression  of  our  real  character,  ancl 
always  beautiful  because  it  is  unselfish  zf 
sincere. — East  and  IV est. 


Eyes  Open. — An  observing  boy  will 
become  an  observing  man,  and  as  boy  and 
man  he  will  have  an  advantage  over  those 
who  have  not  cultivated  the  faculty.  A 
child  may  know  more  than  a  philosopher 


Unintended  Help. — A  commercial  man 
who  has  gained  a  valuable  list  of  customers 
for  his  firm,  was  told  by  one  of  the  best  of 
these  how  he  came  to  get  his  account:  "  Do 
you  remember  the  first  time  you  called  on 
me?"  asked  the  customer. 

"Well,  now,"  was  the  reply,  "I  can  not 
recollect  my  first  meeting  with  you." 

"  I  was  very  busy  and  very  tired  when  you 
entered  my  store  that  day,"  said  the  cus- 
tomer; "  I  was  taking  stock,  and  I  told  you 
I  had  no  order  for  you  for  that  reason.  You 
said  quietly  that  you  would  be  glad  to  help 
me,  as  you  had  some  spare  time  that  day; 
and  though  you  were  a  stranger,  1  took 
your  offer  and  asked  you  to  make  a  list  of 
some  shelves  of  goods.  You  did  so,  and, 
what  is  more,  you  came  back  with  me  in 
the  evening  and  helped  me  to  finish  up  my 
stock-taking,  and  went  away  without  askimg 
me  again  for  an  order.  T  liked  your  way 
of  taking  a  refusal,  and  your  unselfish  kind- 
ness; and  now  after  many  years  of  dealing 
with  you,  1  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  call  you 
my  friend.  '  Every  time  you  come  here  you 


From  the  Frying  Pan  into  the  Fire§- 
A  farmer's  son  wrote  a  city  friend  not  1< 
ago  asking  him  to  find  him  a  position 
town,  and  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  want 
to  get  away  from  home,  that  his  work  ^ 
monotonous.  In  this  he  was  right  to  a  c 
tain  extent.  All  work  consists  more 
less  in  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  o 
again,  and  in  this  probably  its  monot< 
consists. 

But  it  is  worth  the  consideration  of 
farmer's  boy  that  his  work  is  probably 
monotonous  than  that  of  any  other  worl 
If  you  go  into  a  factory  and  watch  a  mar 
a  machine,  you  notice  that  he  goes  throi 
the  same  set  of  motions  over  and  over,  u 
he  seems  almost  a  part  of  the  mach 
Perhaps  he  presses  a  lever  and  turn 
screw,  and  presses  the  lever  and  turns 
screw  again,  and  so  on  through  eight  I 
hours.    That  is  monotony  for  you.  I 
bad  for  his  body,  bad  for  his  brain,  and 
for  his  morals,  too,  for  when  release  coi  s 
the  temptation  is  to  seek  some  excitem  t 
as  a  relief  from  the  dreadful  sameness  If 
his  day's  work. 

The  bookkeeper  in  a  big  business  he  e 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  monotony,  e 
stands  day  after  day  at  his  ledger  set  ig 
down  columns  of  figures  and  adding  till 
up.  Sometimes  the  cramped  muscles  If 
his  right  hand  rebel  and  he  is  fortui  te 
if  he  is  not  altogether  incapacitated  for  is 
work. 

•  How  about  the  farmer's  boy  in  compjfr 
son  with  these  two?  There  is  samenes  in 
his  work,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  also  vari  |y. 
No  two  days  are  alike.  One  set  of  mus  es 
does  not  suffer  from  overwork  while  le 
rest  are  neglected.  Instead  every  mile 
in  his  body  is  called  upon  to  do  its  pi 
A  successful  farmer  needs  at  least  to  \ 
a  smattering  of  half  a  dozen  trades.  H 
in  no  danger  of  feeling  himself  a  rile 
machine.  He  must  constantly  use  his  is 
to  meet  the  emergencies  that  arise. 
The  boy  who  leaves  the  farm  because  Is 
work  is  monotonous,  needs  to  hunt  up  sjie 
different  planet  where  work  differs  es  n- 
tially  from  what  it  is  on  this  old  eart  »f 
Ours.  If  he  takes  a  position  in  the  cityle 
chances  are  that  he  will  find  that  he  nie 
a  leap  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  it 
he  has  exchanged  a  life  of  compara  ve 
change  and  variety  for  monotony  be>  id 
his  dreams. — Young,  People's  Weekly. 


No  Mistake. — "It  was  a  shame  to 
that  schoolhouse  right  in  the  midsl 
neighbor  Maddox's  farm." 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  know,"  was 
plied,  "that  he  made  the  county  a  preiU 
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of  the  site,  a  two-acre  grove,  and  a  fine  free- 
stone spring  of  water." 

"Is  the  man  a  crank,  or  is  he  crazy?" 
was  asked. 

"He  is  neither,"  was  answered;  "but 
in  my  opinion  he  has  made  the  biggest 
mistake  of  his  life." 

It  was  fall  when  school  began,  and,  though 
it  was  a  busy  season  on  the  farm,  the  boys 
Dften  went  at  dinner  recess  to  have  a  pleas- 
ant chat  with  farmer  Maddox.  One  day 
tie  said:  "  I  had  once  a  queer  neighbor,  boys, 
i  very  queer  neighbor,  for  he  didn't  like 
boys  at  all,  yet  had  three  of  his  own.  Now, 
le  had  some  wild  goose  plum  trees  near  his 
louse,  and  once  some  mischievous  boys 
•obbed  them,  when  next  day  whack  went 
lis  axe  and  down  came  the  trees.  Then 
;ecret  visits  were  paid  to  his  elder  bushes 
or  whistles  and  popguns,  and  whack  went 
he  axe,  and  down  fell  the  bushes.  After- 
vard,  a  noble  chestnut  tree  was  robbed,  and 
hat  went,  too.  I  didn't  know  what  the 
jueer  man  would  do  next,  so  I  went  to 
;ee  him,  and  said:  'Neighbor,  I  am  sorry 
o  see  you  using  your  axe  so  freely  about 
lere,  just  because  youv'e  been  robbed  a 
ime  or  two.  There  are  two  sides  to  every 
luestion,  my  friend,  and  two  sides  to  every 
>oy;  and  you  must  look  at  both  sides  before 
'ou  can  come  to  a  fair  and  square  under- 
tanding  of  him.'  But  my  neighbor  wouldn't 
isten,  and  before  the  next  spring  he  had 
;one  where  he  hoped  there  were  no  more 
toys.  Now,  my  children,  if  there  is  such  a 
ountry,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  it.  I  have 
wo  boys;  they  are  grown  up  and  gone  now, 
nd  I  can  say,  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  they 
ever  gave  their  dear  mother  and  me  a 
ang  of  grief  in  their  lives.  I  wish  I  had 
Dme  more:  a  dozen  wouldn't  be  too  many; 
nd  I  am  going  to  take  you  all  for  mine, 
hall  clasp  you  to  my  heart,  and  hold  you 
here,  my  own  dear  boys.    Now,  children, 

have  plenty  of  elder  bushes,  plenty  of 
Ihina  trees;  so  get  as  many  popguns  as  you 
'ant,  and  whistles,  too.  Come  boldly  in  at 
le.  front  gate.  I  keep  no  dog,  and  be  as- 
ured,  there  is  always  a'  welcome  waiting 
)r  you  at  my  house.  Behind  your  school- 
ouse  I  have  planted  a  melon  patch  just 
>r  you.  As  soon  as  you  think  they  are 
pe,  you  shall  have  a  wagon  to  carry  them 
)  your  different  homes.  I  have  plenty  of 
ther  fruit,  too,  boys.  Come  and  help  me 
ijoy  it.  Be  manly  and  honest,  remember- 
ig  that  as  the  boy  is,  so  will  be  the  man." 

A  rainy  fall  set  in,  and  farmers  were  in 
istress.  So  suddenly  and  continuously 
ad  the  rain  fallen,  that  corn  and  fodder 
ere  spoiling  on  the  stalks,  and  hay  was 
laying  in  the  meadows.  Farmer  Mad- 
ax's  crop  was  all  safely  housed,  his  barn 
id  cribs  were  full,  his  fields  all  bare. 

"It  was  those  blessed  boys  did  it,"  he 
lid,  his  eyes  swimming  in  tears.  "  I 
ways  said  that  love  would  beget  love, 
tat  kindness  would  receive  a  reward  even 

this  world,  but  it  was  so  little  I  did,  and 
»  big  a  reward  I  received.  God  bless  the 
■>ys,  is  my  earnest  prayer." — M.  Jeanie 
iALLARY,  in  Rose  of  Sharon. 


Blessed  te  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth 
>  with  benefits.— Psalm  lxviii:  19. 


A  SONG  OP  TRUST. 

Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  still  glows; 
Above  the  thorn  there  smiles  the  rose; 

God  sends  the  stars  into  the  night; 
And  grief  shall  give  way  to  delight; 
Trust  Him,  and  find  the  paths  all  bright 

That  lead  to  the  hereafter. 
For  every  deed  begun, 
For  every  strife  of  conscience  won, 
For  every  kindly  service  done, 

The  path  of  life  grows  clearer; 
God's  hand  is  ever  at  our  side; 
God's  voice  is  ever  close  to  guide; 
Trust  Him,  and  so  be  satisfied; 

Each  hour  makes  heaven  nearer! — Selected. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eleventh  Month  7th  to  12th): 
Quarterly  Meetings: 

Philadelphia,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Third-day, 
Eleventh  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Abington,  at  Germantown,  Phila.,  Fifth-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eleventh 
Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 
Eleventh  Month  8th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Bradford,  at  Marshallton,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh 
Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 

New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day, 
Eleventh  Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month 
9th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  10th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth  day,  Eleventh-Month  10th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  10th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month 
10th,  at  10  a,  m. 

Evesham,  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 
Eleventh  Month  1 2th,  at  10  a.m. 


The  season  has  arrived  when  the  various  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Round  Tables  and  Reading  Circles  among  Friends 
resume  their  activities.  Many  papers  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  the  Society  will  be  prepared  for  and 
read  at  these  gatherings  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  Editor  of  The  Friend  would  appreciate  the  favor, 
if  the  writers  of  these  papers  would  forward  them  to  him, 
after  they  have  been  read  at  the  gathering  for  which 
they  were  prepared.  Lest  some  valuable  paper  should 
be  withheld  through  the  modesty  of  its  author,  inter- 
ested Friends  are  desired  to  request  such  for  publication 
in  our  columns. 


Last  week,  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Northern  District  gave  to  Benjamin 
Vail,  a  minister  of  that  meeting,  a  minute  for  Gospel 
service  in  connection  with  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, which  convenes  this  week  at  Cedar  Grove,  near 
Woodland,  in  that  State. 


At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
held  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  on  the  27th  ult.,  a 
minute  for  religious  labor  was  ganted  to  one  of  their 
ministers,  C.  Virginia  Sellew.  Her  prospect  embraced 
the  visiting  of  some  families  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, attending  some  of  the  smaller  meetings  in  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  holding  of  one  or 
more  appointed  meetings  in  the  meeting-house  at 
Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  in  this  city. 

Report  of  the  Reading  and  Tea  Meeting  Com- 
mittee, at  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  held  Tenth  Month  27TH. — On  Eleventh 
Month  15th,  1909,  the  first  Tea  Meeting  of  the  season 
was  held.  Edward  M.  Wistar  presided.  Isaac  Sharp- 
less  gave  an  address  on  "Western  Quakerism."  He 
had  recently  visited  the  West,  and  described  most  in- 
terestingly the  conditions  of  the  various  meetings.  He 
pointed  out  that  our  problems  are  not  necessarily  their 


problems,  and  that  a  mutual  interest  and  sympathy 
might  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs 
on  both  sides. 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Twelfth  Month  3rd.  the 
Children's  Tea  Meeting  was  held  and  fifty-seven  boys 
and  girls  from  within  the  limits  of  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing attended.  The  Meeting  was  addressed  by  Rebecca 
S.  Conard  and  Horatio  C.  Wood.  Rebecca  S.  Conard 
gave,  a  clear  and  forceful  interpretation  of  the  eight 
queries,  or  eight  questions  as  she  called  them.  In  har- 
mony with  the  theme  of  the  first  speaker,  Horatio  C. 
Wood  gave  an  impressive  talk  on  "Where  Art  Thou?" 
and  "  Where  is  Thy  Brother?  "  1  le  pointed  to  fields  of 
service  in  the  home  and  in  the  world  and  tried  to  make 
the  children  feel  their  accountability  to  God  and  their 
duty  to  their  brothers.  The  audience  was  wide-awake 
and  responsive  and  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  were 
expressed  by  both  parents  and  children. 

"What  are  we  Reading''  was  the  subject  considered 
at  the  next  Tea  Meeting,  held  First  Month  17th,  1910. 
at  which  Alfred  C.  Garrett  presided.  There  were  four 
papers  read  by  members  of  the  Meeting.  Anne  S. 
Lippincott,  under  the  title  "Our  Literary  Perils." 
graphically  described  the  dangers  of  trashv.  discon- 
nected and  light  reading.  Stanley  R.  Yarnall  then 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "The  Reading  of  Chi'- 
dren."  based  on  his  experience  with  the  children  of  his 
school.  After  having  had  each  child  write  down  the 
names  of  books  read  during  the  summer  vacation,  he 
felt  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  more  and  better 
reading  among  them.  Agnes  L.  Tierney  then  presented 
apaperon  "  A  Few  Hints  to  Young  People  on  Reading." 
in  which  she  advised  the  young  people  in  their  choice 
in  reading,  especially  in  the  fields  of  current  literature 
and  of  fiction.  George  M.  Warner  followed  with  some 
helpful  thoughts  on  "The  Influence  of  Reading  on 
Character,"  in  which  he  spoke  earnestly  of  the  need  of 
reading  books  that  touch  our  better  natures,  and  feed 
our  higher  spiritual  lives,  as  well  as  those  that  give 
literary  entertainment. 

At  the  Tea  Meeting  held  Second  Month  21st,  Edward 
W.  Evans  presided.  Rufus  M.  Jones  gave  an  inspiring 
talk  on  "Caroline  Stephen  as  a  Quaker  Mystic."  He 
prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  short  account  of  some 
women  mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  then  in  an 
illuminating  talk  emphasized  the  importance  of  Caro- 
line Stephen's  contribution  to  the  mystical  thought  cf 
Quakerism. 

The  last  Tea  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  Third 
Month  1 8th.  George  M.  Warner  presided.  Prof.  George 
William  Knox,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  ad- 
dressed the  Meeting.  His  subject,  "Faith  in  Christ.'' 
was  reverently  and  helpfully  presented.  He  laid  stress 
on  the  truth  that  faith  is  not  dependent  on  intellectual 
belief  and  urged  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  means  of  strengthening  that  faith  which 
has  its  springs  within  the  heart. 

In  reviewing  the  Meetings  of  the  past  year,  it  is 
impressive  to  notice  the  concern  which  the  various 
speakers  had  for- the  highest  welfare  of  the  Meetings. 
A  call  to  thoughtfulness  for  those  beyond  our  borders; 
an  exhortation  to  feed  the  mind  and  spirit  with  the 
food  that  is  needful  for  it;  a  presentation  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  spiritual  communion,  and  an  exposition  of  that 
deep  abiding  faith  which  holds  through  all  stress  of  con- 
troversy and  of  adversity,  were  the  engagements  of 
these  Meetings. 

For  the  Committee. 

Morris  E.  Leeds,  Chairman. 


The  appointed  meeting  at  Mansfield.  N.  J.,  First- 
day  afternoon,  the  23rd  ult..  was  well  attended  the 
house  being  nearly  filled  with  a  serious-minded  bodv  of 
townspeople  and  country  folk  from  the  neighboring 
farms.  The  season  of  worship  was  felt  to  be  one  of 
deep  earnestness,  wherein  the  presence  of  the  dear 
Master  was  felt  to  the  comfort  of  souls. 


A  correspondent  writes: — "I  have  no  book  here 
to  refer  to,  but  I  was  surpised  to  read  in  '  Westtown 
Notes.'  in  the  last  Friend,  that  'Margaret  Fell  was  the 
first  woman  Friend.'  It  is  certainly  recorded  in  some 
Friend's  writings  that  Elizabeth  Hooten  holds  that 
place,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken." 


Harrisburg.  Penna..  Tenth  Month  31ST,  1910. — 
On  First-dav.  Tenth  Month  30th.  Harrisburg  Friends 
were  favored  with  a  most  welcome  visit  from  Susanna 
Kite,  Ellen  Bromley,  and  Joseph  Thomasson,  all  of 
Philadelphia,  who  left  messages  of  encouragement  with 
us. 

Beginning  with  next  First-day.  the  place  of  meeting 
has  been  changed  to  room  208.  Trustees'  Building, 
formerly  the  Floyd  Building,  8  North  Market  Square. 
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This  brings  the  room  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town  and 
will  be  a  trifle  more  convenient  for  every  one. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference.— A 
Conference  for  the  consideration  of  the  Revised  Book 
of  Discipline,  under  the  care  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Eighth  Month 
last,  will  be  held  at  Media,  Pa.,  on  Third-day,  Eleventh 
Month  15th,  from  2.45  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  committee 
have  arranged  the  following  program: 

1.  The  Spirit  and  Method  of  the  Revision,  by  Davis 

H.  Forsythe. 

2.  The  Powers  of  Women's  Meetings,  by  Elizabeth 

S.  Pennell. 

3.  The  Queries,  by  Ann  Sharpless. 

4.  The  Society  of  Friends  as  a  Church,  and  Church 

Government,  by  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads. 
After  the  paper  on  the  Queries,  a  few  minutes  will  be 
allowed  for  questions  and  discussion;  and  after  the  last 
paper  there  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  considerable  time  for 
discussion. 


Westtown  Notes. 

On  First-day  evening  last,  William  B.  Harvey  spoke 
to  the  girls  on  "  Friendly  Missionary  Work."  and 
Frances  R.  Taylor  addressed  the  boys  on  "Quaker 
Philanthropy." 

At  last  week's  meeting  of  the  teachers'  Quaker  Dis- 
cipline class,  Davis  H.  Forsythe  spoke  on  the  recent 
revision  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Discipline, 
the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  committee  that  made  it. 

Carroll  T.  Brown,  who  spent  some  weeks  last 
summer  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  lectured  before 
the  Westtown  Literary  Union  on  "Cambridge''  last 
Fourth-day  evening,  giving  an  interesting  account  of 
the  university,  the  life  and  work  there,  along  with  his 
own  impressions  and  reflections. 

Gathered  Notes. 

Britain's  Government. — London  talk  about  royal- 
ty is  to  the  effect  that  England's  new  queen,  Mary,  is 
even  more  than  a  power  behind  a  throne.  "  1  must  ask 
May" — that  is.  Queen  Mary — is  becoming  a  byword 
in  court  circles.  It  is  King  George's  invariable  reply 
when  he  is  asked  for  instructions  on  any  point,  from 
arrangements  for  a  shooting  party  to  the  settlement  of 
an  important  ministerial  question.  The  Cabinet  Min- 
isters have  become  accustomed  now  when  discussing 
matters  of  state  to  deal  chiefly  with  Queen  Mary,  even 
when  the  king  is  present.  They  have  formed  very 
decided  opinions  concerning  her  ability  and  insight 
and  also  of  her  knowledge  of  precedents  governing  the 
relation  of  the  Crown  to  ministerial  matters.  Although 
her  affiliations  have  been  Conservative  and  anti-Liberal, 
her  advice  to  the  king  is  always  strictlv  constitutional, 
and  given  with  admirably  assumed  deference  to  the 
king's  responsibility.  In  household  matters,  here  chief 
care  is  economy.  Already  she  has  planned  extensive 
retrenchments  in  the  private  expenditures  of  the  royal 
family.  She  also  cultivates  simplicity  in  these  respects 
setting  to  the  royal  household  an  example  which  the 
spoiled  officials  do  not  appreciate.  Family  prayers  have 
become  so  regular  and  frequent  that  among  themselves 
they  speak  of  the  Court  as  "  the  conventicle."  In  short, 
there  has  been  a  complete  transformation  from  the  gay 
days  of  King  Edward. — Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  warning  that  the  original  supply 
of  hickory,  the  best  American  fuel  wood  and  the  most 
difficult  to  replace  in  case  of  a  shortage  of  American 
hard  woods,  is  approaching  exhaustion,  is  given  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  shows  that 
virgin  hickory,  the  chief  source  of  supply,  is  disappear- 
ing rapidly,  and  that  there  are  no  foreign  sources  which 
can  be  drawn  upon.  The  bulletin  says  hickory  has  a 
number  of  important  special  uses  for  which  no  satis- 
factory substitute  is  known;  that  fully  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  merchantable  hickory  cut  each  year  is  wasted; 
that  the  total  amount  of  hickory  consumed  annually 
probably  is  not  less  than  450,000,000  feet;  that  the 
vehicle  industry  takes  about  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cut;  that  there  are  now  about  100,000,000  acres 
of  land  on  which  hickory  is  growing  naturally,  and  that 
hickory  users  should  co-operate  to  prevent  shortage. 

A  strike  of  express  wagon  drivers  and  helpers  has 
occurred  in  New  York  City,  which  has  been  attended 
with  rioting.  It  is  stated  that  the  men  are  striking  for 
ten  hours  a  day,  "no  doubling  up"  and  night  trips  and 
no  handling  of  bundles  before  the  time  they  are  to 
report  for  work.    There  has  also  been  a  similar  strike 


in  Jersey  City,  in  consequence  of  which  Governor  Fort, 
of  New  Jersey,  issued  an  order  for  all  members  of  the 
Third  Regiment,  National  Guard,  to  assemble  at  their 
respective  armories  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  service  in  the  express  strike  disorders  in  Jesrey  City. 
If  conditions  warrant  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  it  is 
said,  the  governor  will  command  their  immediate 
mobilization.  The  governor  stated  that  he  had  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company 
"in  which  I  was  informed  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
would  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
any  of  its  property  in  the  riot  district."  The  chief  of 
police  has  issued  orders  to  shoot  strikers  or  any  person 
caught  inciting  to  riot  or  interfering  with  the  police  in 
the  performance  of  duty. 

Alan  R.  Hawley  and  Augustus  Post,  two  aeronauts 
who  started  from  St.  Louis  on  the  17th  ult.,  finally 
reached  a  point  in  the  wilds  of  Canada  on  the  19th, 
after  a  journey  through  the  air  of  approximately  1450 
miles  in  forty-six  hours.  This  is  said  to  exceed  all  other 
records  as  to  distance  in  an  aerial  journey. 

The  Census  Bureau,  in  a  bulletin  on  mortality  statis- 
tics, says  that  of  a  total  of  210,507  deaths  among  certain 
persons  gainfully  empoyed,  typhoid  claimed  2.2  per 
cent.;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  14.8;  cancer,  5.5;  apop- 
lexy and  paralysis,  7.3;  heart  disease,  1 1.9;  pnuemonia, 
8;  Bright's  disease,  8.5;  suicide,  2.6,  and  accident,  10.5. 
Among  the  occupied  women  the  percentage  included 
tuberculosis,  21;  typhoid,  2.8;  cancer,  8.1;  apoplexy 
and  paralysis,  5.9;  heart  disease,  10.3;  pneumonia,  7; 
Bright's  disease,  7.3;  suicide,  1.6;  accident,  3.2. 

President  Taft  has  appointed  William  H.  Lewis,  a 
colored  man,  to  be  assistant  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  stated  to  be  an  able  lawyer,  and 
has  been  lately  serving  as  an  Assistant  United  States 
District  Attorney  at  Boston,  Mass. 

It  is  stated  that  plans  have  been  made  for  the  build- 
ing of  three  subways  in  New  York  Cty,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  from  eighty  to  ninety  million  dollars. 

Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  in  a  late  address 
in  Kansas  City,  answered  arguments  issued  by  anti- 
prohibition  leaders  that  prohibition  has  injured  Kansas 
and  that  the  law  is  not  enforced  in  that  State.  He  said: 
"If  any  bewer  or  distiller  can  show  me  a  saloon  or  open 
'joint'  in  Kansas  I  will  close  it  at  once  or  resign."  The 
speaker  read  letters  from  mayors  and  judges  in  various 
parts  of  Kansas  to  prove  that  the  prohibitory  law  is 
effective  and  that  since  it  has  been  rigidly  enforced 
bank  deposits  have  increased,  crime  has  decreased,  real 
estate  has  risen  in  value  and  general  business  conditions 
have  improved. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  Lisbon  of  the  28th  ult. 
mentioned  that  the  separation  of  the  church  and  the 
state  was  announced  in  a  decree  issued  by  the  provi- 
sional government  to-day.  Another  decree  published 
declares  for  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Government 
has  declined  the  invitation  to  attend  a  Requiem  Mass 
for  the  victims  of  the  revolution  on  the  ground  that  it 
desires  to  remain  neutral  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
press  generally  favors  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
government,  with  a  president  and  a  cabinet  similar  to 
that  in  the  United  Sates,  in  preference  to  the  system 
of  parliamentary  government  generally  in  vogue  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  is  stated  that  a  military  con- 
spiracy against  the  republic  has  been  discovered  and 
thirty-two  officers  of  the  army  have  been  arrested. 

A  despatch  of  the  25th  ult.  from  The  Hague  says: 
"The  International  Court  of  Arbitration  rendered  its 
decisions  in  the  Orinoco  claims  case  to-day.  The  um- 
pire's award  is  declared  null  on  four  points  and  the 
American  company  is  awarded  $46,867  with  three  per 
cent,  interest  since  Sixth  Month  16th,  1903,  and  seven 
thousand  dollars  costs.  The  tribunal  rejected  the  Amer- 
ican contentions  on  the  other  points  in  dispute.  To- 
day's decision  disposes  of  a  long-standing  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Venezuela.  The  Orinoco 
Steamship  Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  was 
granted  certain  exclusive  privileges  by  the  Government 
of  Venezuela,  but  the  agreement  was  subsequently 
repudiated  by  President  Castro.  The  steamship  com- 
pany instituted  an  action  for  $  1 ,400,000  damages.  The 
case  was  eventually  submitted  to  Dr.  Charles  Barge 
who  as  umpire,  on  Second  Month  2nd,  1904,  awarded 
the  company  $28,700.  The  company  appealed  to  the 
American  Government,  which  refused  to  accept  the 
decision  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  The  case  then  went  to  The 
Hague  Court." 

The  State  Department  has  been  informed  by  Ameri- 
can Consul  General  John  H.  Snodgrass,  at  Moscow, 
that  the  Russian  Council  of  Ministers  has  unanimously 
decided  to  permit  the  Jews  free  domicile  in  twelve  vil- 
lages from  which  heretofore  they  have  been  excluded. 


A  despatch  from  Naples  of  the  35th  ult.  states'  |t 
the  reports  to-night  from  the  storm  and  vole  to 
stricken  districts  on  the  coast  reduce  the  estimatbf 
yesterday's  fatalities  to  about  one  hundred.  Accp- 
panying  the  storm  were  a  cloud-burst,  a  tidal  wave  «d 
violent  eruptions  from  Mount  Vesuvius  and  fro  ja 
crater  suddenly  opened  on  the  summit  of  the  longK- 
tinct  Mount  Epomeo,  on  the  Island  of  Ischia.  Evl- 
where  to-day  the  beautiful  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Naps 
and  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  yesterday  were  gfcn 
and  radiant  with  orange,  lemon  and  mandarin  tfes 
are  to-day  strewn  with  debris  and  overrun  with  rirs 
of  mud  and  ashes  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  Hum 
bodies  and  the  carcasses  of  dumb  animals  have  I  pi 
discovered  in  the  molten  stream. 


NOTICES. 

Notice. — The  Westtown  Old  Scholars'  Associam 
will  hold  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Reunion  at  Fourth  id 
Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Sixth-day,  Eleventh  M<|th 
1  ith,  1910,  from  five  until  ten  o'clock,  p.  m. 

All  Westonians,  with  their  husbands,  wives  and  J- 
dren  are  invited. 

Supper  will  be  served  to  a  part  of  the  compan 
six  o'clock,  and  to  the  remainder  at  6.45  o'clock, 
rangements  have  been  made  to  enable  those  natuily 
associated  to  sit  together.    Recent  graduating  chfes 
will  be  given  special  tables  or  arranged  into  grouf  in 
the  committee  room.  An  effort  Will  be  made  to  gi\|lll 
a  comfortable  and  leisurely  meal,  avoiding  conges 
in  the  halls  and  on  the  stairs,  and  to  facilitate  t 
plans  it  is  requested  that  those  attending  should  e 
the  building  through  the  eastern  meeting-room. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  MEETING  AT  7.45. 

Opening  Remarks  by  the  President  and  Readin 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Thos.K.  Br< 
Registrar's  Report,  Henry  T.  Brown. 
Treasurer's  Report,  Arthur  N.  Leeds. 
What  Our  Annual  Subscriptions  Have  Done  for  V\|t 

town,  Walter  Brinton. 
Report  on  the  Centennial  Memorial  Fund,  Morri 
Leeds. 

The  Duty  and  Opportunity  of  the  Hour,  Isaac  Sharplfe. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street.— 
following  books  have  recently  been  added  to 
Library: 

Brooks — An  American  Citizen. 
BurF — The  Autobiography. 

Marion  Harland's  Autobiography. 
MacChesney — Abraham   Lincoln,   the  Tribute  < 

Century. 
Mackay — Across  Papua. 
Franklin — Life  of  Daniel  Coit  Gilman. 
Montgomery — Western  Women  in  Eastern  Lands. 
Wade — Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin. 
McManus— Our  Little  French  Cousin. 
A  full  set  of  Francis  Parkman's  Works;  13  vols. 

S.  E.  Williams,  Libraru 


E 


Notice. — Suitable  Friends  are  wanted  to  takt 
oversight  of  the  School  for  Indian  children  at  Tunes 
N  Y.  The  School  is  in  session  and  our  superinten 
and  matron  have  been  called  away  by  sickness. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  promptly 
persons  who  may  feel  a  willingness  to  help  in  this 
portant  work. 

For  information,  address 

Zebedee  Haines,  Westgrove.  1 
or.  Ann  W.  Fry,  No.  6433  Jefferson  S  t 
Mt.  Airy,  Germantown,  Phi;! 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  let 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi  |t 
6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  t»s 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  c  te; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  1  eh 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  P 
'phone  1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintende 

Married.— At  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  on  Sixth  Monthjjjh, 
1910,  James  G,  Vail,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Anr  E. 
Vail,  of  Media,  Pa.,  and  Ruth  M.  Russell,  dauj  !*r 
of  J.  Kirk  and  Matilda  M.  Russell,  of  Cleveland,  <  to 


Died. — At  Dublin,  Ind.,  on  the  seventh  of  I1 
Month,  1910,  Eliza  Pickett,  in  the  eighty-first 
of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  and  for  many  yea 
elder  of  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and 
a  daughter  of  the  late  David  Huddleston. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street.  Phila. 
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Doctrine — Experience — Practice. 

As  the  apostle  places  faith,  hope  and 
:harity  in  an  abiding  arch,  with  charity  as 
ts  keystone;  so  it  seems  allowable  to  de- 
scribe the  Christian  religion  as  an  arch 
insisting  of  doctrine-,  experience  and  prac- 
:ice,  with  experience  as  the  central  stone 
)f  the  structure;  yet  each  being  an  essential 
;lement,  as  no  one  of  them  alone  is  a  suffi- 
:ient  definition  of  Christianity. 

In  this  most  practical  age,  the  emphasis 
s  being  placed  upon  the  practice  of  Christ's 
eligion.  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear, 
n  a  comparative  study  of  the  religions  of 
he  world,  from  being  subjected  to  the 
)ractical  test.  If  results — actual  accom- 
>lishments — are  demanded,  no  other  re- 
igion  has  so  transformed  such  a  vast  num- 
>er  of  individual  lives  as  to  vitally  effect 
or  good  the  social  fabric  of  nations  and 
:ountries.  .  The  moral  and  spiritual  teach- 
ngs  of  Christ  are  beyond  comparison  with 
hose  of  any  other  religious  teacher  in  the 
vorld's  history,  both  in  their  purity  and 
n  their  forceful  appeal  to  the  hearts  and 
:onsciences  of  men.  But  the  convincing, 
inanswerable  proof  that  Christianity  is 
he  one  religion  is  that  which  it  has  accom- 
>lished  and  continues  to  accomplish — its 
esults. 

The  placing  of  the  emphasis  in  religion 
)n  the  life  has  produced  in  the  religious 
vorld  a  state  or  condition  amounting  almost 

0  a  fad,  in  which  doctrine  is  decried  under 
he  opprobrious  epithet  of  dogma.  We  are 
requently  told  that  it  matters  little  what 

1  man's  belief  is,  so  that  his  life  is  right. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  conduct  proceeds 
rom  character — what  we  are? — and  also  that 
)ur  belief  has  much  to  do  with  what  we  are, 
is  well  as  what  we  do?    Can  any  one  be 


a  Christian  and  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  possibility  of  approach  to 
Him?  "He  that  cometh  to  God  must  be- 
lieve that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  seek  after  Him."  Will  not 
our  attitude  toward  the  Saviour  of  men  and 
our  relation  to  Him  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  our  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
think  ye  of  Christ?"  Does  not  this  an- 
swer involve  even  such  questions  as  the 
authenticity,  inspiration  and  authority  of 
Scripture?  Probably  nothing  has  more 
influenced  our  thought  of  Christ  than  what 
the  Scriptures  say  concerning  Him.  Out- 
side of  these  writings,  the  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  his  life  and  teachings 
are  very  meager  indeed.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  learn  what  Luke,  John,  Peter  and  Paul 
thought  of  Christ:  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
clearly  indicate  their  conception  of  the 
character  and  work  of  their  Master.  How 
their  portrayal  of  these  will  influence  our 
thought  and  judgment  will  depend  largely 
upon  our  belief  regarding  the  character  of 
their  writings.  Were  these  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles mere  human  compositions?  or  were  they 
Divinely  inspired  and  authorized  writings? 
If  the  former,  then  the  ardent  love  and 
high  regard  of  his  disciples  for  Him  may 
have  betrayed  them  into  exaggerated  views 
of  his  character  and  work;  if  the  latter,  then 
He  is  what  they  declared  Him  to  be,  and 
what  they  wrote  that  He,  himself,  said 
He  was.  He  gave  the  practical  evidence 
concerning  himself,  when,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  John  the  Baptist,  "Art  thou 
He  that  cometh,  or  look  we  for  another?" 
He  replied,  "Go  tell  John  the  things  which 
ye  hear  and  see;  the  blind  receive  their 
sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead 
are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good 
tidings  preached  unto  them."  (R.  V.) 

The  apostle  John  says:  "That  which  we 
have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our 
hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of 
life  .  .  .  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you."  (R.  V.) 
Paul  wrote,  "  I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ;  and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  that  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith,  the  faith 
which  is  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me 


and  gave  Himself  up  for  me."  (R.  V.)  These 
are  experiences  at  first  hand.  However 
fully  we  may  accept  the  record  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  Christ;  however  correct 
may  be  our  thinking  concerning  Him;  how- 
ever much  we  may  have  learned  about 
Him  from  others;  these  cannot  make  us 
Christians.  It  is  the  personal  experience  of 
his  saving  love — the  coming  to  a  place 
where  we  can  say  with  Paul,  "Christ  liveth 
in  me."  He  also  says,  "It  pleased  God  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me."  It  is  this  having 
Christ  in  us — or  our  being  in  Him  that 
makes  us  his.  This  experience  is  described 
by  the  apostle  in  the  words:  "If  any  man 
is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  the  old 
things  are  passed  away;  behold  they  are 
become  new."  (R.  V.)  When  we  can  say: 
"God,  being  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when  we 
were  dead  through  our  trespasses,  made 
us  alive  together  with  Christ"  (R.  V.); 
then  we  shall  know  that  in  Christ  God 
"was  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  and  that  in 
Him  "we  have  our  redemption,  through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses." 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  about  Christ — 
we  must  "know  Him,"  both  in  "the  power 
of  his  resurrection  and  the  fellowship  of 
his  sufferings."  An  inward  experience  of 
the  Divine  life,  resulting  in  a  corresponding 
outward  life  of  holiness  and  righteousness, 
was  what  the  early  Friends  insisted  upon, 
in  place  of  notions  about  religion  and  an 
observance  of  outward  ceremonies. 

Christianity,  without  doubt,  has  its  basic 
doctrines — without  which  it  would  not  be 
the  Christian  religion — but  its  appeal  is  not 
primarily  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  heart 
and  conscience.  The  intellectual  knowl- 
edge of  religious  truth  is  desirable,  but, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  by  anoth- 
er in  last  week's  issue,  it  "must  be  coupled 
with  a  real  religious  experience"  "to  be 
effective."  The  placing  of  the  emphasis 
upon  right  living  is  well  enough  if  we  come 
to  realize  that  such  living  is  possible  only 
to  those  who  "are  his  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 

In  matters  of  everyday  life  the  practical 
things  are  learned  by  experiment  which 
results  in  experience.  These  were  the  results 
of  convictions  which  became  doctrines  to 
those  who  held  them.    The  great  inven- 
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tions,  which  now  are  "doing  things"  in 
the  material  world,  were  each  brought  into 
practise  through  the  experience  of  some 
one  which  resulted  from  his  doctrine  on 
that  particular  subject.  Is  it  not  true  in 
the  spiritual  realm  that  doctrine  underlies 
the  experience  which  produces  the  truly 
good  living? 

In  a  recent  editorial  note,  The  Friend 
(London)  quotes  from  an  address  before 
the  Congregational  Union  by  Silvester 
Home,  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  baser  betrayal  of  the  crown 
rights  of  our  Saviour  than  to  cease  to  talk 
about  repentance,  forgiveness,  conversion, 
salvation  and  immortality,  because  we  are 
assured  that  in  the  literary  laboratories 
of  to-day  sin  and  guilt,  having  been  philo- 
sophically treated,  have  evaporated  out  of 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 

Let  the  arch  remain — let  us  not  try  to 
tear  it  down — a  genuine  and  personal  ex- 
perience of  Christ  as  Saviour,  on  the  one 
hand,  proceeding  from  sound  doctrine  and 
on  the  other,  resulting  in  a  godly,  Christ- 
like life.   ^^^^ 

Transplanting  a  World. 

The  idea  was  not  original  with  us.  We 
had  found  it  in  the  garden  of  a  friend.  She 
had  taken  pleasure  in  showing  us  young 
trees  and  shrubs  which  she  had  carried 
from  distant  places.  These  from  year  to 
year,  as  they  increased  in  size  and  beauty, 
made  a  permanent  memory  of  pleasant 
visits  and  adorned  her  garden  after  the 
manner  of  an  illustrated  geography  book. 
So  as  we  traveled  from  place  to  place  in  the 
old  world  we  made  a  point  of  collecting 
seeds  of  wild  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  that 
on  a  somewhat  extended  plan  we  might 
imitate  this  idea  of  transplanting  the  at- 
tractions of  a  foreign  flora  to  our  own 
domain.  From  Great  Britain  we  brought 
acorns,  holly  and  hawthorn  seeds,  two 
varieties  of  broom,  foxgloves  and  the  like. 
Some  of  these  had  specially  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. They  had  been  gathered  by  some 
kind  friend,  or  we  had  found  them  near 
the  home  or  the  last  resting  place  of  some 
illustrious  name  in  history,  or  some  worthy 
in  our  Society.  In  Switzerland  our  so- 
journ was  amongst  the  grand  cone-bear- 
ing forests  of  the  Jura.  The  cones  at- 
tracted us  by  their  size  and  beauty.  We 
carried  some  of  them  to  our  rooms  and 
were  delighted  to  find  the  little  winged 
seeds  loosening  from  the  cones  under 
the  influence  of  in-door  warmth.  Our 
final  harvest  of  these  seeds  made  quite 
a  bulk  in  our  trunks.  This,  however,  was 
not  all.  Several  highways,  leading  into 
St.  Croix,  were  bordered  with  thrifty 
specimens  of  the  mountain  ash.  They 
were  a  mass  of  scarlet  berries,  making  a 
startling  contrast  with  the  white  snow. 
We  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  berries, 
dried  them  and  added  them  to  our  store. 
Then  on  the  mountain  sides  the  buds  of 


the  beeches  under  the  winter  sun  made  a 
hazy  mantle  of  purple  that  was  quite  a 
feature  in  the  landscape.  When  we  drew 
near  to  investigate,  we  found  children 
gathering  the  nuts  that  had  fallen  to  the 
mossy  carpet  below.  We  had  visions  of 
groups  of  beeches  at  home,  clothed  in  hazy 
purple.  So  we  joined  the  children  and 
filled  our  pockets  with  the  nuts. 

In  Italy,  particularly  at  Florence  and 
Rome,  there  was  opportunity  to  make 
attractive  additions  to  our  collection.  In 
the  former  the  Michel  Angelo  Park,  Tasso's 
oak,  Galileo's  tower  and  Savonarola's  gar- 
den; in  the  latter,  the  Borghese  garden,  the 
Flaminian  and  Appian  Way,  Hadrian's 
Villa  and  the  Villa  D'Este,  indeed,  even 
the  Roman  Forum — all  these  were  put 
under  tribute,  and  we  felt  no  little  glee  as 
we  pictured  ourselves  pointing  out  to  visit- 
ors their  representative  of  these  interests 
in  tree  or  shrub  as  we  wandered  about  the 
precious  home  acres.  We  even  indulged 
in  some  anticipations  of  liberality  with  our 
store.  Our  friends  should  share  in  the 
young  seedlings  and  have  some  growing 
memento  of  a  far  away  land. 

This  was  our  vision,  as  late  in  the  Third 
Month  we  boarded  the  steamer  for  home. 
On  the  voyage  we  took  some  account  of 
stock,  and  were  amazed  at  the  quantity  of 
seed  we  had  gathered  in  the  seven  months. 
The  garden  rows,  however,  might  be  long, 
and  we  would  willingly  curtail  the  corn 
crop  to  accommodate  our  whole  store. 
Once  at  home,  a  favored  piece  of  ground 
was  chosen  and  great  care  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  rows.  Then  everything  was 
nicely  charted  and  the  seed  committed  to 
the  mellow  soil.  Frequent  rains  followed, 
the  spring  was  in  many  ways  most  favorable, 
and  our  hopes  were  high  for  the  realization 
of  our  dream.  It  would  therefore  seem 
quite  incredible  if  we  had  not  the  occular 
evidence  before  us  day  by  day  that  at  the 
end  of  six  months  not  a  single  plant  from 
any  of  these  seeds  has  been  visible  in  the 
rows.  Time  and  again  have  we  paced  up 
and  down  them,  straining  our  sight  to  its 
utmost  to  see  a  tiny  pine  or  holly,  an  oak, 
or  an  ash.  Weeds  there  were  in  abund- 
ance, but  none  of  our  hoped-for  treasures. 
These  seeds  were  out  of  their  natural  habi- 
tat, and  some  subtle  law  of  nature,  perhaps 
in  a  very  trifling  point,  had  likely  been 
violated,  so  that  they  would  not  germinate. 
An  expert,  doubtless,  would  smile  at  our 
defeat  and  point  out  the  cause  of  our  failure. 
To  us,  good  seed,  careful  planting,  and  rich 
soil,  had  represented  all  that  we  conceived 
to  be  necessary  for  growth. 

As  we  ponder  the  experience  the  lessons 
are  multiplied.  Some  of  them  are  too 
obvious  for  comment.  Some  others,  al- 
though obvious,  belong  to  that  class  of 
lessons  that  "all  know  and  never  seem  to 
learn."  We,  every  one  of  us,  are  in  some 
measure,  engaged  in  transplanting  worlds. 
In  the  main  they  are  worlds  of  ideas  or 
feelings — our  own  little  worlds  which  we 
should  like,  generally  for  some  good  reason, 
to  put  upon  our  neighbors  or  upon  a  be- 
nighted people  far  away.  With  what  "zeal 
have  we,  and  especially  with  what  zeal  j 
have  those  who  have  preceded  us  •  in  the , 


Society  of  Friends,  labored  with  lives  ;  A 
pens  to  transplant  the  world  of  revezH 
truth  that  separated  us  as  a  people  in  |e 
beginning!  Had  this  good  seed  all  gerf 
nated  and  grown,  what  an  army  we  shop 
now  be !  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  ref  tt 
that  all  this  seed  sowing  has  been  uninfrl- 
gent.  The  seed  sowing  in  our  garden  M 
not  appear  so  to  us.  It  was  not  int<l* 
gence  alone  that  was  needed.  It  Is 
probably  a  little  expert  knowledge.  Scle 
special  point  as  to  the  time  or  the  metho<bf 
sowing.  And  how  is  this  special  kncl- 
edge  to  be  acquired?  The  world  in  Is 
sure  progress  is  answering  the  quest  m. 
We  live  in  the  age  of  the  commissm. 
Study  and  investigation  must  reveal  le 
causes  of  the  needs  to  which  we  wcfc 
minister.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  the  mig|y 
subject  of  poverty  has  been  under  exm 
examination  by  a  parliamentary  commi  ;e 
for  a  long  time.  In  our  own  country  cn- 
servation  is  just  now  yielding  its  store  If 
possibilities  to  similar  study. 

These,  we  say,  are  worlds  of  social  b 
economic  ideas.  Does  the  same  truth  apBy 
in  the  same  way  to  efforts  for  spiriw' 
progress?  Does  not  the  great  husbajd- 
man  who  gives  the  seed  go  before  the  sotr 
and  prepare  the  soil?  That  at  least  Is 
seemed  to  be  the  Gospel  order.  We  weld 
not  for  a  moment  question  it.  That  will 
our  garden  experience  taught  us  is  prob2|y 
quite  compatible  with  the  idea  of  guidaie 
in  religious  work.  Our  failure  was  a  farle 
to  apprehend  God's  laws  fully  enom. 
Some  parts  of  this  law  we  seem  to  learnly 
instinct,  other  parts  by  experience  only 
research,  but  the  law  is  one  and  the  Aulir 
of  our  being  gave  us  these  several  averts 
of  approach  to  it.  And  so  also  of  spiri  al 
law.  Some  parts  of  it  are  opened  to  usly 
revelation,  some  other  parts  perhaps  w/ 
experience,  still  other  parts  by  ente  jg 
into  the  experience  of  good  men,  but  a  is 
one  law  and  of  one  Lawgiver.  He  intels 
us  to  use  our  whole  selves.  So  the  ma. 
for  more  intelligence  in  His  work  is  a  ] la 
for  more  perfect  conformity  to  His  m. 
Fortunately  in  our  day  and  in  our  Socw 
the  world  movement  for  a  back  groumif 
knowledge  in  active  work,  has  not  .bin 
unheeded.  Our  round  tables  and  our  (|- 
ferences  are  special  forms  of  the  commiss  in. 
One  reflects  upon  the  outcome  of  them  \ih 
great  confidence.  If  some  mistakes  in  le 
past  come  to  light,  they  are  insignifklt 
in  comparison  to  the  world  of  devotion  Id 
of  zeal  and  of  knowledge  imbedded  in  ar 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  hist<i. 
A  right  sense  of  the  value  of  this  herilie 
not  only  gives  an  impulse  for  progress  it 
gives  also  a  safe  equipment  for  progrl. 
Baron  Stockmar,  the  accomplished  tibr 
of  the  Prince  Albert  who  afterwards  je- 
came  the  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  Im- 
pressed upon  the  young  man's  mind  |e 
meaning  of  "Conservative."  In  every  le 
it  should  be  made  to  mean  progress  be  jd 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  past,  'le 
ardency  of  youth  and  the  disappointm<  ts 
of  middle  life  not  infrequently  impel  w.h 
cut  loose  from  our  moorings  to  the  p  t. 
Nearly  always  thus  we  imperil  real  prog  ss 
and  bring  disquietude  upon  ourselves. 
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"Obedience  to  law  is  liberty."  "  Paul  may 
plant  and  Apollos  water,  God  gives  the 
increase."  The  call  to  Paul  and  Apollos 
is  to  plant  in  His  way. 

______  J.  H.  B. 

Other  Memories  of  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn. 

The  reading,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Friend,  of  the  account  of  Elizabeth  C. 
Dunn,  has  brought  to  remembrance  the 
sweetness  of  her  Gospel  message  and  the 
queenly  majesty  of  her  presence  when  she 
stood  amongst  us  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Most  High.  Two  occasions  stand  out  in 
the  memory  of  the  writer,  one  at  a  session 
of  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting, 
a  few  years  since,  when,  after  the  meeting 
had  experienced  the  privilege  of  being  bap- 
tized together  into  a  sense  of  the  power  of 
individual  helpfulness  for  good  when  in- 
cited and  exercised  through  united  effort, 
E.  C.  D.  arose  with  the  words,  "As  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,"  which  she  quoted  very 
impressively  without  completing  the  text. 
To  have  done  so  in  this  particular  instance 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  despoiling  it  of 
its  directness  and  efficacy,  and  so  the  few 
words  added  seemed  to  be  fitly  delivered 
under  the  assumption  that  all  present  must 
have  understood  the  context  to  be  supplied, 
through  a  practical  experience  that  had 
already  brought  the  knowledge  of  its  secret 
influence  upon  their  lives. 

The  other  occasion  to  which  reference  is 
made,  was  when  at  the  close  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  Fourth 
Month  21,  1909,  E.  C.  D.  arose  and  re- 
peated the  words,  "May  our  Father  in  his 
mercy  guide  us  and  guard  us  until  the  day 
dawns  and  the  shadows  flee  away."  To 
rightly  appreciate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
message  one  must  needs  have  been  present. 
The  business  had  been  concluded,  an  im- 
pressive silence  reigned  over  the  large  com- 
pany of  men  and  women,  wherein  hearts 
were  bowed  under  a  sense  of  the  grave 
responsibility  that  rested  upon  them,  as 
those  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  pure 
ministry  of  the  Word,  and  its  oversight. 
Out  of  that  season  of  prayer  and  heart- 
searching  went  forth  the  sense  of  the  need 
of  assistance  from  the  heavenly  source. 
The  words  of  Elizabeth  Dunn  fell  like  a 
parting  benediction,  and  distilled  as  the 
dew  of  heaven  upon  the  assembly. 

And  now  she  has  gone!  The  Father  in 
his  mercy  hath  gathered  her  out  of  a  land 
where  she  had  experienced  disappointment, 
sorrow  and  pain,  (all  of  which  seemed  to  but 
sweeten  her  character  and  power  for  in- 
fluence), into  a  land  of  eternal  day  and  sub- 
stance without  shadow. 

W.  L.  M. 


If  ever  we  are  tempted  to  think  that 
there  is  no  use  trying,  that  the  forces  op- 
posed to  us  are  too  strong,  that  we  had 
better  do  as  some  are  doing  and  drift,  let 
us  renew  our  strength  at  the  source  of 
strength,  and  persevere  along  the  narrow 
way.  There  is  no  other  road  that  leads  to 
eternal  life. — Selected. 


"The  touchstone  of  every  man's  charac- 
ter is  what  he  does  with  Christ." 


KNEELING  AT  THE  THRESHOLD. 

"Lord  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  thy  word."    Luke  ii:  29. 

I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  weary,  faint  and  sore; 
Waiting  for  the  dawning,  for  the  opening  of  the  door; 
Waiting  till  the  Master  shall  bid  me  rise  and  come 
To  the  glory  of  his  presence,  to  the  gladness  of  his  home ! 

A  weary  path  I've  travelled  'mid  darkness,  storm  and 
strife, 

Bearing  many  a  burden,  struggling  for  my  life; 

But  now  the  morn  is  breaking,  my  toil  will  soon  be  o'er, 

I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  my  hand  is  on  the  door. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  blessed  as  they  stand 
Singing  in  the  sunshine  in  the  far-off  sinless,  land: 
Oh  would  that  I  were  with  them  amid  their  shining 
throng, 

Mingling  in  their  worship,  joining  in  their  song! 

The  friends  that  started  with  me,  have  entered  long 
ago, 

One  by  one  they  left  me  struggling  with  the  foe; 
Their  pilgrimage  was  shorter,  their  victory  sooner  won ; 
How  lovingly  they'll  hail  me  when  all  my  toil  is  done! 

With  them  the  blessed  angels  that  know  no  grief  or  sin, 
I  see  them  by  the  portals  prepared  to  let  me  in. 
O  Lord,  I  wait  thy  pleasure;  thy  way  and  time  are  best; 
But  I'm  wasted,  worn  and  weary,  O  Father,  bid  me  rest. 

Guthrie. 


The  Lesson  of  Doing  Without. 

The  crying  sin  of  the  day  is  dishonesty. 
One  hears  so  much  of  it  in  public  life;  but  it 
is  sad  to  say  there  is  too  much  of  it  alto- 
gether in  private  life.  And  its  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  want  of  self-control  in  the  in- 
dulgences of  tastes  and  appetites.  Reckless, 
extravagant  living  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
If  this  living  had  any  true  foundations  in 
any  hearty  desire  for  any  desirable  things, 
there  would  be  more  hope  of  amendment. 
But  when  one  comes  to  see  what  things  ill- 
gotten  gains  are  spent  upon,  the  outlook  is  a 
sad  one.  Dress,  display,  amusement,  costly 
things  bought  just  because  they  are  costly; 
wealth  won  evilly,  merely  that  it  may  be 
wasted  foolishly — these  are  the  signs  of  a 
time  which  is  not  a  pleasant  time  to  contem- 
plate. If  a  man  loves  any  one  thing,  say 
rare  books  or  pictures,  or  objects  of  art  of 
any  kind,  or  science,  so  well  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  one  thing  in  which  he  would 
be  rich,  he  is  willing  to  be  poor  in  every- 
thing else,  no  matter  though  his  choice 
be  an  unwise  one  according  to  the  best  stand- 
ards of  choice,  he  will  yet  have  a  motive 
which  will  help  to  keep  him  upright.  But 
for  those  who  love  none  of  these  things,  but 
simply  desire  them  because  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  time;  because,  like  pampered  children, 
they  must  needs  to  cry  for  whatsoever  they 
see  just  out  of  their  reach,  for  them  is  needed 
the  wholesome  self-discipline  which  shall 
teach  them  to  let  alone  whatever  is  not 
theirs. 

And  the  beginning  of  self-discipline  is  in 
the  home.  Parents  must  teach  their  boys 
and  girls  the  great  lesson  of  doing  without 
whatever  cannot  be  fitly  theirs.  There 
need  be  no  niggardly  restraint,  but  in  some 
way  the  first  lesson  for  childhood  should  be 
that  of  earning  its  pleasure.  To  get  what- 
ever it  craves  as  soon  as  it  asks  for  it,  is  the 
worst  raining  a  child  can  have. — Selected. 


The  failure  of  Christians  does  not  shake 
my  faith  in  Christ. — W.  A.  Douglass. 


The  Value  of  a  Waiting  Ministry. 

We  have  come  in  large  measure,  in  these 
latter  days,  to  understand  by  the  term 
"ministry"  merely  the  word  spoken  in 
gatherings  for  public  Divine  worship.  And 
where  we  feel  at  all  that  there  is  a  "testi- 
mony" still  to  be  borne  with  regard  to  this 
particular  form  "of  service,  we  are,  for  the 
most  part,  satisfied  when  we  have  testified 
against  a  ministry  exercised  at  definitely 
advertised  times  or  with  a  monetary  con- 
sideration attached.  We  honestly  believe 
that,  in  so  doing,  we  have  discharged  our 
entire  responsibility. 

The  term  "ministry,"  properly  under- 
stood, would  of  course  include  all  forms 
whatsoever  of  Divinely  required  service, 
and  what  I  shall  say  in  the  following  para- 
graphs would  also  have  a  broader  applica- 
tion. But  for  the  sake  of  definiteness  I 
shall  accept  the  usual  limited  denotation 
of  the  word  and  throughout  it  shall  be 
understood  to  refer  to  that  form  of  ministry 
which  we  listen  to  (or  not,  as  the  case  may 
be)  at  meeting. 

Negative  testimonies  are  almost  invaria- 
bly dangerous  and  in  testifying  against 
the  sort  of  ministry  we  don't  want  we  have 
neglected  to  testify  in  favor  of  the  kind  we 
do  want  and  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of 
that  old  contention  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
for  "a  free  and  waiting  ministry."  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  things  in  the  Re- 
vised Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  is  the  rewording  of  the  Query 
on  the  ministry  from  a  negative  to  a  pos- 
itive position. 

Constantly  from  our  galleries  resounds 
the  quotation  from  Mark:  "First  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear,"  until  by  repetition  our  ears  have  be- 
come dulled  to  the  vital  significance  of  the 
passage — that  all  service  to  God  should 
be  rendered  in  the  fulness  of  time  when  the 
Lord  shall  require  it  and  not  merely  when 
it  shall  be  our  whim  to  perform  it.  We 
have  not  sufficient  power  in  ourselves  to 
see  or  judge  when  that  fulness  of  time  is  at 
hand.  It  is  just  that  endeavor  to  do  things 
at  our  own  good  pleasure  and  in  the  fog  of 
our  myopic  human  vision  that  the  old 
Friends  were  wont  to  describe  as  "activity  of 
the  creature" — a  term  nowadays  odious  to 
many,  though  the  condition  still  persists. 
And  we  have  in  many  meetings  more  need 
to  guard  against  that  condition  than  against 
any  danger  of  a  priestly  system. 

Not  for  anything  would  I  desire  to  put  a 
stumbling' block  in  the  way  of  any  one 
striving  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  requirings 
of  the  spirit.  It  is  only  that  these  requirings 
may  be  closer  kept  to.  If  a  gift  in  the 
ministry  has  been  conferred  upon  any  one, 
he  is  as  responsible  for  the  right  use  of  that 
gift  the  hundredth  time  or  the  thousandth 
time  as  he  was  the  first  time.  It  is  not  a 
gift  conferred  once  and  for  all  time  at  the 
free  exercise  of  the  recipient.  A  young 
Friend  a  little  while  ago  almost  deplored 
the  practise  of  "  recommending"  ministers: — 
"After  they're  recommended  they  seem  to 
have  their  nerve  right  with  them  so!"  Not 
conventionally  put,  perhaps,  but  it  was  an 
axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

A  recorded  and  highly  esteemed  minister 
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of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  been  at  times 
greatly  favored  in  his  utterances,  yet  the 
quality  of  whose  ministry  is  undeniably 
irregular,  has  admitted  having  preached, 
upon  occasion,  because  he  did  not  believe 
a  silent  meeting  would  be  a  good  thing! 

It  is  the  testimony  for  the  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  when  it 
wells  up  in  the  heart  and  overflows,  that  we 
Friends  must  bear  to  the  world.  When 
there  is  nothing  to  say,  let  nothing  be  said 
and  with  good  grace.  1  rejoice  when  I 
hear  of  a  minister  under  a  "concern"  to 
appoint  a  public  meeting  who  sits  in  silence 
through  that  meeting,  or  when  I  attend  a 
gathering,  as  1  have  done,  where  four  or 
five  ministers  are  present  and  none  of  them 
speaks  a  word.  1  rejoice,  not  because  the 
meeting  has  been  silent,  but  because  those 
ministers,  having  nothing  given  them  to 
say,  have  had  courage  enough  to  say  noth- 
ing. There  are  times  when  it  is  very  hard 
for  a  minister  to  speak.  There  are  con- 
ceivably times  when  it  is  even  harder  for 
him  not  to  speak. 

Christian  ministry  should  be  waiting  and 
ready.  The  five  wise  virgins  did  not  light 
their  lamps  until  the  Bridegroom  came, 
but  when  He  came  they  had  their  oil 
ready."  "  Be  ye  therefore  ready."  How 
often  has  a  "concern"  rested  and  ripened 
for  weeks  and  months  until,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  it  has  been  offered  up,  "the 
full  corn  in  the  ear" — to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  sustaining  of  life.  If  a  concern  has 
been  laid  upon  any  one  by  the  Lord,  let 
him  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  a  right 
time  for  its  prosecution  and  that  he  need 
feel  no  anxiety  regarding  it,  "for  as  the  rain 
cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  heaven 
and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
ground  and  maketh  it  to  brine,  forth  and  bud 
[we  must  give  it  a  chance  to  bring  forth  and 
bud!]  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth — it  shall  not 
return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  1  sent  it." 

I  have  not  desired  to  be  harshly  critical 
of  our  Friendly  ministry.  By  no  means. 
Rather  have  I  wanted  to  emphasize  what 
our  testimony  regarding  true  ministry  must 
be,  and  above  all,  the  value  of  that  ancient 
counsel:  "Tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure." 

Alfred  Lowry,  Jr. 

Geneva,  Tenth  Month  13,  1 9 10. 

A  Prayer  From  the  Heart. — The  prayer 
that  James  Murdock  overheard  President 
Lincoln  offer  in  the  White  House,  amid  the 
dark  hours  of  the  night,  was  a  reliable  crite- 
rion of  the  statesman's  character.  It  was 
during  the  most  fearful  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
Lincoln  was  on  his  knees  before  the  open 
Bible,  in  the  agony  of  supplication.  He 
cried  out,  so  pleadingly  and  sorrowfully: 
"O  Thou  God  that  heardest  Solomon  in  the 
night  when  he  prayed  for  wisdom,  hear  me! 
I  cannot  lead  this  people,  I  cannot  guide  the 
affairs  of  this  nation  without  Thy  help.  I 
am  poor  and  weak  and  sinful.  O  God,  who 
didst  hear  Solomon  when  he  cried  for  wis- 
dom, hear  me,  and  save  thou  this  land." 

"Sin  lies  very  near  buying  and  selling." 


Westtown  School. 

(based  on  recent  reports  to  the  general  com- 
mittee.) 

The  one  hundred  and  twelfth  year  of 
school  at  Westtown  began  on  Ninth  Month 
13,  19 10,  with  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  boys  and  one  hundred  and  nine 
girls,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  all. 
At  the  close  of  last  year  thirty-seven  boys 
and  girls  graduated  and  forty-three  pupils 
who  had  not  completed  the  course  dropped 
out  of  school.  Some  of  these  latter  came 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  are  at 
Westtown  for  short  periods,  but  twenty  of 
them  belong  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  nearly  all  of  these  are  entitled  to 
further  schooling.  With  such  schools  as 
our  Yearly  Meeting  supports  in  these  days 
and  with  the  material  prosperity  that  exists 
among  our  members,  it  seems  clear  that 
with  rare  exception  every  boy  and  girl 
belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
ought  to  receive  at  the  very  least  a  complete 
Westtown  education,  or  its  equivalent. 

There  are  twenty-two  members  of  the 
teaching  corps,  nine  men  and  thirteen 
women ;  of  the  latter,  three  are  at  the  school 
only  two  days  of  the  week  each.  The  new 
teachers  on  the  staff  are  M.  Herbert  Wat- 
son, a  Haverford  College  graduate,  and  last 
year  teacher  at  Penn  College;  Grace  B. 
Allen,  a  Wellesley  graduate  of  1908;  Helen 
D.  White,  Vassar,  191  o;  and  Selma  L. 
Taber,  Westtown,  1908,  and  with  two 
successful  years  at  Lansdowne  to  her  credit. 
During  the  past  summer  ten  of  the  teachers 
were  in  attendance  at  summer  schools  at 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  California 
and  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  reviewing  and 
extending  their  studies. 

One  of  the  important  changes  this  year 
is  placing  most  of  the  lessons  of  Class  A 
in  the  hands  of  one  teacher,  who  has  general 
supervision  of  the  class  in  all  its  work. 

Writing  and  spelling  are  receiving  special 
care;  practically  all  examination  papers, 
note  books,  and  other  written  papers  are 
inspected  by  the  writing  teacher,  and  words 
misspelled  in  any  department  are  learned 
and  reported  to  the  teachers  of  English. 
Special  spelling  classes  await  those  who 
need  definite  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  classes  have  been 
slightly  changed,  though  the  course  of 
study  has  not  been  lengthened.  The  Sen- 
ior, First,  Second  and  Third  classes  consti- 
tute the  Prescribed  Course,  and  correspond 
to  the  four  classes  in  a  High  School.  Then 
come  classes  A,  B  and  C,  which  are  of 
grammar  school  grade. 

The  physical  health  of  the  pupils,  a  mat- 
ter in  which  Westtown  has  taken  an  ad- 
vanced position,  is  receiving  increasing 
attention.  In  addition  to  the  points  pre- 
viously cared  for,  special  effort  is  now  made 
to  keep  school-rooms  and  all  other  rooms  at 
a  uniform  temperature  and  to  have  the  air 
in  the  rooms  fresh  and  pure.  A  tempera- 
ture of  68°  to  720  is  too  warm  for  children 
engaged  in  active  mental  work;  650  to  670 
is  high  enough  and  the  school-rooms  are 
now  kept  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  that  tem- 
perature.   In  order  to  assure  a  good  supply 


of  air  that  is  absolutely  fresh  and  pure,  e 
windows  are  opened  every  hour  through 
school  day,  and  the  rooms  are  flooded  w 
outdoor  air  which  has  lost  none  of  its 
or  moisture   by  being   passed  over 
steam  pipes.    The  practice  of  keeping 
windows  of  the  sleeping-rooms  open 
night  is  universal.  The  north  side  bed-roc 
in  the  girls'  end,  which  are  exposed  to 
northwest  winds,  have  had  steam  radial 
placed  in  them  in  addition  to  the  indii 
system  added  last  year,  and  they  can  r 
be  kept  comfortable  at  all  times  of  y< 
Twenty-five  of  the  girls  who  need  it 
most,  study  in  the  open  air  on  the  w 
porch  during  school  hours,  being  well  p 
tected  with  rugs  and  sitting  bags, 
boys'  gymnasium  work  is  given  in  the  r 
open-air  gymnasium  recently  built  by 
W.  O.  S.  A.    The  weight  test  is  the  s 
plest  and  most  practicable  health  test 
be  made  on  growing  children,  and  any  1 
or  girl  who  is  losing  weight,  as  shown  by  I 
monthly  test,  will  receive  special  inve| 
gation.    The  campaign  for  health  is  t|s 
being  pushed  vigorously,  and  it  is  to  p 
continued  until  the  conditions  are  such  tit 
boys  and  girls  shall  steadily  gain  in  hezp 
and  physical  growth  from  the  time  tm 
enter  school  in  the  fall  until  the  close  of  k 
school  year  in  the  spring.    School  life  shop 
not  entail  the  drain  on  strength  and  vita  ty 
it  so  often  does,  and  a  system  of  educatm 
that  fails  to  produce  constant  growth  :1 
gain  physically  as  well  as  mentally  stals 
self-condemned. 

The  problem  of  lighting  a  school  buildjfe 
for  evening  study  is  a  difficult  one,  and  * 
demanding  different  solutions  as  discovep 
and  improvements  are  made  in  artifi  |il 
lighting.  The  lighting  of  the  large  stul- 
rooms  has  been  changed  four  or  five  tits 
since  the  present  buildings  were  openec  a 
distinct  gain  resulting  each  time.  Recft 
improvements  in  electric  lighting,  in  I 
use  of  metallic  tungsten  and  tantalum  i|- 
ments,  occasioned  one  more  change  lit 
summer,  and  now  practically  all  of  the  §- 
tures  in  the  house  have  been  replaced  w 
tungsten  lamps  with  Holoplane  reflects  s, 
which  greatly  aid  in  diffusing  the  lilt 
properly,  while  tantalum  lamps  have  bp 
used  in  many  places  to  replace  small  light. 
The  results  in  improved  lighting  are  qii 
satisfactory;  and  it  is  interesting  to  nft 
that  there  is  an  apparent  saving  of  c\f 
fourth  in  the  amount  of  electric  curr  it 
used. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  loss  from  convey jg 
steam  to  the  widely  distributed  engines  n 
various  parts  of  the  institution,  five  step 
engines  have  been  discarded,  and  in  ti  er 
places  have  been  substituted  seven  elec  t 
motors,  which  use  the  high  pressure  step 
in  the  power  house  where  it  is  generated. 

Numerous  smaller  improvements  W;e 
made  during  the  summer.  The  girls'  b  l- 
rooms,  the  meeting-room,  the  gymnasii  1, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  central  bu  I- 
ing  were  coated  with  muresco;  in  vari  s 
places  the  woodwork  of  the  main  build  g 
was  painted,  and  the  usual  amount  if 
varnishing  was  done.  Neat  shelves  we 
placed  in  the  girls'  sleeping-rooms;  a  nil 
ber  of  new  desks  were  put  into  the  gi  >' 
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;ollecting-room,  and  several  other  con- 
veniences and  improvements  added  in  the 
prls'  end  of  the  house. 

'  The  trunk  elevators  were  overhauled  and 
:quipped  with  modern  brakes;  snowguards 
vere  placed  on  the  main  buildings;  a  con- 
:rete  walk  was  laid  to  Industrial  Hall,  and 
i  similar  one  was  made  from  the  grano- 
ithic  walk  to  the  Cary-Brown  house.  The 
:ngineer's  cottage,  some  of  the  barns  and 
)ther  buildings  were  re-roofed,  so  that 
learly  all  of  the  58,000  shingles  made  on 
:he  place  last  spring  were  used. 

The  most  substantial  improvement  of  the 
mmmer  is  the  rather  imposing  west  en- 
rance.  No  reasonable  expense  was  spared 
:o  make  the  gateway  and  approach  per- 
nanent  and  appropriate.  This  addition 
)f  an  entrance  worthy  of  the  institution 
s  the  gift  of  an  interested  friend  of  the 
ichool,  and  it  is  greatly  appreciated.  A 
)lan  for  planting  shrubbery  and  trees  at  the 
gateway  has  been  made  and  will  be  carried 
nto  effect  shortly. 

Westtown  was  probably  never  in  better 
;ondition  materially  than  at  present,  and 
t  was  probably  never  before  so  well  organ- 
zed  and  so  well  manned  as  now  for  the 
:raining  of  boys  and  girls  in  physical,  in- 
:ellectual,  moral  and  religious  ways.  The 
-riendly  influences  of  the  place,  it  is  felt, 
ire  distinctly  strong,  and  these  it  is  recog- 
lized  depend  largely  upon  the  teachers, 
is  at  other  Friends'  schools.  The  Westtown 
eachers  this  fall  are  holding  a  series  of 
neetings  or  conferences  to  study  the  Phila- 
lelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Discipline  and  the 
;eneral  Quaker  scheme  of  church  govern- 
nent  and  life.  This  interest  in  Friendly 
natters  will  work  through  to  the  pupils 
nd  will  help  to  make  Westtown,  which  it 
hould  be,  not  only  an  excellent  school  but 
lso  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  cen- 
ers  of  Quakerism  in  the  country. 

The  Useful  Barn  Owl. — A  family  of 
iarn  owls  will  number  from  three  to  seven 
lirds.  It  is  hard  to  believe  what  an  amount 
f  vermin  a  family  of  owls  will  consume, 
in  old  owl  will  capture  as  much  or  more  food 
nan  a  dozen  cats  in  a  night.  The  owls  are 
lways  hungry.  They  will  eat  their  own 
/eight  in  food  every  night,  and  more,  if 
hey  can  get  it.  A  case  is  on  record  where  a 
alf-grown  owl  was  given  all  mice  it  could 
at.  It  swallowed  eight,  one  after  the  other, 
he  rapid  digestion  of  birds  of  prey  is  shown 
y  the  fact  that  in  three  hours  the  little 
lutton  was  ready  for  a  second  meal,  and 
wallowed  four  more  mice.  If  this  can  be 
one  by  a  single  bird,  what  effect  must  a 
'hole  family  of  owls  have  on  the  vermin  of 

community? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more 
seful  bird  than  the  barn  owl  in  any  farming 
auntry.  Like  many  other  birds,  it  deserves 
he  fullest  protection,  but  man  is  often  its 
'orst  enemy. — American  Birds. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
he  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good  tidings; 
nat  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good 
dings  of  good;  that  publisheth  salvation; 
iat  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth! 
>aiah  Hi :  7. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

DON'T  MAKE  THE  WRINKLES  DEEPER. 

Is  father's  eyesight  growing  dim, 

His  form  a  little  lower? 
Is  mother's  hair  a  little  gray, 

Her  step  a  little  slower? 
Is  life's  hill  growing  hard  to  climb? 

Make  not  their  pathway  steeper; 
Smooth  out  the  furrows  of  their  brows, 

Oh,  do  not  make  them  deeper. 

There's  nothing  makes  a  face  so  young 

As  joy,  youth's  fairest  token; 
And  nothing  makes  a  face  grow  old 

Like  hearts  that  have  been  broken. 
Take  heed  lest  deeds  of  thine  should  make 

Thy  mother  be  a  weeper; 
Stamp  peace  upon  a  father's  brow, 

Don't  make  the  wrinkles  deeper. 

In  doubtful  pathways  do  not  go, 

Be  tempted  not  to  wander; 
Grieve  not  the  hearts  that  love  you  so, 

But  make  their  love  grow  fonder, 
Much  have  thy  parents  borne  for  thee, 

Be  now  their  tender  keeper; 
And  let  them  lean  upon  thy  love. 

Don't  make  the  wrinkles  deeper. 

Be  lavish  with  thy  loving  deeds. 

Be  patient,  true  and  tender; 
And  make  the  path  that  ageward  leads 

Aglow  with  earthly  splendor. 
Some  day,  thy  dear  one's  stricken  low, 

Must  yield  to  death,  the  reaper; 
And  you  will  then  be  glad  to  know 

You  made  no  wrinkles  deeper. 

Selected. 


A  Bunch  of  Keys. — Mother  had  lost  the 
keys  of  her  trunk  and  was  trying  to  find  a 
new  one  to  fit  the  lock.  Theodore  stood 
by  watching  her,  as  she  tried  different  keys 
in  turn,  until  finally  one  was  found  that 
opened  it  like  magic.  Soon  after,  Theo- 
dore was  trying  to  button  his  coat  in  a 
great  hurry  to  go  out  to  play.  But  the 
top  button  seemed  hard  to  fasten,  and, 
though  he  tugged,  fretted  and  pulled,  he 
could  not  manage  it.  "  You  haven't  tried 
the  right  key,  Theodore,"  said  mother. 
"Why,  what  key  could  work  this?"  ex- 
claimed the  little  fellow,  stopping  in  sur- 
prise. "  Suppose  you  try  how  the  '  patience ' 
key  would  work  there,"  suggested  mother. 
And,  sure  enough,  with  just  a  little  quiet 
patience  the  button  was  fastened. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Theodore  came 
running  in  again,  looking  quite  vexed.  He 
hardly  liked  to  tell  his  mother  the  trouble, 
but  at  last  it  came  out  that  he  and  some 
other  boys  had  disagreed  over  what  they 
should  play.  Mother  was  quiet  for  a  little 
while,  then  she  said,  thoughtfully:  "I  won- 
der how  the  key  of  'unselfishness'  would 
work  there."  Theodore  was  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  a  bright  look  of  under- 
standing came  into  his  face,  and  with  a 
smile  he  went  out  to  play  again.  He  was 
beginning  to  understand  about  these  won- 
derful keys  with  which  God  provides  us. 

Before  bedtime  Theodore  found  another 
chance  to  try  the  powers  of  one  of  mother"s 
useful  keys.  It  was  just  about  his  little 
brother  Ted's  sleepy  time,  and  the  wee  man 
was  inclined  to  be  rather  cross  and 
unreasonable.  But  Theodore  remembered 
what  a  small  boy  Ted  was,  and  didn't 
answer  him  back.  So,  as  it  always  "takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel,"  of  course  there 


could  not  be  one  that  time.  When  nurse 
came  to  carry  Ted  off  to  bed,  mother  said 
softly  to  Theodore:  "The  key  of  'silence' 
was  useful  that  time,  wasn't  it  dear?  You 
will  soon  have  quite  a  bunch  of  keys  to 
carry  with  you,  and  you  will  often  find  them 
useful." 

We  may  all  have  a  bunch,  if  we  will  ask 
for  them  in  prayer.  They  will  open  many 
a  difficult  door  for  us,  until  at  length  we 
enter  in  at  that  heavenly  door,  from  whence 
we  shall  return  no  more. — Herald  0/  Mercy, 
London. 


A  Word  to  the  Farm  Boys. — We 
greatly  value  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  reach  so  many  nice  boys  on  the  farm 
each  week — bright,  active,  ambitious  little 
fellows,  eager  to  learn  all  about  the  great 
world  in  which  they  live — fortunate  boys, 
we  call  them,  in  that  their  boyhood  is  passed 
under  the  most  healthful  and  desirable  of 
conditions.  They  go  to  the  country  school, 
milk  the  cows,  can  handle  a  team  better  than 
many  a  man,  and  while  they  thus  help  about 
the  farm  work,  they  are  planning  what  they 
will  do  when  they  are  grown  up.  Some  want 
to  be  railroad  men  and  send  the  express 
scooting  across  the  old  farm  at  a  mile  a  min- 
ute clip,  some  want  to  be  merchants,  some 
lawyers,  here  and  there  one  a  minister  or  a 
politician,  and  perhaps  the  fewest  of  all  want 
to  have  a  nice  farm  like  the  old  home  place 
and  have  fine  stock  and  run  things  in  an  up- 
to-date  way.  We  want  to  say  to  them  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  chance  for  them  all  in 
these  different  lines  of  business — that  is, 
if  they  grow  from  nice  boys  into  honorable 
and  ambitious  young  men.  In  order  to  do 
this  they  must  make  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunities which  come  their  way.  They 
should  read  and  study  and  work  hard  to 
know  all  they  can.  Books  and  papers  are 
very  cheap;  use  the  spare  time  reading. 
Think  and  observe  as  you  work;  lots  can  be 
thus  learned.  Do  some  experimenting  in  a 
small  way — plant  a  tree,  care  for  a  small 
garden  patch,  raise  a  pig  or  some  chickens, 
try  some  new  kind  of  flowers,  and  while  you 
do  these  things  find  out  all  you  can  about 
them  and  try  to  do  well  what  you  attempt 
to  do.  The  men  who  employ  labor  to-day 
are  becoming  more  and  more  particular  as 
to  the  kind  of  boy  they  want  to  take  into 
their  employ  and  train  for  a  business.  The 
boy  or  young  man  who  smokes  cigarettes, 
plays  poker,  drinks  intoxicating  liquor,  who 
takes  no  interest  in  his  employ  er's  business 
aside  from'  drawing  his  wages,  stands  a 
very  poor  show,  for  business  men  do  not 
want  this  sort  around.  It  is  the  steady, 
faithful,  industrious  and  reliable  boy  who  is 
wanted,  and  he  does  not  have  to  be  very 
smart  in  order  to  get  into  a  good  place.  If 
you  want  to  be  an  engineer  on  the  fast  mail, 
or  run  a  big  store,  or  have  plenty  of  clients 
and  patrons  seeking  your  service  as  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  by  the  time  you  are  forty,  you 
have  got  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  such  suc- 
cess between  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  for  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  successful 
man  out  of  a  scad  of  a  boy.  The  scads  be- 
come loafers,  drunkards,  beats,  criminals, 
while  the  good  boys  make  the  good  men. — 
Parish  Visitor. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do, 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true; 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellow-man  sincerely; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely." 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Friend  has 
reached  its  readers,  the  results  of  the  State 
elections  throughout  our  land  will  have  been 
announced.  The  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  we  live  will  have  been  illustrated 
once  more.  The  age-old  struggle  through 
which  the  race  is  evolving  emancipation 
from  political  tyranny  will  not  have  won  a 
final  victory.  Here  and  there  the  authority 
of  an  oligarchy  will  have  been  crushed. 
Here  and  there,  perhaps,  the  power  of  a 
plutocrat  may  have  been  strengthened. 
But  everywhere  the  upward  striving  of  a 
mighty  people  will  have  been  recorded 
on  the  sismograph  of  political  movements. 

Whether  with  those  who  win  or  those 
who  loose,  let  us  press  forward  ever.  The 
battle  of  the  ages  must  still  go  on,  since 
never  the  right  surrenders. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  much  political 
unrest.  There  are  new  and  serious  prob- 
lems for  us  to  think  and  talk  about,  and 
old  problems  of  no  less  importance.  If 
we  do  not  study  them  and  assist  in  solving 
them,  we  are  not  doing  our  part.  This 
clash  of  opinion,  this  interchange  of  ideas 
in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  is  the  op- 
portunity which  every  man  has  for  de- 
veloping breadth  of  mind  and  soundness 
of  judgment.  We  condemn  pride  and 
vanity  of  heart,  but  is  there  not  a  pride  of 
opinion?  Is  there  not  a  vanity  of  thought? 
Some  people  seem  to  think  it  almost  the 
same  as  suicide  to  allow  their  mind  to  be 
changed.  Every  man  who  is  honest  in 
his  opinions,  no  matter  how  false  or  foolish 
those  opinions  may  be,  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect. But  he  who  shrinks  back  into  the 
shelter  of  his  own  making,  as  the  mollusk 
in  its  shell,  can  never  progress,  but  is  the 
sport  of  storm  and  wave.  If  we  would 
learn  to  "think  without  confusion  clearly," 
we  must  first  follow  the  exhortation  of  the 
apostle  to  'clothe  yourselves  with  tenderness 
of  heart,  kindliness,  humility,  gentleness, 
and  forbearance,"  and  "submit  yourselves 
one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 


The  Political  Contest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  afforded  an  illustration  of  the 
deplorable  tendency  amongst  would-be  re- 
formers to  waste  energy  and  money  in 
contests  with  those  who  agree  with  them 
in  fundamentals,  but  disagree  as  to  method. 
There  is  no  difficulty  more  real  confronting 
the  temperance  workers  to-day  than  this 
question  of  method.  How  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  all  who  desire  the  ultimate 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  for 
beverage  purposes  is,  in  a  sense  the  para- 
mount issue.    It  is  unwise  to  enact  laws 


and  not  enforce  them.  It  has  been  proven 
repeatedly  that  prohibition  laws  are  of 
little  avail  without  the  sentiment  of  a  strong 
majority  back  of  them,  and  that,  even  so, 
this  majority  must  be  organized  and  uni- 
fied as  to  method,  or  it  will  be  defeated  by 
the  lawless  element  supporting  the  saloons. 
The  liquor  element  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union  finds  temporary  safety  in  the 
divisions  that  characterize  the  efforts  of 
their  opponents — the  reformers.  "Where 
envying  and  strife  is  there  is  confusion  and 
every  evil  work." 


Temperance  Instruction  in  Public 
Schools. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Friends'  Tem- 
perance Association,  a  report  was  received 
from  Clara  Stillwell  and  Sarah  0.  Hilder- 
brand,  relative  to  the  work  for  which  they 
have  been  employed  by  the  Association. 
During  the  three  months  from  Third  Month 
17th  to  Sixth  Month  17th,  1910,  they  visi- 
ted twenty-five  schools,  addressed  19,750 
pupils,  and  interviewed  twenty-five  princi- 
pals and  395  teachers.  Everywhere  they 
were  received  courteously,  in  most  cases 
cordially.  Their  literature  and  books  were 
accepted  gratefully,  and  their  suggestions 
with  much  appreciation. 


Coca  Cola. — A  report  was  read  giving 
results  of  an  examination  of  coca  cola  at 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington. 
Dr.  Wiley,  chief  chemist,  says,  "Coca  cola 
formerly  contained  cocaine,  but  now  only 
caffeine,  which  is  almost  as  bad  for  children 
and  those  of  delicate  digestion.  When 
caffeine  is  separated  from  tea  and  coffee 
and  used  as  a  separate  drug,  it  exerts  a 
much  more  specific  action  upon  the  human 
system  than  when  in  natural  combinations. 
Its  general  effect  is  to  induce  that  unhappy 
state  described  as  nervousness,  with  de- 
ranged digestion  and  impaired  health." 

Dr.  H.  H.  Rusky,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  says:  "Caffeine  is  a  genuine  poison, 
both  acute  and  chronic.  Taken  in  the  form 
of  a  beverage  it  tends  to  the  formation  of 
a  drug  habit  quite  as  characteristic,  though 
not  as  effective,  as  ordinary  narcotics." 


Temperance  Literature. — The  Com- 
mittee for  the  Publication  and  Distribu- 
tion of  literature  desires  to  announce  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  leaflets  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  work,  liquor, 
cigarettes,  etc.,  which  may  be  had  from 
Friends'  Institute,  No.  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
or  by  request  from  Anna  Eastburn  Willits, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


The  Panama  Canal  will  cost,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, nearly  1400,000,000.  With  the 
money  paid  for  drink  each  year  nearly 
five  such  canals  could  be  completely  paid 
for. 


No  kitchen  dive  ever  "drew  much."  It 
takes  a  gilded  saloon  to  entice  the  young. 
The  old  topers  will  go  anywhere.  But 
they  are  about  done  for,  anyway,  and  the 
saloon  business  will  disappear  unless  there 
is  a  new  crop  of  youth.   That  is  the  use 


of  an  attractive  saloon.  It  is  the  port 
to  perdition. — Epworth  Herald. 


It  is  said  that  Andrew  Carnegie  has  adc 
ten  per  cent,  to  the  wages  of  the  employ 
on  his  estate  in  Scotland  on  condition  f 
they  become  total  abstainers.  Desir 
to  secure  a  personal  word  from  A.  Carne 
as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  report,  a  wn 
asked  him  if  such  is  the  case  and  also 
inform  him  what  measure  of  success  1 
followed  this  policy.  In  reply  A.  Carne 
said: 

"Men  are  not  required  to  be  total 
stainers,  but  all  who  are  can  obtain  from 
a  gift  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  their  wa 
with  my  best  wishes,  upon  stating  that  t 
have  abstained  for  a  year.  I  consider  t( 
abstainers  worth  ten  per  cent,  more  tl 
others,  especially  if  coachmen,  yachtsr 
or  men  in  charge  of  machinery.  Indeec 
prefer  them  for  all  situations." — Ameri 
Issue. 


"Prohibition  Don't  Prohibit." — Tl  e 
has  been  a  prohibitory  law  against  mui 
ever  since  the  time  of  Moses — yes,  si 
the  crime  of  Cain.  [And  supported  bia 
strong  public  sentiment,  too. — B.  F.  I] 
But  last  year,  in  the  United  Statesif 
America,  ten  thousand  murders  were  ol- 
mitted,  and,  to  the  shame  of  our  civil» 
tion,  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  rrl- 
derers  received  punishment.  1  believ<|t 
is  safer  to-day  to  kill  a  man  in  San  Fil- 
cisco  than  to  sell  liquor  in  Kansas." 

Walter  E.  VaiiI 


Penington's  Letters. 

A  Friend  in  England  sends  an  extlt 
from  a  letter  and  writes:  "I  have  receip 
a  letter  from  a  person  not  in  member:|p 
with  any  body  of  professing  Friends Kl 
trust  that  this  friend  will  be  made  a  nucis 
of  a  gathering  to  the  foundation  wlm 
never  changes,  in  unity  with  fait  ail 
Friends. 

Philadelphia  Friends  might  be  intereld 
in  knowing  that  their  edition  of  Peningtfs 
Letters  has  met  with  warm  appreciation. I 

The  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Enj  !sh 
friend,  not  in  membership  with  Friels, 
follows : — 

My  Dear  Friend: 

The  copy  of  "Penington's  Letters"  fin 
America  reached  me  to-day.  1  am  so  Id 
to  know  of  this  modern  edition.  1  ps 
nicely  printed  and  appears  to  be  exzm 
the  same  as  my  ancient  copy,  with  thel- 
ception  of  a  short  reference  at  end  to  L  j 
Conway.  I  cannot  help  reminding 
of  those  prophetic  words  in  John  Wiltls 
Journal,  that  God  would  raise  up  t  ie 
who  would  prize  the  writings  of  Isaac  Ifc- 
ington. 

There  is  a  little  circle  of  spiritual  frills 
God  is  giving  me,  quite  outside  .of  those  m- 
fessing  to  belong  to  Quakers,  who  are  kill- 
ing to  love  the  spiritual  appearand  '(of 
Christ  within — the  shining  of  his  nm 
fested  presence,  as  He  unveils  his  lop' 
face — and  the  fellowship  one  with  anclier 
in  this  Light  of  Life,  the  Tree  of  Liftp 
the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God,  the  p(| 
able  habitation  and  quiet  resting-place, 
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lie  spiritual  meat  and  drink  God  provides 
herein.  These  things  and  many  others  re- 
ared to  by  Penington  we  are  entering  into. 

We  have  been  for  years  passing  through 
mch  trial  and  severe  discipline,  and  can 
ae  how  tenderly  and  patiently  the  Lord 
as  been  preparing  us  for  the  heavenly 
lheritance.  ...  I  must  also  mention 
hat  the  little  book,  "Guide  to  True  Peace," 
i  increasingly  most  helpful.  ...  It 
;  the  meekness  and  lowliness  of  the  Lamb 
i  the  seed  sown  in  weakness,  deep  down,  so 
)ng  buried,  at  length  raised  in  strength, 
ow  become  my  Tree  of  Life,  changing  my 
ward  parts  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
),  the  sweet  springs,  the  refreshing  streams 
/hich  now  fill  my  soul  where  formerly  was 
he  wretchedness  of  sin  and  death. 

1  feel  too  full  for  words,  and  after  all  it  is 
he  infusion  of  the  Divine  word  within 
/hich  illuminates;  it  is  the  vision  which 
peaks  the  truth  and  does  not  lie.  This  is 
hat  which  is  above  and  beyond  outward 
iterances,  and  when  this  angelic  speech 
inds  utterance,  we  communicate  with  one 
nother  in  the  Light,  and  bless  one  another 
ndependently  of  visible  things." 

Moral  Courage. 

Moral  courage  requires  iron  in  the  blood, 
;ranite  in  the  back  bone,  and  God  in  the 
leart.   We  must  often  espouse  a  righteous 
mt  unpopular  cause  with  a  little  "con- 
emptible  minority."    We  must  have  the 
ourage  of  our  conscientious  convictions 
nd  absolute  self-sacrifice. 
Christian  life  is  a  warfare,  and  a  soldier 
>  worthless  without  courage.    In  this  evil 
/odd  dominated  by  Satan  we  reach  peace 
hrough  war  and  crowns  through  the  con- 
ict  of  battle.    Truce   is   treason  The 
lospel  invades  Satan's  kingdom  and  crosses 
words  with  the  hosts  of  evil  in  order  to 
ring  in  everlasting  righteousness. 
What  is  this  needful  moral  courage?  It 
s  not  stupid  obstinacy    nor  contention 
bout  trifles.    It  is  not  stiff-necked  with 
ride,  conceit  and  determination  to  have 
ne's  own  way  for  satisfaction     It  is  not 
iere  shortlived  pluck  or  grit.    Rage  and 
ishness  do  not  lead  to  true  martyrdom 
nd  reward.     It  is  not  the  pride  of  victory 
ut  it  is  calm  and  strong  and  knows  how 
5  be  abased.    It  is  not  inspired  by  the 
nger  and  energy  of  the  flesh. 
What    then    is  it?    Fidelity  to  moral 
rinciple  at  any  cost  or  hazard.    It  is 
xirage  in  absolute  obedience  to  God.  It 
that  quality  of  soul  which  enables  us  to 
icounter   difficulties   and   dangers  with 
rmness  and  win  or  deserve  success.    It  is 
pposed  to  cowardice,  time-serving,  trim- 
ling  and  tide-riding    It  rises  above  worldly 
nd  selfish  policy,  not  asking  what  is  ex- 
edient  but  what  is  right.     It  puts  God 
nd  conscience  on  the  throne.    It  is  founded 
n  true  knowledge,  counts  the  cost,  and 
romptly  decides  for  God  and  conscience, 
has  clear  eyes,  a  tender  heart  and  the 
rength  of  a  giant.    It  makes  radical  but 
riiable  Christians. 

"  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest; 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

It  is  yoked  with  wisdom  and  not  with 


fanaticism.  It  does  not  plunge  headlong 
like  the  horse  or  mule  into  battle.  Headlong 
men  are  not  men  of  long  heads.  It  does 
not  fritter  away  energies  and  influence  on 
trifling  causes,  but  reserves  its  supreme 
force  for  the  main  thing.  It  is  based  on 
knowledge,  wisdom,  discretion,  sanctified 
common  sense. 

It  is  planted  in  a  profound  sense  of  duty 
to  "God  and  home  and  native  land."  It  is  a 
kind  of  constraining  moral  necessity.  It 
is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  but  a  fixed  princi- 
ple of  unhesitating  obedience. 

"Ours  not  to  make  reply. 
Ours  not  to  reason  why, 
Ours  but  to  do  or  die." 

teaches  us  to  abandon  ourselves  in  entire 
consecration  and  unhesitating  obedience 
to  God  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

It  leads  to  self-crucifixion,  puts  us  under 
authority,  constrains  us  by  love,  and  girds 
us  with  heroic  fearlessness.  Riches,  honors, 
pleasures,  majorities  ,  life — all  are  nothing. 
It  puts  us  with  a  little  flock,  love  inspired, 
patient,  pitiful  and  ready  for  the  martyrdom 
of  righteous  pioneers. 

Our  leader  requires  not  simply  our  kindly 
regards,  but  our  heroic  obedience  at  any 
cost.  We  must  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers,  and  boldly  say,  "The  Lord  is  my 
helper;  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do 
unto  me."  Success,  that  shining  goal,  is 
doing  our  duty.  If  all  the  world  is  against 
us,  then  we  are  against  all  the  world. 

When  Christ  sent  out  his  missionaries, 
He  utterly  divested  them  of  all  human  and 
earthly  supports  and  defenses,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  the  sublimest  courage. 

The  Bible  presents  as  the  muscles  and 
nerve  of  that  courage,  profound  and  un- 
wavering faith  in  God.  Knox  had  faith 
in  God  and  never  feared  the  face  of  clay. 
Taking  hold  of  the  arm  of  God,  we  are  steady 
and  strong  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty,  we  fight  with  safety.  Our  prin- 
ciples are  worth  dying  for.  Intense  moral 
convictions  concerning  our  duty  to  God  and 
man  are  the  stock  out  of  which  heroes  and 
martyrs  are  made. 

In  its  sublimest  quality,  moral  courage  is 
the  result  of  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Before  Pentecost,  Peter  quailed 
before  a  maid  servant.  Afterward  he 
defied  all  the  authorities.  Once  he  was 
timid  as  a  lamb;  now  he  is  bold  as  a  lion. 
He  kept  the  faith  and  lost  his  head,  but 
God  will  give  it  back  to  him  some  day, 
gloriously  crowned.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
exhortations  to  courage  and  living  exam- 
ples. It  is  a  well-furnished  text-book. 
While  the  pulpit  is  a  suppliant,  it  is  also  a 
thunderer.  An  apostle  in  some  of  our  modern 
pulpits  would  produce  a  moral  earthquake. 
.  .  .  — E.  P.  Marvin  in  the  Episcopal 
Recorder. 

The  Story  of  Prince. — One  day,  several 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  a  slave  was  put 
up  for  sale  in  the  market-place  at  New 
Orleans.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
stature,  and  showed  so  much  animation 
and  intelligence  that  the  competition  for 
his  possession  was  keen.  At  last  he  was 
sold  to  a  wealthy  planter  from  Georgia. 

Once  set  to  a  task,  however,  the  slave 


proved  exceeding  untractable.  He  was 
fresh  from  Africa  and  understood  not  a 
word  of  English.  Whippings,  imprison- 
ment and  starvation  were  alike  of  no  avail. 
Things  went  on  very  unsatisfactorily  indeed, 
until  the  man  learned  enough  of  the  language 
to  convey  his  ideas.  It  was  then  found  out 
that  in  his  own  country  he  had  been  a  prince, 
in  direct  line  for  the  throne,  and  therefore 
deemed  it  incompatible  with  his  dignity  to 
labor  with  his  hands.  But  such  was  his 
reasonableness  that  when  he  understood 
his  present  position  he  made  no  further 
trouble.  He  seemed  after  that  to  take 
especial  pride  in  doing  his  work  well.  His 
faithfulness  and  zeal  gradually  advanced  him 
through  various  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility to  that  of  manager  of  the  whole 
plantation.  During  this  time  also,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  friends,  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  name  Prince  was  given 
him  because  of  his  nobility  and  dignity  of 
character. 

Prince  was  set  free  by  the  Civil  War. 
News  of  his  father's  death  had  reached  him 
some  time  before.  The  throne  was  vacant, 
and  his  master  decided  that  Prince  should 
no  longer  be  denied  the  right  to  rule  his  own 
people.  All  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  journey  were  made  and  the  slave 
went  away  to  be  a  king. 

But  one  day  the  master  was  startled  by 
the  familiar  voice  of  the  old  slave,  saying: 

"  I'se  got  back,  Masse  Henry!" 

"Why,  Prince,  what's  the  matter?  Didn't 
your  people  receive  you  well?  Weren't  you 
contented  to  be  a  king?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Masse  Henry!  Dey  was  very 
glad  to  see  me,  but  yo'  see,  dere  wasn't  any 
Jesus  there,  and  I  couldn't  stand  it!  I'se 
come  back  to  work  for  you  in  the  land  of 
Jesus!" 

What  a  single,  child-like  devotion!  And 
yet  who  will  say  that  Prince  did  not  illus- 
trate a  very  vital  truth  when  he  gave  up  his 
earthly  kingdom  to  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God. — C.  E.  Crawford. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eleventh  Month  14th  to 

19th): 
Quarterly  Meetings: 

Concord,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Eleventh 

Month  15th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Cain,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Sixth-day,  Eleventh 
Month  18th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth 
Street  below  Market  Street,  Fourth-da  v, 
Eleventh  Month  16th,  at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  7.30 
P.  M. 

Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  17th, 
at  7.30  P.  M. 

The  W.  O.  S.  A.  Teachers'  FnND. — The  West- 
town  Old  Scholars'  Association,  believing  that  the 
time  has  come  to  help  the  School  by  strengthening 
its  teaching  force,  proposes  to  raise  a  fund  of  not 
less  than  $50,000,  the  principal  of  which  shall  be 
given  to  the  Westtown  Committee,  and  the  income 
used  by  them  for  such  purposes  as  the  following: 

1.  To  have  a  system  of  leave  of  absence  for  study. 

2.  To  have  a  more  ample  teaching  force,  both  for 
class-work  and  for  the  care  of  the  children. 

3.  To  have  a  scale  of  compensation  liberal  enough 
to  draw  to  the  School  young  teachers  of  high  prom- 
ise. 

In  this  last  connection  there  is  felt  to  be  a  special 
need  for  a  succession  of  young  men  of  broad  scholar- 
ship and  strong  Christian  character  as  Friends  un- 
derstand it.  who  have  also  an  aptitude  for  organiza- 
tion and  leadership.    It  is  desired  that  such  may 
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not  find  the  remuneration  so  low  that  they  will  feel 
service  at  Westtown  to  involve  an  unreasonable 
sacrifice. 

The  raising  of  this  fund  was  approved  by  the 
Westtown  Committee  in  the  spring,  but  the  active 
canvas  for  subscriptions  has  been  in  progress  only 
a  short  time.  The  movement  is  meeting  with  gen- 
eral approval,  and  the  responses  have  been  very 
liberal.  If  this  feeling  continues,  the  whole  amount 
should  be  written  within  a  few  weeks. 


A  letter  from  a  young  Friend,  now  in  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  says:  "Have  had  a  most 
enjoyable  summer  in  France  and  England — learning 
much  in  a  short  time  which  I  trust  will  be  of  per- 
manent value.  Have  been  riding  my  bicycle  from 
Paris  across  France — starting  a  week  ago  to-day  and 
arriving  at  Geneva  yesterday  afternoon.  Have 
heard  almost  no  English  whatsoever  since  leaving 
Paris  so  that  my  French  is  improving  by  leaps  and 
bounds — in  ease  if  not  in  accuracy — which  will  come 
later,  I  trust. 

"One  of  the  pleasantest  things  we  did  this  sum- 
mer was  our  visit  with  Friends  in  Fritchley.  It  was 
encouraging  to  me  to  find  a  wide-awake,  intelligent 
and  healthily  growing  community  of  essentially  con- 
servative Friends." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  dispute  between  the  employes 
of  six  transcontinental  express  companies  in  New  York 
City  has  involved  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the 
union  of  which  they  are  members,  called  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  A  resolution  has 
been  adopted  to  continue  the  strike  until  such  recogni- 
tion is  accomplished.  Rioting  to  a  certain  extent  has 
accompanied  the  strike  which  has  extended  also  to 
some  cities  in  New  Jersey. 

The  street  cleaning  department  of  New  York  City 
has  been  testing  a  vacuum  cleaning  apparatus.  It  is 
operated  by  electricity  from  storage  batteries,  and  a 
strong  suction  fan  draws  in  all  the  dirt  and  refuse  on 
the  street  and  deposits  it  in  a  closed  box.  It  is  said 
that  no  germ-laden  dust  is  stirred  up  and  the  sweeper 
gets  over  many  miles  of  streets  in  a  day.  The  officials 
of  other  cities  are  watching  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  the  public  health  will  be 
improved  by  disposing  of  the  foul  dust  in  this  way. 

American  railways  killed  3,804  and  injured  82,374 
people  during  the  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30th,  last, 
according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  is  an  increase  of  1 ,013  in  the  number  killed  and  18,454 
in  the  number  injured  over  the  previous  year's  figures. 

Director  NefT,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  this  city, 
it  is  stated,  has  plans  to  make  tests  of  the  atmosphere 
in  street  cars,  railroad  cars  and  meeting  halls,  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  of  the  air.  Instruments  devised  by 
German  scientists  are  to  be  used.  From  personal  ob- 
servations, the  Director  said,  he  believed  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  had  the  best  system 
for  ventilating  cars  at  a  cost  for  equipment  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  a  coach.  The  Chicago  street  cars 
also,  he  said,  were  equipped  with  a  satisfactory  ventila- 
tion system.  Resolutions  condemning  the  smoke  and 
dust  nuisance  in  the  city  were  passed  lately  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Medicine.  They  de- 
clare that  the  smoke  from  factories,  railroads,  auto- 
mobiles and  other  sources  has  become  a  constant 
source  of  diseases  affecting  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs, 
and  the  dust  arising  from  the  streets  causes  ills  of  simi- 
lar nature.  They  urge  that  such  laws  be  enacted  as 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  smoke  and  dust  nuisance. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  a  late 
address  stated  that  "The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  in  touch  with  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  has 
three  thousand  specialists  making  research  into  condi- 
tions which  interest  the  farmer.  A  few  years  ago  nearly 
all  our  rice  was  imported.  Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
we  now  raise  the  equivalent  of  all  rice  used  in  the  United 
Slates.  We  import  some,  but  we  also  export  some. 
Along  the  northern  border  States  we  make  500,000  tons 
of  sugar  from  beets.  Our  last  beet  sugar  crop  was 
worth  nearly  $100,000,000.  From  California  42,000 
cars  of  citrus  fruits  were  shipped  east  last  year.  We 
are  studying  dry  land  farming.  Already  we  have  found 
a  wheat  from  Northern  Africa,  which  will  grow  on  our 
dry  lands,  and  we  are  now  getting  about  60,000,000 
1  bushels  of  wheat  annually  from  that  land.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  raise  all  the  wheat  we  want 
on  those  lands  alone.  Meat  producing  will  follow." 
"  If  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages would  become  producers  and  get  the  benefit  of  j 
the  high  prices  of  products  of  the  field,  the  equilibrium 


would  soon  be  established,  and  the  present  high  prices 
may  contribute  to  this  very  end."  "The  exodus  to  the 
cities  from  the  rural  districts  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  increased  cost  of  living,"  lately  said  Richard  H. 
Edmonds,  editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  pub- 
lished at  Baltimore.  "The  census  reports  show  us," 
he  continued,  "that  there  has  been  an  alarming  de- 
crease in  live  stock  in  this  country  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  We  are  now,  according  to  the  per  capita 
distribution  of  cattle,  about  58,000,000  head  behind 
the  proportion  of  1880." 

A  decision  has  lately  been  made  by  a  Federal  court 
in  Oklahoma  by  which  several  thousand  negroes  are 
disfranchised  by  what  is  called  the  "grandfather 
clause."  This  clause  provides  that  a  man  cannot  vote 
in  that  State  unless  his  grandfather  could  vote  some- 
where. The  object  is  to  disfranchise  many  negroes 
whose  grandfathers  were  slaves. 

It  is  stated  that  Hindus  are  now  coming  into  San 
Francisco  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a  month,  and  it  is 
said  that  five  thousand  will  come  within  a  year.  This 
is  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
who  have  for  many  years  dreaded  the  coming  of  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  from  Asia.  The  teeming  mil- 
lions of  India  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  China; 
but  until  very  lately  none  of  the  Hindus  came  to  the 
United  States. 

A  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  accompanied  in 
many  parts  of  this  State  with  snow,  occurred  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  instants,  and  continued  for  fifty-one  hours. 
The  storm  raged  from  Maine  to  Cape  Hatteras,  with  a 
wind  registering  from  thirty  to  fifty-five  miles  an  hour. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  telegraph  and  railway  lines. 

Edison's  storage-battery  electric  car  is  said  to  be  a 
recognized  success  which  promises  in  time  to  do  away 
with  the  trolley  car.  The  inventor  has  made  a  track- 
less storage-battery  car  for  travel  on  country  roads  and 
in  thinly-settled  suburbs,  which  is  really  a  large  auto- 
mobile omnibus  driven  by  stored  electricity.  In  recent 
tests  the  car  ran,  with  a  heavy  load,  up  steep  grades. 
The  cost  was  found  to  be  about  one  cent  a  mile. 

Foreign. — Henry  Lloyd-George,  the  British  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  in  a  speech  in  London,  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  now  spending 
$2,250,000,000  a  year  for  armies,  navies,  and  other  war 
preparations,  which  is  nearly  double  the  amount  so 
spent  twenty  years  ago.  "All  nations  seem  to  be 
infected  with  an  epidemic  of  prodigality  in  this  respect 
which  is  sweeping  the  world  to  its  destruction,"  said  he. 
He  confessed  that  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  this 
reckless  extravagance — but  he  declared  that  so  long 
as  other  nations  kept  increasing  their  armaments, 
England  must  keep  on  increasing  hers,  even  though  it 
meant  ruin  for  all. 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
in  London,  workmen  engaged  in  digging  a  cellar  have 
uncovered  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  ship  that  must  have 
been  there  about  sixteen  hundred  years.  Some  of  the 
oak  timbers  are  still  partly  sound.  They  were  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  vessel  was 
a  barge  which  must  have  Been  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
long.  In  it  was  found  a  coin,  bearing  the  likeness  of 
the  Emperor  Carausius,  who  lived  about  the  year  292. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  1st  instant 
says:  "Many  new  districts  in  Russia  have  been  opened 
to  residence  for  Jews  through  the  approval  to-day  by 
the  Tsar  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cabinet." 

The  Senate  of  Spain,  by  a  vote  of  149  to  58,  passed 
the  "padlock  bill,"  which  prohibits  the  creation  of 
further  religious  establishments  in  Spain  until  the  re- 
vision of  the  concordat  with  the  Vatican  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  premier  Canalejas  has  stated  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  at  Rome  a  question  which  pertained  exclu- 
sively to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  State. 

Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  arrived  at  Potsdam  in 
Germany  on  the  4th  instant  on  a  visit  to  Emperor 
William.   The  visit  is  regarded  as  non-political. 

Booker  T.  Washington  has  lately  visited  European 
countries,  visiting  schools  and  getting  information  for 
his  industrial  school  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  At  Copenhagen 
he  was  received  by  the  king  and  royal  family.  He 
dined  at  the  palace  and  told  the  king  about  the  progress 
the  negroes  are  making. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  new  "Union  of  South 
Africa."  was  opened  at  Capetown  on  the  4th  instant. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa  consists  of  the  States  of 
Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  or  as  formerly  called,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  minor  protectorates.  They  were  formally 
governed  by  their  respective  Legislatures  directly  under 
the  British  Colonial  Office.  Now  they  retain  their  local 
Legislatures,  but  the  affairs  of  the  federation  will  be. 


in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  General  and  the  Fedf 
Parliament,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Brit 
Government. 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  4th  instant  says:  "'fe 
first  imperial  parliament  in  the  entire  history  of  Cha 
will  be  called  in  1913,  according  to  an  official  decree L 
sued  here  to-day.  This  is  a  concession  on  the  parif 
the  throne  to  the  demands  of  the  recently  constitul 
Senate  and  delegations  of  the  provincial  assembft 
which  recently  memorialized  the  Government  in  bell 
of  the  early  constitution  of  a  general  representale 
legislative  body."  The  importance  of  the  throifc 
concession  is  appreciated  when  it  is  recalled  that  Ik 
provincial  assemblies,  the  first  step  toward  modern 
popular  government  in  China,  are  still  in  their  in  fa  ;,y 
and  that  the  Senate,  the  first  general  body  approach'! 
anything  like  popular  representation,  met  for  the  It 
time  on  Tenth  Month  3rd  last.  As  constituted  k 
Senate  did  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of  poprr 
legislation,  as  one-half  of  its  two  hundred  memlls 
were  appointed  by  the  throne. 

NOTICES. 

Notice. — Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  is  w- 
paring  to  send  contributions  of  partly  worn  clotlw 
and  shoes  to  Christiansburg  Industrial  InstitiE. 
A  very  thankful  and  appreciative  school  welcomes  tl|p 
contributions.    The  Principal  requests  all  who  feel 
clined  to  send  holiday  cards  and  remembrances  wl 
may  have  accumulated  with  them.    He  wants  at 
five  hundred  this  year  to  add  to  the  good  cheer 
thoughtfulness  for  the  neighborhood  which  exte 
from  the  School  at  the  mid-winter  holiday  times.  Tl 
may  be  sent  direct  or  left  at  Friends'  Institute.  C 
tributions  of  new  materials  for  the  sewing  school 
of  books  are  very  welcome. 

All  articles  may  be  left  at  Friends'  Institute,  21 1. 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  plainly  marked  for  CI Uk- 
tiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  not  later  than  Twep 
Month  1st. 

A  meeting  for  worship  has  been  appointed  Um 
held  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on  First-day  aftern(K 
Eleventh  Month  13th,  at  3  o'clock.  Friends  p 
the  public  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference.- 
Conf erence  for  the  consideration  of  the  Revised  B 
of  Discipline,  under  the  care  of  the  committee 
pointed  by  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
Eighth  Month  last,  will  be  held  at  Media,  Pa. 
Third-day,  Eleventh  Month  15th,  from  2.45 
4.30  P.  M.  The  committee  have  arranged  the 
lowing  program : 

1.  The  Spirit  and  Method  of  the  Revision, 
Davis  H.  Forsythe. 

2.  The  Powers  of  Women's  Meetings,  by  E'j 
beth  S.  Pennell. 

3.  The  Queries,  by  Ann  Sharpless. 

4.  The  Society  of  Friends  as  a  Church,  I 
Church  Government,  by  Jonathan  E.  Rho 

After  the  paper  on  the  Queries,  a  few  min  1 
will  be  allowed  for  questions  and  discussion; 
after  the  last  paper  there  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  I 
siderable  time  for  discussion. 


Notice. — Suitable  Friends  are  wanted  to  take  he 
oversight  of  the  School  for  Indian  children  at  Tunes;  a, 
N  Y.  The  School  is  in  session  and  our  superintend 
and  matron  have  been  called  away  by  sickness. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  promptly  : 
persons  who  may  feel  a  willingness  to  help  in  tni:to 
portant  work. 

For  information,  address 

Zebedee  Haines,  Westgrove.  F  » 
or.  Ann  W.  Fry,  No.  6433  Jefferson  Sll 
Mt.  Airy,  Germantown,  Phi  f 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  jet 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi;  at 
6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  t  is 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cK 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  iph 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  I 
'phone  114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintende  , 


Died. — On  the  twenty-second  of  Ninth  Month, 
at  Quaker  City,  Ohio,  Hannah  Ann  Webster, 
seventy-six  years;  a  member  of  Richland  Prepar 
and  Stillwater  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends. 
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Westtown. 

The  friends  of  Westtown  Boarding  School, 
old  scholars  and  others,  mostly  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  showed  their  interest 
in  that  institution  when  they  and  their 
friends  nearly  filled  the  large  meeting-house 
at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  in  this  city,  last 
Sixth-day  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  West- 
town  Old  Scholars'  Association. 

Between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven-thirty 
in  ample  lunch  was  neatly  and  expedi- 
tiously served  by  willing  helpers  to  between 
iight  and  nine  hundred  persons.  After  the 
feeding  the  company  gathered  in  the  west 
room  and  was  called  to  order  soon  after 
?ight  o'clock  by  Thomas  K.  Brown,  the 
President  of  the  Association,  who,  after  a 
suitable  opening  address,  called  for  a  season 
of  silence.  This  was  followed  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
according  to  the  program.  The  other  items 
Df  the  program  were  all  carried  out: — Reg- 
strar's  Report,  Henry  T.  Brown;  Treas- 
urer's Report,  Arthur  N.  Leeds;  What  Our 
\nnual  Subscriptions  Have  Done  for  West- 
town,  Walter  Brinton;  Report  on  the  Cen- 
ienial  Memorial  Fund,  Morris  E.  Leeds; 
The  Duty  of  the  Hour,  Isaac  Sharpless.  A 
paper,  not  on  the  program,  was  read  by  J. 
Harvey  Borton,  in  which  he  favorably  com- 
pared Westtown  with  schools  in  five  other 
States,  which  he  had  recently  investigated. 

The  subject  which  was  most  frequently 
mentioned  during  the  evening's  exercises, 
and  which  is  probably  the  most  important, 
was  the  proposal  of  the  Westtown  Old 
Scholar's  Association  to  raise  a  fund  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  to  be  known 
as  the  Teachers'  Fund.    It  is  proposed  to 


place  this  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee  in  charge  of  West- 
town  School,  and  that  the  income  derived 
from  it  shall  be  used  by  them  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  following: 

1 .  To  have  a  system  of  leave  of  absence 
for  study. 

2.  To  have  a  more  ample  teaching  force, 
both  for  class-work  and  for  the  care  of  the 
children. 

3.  To  have  a  scale  of  compensation  liber- 
al enough  to  draw  to  the  School  young 
teachers  of  high  promise. 

In  this  last  connection  there  is  felt  to  be 
a  special  need  for  a  succession  of  young  men 
of  broad  scholarship  and  strong  Christian 
character  as  Friends  understand  it,  who  have 
also  an  aptitude  for  organization  and  lead- 
ership. It  is  desired  that  such  may  not  find 
the  remuneration  so  low  that  they  will  feel 
service  at  Westtown  to  involve  an  unrea- 
sonable sacrifice. 

During  the  short  time  that  the  canvass  for 
subscriptions  has  been  in  progress  a  sum 
amounting  to  over  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars  has  been  subscribed.  More  than 
one  of  the  speakers  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  teacher's  salary  at  Westtown 
was  not  as  attractive  to  our  best  qualified 
and  most  competent  young  men  as  the  pay  in 
other  positions  which  were  open  to  them. 
Yet  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  in  the  past  those  who  were  will  ng  to 
make  the  necessary  pecuniary  sacrifice  in 
order  to  engage  in  this  useful  occupation 
with  its  boundless  opportunities  for  good. 
One  speaker  said:  "There  is  no  field  for 
consecrated  service  equal  to  Westtown.  It 
is  fairly  tingling  with  possibilities.  A  teacher 
should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  but  t 
should  not  be  required  of  him." 

In  the  end  it  might  be  found  that  the  best 
service  is  that  which  is  prompted  by  love, 
and  which  finds  its  highest  reward  in  ability 
and  opportunity  to  serve  others.  However, 
with  a  considerable  increase  in  salary,  the 
position  of  a  teacher  at  Westtown  will  not 
be  so  financially  inviting  as  to  preclude  this 
element  of  sacrifice  for  service.  Westtown 
was  the  child  of  a  religious  "concern,"  and 
was  founded  to  give  our  young  members  a 
"guarded  religious  education."  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  educational  standards  of 
the  school  should  be  set  high,  and  that  her 


teachers  should  be  those  having  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualifications;  but  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
children  should  be  our  first  consideration, 
and  is  of  greater  importance  than  even 
physical  development  or  mental  culture, 
valuable  as  each  of  these  is. 


Duty — Opportunity — Privilege. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  to  those 
who  make  sacrifices  from  a  sense  of  religious 
duty  and  of  obligation  to  serve  their  fellows. 
If  we  had  a  clear  conception  of  many  of  the 
things  done  from  a  sense  of  duty,  would  we 
not  find  behind  them,  underneath  them,  not 
only  unsuspected  opportunities,  but  also  the 
greatest  and  highest  privileges?  We  are  apt 
to  speak  of  some  of  our  religious  duties,  such 
as  family  and  public  worship,  as  though  they 
were  unpleasant,  distasteful  or  irksome,  and 
were  performed  solely  to  keep  an  easy  con- 
science. Scripture  reading  and  family  and 
puplic  worship  are  undoubtedly  duties:  but 
they  who  see  in  them  nothing  more  than 
this,  must  perform  them  in  a  perfunctory — 
a  lifeless,  formal  way.  They  who  worship 
in  the  truest — the  highest  sense  do  more 
than  perform  a  duty;  they  embrace  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
privilege  God  has  conferred  upon  man — 
communion  with  Himself.  So  the  devout 
readers  of  the  Bible  find,  in  the  reverent 
performance  of  this  duty,  that  they  have 
opened  a  door  of  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  richest  treasures  of 
spiritual  wisdom  to  be  found  in  any  writ- 
ings. 

It  is  love  that  transforms  duty  into  op- 
portunity and  privilege.  True,  we  speak 
of  our  duties  to  our  families  and  our  friends; 
but  where'  that  affection  exists  which  is 
implied  by  and  belongs  to  such  relation- 
ships, duties  are  but  the  opportunities  for 
the  expression  of  that  love.  To  be  in  the 
company  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
us;  to  read  their  letters  and  to  write  to  them 
when  they  are  absent;  these  are  privileges 
rather  than  duties.  So,  if  we  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  opportunities  for  communion 
with  Him  and  for  reading  his  words  written 
for  our  comfort  and  instruction  are  surely 
transformed  from  duties  into  privileges 
which  we  shall  highly  prize  and  of  which  we 
shall  eagerly  avail  ourselves. 
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Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative). 

Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on 
Sixth-day,  Tenth  Month  21,  1910,  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  day  previous. 
During  the  summer  Friends  at  Spring  River 
had  painted  the  interior  woodwork  and 
dressed  the  walls  of  the  two  large  rooms  of 
the  meeting-house,  giving  it  a  neat  and 
cleanly  appearance.  The  long  porch  in 
front  also  received  two  coats  of  paint,  by 
the  efforts  of  some  of  our  younger  Friends. 
Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  is  much  stripped 
of  older  Friends,  those  who  bore  the  burden 
thirty  years  ago,  by  death  and  removal 
and  the  falling  away  of  some,  so  that  the 
large  house  built  by  the  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm of  that  day  is  out  of  proportion  to  our 
present  needs.  For  some  weeks  previous 
to  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  common  question  was,  whether  we  had 
heard  of  any  visitors  coming.  The  an- 
swer was  always  no.  We  were  hearing 
very  favorable  accounts  of  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  as  they  came  in  course.  And  the 
numbers  of  visiting  ministers  and  others  at- 
tending them.  Reports  came  from  other  parts 
of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting  that  very  few 
expected  to  come.  Sickness  or  other  seem- 
ingly justifiable  reasons  were  keeping  many 
away  who  had  been  faithful  in  attending 
Yearly  Meeting.  On  Fourth-day  night  six 
vehicles  were  driven  to  the  station  to  take 
care  of  incoming  Friends.  The  night  was  cool 
and  damp  and  the  train  late.  When  it  did 
arrive  one  Friend  and  his  wife  alighted.  They 
were  taken  to  the  nearest  Friend's  house,  and 
we  all  went  back  home,  feeling  that  the  bur- 
den of  an  approaching  Yearly  Meeting  had 
been  somewhat  increased  and  none  but  the 
poorest  to  hold  it.  On  Fifth-day,  at  two 
o'clock,  the  Select  Meeting  convened  with 
fourteen  members  present.  Our  aged  Friend 
Andrew  Hinshaw  had  come  on  the  morning 
train.  There  was  not  much  vocal  service, 
but  an  earnest  travail  of  soul  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  would  be  with  us  in  our 
time  of  need.  It  was  a  solid  comfortable 
meeting  and  Friends  separated  feeling  that 
our  love  for  each  other  and  the  truth  had 
been  increased  by  the  occasion.  A  few 
more  Friends  came  that  night,  so  that  total 
outside  of  Spring  River  Particular  Meeting 
was  increased  to  eleven.  On  Sixth-day  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  meeting  convened  with 
about  twenty-five  in  the  men's  room  and 
about  as  many  in  the  women's.  It  was  a  very 
favored  meeting  and  gave  us  renewed  evi- 
dence that  it  is  still  in  the  Lord's  name  we 
must  gather  if  we  expect  Him  to  be  in  our 
midst. 

Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  has  for  many 
years  practiced  holding  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship in  joint  session  before  taking  up  the 
business  of  the  meeting.  We  had  at  no 
time  during  the  sessions  of  the  meeting  a 
profusion  of  vocal  ministry,  but  solid  and 
edifying,  and  it  seemed  that  the  gathered 
assembly  was  the  spirit-shed  from  which 
the  Divine  blessing  flowed  down  to  our  busi- 
ness and  committee  meetings,  many  of 
which  were  instructive  and  favored  sea- 
sons. The  various  committees  were  prompt 
in  having  their  reports  in  readiness,  which 
tended  to  the  life  of  the  meeting.  On 


First-day  two  meetings  were  held  which 
were  well  attended  by  Friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  ended  satisfactorily.  The  report 
of  the  Book  and  Tract  Committee  showed 
increased  interest  and  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  been  enabled 
to  supply  the  public  libraries  of  eight  cities 
with  George  Fox's  Journal,  Penn's  No  Cross, 
No  Crown,  Reflections  and  Maxims,  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Friends,  John  Woolman's 
Journal  and  Barclay's  Apology.  Each  book 
had  a  printed  sheet  pasted  inside  the  front 
cover  telling  the  reader  how  to  procure  fur- 
ther information  respecting  Friends  and 
their  doctrines,  also  requesting  each  read- 
er to  write  his  name  and  address  in  a  space 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  Second-day, 
to  meet  in  separate  session  on  Third-day, 
in  order  to  finish  the  business  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Friends  assembled  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  a  short  silence  preceded  the 
business  meeting,  during  which  a  Friend 
arose  and  said  that  it  semed  a  great  favor 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  still  continued 
to  be  present  amongst  us.  The  business 
closed  in  much  love  and  unity,  and  after 
another  meeting  for  worship  on  Fourth- 
day,  Friends  separated,  feeling  that  it  had 
indeed  been  another  Yearly  Meeting  in 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  had  been  with 
us. 

Levi  Bowles. 

Galena,  Kansas,  Eleventh  Month  5th,  1910. 


Guard  Your  Homes. — Those  who  are 
heads  of  families  have  a  most  solemn  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  them  to  guard  their 
homes  from  the  intrusion  of  evil  persons. 
The  vain,  the  proud,  the  false,  and  the  frivo- 
lous, are  to  be  excluded.  Admitting  them, 
you  may  introduce  infection,  sin,  and  death. 
Children  may  be  ruined  by  the  bad  examples 
and  precepts  of  strangers  who  are  welcomed 
to  the  home. 

"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners;" and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
the  young.  They  are  easily  led,  and  easily 
misled;  and  parents  cannot  too  carefully 
watch  and  guard  their  children.  It  is  their 
business  to  know  whom  they  admit  to  the 
home  circle.  They  are  not  to  trust  to  a 
mere  negative  knowledge;  it  is  not  enough 
to  know  nothing  against  persons;  we  should 
know  something  positive  in  favor  of  them 
before  we  are  warranted  in  introducing 
them  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home. 

Parents  have  much  at  stake  in  this  case. 
If  children  suffer,  the  parents  suffer  with 
them;  if  children  go  astray,  the  parents 
have  sadness  and  sorrow.  "A  wise  son 
maketh  a  glad  father,  but  a  foolish  son  is 
the  heaviness  of  his  mother."  It  is  a  duty 
to  exercise  Christian  hospitality,  and  to 
afford  shelter  and  help  to  the  unfortunate 
and  the  erring;  but  it  is  a  primary  duty  to 
watch  over  the  inmates  of  our  own  homes, 
and  guard  them  from  the '  contaminating 
influence  of  wickedness  and  deceit. 

Let  the  heads  of  Christian  families  take 
up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and  say,  "He 
that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell  within 
my  house;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not 
tarry  in  my  sight." — The  Christian. 


PARTED  FRIENDS. 

Friend  after  friend  departs; 

Who  has  not  lost  a  friend? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 

That  finds  not  here  an  end; 
Were,  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 

Beyond  the  reign  of  death, 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath; 
Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 

Formed  for  the  good  alone; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here, 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  passed  away; 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines, 

To  pure  and  perfect  day: 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

Montgomer 


Rabbi  Ignatz  Lichteristein. 

Notes  on  "In  Memoriam,"  by  David  BajH 
in  "The  Scattered  Nation"  for  [First  Month]  1 19, 
edited  by  D.  Baron,  Northfield,  Chorley  Wi 
Herts. 

Died  at  Budapest,  aged  fifty-eight,  [Tefl 
Mo.]   16th,   1908.    Ordained  as  a  Ra 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  A 
dent,  often  literally  fulfilling  the  "Tali 
dical"  injunction  to  those  who  would 
vote  their  life  to  the  law,  viz: — 

"  Eat  a  morsel  of  bread  with  salt,  drjl 
water  by  measure,  sleep  upon  the  grouB 
and  live  a  life  of  tribulation  whilst  thou  tm 
est  in  the  Torah"  (or  law). 

The  great  crisis  in  his  life  came  1883,  M 
God's  wonderful  providential  dealings  vfc 
him  are  well  designed  to  show  the  powelf 
the  precious  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tel- 
ment  over  the  heart  of  an  honest  Jew,  as  'i 
as  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  [the  Bible]  tit 
He  overrules  even  the  "wrath  of  man'JI 
praise  Him. 

About  thirty  years  before  the  above  d  I 
a  Jewish  teacher  in  the  communal  schocB 
the  district,  showed  the  Rabbi  a  GerrB 
Bible,  which  included  the  New  Testarm  t. 

The  Rabbi,  who  had  till  then  only  bp 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Old  Testanr  t, 
turned  over  some  of  the  pages,  and  con  fe 
across  the  words  "Jesu  Christi,"  beap 
very  angry,  and  sharply  reprimanded  lie 
teacher  for  having  such  a  book  in  his  poss 
ion,  for  though  he  knew  nothing  of  Ch 
and  his  Gospel,  which  teaches  his  follov 
to  love  even  their  enemies,  he  ascribed 
Him  the  cause  of  all  the  sufferings  of 
Jews  since  their  dispersion.  He  took  life 
book  away  from  the  teacher,  but  insteac  )f 
destroying  it,  he  hid  it  in  a  corner  of  a  si  If 
in  his  library,  where  it  stood  unread  ; p 
forgotten  for  thirty  years. 

He  relates  thus:  "In  articles  I  often  1st 
with  passages  where  Christ  was  spoken  op 
He  who  brings  joy  to  men,  the  Prince  f 
Peace  and  the  Redeemer;  and  his  Gam 
was  extolled  as  a  message  of  love  and  lif <  I 
all  people.  1  was  surprised  and  scan  IT 
trusting  my  eyes  I  took  a  New  Testam  I 
(the  old  German  Bible)  out  of  its  hid-  n 
corner —  a  book  which  some  forty  years 
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had  in  vexation  taken  from  a  Jewish  teach- 
r — and  I  began  to  turn  over  its  leaves  and 
o  read.  How  can  I  express  the  impression 
fhich  I  then  received? 

"  I  had  thought  the  New  Testament  to  be 
npure,  a  source  of  pride,  of  overweening 
dfishness,  of  hatred  and  of  the  worst  kind 
f  violence;  but  as  I  opened  it  I  felt  myself 
eculiarly  and  wonderfully  taken  possession 
f,  "A  sudden  glory,  a  light,  flashed  through 
iy  soul.  I  looked  for  thorns  and  gathered 
oses;  I  discovered  pearls  instead  of  pebbles; 
nstead  of  hatred,  love;  instead  of  vengeance, 
irgiveness;  instead  of  bondage,  freedom; 
nstead  of  pride,  humility;  instead  of  enmity, 
^conciliation;  instead  of  death,  life,  salva- 
on,  resurrection,  Heavenly  treasure." 

For  two  or  three  years  the  Rabbi  kept  the 
;cret  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom,  for  it 
squired  no  little  grace  and  courage  for  a 
un  in  his  position  openly  to  confess  the 
Jame  of  Him  whom  poor  Israel  has  so  long 
ated  without  a  cause. 

He  began,  however,  in  his  synagogue, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  Christ,  to 
reach  strange  and  new  doctrine  which  both 
iterested  and  astonished  his  hearers. 

At  last  his  heart  overflowed,  and  he  could 
ontain  it  no  longer.  Preaching  one  [First- 
ay]  from  Christ's  parable  of  the  whited 
epulchre,  he  openly  avowed  that  his  sub- 
let was  taken  from  the  New  Testament, 
nd  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah,  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel. 

After  quoting  Mai.  iii.,  he  says:  "At  the 
ery  outset  I  make  my  honest  and  public 
onfession,  the  result  of  earnest  thought  and 
lward  struggle,  that  it  is  my  steadfast,  un- 
lterable  conviction  that  Christ,  and  no 
ther,  is  intended  in  this  passage  of  the 
rophet,  and  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  his  ap- 
earance.  Yes,  as  a  Rabbi  grown  grey  in 
ffice,  as  an  old  Jew  faithful  to  the  law,  I 
onfess  candidly  Jesus  is  the  predicted 
Messiah  of  Israel.  Christ,  and  no  other,  is 
he  Angel  of  the  Covenant  for  whom  we  long 
nd  whose  advent  our  people  have  ever  ex- 
acted. He  is  come!  This  is  now  my 
hout  of  rejoicing,  which  my  lips  and  pen 
hall  serve  to  make  known." 

On  his  death-bed,  —  Fenisilber  frequently 
ead  to  him  from  the  Bible.  "  His  face,"  he 
ays,  "was  often  radiant  with  joy  as  we 
poke  together  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Once,  as 
t  already  glorified,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  al- 
eady  see  the  Land  and  the  other  Shore,  and 
he  King,  Christ  in  his  glory  walking  there, 
iaytomy  brethren,  Baron  and  Schonberger, 
hat  I  am  going  before  to  prepare  your  way. 
iince  you  must  remain  behind,  for  the  sake 
if  the  Lord's  work,  be  no  cowards;  say  to 
ny  brethren,  Be  no  cowards;  be  not  slack 
n  preparing  the  Kingdom  of  Messiah 
esus!" 

And  again,  one  night,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
vas  sinking;  he  said,  "We  have  one  God  and 
me  Father  of  all,  who  are  called  Children  in 
leaven  and  on  earth,  and  one  Christ  who 
;ave  up  his  life  on  the  cursed  tree  for  the 
:alvation  of  men."  The  last  conscious  words 
ie  uttered  were,  "Jesus  Christ,"  and  thus 
vith  this  precious  Name  on  his  lips  did  this 
'emarkable  "Master  in  Israel"  enter  into 
:he  presence  of  his  Lord. — Friends'  Witness. 


Institute  for  Colored  Youths. 
Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth, 
Cheyney,  Pa.,  for  the  year  ending  Tenth 
Month  31st,  1910. 

To  the  Corporation  oj  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth: 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  time  of 
steady,  normal  development  in  the  life  and 
work  of  Cheyney. 

The  applications  for  admission  are  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  vacancies  in  our  dormitories, 
and  therefore  we  are  able  to  select  a  picked 
body  of  young  men  and  women  who  look 
forward  to  a  life  of  teaching.  So,  at  least, 
the  company  of  the  Cheyney  pupils  appears 
to  us  at  our  visits  to  the  Institute.  We  are 
impressed  by  their  manly  and  womanly 
qualities,  their  earnestness,  and  the  practical 
nature  of  their  academic  and  industrial  work, 
and  the  efficiency  attained  in  it. 

The  instruction  at  Cheyney  has  been  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines  as  in  former 
years,  with  sufficient  attention  paid  to  acade- 
mic branches  to  give  a  solid  basis  of  ready 
intelligence,  versatility,  and  confidence  in 
facing  and  solving  problems,  and  with  thor- 
ough practical  normal  training  in  industrial 
branches.  Thus,  we  trust,  our  graduates  are 
fitted  to  be  real  leaders  in  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  of  their  race. 

We  believe  that  the  graduates  sent  out 
from  Cheyney  have  this  equipment,  and 
possess  to  a  good  degree  a  character  that 
their  residence  at  the  Institute  stamps  upon 
them.  Definite  examples  are  better  than 
general  statements,  however. 

Here  are  two  such: 

Wesley  P.  Henry,  a  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1908,  who  was  retained  as  a  student  assist- 
ant at  Cheyney,  was  appointed  teacher  of 
Manual  Training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  in  Second  Month,  1910.  Flis 
shop  was  at  the  public  school  on  Fitzwater 
near  Fifteenth  Street.  The  boys  from  other 
schools  came  there  to  take  Manual  Training. 
After  his  presentation  of  the  matter  before 
Superintendent  Brumbaugh  and  Manual 
Training  teachers,  he  was  directed  to  carry 
on  a  course  of  Manual  Training  which  he 
himself  planned. 

In  Ninth  Month,  1908,  Katie  T.  Davis,  of 
the  Class  of  1908,  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  an  industrial  teacher  at  Tuskeegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama.  In  writing  of  her  to  our 
Principal,  Booker  T.  Washington's  wife  says : 
"She  knows  how  to  obey  an  order,  and  how 
to  carry  out  a  plan.  She  has  made  a  good 
record  here,  not  only  as  to  her  teaching 
ability,  but  as  to  her  conduct.  She  has  been 
as  serious  and  as  well  behaved  as  any 
woman  twice  her  age;  in  fact,  that  is  the  thing 
that  has  pleased  me  most." 

The  purpose  of  the  Cheyney  instruction 
could  scarcely  be  better  expressed  than  in 
these  words:  "to  obey  an  order  and  to  carry 
out  a  plan."  These  are  but  two  instances  of 
successful  work  done  by  our  graduates. 
Most  of  them  have  met  with  conspicuous 
success  in  other  schools.  Nella  Stewart, 
Class  1908,  who  was  this  year  appointed 
teacher  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  public 
schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  signally  suc- 
cessful during  her  two  years'  work  as  teacher 


of  Domestic  Science  in  Avery  College,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  Her  practical  cooking  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  rich  patrons  of  the  school 
and  she  was  often  called  on  to  superintend 
luncheons  and  suppers  given  at  their  houses. 
One  wealthy  patron  ottered  her  a  room  in 
his  house,  all  of  her  expenses  and  a  large  cash 
salary  if  she  would  make  the  menues  for  his 
family  and  direct  his  cooks  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  cooking  of  his  family's  meals. 

In  writing  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  two 
of  our  graduates  for  the  position  of  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science  Teacher,  the 
Director  of  Domestic  Science  says:  "  It  seems 
wise  to  us  to  find  some  one  who  has  spent  at 
least  some  years  in  the  northern  States." 
This  sentence  is  of  interest  because  it  shows 
that  school  authorities  in  the  North  recog- 
nize the  element  of  Northern  training  in  the 
preparation  of  colored  teachers  for  Colored 
Schools  in  the  North.  The  large  number  of 
colored  people  now  in  the  North,  and  still 
increasing,  is  bringing  prominently  to  the 
front  the  necessity  for  Colored  Schools,  and 
this  necessity  will,  of  course,  increase  the 
demand  for  Colored  teachers.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  Negro  child  in  the  North  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Negro  child  in  the 
South,  and  all  educators  know  this  fact 
must  be  met. 

Thus  far,  the  Institute  is  informed  of  the 
engagement  of  twelve  of  the  class  of  fourteen 
graduated  in  Sixth  Month  last. 

In  Twelfth  Month  20th  last,  Dr.  James  H. 
Dillard,  President  of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes' 
Rural  School  Fund,  paid  an  unannounced 
visit  to  the  Institute.  He  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  plant.  It  was  Second- 
day,  and  everybody  was  cleaning.  Dr.  Dil- 
lard said  that  while  he  regretted  he  was  not 
able  to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  classes, 
he  was  very  glad  indeed  to  visit  Cheyney  on 
this  day  when,  if  there  were  any  disorder, 
it  would  certainly  be  detected.  At  his  re- 
quest, there  was  sent  him  one  of  the  small 
looms  which  we  make  here,  with  the  full 
explanation  of  our  method  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  weaving  to  children,  and  one 
of  our  colonial  rugs,  also  some  stencil  work. 
He  secured  from  Sara  E.  Richardson,  our 
teacher  of  Domestic  Art,  the  promise  to 
come  South  and  meet  a  large  gathering  of 
teachers,  to  show  them  her  work,  and  to 
explain  it  to  them.  He  said  it  would  be  a 
great  help  in  his  work  were  it  possible  for 
him  to  send  to  Cheyney  for  a  month  or  so, 
all  the  Jeanes'  Fund  teachers  employed  to 
supervise  and  visit  rural  schools. 

The  enrollment  for  the  last  academic  year, 
1 909-1910,  was  fifty- two.  The  pupils  repre- 
sented the  following  States:  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Florida,  Missouri,  Colorado 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  class  of  fourteen  was  graduated  on  Sixth 
Month  17th,  1910,  when  pleasant  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held,  attended  by  many 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  graduates,  and 
an  inspiring  address  was  delivered  by  J. 
Harvev  Borton,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Summer  School  for  19 10  in  every  par- 
ticular measured  up  to  the  standard  reached 
in  former  years.    Although  an  unusually 
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large  number  of  such  schools  were  scattered 
through  the  South  last  year,  the  attendance 
at  Cheyney  was  not  affected  by  them.  The 
fact  that  many  of  these  teachers  are  poor  and 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  Cheyney  indi- 
cates the  practical  nature  of  the  instruction 
offered,  and  shows  that  southern  teachers 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  reach  it. 

The  School  brought  together  about  sev- 
enty-five teachers  from  nearly  every  State 
of  the  East  and  South  and  through  them  the 
Cheyney  influence  will  next  year  influence 
the  work  of  at  least  3,500  pupils.  During 
the  six  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Institute 
at  Cheyney,  it  has  reached  four  hundred  and 
eight  teachers  who  have  influenced  approxi- 
mately sixty  thousand  pupils. 

The  faculty  of  the  Summer  School  is  made 
up  of  skilled  teachers  of  high  aims  and  broad 
outlook.  Their  influence  and  guidance  are 
in  themselves  an  incentive  and  inspiration  to 
renewed  effort  and  higher  ideals  on  the  part 
of  the  assembled  teachers.  One  who  has 
written  a  sketch  of  the  Summer  School  men- 
tioned the  following  private  institutions  rep- 
resented at  Cheyney  by  teachers  seeking  for 
practical  modern  ideas  in  industrial  educa- 
tion for  Negro  boys  and  girls: 

Waters  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Winton,  N.  C;  Virginia  Seminary,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.;  St.  Philip's  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Palmer 
Industrial  School,  Sedalia,  N.  C. ;  Sterling 
Industrial  College,  Greenville,  S.  C;  Missis- 
sippi Industrial  College,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.; 
Western  District  Colored  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  and  an  Orphanage  for  Boys,  Bal- 
timore. The  list  includes  also  three  teachers 
connected  with  the  work  of  thejeanes'  Fund, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dillard  to  catch  the 
"Spirit  of  Cheyney." 

The  work  of  the  Summer  School  has  again 
been  made  possible  by  the  liberal  contribu- 
tions of  many  friends  of  the  Institute,  aggre- 
gating $1,592.00,  leaving  a  small  balance 
still  to  be  made  up.  We  again  recommend 
this  important  part  of  our  work  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  friends  of  Negro  education. 

The  most  interesting  and  memorable  event 
of  the  year  at  Cheyney  was  the  dedication 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  on  Fifth  Month  28th. 
The  Library  Building  was  completed  and  in 
use  some  months  earlier,  but  its  formal  open- 
ing was  deferred  until  the  pleasant  spring 
weather.  The  new  building  is  of  stone  from 
our  quarry  and  is  in  the  colonial  style,  cor- 
responding with  the  other  buildings  on  the 
grounds.  It  was  donated  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  on  con- 
dition that  the  corporation  add  a  like  sum 
to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  School.  At 
present,  the  lower  floor  will  be  used  as  the 
Library  proper,  and  the  upper  floor  as  a 
reading  room  and  auditorium.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  room,  with  vaulted  ceiling,  sup- 
ported by  rafters  of  dark  wood. 

At  the  dedication  exercises  Joshua  L. 
Baily,  to  whose  liberality  and  inspiration 
the  completion  of  the  fund  required  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  was  chiefly  due,  presided,  and 
after  an  excellent  address  of  welcome,  intro- 
duced Governor  Stuart,  who  spoke  earnestly 
of  his  interest  in  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth  in  its  old  home  in  Philadelphia,  and 
urged  upon  the  pupils  the  simple  virtues  of 


honesty  and  industry  as  a  means  of  attaining 
character  and  integrity.  He  ended  with 
these  words : 

"  I  prophesy  for  this  School  a  great  future; 
and  I  believe  that  one  who  visits  this  spot 
fifty  years  hence,  will  find  this  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  of  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  this  country." 

The  most  important  material  improve- 
ment inaugurated  at  Cheyney  this  year  has 
been  the  grading  of  the  campus.  This  was 
planned  and  carried  through  very  largely  by 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  who 
felt  that  a  well  graded  lawn  surface  or  quad- 
rangle about  which  our  buildings  stand,  and 
will  stand  as  additions  are  made  to  them, 
was  a  much  needed  improvement.  This 
work  is  now  completed,  and  the  quadrangle 
cleared  and  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  for  future  development  made  by  our 
late  friend,  William  S.  Vaux,  Jr.  The  im- 
provement is  a  very  real  one,  and  adds  much 
in  a  way  that  must  be  felt  rather  than  de- 
scribed, to  the  atmosphere  and  general  im- 
pression created  by  the  Institute. 

The  pupils,  as  usual  during  the  year,  have 
been  engaged  in  making  practical  improve- 
ments and  pieces  of  construction  work  at 
Cheyney.  Among  these,  the  following  items 
are  noted:  Remodelling  drawing  tables, 
building  of  large  table  for  Geography  Room, 
case  for  skeleton,  platform  for  Library,  re- 
installation of  telephone  system,  putting  in 
sewage  disposal  plant,  building  of  cases  for 
commercial  geography  exhibit,  hot  water 
table,  swinging  towel  rack,  and  open  shelves 
in  kitchen. 

The  pamphlet  published  by  the  Institute 
and  noted  in  the  last  annual  report,  "Daily 
Menus  for  the  School  Year,  and  A  Dietary 
Study  for  October;  Three  Well  Balanced 
Meals  Daily,  at  21c.  a  Day"  (these  meals 
were  furnished  last  year  for  ig^c.  per  day), 
has  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of 
educational  institutions  and  food  experts 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  spring,  more 
than  eighty-seven  institutions  had  sent  for 
it,  and  many  have  written  with  appreciation 
of  its  value.  Some  have  sent  representatives 
to  Cheyney  to  make  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  subject.    Booker  T.  Washington  writes: 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  copy  of 
your  '  Daily  Menus  for  the  School  Year.'  I 
like  it  tremendously.  Anything  which  indi- 
cates original  effort  on  the  part  of  our  people 
is  tremendously  encouraging.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  send  me  two  dozen  copies 
that  I  can  use  among  our  teachers;  also  send 
bill." 

The  President  of  State  University,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  writes: 

"The  problem  with  all  our  poor  institu- 
tions is  'What  shall  we  eat  at  the  advanced 
price  of  food  supplies?'  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  solved  the  problem." 

The  most  interesting  correspondence  has 
been  with  W.  North,  of  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall, 
London.  After  careful  examination  of  the 
Daily  Menus,  he  writes: 

"  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  any 
untrained  person  to  keep  a  systematic  record 
of  facts  of  any  kind,  and  cooks  and  house- 
keepers have  a  horror  of  accuracy.  The 
practical  experience  embodied  in  your  forms 


would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me  I 
procuring  information  of  this  kind  both  fni 
institutions  and  private  persons  in  Eil 
land." 

After  writing  for  and  receiving  copies! 
our  forms  for  keeping  records,  account 
etc.,  he  writes  again: 

"Your  store-room  account  forms  vl 
serve  me  as  a  most  excellent  model  for  sirjt 
lar  work  here,  if  I  can  persuade  any  instil 
tion  to  take  up  it,  and  also  for  a  revised  foi 
for  recording  household  food  purchases  a| 
consumption.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  fil 
persons  with  the  necessary  patience  al 
orderliness  of  mind  to  keep  such  account 
and  who  can  be  made  to  understand  thf 
value  to  the  food  expert." 

This  correspondence  is  a  strong  testimc  / 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Domestic  Scieie 
Department.  It  is  an  example  of  the  abil  I 
of  our  pupils  to  "obey  an  order,  and  to  ca  I 
out  a  plan." 

In  conclusion,  the  Managers  reiterate  thr 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  education  to  h  d 
them  in  developing  this  important  work  f 
training  skilled  industrial  teachers  for  | 
negro  child. 

Cheyney  has  many  special  needs : — a  nre 
barn,  money  to  support  a  strong  agricultutt 
department,  and  to  build  and  equip  asm! 
agricultural  laboratory,  endowment  to  1 
used  for  adding  to  the  salaries  of  teach* 
and  the  improvement  of  the  faculty,  I 
electric  lighting  plant  to  replace  the  unsal 
factory  and  dangerous  oil  lamps,  libnjt 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  cl 
ferent  departments.  The  paramount  nel 
however,  is  for  an  additional  dormitory,  at 
then  for  others  to  follow.  We  have  recehl 
over  one  hundred  applications  for  admiss  I 
to  the  regular  term  of  1910-1911.  (I 
dormitory  facilities  permit  us  to  accept  ol 
sixteen  new  pupils.  Several  pupils  from  I 
South  are  boarding  in  West  Chester  and  II 
tending  the  classes  at  the  Institute. 

We  have  recently  been  encouraged  by  |e 
offer  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  speul 
purpose  from  an  unknown  friend  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Colored  Youth,  whose  name! 
withheld. 

The  Managers  have  set  for  themselves  tk 
year  the  task  of  raising  funds  for  somel 
these  needs,  and  call  upon  our  friends  fell 
liberal  response  in  accordance  with  thr 
faith  in  Cheyney. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall, 
Secretary  0}  the  Board  of  Manag  k 

Strikes  to  the  Roots. — The  relig  1 
of  Jesus  Christ  strikes  as  deep  as  sin.    A I 
religion  which  does  not  strike  as  deep  as  !a 
has  sunk  its  poison  in  the  soul,  has  no  n  * 
sion  in  the  world  except  to  mislead.  I 
make  light  of  sin,  to  call  it  merely  an  in  I 
mity,  to  palliate  or  to  excuse  it,  can  ne  f 
make  the  light  of  peace  shine  forth  f r  3 
the  human  face.    The  only  remedy  for  e 
dread  disease  of  sin  is  a  religion  that  < 
counteract  its  poisonous  effects  and  desti 
its  power  in  the  life  to  blight  and  wither 
joy.    It  is  because  it  can  do  this  that 
Christian  religion  is  so  infinitely  supei 
to  all  the  fads  and  fanciful  forms,  of 
called  dogmas. — The  Christian  Observer. 
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LIFE'S  LESSONS. 
A  child  came  close  to  his  teacher's  side, 
His  book  tight  clasped  in  his  little  hand. 
"Teacher,"  he  said,  with  wistful  eyes, 
"We're  coming  to  words  that  1  don't  understand; 
I've  turned  the  pages  over  and  over, 

And  the  words  are  so  big,  and  they're  all  so  new. 
When  we  come  to  the  lesson  where  they  are  put, 
Oh,  teacher,  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do!" 

The  teacher  smiled  at  the  troubled  face, 
And  tenderly  stroked  the  curly  head. 
"Before  we  reach  them  I  think  you  will  learn 

The  way  to  read  them,"  she  gently  said; 
"But  if  you  shouldn't,  I'll  help  you  then. 
And  don't  you  think  that  the  wisest  plan 
Is  to  learn  the  lesson  that  comes  to-day, 
And  learn  it  the  very  best  you  can?" 

And  it  seems  to  me  it  is  so  with  us; 

We  look  at  the  days  that  are  still  ahead — 
The  days  that  perchance  may  never  be  ours — 

With  a  pitiful  longing  and  nameless  dread. 
But  surely  the  Teacher  who  gives  the  task 

Will  lovingly  watch  as  we  try  to  read 
With  faltering  tongue  and  tear-dimmed  eyes, 

And  will  help  his  children  in  time  of  need. 
Charlotte  L.  Seaver,  in  Our  Young  Folks. 


Our  Shepherd. — "  In  the  day  the  drought 
wnsumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night;  and 
my  sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes.  Thus 
have  I  been  twenty  years."  Such  were 
acob's  words  to  Laban,  describing  the  care 
e  had  taken  of  his  flocks.  And  vividly  do 
they  picture  the  attention  and  watchfulness 
rf  a  faithful  shepherd. 

Even  as  we  read  Jacob's  words,  does  there 
not  float  into  our  minds  words  of  One  much 
greater  than  he?  "I  the  Lord  do  keep  it; 
1  will  water  it  every  moment:  lest  any  hurt 
it,  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day."  In  both 
:ases  care  is  given  night  and  day,  but  with 
vhat  a  different  result!  Notwithstanding 
[acob's  watchfulness  he  has  to  confess  that 
;ome  of  his  flocks  were  "torn"  and  others 
vere  "stolen."  But  the  good  Shepherd  says : 
'My  sheep  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall 
my  man  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand." 

An  old  Scotch  woman  lay  dying,  and  a 
neighbor  asked  her:  "Have  you  got  a  good 
lold  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Nanny?" 

"Nay,  nay,  Mary,"  was  the  answer  cf  the 
lying  saint;  "it's  not  my  grip  of  Christ,  but 
Christ's  grip  of  me  I'm  trusting  to  now." 

Yes,  that's  it,  "  Christ's  grip  of  me." 
That  is  what  his  sheep  should  rely  on. 

The  earthly  shepherd  could  watch,  but  he 
:ould  not  keep,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his 
:ailure.  Christ  is  "able  to  keep."  He  could 
;ay,  "Of  them  which  Thou  gavest  Me,  have 
1  lost  none." 

Ah,  that  is  just  the  kind  of  Shepherd  that 
/ou  and  I  want,  is  it  not?  And  how  wonder- 
ed to  think  that  He  wants  to  bring  us  poor 
wandering  sheep  into  his  fold,  that  He  laid 
iown  his  life  for  the  sheep.  No  wonder  that 
;he  more  his  sheep  realize  his  love  to  them, 
the  more  they  long  to  love  Him  better. 

A  negro  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Bonny, 
n  Africa,  was  condemned  to  death  for  hav- 
ng  listened  to  the  teaching  of  the  missiona- 
ries  and  given  up  the  worship  of  idols.  At 
the  last  moment  he  was  told  that  his  life 
should  be  spared  if  he  would  return  to  his 
dolatry.  With  great  calmness  he  replied: 
'It's  impossible  for  me  to  turn  back  to 
leathen  worship,  for  Jesus  has  taken  charge 


of  my  heart  and  padlocked  it  to  Himself. 
The  key  is  with  Him,  so  you  see  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  undo  it  without  Him." 

That  poor  African  had  learned  a  great 
truth  that  some  of  Christ's  sheep  and  lambs 
are  very  apt  to  forget.  As  some  one  has 
said:  "We  act  as  if  the  sheep  had  to  keep  the 
Shepherd,  instead  of  remembering  that  it  is 
the  Shepherd  who  cares  for  and  keeps  the 
poor  weak  sheep." 

When  an  enemy  comes  to  our  soul,  seek- 
ing to  steal,  to  kill,  or  to  destroy,  how  often 
we  try  to  fight  in  our  own  strength  instead 
of  running  to  our  Lord  and  saying:  "Thou 
hast  taken  charge  of  my  heart,  and  pad- 
locked it  to  Thyself.  I  am  Thine,  and  Thou 
wilt  save  me  from  th<s  foe." 

"Tenderly  guide  us,  O  Shepherd  of  love, 
To  the  green  pastures  and  waters  above, 
Guarding  us  ever,  by  night  and  by  day; 
Never  from  Thee  would  we  stray." 

— Fannie  E.  Turner,  in  Our  Young  Folks. 

Willing  to  Be  Accurate.— Anyone  can 
be  accurate  who  will.  For  accuracy  is  not 
a  matter  of  ability,  but  of  will-power.  Some 
may  have  a  natural  inclination  to  that  habit 
of  mind  which  insists  on  knowing,  rather 
than  guessing  or  supposing  that  one's  work 
is  as  it  should  be;  and  others  may  lack  any 
natural  inclination  to  this.  But  mere  inclin- 
ation ought  never  to  decide  our  duty-doing; 
and  rigid,  uncompromising  accuracy  is  a 
duty  that  God  lays  upon  us  all.  The  person 
who  goes  through  life  turning  oUt  work  which 
he  thinks  is  all  right,  when  he  might,  if  he 
would  make  the  effort,  always  know  that  it 
is  right  before  it  is  allowed  to  leave  his  hands, 
is  steadily  making  for  himself  a  reputation 
that  will  bar  him  from  front-rank  place  in 
any  calling.  Time  and  effort  saved  at  the 
cost  of  accuracy  are  a  saving  that  is  a  dead 
loss. — Sunday  School  Times. 


For  Mother. — He  was  only  a  mite  of  a 
boy,  dirty  and  ragged;  and  he  had  stopped 
for  a  little  while  in  one  of  the  city's  free 
playgrounds  to  watch  a  game  of  ball  be- 
tween boys  of  his  own  and  a  rival  neigh- 
borhood. Tatters  and  grime  were  plainfully 
in  evidence  on  every  side;  but  the  little 
fellow  attracted  the  attention  of  a  group 
of  visitors,  and  one  of  them,  reaching  over 
the  child's  shoulder,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground, 
gave  him  a  luscious  golden  pear.  The 
boy's  eyes  sparkled;  but  the  eyes  were  the 
only  thanks  as  he  looked  back  to  see  from 
whence  the  gift  had  come  and  then  turned 
his  face  away,  too.  shy  or  too  much  aston- 
ished to  speak.  But  from  that  time  on 
his  attention  was  divided  between  the  game 
and  his  new  treasure.  He  patted  the  pear; 
he  looked  at  it;  and  at  last,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  it  was  as  delicious  as  it  appeared, 
he  lifted  it  to  his  lips  and  cautiously  bit 
out  a  tiny  piece  near  the  stem.  Then, 
with  a  long  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  assur- 
ance, he  tucked  the  prize  safely  inside  his 
dirty  blouse. 

"Why  don't  you  eat  it,  Tony?"  de- 
manded a  watchful  acquaintance. 

"Eat  it?  All  meself?  Ain't  I  savin'  it 
for  mother?" 

The  tone,  with  its  mingling  of  resentment 
and  loyalty,  made  further  speech  unnec- 


essary. Whatever  Tony  lacked — and  it 
seemed  to  be  nearly  everything —  he  had 
learned  humanity's  loftiest  lesson.  He  had 
another  dearer  than  self,  and  knew  the  joy 
of  sacrifice. — Baptist  Young  People. 


Tommy. — Up  in  the  great  barn,  lying 
sound  asleep  upon  the  fresh  smelling  hay, 
was  homeless  Tommy  He  was  so  tired 
and  so  hungry  as  he  came  along  the  dusty 
road  and  saw  the  big  door  standing  tempt- 
ingly open  that  he  went  in. 

"Was  it  any  harm?  Would  anybody 
care?"  said  the  faint  little  voice  inside. 
"Was  there  a  big  dog  to  bark  at  him  or  a 
cross  man  to  drive  him  away?" 

But  nobody  answered  any  of  Tommy's 
questions;  so  he  peeped  inside,  and  hearing 
no  sound,  climbed  the  steep  stairs  which 
led  to  the  loft. 

On  a  high  nail  hung  somebody's  big 
apron,  and  beside  it  stood  a  pitchfork. 

"  I'll  pitch  hay  enough  for  them  to  pay," 
thought  Tommy,  stretching  his  weary  little 
body  out  at  full  length  upon  the  friendly 
straw.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  little 
voice  down  under  his  jacket,  and  after  a 
few  moments,  taking  a  more  comfortable 
position,  with  his  arms  crossed  under  his 
head  for  a  pillow,  Tommy  dropped  off  to 
sleep. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  knew  not, 
but  the  sun  was  still  shining  when  a  pleas- 
ant voice  at  his  side  woke  him. 

"Who  are  you,  little  man,  and  where  did 
you  come  from?"  it  said. 

Tommy  started  and  rubbed  open  his 
eyes. 

"  I'll  pitch  hay  for  you,  ma'am,  to  pay," 
he  said,  expecting  at  least  a  sharp  scolding 
for  being  where  he  was.    "  I  know  how." 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife.    "Aren't  you  hungry,  child?" 

"Indeed  I  am,"  said  Tommy,  smiling  in 
his  new  friend's  face,  for  a  good,  kind, 
motherly  face  it  was.  "  I  haven't  had  one 
mouthful  to-day,  ma'am." 

"Why,  a  hungry  boy  at  Millbridge 
Farms!  Come  right  along  with  me,  sonny. 
Well,  I  declare!  I  declare!"  And,  leading 
the  way,  she  opened  the  door  into  the  large 
farm-house  kitchen,  which  looked  so  neat, 
so  clean  and  so  peaceful  that  Tommy 
glanced  down  at  his  worn  shoes,  so  dusty 
and  old,  and  hesitated  to  enter. 

"Come  in,  child;  never  mind  your  shoes," 
said  the  good  woman,  catching  the  express- 
ion upon  his  face.  "Hungry  people  are 
of  more  consequence  than  a  soiled  floor, 
any  day." 

Tommy  tiptoed  carefully  over  to  the 
chair  which  she  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
sat  there. 

"Now,  in  just  a  short  time,  I'll  have 
something  ready." 

Tommy's  mouth  watered  at  sight  of  the 
sweet  milk,  the  big  loaf  of  nice  bread  and 
a  great  plate  of  golden  gingerbread  which 
she  placed  upon  the  table  before  him:  then 
a  plate,  knife  and  fork,  and  all  was  ready. 

"Come,  child,  do  eat,"  she  said;  but 
Tommy  did  not  begin. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  would  you  mind  if  I 
say  the  blessing  mother  taught  me  before 
she  died?    1  never  felt  so  hungry  before." 
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"No,  child.'.  But,  as  he  bowed  his 
head — this  boy  with  the  torn,  dusty  clothes 
and  tumbled  hair — the  tears  came  welling 
up  into  her  eyes  in  spite  of  herself. 

Then  Tommy  began  to  eat;  and,  oh,  how 
good  everything  was ! 

"  I'm  afraid  you  think  I'm  greedy,  ma'am; 
but  I  was  so  hungry!"  he  said. 

"  Boys  are  dreadful  hungry  creatures, 
even  with  three  good  meals  a  day.  I  know 
them  well.  Two  of  my  little  fellows  are 
lying  in  the  church-yard  over  yonder;  and, 
oh,  how  hungry  my  heart  is  when  I  see  a 
boy  like  you  and  hear  him  pray." 

It  was  growing  dark,  but  still  they  sat  in 
the  quiet  kitchen  talking.  There  was  so 
much  to  tell  of  the  good  mother,  who  had 
left  her  boy  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  the 
only  Friend  she  had,  and  of  how  cold  and 
tired  and  hungry  he  had  often  been  since. 

"The  minute  I  heard  the  little  fellow 
pray,"  said  the  farmer's  wife  to  her  husband 
as  they  sat  by  the  fire,  talking  late,  while 
Tommy  slept  soundly  in  the  little  room 
near  by,  "that  minute  1  said  in  my  heart, 
'  God  has  sent  him  to  us. "' 

"And  we  won't  be  unfaithful  to  our 
trust,"  said  the  old  man  reverently.  "He 
never  makes  mistakes.  We'll  let  Him 
lead." — Selected. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Fresh  Air  for  School  Children. — 
W.  E.  Watt,  a  school  principal  of  Chicago, 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  open-air 
rooms  in  schools  and  an  enthusiastic  preach- 
er of  the  Gospel  of  fresh  air  for  school  chil- 
dren. He  says:  "We  have  open  rooms  to 
build  up  vitality  and  fit  pupils  to  learn.  We 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  desire  learning 
earnestly  and  to  get  it  joyfully.  Plants 
cannot  be  kept  alive  in  the  ordinary  school. 
Children  and  teachers  are  killed  by  the 
same  conditions.  We  bury  many  children 
every  year  because  they  have  spent  hours 
daily  and  nightly  in  an  atmosphere  dryer 
than  that  of  the  desert,  where  sage  brush 
and  cacti  lose  out  in  the  fight  for  life.  They 
succumb  to  the  fierce  attack  of  the  dry  blast 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  nose,  throat, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs.  This  membrane 
naturally  secretes  a  liquid  which  destroys 
deadly  microbes.  But  dry  air  parches 
it  badly  and  breaks  down  its  structure,  and 
the  first  great  agency  of  nature  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemies  of  life  turns  traitor 
to  the  body  and  invites  death.  The  mem- 
brane stops  killing  the  deadly  microbes 
and  begins  to  collect  and  nourish  them. 
The  children  are  too  weak  to  resist  them. 
They  become  ill  with  grip,  pneumonia, 
catarrh  or  tuberculosis  and  are  not  strong 
enough  to  recover.  So  we  kill  them  off 
and  say  God  has  taken  them.  Dying 
children  cannot  learn.  So  we  believe  our 
great  school  duty  is  to  give  the  children 
vitality,  resistance  and  the  natural  desire 
for  learning  which  the  well  child  always 
has." — Christian  Advocate. 


Symptoms  of  Eye  Strain. — The  eye  is  a 
very  delicate  organ,  and  yet  it  is  surprising 
how  much  abuse  it  endures.  Some  of  the 
distressing  ailments  of  the  eye  are  due  to 
long-continued  strain  which  might  be  en- 


tirely prevented  by  means  of  properly  ad- 
justed glasses.  Sometimes  eye  strain  is 
due  to  the  use  of  glasses  which  are  not 
exactly  adapted  to  the  eye.  A  person  who 
buys  glasses  from  an  optician  runs  great 
risks  of  suffering  in  this  way. 

The  symptoms  of  eye  strain  may  be 
easily  recognized.  In  cases  of  far  sight 
(hypermetropia)  headache  is  very  often  a 
common  symptom.  The  headache  may 
extend  to  the  sides  and  even  the  back  of  the 
head,  or  may  affect  the  whole  head.  Head- 
ache due  to  eye  strain  is  produced  or  in-^ 
creased  by  the  use  of  the  eyes  and  disap- 
pears with  rest.  What  is  commonly  known 
as  sick  headache  not  infrequently  results 
from  eye  strain.  A  common  symptom 
of  eye  strain  is  irritation  and  inflammation 
of  the  margins  of  the  lid.  In  many  cases 
styes  occur,  epecially  after  long  use  of  the 
eyes;  there  is  blurring  of  the  eyesight,  es- 
pecially after  the  eyes  have  been  used  a  little 
time,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  lines  or 
letters  are  not  seen  distinctly.  Drowsiness 
is  another  symptom  often  noted.  Cross-eye 
or  squint,  when  seen  in  children,  is  generally 
due  to  far  sight.  The  eye  in  such  cases  is 
often  smaller  than  normal.  In  cases  of  this 
sort  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  looking 
at  objects  at  a  distance,  but  in  reading  or 
fine  work  of  any  sort,  difficulty  is  experienced. 
Persons  who  require  glasses  because  of  ad- 
vancing age  will  be  quite  likely  to  suffer 
from  these  symptoms  as  well  as  those  who 
are  troubled  with  defective  eyes.  Near- 
sight,  or  myopia,  is  not  generally  accom- 
panied by  other  symptoms  than  inability 
to  see  clearly  objects  located  at  a  distance. 
— Good  Health. 

The  Annual  Soot  Fall  in  Chicago. — 
The  Chicago  public  laboratories  recently 
made  tests  to  determine  the  amount  of 
soot  and  dust  deposited  from  the  air  in  that 
city.  The  acreage  deposit,  as  estimated 
from  samples  collected  at  eight  different 
heights  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  was, 
approximately,  at  the  rate  of  8.5  tons  per 
acre,  per  year.  On  the  Board  of  Trade 
building,  110  feet  above  the  street  level, 
the  estimated  annual  deposit  was  10.5 
tons.  On  the  county  building,  160  feet 
above  the  street  level,  the  amount  was  7.8 
tons,  and  on  the  Reaper  block,  120  feet 
above  street  level,  12.6  tons.  The  situation 
in  Chicago  is  different  only  in  degree  from 
that  prevailing  in  every  large  city.  It 
would  be  interesting  (and  no  doubt  apalling) 
to  know  how  many  tons  of  soot  enter  the 
lungs  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  cities. 

My  Individual  Problem. 

This  is  a  great  age,  and  he  who  enjoys  its 
enlightenment  and  inspiration,  its  oppor- 
tunities and  obligations,  is  greatly  blessed 
and  highly  favored.  To  be  living  is  sub- 
lime. In  view  of  these  great  chances  to  do 
good  and  to  be  good,  the  children  of  men, 
and  even  the  Christianized  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, are  living  far  beneath  their  privilege. 
Taking  into  account  the  light  we  have, 
there  are  too  many  people  walking  in  dark- 
ness. I  fear  that  many  are  walking  in  the 
spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  leaning  to  their  own 
understanding  rather  than  in  the  light  and 


fear  of  God.  Jesus  is  the  light  of  the  worl 
and  if  we  keep  close  to  Him  we  shall  knc 
exactly  where  to  step.      We  are  to  fc 
low  Him.      To  do  otherwise  is  to  lr 
selfishly.    The  hateful  spirit  of  selfishne 
is  so  subtle  and  sinful  that  it  comes  in 
our  lives  when  and  where  we  least  expect 
and  even  lingers  deceitfully  after  we  ha 
discovered  it.    To  live  for  oneself  is 
disregard  the  interests  and  rights  of  othei 
and  to  waste  and  wreck  our  own  life.  L 
us  remember  that  a  man  is  not  to  lose  hii 
self  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity,  just  as 
drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  which 
the  teaching  of  many  modern  philosophe: 
who  magnify  the  community  and  minimi 
the  individual.    God's  plan  is  for  ea 
individual  to  make  the  most  of  himse 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  welfare 
others.    Self-culture  and  consecration  a 
for  the  sake  of  others.   This  is  an  age 
problems,  each  man  has  one.    The  m 
who  finds  the  chief  and  right  problem  gtli 
hold  of  himself,  and  then  the  wrestle  r 
life  or  death  begins,  according  as  he  dck 
or  does  not  hold  on  till  the  day  breakelll 
Each  man's  problem  is  himself.    Not  ti 
race  problem,  nor  that  of  labor,  nor  t 
city  slum,  nor  the  corporate  wealth.  J\| 
problem  is  myself.    What  and  why  are  w| 
Whence  and  whither?    What  can  we  c| 
and  what -and  to  whom  is  our  obligation 
Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  amid  the  ma  I 
problems  of  life.    "One  thing  is  needful 
— The  Religious  Telescope. 

The  Helping  Finger. — The  car  was  r| 
crowded,  but  the  tired  little  woman  wl 
scrambled  on  at  a  busy  corner  found  dig 
culty  enough  in  finding  room  for  both  hersl 
and  the  unwieldy  paper  parcel  she  carrii | 
as  more  active  passengers  took  possessii 
of  the  empty  seats.  As  she  finally  wed^l 
herself  into  a  space  at  the  extreme  edge, 
string,  none  too  securely  tied  about  the  pi 
eel,  slipped  off,  and  for  the  next  few  minul 
the  stiff  fingers  were  busy  trying  to  retie  I 
knot  that  seemed  so  unwilling  to  stay  I 
place. 

The  smile  that  ran  along  the  seat  did  il 
make  the  task  any  easier,  but  just  as  1 
string  had  slipped  out  of  the  trembling  hai  l 
for  the  third  time,  a  firm,  neatly  gkr*! 
finger  was  placed  on  the  center  of  the  1 
fractory  knot,  and  in  a  moment  it  \m 
securely  tied,  and  a  bright  faced  girl  nod(l 
cheerfully  in  acknowledgment  of  the  a\# 
ward  words  of  thanks,  as  the  owner  of  e 
parcel  hurriedly  left  the  car  to  transfeill 
another  line. 

"Member  of  some  Helping  Hand  Socif 
I  see,"  remarked  an  acquaintance,  as 
car  slowed  up  at  the  next  block  and  the 
made  ready  to  step  off. 

"No,  only  a  Helping  Finger  Society,  w 
a  membership  of  one,"  the  girl  laughed  b 
as  the  car  moved  on.  "Some  cases  d( 
require  the  whole  hand,  and — " 

The  remaining  words  were  lost,  but  i 
more  than  one  heart  the  little  sermon  ! 
crept,  and  more  than  one  resolve  was  unc 
sciously  made  to  give,  if  not  the  whole,  si 
ly  at  least  one  finger  of  a  helping  han< 
make  the  way  a  little  smoother  for  sc 
fellow  traveler. — East  and  West. 
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A  YIELDED  LIFE. 

What  is  a  Yielded  Life? 

'Tis  one  at  God's  command, 
For  Him  to  hold,  to  form,  to  use, 
Or  do  with  it  as  He  may  choose, 

Resistless  in  his  hand. 

What  is  a  Yielded  Life? 

A  life  whose  only  will. 
When  into  blest  subjection  brought, 
In  every  deed  and  aim  and  thought, 

Seeks  just  to  do  his  will. 

What  is  a  Yielded  Life? 

A  life  which  love  has  won; 
Which  in  surrender,  full,  complete, 
Leaves  all  with  gladness  at  the  feet 

Of  God's  most  holy  Son. 

What  is  a  Yielded  Life? 

A  life  where  Christ  holds  sway, 
O'er  which  He  is  the  rightful  Lord; 
The  ruling  power  his  whispered  word: 

Led  by  it  day  by  day. 

What  is  a  Yielded  Life? 

A  life  in  his  control, 
Unruffled  by  the  stormy  breeze 
Of  sorrow,  when  its  surging  seas 

Would  sweep  the  God-kept  soul. 

Regions  Beyond. 


Five  Things  to  Teach  Our  Children. 

Reverence  for  authority.  The  first  lesson 
for  all  to  learn  is  obedience.  It  is  funda- 
mental. We  should  have  power  to  dis- 
tinguish between  righteous  and  unright- 
;ous  authority,  to  recognize  the  genuine 
and  submit  to  it,  while  standing  against  all 
jsurpations.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we 
parents  may,  at  times,  usurp  power  over 
3ur  children.  Too  often,  perhaps,  our  rule 
>ver  them  is  one  of  might  instead  of  right. 
iVe  fear  their  failure  to  respect  our  authority 
nore  than  we  fear  their  disregard  to  God's 
aws.  From  obedience  to  righteous  au- 
hority  of  man  they  must  learn  reverence 
or  God's  rule.  Let  us  teach  them  by  our 
ule  the  right  spirit  of  commanding  and 
)beying.  Let  us  teach  them  the  true  ground 
or  authority. 

Love  of  the  truth.  The  love  and  study 
)f  'truth  will  make  our  children  honest  and 
ruthful  It  will  preserve  them  from  error, 
t  will  lift  them  above  all  crookedness.  It 
vill  show  them  the  beauty  and  the  defor- 
nity  of  things  as  they  should  be  and  are. 
reach  them  the  beauty  of  truth,  the  per- 
ection  of  truth,  by  being  truthful  in  all 
'our  dealings  with  them.  Simple  truth  in 
vords,  in  act,  in  dress,  in  recreations,  and 
ill  your  appointments  is  a  pleasing,  grace- 
ul,  glorious  thing.  They  will  learn  the 
ruth  by  having  the  true  continually  placed 
>efore  them.  Pray  God  to  impress  upon 
hem  the  beauty  and  glory  of  truth,  as 
.gainst  the  glaring  cheapness  of  the  false. 

Sacredness  of  being.  Teach  them  the 
•reciousness  of  simple  life,  of  even  mere 
xistence.  Just  to  be  is  worthy  of  reverence. 
Teach  them  to  hold  sacred  all  forms  of  life, 
lot  only  of  animal,  but  also  of  plant  life 

nd  mineral  existence.  Teach  them  not  to 
wantonly  destroy  any  form  of  creation, 
whether  of  God  or  man.  The  child  must 
iot  heedlessly  destroy,  without  purpose, 

verything  it  gets  its  hands  on.    It  must 
sarn  to  preserve   instead  of  destroy,  to 
mild  up  instead  of  tear  down.    The  whole- 1 
ome  curiosity  that  impels  children  to  tear  I 


apart  to  see  how  things  are  fixed  is  not  here 
totally  condemned,  but  this  instinct  must 
be  guided  with  care — very  much  care.  From 
the  simpler  forms  of  being,  a  child  will  learn 
reverence  for  those  higher  things  of  human 
life,  of  human  character,  of  woman's  purity 
of  name  and  character,  of  kindness  to  ani- 
mals, of  the  preservation  of  beauty,  of  truth, 
and  all  things  good.  Teach  the  right  to 
live  and  let  live. 

Dignity  of  labor.  Another  grand  thing 
to  learn  is  just  to  work  and  not  be  ashamed 
of  it.  Toil  is  ennobling  if  we  pour  out  our 
heart  in  it;  only  spiritless  toil  is  slavish. 
This  world  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  we 
must  do  our  part.  Teach  children  to  shoul- 
der this  burden  with  right  good  will.  Teach 
them  how  to  work.  We  will  like  to  do  that 
which  we  can  do  well. 

Purpose  of  life.  This  is  not  so  easy  to 
teach  or  learn.  The  best  we  know  is  to 
trust  God,  believe  Him,  and  know  Him  as 
far  as  possible.  To  live  like  the  little  birds 
live;  to  bloom  like  the  flowers;  to  work  like 
the  bees;  to  live  Christ — just  to  live  and 
enjoy  living.  V/ork  a  little,  play  a  little, 
know  a  little,  and  believe  and  love  much. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


Accept  his  will  entirely,  and  never  sup- 
pose that  you  could  serve  Him  better  in  any 
other  way.  You  can  never  serve  Him  well, 
save  in  the  way  He  chooses.  Supposing 
that  you  were  never  to  be  set  free  from  such 
trials,  what  would  you  do?  You  would  say 
to  God,  "  1  am  Thine — if  my  trials  are  accept- 
able to  Thee,  give  me  more  and  more."  1 
have  full  confidence  that  this  is  what  you 
would  say,  and  then  you  would  not  think 
more  of  it — at  any  rate,  you  would  not  be 
anxious.  Well,  do  the  same  now.  Make 
friends  with  your  trials,  as  though  you  were 
always  to  live  together,  and  you  will  see 
that  when  you  cease  to  take  thought  for 
your  own  deliverance,  God  will  take  thought 
for  you;  and  when  you  cease  to  help  your- 
self eagerly,  He  will  help  you. — Francis 
de  Sales. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eleventh  Month  21st  to 
26th) : 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  West  Grove,  Pa., 

Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  25th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Philadelphia,  for  the  Western  Distriet,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,   Third-day,   Eleventh  Month 

22nd,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  23rd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth  day, -Eleventh 

Month  23rd,  at  7.45  p.m.. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Eleventh  Month  24th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  24th,  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  24th, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


Two  Quarterly  Meetings  of  (his  Yearly  Meeting 
were  held  last  week:  Philadelphia  on  Third-day  and 
Abington  on  Fifth-day.  Both  are  reported  to 
have  been  seasons  of  interest  and  profit.  The 
attendance  at  Philadelphia  was  quite  as  large  as 
usual.  In  the  Meeting  for  Discipline  of  the  men 
Friends,  the  reading  of  the  Advices,  as  is  now  re- 
quired by  the  Discipline,  brought  forth  remarks 
Upon  the  new  subjects  added  to  the  advices  in  the 
late  revision — tobaoco  and  secrel  societies.  Under 
the  new  rules  no  Queries  were  read  this  quartet. 

Arthur  Dann  and  his  wife,  Lliza,  English  Friends 


who  are  paying  a  religious  visit  to  America  with 
certificates  from  their  home  meetings,  were  in  at- 
tendance at  botli  meetings,  and  were  engaged  in 
public  ministry. 


The  public  meeting  for  worship  held  at  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  on  First-day  afternoon  the  18th  inst., 
was  well  attended,  the  house  being  nearly  filled 
with  Friends  and  others  from  that  and  the  adja- 
cent neighborhood.  The  meeting  gathered  prompt- 
ly and  solidly — an  evidence  of  the  favorable  atti- 
tude towards  its  object.  The  periods  of  waiting 
were  times  of  reverential  silence.  The  vocal  com- 
munications (of  which  there  were  four),  in  prayer 
and  testimony,  wen;  in  close  harmony.  The  Lord 
has  called  all  to  the  life  "that  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God."  He  would  have  us  accept  the  invitation 
to  gather  at  his  spiritual  table  in  celebration  of  the 
blessed  marriage  of  Christ  the  bridegroom  of  souls, 
and  the  Church,  his  bride,  which  He  would  have 
clothed  in  garments  ''without  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
any  such  thing."  All  are  accountable  for  the  gifts 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  state 
of  each  soul  in  the  great  hereafter  is  dependent  upon 
its  faithfulness  to  inward  conviction  whilst  here 
amid  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: 

It  was  my  privilege  last  summer  to  visit  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  German  Friends  that  reside  near 
Minden.  My  heart  was  drawn  out  to  them  in  their 
loneliness,  and  their  lack  of  religious  and  social 
fellowship  made  a  strong  appeal  to  me.  Since  my 
return,  the  case  of  one  Friend  there  whom  I  met ,  has 
claimed  my  attention,  and  I  wish  to  lay  it  before 
Friends. 

He  is  a  middle-aged  man  with  only  a  sister  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support,  but  he  is  broken  in 
health  and  needs  assistance.  He  is  a  glass-blower 
by  trade,  but  has  been  unable  to  work  steadily  for 
about  five  years.  Now  he  is  unable  to  work  at  all, 
except  at  some  outside  employment,  which  w  ill  keep 
him  in  the  open  air.  Probably  irregular  day's  labor 
is  the  only  thing  at  present  open  to  him,  and  the 
wages  for  this  are  only  half  what  he  has  earned  as  a 
glass-blower.  He  seemed  to  me  a  thoroughly  honor- 
able man,  and  was  the  only  Friend  I  saw  who  gave 
any  promise  of  keeping  the  seed  of  Quakerism  alive 
in  Germany.  From  this  very  fact  he  is  regarded 
by  his  neighbors  as  a  "queer  Quaker,"  and  is  with- 
out means  of  help.  His  former  employer  refuses  to 
give  him  lighter  out-of-door  work. 

During  these  last  years  he  has  been  obliged  to 
incur  some  debt,  and  the  prospect  for  the  winter  i^ 
gloomy.  It  seems  to  be  an  opportunity-  to  give  a 
cup  of  cold  water  to  one  who  is  in  need.  1  should 
like  to  raise  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  his  help; 
if  any  feel  disposed  to  join  with  me,  their  contribu- 
tions will  be  gladly  received  and  forwarded. 

■Walter  W.  Haviland, 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Not  long  ago  at  an  evangelistic  meeting  in  this 
city  one  of  the  speakers  said,  "The  world  is  tired  of 
doctrine."  The  sentiment  seemed  to  touch  a  popu- 
lar chord.  On  our  own  ears  the  cry  has  fallen.  Away 
with  your  dogmas!  Out  with  your  creeds  and  con- 
fessions and  catechisms!  We  will  none  of  them. 
This  cry  has r had  its  influence  to  the  detriment  of 
a  vigorous  Christianity.  Much  of  that  which  parses 
current  to-day  under  the  name  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  it  is  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  professed 
believers,  is  effeminate  and  weak.  Nothing  i.-  more 
to  be  deplored  than  the  religious  supcrhcialness  and 
its  double  resultant,  the  disparaging  criticism  and 
distressing  skepticism  to-day  prevalent.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  is  to  be  reckoned  the  studied 
suppression,  to  great  extent,  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion — the  comparative  paucity  of 
doctrinal  preaching  and  teaching. — Christian  In- 
telligencef. 

All  churches  should  be  missionary,  not  because 
the  heathen  are  lost,  but  because  it  is  essential  to 
it  being  Christian.  It  does  not  rest  upon  Christ's 
second  coming,  but  upon  his  first  coming.  Mis- 
sions are  not  ornamental,  but  fundamental:  not  a 
side  line,  but  its  real  business.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  geography  in  Christ's  love:  lie  died  for  the 
whole  wor'''   n  Hs  true  missionary  life  is  never  culti- 
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vated  only  as  the  Christ  life  is  cultivated.  The 
terms,  Home,  Foreign,  State,  are  man's  terms,  not 
God's.  "The  field  is  the  world."  A  missionary  is 
not  a  man  sent  from  America  to  Africa,  but  a  man 
sent  from  God  to  the  world. — J.  A.  Maxwell, 
before  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  Baptist  Minis- 
ters. 


Evils  of  a  Paid  Ministry  Acknowledged  by 
Those  Who  Support  the  System. — Do  not  wholly 
blame  the  preachers  if  the  messages  that  come  from 
them  seem  to  lack  in  power  and  point,  or  if  the  re- 
bukes which  they  hurl  from  their  pulpits  seem  aimed 
at  sins  that  are  foreign  to  their  own  congregations. 


Where  is  the  minister  who  does  not  feel  hampered 
from  time  to  time  in  his  pulpit  utterances?  He  fears 
to  offend  by  talking  too  plainly.  .  .  .  He 
stands  in  his  pulpit  with  a  price  upon  his  head.  That 
price  is  the  loss  of  his  "job"  if  he  offend.  If  he 
choose  to  pay  the  price,  his  opoprtunity  to  continue 
Christian  work  in  the  community  is  gone.  There- 
fore he  must  cut  his  homiletical  garment  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  skillful  tailor  shapes  the  coat 
to  lessen  the  deformity  of  the  hump  on  the  back  of 
his  rich  patron.  The  wealthy  sinner  whose  sub- 
scription mounts  well  up  in  the  hundreds  must  not 
be  offended.  His  money  is  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work.  It  is  the  minister's  business  to  convert  him 
along  any  other  line  save  that  of  his  particular  and 
glaring  sin. 

"Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel"  rings 
in  the  ear  of  many  a  man  of  God  as  he  sees  his  duty 
on  the  one  hand  and  his  family  with  its  growing 
needs  on  the  other.  He  longs  for  the  freedom  of  the 
times  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  feels  within  himself 
the  power  to  tell  men  of  their  sins;  to  rebuke  them 
with  scathing  words — but  how  dare  he?  The  hands 
of  his  trustees  are  perhaps  sin-stained;  those  of  his 
deacons  may  not  be  wholly  unsoiled!  The  salary 
which  the  church  pays  is  sufficient  for  him  to  clothe 
and  educate  his  children.  He  is  undoubtedly  doing 
much  good  in  many  ways  aside  from  his  pulpit  work. 
Candidating  is  a  distressing  business,  and  his  next 
pulpit  might  prove  even  less  free  than  the  one  he 
now  occupies.  He  will  therefore  silence  the  voices 
that  rise  up  within  him;  content  himself  with  what- 
soever Christian  service  lies  near  at  hand,  and  pa- 
tiently await  the  time  when  with  his  duties  to  his 
children  fulfilled  he  can  retire  from  the  work  of 
preacher  to  the  little  cottage  of  his  dreams,  with  its 
acre  or  two  of  land  and  the  blessed  companionship 
of  his  bees  and  chickens. — Orin  Edson  Crooker, 
in  Christian  Advocate. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  late  election  in  Pennsylva- 
nia resulted  in  a  vote  by  which  John  K.  Tener,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  received  a  plu- 
rality of  about  34,000.  The  Democratic  vote  was 
unusually  large,  and  two  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  Congress  were  elected.  Elections  took 
place  also  in  several  other  states.  The  Republican 
candidates  for  Governor  were  chosen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota, Wisconsin,  California,   Nevada,  Tennessee. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  were 
elected  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Wyoming, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  North  Da- 
kota. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
it  appears  that  there  will  be  a  majority  of  at  least 
30  Democrats.  The  majority  in  the  Senate  will  be 
Republican. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  equal  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  ratified,  and 
130,000  women  in  that  State  will  hereafter  have  a 
vote.  In  Colorado  four  women  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  general  assembly. 

It  is  stated  that  last  summer's  fires  in  the  national 
forests  destroyed  no  less  than  six  billion  feet  of 
timber.  This  is  between  one  and  two  per  cent,  of  all 
the  timber  in  the  national  forests — more  than  would 
be  cut  from  them  in  twelve  years.  A  million  and 
a  quarter  acres  were  burned  over. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has 
issued  its  final  report  on  the  country's  corn  crop, 
naming  3,121,381,000  bushels  as  the  final  yield.  An 
average  of  about  27  bushels  per  acre. 

In  a  general  review  of  crop  conditions  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says: 


"The  harvests  of  1910  have  been  practically  com- 
pleted, with  results  exceeding  the  expectations  dur- 
ing the  growing  period.  Preliminary  estimates  have 
been  made  of  the  production  of  most  of  the  import- 
ant crops,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate production  of  crops  in  1910  are  approximately 
7.6  per  cent,  greater  than  the  crops  of  1909 — and 
about  9.1  per  cent,  greater  than  the  everage  annual 
production  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

A  despatch  of  the  10th  from  New  York  says: 
The  drivers  and  helpers'  strike  against  the  five 
transcontinental  express  companies  was  settled 
to-day  in  the  office  of  Mayor  Gaynor  in  the  belief 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mayor,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  strikers  and  the  executive  officers  of  the 
companies,  but  the  agreement,  although  drafted 
and  signed  by  both  parties,  was  rejected  tonight 
at  a  union  meeting. 

The  strike  appears  now  to  have  been  settled. 

In  a  recent  address  on  the  use  of  cocaine  and 
opium  in  this  country  it  was  lately  stated  that  the 
United  States  with  a  population  of  about  90,000,000 
people,  consumes  the  enormous  quantity  of  more 
than  4,000,000  pounds  of  opium  every  year — more 
than  Italy,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  put 
together.  Additional  legislation  to  restrict  this  and 
the  use  of  cocaine,  it  is  believed,  is  needed. 

President  Taft  has  sailed  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
for  a  voyage  to  Panama.  He  is  expected  to  return 
to  Washington  on  the  23rd  inst. 

The  Treasury  Department  reports  that  deposits 
in  the  1759  savings  banks  during  the  year  ended 
Sixth  Month  3rd,  increased  to  more  than  $4,000,000,- 
000.  The  average  depositor's  account  was  $445.22, 
just  $24.77  above  the  average  of  the  year  before. 

A  number  of  outdoor  schools  for  pupils  who  have 
consumption  and  similar  diseases  have  been  started 
in  various  places.  In  Montclair,  N.  J.,  such  a  school 
has  been  established  as  a  part  of  the  regular  public 
school  system,  and  21  children  go  to  it.  In  winter 
and  stormy  weather  they  are  to  be  sheltered  under 
a  tent,  but  they  are  to  enjoy  the  outdoor  air  at  all 
times. 

A  steamship  line  between  Hamburg  and  Phila- 
delphia has  lately  been  commenced,  and  the  Graf 
Waldersee,  one  of  its  vessels  has  been  sent  to  this 
port.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  merchant  ship 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  wharves,  having  a  freight 
capacity  of  more  than  600  cars  and  accommoda- 
tions for  600  cabin  passengers,  all  rating  as  first 
class,  and  3000  in  the  steerage. 

In  a  late  session  of  the  Penna.  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers held  in  Chester,  Pa.,  much  interest  was  felt  in 
the  efforts  of  Mary  S.  Garrett,  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  for  teaching  speech  to  deaf 
children,  who  introduced  a  little  deaf  girl  who  had 
opportunity  for  four  months  to  learn  to  talk  and 
who  conversed  freely  with  two  persons  who  were 
strangers  to  her.  Mary  S.  Garrett  said,  "We  be- 
lieve that  deaf  children  should  be  separated  for 
education  during  adolescence.  When  congregated 
and  confined  to  each  other's  society  alone  they 
often  incline  to  marry  each  other,  simply  because 
they  have  not  the  opportunity  to  wed  any  one  else. 
When  they  have  opportunity  to  form  friendships 
with  hearing  people  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Foreign.— The  floods  in  the  city  of  Paris  have 
done  much  damage.  A  despatch  of  the  13th  says: 
"The  poor  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  who  were  so 
heavily  stricken  last  winter,  are  again  suffering 
almost  as  severely.  Many  of  the  residents  have 
already  moved  out  their  furniture.  It  is  feared  that 
a  number  of  factories  will  be  forced  to  close  down 
tomorrow,  throwing  thousands  out  of  work." 

The  manager  of  the  Marconi  Company  in  the 
United  States  states  that  arrangements  have  been 
in  progress  for  the  opening  of  a  wireless  telegraph 
station  in  Coltano,  Italy,  and  says:  "A  successful 
trial  was  made  a  few  days  ago  of  taking  signals 
between  Clifden,  Ireland,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  5400  miles.  Coltano  will  bring 
Italy  into  communication  with  England,  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  by  wireless." 

A  great  cavern  has  lately  been  discovered  under 
the  Dachstein,  a  mountain  in  upper  Austria. 
Enough  of  it  has  been  explored  to  show  that  it  is 
very  large  and  may  perhaps  surpass  in  size  the 
famous  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

An  outbreak  of  violence  against  Americans  in 
Mexico  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  lynching 
of  a  Mexican  by  a  mob  on  the  borders  of  Texas. 
This  has  become  a  subject  of  serious  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  countries. 
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NOTICES. 

Correction. — A  misplaced  comma,  an  error  of  Jke 
compositor  in  making  a  transposition,  resultec  n 
obscuring  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  in  le 
editorial  in  last  week's  issue. 

Wanted  at  Friends'  Library,  142  N.  f|- 
teenth  Street,  a  qualified  Friend  as  Librai  a. 
Apply  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee, 
George  Vaux,  Jr., 
1606  Morris  Building, 

1421  Chestnut  Street,  Phil 

By  request  of  Walter  Moore,  a  minister  of  II- 
donfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  Gerfcl 
Public  Meeting  for  Worship  has  been  appointed 
be  held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Woodbjy, 
N.  J.,  on  First-day  afternoon,  the  20th  inst,  |3 
p.  m.  As  the  object  of  this  and  similar  nieetgs 
elsewhere  thus  far  held,  has  been  to  endeavor  i> 
stir  up  within  ourselves  and  others  a  little  il 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Master,  as  manifested 
our  lives  and  walk  before  men,  the  attendance  El 
sympathy  of  Friends  generally  is  solicited  for  Ms 
meeting.  Trains  (electric)  leave  Philadelphiair 
Woodbury  at  1.30  and  2.30,  due  to  arrive  at  W*- 
bury  at  2.06  and  3.06. 

Notice. — Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  is» 
paring  to  send  contributions  of  partly  worn  clotBj 
and  shoes  to  Christiansburg  Industrial  InstitK 
A  very  thankful  and  appreciative  school  welcomes  tie 
contributions.  The  Principal  requests  all  who  feeB- 
clined  to  send  holiday  cards  and  remembrances  wlh 
may  have  accumulated  with  them.  He  wants  alt 
five  hundred  this  year  to  add  to  the  good  cheer  id 
thoughtfulness  for  the  neighborhood  which  ext  ds 
from  the  School  at  the  mid-winter  holiday  times,  lie 
may  be  sent  direct  or  left  at  Friends'  Institute. 
tributions  of  new  materials  for  the  sewing  school  Id 
of  books  are  very  welcome. 

All  articles  may  be  left  at  Friends'  Institute,  p. 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  plainly  marked  for  Cm- 
tiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  not  later  than  Twlh 
Month  ist.   

Notice. — Suitable  Friends  are  wanted  to  tak<|he 
oversight  of  the  School  for  Indian  children  at  Tunes  lb, 
N.  Y.  The  School  is  in  session  and  our  superintertit 
and  matron  have  been  called  away  by  sickness. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  promptly  In 
persons  who  may  feel  a  willingness  to  help  in  thi  Im- 
portant work. 

For  information,  address 

Zebedee  Haines,  Westgrove.  ll 
or.  Ann  W.  Fry.  No.  6433  Jefferson  <| 
Mt.  Airy,  Germantown,  Ph  B 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will  Kt 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi  fat 
6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trjns 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  c  Is; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  pli 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  fell 
'phone  114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintends 


Died,  Eleventh  Month  9th,  1910,  in  Wilmin  In, 
Del.,  Phebe  Quinby,  aged  eighty-six  years  kn 
esteemed  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Me  |Ug 
of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Media,  Pa.,  on.l  ith 

Month  5,  1910,  Charles  Potts,  in  his  eighty  jib 
year;  an  overseer  and  member  of  Chester  Mo  Spy 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa. 
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Hard. 


"This  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear  it," 
was  said  of  the  teaching  of  the  Master,  him- 
self, and  because  of  this,  "many  of  his 
disciples-  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him."    Now,  as  then,  not  a  few  of 
his  professed  followers   appear  to  think 
the  requirements  of  Christ  are  hard  and 
they  turn  back  from  his  cause  if  these  are 
insisted  upon.    If  his  ambassadors  come 
with  his  own  words,  "narrow  is  the  gate, 
and  straightened  the  way,  that  leadeth  unto 
life,"  or  "whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
own  cross  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be 
my  disciple;"  "so  therefore,  whosoever  he 
De  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple;"  complaint 
will  be  made  that  these  ambassadors  make 
the  way  too  hard  and  discourage  men  from 
discipleship  by  the  severe  conditions  im- 
posed.   Can  it  be  "that  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  men  take  it  by 
force,"  points  to  the  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  effort  which  will  be  required  to  over- 
come these  seemingly  repellent  terms  of 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  and  discipleship 
of  the  Master?  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  ambassador  does  not  make  the 
terms  or  lay  down  the  conditions:  his  Lord 
has  done  this,  and  he  may  not  change  them. 

Why  has  our  Master  made  the  conditions 
of  his  discipleship  so  hard?  We  can  hardly 
think  of  them  as  an  exercise  of  his  Divine 
sovereignty — given  to  show  his  authority 
or  power.  He  cannot  take  delight  in  that 
which  causes  us  labor  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
haustion and  sacrifice  unto  pain  or  suffering. 
No,  his  requirements  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
are  essential,  inherent  in  the  very  nature 


of  the  things.  The  "kingdom  of  heaven" 
is  "the  hidden  treasure" —  the  "one  pearl 
of  great  price."  They  who  obtain  it  will 
do  so  because  they  have  come  to  such  an 
appreciation  of  its  value  as  to  cause  them 
to  "sell  all"  to  buy  it.  The  supreme  good 
must  be  supreme.  Would  it  be  this  if  it  cost 
little  of  effort  or  of  sacrifice?  How  much  are 
those  things  valued  of  which  we  so  frequently 
hear  it  said:  "That  is  cheap,"  or  "this  can 
easily  be  gotten?"  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
requires  that  we  "sell  all,"  "give  all," 
"renounce  all,"  because  it  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven — the  one  valuable  treasure,  the 
all  embracing  good.  They  who  have  it 
have  the  "promise  of  the  life  which  now  is 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  They  who 
have  "renounced  all"  to  be  disciples  of 
Christ  "shall  receive  a  hundred  fold,  and 
shall  inherit  eternal  life."  The  "all"  which 
we  are  required  to  "renounce"  may  be 
expressed  in  the  one  small  word  self.  Self 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the 
one  cannot  be  received  without  the  other 
renounced.    The  terms  of  discipleship 


make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  shall  we  expect  to  possess  it 
without  any  effort  or  sacrifio  on  our  part? 
Let  us  not  call  his  necessary  conditions 
bard. 

A  Visit  to  Fritchley. 

BY  CARROLL  T.  BROWN. 
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are  necessary,  not  arbitrary.  That  which 
is  received  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
that  which  is  given. 

We  have  need  always  to  remember  that, 
however  much  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may 
cost  us,  to  place  it  within  our  reach  has  cost 
another  that  with  which  any  sacrifice  we 
can  make,  or  effort  we  can  put  forth,  can 
never  be  compared.    "Ye  were  redeemed, 
not  with  corruptible  things,  with  silver  or 
gold,  .    .    .    but  with  precious  blood,  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ;"  "ye  were 
bought  with  a  price;"  "The  Church  of  the 
Lord  which  he  purchased  with  his  own 
blood;"  "Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  He  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  become  rich;" 
"Christ  Jesus,  who,  existing  in  the  form  of 
God,  counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality 
with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emp 
tied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  man;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  hum- 
bled himself,  becoming  obedient  even  unto 
death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross."  (R.V.) 
If  all  of  this  has  been  done  by  Him  to 


I  had  looked  forward  with  particular 
interest  to  our  visit  to  Fritchley.  A  Friend 
always  feels  a  special  drawing  toward  any 
other  person  or  body  of  people,  who  has 
borne  that  name.  But  when  the  place  of 
our  pilgrimage  was  the  home  of  Thomas 
Davidson,  and  the  centre  of  a  conservative, 
quiet  Quakerism,  the  initial  attraction  was 
doubled.  For  we  all  know  the  sweetness 
of  the  spirit  of  that  much-traveled  man; 
yet  the  higher  privilege  is  to  see  that  spirit 
in  its  home  community  and  to  watch  the 
practical  working  out  of  that  sort  of  Quak- 
erism on  its  native  ground.  Fritchley  is, 
indeed,  quite  a  mecca  for  American  Friends 
who  go  to  England;  some  had  been  there 
just  before  us,  and  one  I  know,  was  there 
just  after  our  visit.  My  own  experience 
prompts  me  to  advise  all  who  can  to  pay  a 
visit  to  that  village.  Fritchley  hospitality 
will  stand  the  strain  and  our  home  meet- 
ings will  benefit  by  such  intercourse. 

Two  purposes  might  stimulate  a  person 
to  do  so;  the  desire  to  renew  or  to  make  a 
first  acquaintance,  with  delightful  people, 
and  the  desire  to  see  what  lessons  could  be 
learned  for  application  to  our  own  home 
problems.    That  there  are  questions  de- 
manding an  answer  at  home,  no  one  will 
deny.    Philadelphia  has  reached  a  stage 
when  eighteenth  century  customs  cannot 
suffice   for    twentieth    century   ideas.  A 
community,  like  a  flywheel,  is  able  to  con- 
tinue in  motion  for  a  considerable  period 
after  it  has  lost  contact  with  the  source  of 
its  activity.    Its  inertia  and  habits  will 
maintain  its  life.    But  ultimately  the  time 
must  come  when  a  renewed  contact  with  the 
live  wire,  that  supplies  energy,  is  essential, 
if  a  dead  s'top  is  not  to  be  the  result.  Now 
we  are  very  far  from  a  dead  stop.    Yet  I 
think  that  a  more  direct  and  conscious 
application  to  the  actual  life-source  might 
add  greatly  to  our  efficiency  as  public  ser- 
vants.   There  is  no  doubt  that  Friends 
were,  for  a  time  so  careful  about  the  ex- 
pression of  their  convictions  that  this  very- 
expression  was  in  danger  of  replacing  the 
conviction.    Consequently    when,    as  to- 
day, these  old  expressions  in  the  form  of 
habits,  customs  and  traditions,  break  down, 
we  are  all  the  more  bound  to  get  back  to 
the  conviction.    If  we  find  that  and  hold 
it  securelv,  we  may  well  let  the  practical 
results  take  care  of  themselves.    For,  as 
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William  Penn  could  not  wear  his  sword 
with  comfort,  so  a  convinced  and  unselfish 
Society  cannot  long  indulge  in  practices 
that  will  interfere  with  its  true  life.  As  to 
this  ground  of  our  Society,  there  is  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  it  is  and  must  be,  in- 
dividual religion  and  the  constantly  re- 
newed sense  in  each  member  of  his  relation 
to  God.  It  is  the  practice,  not  the  theory, 
of  the  Inner  Light,  that  we  must  foster. 
We  must  go  out  from  Philadelphia  or  local 
Quakerism,  into  real,  universal  Quakerism. 
That  is  what  we  all  desire.  Its  accomplish- 
ment will  take  courage  and  thought  and 
prayer  and  sacrifice. 

It  was  with  thoughts  similar  to  these  that 
I  approached  what  English  Quakerism  I 
came  into  contact  with.  And  it  was  with 
especial  hope  that  I  anticipated  a  nearer 
view  of  Fritchley.  First  of  all  we  were 
introduced  to  an  inside  view  of  an  English 
country  village.  Fritchley  lies  in  the  middle 
of  southern  Derbyshire,  nestled  on  the  side 
of  a  high  round-topped  hill.  From  the  top 
of  this  we  look  down  upon  a  character- 
istic scene;  a  broad  valley  with  checker- 
board fields,  sharply  defined,  scanty  woods, 
and  other  hills,  rounded  and  smooth,  in 
the  distance.  Beneath  us  the  clear  cut 
gables,  modest  gardens  and  smoking  chim- 
neys, speak  of  decent,  contented  country 
life.  We  descend  the  hill,  noting  the  stone 
walls  for  fences,  that  have  stood  for  years 
without  repair.  The  same  sense  of  age 
and  solidity  is  conveyed  by  the  houses, 
now  close  enough  for  inspection.  They 
are  small,  of  brown  stone,  often  thatched, 
and  always  of  a  neat  appearance.  You 
seldom  find  in  England  our  untidy,  dirty, 
paintless  wooden  villages.  Here  all  is 
orderly.  To  each  house  is  attached  a  gar- 
den. England  is  a  land  of  gardens,  and  the 
first  thing  mine  host  says  is,  "Won't  thee 
walk  into  my  garden?"  As  we  stroll  down 
the  main  street,  a  high  wall  often  shuts  the 
gardens  from  sight;  but  at  other  times  we 
see  rows  and  beds  of  great  varieties  of  flow- 
ers and  vegetables,  a  joy  to  the  eye  for  their 
color  and  arrangement. 

There  was  every  evidence  that  the  com 
munity  was  a  rural  one,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  seemed  to  be  just  that  proportion 
of  the  Society  of  men  and  nature  best  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  human  faculties.  Rus- 
kin  complains  of  the  lonely  Alpine  mountain- 
eers who  become  brutalized  and  dull  in  the 
presence  of  the  majesty  of  those  mighty 
peaks.  And  we  of  to-day  find  that  worldly 
interests  and  a  too  continuous  intercourse 
with  our  fellows,  threaten  to  take  away  our 
feeling  for  the  power  of  silence  and  solitude. 
Now  all  villagers  are  not  like  our  Fritchley 
Friends,  and  the  larger  question  that  in- 
terested me,  was,  what  is  added  to  the 
ordinary  country  man  to  make  a  Thomas 
Davidson  and  his  community.  Here  was 
comfort  but  not  luxury  in  external  things, 
and  a  real  simplicity  of  behaviour;  while  in 
internal  matters  here  was  active  awak- 
ened intelligence  and  a  powerful  individual, 
spiritual  life.  There  was  certainly  in  the 
family  of  our  Friend  a  healthy  variety  of 
occupation.  Farming,  storekeeping  and 
paying  religious  visits  keep  them  busy. 
One  son  1  watched  dealing  out  goods  over 


the  counter;  one  1  watched  feeding  the 
calves;  the  daughter-in-law  holds  appointed 
religious  meetings  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
Thomas  Davidson  himself  was  about  to 
start  upon  an  extended  visit  to  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland,  in  company  with  a  young 
architect  who  recently  joined  the  meeting. 
We  called  upon  Joseph  Burtt,  who  had  just 
voyaged  to  this  country  upon  a  large  and 
weighty  concern  about  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  cocoa  traffic.  Several  of  the 
Friends  had  visited  largely  in  America,  and 
in  the  heart  of  England  we  talked  familiarly 
of  people  and  affairs  at  home. 

Our  co-religionists  of  Fritchley  may  be 
Little- Body  Friends,  but  they  are  large- 
minded.  The  reading  matter  we  found  on 
their  shelves  is  not  known  in  many  of  our 
homes.  Campbell's  New  Theology  caught 
my  eye  as  it  lay  from  recent  use  upon  the 
table,  and  plenty  of  books  upon  modern 
and  advanced  religious  questions  were  in 
evidence.  My  Friend's  warning,  and  my 
own  expectation,  that  we  might  meet  with 
an  atmosphere  of  narrowness,  were  happily 
not  fulfilled.  There  was  indeed  an  insist- 
ence upon  certain  ancient  testimonies  and 
a  practical  expression  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, which  we  in  Philadelphia  have 
discarded.  Like  ourselves  they  deny  the 
utility  of  baptism  or  the  sacraments.  But 
they  go  farther  than  this.  They  scatter 
tracts  in  the  villages,  stating  their  reasons 
for  disapproval.  The  neighboring  clergy- 
men find  Fritchley  dull-eared  toward  their 
preaching  on  these  subjects.  They  often 
have  to  hunt  out  the  children  themselves, 
and  in  the  face  of  indifferent  parents  per- 
form that  initial  rite.  The  wrong  of  tithe- 
paying  is  also  preached  and  perhaps  finds  a 
readier  reception.  Among  Friends  them- 
selves, some  are  assessed  for  tithes,  and  not 
infrequently  goods  are  taken  and  sold  to 
make  up  for  money  withheld  on  conscien- 
tious grounds.  If  any  Friends  pay  tithes 
rather  than  submit  to  such  notoriety,  their 
membership  in  the  meeting  is  severed. 

One  ancient  testimony  they  have  faith- 
fully adhered  to,  both  in  practice  and  theory. 
Early  Friends,  in  their  zeal  for  a  purely 
internal  sanctity,  had  taken  the  position  that 
the  mere  celebration  of  religious  worship, 
could  not  hallow  any  place  or  building. 
They  would  not,  therefore,  doff  their  hats  in 
churches,  nor  hold  dedications  when  new 
meeting-houses  were  established.  Their  de- 
scendants hold  to  the  same  theory,  but  cus- 
tom has  often  interfered  with  its  practice. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  long  continued  wor- 
ship in  one  place  does  seem  to  lend  that 
place  a  special  sanctity.  Yet  we  thor- 
oughly believe  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wood 
and  stone  cannot  be  sanctified.  Now,  in 
Fritchley,  they  seem  to  take  the  ground 
that  their  meeting-house  should  be  as  much 
at  the  service  of  the  public  as  possible.  "  I 
don't  know  any  place  nearer  heaven  than 
our  meeting-house,"  Thomas  Davidson  said 
to  us.  Yet  they  use  it  for  lectures,  and 
will  permit  any  parties,  whether  Friends 
or  not  to  be  married  in  it  who  are  of 
reputable  standing,  and  who  desire  a 
quiet,  unceremonial  wedding.  And  quite 
often  villagers  apply  for  permission  to 
be  married  in  such  a  manner.  A  few  Friends 


assemble  together  and  the  wedding  is  ce 
brated.    To  withhold  the  use  of  their  hoi 
when  it  is  urgently  required  by  the  pub 
would  appear  not  only  in  contravention  it 
ancient  testimony,  but  unneighborly  ai| 
even  actually  wrong. 

Of  our  chief  doctrine  they  are  very  je| 
ous,  and  they  may  well  be,  for  their  own  e| 
perience,  both  past  and  present,  corrobm 
ates  their  faith  in  the  actual  workings  of  tip 
Divine  Spirit  upon  individuals.  Wh«| 
lately,  some  visiting  Friends  from  otrl 
sections  of  English  Quakerism,  held  meetir  s 
near  them  to  encourage  a  fresher  and  met 
lively  ministry,  their  efforts  were  not  (I 
couraged  by  Fritchley  Friends.  Indei, 
one  could  easily  detect  a  certain  indignatil 
at  the  intrusion.  They  had  proved  in  thl 
own  meeting  that  such  well-intentionL 
creaturely  activity  was  unnecessary.  Fi 
if  a  man  is  willing  to  give  up  a  little  to  ik 
tain  the  much  of  spiritual  wealth  that  v| 
come,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  of  a  fntt 
ministry. 

It  was  certainly  delightful  to  listen  to  i  t 
spiritual  father  of  that  group,  as  we  wall"! 
about  the  fields,  or  through  the  village, » 
sat  in  the  low,  red  brick  meeting-hou| 
Here  he  often  came,  he  said,  to  meditate  an 
to  write.  He  showed  us  several  pamphll 
from  his  own  pen.  One  of  these  told  ofll 
sufferings  of  early  Friends  in  that  .very  cl 
trict.  He  had  a  keen  yet  kindly  criticii 
of  the  various  religious  bodies  that  he  Hi 
come  into  contact  with,  both  in  Englai 
and  America.  In  particular  I  recall  I 
comments  on  the  inefficiency  and  selfii 
ness  of  certain  of  the  rural  established  cler* 
men,  who,  he  seemed  to  think,  were  o 
seldom  copies  of  Chaucer's  pattern  of  | 
good  pastor. 

Perhaps  I  have  failed  to  convey  the  sel 
of  the  strangeness  and  difference  wh| 
hung  about  our  Friends.    Their  plainnf 
of  dress  certainly  would  not  give  this,  k 
we  are  used  to  this  at  home.    Nor  wouki 
be  true  to  say  that  the  same  quiet  p&m 
noticed  there,  cannot  be  found  among  I 
It  certainly  can  be  found,  but  I  think  t| 
it  was  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  a  small  § 
of  people  was  so  retired  and  yet  at  the  sa 
time  so  conscious  of  a  spiritual  life  t 
overflowed  into  all  the  phases  of  their 
istence.    It  kept  them  kindly;  it  kept  thfi 
from  ruts;  it  made  them  open-minded 
made  them  sure  of  themselves. 

It  is  just  this  that  we  are  striving  to 
quire  in  Philadelphia.  We  desire  a  m 
conscious  and  more  general  religious  1 
and  one  hat  can  adapt  itself  to  the  yo; 
generation  of  college-bred  youths  with 
much  attractiveness  and  power,  as  it  grip] 
our  grandfathers.  Our  problems  and 
solutions  are  different  from  those  of  Frit 
ley,  but  the  principles  upon  which  th 
problems  are  to  be  attacked  are  the  sai 
I  was  helped  so  much  by  my  visit  to  Frit 
ley,  because  there  I  came  into  close  cont 
with  those  principles  in  actual  and  rec 
nized  operation. 

In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  »| 
his  enemy;  but  in  passing  it  over,  he  s 
superior;  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pard  i. 
— Francis  Bacon. 
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WHO  FOLLOWS  CHRIST. 

He  calls  not  where  the  silver  light 

Lies  on  the  waveless  sea, 
Where  icily  rock  the  pleasure  boats 

And  summer  winds  move  merrily, 
His  course  is  o'er  the  stormy  deep, 

He  calls  to  stress  and  strain, 
Who  mans  the  lifeboat  for  his  sake 

Must  toil  all  night  the  wreck  to  gain, 
Where  wild  winds  rage  and  billows  roar, 

And  death  is  waiting  nigh. 

The  Christ  calls,  "Who  will  follow  Me?'' 

He  must  be  brave  who  answers  "I." 

Yet  round  about  the  Master  stands 

A  group  of  hero-souls, 
And  he  is  in  good  company 

Who  in  that  list  his  name  enrolls. 
No  coward  hearts,  no  wavering  wills, 

Are  in  that  matchless  crowd, 
But  those  who  lift  the  cross  on  high, 

And  serve  their  Master,  meekly  proud. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  thee 

The  labor  and  the  loss?' 
Unworthy  thou  to  follow  Him, 

Heroes  alone  can  bear  his  cross' 

Marianne  Farningham. 


Two  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Allen  Jay. 

The  following  remarkable  incidents  are 
related  in  the  "  Autobiography  of  Allen  Jay." 

The  first  occurred  in  1864,  soon  after 
Allen  Jay  had  been  recorded  as  a  minister. 
He  says:  "1  was  visiting  the  Friends' 
homes  in  a  certain  town.  There  were  forty 
families  that  I  wanted  to  call  upon  in  one 
day,  and  return  home  on  the  train  that  night 
at  ten  o'clock.  ...  1  requested  the 
Friend  who  walked  with  me  not  to  talk  with 
me  or  claim  my  attention,  but  simply  to 
show  me  the  way.  Coming  to  one  house, 
as  1  opened  the  gate,  the  text  found  in 
Psalms  xlii:  11,  came  up,  and,  as  I  opened 
the  door,  the  father  and  mother  were  sitting 
there  with  their  two  little  children.  So  as 
1  walked  to  the  chair  waiting  for  me  I  re- 
peated this  text:  'Why  art  thou  cast  down, 

0  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  with- 
in me?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  my  coun- 
tenance, and  my  God.'  I  then  delivered  a 
message  to  the  wife,  then  one  to  the  husband, 
and  a  few  words  to  the  children,  after  which 

1  offered  prayer,  and  went  out.  1  thought 
nothing  more  about  the  message.  It  was 
lost,  with  a  hundred  others.  Some  five  years 
afterwards,  while  living  in  North  Carolina, 
a  letter  was  received  from  this  woman  telling 
me  that  I  had  saved  her  life,  as  she  had 
poison  in  the  drawer  with  which  to  take  her 
life,  which  she  had  intended  doing  at  ten 
o'clock,  that  morning,  but  just  before  the 
hour  the  messenger  came  and  told  her  that 
I  would  be  there  at  eleven  o'clock.  So  she 
had  concluded  to  wait  until  after  the  visit, 
during  which  I  told  her  that  she  had  been 
so  disobedient  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  call 
that  she  had  brought  darkness  upon  her  soul 
and  had  been  tempted  to  take  her  own  life, 
and  then,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  told 
her  to  hope  in  God  for  she  would  yet  praise 
Him  who  was  the  health  of  her  countenance 
and  her  God.  So  after  her  husband  and  1 
had  gone  out  she  said  to  an  intimate  friend, 
who  came  in  immediately:  'I  will  try  once 
more  to  be  faithful  and  see  if  the  message  is 
true,'  then  rose,  and  going  to  the  drawer, 
took  out  the  poison  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire.   The  next  time  I  saw  her  she  was  a 


recorded  minister  and  was  engaged  in  re- 
ligious service.  ...  Let  all  the  praise 
be  given  to  Him  who  has  said:  '  I  will  guide 
thee  with  Mine  eye.'" 

The  second  circumstance  took  place  in 
1874,  immediately  before  he  went  to  Eng- 
land on  a  religious  visit.  There  was  an  old 
colored  woman  known  as  Aunt  Jenny,  who 
lived  near  Allen's  home,  greatly  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  her  sweet  Christian  charac- 
ter. He  says:  "No  one  knew  how  old  she 
was.  She  could  not  read  nor  write,  and  had 
been  a  slave;  but  all  who  knew  her  had  con- 
fidence in  her  Christianity.  Her  old  master, 
when  he  came  to  die,  turned  from  the  min- 
ister and  said:  '  I  want  Aunt  Jenny  to  come 
and  pray  for  me.'  She  lived  in  a  little  cabin 
by  the  roadside,  and  had  a  little  garden  back 
of  it  which  she  tended,  and  what  she  raised 
on  that  patch,  and  the  provisions  given  her 
by  her  friends,  kept  her.  The  young  white 
people  were  very  fond  of  her,  and  loved  to 
hear  her  talk,  especially  of  her  religious  ex- 
perience. They  would  go  in  to  take  some- 
thing for  her  and  then  listen  while  she  told 
her  experience.  All  who  knew  her  believed 
that  she  'walked  with  God.'  I  was  to  start 
on  my  journey  one  night.  That  afternoon 
my  wife  and  I  went  to  call  upon  some  of  our 
friends,  as  I  wished  to  bid  them  farewell 
before  leaving.  As  we  passed  along  by  Aunt 
Jenny's  cabin  my  wife  suggested  that  I  go 
in  and  bid  her  farewell.  Feeling  tired  and 
perhaps  a  little  depressed,  I  was  inclined  to 
omit  it,  but  my  wife  stopped  the  horse,  got 
out  of  the  buggy,  and  went  in  and  told  her 
that  I  was  going  away  across  the  ocean  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  asked  her  to  come 
out  and  bid  me  good-bye.  She  came  out  in 
her  cheerful  way,  and  coming  up  to  me  said: 
'Well,  honey,  is  you  going  away  to  preach 
the  Gospel  across  the  ocean?'  And  then: 
'I  don't  know  where  that  is,  but  1  expect 
it's  a  long  ways  off.  Well,  honey,  you  tell 
the  sinners  if  they  don't  repent,  they'll  be 
lost.  Tell  the  Christians  to  hold  on  and 
they'll  get  to  heaven.'  When  I  took  hold 
of  her  hand  to  bid  her  farewell  she  saw  that 
my  wife  was  affected  by  the  prospect  of  our 
separation,  and  she  put  her  arms  around  her, 
saying:  'Don't  cry,  honey,  the  Lord  will 
take  care  of  you  and  the  children.  You  will 
all  be  well  while  he  is  gone,  and  the  Lord 
will  bring  him  home  safely,  and  you  will 
live  together  many  years.'  •  Then  putting 
her  other  arm  around  me,  she  said:  'But, 
honey,  I  won't  be  here  when  you  come  back. 
The  Lord  will  send  for  me  before  then.' 
After  I  had  been  gone  three  months,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  wife  saying  that  Aunt 
Jenny  had  died.  Some  of  our  young  friends 
had  gone  in  one  morning  to  take  her  some- 
thing to  eat.  She  was  very  busy  cleaning  up 
her  cabin,  and  was  very  glad  to  see  them, 
and  entertained  them  with  her  pleasant  con- 
versation. Finally,  one  of  them  suggested 
that  the  time  had  come  when  they  must 
go.  She  said:  'No,  honeys,  I  am  not  ready 
for  you  to  go  yet.  Wait  a  little  while.' 
They  sat  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  wonder- 
ing what  she  wanted,  when  she  looked  up 
and  said:  '1  hear  the  chariot  wheels  coming. 
The  Lord  has  sent  after  me.'  She  went  and 
lay  down  upon  the  bed,  and  in  five  minutes 
'she  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  her.'" 


The  Sense  of  the  Saviour. 

God  has  given  to  man  a  spiritual  sense — 
a  sixth  sense,  by  which  the  soul  becomes 
conscious  of  Divine  things.  It  was  by  this 
religious  consciousness  that  the  child,  Sam- 
uel, heard  the  voice  of  God.  By  this 
"inner  light"  David  felt  the  horror  of  his 
sin  and  the  joy  of  forgiveness.  In  this 
holy  of  holies  of  the  soul, 

"Closer  is  He  than  breathing. 
And  nearer  than  hands  and  feet." 

Until  Helen  Kellar  was  seven  years  old 
her  teachers  had  given  her  no  religious 
instruction.  When  she  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  Phillips  Brooks  began  to  tell 
her  about  God,  what  I  Je  had  done,  how  He 
had  loved  men  and  what  He  is  to  us.  The 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  listened  in- 
tently, as  her  teacher  interpreted  P. 
Brooks'  words,  when  she  said.  "  I  knew  all 
this  before,  but  I  didn't  know  his  name." 

How  true  are  Solomon's  words,  "There 
is  a  spirit  in  man  that  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord."  When  God  lights  that  candle,  we 
see  ourselves  as  He  sees  us,  beholding  won- 
drous things  out  of  his  law,  acquainting 
ourselves  with  Him,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
being  born  within  us.    As  Faber  says: 

"  He  is  within;  our  spirit  is 
The  home  He  holds  most  dear,    .    .  . 
.    .    .    I  walked  on  earth 
Myself  God's  sanctuary." 

In  this  reception  room  of  the  soul's  palace 
the  King  touches  keys  that  convey  messages 
to  the  mind,  the  will,  the  heart,  the  con- 
science, the  whole  being.  One  feels,  first, 
the  guilt  of  sin;  then  the  joy  of  pardon,  the 
peace  of  love,  the  bliss  of  fellowship,  the 
repose  of  restfulness,  the  foretastes  of  para- 
dise and  hope  of  heaven.  The  Bible  be- 
comes a  new  revelation,  nature  is  resonant 
with  voices  of  the  beloved,  history  is  but 
the  prints  of  his  footsteps,  the  universe 
the  scene  of  his  achievements. 

How  many  refuse  to  open  the  door  of  the 
heart.  They  hear  the  voice  of  the  Divine 
Visitor,  saying,  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock."  His  head  is  wet  with  the 
dews  of  midnight;  he  is  weary  waiting;  his 
hand  of  Providence  knocks;  bereavement 
knocks;  loss  and  trial  knocks;  but  the  door 
is  barred.  At  last  the  rusty  hinges  will 
not  open,  the  maxim  "Use  or  lose"  becomes 
true.  A  monument  stands  before  the  door 
of  a  dead  soul,  with  the  inscription,  "To 
the  Unknown  God."  "For  the  fool  says 
in  his  heart,  'There  is  no  God.'"  So  the 
blind  say,  "There  is  no  light,"  "the  deaf,  no 
music."    As  Lynette  says, 

.    .    For  worse  than  being  fooled 
of  others,  is  to  fool  oneself." 

The.  lost  soul  might  have  celebrated  its 
nuptials  with  the  Infinite  Lover,  but  the 
Divine  proposals  were  rejected,  and  the 
"extirpation  of  the  religious  faculty  by 
disuse"  is  the  awful  truth. 

It  might  have  been  so  unspeakably  differ- 
ent. You  might  have  heard  "his  still 
small  voice"  of  love  forever,  felt  his  arms 
of  companionship  in  affectionate  embrace, 
and  exclaimed,  with  holy  delight,  "Surely 
the  Lord  is  in  this  place." 

When  Saul  of  Tarsus  heard  the  Master's 
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call,  he  cried  out,  "Who  art  thou,  Lord?" 
and,  as  he  opened  the  door,  a  heavenly 
radiance  filled  the  room,  where  Jesus  be- 
came enthroned — the  murderer  was  trans- 
formed into  a  saint. 

Jere  McAuley  was  changed  in  a  moment 
from  a  river  thief  into  an  evangel  of  love  to 
lost  comrades. 

Samuel  H.  Hadley,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  Saviour,  was  lifted  from  the  gutter  into 
the  leadership  of  the  religious  forces  of  a 
great  city. 

When  the  Salvation  Army  led  a  brutish, 
ignorant  man  from  the  slums  of  London  to 
Christ,  an  old  comrade  asked  him,  saying, 
"Who  was  the  father  of  Jesus?  Where  did 
Jesus  live?  When  did  He  live  and  how  did 
He  die?"  "I  don't  know,"  replied  the 
new  convert.  "What  do  you  know?"  said 
the  questioner.  Then,  with  face  beaming 
with  joy,  he  exclaimed,  "  1  know  that  He 
saved  me." 

The  most  distinguished  and  learned  minds 
have  found  Christ  through  this  soul  sense 
of  personal  consciousness. — Edwin  Whit- 
tier  Caswell,  in  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist. 

What  Book? 

It  is  said  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Paris,  being  invited  to  a 
party  of  the  nobility,  he  produced  a  great 
sensation  by  one  of  his  bold  and  ingenious 
movements.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  company  engaged  in  free  conversation. 
Christianity  was  then  the  great  topic.  The 
church  was  always  ridiculed,  and  the  Bible 
treated  with  unsparing  severity. 

Growing  warmer  and  warmer  in  their 
sarcastic  remarks,  one  nobleman  commanded 
for  a  moment,  general  attention  by  asserting, 
in  a  loud  voice,  that  the  Bible  was  not  only 
a  piece  of  deception,  but  totally  devoid  of 
literary  merit. 

While  the  entire  company  of  Frenchmen 
nodded  assent  to  the  sentence,  Franklin 
gave  no  signs  of  approval.  As  he  was  at 
the  time  a  great  favorite,  his  companions 
asked  his  opinion.  Franklin  replied  that 
he  was  hardly  prepared  to  give  them  a  suita- 
ble answer,  as  his  mind  had  been  running 
on  the  merits  of  a  book  which  he  had  just 
fallen  in  with  at  one  of  the  book  stores;  and, 
as  they  alluded  to  the  literary  character  of 
the  Bible,  perhaps  it  might  interest  them  to 
compare  with  that  old  volume  the  merits 
of  the  new  prize.  All  were  eager  to  have 
the  doctor  read  a  portion  of  the  new  book. 
In  a  very  grave  manner  he  took  the  book 
from  his  pocket,  and,  with  a  propriety  of 
utterance,  read  to  them  a  poem.  The  poem 
made  a  deep  impression.  The  admiring 
listeners  pronounced  it  the  best  they  had 
ever  heard. 

"It  is  beautiful!"  said  one.  "It  is  sub- 
lime!" was  the  unanimous  opinion.  They 
all  wished  to  know  the  name  of  the  new 
book,  and  whether  what  had  been  read  was 
a  fair  specimen  of  its  contents. 

"Certainly,  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor, 
smiling  at  his  triumph;  "my  book  is  full 
of  such  passages.  It  is  no  other  than  your 
'good-for-nothing'  Bible,  and  I  have  merely 
read  to  you  the  prayer  of  the  prophet 
Habakkuk." — Christian  Life. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

SHOE-STRINGS. 
A  little  girl  long,  long  ago, 

Sat  lacing  up  her  shoe; 
The  holes,  then,  had  no  nice  brass  rings, 
And  if  the  tags  were  off  the  strings 

'Twas  hard  to  push  them  through. 

She  wet  the  strings  and  twisted  them 

With  earnest  face  awry, 
And  punched  and  poked  with  patient  zeal, 
'Till  suddenly  her  hands  grew  still, 

And  she  began  to  cry. 

"  I've  just  had  such  a  thought!''  she  sobbed; 

"Until  I'm  old  and  gray 
I  just  will  have  to  keep  ahead 
Mornings  and  mornings,  'till  I'm  dead, 

Lacing  my  shoes  each  day!'' 

That  little  girl  is  grown  up  now; 

And  she  has  learned  two  things; 
That  half  the  burdens  we  foresee 
Prove  lighter  than  we  thought  they'd  be, 

And  often,  too,  take  wings. 

And  that,  while  some  task  new  or  old 

Always  will  attend  our  way, 
We  seldom  fail  to  get  well  through 
With  each,  if  we  don't  try  to  do 

To-morrow's  work  to-day ! 

Little  Folks. 

Prize  Your  Father  and  Mother. — 
There  are  usually  two  periods  in  our  lives 
when  we  think  much  of  father  and  mother. 
The  first  is  the  early  years,  from  the  time 
our  eyes  first  look  into  the  faces  of  those 
who  love  us  and  who  would  if  necessary 
give  their  lives  for  us.  We  never  know  the 
time  when  we  start  to  love  them  in  return 
and  place  our  childish  confidence  in  them. 
Perhaps  the  first  ten  years  of  our  lives,  per- 
haps the  first  fifteen,  are  years  of  implicit 
love  and  trust  in  them. 

The  other  period  is  when  our  loving 
parents  are  bowing  beneath  the  weight  and 
care  of  years.  Time  has  spun  out  its 
silken  thread  with  them  until  we  know  they 
cannot  long  remain  with  us.  We  begin 
to  count  the  acts  of  kindness  they  have 
strewn  so  abundantly  along  our  life's  path- 
way. We  begin  to  measure,  or  try  to  meas- 
ure, that  tender  affection  which  has  been 
theirs  to  bestow  and  ours  to  receive  all 
through  our  lives  since  we  saw  the  first 
peep  of  day.  We  look  back  to  the  times 
when  we  have  grieved  them.  We  did  not 
see  how  it  hurt  at  the  time;  it  was  only 
having  our  way — the  best  way,  we  thought, 
as,  of  course,  our  father  could  not  possibly 
be  so  wise  as  we.  Ah!  how  we  would  blot 
out,  if  we  could,  from  their  memory  and 
from  ours,  too,  the  unkind  word  spoken  in 
a  heated  moment,  the  disrespectful  act 
which  made  mother's  heart  ache. 

But  how  sad  it  is  and  yet  how  true,  that 
there  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  almost  every 
boy  and  girl,  usually  when  well  on  in  their 
teens — sometimes  earlier — that  father's  way 
of  thinking  and  plans  of  doing  are  all 
too  slow  and  out  of  date  for  the  clever 
young  son.  Mother's  wise  counsel  is 
altogether  too  restrictive  for  the  haughty 
young  daughter. 

Father  may  make  mistakes,  mother  may 
seem  a  little  too  careful,  but,  remember, 
they  passed  over  the  road  you  are  traveling 
long  ago.  They  saw  the  pitfall  of  bad  com- 
pany, they  saw  the  danger  spot  of  careless 
companionship  of  boys  and  girls,  too,  whose 


lives  and  thoughts  were  not  of  the  purel 
They  look  back,  just  as  you  will  do  if  yl 
follow  in  their  footsteps  and  thank  a  kil 
Providence  who  guided  them  into  a  straijl 
path  which  leads  on  and  up  to  victcl' 
through  the  blood  of  Him  who  loved  a| 
gave  his  son  to  die  that  we  might  live. 

Young  folks,  do  what  you  can  to  mze 
father's  life  easier  and  mother's  care  ll 
heavy  to  bear.  You  won't  have  them  leg 
at  most.  If  you  are  living  away  fnja 
home,  don't  forget  they  would  like  to  I 
you.  Make  the  old  home  a  sure  mark  I 
at  least  part  of  your  holidays  every  yet 
They  know  your  off  time  is  much  taken  I 
with  other  things,  but  they  prize  a  thougt- 
ful  act  and  a  refreshing  visit.  You  owel 
to  them.  Honor  yourself  by  honor  ^ 
them  with  your  presence  as  often  as  posf 
ble. 

Don't  forget  to  write  to  mother.  Se 
is  worthy  of  the  best  letter  you  can  cot- 
pose,  and  just  as  regular  and  often,  too,  e 
you  would  write  a  friend  of  your  own  a  | 
Joyful  reflection  is  better  than  regrets  o  i 
neglected  past.  You  have  it  in  your  po\|r 
to  make  for  yourself  whichever  you  choc  I 
— California  Christian  Advocate. 

An  Incident. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  I 
the  life  of  John  Thomson,  who  was  kno'  I 
as  the  father  potter  of  Philadelphia,  a| 
resided  on  Arch  Street  in  winter,  and  I 
West  Philadelphia  in  summer,  which  v 
written  by  his  daughter,  Hannah  Thorns 
Warrington.  It  was  his  custom  fo  be  driv  [ 
by  his  coachman  every  day  to  his  place  |: 
business.   On  this  particular  occasion  evt  r 
effort  he  made  to  carry  out  his  intenti 
was  frustrated,  and  he  finally  concluded  i) 
walk  to  his  office.  On  his  way  he  noticed  i 
young  man  on  horseback  riding  furious  I; 
he  looked  up,  they  met  each  other's  gaj 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  young  man  stopp 
and  asked  John  Thomson  to  loan  him  twer 
pounds,  being  in  debt.   He  said  all  his  rel 
tives  and  friends  had  turned  against  hi  I 
and  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  this  gent  jf 
man  coming,  and  if  he  refused  him,  to  go! 
the  Schuylkill  River  and  make  way  w| 
himself.  The  following  passage  of  Script!  I 
came  vividly  before  John  Thomson.  "Fr<  i 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  th  § 
away."  He  told  the  young  man  to  dismoil 
and  come  into  his  office  nearby,  when  I 
gave  him  twenty  pounds,  not  even  askil 
his  name.    The  young  man  told  him  1 
would  return  the  loan  and  interest.  1 
course  of  time,  the  young  man  returned  1 
the  office  and  inquired  of  John  Thomson! 
he  remembered  him.   He  said:  "Not  espe  • 
ally."  When  he  related  the  circumstance,  p 
handed  him  the  principal  and  interest,  whit 
he  refused  to  accept.  The  man  told  him  til 
now  he  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  m  i 
with  a  family.    Related  by  his  great  grar  |r 
daughter,  Rachel  E.  U.  Hilyard,  Rancoc  j 
New  Jersey. 

Eleventh  Month  14th,  1910. 

He  is  safe  in  the  greatest  dangers  whet 
God  undertakes  to  protect;  and  he  undi  • 
takes  the  protection  of  all  who  commit  th 
cause  to  him. 
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CHRIST  THE  DOOR. 

I  am  the  Door,  O  waiting  heart, 
I  am  the  Door  this  day,  this  hour; 

From  me  the  path  of  life  doth  start, 
Bordered  with  Eden's  fairest  flower. 

To  all  who  find  that  path,  O  soul, 

And  see  the  portal's  light  above, 
I  grant  admittance  without  toll 

Into  the  Father's  courts  of  love. 

I  am  the  Door,  I  swing  between 

Earth's  little  plain  and  heaven's  vast  dome; 
Beyond  my  threshold  all  unseen 

Thy  pilgrim  feet  shall  reach  their  home. 

A  shepherd's  love  I  feel;  I  know 
That  my  poor  flock  waits  just  outside; 

I  open,  calling  soft  and  low, 
Come  in,  lost  one,  for  thee  I  died. 

I  died,  and  rose  in  majesty, 

The  gates  of  Death  I  did  destroy 
That  I  might  surely  be  for  thee 

The  way  to  endless  life  and  joy. 

I  am  the  Door,  O  waiting  heart, 

I  am  the  Door  this  day,  this  hour; 
Enter  and  learn  how  dear  thou  art 
To  him  who  saved  thee  by  his  power. 
— John  Philo  Trowbridge,  in  The  Westminster. 


For  "  The  Fbiend." 

College  Park  Association. 

About  fifty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco, 
i  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara 
'alley,  and  surrounded  by  fruit  orchards, 
racked  by  distant  mountains,  lies  San  Jose, 

city  of  some  fifty  thousand  people.  A 
uiet  little  suburb  is  College  Park,  the  centre 
f  a  Friendly  group,  where,  on  the  fifth  in- 
:ant,  we  attended  their  semi-annual  gather- 
lg.  The  driven  autumnal  leaves  crackled 
rftly  beneath  our  feet  as  we  directed  them 
wards  the  plain  little  white  meeting-house 
ut  stood  serenely  in  the  warm,  rich  sun- 
line. 

This  meeting  or  group  of  Friends,  has 
ften,  publicly  and  in  conversation,  been 
ailed  "Joel  Bean's  Meeting,"  because  our 
ear  friend  has  been  so  widely  known,  and 
»ved,  and  because  he  has  been  largely  re- 
xmsible  for  its  founding  and  maintenance. 
:s  title  is,  "College  Park  Association  of 
riends."  It  is  a  corporation,  organized 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Christianity 
nd  morality,  and  to  disseminate  religious 
nd  moral  principles,  to  hold  property,  and 
)  maintain  a  meeting  for  worship  of  the 
Dciety  of  Friends,"  at  College  Park.  It 

not  a  Yearly  or  Monthly  Meeting,  in- 
Tided  to  exercise  disciplinary  powers,  in 
iy  sense.  It  is  simply  an  association,  made 
p  of  members  of  different  Yearly  Meetings 
lat  represent  various  views,  but  who  join 
ie  College  Park  Association  with  the  intent 

aiding  in  its  work,  enjoying  the  social 
llowship,  and  above  all  participating  in  a 
aiting  worship  and  waiting  ministry.  In- 
;ed,  as  far  as  I  know  or  can  learn,  it  and 
ie  Conservative  Meetings  at  Pasadena  are 
ie  only  ones  that  adhere  to  the  old-time 
lethods  of  worship,  out  of  the  many  bearing 
ir  name,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Conse- 
uently,  it  is  a  veritable  Mecca  for  those 
ho  love  to  worship  as  do  the  Friends  of 
hiladelphia,  and  London  Yearly  Meetings, 
id  some  of  the  smaller  bodies  in  America. 

Some  fifty  persons,  increased  to  sixty  or 


seventy  during  the  day,  gathered  amidst  a 
living  silence.  The  vocal  exercises  offered, 
in  the  ensuing  hour,  had  within  them  the 
dominant  note  of  thanksgiving  and  call  to 
service.  It  was  a  confirming  season  to  those 
present — the  Lord  was  in  our  midst.  We 
had  waited  for  Him  and  the  blessing  prom- 
ised to  all  such  had  come. 

The  second  meeting,  for  business,  involved 
the  re-appointment  of  officers  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  hearing  reports  on  some  of 
the  philanthropic  work  of  the  association. 
Much  interest  is  extended  towards  a  Friends' 
hospital  in  Japan,  the  care  of  Indians  in 
northern  California  and  the  Ramallah  mis- 
sion and  school  in  Palestine,  besides  the  local 
work  of  a  sewing  society  conducted  by  the 
women  of  the  meeting  and  neighborhood, 
and  a  part  taken  in  associated  charities  and 
other  benevolences. 

Then  followed  luncheon.  In  the  dining- 
room,  and  out  in  the  golden  sunlight,  the 
company  sat  down  and  enjoyed  the  good 
things,  whilst  Friendly  conversation,  sweet- 
ened with  wit  and  love,  quickly  passed  the 
time  away. 

The  afternoon  exercises  are  not  intended 
to  be  absolutely  religious  in  their  character, 
but  rather  for  moral,  and  social,  or  informing, 
benefit.  First,  we  recited  in  concert  the 
lovely  old  thirteenth  chapter  of  I.  Corin- 
thians. Then  was  read  a  beautiful  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Felise  Brun,  written  by  her 
daughter.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  southern  France,  one  of  the  small 
body  of  Friends,  and  late  in  life  removed  to 
California.  Numerous  incidents  were  nar- 
rated, of  a  most  interesting  description,  ex- 
hibiting her  close  walk  with  God  and  his 
guidance  through  a  long  career.  Her  sub- 
lime faith  enabled  her  to  close  a  useful  life 
with  confidence  and  peace. 

Abby  Roberts  recited  "The  Paean  of  the 
Toilers,"  in  a  sympathetic  manner.  Then 
Dr.  Augustus  Tabor  Murray  spoke  on,  "The 
Trend  of  Present  Day  Thought  in  the 
Society  of  Friends."  His  informing  presenta- 
tion of  conditions  amongst  those  called 
Friends  was  accompanied  by  a  most  inter- 
esting consideration  of  future  possibilities  in 
the  different  Yearly  Meetings.  I  could  not 
fail  to  take  note  of  his  conclusion  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  young  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
to  the  ancient  principles  and  usages  of  our 
Society,  combined  with  an  intense  zeal  to 
present  these  things  to  the  world,  indicated 
to  his  mind  that  there  was  more  hope  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Friendly  ideals,  as  to  wor- 
ship and  ministry,  in  that  Yearly  Meeting 
than  anywhere  else  in  America. 

After  each  exercise  had  been  concluded  an 
animated  discussion  followed.  The  memory 
of  Felise  Brun  was  evidently  very  precious 
to  those  present.  Whilst  Dr.  Murray's 
address  was  being  considered,  I  observed  one 
thing  that  probably  produced  the  most 
lasting  impression  on  the  visitors.  I  have 
frequently  observed  amongst  conservative 
Friends,  at  home  or  abroad,  a  loving  tend- 
ency either  to  withhold  information  as  to 
actual  facts,  and  to  condone  the  situation, 
when  speaking  about  modern  methods  in 
the  "  Friends'  Churches,"  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exhibit  a  human  tinge  of  bitterness 
at  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs,  and 


waste  of  our  goodly  heritage.  But  these 
College  Park  Friends  did  neither.  On  the 
contrary,  they  fully  and  freely  discussed  the 
remarkable  separation  from  Friends'  princi- 
ples that  they  had  been  obliged  to  withstand 
in  past  years,  and  did  it  in  a  spirit  of  good 
humor  and  love  for  dear  brethren  who,  they 
felt,  had  made  a  mistake.  So,  in  this  feeling 
of  fellowship  and  love  for  all  of  God's  child- 
ren, everywhere,  the  meeting  concluded. 

The  morning  that  followed  our  leaving 
San  Jose,  we  looked  across  the  street, 
through  the  mist,  from  our  big  hotel  window 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  saw  an  enormous  sign 
reading,  "As  Honest  as  the  Name,  Old 
Quaker  Whiskey."  Alongside  was  a  painted 
figure  of  the  said  "  Old  Quaker"  sitting  under 
a  tree  and  holding  up  to  his  admiring  gaze 
a  bottle  of  said  whiskey.  This  brought  to 
our  recollection  that  San  Jose  had  impressed 
us  because  of  the  unquestioned  strength  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there,  and  be- 
cause of  the  many  saloons.  And  this  made 
us  feel  afresh  that  God  needs,  on  this  Pacific 
coast,  more  men  and  women  of  the  old 
ideals  who  will  stand  for  spiritual  worship 
and  individual  righteousness.  May  the  Col- 
lege Park  Association  long  continue  dissemi- 
nating the  sweet  old  Gospel  of  purity  and 
love! 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Of  Christ. 

A  subscriber  in  Ireland  calls  attention 
to  a  clause  in  an  article  in  No.  16  of  this 
volume  which  showed  Christ  as  teaching 
that  there  "was  no  good  in  any  man,  not 
even  in  Himself  as  a  man."  This  expression 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  editor  before 
placing  the  article  in  the  hands  of  the  print- 
ers, and  it  caused  him  some  uneasiness  and 
hesitancy  about  printing  it.  The  Friend 
who  writes  about  it  sends  a  little  Scripture 
testimony  bearing  on  the  subject  and  says: 
"The  clauses  1  have  quoted  seem  to  me 
necessarily  to  imply,  where  they  do  not 
directly  assert,  the  sinlessness  of  our  Lord." 
His  quotations  with  the  references  follow: 

"1  am  the  Light  of  the  world:  he  that 
followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  the  darkness 
but  shall  have  the  Light  of  Life.  .  .  . 
He  that  sent  Me  is  with  Me;  He  hath  not 
left  Me  alone;  for  1  do  always  the  things 
that  are  pleasing  unto  Him.  .  .  Which 
of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him,  He 
hath  put  Him  to  grief  .  .  .  Him  who 
knew  no  sin  He  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf. 
.  .  .  A  lamb  without  blemish  and  with- 
out spot.  .  .  .  Who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  .  ...  Ye 
know  that  He  was  manifested  to  take  away 
sins;  and  in  Him  was  no  sin.  .  .  .  God 
.  .  .  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  his  Son  .  .  .  who,  being  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person  .  .  .  when  He  had,  by 
himself  .  .  .  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins  forever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God;  from  henceforth  expecting  till  his 
enemies  be  made  his  footstool."     E.  P.  S. 

References. — John  viii:  12,  29,  46;  Isaiah  liii: 
10;  2  Cor.  v:21;  1  Peter  i:  19;  1  Peter  ii:  22;  1  John 
iii:  5;  Heb.  i:  1,  2,  3;  Heb.  x:  12,  13. 
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Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Conference. 

BY  RICHARD  C.  BROWN. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Media,  Eleventh  Month  15th,  was  an  un- 
usually interesting  and  helpful  occasion. 
Rather  more  Friends  than  we  usually  see  in 
attendance  were  there,  including  several 
from  other  meetings:  Arthur  and  Eliza 
Dann,  from  London  Yearly  Meeting;  Thom- 
as E.  and  Martha  B.  Mott,  from  Iowa; 
Williams  Evans,  Susannah  S.  Kite,  James 
M.  Moon  and  others,  from  other  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  company  very  early  gathered  into  a 
really  living  silence.  This  was  broken  by 
Arthur  Dann,  with  the  impressive  words: 
"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  With  his 
peculiar  gift  of  apt  illustration — teaching 
by  parables — the  speaker  compared  the 
process  of  building  a  house  with  the  process 
of  building  a  character.  Connected  with 
the  construction  of  a  great  building  are 
three  agents:  the  contracting  firm,  which 
provides  the  material  and  the  work,  and  is 
at  the  head  of  everything;  the  architect,  who 
provides  the  plan;  and  the  superintending 
engineer,  representing  both  of  the  others  in 
an  office  on  the  spot.  These  three  are  all 
of  one  interest,  to  produce  a  perfect  build- 
ing. Similarly,  the  three  of  the  Trinity  are 
engaged  in  producing  a  perfect  character; 
God  the  Father,  providing  the  material,  as 
it  were;  Jesus,  his  Son,  the  great  Architect, 
who  in  his  perfect  and  blameless  life  has 
provided  the  plan  or  pattern  by  which  we 
are  to  build  our  lives;  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
an  abiding  presence  with  us  to  instruct, 
guide,  direct,  help. 

Pursuing  the  figure  of  building  yet  fur- 
ther, the  speaker  said  that  the  first  thing 
to  attend  to  was  the  foundation.  At  the 
end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  two 
houses,  perhaps  of  equal  apparent  beauty, 
built  the  one  upon  rock  and  the  other  upon 
sand.  By  a  lesson  from  a  crumbling  Eng- 
lish cliff,  Arthur  Dann  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  being  sure  that  the  foundations 
of  our  character  structures  are  upon  real 
rock,  not  upon  soft,  sandy  stone,  which  may 
in  time  yield  to  tempest  and  weathering, 
and  let  the  structure  crumble  to  ruin. 

Having  the  foundation  we  must  build 
according  to  the  pattern  set  us  by  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  process  of  building  a  house, 
continual  reference  is  made  to  the  prepared 
plans,  and  much  time  is  spent  measuring 
details  of  the  pattern,  that  all  may  be  fitly 
joined  together.  It  would  be  profitable  to 
us,  in  building  our  lives,  if  we  should  fre- 
quently pause  to  measure  details  by  our 
pattern,  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  more  apt  to 
compare  ourselves  with  our  equally  im- 
perfect neighbors;  but  when  we  mesaure  our 
lives  by  Christ's  standard  we  may  clearly 
see  our  own  deficiencies.  We  should  there- 
fore habitually  compare  ourselves  with  Him; 
and  practically  this  can  best  be  done  in 
silent  retirement,  where  the  noises  of  the 
world  may  not  drown  his  voice.  He  will 
tell  us  when  we  are  not  following  the  pat- 
tern, and  He  will  tell  us  when  we  are  not 
using  proper  materials;  and  it  should  be  our 


purpose  to  follow  his  instructions,  that  our 
lives  may  be  solidly  established  and  per- 
fectly built,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  the 
Master  Builder. 

This  impressive  message,  bringing  fun- 
damental truth  anew  home  to  each  one  of 
the  company,  was  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  stillness  before  God.  Though  our  worship 
was  made  vocal  through  many  witnesses 
to  the  power,  to  the  favor,  to  the  love,  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  yet  it  seemed  that 
to  a  remarkable  degree  we  are  still  striving 
to  follow  the  command,  "  Be  still,  and  know 
that  1  am  God." 

James  Kite  reminded  us  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Isaiah,  we  must  have  our  lives  filled 
with  the  Spirit  represented  by  the  coal  from 
the  altar,  if  we  would  build  as  we  ought. 
Benjamin  F.  Whitson  revived  in  our  mem- 
ories the  text,  "Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  1  have  give  I  thee."  James  M. 
Moon  awakened  the  apostle's  query,  "To 
whom  shall  we  go?"  Other  Friends  spoke 
briefly  on  topics  generally  akin  to  these; 
and  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  arose  with  the  apostle's  benediction, 
"May  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
understanding,  keep  our  hearts  and  minds 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

At  the  business  session  which  followed, 
relatively  little  claimed  our  attention  be- 
sides the  reading  of  the  Advices  from  the 
Book  of  Discipline. 

Thomas  W.  Fisher  called  to  our  notice 
the  desirability  of  a  greater  revival  of  the 
practice  of  family  visiting  by  concerned 
Friends;  and  John  Pirn  Carter  expressed 
his  feeling  that  possibly  the  organization 
of  our  meetings  might  be  made  more  gen- 
erally effective  in  the  way  of  preparing  and 
distributing  Christian  literature.  This 
meeting  adjourned  at  about  12.45  p.  m. 

Two  hours  later,  after  nearly  four  hun- 
dred persons  had  been  served  lun^h,  the 
Conference  on  the  Book  of  Discipline  opened. 
John  Way,  the  chairman,  voiced  his  hope 
that  our  afternoon  meeting  might  be  much 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  earlier  meeting  had; 
then,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  he 
called  on  Davis  H.  Forsythe  to  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Spirit  and  Method  of  the  Revis- 
ion." Davis  H.  Forsythe,  who  had  been 
clerk  of  the  sub-committee  of  fifteen  ap- 
pointed by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to 
prepare  the  revision,  told  us  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  committee.  There 
were  twenty-three  meetings,  it  seems,  at- 
tended mostly  by  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the 
Friends.  Their  method  was  to  go  over  the 
book,  page  by  page  and  chapter  by  chapter, 
revising,  omitting,  adding,  rewriting,  or 
leaving  unchanged,  as  seemed  profitable. 
Their  practice  was  specifically  illustrated 
for  us  by  an  account  of  their  handling  of 
the  subject  of  women's  meetings.  At  the 
close  of  his  paper,  Davis  H.  Forsythe  gave 
us  briefly  seventeen  reasons  why  he  thought 
the  present  book  an  improvement  over  the 
previous  edition;  this  part  of  his  paper  will 
be  printed  in  The  Friend. 

Elizabeth  S.  Pennell  next  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Powers  of  Women's  Meetings."  She 
skilfully  traced  the  changes  in  the  functions 
of  women's  meetings  in  England  from  the 
earliest  time;  and  she  explained  how  at 


present  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  the  poll 
of  women's  meetings  are  identical  It 
those  of  men,  except  that  men  only  may  h 
appeals  and  they  only  are  members  of ii 
Representative  Meeting,  and  women  b 
not  make  any  alterations  in  the  Boo|( 
Discipline. 

Ann  Sharpless  then  read  a  very  heli 
and  suggestive  paper  on  "The  Querl. 
She  pointed  out  that  Friends  are  the  11 
religious  Society,  so  far  as  she  knew,  p 
has  this  intimate  and  searching  wa;|( 
examining  into  the  state  of  its  mem  |r 
She  then  outlined  the  history  of  the  sy:|i 
of  Queries;  and  followed  with  special «: 
cussions  of  some  of  our  present  Qutfc 

At  the  very  end  of  her  paper  she  askedlv 
questions:  First,  as  to  how  overseers,  injh 
paring  answers,  are  to  know  whether  fc: 
members  are  in  the  practice  of  the  freqer 
reverent  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  oh 
straining  the  indulging  in  pernicious  reaclj 
second,  in  connection  with  the  third  Qlr 
— "Are  you  concerned  faithfully  to  up  pi 
our  testimony  to  a  waiting,  spiritual  pi 
ship,"  etc? — whether  this  refers  to  in 
avoidance  of  a  pre-arranged  and  paid  i|r 
stry,  or  to  the  individual  worshiping  attittd 
of  our  members.  Rebecca  S.  Conardia 
asked  by  our  chairman  to  speak  to  i II i 
answer  to  these  questions;  she  brough  Jju 
the  duty  which  rests  upon  overseers  ib 
informed  about  the  practices  of  our  memir: 
and  suggested  that  they  ought  to  feelfe 
to  ask  pertinent  questions  when  necesl) 
Various  other  Friends  also  spoke  |r 
briefly  on  this  question. 

The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon  walb 
Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  on  "The  Socie'lc 
Friends  as  a  Church,  and  Church  Golr 
ment."  He  declared  that  we  are  a  chll 
that  therefore  we  must  have  life;  and  ha 
this  life  can  come  only  from  the  Divindift 
He  then  cited  various  Scripture  passant 
explain  our  system  of  organization  in  In 
of  its  details,  in  a  way  deeply  helpfu  |n 
suggestive.  His  special  concern  seem  1 1 
be  to  show  us  that  a  thoroughly  Scrip  In 
spirit  permeated  all  our  rules  of  orgcjfc 
tion  and  of  discipline. 

The  few  minutes  remaining  befonjlc 
journment  were  mostly  taken  up  within 
remarks  by  John  B.  Garrett  and  by  ii< 
supplications  by  Joseph  Elkinton  ancra 
becca  Smedley.  In  the  spirit  of  these  pr lei 
the  Conference  closed,  helped  and  strep 
ened,  we  believe,  by  this  work  whic 'M 
Quarterly  Meeting  had  approved  an  Id 
rected  to  be  done. 


All's  Well. 

Crossing  the  great  deep  at  night,  In 
sleepless  and  perhaps  painful  in  your  ifctl 
longing  for  the  light,  without  much  Ipp 
that  it  will  bring  you  comfort,  what^e; 
you?  The  surge  of  the  water,  the  mcl< 
the  wind,  and  the  tinkle  of  a  bell.  ■< 
bell  has  no  sooner  told  its  tale  of  time  ha 
a  voice  in  a  sing-song  tone  says:  Ml 
well;  all's  well!"  It  is  the  man  on  the  »1 
out.  You  say:  "How  can  all  be  well  he 
I  am  not  sleeping?  How  can  all  b<  we 
when  I  am  sick  and  in  pain?  How  c  1  a 
be  well  when  I  am  not  at  home,  an  tt 
children  are  longing  for  me?"    Th< ; 
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i  higher  law  than  your  sleeplessness,  your 
>ain,  and  your  child's  desire  for  your  pres- 
:nce.  Within  these  limits  you  are  right — 
ill  is  not  well;  but  in  the  higher  sphere, 
vhich  takes  in  a  larger  area  and  commands 
i  wider  outlook,  all's  well.  So  it  is  with 
'rovidence.  "  1  am  sick  and  tired,  and 
leart-broken,  misunderstood  and  slandered," 
aith  the  Christian  man,  but  the  angel  on 
he  lookout  says:  "All's  well;  all's  well!" — 
Selected. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Friends'  Institute 
In  presenting  our  thirtieth  Annual  Re- 
>ort  the  Board  of  Managers  would  re- 
nind  the  members  of  Friends'  Institute  that 
ast  year  we  had  much  of  interest  to  report 
n  connection  with  the  altered  and  improved 
milding,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  was  ready  for  your  inspection  and 
lse. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  enjoy- 
nent  of  the  enlarged  building  and  the  com- 
orts  which  it  now  provides. 

The  increased  number  of  rooms  has  made 
t  possible  to  provide  comfortably  for  the 
nany  committees  that  have  their  meetings 
it  the  Institute.  In  all  three  hundred  and 
:ighty-seven  such  gatherings  have  been  held 
luring  the  year. 

The  constant  use  of  the  rest  room  by 
'oung  and  old,  shows  how  much  it  has  been 
ippreciated,  especially  by  those  living  some 
listance  from  the  city. 

Early  in  the  year  a  general  invitation  to 
rriends  to  become  members  and  make  use 
>f  the  rooms  was  widely  distributed,  and 
net  with  a  gratifying  response,  bringing 
o  the  Institute  two  hundred  and  fifty  new 
nembers  and  making  the  total  number 
low  enrolled  about  eight  hundred.  We 
vould  still  earnestly  appeal  to  all  Friends 
vho  use  the  rooms,  or  are  in  sympathy  with 
>ur  work,  to  substantially  aid  us  by  becom- 
ng  members  and  inviting  others  to  do  so. 
Ve  need  and  should  have  many  more,  so 
hat  our  annual  dues  would  be  sufficient 
o'meet  our  current  expenses  which  at 
iresent  they  do  not  do. 

The  running  expenses,  with  the  exception 
if  the  amount  required  for  the  salary  of  our 
ieneral  Secretary,  have  not  been  materially 
ncreased  by  the  changes  which  have  been 
nade. 

The  work  of  the  General  Secretary  has 
ncreased  in  its  scope,  as  Friends,  especially 
hose  from  a  distance,  have  realized  the 
esources  at  her  command.  A  number  of 
>eople  coming  as  stranger  to  Philadelphia 
ave  been  helped  to  secure  comfortable 
omes,  while  others  have  been  enabled  to 
md  occupation  such  as  they  desired, 
nformation  regarding  desirable  rooms  or 
positions,  left  with  the  Secretary  may  prove 
if  great  value  to  those  applying  to  her. 

A  new  Janitor,  Henry  Hamilton,  has  been 
nstalled,  succeeding  Dennis  Gray  who  took 
harge  during  three  summer  months. 

The  records  kept  show  that  16,^21  visi- 
ors  have  used  the  rooms  during  the  year, 
xclusive  of  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

Hannah  P.  Morris, 
Mary  Anna  Jones. 
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Overseers  and  Bible  Reading. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting  the  suggestion  was  made, 
for  overseers  to  inquire  of  our  members  as 
to  the  frequency  of  their  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  might  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  Query  more  definitely.  As  this 
revived  a  concern  that  has  rested  with  me 
for  a  long  time,  1  have  felt  it  right  to  en- 
deavor to  put  it  before  our  members  through 
the  columns  of  The  Friend. 

1  think  it  is  conceded  that  one  hundred 
years  ago  many  Friends  read  their  Bibles, 
only  when  they  felt  drawn  to  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  With  the  decrease  of  spiritual  life 
in  many,  this  became  less  and  less  frequent; 
so  that  the  resulting  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
had  much  to  do  with  making  the  unfortu- 
nate separation  of  1827  possible. 

In  these  days  of  increased  interest  in  our 
Society  and  general  awakening,  and  read- 
justment of  thought,  is  it  not  very  essential 
that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  close 
to  the  sure  foundation?  The  daily  reverent 
reading  of  the  Bible  will  do  more  than  any 
other  outward  means  toward  keeping  us 
from  error  and  in  close  communion  with 
our  Guide. 

Doubtless  we  would  differ  widely  as  to 
just  what  "frequent  in  the  reverent  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures"  should  mean.  Some 
feel  once  or  twice  a  week  sufficiently  fre- 
quent; others  believe  the  daily  family  read- 
ing, beside  the  daily  individual  reading  is 
scarcely  enough.  There  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  methods  of  Bible  reading.  Some 
have  their  family  reading  after  breakfast, 
others  after  the  evening  meal,  still  others 
just  before  retiring  at  night.  Some  read 
consecutively,  some  here  and  there  as  they 
feel  drawn,  some  greatly  prefer  Thos.  P. 
Cope's  "  Passages  from  Holy  Writ"  for  fam- 
ily reading,  and  so  on.  Each  plan  may  have 
its  advantages  under  certain  circumstances. 

Why  could  not  our  Overseers  inquire  of 
our  members  as  to  their  particular  method 
of  Bible  reading;  compare  its  advantages 
with  others,  perhaps  make  some  sugges- 
tions and  so  open  up  the  possibilities  of 
greater  benefits  from  both  individual  and 
family  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A 
tactful  inquiry  of  this  character  I  believe 
would  not  be  resented  even  by  those  most 
needing  it,  and  we  could  never  estimate  the 
far-reaching  results  of  conscientious,  prayer- 
ful labor  in  this  which  so  vitally  concerns 
the  best  welfare  of  our  Society  as  well  as 
the  salvation  of  each  immortal  soul. 

Sincerely  thy  friend,  Arthur  L.  Richie. 

If  things  are  ever  to  move  upward,  some 
one  must  be  ready  to  take  the  first  step,  and 
assume  the  risk  of  it.  No  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  try  charity,  to  try  non-resistance 
as  the  saint  is  always  willing  can  tell  whether 
these  methods  will  or  will  not  succeed. 
When  they  do  succeed,  they  are  far  more 
powerfully  successful  than  force  or  worldly 
prudence.  Force  destroys  enemies;  and  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  prudence  is  that  it 
keeps  what  we  already  have  in  safety.  But 
non-resistance,  when  successful,  turns  ene- 
mies into  friends,  and  charity  regenerates 
its  objects. — William  James. 


D.  L  Moody  on  Tobacco. — They  had 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  Tremont  Hotel,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  Moody  went  down 
to  meet  Win.  Reynold-..  They  were  not 
very  well  acquainted.  Moody  walked  quick- 
ly around  the  office,  and  not  discovering 
Wm.  Reynolds,  was  about  to  walk  out, 
when  Reynolds  jumped  up  and  said: 

"Hello,  Moody,  didn't  you  see  me?" 

"No,"  said  Moody,  "I  didn't  expect  to 
find  you  here  smoking  a  cigar." 

"You  don't  see  anything  wrong  in  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  do  you?"  asked  Reynolds. 

"No,"  said  Moody,  "but  you  and  I 
are  representatives  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Suppose  1  had  come  to  meet  the 
Lord  Jesus  here  by  appointment,  do  you 
think  1  would  have  found  Him  smoking?" 

"No,"  said  Reynolds;  and  that  was  the 
last  cigar  he  ever  smoked. 


In  a  recent  meeting  it  was  said:  "Take 
the  talebearer  out  of  the  land  and  strife  will 
cease." 


Westtown  Notes. 

Jonathan  E.  Rhoads  attended  the  mid-week 
meeting  for  worship  last  week  and  had  vocal  service 
in  it.  He  also  visited  some  of  the  class  work  of  the 
School. 

John  B.  Garrp:tt,  John  L.  Balderston,  W  illiam 
Trimble,  George  A.  Rhoads,  Susan  R.  Williams, 
Susanna  Sharpless,  Susanna  S.  Kite,  Susanna  T. 
Cope,  Mary  W.  Trimble  and  Mary  R.  Williams  were 
at  the  School  on  the  Eleventh  Month  Visiting  Com- 
mittee the  first  of  this  week.  John  B.  Garrett  spoke 
in  the  First-day  meeting  for  worship. 

Authhr  and  Eliza  Dann,  English  Friends  who 
are  traveling  in  the  ministry  in  this  country  were  at 
Westtown  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th.  A  re- 
ligious meeting  for  the  pupils  and  teachers  was  held 
and  both  of  the  Friends  were  engaged  in  vocal  min- 
istry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  instant  pupils  and 
teachers  met  Thomas  K.  Brown  in  the  Library  for 
a  half  hour  and  congratulated  him  on  his  complel  ion 
of  thirty-five  years  of  valuable  service  as  a  teacher 
at  Westtown.  Several  teachers  and  pupils  made 
brief  and  appropriate  speeches  on  the  occasion,  and 
one  of  the  girls  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Stan- 
ley's "Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold"  on  behalf  of  the 
School.  An  appreciative  and  touching  reply  from 
"Master  Thomas*'  closed  the  pleasant  event. 

Frederick  D.  Bell,  a  graduate  of  Westtown  in 
1S89,  and  now  President  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories 
in  New  York  City,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  "Union."  His 
subject  was:  "The  Production  of  Diphtheria  Anti- 
toxin and  of  Vaccine  Virus,"  which,  with  the  aid  of 
lantern  slides,  he  made  not  only  instructive  but  in- 
teresting as  well. 

The  First-day  evening  addresses  recently  have 
been  interesting  as  usual  and  include  the  following: 
A  paper  read  by  Agnes  L.  Tierney  to  the  girls  on 
"  School  Friendships, "  a  t  alk  t  o  t  he  boys  on  "Friem  Is' 
Attitude  Toward  War,"  by  Richard  C.  Brown,  an 
address  by  Joseph  Elkinton  to  the  whole  School  on 
"The  Awakened  Conscience  of  To-day:"  and  last 
First-day  a  talk  to  the  boys  by  Henry  J.  Cadbury 
on  "The  Fight  for  Character.''  and  a  paper  by  Ellen 
Cope  to  the  girls  on  "The  Highest  Education  for 
Women." 

The  regular  lecture  course  for  tin-  winter  was 
opened  on  the  4th  instant  by  M.  Albert  Linton 
(Westtown,  1004)  who  gave  his  lecture  on  "The  Snow 
and  Ice  World  of  Switzerland."  The  lecture  and 
the  lantern  slides  were  exceptionally  interesting  and 
were  greatly  enjoyed. 

Mary  E.  WoOUBBT,  President  of  Mount  Holyokc 
College,  gave  the  second  lecture  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th,  speaking  of  the  opportunities  and  privi- 
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leges  which  college  life  offers  to  girls  and  boys. 
The  address  was  one  of  the  best  ever  given  at  the 
School,  and  the  visit  of  President  Woolley  and  Lucy 
Cope  Shelmire  (who  was  instrumental  in  getting 
her  to  come)  will  long  be  remembered. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eleventh  Month  27th  to 
Twelfth  Month  3rd) : 

Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eleventh  Month 
29th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  28th,  at  10  A.  m. 

Concord,  at  Concord ville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  29th,  at  9.30  A.  m. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eleventh  Month 
29,  at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month  30th, 
at  10.30  a.  m. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  30th,  at  10. 15  a.  m. 

Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
Eleventh  Month  30th,  at  10  a.  m. 

At  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  this  month,  John  B. 
Garrett  was  granted  a  minute  for  religious  service 
within  the  compass  of  Abington  and  Concord 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

Caln  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Down- 
ingtown,  Pa.,  Sixth-day  of  last  week.  This  is  the 
smallest  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  one  which  for  a  number  of  years  has 
annually  reported  not  having  a  recorded  minister 
in  its  membership.  At  the  gathering  on  Sixth-day 
four  recorded  ministers  from  three  other  Quarters 
were  in  attendance,  two  of  whom  had  vocal  ser- 
vice in  the  meeting  for  worship.  Six  exercises  found 
expression — one  supplication  and  five  communica- 
tions. Three  of  the  latter  were  from  persons  sitting 
in  the  body  of  the  meeting.  Some,  at  least,  who 
were  present,  felt  that  there  was  a  good  measure 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  meeting  and  that  it  had  been 
an  occasion  of  interest  and  profit.  The  two  Monthly 
Meetings  comprising  this  Quarter  both  reported 
having  read  the  Advices  as  directed  by  the  revised 
Discipline;  something  which  had  been  overlooked 
in  not  a  few  of  the  larger  meetings. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  is  stated  to  be  decidedly  gratifying  to  Secre- 
tary Dickinson.  It  appears  that  the  work  of  exca- 
vation and  of  construction  is  progressing  favorably 
at  all  points  along  the  line,  with  health  conditions 
better  than  ever  before,  with  a  centralization  and 
consequent  economy  in  certain  parts  of  the  work, 
and  with  a  maximum  of  laborers  since  the  United 
States  began  to  dig  the  Canal.  Breaks  and  floods, 
causing  landslides  have  occurred  during  the  year, 
which  have  somewhat  hindered  the  work. 

It  is  stated  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  that  the  Beau- 
fort end  of  the  inland  waterway  connecting  Pamlico 
Sound  with  the  sea,  thus  enabling  vessels  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  Cape  Hatteras,  was  opened  on  the 
16th  inst.  Vessels  drawing  eighty  feet  of  water  can 
now  pass  through  the  canal  and  when  the  dredg- 
ing is  finished  boats  of  ten  feet  draught  will  be  able 
to  use  the  waterway. 

An  International  Christian  Citizenship  Confer- 
ence has  lately  been  meeting  in  this  city,  and  has 
been  attended  by  many  hundred  delegates  and 
others  from  distant  places.  Among  the  subjects 
considered  have  been  the  recognition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  in  our  laws.  In  the  declaration 
of  principles  adopted  are  the  following:  "Nations 
are  moral  beings,  capable  of  doing  right  and  of  doing 
wrong;  they  are  therefore  subject  to  the  moral  laws 
of  Almighty  God,  and  are  rewarded  or  punished  and 
sometimes  destroyed,  according  to  their  moral 
character  and  conduct.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Father  the  moral  Govern- 
or of  the  world;  entreats  the  nations  to  accept  his 
grace  and  yield  to  his  authority  that  they  may 
escape  the  doom  of  impenitence  and  disobedience." 
In  a  programme  of  united  action  proposed  to 


Christians  in  all  countries,  the  following  paragraphs 
occur:  "We  ask  Christian  citizens  of  all  nations  to 
consider  whether  any  man  who  proclaims  by  his 
conduct  that  he  does  not  fear  God  and  has  no  re- 
gard for  his  moral  laws  can  be  rightly  or  safely 
elected  to  civil  office.  We  appeal  to  good  citizens  in 
all  countries  to  withhold  their  suffrages  from  men 
whose  character  and  conduct  show  them  to  be  unfit 
to  deal  with  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the 
people.  This  conference  urges  all  Christian  citi- 
zens of  all  nations  to  work  together  for  the  abolition 
of  war  as  a  method  of  settling  differences  between 
nations,  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  interna- 
tional justice,  and  the  adoption  of  treaties  whereby 
all  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  such  courts  for 
settlement." 

It  is  stated  that  the  general  education  board  of 
New  York,  organized  to  aid  the  South  especially, 
is  now  extending  its  work  by  getting  farmers  to 
enlist  in  a  plan  for  the  demonstration  of  the  latest 
and  best  farm  methods.  In  the  first  place,  a  far- 
mer is  approached  and  asked  whether  he  will  con- 
sent to  adopt  the  method  of  working  his  farm  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  state  agent. 
Should  he  agree,  he  is  required  to  follow  the  in- 
structions implicitly  for  three  years,  and  the  amount 
of  acreage  to  be  worked  will  vary  according  to  the 
farmer's  means,  but  about  three  acres  is  the  average 
size  of  a  plat  to  be  worked.  The  farmer  is  not  only 
guaranteed  a  profit,  but  at  the  same  time  his  land 
will  be  in  better  shape  for  future  crops.  The 
special  purpose  is  to  show  the  farmers  of  the  South 
that  they  have  been  making  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
cultivate  too  much  land,  and  not  giving  enough  at- 
tention to  the  modern  ideas  of  crop  rotation  and 
intensive  culture.  In  Virginia  it  is  said  these 
methods  are  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
about  thirty  counties. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  of  the  15th  mentions 
that  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
indicating  a  fall  in  the  price  of  meats  are  reflected 
by  similar  reports  from  local  dealers.  Market  men 
attribute  the  relief  from  high  prices  to  the  enormous 
corn  crop  and  its  consequent  low  price.  Secretary 
Wilson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  this  decline 
is  not  all  normal,  and  will  not  all  be  permanent. 
But  a  plentiful  corn  crop  and  plenty  of  grain  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  feed  freely,  and  we  should  get 
a  lower  level  of  prices.  Lower  prices  are  certain 
to  come,  provided  that  somewhere  between  the  far- 
mer and  the  consumer  there  is  no  combination  nor 
agreement  to  keep  prices  up. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  pneumonia,  60  deaths 
having  occurred  in  the  city  last  week,  Doctor  Neff 
has  issued  a  public  statement  giving  causes  and 
means  of  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Foreign. — An  appeal  to  the  voters  in  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament  appears  to  be  imminent.  A 
despatch  from  London  of  the  18th  says,  "To-day's 
brief  sessions  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  are 
likely  to  prove  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  at  present  constituted. 
The  older  Conservatives  view  the  march  of  events 
with  anxious  concern,  and  are  loudly  lamenting  the 
disappearance  of  the  hereditary  principle  as  the 
basis  of  the  upper  chamber;  but,  whatever  may 
result,  a  second  appeal  to  the  nation  arising  from 
the  struggle  between  the  two  houses  seems  certain, 
and  it  apppears  certain  also  that  henceforth  elective 
and  selective  bases  will  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  general  election  to  settle 
the  questions  involved  is  expected  to  occur  in  a 
few  weeks. 

A  body  of  women  said  to  be  1000  in  number  have 
lately  made  a  demonstration  in  London  near  the 
Parliament  buildings,  with  the  view  of  advancing 
their  claims  to  be  allowed  to  vote.  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  of  the  women  were  arrested. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi  died  near  his  home  in  Russia, 
on  the  19th  inst.,  aged  about  82  years. 

A  despatch  from  Mexico  City  of  the  18th,  men- 
tions that  rioting  has  taken  place  in  Puebla,  Mexico, 
in  which  several  persons  were  killed. 

Approval  of  the  way  in  which  the  Panama  Canal 
is  being  constructed  is  given  by  more  than  100 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, who  returned  to  New  York  lately  after  a  trip 
to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  institute  chartered  a  steam- 
ship for  the  trip,  which  occupied  25  days.  Of  the 
120  members  who  inspected  the  canal  almost  all  of 
them  signed  a  report  which  was  given  out  on  their 
return.    "The  present  plan  of  the  work  is  clearly 


practicable,"  says  the  report,  "and  the  best  iifc 
judgment  that  could  be  devised  under  the  op 
tions  imposed."  "We  are  unanimous  in  our  pfc 
of  the  manner  in  which  sanitation,  excavation,  t  m 
portation  and  construction  are  performed  E 
rapidity,  skill  and  economy,"  the  report  contLfc 
"A  spirit  of  loyalty,  industry  and  pride  seen  it 
animate  employes  and  officers  alike."  The  ■ 
neers  say  that  the  canal  will  be  completed  by  m 
Month  1,  1915,  the  date  set  or  earlier. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted  at  Friends'  Library,  142  N.  m 
teenth  Street,  a  qualified  Friend  as  Libre  it 
Apply  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee, 
George  Vattx,  Jr., 
1606  Morris  Building, 

1421  Chestnut  Street,  Phil 


Notice. — Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  i 
paring  to  send  contributions  of  partly  worn  clo 
and  shoes  to  Christiansburg  Industrial  Insti' 
A  very  thankful  and  appreciative  school  welcomes 
contributions.  The  Principal  requests  all  who  fe 
clined  to  send  holiday  cards  and  remembrances  1 
may  have  accumulated  with  them.  He  wants  . 
five  hundred  this  year  to  add  to  the  good  chee 
thoughtfulness  for  the  neighborhood  which  ex 
from  the  School  at  the  mid-winter  holiday  times, 
may  be  sent  direct  or  left  at  Friends'  Institute, 
tributions  of  new  materials  for  the  sewing  schoo 
of  books  are  very  welcome. 

All  articles  may  be  left  at  Friends'  Institute, 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  plainly  marked  for  I 
tiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  not  later  than  T\ 
Month  ist. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  willme 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelph  ia 
6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  in 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  .Its 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  kI 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  lei 
phone  114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendii 

Married,  at  the  home  of  Thomas  C.  Me 
Rich  Square,  N.  C,  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  Mih 
1910,  Cyrtjs  W.  Harvey,  of  Wichita,  Kansas  iuk 
Jdlianna  Peele,  of  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 


Id 


Died,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Seventh  M  itli 
1910,  at  Winona,  Ohio,  Robert  Harris,  aged  ei  ty 
two  years;  a  member  of  Newgarden  Monthly  ipt 
ing  of  Friends,  Ohio.  We  reverently  believe- la 
he  was,  all  through  Divine  mercy,  fitted  and  pre  rei 
to  enter  that  Holy  City  whose- walls  are  salvioi 
and  whose  gates  are  praise. 

 ,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Eighth  Month, 

at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Charles  Mi 
Ecroyd,  Muncy,  Pennsylvania,  Hannah  is 
S.  Taylor,  in  her  sixty-ninth  year;  a  meml  •  0 
Muncy  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  "Bpei 
are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righl  lus 
ness  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

 ,  suddenly,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Tenth  ]\j|tl 

13,  1910,  Edmund  Wood,  beloved  husband  of  fc 
Rushmore  Wood,  and  son  of  the  late  Henr.Mif 
Elizabeth  King  Wood;  a  member  of  Chesti|ieli 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Interment 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

 -,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Seventh  Mjkth 

1910,  Wilson  D.  Hoge,  son  of  James  E.  and  Uei 
E.  Hoge,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his JT 
a  member  of  Coal  Creek  Monthly  and  Part  Ida 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

 ,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Eighth  Month,  19 

her  home  near  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  Ellen  E.  1 
widow  of  James  E.  Hoge,  in  the  fifty-seventl 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  Coal  Creek  Monthl 
Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  ijht 

Month  30,  1910,  Mary  D.  Warrington,  vfc' 
of  Nathan  Warrington,  in  the  eighty-ninth  y  joi 
her  age;  a  member  of  Coal  Creek  Monthly  Mc  fflg 
She  had  long  waited  for  the  summons  to  come  'me 
and  in  thinking  of  her  we  are  reminded  that  "  W 
'Well  done'  is  worth  a  shipful  of  earthly  honor.' 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Joseph  H.  BransoD 

The  recent  death  of  Joseph  H.  Branson  has 
taken  another  from  the  ranks  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

His  first  appearances  in  the  ministry  were 
not  until  after  he  had  passed  the  meridan 
of  his  life,  but  he  has  said  that  he  would  have 
been  preaching  the  Gospel  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  if  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  religious 
convictions.  It  was  through  crucifixions  of 
the  natural  man  that  he  was  brought  to 
make  those  changes  in  his  dress  and  in  other 
things,  which  he  felt  were  required  of  him.  In 
obedience  to  these  requirings  he  experienced 
the  Divine  peace.  After  being  recorded  a 
minister  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Fnends 
of  Philadelphia,  he  was  faithful  to  the  call  of 
his  Master  for  service  for  Him,  though  often 
in  great  physical  weakness.  On  one  occas- 
ion or  more,  he  appeared  to  be  marvellously 
raised  up  from  a  sick  bed  to  perform  or 
complete  the  services  to  which  he  had  felt  a 
call,  and  for  which  he  had  the  approval  and 
unity  of  his  Monthly  Meeting.  He  appeared 
to  some  to  feel  that  much  time  had  been 
lost  in  his  earlier  life,  and  that  the  remaining 
time  left  to  him,  in  which  to  do  his  Lord's 
work,  was  short.  His  removal  was  sudden; 
and  this  was  particularly  impressed  upon 
those  of  his  own  meeting  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  engaged  in  ministry  there  one  week 
before  the  day  on  which  his  funeral  occurred. 

His  ministry  was  strong,  clear,  evangeli- 
cal and  Scriptural.  He  will  be  missed  from 
our  meetings:  but  we  may  rejoice  with  him 
that  he  no  longer  sees  "as  in  a  glass  darkly," 
but  "face  to  face," 


The  Question  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 
For  nine  months  past  the  "  vexed  question 
of  teachers'  salaries"  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  a  well-chosen  Commission  of 
five  prominent  New  Yorkers.  Their  ap- 
pointment for  this  service  was  in  a  sense  the 
outcome  of  the  cry  "Equal  Pay  for  Equal 
Work."  In  the  nineteen  meetings  held  by 
the  Commission,  as  well  as  in  a  public  hear- 
ing given  by  them,  the  whole  salary  subject 
was  under  study,  although  this  special  cry 
was  given  special  consideration.  The  Com- 
mission has  now  made  a  report  of  which 
the  Journal  of  Education  writes  as  follows: 
"The  Report  submitted  consists  of  140 
pages  of  material,  and  probably  consti- 
tutes the  most  complete  report  on  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  payment  of  teachers 
that  has  ever  been  compiled." 

"Among  the  more  important  findings  are 
the  discovery  that  the  proportion  of  men  to 
women  teachers  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  steadily  increasing  in  New  York  city, 
and  that  salaries  in  practically  all  grades 
are  higher  there  than  in  any  other  city, 
but  that  some  of  the  other  cities  are  rapidly 
overtaking  them  in  this  respect.  During 
the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  teachers'  salaries  in  the  twenty- 
five  largest  cities  of  the  country  amounting 
to  about  twenty  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  salaries  in  New  York  city  have  re- 
mained stationary.  The  Commission  com- 
putes that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  that  city 
during  the  past  ten  years.  A  further  result 
of  their  investigations  is  a  decision  that  the 
present  beginning  wage  of  $600  received 
by  women  teachers  in  New  York  city  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  living  wage. " 

"  Under  the  head  of  'Sex  Comparisons,' 
the  Commission  has  conducted  a  number  of 
studies  to  discover  the  relative  efficiency 
of  men  and  women  teachers.  One  result  is 
the  fact  that  promotion  and  attendance  on 
the  part  of  children  are  practically  equal  in 
schools  under  men  and  women  principals. 
The  women  teachers  in  New  York  city  re- 
main in  the  service  on  the  average  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  men.  The  average 
woman  is  absent  from  duty  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  the  average  man,  and  the 
total  number  of  absences  in  the  system 
amounts  to  about  a  million  hours  a  year. 
This  entails  great  financial  loss  to  the  city." 

"  An  investigation  of  the  records  of  1 50 
men  and  1 50  women  teachers  chosen  by 
chance  shows  that,  while  the  men  make  a 
better  showing,  the  differences  are  so  slight 
as  to  be  insignificant.  The  only  exception 
is  the  matter  of  absences.  A  comparison 
shows  that  the  attendance  and  promotion 
of  children  are  slightly  better  in  rooms  taught 
by  men;  that  the  men  are  absent  less  and 
are  tardy  more  than  the  women," 


The  following  mildly  expressed  paragraph 
represents  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission 
on  the  cry,  "  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work." 
It  is  really  more  revolutionary  than  it  seems. 
"Conditions  of  justice  and  of  expediency 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  salaries 
should  be  based  on  position.  This  can  be 
brought  about  without  the  reduction  of 
present  salaries,  without  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  and  without  increased 
cost.  Although  we  find  that  numerous 
increases  are  desirable,  a  salary  based  on 
position  does  not  of  itself  entail  increased 
expense.  It  consists  in  defining  the  work 
to  be  done  for  a  given  salary  and  assigning 
teachers  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  The  change 
is  one  of  nomenclature,  not  one  of  salary 
rates." 

The  paragraph  in  the  report  calculated 
to  arrest  most  general  attention  is  that  in 
regard  to  $600  as  a  beginning  wage.  It  may 
be  easy  to  believe  that  it  does  not  represent 
a  "living  wage"  in  New  York  city,  but  most 
would  contend  that  elsewhere  it  gives  quite 
a  margin  above  a  mere  living.  The  state- 
ment of  such  a  Commission  however  is 
bound  to  have  influence  and  the  minimum 
salary  on  all  schedules,  public  and  private, 
must  be  advanced  in  view  of  this  clear 
declaration.  All  who  study  the  subject 
seem  to  concede  that  in  the  future  teachers 
will  find  it  possible  to  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision from  their  earnings,  for  their  present 
and  future  needs,  without  resort  to  pen- 
sion schemes  or  the  obscurity  of  a  penurious 
life.  Indeed  the  prophesy  is  on  many  lips 
that  an  enlightened  future  will  wonder  at 
the  failure  of  the  present  properly  to  com- 
pensate those  that  are  now  so  generally 
classed  as  the  "poor  teachers!"  If  we  have 
any  such  feeling  we  should  not  lack  the 
necessarv  courage  to  make  it  present  fact. 

To  Love  Them. 
Every  relation  to  mankind,  of  hate  or 
scorn  or  neglect,  is  full  of  vexation  and  tor- 
ment. There  is  nothing  to  do  with  men  but 
to  love  them;  to  contemplate  their  virtues 
with  admiration,  their  faults  with  pity  and 
forgiveness.  Task  all  the  ingenuity  of  your 
mind  to  devise  some  other  thing,  but  you 
can  never  find  it.  To  hate  your  adversary 
will  not  help  you:  to  kill  him  will  not  help 
you;  nothing  within  the  compass  of  the 
universe  can  help  vou  but  to  love  him.  But 
let  that  love  How  out  upon  all  around  you, 
and  what  could  harm  you?  How  many  a 
knot  of  mystery  and  misunderstanding 
would  be  untied"  bv  one  word  spoken  in 
simple  and  confiding  truth  of  heart!  How 
manv  a  solitary  place  would  be  made  glad 
if  love  were  there,  and  how  many  a  dark 
dwelling  would  be  filled  with  light! 

Qrvii.le  Dewey. 
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The  Society  of  Friends  as  a  Church,  and 
Church  Government. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  on  Discipline  at 
Media,  Pa.,  Eleventh  Month  15th,  1910. 

BY  JONATHAN  E.  RHOADS. 

The  highest  conception  of  the  Church  is 
written  in  the  address  of  Paul  in  two  of  his 
letters:  "Unto  the  Church  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians  in  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

This  title  clearly  indicates  a  body  of 
believers  called  out  of  the  world  into  close 
relationship  to  H  m  who  is  elsewhere  set 
forth  as  the  Head  of  the  Church.  As  in 
Collosians:  "He  is  the  Head  of  the  body, 
the  Church."  And  in  i  Corinthians  xii:  27 
the  Church  is  said  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and  its  members  are  likened  to  the  members 
of  the  human  body,  each  having  its  separate 
office  to  perform,  and  all  directed  by  Christ 
the  Head.  The  body  to  be  operative  must 
be  alive.  But  whence  is  the  life  of  the  Church 
derived?  Whence  is  all  life  derived?  Learned 
men  have  endeavored  to  find  its  origin  by 
scientific  research,  and  have  traveled  back 
to  a  point  beyond  which  they  could  trace 
the  evolution  of  the  material  universe  no 
further.  It  is  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
Divine  power  and  wisdom  that  life's  secret 
springs  are  placed;  and  it  is  there  that  all 
which  relates  to  the  creation  of  the  human 
race,  with  its  spiritual  instincts  and  mental 
powers,  s  to  be  found.  "Christ,"  wrote 
Paul,  "is  our  life."  The  life  of  the  Christian 
must  be  that  of  the  risen  Christ.  As  members 
of  his  Body  to  be  efficient  we  must  be  in 
health.  The  Great  Physician  must  have 
healed  our  spiritual  infirmities. 

The  members  of  the  Church  must  be  re- 
generated persons;  "born  again  of  the  in- 
corruptible seed  and  Word  of  God."  To 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  Head,  Christ's 
motions  must  be  understood,  by  the  mem- 
bers being  in  close  connection  with  Him. 
That  such  intimate  relationship  is  possible, 
He  explained  when  answering  the  Disci- 
ples' question,  "  How  is  it  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  to  us  and  not  unto  the 
world?"  "  If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my 
word;  and  my  Father  will  love  him  and  we 
will  come  unto  Him  and  make  our  abode 
with  him."  Again  we  have  a  repetiti  n  of 
the  terms:  "Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  1  command  you."  Without 
adding  more  Scripture  testimony  we  may 
safely  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  union  of  believers  in  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Him. 

The  believers  among  Friends  have  in 
most  instances  been  pointed  to  Him  as  the 
Way  by  an  education  in  the  Truth  which 
He  has  taught;  which  being  accepted  in  the 
love  of  it,  satisfies  and  settles  the  mind  of 
the  recipient  on  an  unchangeable  basis, 
which  the  powers  of  darkness  cannot  over- 
throw. 

I  believe  it  was  in  accordance  with  this 
system  of  belief  that  our  Society  was  first 
formed  as  a  Church;  and  that  it  is  yet  by 
receiving  Christ  as  He  comes  to  us  to  draw 
us  to  Himself  that  we  will  grow  and  be  kept 
as  a  beacon  in  the  earth,  both  to  possess 
and  to  exemplify  that  religion  which  the 
Siviour  of  men  came  to  reveal. 


Placing  his  authority  as  supreme,  we 
claim  that  his  mind  is  communicated  to  the 
members  of  his  Church  with  such  distinct- 
ness that  a  correct  corporate  conscience  is 
imparted  to  the  Body  and  applied  in  man- 
aging its  affairs.  It  is  by  this  guidance  that 
some  rules  are  adopted,  which  have  not 
their  sanction  so  much  by  his  specific 
directions  written  in  the  Scriptures,  as  by 
applying  the  principles  taught  by  Him, 
and  by  according  to  his  inspired  Apostles 
a  knowledge  of  his  will  relating  to  particu- 
lar matters  of  practice.  For  instance,  our 
rules  relating  to  marriage  have  been  enacted 
to  safe-guard  both  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church  and  its  individual  members.  The 
need  for,  and  the  use  of  these  rules,  are 
clearly  expressed  'n  the  introductory  para- 
graphs under  the  dates  of  1881  and  1903. 

Parts  of  the  Disciplin  relating  to  min- 
isters and  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  is 
safely  based  upon  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  are  beneficial 
in  preserving  this  important  service  in  its 
pure  gospel  authority.  Unity  of  the  Church 
in  essentials  is  necessary  to  successful  work. 
If  any  member  of  the  human  body  is  dis- 
eased, the  other  members  are  encumbered 
and  the  functions  belonging  to  the  defective 
one  must  be  supplied  by  those  to  which 
they  do  not  properly  pertain,  and  the  work 
of  the  whole  be  incomplete.  May  it 
not  be  in  part  for  want  of  this  co-operation 
that  our  Society  does  not  grow  and  prosper 
as  we  would  wish?  Let  us  each  one  prove 
h  mself,  knowing  that  if  living  members 
of  the  Church,  Jesus  Christ  is  in  us  of  a 
truth. 

Government  in  the  Church  is  clearly 
recognized  as  a  spiritual  gift  in  1  Corinthians 
xii:  28,  and  its  method  and  authority  is 
explicitly  stated  by  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his 
words  are  recorded  in  Matt,  xviii  chapter. 
"If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee,  go  shew 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone. 
If  he  hear  thee  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  hear  thee  not,  take  with  thee  one 
or  two  more;  that  at  the  mouth  of  two  wit- 
nesses or  three  every  word  may  be  estab- 
lished. And  if  he  refuse  to  hear  them,  tell 
it  unto  the  Church.  And  if  he  refuse  to 
hear  the  Church  also,  let  him  be  to  thee  as 
the  Gentile  and  the  Publican.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you  what  things  soever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven. 
And  what  things  soever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven."  Again, 
"  I  say  unto  you,  that  if  two  of  you  shall 
agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  they 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
Father  in  Heaven.  For  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

The  doctrine  of  the  immediate  presence 
of  Christ  in  his  Church  is  that  upon  which 
its  authority  is  founded.  The  words  what- 
soever ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  Heaven,  etc.,  need  imply  no  more  than 
that  as  the  Church  is  guided  in  its  action 
by  Him,  so  far  its  judgment  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  approval. 

In  Gal.  vi:  1  Paul  directs  us  to  the  quali- 
fying possession  the  members  of  the  Church 
must  have  for  the  Christian  administra- 
ion  of  its  rules.   "If  a  man  be  overtaken 


with  a  fault,  ye  who  are  spirituaPfestcl 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness! 
If  it  be  asked  "who  is  spiritual?"  The  a| 
swer  must  be,  He  in  whom  the  fruits  of  1 1 
spirit  are  manifest.  These  are,  "love,  jcl 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodne: 
faith,  meekness,"  etc. 

Our  testimony  of  disownment  is  intend! 
to  reach  thus  far:  viz.  that  the  offender  I 
irreclaimable  by  Christian  effort  to  col 
vince  him  that  our  rule  is  in  unison  with  1 1 
Divine  law  of  truth  and  righteousne:j; 
that  the  offence  charged  cannot  be  recol 
ciled  with  this  law,  and  that  in  maintaini! 
his  attitude  he  virtually  separates  himsl 
from  us.  Our  action  in  thus  disowning  | 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  edict  of  excoil 
munication  by  which  a  delinquent  is  anat  j 
ematized. 

George  Fox's  sentiment  is  thus  state; 
"Be  it  known  unto  all,  we  cast  out  not 
from  among  us;  for  if  they  go  from  the  ligll 
spirit  and  power  in  which  our  unity  is,  thtt 
cast  out  themselves.  For  our  fellowsht 
stands  in  the  light  that  the  world  hatt| 
and  in  the  spirit  which  the  world  grievl 
and  quenches." 

Conducting  meetings  for  discipline  | 
most  reasonably  treated  y  Stephen  CrisJJ 
as  follows: 

"Whereas  it  may  often  fall  out  thi 
among  many,  some  may  have  a  differe  I 
apprehension  of  a  matter  from  the  rest  H 
their  brethren,  especially  in  outward  1 
temporal  things,  there  ought  to  be  a  Chr I) 
tian  liberty  maintained  for  such  to  exprel 
their  sense  with  freedom  of  mind,  or  ell 
they  will  go  away  burdened. 

"  If  such  speak  their  minds  freely  andfl 
friendly  Christian  conference  be  admitti 
they  may  be  eased,  and  the  different  a 
prehension  of  such  an  one  come  to  be  who!  t 
removed,  and  his  understanding  opened  I 
see  as  the  others  see.  For  the  danger  I 
Society  doth  not  lie  so  much  in  this,  th  11 
some  few  may  have  a  differing  apprehensi  I 
in  some  things  from  the  general  sense,  f 
it  does  in  this,  namely,  when  such  as  | 
differ,  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  out  jl 
the  bond  of  charity,  and  labor  to  impc  j 
their  private  sense  upon  the  rest  of  thjj 
brethren,  and  are  offended  if  it  be  not 
received." 

The  decision  of  questions  arising  in  a 
ministering  the  Discipline  does  not  alwaj 
depend  so  much  on  the  sentiment  of 
majority,  as  it  does  on  the  insight  of  the 
who  are  adhering  to  the  voice  of  Him  whe 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  obey 
their  Lord  and  Master.  His  secret  coun:| 
is  often  perceived  by  these  as  to  the  safe 
of  steps  proposed  to  be  followed,  whi 
the  light  of  reason  alone  is  not  sufficie 
to  disclose;  but  which  a  prophetic  g 
may  perceive  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  safe  pi 
ceeding  to  adopt.  It  is  thus  that  a  minori 
sometimes  seems  to  rule  in  our  meetin 
for  discipline,  distasteful  to  some  who  a 
interested;  but  in  the  end  their  course 
found  to  be  salutary  in  conserving  the  de 
truths  which  underlie   our  principles 
action. 


"He  who  grieves  at  the  success  of  othe 
is  unworthy  of  success." 
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BEGIN  AGAIN. 

Things  that  are  worth  the  winning 

Must  ever  at  cost  be  won. 
A  feeble  wish  naught  can  accomplish, 

And  sees  no  great  thing  done. 
They  that  are  wise  press  onward, 

They  who  are  strong  ascend; 
So  be  not  stilled  by  a  great  defeat, 

But  begin  again,  my  friend. 

What  is  a  fall  or  a  failure 

But  a  call  to  try  again? 
Have  some  short  roads  to  success  been  closed? 

There  are  others  that  still  remain. 
Therefore  be  yet  brave-hearted, 

And  faithful  to  reach  the  end; 
And  the  crown  is  best  that  was  hard  to  win, 

So  begin  again,  my  friend. 

Marianne  Farningham. 

Quaker  Round  Table  Work  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

BY  EMMA  CADBURY,  JR. 

[The  following  article,  slightly  abridged, 
is  reprinted,  by  request,  from  The  Ameri- 
can Friend  of  Tenth  Month,  27th.] 

It  was  just  eight  years  ago  that  a  little 
group  of  young  Friends  sat  puzzling  their 
heads  for  a  name  for  the  united  effort  on 
which  they  were  entering.  It  was  not  to 
be  a  literary  society,  nor  a  reading  circle, 
nor  a  fellowship  union,  nor  a  Christian 
endeavor.  In  ideals  and  methods  they 
knew  of  no  precedent.  Finally,  although 
without  seeing  any  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
name,  they  called  themselves  '.'the  Quaker 
Round  Table." 

They  were  but  the  first,  however,  of 
many  groups  n  cur  Yearly  Meeting  who 
found  in  the  s:me  sort  of  work  the  express- 
ion for  a  remarkably  simultaneous  and 
spontaneous  concern  for  a  new  study  of 
Quakerism.  Many  of  these  groups  called 
themselves  by  ot  er  names,  some  of  them 
simply  revivifying  he  old  read  ng  circles, 
where  Friends'  journals  had  been  read  aloud 
for  many  years — latterly  to  rather  small 
and  sleepy  udiences.  Yet  the  movement 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Quaker  Round 
Table  movement  and  several  classes  adopt- 
ed the  name. 

The  distinctive  things  ab:ut  this  new 
movement  were  its  ideals  and  its  methods. 
You  can,  perhaps,  best  understand  its  ideals 
if  I  tell  you  how  that  first  circle  was  in- 
spired to  its  work,  for  its  motives  and  spirit 
were  typical  of  those  in  ther  places. 
-  Among  a  group  of  young  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  there  had  been  a  feel  ng  that 
some  effort  on  our  part  was  needed  to  in- 
crease our  efficiency  as  Christians  and  as 
Friends.  The  form  for  that  effort  was  dis- 
covered to  us  by  an  address  on  the  early 
Friends,  by  Amelia  Mott  Gummere,  at  one 
of  our  tea-meetings.  .  .  .  She  made  us 
feel  that  the  "writings  of  Friends"  are  liv- 
ing books  and  their  history  one  that  invites 
investigation  and  arouses  questions  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

She  spoke  of  "our  ancient  Friends"  not 
as  very  old  people,  nor  as  infirm,  nor  even 
as  too  good  to  be  human,  but  as  young 
people,  some  of  them  fresh  from  college, 
all  of  them  remarkably  full  of  energy,  quite 
human,  and  intensely  interested  in  the 
eternal  problems  of  life  and  in  the  social 


problems  of  their  day.  Early  Quakerism 
was  a  young  people's  movement,  and  its 
enthusiasm  was  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
It  was  started  chiefly  by  people  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  Amelia  M.  Gummere 
called  our  attention  to  the  lives  of  these 
young  men.  She  made  us  realize  that 
theirs  was  an  enthusiasm  which  we  as  young 
people  could  appreciate,  that  their  view  of 
life  and  its  problems  was  not  unlike  our 
own,  and  that  they  had  an  energy  and  ear- 
nestness worth  knowing  about  and  worth 
emulating.  These  early  Friends  actually 
suffered  for  the  truth  which  we  call  "Quak- 
erism." They  prized  it  above  their  posses- 
sions, enduring  for  its  sake  the  distraint  of 
their  goods.  They  prized  it  above  their 
families,  from  whom  they  were  often  aliena- 
ted or  separated  by  travel  or  imprisonment. 
Nay,  more,  they  prized  it  above  per.onal 
freedom  and  life  itse.f. 

We  felt  that  Quakerism  meant  something 
to  those  oung  people,  and  saw  how  the 
knowledge  of  it  led  at  once  to  a  passion  to 
preach  it  in  life  and  word.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  realized  that,  although  we  stand 
for  the  same  movement,  we  had  not  cared 
about  it  enough  to  understand  it.  Yet  we 
might  also  find  in  it  the  inspiration  of  life 
if  we  did  understand  it;  we  might  eve  have 
some  of  the  same  power  to  help  others. 
We  knew  the  same  message  is  needed  in 
our  country.  Were  we  losing  our  privilege 
to  live  or  die  for  the  truth? 

So  we  banded  together  that  we  might 
gain  a  definite  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  history  of  Quakerism,  and 
thereby  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  permanent 
truth  of  our  message.  Thus  our  ideals  were 
molded.  In  their  carrying  out,  distinctive 
methods  have  developed. 

'  Quaker  Round  Table"  has  come  to 
suggest  a  group  pursuing  a  definite  and  con- 
secutive course  of  study,  in  which  each 
member  is  pledged  to  take  his  or  her  turn 
in  carefully  investigating,  in  the  best  ooks 
available,  some  phase  of  the  history  or  doc- 
trines of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  in  pre- 
senting the  subject  in  original  form,  either 
as  a  paper  or  as  a  talk,  before  the  other 
members  of  the  circle.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  feeling  that  this  type  of  circle  is  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  profitab  e,  the 
best  adapted  for  helping  us  to  understand 
our  fundamental  and  essential  principles  so 
as  to  apply  them  to  the  conditions  and 
problems  of  our  life  to-day. 

There  has,  however,  been  much  diversity 
and  elasticity  in  the  application  of  these 
general  prin  iples  to  particular  conditions. 

The  most  usual  course  of  study  has  been 
one  based  on  historical  sequence,  with  doc- 
trinal studies  introduced  in  appropriate 
connection  wit  different  epochs  or  char- 
acters. Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
outside  conditions  that  have  more  or  less 
affected  Quaker  history,  especially  to  politi- 
cal, social  and  religious  conditions  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  his- 
tory falls  rather  naturally  ;nto  a  three-year 
course,  covering  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  which  is  being 
followed  in  some  circles  bv  a  study  of  pres- 
ent conditions  and  problems  in  all  the 


Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends.  The  pro- 
grams and  readings  worked  out  by  the 
earlier  circles  have  been  suggestive  guides 
for  later  groups. 

The  principal  of  original  work  by  all 
leads  to  first-hand  knowledge  and  real 
interest  by  all,  which  is  the  basis  for  live 
discussion  and  must  always  mean  definite 
profit  to  individuals. 

It  is  largely  the  simplicity  and  adapta- 
bility of  the  Round  Table  method  that  has 
made  possible  success  not  only  in  large 
centers  with  trained  leaders,  but  also  in 
small  communities  where  there  seemed  no 
one  person  able  or  willing  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. 

In  these  eight  years  there  have  been  no 
less  than  twenty-five  circles  for  the  study 
of  Quakerism,  which  have  reached  the 
membership  of  our  largest  meetings  and 
of  more  than  half  of  all  our  particular 
meetings  as  well  as  many  of  the  attenders 
of  these.  In  some  centers  there  have  been 
two  circles,  a  large  one  for  everybody  and 
a  small  one  made  up  of  workers  only. 

There  is  no  central  organization  of  this 
movement.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  stronger 
if  there  was.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
group  of  interested  Friends  who  have  en- 
deavored to  help  in  a  general  way.  Their 
first  work  was  the  printing  of  a  program  of 
study  for  a  three  years'  course  with  a  defi- 
nite subject  and  definite  references  for 
reading  for  each  meeting.  This  has  proved 
very  useful  here,  and  has  been  sent  to  circles 
in  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

This  committee  has  called  three  confer- 
ences of  Friends,  where  papers  have  been 
read  about  the  Round  Table  work  and 
about  various  Quaker  teachings  and  prob- 
lems. At  the  second  and  third  conferences 
there  were  two  sessions  and  a  very  large 
attendance,  representing  practically  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

During  one  year  an  editor  was  employed 
to  prepare  biographies  of  prominent  Friends 
in  a  form  attractive  to  young  people,  there 
having  been  much  demand  for  such  a  series. 
The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  now  publish- 
ing these,  and  three  volumes  are  already 
in  print.  Interesting  pictures  have  been 
secured  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  good 
print  and  paper  are  used.  This  editor  also 
superintended  the  preparation  of  a  text- 
book, for  use  at  Westtown  School  especially, 
setting  forth  some  of  our  distinctive  views 
as  a  Society.  Throughout,  this  group  has 
desired  to  promote  the  general  movement 
in  any  way  it  could  and  to  give  help  to  in- 
dividual circles  by  exchanging  information 
about  programs  and  speakers. 

We  hope  for  larger  and  profounder  re- 
sults from  this  movement  than  we  can  yet 
see  or  even  prophesy,  but  we  can  already 
point  to  certain  definite  influences  wherein 
it  seems  in  harmony  with  other  tendencies 
that  are  leading  us  forward.  As  individuals 
we  have  become  interested  in  Quakerism — 
we  are  Friends  by  convincement  as  well  as 
by  birthright — and  our  spiritual  life  has 
been  strengthened.  .  .  . 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Never  attempt  to  escape  suffering  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 
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GIVE  CHRIST  THE  BEST. 

Christ  wants  the  best.    He  in  far-off  ages 

Once  claimed  the  firstling  of  the  flock,  the  finest  of 

the  wheat; 

And  still  He  asks  his  own  with  gentle  pleading 

To  lay  their  highest  hopes  and  brightest  talent  at 
his  feet; 

He'll  not  forget  the  feeblest  service,  humblest  love; 
He  only  asks  that  of  our  store  we  give  to  Him 
The  best  we  have. 

And  is  our  best  too  much?   O  friends,  let  us  remember 
How  once  our  Lord  poured  out  his  soul  for  us, 

And  in  the  prime  of  his  mysterious  manhood 
Gave  up  his  precious  life  upon  the  cross; 

The  Lord  of  lords,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made, 

Through  bitter  grief  and  tears  gave  us 
The  best  He  had. 

Unknown. 

Extracts  From  "The  Spirit  and  Method  of 
the  RevisioD." 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  on  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  held  at  Media,  Pa.,  in  connection  with 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  Eleventh  Month  15th, 
1910. 

BY  DAVIS  H.  FORSYTHE. 

By  way  of  illustrating  our  method  I  will 
outline  our  work  concerning  Women's  Meet- 
ings. In  the  minutes  dated  Twel  th  Month 
20th,  1  find  this:  "A  communication  signed 
by  twenty-five  women  Friends  was  received 
and  read.  It  was  decided  to  ask  a  few  of 
them  (representatives  from  the  different 
Quarterly  Meetings)  to  sit  with  us  at  our 
next  meeting.  Our  clerk  was  authorized 
to  send  notes  to  Rachel  H.  Roberts,  Re- 
becca S.  Conard,  Susanna  S.  Kite,  Anne 
Balderston,  Elizabeth  S.  Smedley  and 
Mary  M.  Leeds."  Prior  to  the  reception 
of  the  note  signed  by  the  twenty-five 
women  Friends,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  the  Committee  had  gone  with, 
great  care  over  the  chapter  on  The  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  and  while  no  conclusion  had 
been  minuted,  there  had  been  drafted  a 
form  whereby  women  Friends  would  be 
represented  in  this  important  body.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  had  passed  the 
Committee,  but  the  feeling  was  strong 
enough  in  its  favor  to  warrant  the  drafting 
of  the  form  alluded  to.  There  was  certain 
opposition  to  it,  but  I  think  largely  based  on 
the  historic  argument  to  let  good  enough 
alone,  and  1  must  also  except  the  thought- 
ful suggestion  of  a  Friend  that  when  the 
women  feel  that  the  scope-of  service  of  the 
Representative  Body  needs  them,  the  time 
will  be  ripe  for  the  change.  At  the  meeting 
next  following  the  one  just  a  luded  to  there 
is  this  minute — "thirteen  of  the  Committee 
present,  also  four  of  the  six  women  invited 
to  meet  with  us,  referred  to  in  the  last  meet- 
ing's minutes.  Women  Friends  submitted 
a  paper  prepared  by  them,  it  was  read  and 
considered  and  the  subjects  in  it  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  three  under  appoint- 
ment to  revise  the  chapter  on  Women's 
Meetings.  An  invitation  to  advise  with 
this  committee  was  extended  to  the  women 
Friends  aforementioned,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  to  be  submitted  when  we  shall 
have  reached  page  1 58."  On  Second  Month 
7th,  I  find  lengthy  minutes  referring  to  the 
many  changes  in  Discipline  concerning 
Women's  Meetings.  The  minute  ends, 
"  Page  84  had  reference  to  the  admission 
of  women  Friends  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 


ferings. This  matter  was  under  discussion 
when  the  time  for  adjournment  arrived.  ' 

The  minutes  of  the  following  meeting, 
(twelve  present)  open,  "The  report  of  the 
Committee  to  revise  the  chapter  on  Wom- 
en's Meetings  was  taken  up  again  and  as 
the  result  of  long  and  serious  deliberation 
it  did  not  seem  wise  to  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  their  report  that 
women  Friends  should  be  made  members 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  The  chap- 
ter on  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  therefore 
left  as  agreed  upon  some  weeks  ago."  And 
so  subject  after  subject  was  gone  over. 

Let  my  few  lines  in  conclusion  be  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  the  most  striking 
changes  that  have  made  the  new  book  a 
better  one  than  the  old.  I  can  think  of 
seventeen  reasons,  and  1  shall  give  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  to  me,  not 
in  their  order  of  importance. 

1.  The  new  book  is  one  that  I  or  you 
would  be  quite  willing  to  hand  to  a  person 
seeking  to  know  the  views  and  practices  of 
Friends.  It  is  by  no  means  a  history  or  a 
doctrinal  treatment  of  the  Society  even  in 
abridgement,  but  unlike  the  old  book,  it 
has  not  the  forbidding  opening,  the  chapter 
on  Appeals,  which  was  a  natural  check  to 
some. 

2.  I  like  the  idea  that  prompted  the 
gathering  of  the  three  paragraphs  of  such 
varying  dates,  one  from  each  century  of  our 
life,  and  printing  them  in  distinctive  type 
immediately  after  the  title  page.  One 
who  reads  these  will  know  where  we 
stand  in  the  most  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  I  like  the  new  arrangement  of  chap- 
ters, having  a  natural  sequence  and  not 
an  arbitrary  one. 

4.  From  cover  to  cover  the  language  of 
this  book  is  that  of  love;  not  a  false  love  that 
would  hide  a  brother's  weakness,  but  a 
love  that  would  restore  him  to  the  fold. 

5.  There  are  fewer  disownable  offenses. 

6.  The  new  Discipline  can  be  and  will 
be  in  much  larger  measure  lived  up  to  than 
the  old,  and  this  1  mean  quite  as  much  in 
spirit  as  in  letter,  for  in  places  in  the  old 
the  language  of  disunity  was  so  severe  that 
at  times  one  may  have  hesitated  to  extend 
brotherly  counsel,  lest  the  supposed  offender 
might  construe  the  approach  into  a  measure 
that  would  ultimately  result  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  membership. 

7.  There  is  a  more  natural  gradation 
of  offenses  recognized  and  the  counsel  and 
penalties  are  more  appropriately  attached. 
I  would  refer  as  my  best  illustration  to  the 
three  concluding  paragraphs  beginning  near 
the  bottom  of  page  142.  One  form  of  pas- 
time is  strongly  advised  against,  another 
form  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  is  likewise 
discountenanced  and  the  meeting  may 
exercise  its  right  of  testifying  against  the 
offender,  the  third — the  meeting's  duty  is 
made  very  clear,  that  it  should  testify  against 
them. 

8.  1  am  glad  that  the  Discipline  recog- 
nized the  advantage  of  joint  sessions  and 
has  advanced  women's  meetings  to  a  posi- 
tion coordinate  with  men's!  So  far  as  1 
recall,  with  the  exception  already  referred 
to  and  the  additional  one  that  "Appeals" 


shall  come  before  men  alone,  1  believe  tl 
two  stand  on  the  one  p  atform. 

9.  I  think  the  new  Quer  es  are  an  il 
provement  on  the  old.  No  topic  call! 
for  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  Commit)! 
than  this.  The  Queries  of  London  Yea;! 
Meeting  are  not  intended  to  be  answerl 
in  open  meeting  as  are  ours,  they  can  the| 
fore  deal  as  ours  cannot  with  matters  tit 
must  concern  us  as  individual  disciples  I 
our  Heavenly  Master.  For  Queries  til 
are  to  be  answered,  I  believe  our  new  orl 
make  as  close  an  approach  to  those  beaut- 
ful  London  Queries  as  is  wise  to  go. 

10.  I  believe  the  topic  of  music  has  bel 
more  wisely  treated;  the  strong  and  be<|- 
tiful  presentation  of  Friends'  views  on  w4 
ship  is  a  fitting  place  for  the  new  paragrah 
which  occurs  on  page  18,  to  my  mind  cl 
of  the  best  additions  that  has  been  madel 
the  book. 

1 1 .  Condensations,  omissions  of  ob  L- 
lete  matter  and  even  the  passing  of  whe 
chapters  which  may  have  great  histol 
interest,  as  that  on  slavery,  commend  il 
new  book  as  one  to  work  and  to  live  w 
to-day. 

12.  We  lived  so  ong  without  a  wci 
in  our  Discipline  referring  to  Baptism  al 
the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  seems  strange!) 
introduce  it  now.  I  have  been  reading! 
paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Uniform  Dis* 
pline  recently  published  in  the  Ameriiw. 
Friend  over  the  signature  of  Timotl 
Nicholson.  He  says: — "Two  other  impel- 
ant  actions  of  that  body,  looking  to  il 
unifying  of  the  doctrine  and  work  of  il 
entire  denomination  in  America  should  | 
noted.  First  that  it  is  desirable  to  hzl 
one  central  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  an 
second — The  adoption  without  a  dissent  je 
voice  of  a  minute  upon  the  so-called  orS- 
nances."  It  may  be  timely  at  this  date  r 
our  Yearly  Meeting  to  place  in  its  D  :|- 
pline  its  views  in  regard  to  the  spirit  I 
nature  of  the  one  Baptism  and  the  Bnl 
and  Wine. 

13.  Literary  efforts  on  the  lines  of  ex# 
sition  of  Quaker  Doctrine  are  no  Ion  I" 
discouraged  by  the  language  of  the  Di:§- 
pline. 

14.  A  .  natural  method  of  dropping  ja 
name  from  the  list  of  members  is  permit  I 
in  such  cases  where  any  other  course  wo  I 
lead  to  heart  burnings  or  hard  feelings. 

15.  The  new  Discipline  breathes  a  rl 
spirit  toward  those  who  ost  their  membi- 
ship  under  a  rule  that  no  longer  holds,  w 
if  it  did  hold  would  not  now  be  admirl 
tered. 

16.  There  is  also  another  spirit  tha' Is 
emphasized  in  the  new  book  more  tl| 
ever,  the  best  illustration  that  comes  D 
mind  occurs  on  page  24  where  the  wi  I 
encourage  is  made  to  accompany  th  e 
three  that  for  long  years  have  stood  with*  t 
it — advise,  admonish  and  reprove.  The  p  i- 
sage  has  reference  to  the  duties  of  eld  -s 
towards  those  who  may  feel  called  to  spi  k 
in  the  line  of  ministry  in  a  meeting. 

17.  I  especially  value  the  brief,  but  cl  f'T 
and  strong  statement  on  ministry  found  n 
pages  19  and  20.  While  not  new  in  sei  la- 
ment, the  presentation  is  more  logical  ti  n 
the  one  it  replaces. 
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I  do  not  claim  that  these  seventeen  are 
the  only  reasons  that  can  be  advanced, 
indeed  1  know  that  thay  are  not,  and  some 
of  you  may  have  in  mind  something  that 
to  you  seems  to  be  more  important  than 
any  that  I  have  named;  but  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  a  unit  in  recognizing  that  overshad- 
owing them  all  is  the  one  supreme  excel- 
lency, the  most  precious  memorial  as  one 
turns  from  page  to  page  is  found  in  the 
language  of  a  modern  London  Epistle, 
"their  united  testimony  to  Jesus,  He, 
who  is  from  age  to  age  the  sanctuary  of  the 
people  of  God." 


The  Foundation  of  Our  Faith. 

In  The  Friend  of  Eleventh  Month  3rd 
1910,  under  the  heading  "Is  the  Bible  Sec- 
tarian?" appear  these  words,  "  Every  one 
of  the  sects  that  claim  the  name  of  Christain, 
claims  the  Bible  as  the  only  foundation  of 
its  faith."  This  charge  might  be  true  and 
yet  exempt  Friends,  which  it  does  and  must 
do.  Friends  are  not  "sectarian,"  for  as  we 
jecome  Friends  so  we  come  into  that  which 
is  universal,  not  into  that  which  would 
divide  and  separate,  but  into  that  which 
would  unite  and  draw  together,  even  to  mak- 
ngus  one  in  and  with  Christ  as  He  and  his 
Father  are  One,  and  which  leads  us,  not  into 
orms  and  ceremonies  and  to  sit  under  man's 
caching,  but  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
3ospel  and  to  sit  under  Christ's  teaching, 
or  it  is  the  Light  of  Christ  that  doth  lead  us 
which  is  universal,  a  manifestation  of  which 
s  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.  The 
Foundation  of  Friends  and  of  their  Faith 
s  the  One  foundation  of  many  generations, 
Fie  who  was  before  the  world  was,  He  in 
vhom  the  Fathers  did  trust  before  the 
kriptures  were  and  who  will  be  when  the 
kriptures  cease  to  be,  even  He  whom  the 
kriptures  of  Truth  declare  to  be  the 
\uthor  and  Finisher  of  the  Saints'  faith, 
t  was  He  and  not  the  Scriptures  that  was 
0  be  lifted  up  that  such  as  believed  in  Him 
whom  the  Holy  Bible  bears  testimony  to) 
hould  be  saved.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be- 
ieved  among  us  that  whatsoever  things 
vere  written  aforetime,  were  written  for 
>ur  learning  that  we,  through  patience  and 
omfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope; 
vhich  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation 
hrough  faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  And 
hat  all  Scripture  given  forth  by  inspiration 
)f  God  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
>roof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
ighteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
>erfect  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
;ood  works.  We  do  not  count  the  Scrip- 
ures,  or  a  knowledge  of  them,  necessary  to 
alvation;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
ind  the  living  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
^e  hath  sent  as  being  the  only  hope  of  our 
Vernal  life. 

F.  C.  B. 

)ntario,  Canada. 


"Affliction  is  a  Divine  diet,  which, 
•hough  it  be  not  pleasing  to  mankind,  yet 
Mmighty  God  hath  often,  very  often, 
mposed  it  as  good,  though  bitter  physic  to 
hose  children  who'se  souls  are  dearest 
into  Him."— Izaak  Walton,  1 593-1683. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Friends  and  Colored  People. 

BY  SARAH  J.  KENNARD 

Again  and  again  the  question  is  asked,  Do 
the  colored  people  appreciate  what  has  and 
is  being  done  for  their  race  by  the  Friends? 
As  frequently  do  the  colored  people  them- 
selves ask  that  something  be  written  that 
Friends  in  general  may  know  of  the  deep 
and  tender  gratitude  felt  towards  the  Society. 

One  little  instance  among  scores  of  others 
comes  to  mind.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1910 
a  gentle  tap  was  heard  on  the  school-room 
door  at  913  Latimer  Street;  responding  to 
the  knock  we  were  greeted  by  a  neatly  at- 
tired colored  man  about  forty-five  years  old. 
He  introduced  himself  as  Perri  Frisby,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  school,  now  a  successful 
attorney-at-law  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
introduction  was  given  in  a  modest  unas- 
suming manner. 

He  wished  to  know  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  address  the  children  for  a  short  time, 
which  request  being  granted  he  said: 

"  1  arrived  in  Philadelphia  this  morning 
on  important  business.  I  had  a  feeling  that 
I  must  visit  this  school  where  1  was  once  a 
pupil,  for  I  used  to  live  in  this  very  section 
of  the  city  and  well  I  know  what  it  means  to 
live  here.  My  father  was  called  '  Pop' 
Frisby,  you  have  all  heard  of  him.  Now  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  heed  the 
teachings  of  this  Friends'  School  you  will 
make  a  success.  1  want  you  to  know  that 
my  success  has  come  from  the  early  training 
received  here  within  these  very  walls. 

"Well  do  I  remember  coming  to  school  one 
morning  without  my  hair  being  combed  and 
my  shoes  not  blackened.  The  teacher  looked 
me  over,  which  was  a  customary  thing  every 
morning — for  the  tidiness  of  her  pupils  was 
as  important  as  lessons  to  her  mind,  a  most 
needful  thing  among  my  race — and  1  was 
promptly  sent  home.  When  my  father  acked 
me  why  I  was  sent  home  1  answered,  'The 
teacher  sent  me.'  He  hastened  off  to  the 
school  to  see  my  teacher,  1  thought  to  repre- 
mand  her,  but  lo!  when  he  returned,  I  re- 
ceived the  repremanding  instead.  After 
which  1  blackened  my  shoes  and  combed  my 
hair  and  went  to  school.  This  lesson  was 
never  forgotten. 

"  Each  morning  the  Bible  was  read  to  us 
and  then  we  said  a  little  prayer.  This  prac- 
tice I  have  followed  daily  in  my  own  family 
and  am  sure  it  has  been  largely  the  means  of 
my  success. 

"Children  you  cannot  live  aright  without 
the  Father's  help  and  guidance.  Listen  to 
your  teachers  and  to  the  Friends  who  come 
here  to  visit.  Whatever  you  do,  do  well. 
Perfect  yourselves  in  your  chosen  field;  if 
you  like  to  make  bread  make  the  best,  the 
very  best,  there  is  in  the  market. 

"  1  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  large 
number  of  pupils  that  have  gone  out  from 
this  place  and  made  useful  men  and  women. 
The  Hon.  John  H.  Smyth,  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Liberia,  Horace  T.  Owens,  teacher  in 
Public  School,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Sheppard,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
George  Jones,  a  teacher  in  West  Chester, 
were  all  educated  here.  1  could  name  many, 
many  more,  but  time  prevents.   As  a  race 


we  need  the  quieting  influence  of  the  Friends 
and  1  bless  them  for  what  they  have  done 
for  me." 

New  lines  of  work  have  been  introduced 
into  the  school  since  Perri  Frisby  was  a 
scholar  here— kitchen  garden,  laundry,  sew- 
ing, shoe  mending,  and  temperance  teaching 
— and  with  all  this,  he  said  he  did  not  know 
but  that  he  might  have  to  return  to  this 
part  of  Philadelphia  to  try  and  help  some  of 
us  to  solve  the  social  problem. 

By  invitation  from  Alfred  C.  Elkinton, 
one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  the  Chey- 
ney  Institute,  we  visited  that  School  last 
Fourth  Month,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
the  various  lines  of  work  done  there. 

Eliza  Nicholson,  of  Moorestown,  New 
Jersey,  heads  a  most  interesting  Kinder- 
garten for  the  colored  children.  Friends 
around  Media  and  Moylan,  Pa.,  have  real- 
ized that  children  that  are  well  occupied 
have  no  time  for  mischief,  and  are  doing  a 
valuable  work  there. 

The  school  at  Seventh  and  Catharine 
Streets  is  doing  much  for  the  betterment  of 
the  city  colored  child. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  study  this 
problem  in  all  its  different  phases.  Neither 
tongue  nor  pen  can  ever  portray  what  we 
have  found  in  the  Philadelphia  home  life  of 
the  low  whites  and  the  negroes.  We  are 
told  that  we  can  never  cure  the  wretched- 
ness of  these  poor  people;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation, 
feeling  that  if  we  can,  even  in  a  measure, 
mitigate  the  distress  of  the  children  in  the 
crowded  district  of  the  center  of  our  own 
city,  we  will  not  have  worked  in  vain. 


The  words  recorded  below  grouped 
themselves  before  the  mind  of  the  writer 
with  deep  solemnity,  during  a  wakeful  hour 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  last  quota- 
tion is  from  Isaac  Penington's  "Caution 
to  those  who  are  Touched  with  the  Power 
of  Truth." 

That  sentence,  in  one  thrilling  moment 
many  years  ago,  opened  the  inward  recog- 
nition of  our  Shepherd's  voice. 

"The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him.  He  will  show  them  his  coven- 
ant."— "Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  Him,  Righteousness  and  Judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  Where 
righteousness  and  judgment  are,  there  is  his 
throne,  set  up.  "The  Comforter  .  .  . 
when  He  is  come  shall  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment." — 
"The  meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment  the 
meek  will  He  teach  his  way." 

The  tranquil  will  He  teach;  for  his  voice  is 
heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul,  the  mind 
absorbed  in  concentration  of  attention  on 
our  Lord,  in  that  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
human  temple,  where  repose  the  tables  of 
the  inward  law. 

Then,  when  thy  spirit  is  suffused  with  the 
tender  glow  of  his  Presence,  "Mind  what 
is  forbidden  or  required  of  thee  in  that  time 
when  thou  feltest  the  warmth  from  God." 
Tenth  Mo.  29,  1910. 


"Christ  never  asks  of  us  such  heavv  labor 
As  leaves  no  time  for  resting  at  his  feet; 
The  waiting  attitude  of  expectation 

He  ofttimes  counts  a  service  most  complete." 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


OLD  HOME  FRIENDS. 


Don't  forget  the  old  folks, 
Love  them  more  and  more, 
As  they  turn  their  longing  eyes 
T'ward  the  golden  shore; 
Let  your  words  be  tender, 
Loving,  soft  and  low, 
Let  their  last  days  be  the  best 
They  have  known  below. 

Don't  forget  poor  father 

With  his  failing  sight, 

With  his  locks  once  thick  and  brown, 

Scanty  now  and  white; 

Tho'  he  may  be  childish, 

Still  do  you  be  kind, 

Think  of  him  as  years  ago 

With  his  master  mind. 

Don't  forget  dear  mother, 
With  her  furrowed  brow, 
All  the  light  of  other  years, 
Time  has  faded  now; 
Memory  is  waning, 
Soon  its  light  will  fail, 
Guide  her  gently  till  she  stands 
Safe  within  the  vale. 

A.  F.  Myers,  in  Scattered  Seeds. 


Business  Capital. — The  little  newsboy 
— a  very  small,  bright-eyed  and  grimy  speci- 
men of  his  class — was  passing  through  a 
crowded  car  offering  evening  papers.  A 
man  took  one,  and  handed  the  boy  a  nickel, 
but  before  change  could  be  returned  some  one, 
back  in  the  vestibule,  called  to  the  young 
vender,  and,  fearing  to  lose  a  possible  cus- 
tomer, he  dashed  away.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  he  returned,  and  reached  his  first 
patron. 

"Change,"  he  said  laconically  extending 
three  cents. 

"Oh,  it's  you?"  laughed  the  man.  "I 
didn't  know  but  you'd  absconded  with  my 
cash." 

"Couldn't  'ford  it,"  responded  the  little 
fellow  promptly.  "  Me  reputation  is  me 
business  capital — see?" 

Remark  and  answer  were  alike,  jesting, 
yet  the  ragged  newsboy  had  stated  a  fact 
that  deserved  more  thought  than  it  often 
receives.  Good  character  is  capital,  busi- 
ness capital,  and  it  counts  for  real  money 
value  in  the  world's  market.  There  are 
many  young  people  complaining  that  they 
"have  not  anything  to  start  with,"  no 
influence  "or  pull"  anywhere  to  help  them 
to  desired  places,  who  do  not  understand  that 
what  they  are,  has  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  matter  as  what  they  have;  that 
many  eyes  are  watching  them  and  judging 
their  probable  worth. 

"We  don't  want  him,"  said  a  member  of 
a  firm  promptly,  when  his  partner  named  a 
boy  who  had  applied  for  a  place  in  their 
office.  "No,  1  don't  know  him  personally, 
but  he  drives  a  delivery  wagon  for  a  grocery, 
and  I've  seen  him  stop  his  team  for  half  an 
hour  on  one  of  his  rounds  while  he  sat  and 
watched  a  ball  game.  I  have  seen  him  do 
it  several  times." 

The  boy  would  have  justified  himself 
by  saying  that  he  did  more  work  than  he 
was  paid  for  anyway.  That  his  wages  were 
too  low  for  all  that  was  expected  of  him. 
The  position  in  the  office  would  have  been 
an  advance  in  every  way,  and  he  never 
knew  why  he  did  not  get  it.    He  had  not 


accumulated  character  capital  enough  to  go 
into  the  business,  that  was  all. 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  get  such  a 
chance?"  some  one  asked  a  young  man 
who  had  just  been  offered  a  place  as  assist 
ant  to  an  assayer  who  had  established  a 
thriving  business  in  a  Western  town. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied  as  if  wondering 
at  his  own  good  fortune,  then  corrected 
himself.    "Well,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory  at  the  college  here  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  I  had  some  work  under  him 
He  seemed  to  think  I  was  more  than  ordi 
narily  careful  in  it,  and  he  liked  my  reports 
and  that  sort  of  thing.    I  often  helped  him 
after  hours.     I  suppose  remembering  those 
old  days  is  how  he  happened  to  think  of  me: 
now." 

The  young  man  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  faithful,  painstaking  work,  for  trust 
worthy  results  and  a  disposition  to  oblige 
These  things  were  exactly  what  the  older 
man  needed  in  his  business;  they  constituted 
working  capital. 

To  be  honest  simply  because  "honesty  is 
the  best  policy" — if  such  a  thing  is  possible 
— is,  of  course,  far  from  being  the  highest 
motive.  Character  counts  not  only  in  what 
God  thinks  of  us,  but  in  what  man  thinks 
of  us.  The  newsboy  was  right  in  his  point 
of  view.  No  one  can  afford  to  do  wrong. 
S.  S.  Visitor. 


The  Power  of  Kindness. — "What 
dull,  dreary  day!"  How  many  times  these 
words  had  been  spoken;  and  how  plainly 
were  they  expressed  on  the  faces  of  the 
dozen  passengers  that  afternoon. 

We  were  to  change  cars  at  this  place,  but 
on  our  arrival  found  that  the  train  was  two 
hours  late,  so  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  wait. 

It  was  a  cold,  rainy  day;  the  streets  were 
filled  with  mud;  and  a  chilliness  and  gloom 
seemed  reigning  everywhere,  even  in  the 
hearts  and  actions  of  the  waiting  passengers. 
No  one  seemed  inclined  to  talk;  so  there  we 
sat  with  long,  sober,  faces,  thinking  what  a 
dull,  dreary  day  it  was. 

While  thus  we  sat  waiting,  an  old  man 
entered  the  room,  carrying  in  one  hand  a 
cane  to  support  his  feeble  body,  and  in  the 
other  a  basket  filled  with  sundry  articles 
for  sale.  He  approached  the  passengers,  one 
by  one,  commending  the  usefulness,  dura 
bility  and  cheapness  of  his  goods,  but  no 
sale  did  he  make. 

One  said  he  had  no  use  for  such  things; 
another  said  she  was  well  supplied  already; 
another  that  he  did  not  care  to  be  bothered 
with  such  things  while  traveling,  and  so  on 
until  the  entire  circle  was  made.  And  the 
manner  of  each  one  seemed  to  say  to  the 
old  man  that  such  an  intrusion  on  his  part 
was  very  unwelcome. 

He  had  turned  away  and  was  leaving  the 
room,  when  a  lady  almost  unnoticed  before, 
approached  him  from  a  remote  corner  where 
she  had  been  reading  and  desired  to  look  at 
his  goods.  She  first  invited  him  to  a  com- 
fortable seat,  and  then  selected  one  after 
another  of  the  useful  articles  until  five  or 
six  had  been  stored  away  in  her  satchel. 

In  paying  for  her  purchases  the  exact 
change  could  not  be  made,  and  several  cents 


were  due  her,  but  she  told  him  not  to  tni 
himself  to  get  so  small  an  amount,  * 
the  goods  were  cheap  and  well  wortrr 
money  she  had  paid  him.  The  old  nfc 
face  had  brightened  up  during  this  tl 
action,  and  he  expressed  his  gratitud|l 
saying:  "I  thank  you  with  all  my  heaiff 
this  little  trade.  Business  don't  amoui 
much  such  a  day  as  this;  but  I  have  to  I 
working  all  the  harder,  for  you  see  wJg 
hungry  this  kind  o'  weather  as  well  as'Ii 
the  sun  shines.  'Twas  so  wet  and  muddyl 
I  didn't  go  home  to  dinner  to-day;  and  |< 
was  so  dull  I  couldn't  'ford  to  buy  any! 
'twill  be  all  right  now,  for  I'll  go  honL 
hour  earlier  to-night." 

He  was  again  about  to  start  off,  whell 
lady  asked  him  if  he  would  not  remain  si|< 
by  the  stove  for  a  few  minutes  untili 
return.  She  then  repaired  to  a  lunch  h 
connected  with  the  depot,  and  soon  m 
back  with  a  nice  lunch  and  a  steaminji 
of  coffee,  and  asked  the  old  man  if  he  vii 
not  like  a  little  refreshment  before  stall 
out  in  the  cold  rain. 

What  a  look  of  honest  surprise  and  ill 
tude  beamed  in  his  face.  He  thanke<p 
quietly,  for  he  seemed  too  deeply  toimt 
by  her  kindness  to  say  much;  and  atll 
luncheon  with  a  hearty  relish. 

When  he  had  finished  he  approached  \|e: 
the  lady  was  sitting  and  said:  "You  m;|l 
sure  I  won't  forget  your  kindness.  It  im 
often  that  anybody  takes  any  notice* 
poor  old  man  like  me,  and  your  kinie: 
has  warmed  up  the  feelings  of  my  hej|  i 
the  coffee  did  my  body.  May  God  ie: 
you  all  the  days  of  your  life." 

The  little  group  of  passengers  hadpe 
silent  witnesses  of  the  scene,  and  as  thiol 
man  turned  to  go,  a  gentleman  stoppedtn 
saying  he  would  like  one  of  his  picture  Ib' 
for  his  little  boy.  But  his  purchase  extel 
to  several  articles,  and  some  of  the  cle: 
who  had  before  refused  to  purchase,! 
bought  quite  liberally.    After  thankirl 
customers,  the  old  man  went  his  way,  pi 
gratified  at  their  liberality. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  that  i|n 
If  a  sunbeam  had  burst  through  the 
lowering  clouds,  the  effect  could  not 
been  greater. 

The  lady  who  was  plain  in  her  dres|n 
retiring  in  her  manner,  resumed  herfp 
in  the  remote  corner. 

The  gentleman  who  bought  the  pi<|r 
book  approached  her,  and  said:  "Wia 
strangers,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  fell 
good  which  your  little  sermon  has  done|e 
She  looked  at  him  in  surprise  as  she  a 
"  My  little  sermon,  did  you  say?" 

am  a  minister  and  have  preached 
years,  and  should  be  glad  indeed  to 
that  one  of  my  sermons  ever  did  the 
that  your  act  of  kindness  has  done." 

The  lady  modestly  replied  that  sh<  la 
done  no  more  than  obey  the  Golden  Ri  L 
The  mental  clouds  had  disappeared 
this   time,   and   a   friendly  converslo 
sprang  up  among  the  passengers. 

The  time  of  waiting,  that  had  commie 
so  gloomily,  passed  away-  in  the  most  ]§a 
ant  and  cheerful  manner,  and  we  alle! 
that  it  was  due  to  the  power  of  thaion 
little  act  of  kindness. — Christian  At  ff'ik 
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For  "The  Friend." 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
onvened  at  Cedar  Grove,  near  Woodland, 
J.  C,  on  the  fifth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1910. 

The  scattered  remnants  which  constitute 
he  Yearly  Meeting  were  largely  in  attend- 
nce,  and  there  were  thirty-one  visiting 
riends  present,  including  eight  ministers 
f  the  Gospel.  Coming,  as  these  con- 
erned  Friends  did,  from  Lynn,  Mass., 
cipio,  N.  Y.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  from  the 
'early  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
Western,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  marks  the  fact 
hat  this  was  the  most  representative  gath- 
ring  of  Friends  we  had  witnessed  since  the 
ivision  in  North  Carolina. 

The  profound  silence  into  which  the  meet- 
ig  gathered,  and  which  was  known  on 
lany  subsequent  occasions  throughout  all 
he  sittings,  was  a  striking  testimony  to  a 
ving  faith  in  Him  who  is  the  great  invisi- 
le  Head  of  the  Church,  and  whose  will 
an  best  be  known  in  the  stillness  of  all 
esh. 

It  was  deeply  impressive  to  feel  such  a 
olemn  covering  of  reverential  silence  as 
pread  over  that  large  and  interesting 
athering,  before  any  word  was  spoken, 
is  the  meetings  progressed,  this  reemed  to 
eepen,  making  the  offerings  in  the  line  of 
he  ministry  stand  forth  conspicuously 
1  life  and  power  in  all  of  them.  It  was 
ery  instructive  to  see  such  a  large  company 
f  ministers,  many  of  them  strangers  to 
ach  other,  without  previous  arrangement, 
ach  waiting  in  silence  on  his  own  gift,  pre- 
ying the  other  before  himself,  and  ob- 
eying proper  periods  of  s'lence  upon 
nishing  before  another  entered  into  ser- 
ice;  thus  upholding  n  a  clear  light  the 
ignity  and  decorum  of  meetings  for  Di- 
ine  worship  held  after  the  primitive  order 
f  the  Gospel. 

Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  all 
ie  meetings  with  which  we  correspond, 
icluding  one  from  the  General  Meeting 
f  Friends,  held  at  Fritchley,  England, 
uitable  replies  to  them  were  produced  and 
fter  being  considered  and  approved  by  the 
leeting,  were  forwarded  to  their  respective 
estinations. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
ociety,  as  introduced  by  the  Answers  to 
ie  Queries,  much  pertinent  counsel  was 
anded  forth,  which  was  very  encouraging, 
here  appears  to  be  a  renewed  visitation 
f  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  this  part  of  the 
eritage,  causing  an  increasing  inquiry 
fter  the  doctrines  of  primitive  Christianity 
s  held  by  the  early  Friends,  and  renewed 
)ncern  for  their  maintenance  on  the  foun- 
ation  laid  at  the  time  of  their  rise. 

Under  this  feeling  the  borders  of  the 
early  Meeting  have  been  gradually  en- 
ding, and  its  membership  increasing  until 
lis  year,  when  a  new  Quarterly  Meeting 
'as  established  in  Randolph  Co.,  N.  C,  to 
e  known  as  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting 
f  Friends. 

The  various  subjects  which  claimed  the 
meeting's  attention,  were  spoken  to  and 
isposed  of  in  much  condescension  and 
armony.   Much  interest  was  manifested 


from  day  to  day,  deepening  and  continuing 
until  the  close. 

After  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  finished,  the  men's  and  women's  meet- 
ings were  thrown  together  into  one,  and  a 
parting  meeting  was  held,  and  many  hearts 
were  tendered  together  under  a  solemn  cov- 
ering of  the  Divine  presence,  in  which  many 
tears  were  shed.  We  took  solemn  leave  of 
each  other  feeling  it  was  good  to  have  been 
there. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Thy  Prayer  is  Heard." 

A  company,  waiting  on  the  Lord;  longing 
for  the  manifestation  of  Himself;  in  loving 
submission,  yielding  their  whole  hearts  to 
Him;  eagerly  receiving  the  sweet  suggestions 
of  his  love;  speaking  forth  the  language 
imparted  by  Himself;  affords  the  highest 
example  in  this  world,  of  the  worship  of  the 
Lord  Most  High. 

How  sad  is  the  reflection,  that  conditions 
so  pure  and  beautiful,  may  be  spoiled  by 
the  operations  of  "the  natural  man,"  quite 
unaware  that  he  "understandeth  not,  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  How  mourn- 
fully true  it  is,  that  "the  mind  of  the  flesh, 
which  is  (perhaps  unconsciously)  enmity 
against  God,"  may  so  darken  a  meeting, 
as  even  to  becloud  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  and  instead  of  "  the  speechless 
awe  that  dares  not  move,  and  all  the  silent 
Heaven  of  Love,"  the  stillness  becomes  a 
silence  which  is  "dead;"  covering  confusion, 
or  activities  only,  which  hurt  "the  pre- 
cious life."  From  such  a  silence  may 
emerge,  "  the  multitude  of  words  that  is  not 
without  sin"  poured  forth  by  a  strange 
spirit,  posing  as  an  "Angel  of  Light;"  per- 
haps very  long  discourse  in  order  to  shut 
out  the  words  of  gracious,  but  unwelcome 
lips;  perhaps  pronouncing  those  half-truths 
which  are  "ever  the  worst  of  lies:"  faith 
without  works,  which  is  dead ;  or  other  things 
as  deadly. 

"Lord  Restrain  the  Natural  Mind." 
— This  earnest  submissive  longing  of  obe- 
dient faith,  directed  to  our  Lord,  in  the  secret 
sanctuary  of  the  soul;  persisted  in  continu- 
ously, in  earnest  supplication,  and  all  the 
concentrated  energy  of  faith;  may  bring — 
has  brought — signal  deliverance. 

A  bridle  has  been  put  upon  the  perverse 
lips;  and  from  the  erring  tongue  have  come 
involuntary  words  of  truth,  ending  with  the 
true  confession: — "  1  did  not  mean  to  say  all 
this;"  the  well  meaning  mis-interpreter  of 
precious  Scripture  truth — memory  failing 
in  the  midst — has  faltered,  paused,  sat 
down;  the  mistaken  enthusiast  also,  uttering 
vain  and  foolish  words,  has  been  covered 
with  confusion  and — resumed  his  seat.  Then 
had  the  "Word  of  God"  free  course  and 
waiting  ones  were  blessed. 

That  brief  petition — only  known  to  the 
suppliant,  and  the  Lord, — when  offered  first 
in  meeting  received  a  sweet  response. 
After  the  solemn  first  ten  minutes;  from  a 
distant  seat  a  "Friend"  arose,  exclaiming 
"  Thy  Prayer  is  Heard."  One  soul  was  greatly 
tendered,  when  those  words  were  said.  In 
the  long,  deep  hush  that  followed,  another 
"  Friend  "  stood  up  and  said : — "  Keep  silence 
before  Me,  O!  Islands;  let  the  people  renew 


their  strength,  lei  them  come  near,  then  let 
them  speak."  After  further  impressive 
silence,  favored  utterances  were  granted, 
and  the  meeting  closed. 

Encouragement  has  come  from  other 
instances;  but  here  arises  the  injunction: 
"  Let  thy  words  be  few." 

Iileventh  Mo.  2,  iqio. 


Evil  cannot  enter  into  the  holy  sanctuary; 
feebleness  may  however.  The  seeds  of 
everlasting  flowers  sown  here  will  germinate 
though  no  blossom  may  be  seen;  but  there 
is  another  climate  where  they  will  bloom 
in  beauty. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

A  subscriber,  forwarding  a  renewal,  writes:  "I 
have  been  a  reader  of  The  Fiuend  since  1862,  but 
prize  it  more  of  late  years,  losing  my  birthright 
membership  by  marrying  contrary  to  the  good  order 
of  Friends.  Without  any  complaint  I  feel  like  ex- 
pressing that  a  Friends'  meeting  is  the  only  one  that 
I  find  real  peace  in." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Friend  may  apply  to  be 
restored  to  membership,  and  that  his  request  may  be 
granted  without  such  compromising  conditions  as 
he  could  not  comply  with. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Benjamin  Vail  and  his  wife,  Anna  G.  Vail, 
were  among  the  visitors  at  the  meeting  for  worship 
last  Fifth-day,  and  the  former  had  vocal  service  in 
the  meeting. 

William  Hill,  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  spent  last  Second- 
day  week  at  the  School,  and  in  the  evening  he  gave  a 
lecture  on  "The  Opportunities  on  the  Farm,"  in 
which  he  presented  clearly  and  optimistically  the 
future  there  is  for  agriculturists  in  this  country. 

John  M.  Watson,  of  Ohio,  was  at  Westtown  over 
last  First-day,  and  in  the  evening  he  spoke  to  the 
boys  and  girls  from  his  rich  store  of  experiences 
among  the  Indians  and  elsewhere. 

"Storm  Heroes  of  our  Coast,"  was  the  subject 
of  Arthur  W.  Peck's  lecture  last  Sixth-day  evening. 
In  addition  to  numerous  lantern  slides,  illustrating 
his  topic,  the  lecturer  showed  some  motion  pictures 
of  the  sea  which  were  much  appreciated. 

The  teachers'  third-day  evening  meetings  have 
had  the  Methodists  under  consideration  at  one  meet- 
ing and  the  Baptists  at  another.  The  former  was 
especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  presence  and 
help  of  one  of  our  ministers  who  formerly  was  a 
minister  among  the  Methodists. 

The  W.  O.  S.  A.  Committee  on  Improvements  not 
Designated  has  recently  enclosed  with  sash  the  girls' 
west  porch,  except  the  south  end  of  it,  which  is  left 
open.  This  will  protect  the  girls  who  are  studying 
in  the  fresh  air  and  it  will  also  make  a  sun  parlor 
for  general  use,  as  well  as  a  protected  place  for  exer- 
cise in  time  of  severe  storm. 

The  new  gateway  at  the  west  entrance  to  the 
grounds  is  now  flanked  by  a  planting  on  cither  side  : 
the  more  important  being  north  of  the  lane,  com- 
posed mainly  of  rhododendrons  (Maximum  and  Hy- 
brid) and  azaleas,  and  in  the  background,  white 
birches  and  silver  firs;  the  whole  lending  a  more, 
finished  appearance,  and  adding  to  the  dignity  of 
the  approach.  This  considerable  operation  is  the 
gift  of  two  interested  friends. 

The  class  of  1910  have  early  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  very  substantially  show  their 
appreciation  of  Westtown;  a  foot-bridge  has  lately 
been  constructed  over  the  depression  between  the 
South  Woods  and  dairy  house,  which  at  times  carries 
a  stream  of  water,  and  along  the  walk  laid  down  a 
few  years  ago.  The  bridge  is  built  of  stone,  laid  in 
cement  and  is  of  neat  design.  This  very  creditable 
gift  from  our  latest  graduating  class  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  School. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Strong  protests  are  still  being  made  against  the 
decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court .  that  the  Bible 
must  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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This  is  not  the  only  phase  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Christians  and  non-Christians  in  Illinois,  for 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  has 
ruled  that  the  Bible  will  no  longer  be  allowed  in  the 
public  school  libraries  of  the  State.  We  do  not  quite 
see  how  these  rulings  of  Court  and  Superintendent 
are  made  to  harmonize  with  the  preamble  to  the 
Illinois  Constitution:  "We,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  civil, 
political  and  religious  liberty  which  He  hath  so 
long  permitted  us  to  enjoy,  and  looking  to  Him  for 
a  blessing  upon  our  endeavors  to  secure  and  transmit 
the  same  unimpaired  to  succeeding  generations," 
etc.  Perhaps  the  opponents  of  Bible  reading 
would  say  that  their  "endeavors  to  secure  and  trans- 
mit" are  being  put  forth  in  other  departments  of 
Illinois  public  institutions.  One  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  regulating  the  Joliet  penitentiary,  is  that  pro- 
viding for  a  chaplain,  whose  duties  are  .  . 
"Third.  To  furnish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a 
Bible  to  each  convict."  "Thus,"  the  Christian 
Statesman  says,  "it  appears  that  the  penitentiary 
is  the  only  place  in  the  State  of  Illinois  where  the 
children  of  the  State  can  read  the  Bible  with  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  State  authorities." — Exchange. 


The  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar  seems  to  be  taking  more  tangible  shape 
than  heretofore.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council,  ac- 
cording to  the  Berne  correspondent  of  the  "Vos- 
sische  Zeitung,"  will  invite  all  the  nations  to  a  con- 
ference at  Berne,  with  a  view  to  adopting  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  every  year  will  be  divided  into 
exactly  fifty-two  weeks,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  days.  New  Year's  Day  is  to  bear  an  "extra 
day."  Sunday  will  bear  no  date.  The  four  quarters 
of  the  year  are  to  be  exactly  of  the  same  length — 
the  months,  thirty,  thirty  and  thirty-one  days  suc- 
cessively. Thus  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  June, 
September  and  December  would  always  fall  on  a 
[First-day.]  Every  leap  year  would  have  an  off  day 
that  would  neither  be  counted  nor  dated.  It  would 
be  inserted  between  June  31  and  July  1. — The 
Presbyterian. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  is  stated  from  Washington 
that  a  limited  parcels  post  for  the  rural  free  deliv- 
ery routes  will  be  recommended  by  Postmaster 
General  Hitchcock  in  his  forthcoming  annual  re- 
port. In  announcing  this,  the  Postmaster  General 
foresees  the  establishment  of  a  general  parcels  post 
throughout  the  country  as  soon  as  the  postal  savings 
system  is  thoroughly  organized. 

According  to  recent  census  returns  47  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  a  population  of  over  100,000 
each.  The  population  of  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  is  estimated  to  be  103,992,557. 

The  new  railroad  station  of  the  Penna.  Railroad 
Co..  in  New  York  City  was  formally  opened  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  construction  of  this  large  station  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  our  time. 

The  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R.  Co., 
has  lately  started  an  express  service  between  this 
city  and  New  York  by  which  passengers  are  car- 
ried from  one  city  to  the  other  in  110  minutes.  There 
are  to  be  12  such  trains  each  way  daily  during 
week  days. 

Superintendent  Brumbaugh,  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  William  A.  Stecher  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  J.  Horace  Cook  have  jointly 
issued  to  all  the  principals,  teachers  and  janitors 
of  the  city  schools  a  circular  on  heating  and 
ventilation.  The  circular  sets  forth  the  great 
necessity  for  the  proper  observation  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene  in  these  things  and  gives  specific  instruc- 
tions on  the  subjects.  The  circular  says:  "The 
maximum  temperature  in  a  room  should  not  be 
higher  than  68  degrees.  One  or  two  degrees  lower 
is  better.  The  humidity  of  the  school-room  should 
be  from  50  to  65  per  cent.  Water  pans  (or  sprays 
of  steam)  at  suitable  places  will  improve  the  air 
that  is  too  dry.  All  rooms  and  corridors  must  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  opening  the  windows  and 
doors  at  the  following  periods:  Morning  recess; 
close  of  morning  session;  afternoon  recess.  In  all 
buildings  that  do  not  have  a  pressure  fan  the  ven- 
tilating periods  named  above  must  be  observed  also 
at  10  o'clock.  The  teacher,  however,  must  feel  re- 
sponsible for  the  habitable  condition  of  the  class- 
room,   The  temperature  of  the  room,  during  any 


flushing  period,  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below 

55  degrees." 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  27th  ult.,  says: 
'The  citizens'  strike  committee,  which  has  investi- 
gated conditions  in  the  families  of  striking  garment 
workers,  reported  to-day  that  5000  babies  are 
starving  here  as  a  result  of  the  labor  war.  The  report 
was  made  at  a  meeting  at  Hull  House  and  a  special 
babies'  milk  fund  was  started  at  once  by  members 
of  the  committee.  The  garment  strike  is  no  nearer 
settlement  than  a  week  ago,  according  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unions,  and  both  sides  have  set- 
tled down  for  a  long  struggle." 

Congressman  Reuben  O.  Moon  has  lately  stated 
in  a  public  address  that  in  these  days  of  profound 
peace  in  this  country  this  Government  appropri- 
ated more  than  a  third  of  its  expenditure  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  Of  one  thousand  millions  appropri- 
ated in  1910,  nearly  $350,000,000  had  been  paid  out 
directly  for  the  purpose  and  promotion  of  war, 
levying  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  a  tax 
of  $5  a  year  for  war  purposes.  This  condition  ex- 
isted despite  the  fact  that  in  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  two-thirds  of  the  members  were 
active  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Peace 
Union.  Members  of  Congress,  explained  the  speak- 
er, did  not  in  these  larger  questions  represent  their 
own  convictions,  but  represented  public  sentiment. 
"The  solution  of  the  problem,"  he  added,  "lies 
only  in  the  education  of  a  citizenship  that  shall 
recognize  the  abhorrence  of  war  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  arbitral  court  of  jus- 
tice." 

President  Taft  returned  to  Washington  on  the 
23rd  ult.  It  is  stated  that  in  his  regular  message 
the  President  will  deal  with  his  visit  to  Panama, 
making  recommendations  on  a  number  of  subjects 
which  he  desires  considered  and  discussed  with  a 
view  to  early  legislation. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  commenting  on  the  general  advance  in 
prices  in  this  country  stated  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  people  who  now  flock  to  the  towns  shall 
go  back  to  the  land  and  help  to  produce  things. 
Then  the  balance  will  be  restored.  Fifty  years 
ago  our  people  were  mostly  farmers,  there  was  an 
overproduction  of  farm  products  and  prices  were 
very  low.  Now,  under  the  policy  of  protection, 
our  manufactures  have  been  built  up  till  they  are 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  we  have  a  market 
for  most  of  our  products  here  at  home.  This  has 
forced  prices  up,  for  there  are  more  consumers  in 
comparison  to  producers. 

The  division  of  zoology  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg,  has  issued  its  fall 
schedule  of  public  orchard  meetings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  horticultural  inspectors  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  economic  zoolo- 
gist. The  meetings  are  held  to  extend  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  department,  both  by  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  the  experts  performing  and 
directing  the  work.  In  each  of  the  orchards  that 
have  been  selected  for  the  meetings  about  an  acre 
of  trees  is  set  aside  and  conducted  as  a  model  or 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  fruit  growing  and 
pest  control. 

Director  Neff,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  has  stated  that  scarlet  fever  is  preventable, 
and  that  the  present  wide  prevalence  of  the  dis-. 
ease  in  this  city  was  due  largely  to  carelessness  of 
parents,  and  recommends  that  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  sore  throat  in  cluldren  medical  advice 
should  be  obtained. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  22nd  ult.  from  Lon- 
don says:  "The  political  campaign  is  being  waged 
with  a  fierceness  almost  unknown  in  England,  both 
by  politicians  and  suffragettes." 

Following  an  announcement  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  he  were  still 
in  power  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  the 
Government  would  give  facilities  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  suffrage  bill,  a  large  body  of  women,  in- 
flamed rather  than  placated  by  this  promise,  left 
Caxton  Hall  in  search  of  the  Premier.  They  came 
upon  him  on  the  way  to  Downing  street  and  im- 
mediately formed  a  hostile  cordon  around  him.  One 
of  the  suffragettes,  Henrietta  Williams,  struck  the 
Government  leader  in  the  face,  and  the  Premier 
would  have  fared  badly  had  not  large  detachments 
of  police  come  running  to  his  rescue.  The  police 
had  great  difficulty  in  putting  down  the  disorder, 
and  many  of  the  women  had  to  be  dragged  from  the 
scene  with  their  clothes  half  torn  from^their  backs, 


The  rioting  continued  into  the  evening,  when  s 
of  women  attacked  the  residence  of  Sir  Edward  ■•< 
the  Foreign  Secretary;  of  Winston  Spencer  Ore 
ill,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  of  Lewis  Haiti 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Stones  cip 
through  the  windows  of  the  houses,  Sir  Era 
Grey's  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  The  ili 
continued  during  the  night  and  156  womeufc 
arrested.  Twenty  of  them  were  subsequent!  fee 
tenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  two  months  eacjj 
The  House  of  Lords  on  the  24th  ult.  adopted  jej 
ures  which  will  result  in  a  dissolution  of  the  pit 
Parliament,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country  by  hi< 
election.  The  present  Parliament  has  been  in  im 
only  about  one  year  of  its  constitutional  tenfe 
seven  years.  The  main  subject  at  issue  apptfc 
be  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  whicllt 
claimed  should  be  materially  lessened  or  e:jt< 
set  aside. 

By  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  in  Canadilt 
stated  that  "For  a  premium  of  $5  a  year  a  fs 
paying  for  40  years  can  draw  an  annuity  of  i>( 
year  from  the  age  of  sixty  until  death.  Tim 
miums  are  paid  in  at  the  local  postoffice.  " 

It  was  lately  discovered  in  London  that  >m 
forms  of  deafness  can  be  cured  by  means  1 1 
X-rays.  A  man  who  had  been  deaf  all  his  litv, 
treated  by  the  rays  for  an  ulcer  on  his  tongut  11 
ulcer  was  cured — and  he  was  surprised  to  fin  1,1 
his  hearing  had  returned  at  the  same  time.  ml 
cases  of  deafness  have  been  treated  by  tfufei 
method  with  success.  The  belief  of  the  doers 
that  the  rays  stimulate  the  tiny  nerves  in  t|  < 
which  have  been  deadened  by  disease  or  loi 
so  that  they  become  sensitive  again  to  sound  Iv 

Fighting  has  occurred  in  Mexico  in  conseftr 
of  a  revolutionary  movement  against  Prp 
Diaz.  The  revolution  has  become  more  cln 
after  a  formal  proclamation  by  Francisco  I.  Ilk 
of  himself  as  "President  of  the  Provisional  Ciei 
ment  of  Mexico."  It  was  said  on  the  24th  ul  11 
the  Diaz  forces  are  now  in  complete  control  c  111 
Northern  Mexico,  except,  perhaps,  small  slic 
of  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua. 

Prof.  W.  Max  Muller,  of  the  University  oifci 
sylvania,  has  lately  returned  from  Egypt,  b  lgi 
with  him  what  he  regards  as  the  most  imjlta 
collection  of  Egyptian  papyri  ever  brought  |tl 
country.  Some  of  these  papyri  date  back  aslr 
700  B.  C. 

NOTICES. 

All  Friends  are  requested  to  send  to  theBii 
notices  of  deaths  of  our  members  and  of  msla; 
as  soon  after  these  events  occur  as  can  bKc 
conveniently.  Such  notices  are  published  t  mi 
charge  and  may  be  a  valuable  record  forlti 
reference. 


Friends'  Card  Calendar  for  1911  is  it 
sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  je 
price  5  cents;  by  mail,  10  cents;  per  dozen,  tin: 
90  cents. 

Friends'  Religious  and  Moral  AlmaJI 
1911  is  also  ready;  price,  4  cents  each;  by  w 
cents;  per  dozen,  30  cents;  by  mail,  38  cents. mf 
paper  cover,  5  cents  each;  by  mail,  6  centwM 
per  dozen,  40  cents;  by  mail,  49  cents. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  vim 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel  fta, 
6.33  and  8.26  A.  M.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  oth< Ira 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fiftee  «i 
after  7  p.  M.-,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  iBe. 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chestijlf 
phone  114A.  II 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  SuperinteWit 


Died.— At  West  Chester,  Pa.,  First  Monl|6| 
1901,  Edward  Savery,  in  his  sixty-ninth  Sir; 
member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  and  West  Ifes 
Particular  Meetings  of  Friends.  I 

 ,  at  his  home  at  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  on  Ifi 

of  Eleventh  Month,  1910,  Joseph  H.  Bi» 
aged  nearly  sixty-four  years;  a  valued  mini,'  r  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  of ! 
"He  that  overcometh,  I  will  give  to  him  to  s  do 
with  me  in  my  throne,  as  I  also  overcame,  B  1 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne." 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Revivals, 

In  a  paper  whose  title  places  "religious" 
as  its  first  characteristic,  it  hardly  needs  to 
be  said  that  an  article  with  the  above  head- 
ing will  not  treat  of  a  revival  of  business 
after  a  season  of  depression,  nor  of  a  revival 
of  literature  after  an  age  of  illiteracy,  nor  of 
a  revival  of  the  life  of  the  body  after  an 
apparent  cessation  of  vital  functions  from 
any  cause  whatever;  but  that  revivals  of 
religion  are  to  be  considered.  But  as  the 
word  religion  is  so  comprehensive  that  it 
may  be  applied  to  any  form  of  faith  or 
system  of  worship,  from  those  of  the  savage 
heathen  to  those  non-Christian  ones  of  civi- 
lized peoples,  it  may  be  well  that  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  Christian  religion  is  being 
considered. 

The  word  revival  is  commonly  used  to 
designate  a  renewed  interest  in  religious 
subjects,  or  a  period  of  religious  awakening. 
This  may  be  restricted  to  a  single  individual 
or  may  extend  to  a  number  of  persons  and 
embrace  communities  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  It  indicates  that,  as  relates  to  the 
individual  or  the  community,  there  is  the 
absence  of  a  truly  Christian  experience,  or 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  spiritual  life. 
The  Revelator,  in  the  messages  he  conveys  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  clearly  points 
to  such  spiritual  decline  in  that  early  age  of 
the  history  of  the  church.  To  one  of  them 
the  message  is,  "  1  have  somewhat  against 
thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love." 
When  this  can  be  said  of  a  whole  community 
of  believers,  there  is  need  of  a  revival.  This 
Apostolic  Age  was  followed  by  the  Middle 
Ages,  often  called  the  Dark  Ages  because  of 
the  decline  of  "spiritual  religion  during  that 


period.  Decline  there  was,  but  not  extinc- 
tion. The  spiritual  life  was  preserved  in 
individuals  and  small  communities,  and  at 
times  burst  forth  into  more  extensive  reform 
movements.  The  Albigenses  and  the  Wal- 
denses  were  probably  the  most  striking  and 
extensive  examples  of  the  preservation  and 
revival  of  spiritual  religion  during  those 
ages.  The  1 5th  century  witnessed  the  spirit 
ual  light  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  Wycliffee 
in  England  and  Savonarola  in  Italy;  men 
who  were  themselves  revived  and  sought 
to  revive  others;  altho  no  very  extensive 
revival  immediately  followed.  In  the  next 
century  the  great  revival  known  as  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation  followed  the  spiritual 
awakening  of  Martin  Luther.  One  of  the 
most  marked  periods  of  that  awakening 
occurred  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Rome, 
and  was  laboriously  ascending  on  his  knees 
the  staircase  of  Pilate,  and  heard  an  inward 
voice  say:  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

The  gathering  together  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  a  revival.  William  Penn,  in 
his  preface  to  the  journal  of  George  Fox, 
after  a  brief  review  of  religion  and  the 
Christian  church  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, says:  "And  the  children  of  the 
reformers,  if  not  the  reformers  themselves, 
betook  themselves  very  early  to  earthly  pol- 
icy and  power  to  uphold  and  carry  on  their 
reformation  that  had  been  begun  with  spirit- 
ual weapons;  which,  I  have  often  thought, 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  the 
reformation  made  no  better  progress,  as  to 
the  life  and  soul  of  religion.  For  whilst  the 
reformers  were  lowly  and  spiritually  minded, 
and  trusted  in  God,  and  looked  to  Him  and 
lived  in  his  fear,  and  consulted  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  nor  sought  deliverance  in  their 
own  way,  there  were  daily  added  to  the 
Church  such  as,  one  might  reasonably  say, 
should  be  saved."  After  some  account  of 
the  "Seekers"  and  "Ranters,"  he  adds: 
"  It  was  about  that  very  same  time  .  .  .  that 
the  eternal,  wise  and  good  God  was  pleased 
in  his  infinite  love,  to  honor  and  visit  this 
benighted  and  bewildered  nation  with  his 
glorious  day-spring  from  on  high;  yea  with 
a  most  sure  and  certain  sound  of  the  word 
of  light  and  life,  through  the  testimony  of  a 
chosen  vessel,  to  an  effectual  and  blessed 
purpose,  can  many  thousands  say.  Glory  be 
to  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  ever!"  Of 


this  "chosen  vessel"  and  his~fellow  laborers 
Penn  says:  "They  were  changed  men  them- 
selves before  they  went  about  to  change 
others.  Their  hearts  were  rent  as  well  as 
their  garments  changed,  and  they  knew  the 
power  and  work  of  God  upon  them."  "The 
bent  and  stress  of  their  ministry  was  con- 
version to  God,  regeneration,  and  holiness." 

Every  revival  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whether  it  be  the  regeneration  of  an 
individual  sinner  or  the  quickening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  believer;  or  whether  it 
embraces  a  whole  community  or  country. 
Yet,  as  men  are  free  agents,  his  work  can  be 
resisted  and  hindered,  or  encouraged  and 
promoted,  by  our  attitude  toward  it.  We 
have  need  to  recollect  also  that,  while  He 
can  and  does  operate  directly  upon  human 
hearts  and  consciences,  He  very  often  works 
through  human  instrumentalities.  Because 
of  the  use  of  certain  methods,  which  seem 
to  be  chosen  by  men  rather  than  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  which  tend  rather  to  hinder  His 
work  than  to  promote  it,  the  word  revival 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  with  some.  Its 
use  has  come  to  be  applied  to  a  prolonged 
series  of  meetings,  continuing  from  night 
to  night,  in  which  unusual  methods  of  appeal  , 
are  used  whose  purpose  is  to  produce  in  a 
congregation  a  high  state  of  mental  and 
emotional  excitement.  Before  becoming  a 
Friend,  the  writer  of  this  article  conducted 
what  are  known  as  "revivals,"  winter  after 
winter.  It  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  deny 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  such  meetings  for 
his  own  purposes:  but  the  writer  is  forced  to 
admit  that  few  permanent  fruits  could  be 
found  after  the  space  of  a  few  months.  The 
religion  of  Christ  appeals  to  and  affects  the 
whole  man — heart,  conscience,  will,  intellect, 
and  even  the  body.  A  revival  which  reaches 
only  the  emotions,  and  does  not  take  hold 
of  the  conscience  and  the  will,  is  lacking  in 
its  appeal  to  the  intellect.  On  the  other  hand 
a  revival  of  intellectual  interest  in  religious 
subjects  may  exist,  which  fails  to  grip  the 
heart,  and  leaves  the  will  and  conscience 
unaffected.  That  the  revival  experienced 
and  promoted  by  Friends,  in  the  rise  of  our 
Society,  was  all  comprehensive  may  be  seen 
in  the  article  of  William  Penn  from  which 
quotations  have  been  made.'  He  further 
says:  "Two  things  are  to  be  briefly  touched 
upon,  the  doctrine  they  taught,  and  the 
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example  they  led  among  all  people.  .  .  .  I 
First,  repentance  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God,  which  comprehends  three  ope- 
rations. First,  a  sight  of  sin.  Secondly,  a 
sense  and  godly  sorrow  for  it.  Thirdly,  an 
amendment  for  the  time  to  come.  This 
was  the  repentance  they  preached  and 
pressed,  and  a  natural  result  from  the  prin- 
ciple they  turned  all  people  unto.  For  of 
light  came  sight;  and  of  sight  came  sense 
and  sorrow;  and  of  sense  and  sorrow  came 
amendment  of  life.  Which  doctrine  of 
repentance  leads  to  justification;  that  is 
forgiveness  of  the  sins  that  are  past  through 
Christ,  the  alone  propitiation ;  and  the  sancti- 
fication  or  purgation  of  the  soul  from  the 
defiling  nature  and  habits  of  sin  present; 
which  is  justification  in  the  complete  sense 
of  the  word,  comprehending  both  justifi- 
cation from  the  guilt  of  the  sins  that  are 
past,  as  if  they  had  never  been  committed, 
through  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus;  and  the  creature's  being  made  in- 
wardly just  through  the  cleansing  and  sanc- 
tifying power  and  spirit  of  Christ  revealed 
in  the  soul,  which  is  commonly  called  sancti- 
fication."  These  expressions  point  to  a 
radical  change  in  the  affections,  the  con- 
science, the  will,  and  the  life,  which  is  more 
than  mere  "notions"  about  religion. 

Every  great  revival,  not  excepting  that 
in  which  our  Society  had  its  rise,  has  been 
marred  by  some  excesses  of  a  fanatical  char- 
acter. This  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  wicked  men  and  formal  professors 
of  Christianity  inevitably  aroused  by  such 
a  movement.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most 
modern,  revivals,  even  among  those  calling 
themselves  Friends,  are  largely  promoted 
by  the  use  of  music  and  other  sensational 
means  tended  to  excite  the  emotional  nature. 
Let  it  be  noted  that,  while  deep  and  strong 
emotions  were  undoubtedly  aroused  by  the 
preaching  of  George  Fox  and  his  co-workers, 
they  did  not  resort  to  sensational  methods 
to  draw  the  people  or  to  excite  their  minds 
when  gathered.  Their  dependence  was  not 
upon  music,  mourner's  benches,  card-signing, 
nor  upon  any  similar  things;  but  upon  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  testifying  the 
Truth  through  their  ministry,  and  reaching 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  their  hearers. 

Every  meeting  for  worship  should  be  a 
revival  meeting.  Its  being  such  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  deadened  or  lively  state  of 
those  Christians  who  gather  for  worship. 
If  these  are  spiritually  alive  a  revival  will 
be  experienced,  and  the  unbelievers  who 
may  gather  with  them  will  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  "  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth." 

A  revival  of  interest  in  religious  subjects 


is  not  always  an  evidence  of  a  revival  of 
religion.  Such  an  interest  may  be  aroused  by 
motives  quite  apart  from  the  love  of  God 
and  a  desire  to  worship  and  serve  Him. 
Men  have  argued,  disputed,  contended  and 
fought  over  religious  questions,  who  were 
devoid  of  the  life  and  power  of  true  religion- 
Let  us  not  accept  large  gatherings  at  con- 
ferences, tea  meetings  or  even  Bible  study 
classes  as  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
religious  awakening.  The  social,  literary 
or  intellectual  features  of  such  gatherings 
may  be  the  chief  attraction  to  them,  and 
usually  they  are  held  at  times  when  their 
attendance  will  not  involve  much  sacrifice. 
The  attendance  of  our  meetings  for  worship 
is  a  better  thermometer  by  which  to  test 
the  spiritual  warmth  and  life  of  our  members. 
Our  early  Friends  were  very  zealous  in 
keeping  up  their  meeting  for  worship,  even 
when  such  attendance  was  likely  to  result 
not  only  in  material  loss  but  even  in  im- 
prisonment. As  our  meetings  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worship,  they  may  greatly  revive  us 
even  though  they  are  held  in  silence.  When 
an  interest  is  shown  in  keeping  up  our 
meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline, 
equal  to  that  shown  in  promoting  tea  meet- 
ings, conferences  and  study  classes,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  genuine  revival  of  religion. 

Sacrifice. — He  saved  others;  himself  he 
cannot  save.  His  enemies,  on  the  spot,  didn't 
question  Christ's  miracles.  That  has  been 
left  to  certain  modern  "philosophers"  out  of 
touch  with  the  world  of  to-day.  Non-pro- 
ducers who  idle,  unmoved  by  the  miseries  of 
men.  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
closet  brains  to  do.  The  P.  R.  R.  engineer 
could  save  the  passengers,  but  not  himself. 
The  mother  could  save  the  child,  but  she  is 
dead.  Our  old  grind-stone  down  at  the  shop 
keeps  all  the  tools  in  splendid  shape,  but  is 
getting  smaller  every  day.  This  carbon 
filament  under  which  I  write  is  dying  night 
by  night.  Is  there  a  fellow  working  in  your 
establishment  who  is  trying  to  save  himself? 
What's  your  opinion  of  him?  Cattle  and  men 
are  made  to  be  consumed.  Thousands  of  men 
have  done  for  the  blessing  of  the  world  what 
they  could  not  do  for  themselves.  The 
world  has  been  made  rich  by  men  who  have 
died  poor.  God  laid  down  the  rock  of  sacri- 
fice upon  which  to  build  his  world,  and  his 
own  Son  had  to  stand  upon  that  rock. — 
W.  H.  Ridgway,  in  S.  S.  Times. 

If  the  Lord  sends  trial  to  his  children  He 
goes  with  it;  and  if  He  give  faith  He  tests 
it.  While  we  strive  to  be  rid  of  the  cross 
it  will  bruise  us;  but  if  we  take  it  up  and 
bear  it,  looking  unto  Jesus,  it  will  become  a 
fruit-bearing  tree." 

In  all  thy  thoughts  and  desires,  thy 
actions  and  pursuits,  endeavor  to  "have 
respect  to  the  end;"  and  consider  how  thou 
wilt  appear  before  the  awful  Judge,  from 
whom  nothing  is  hidden. 


SILENCE. 

Instead  of  a  sign,  a  thought, 
Deeply,  sublimely  wrought. 
Instead  of  a  word,  a  deed, 
Born  of  discovered  need. 
Instead  of  a  song,  a  man, 
One  who  can  say,  "  I  am." 
A  king  and  priest  of  right, 
Before  him  day  and  night. 
"With  feet  in  holy  place, 
Gazing  on  holy  face. 
How  still  is  the  Christly  joy, 
Pure  in  its  calm  employ. 
How  hushed  the  silent  song, 
All  day  and  all  night  long. 
In  Him  my  converse  sweet 
Is  speechless,  yet  complete. 

H.  T.  Miller 

A  Personal  Peace  Propaganda. 

BY  WM.  C.  ALLEN. 


During  the  past  few  months  I  have  ma; 
personal  calls  on  people,  who  are  interesli 
in  moral  issues,  in  the  cause  of  Internatioil 
Peace.  These  visits  have  been  made  to  ec| 
cators,  clergymen,  newspaper  men,  and  soi| 
business  men  and  bankers.  They  have  beg 
residents  of  different  cities  where  I  happerl 
to  be.  My  action  was  prompted  by  a  lei 
for  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  accol 
panied  by  the  desire  to  cast  in  my  mite  I 
service,  as  able  to  do  so.  This  article! 
written  to  show  the  realities  and  need  I 
Peace  work. 

In  this  interesting  occupation  I  paitt 
cularly  carry  two  forms  of  literature.  Ci 
is  the  "fi 2,000,000  Destruction,"  fold! 
gotten  out  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  pull 
ished  by  the  New  York  Peace  Society.  1 
most  convincingly  presents  the  economic  1<| 
of  militarism,  even  in  times  of  peace.  I 
never  fails  to  produce  a  profound  impressk  I 
and  doubters  often  suddenly  become  entll 
siastic  when  they  look  at  one  of  the  tellii 
illustrations  that  especially  appeals  to  the! 
1  always  explain  that  some  of  the  biggefl 
brained  men  of  the  country  are  behind  tit 
folder,  and  give  the  names  of  some  of  the! 
intimating  that  men  of  more  modest  capac  II 
can  well  follow  their  suggestions.  I  a  I 
carry  copies  of  "Real  War,"  wherewith  ! 
present  the  horrible  realities  of  hum! 
slaughter,  and  of  its  being  the  very  anl 
thesis  of  human  brotherhood  and  of  IB 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  find  that  "  R I 
War"  is  sometimes  used  by  clergymen  | 
their  sermons,  and  by  Christian  work! 
generally,  so  it  also  has  a  large  place.  Besk  I 
the  above,  the  addresses  of  Elihu  Root  a  I 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia  Universal 
are  very  acceptable,  as  indicating  the  stro  I 
faith  in  the  practibility  of  disarmameiL 
and  also  the  upholding  of  grand  ideals  I 
eminent  men  of  our  generation. 

My  recent  experience  in  a  town  wh<  I 
we  stopped  two  weeks  has  been  sufficieni  I 
typical  to  justify  making  it  the  basis  of  tl| 
little  article.  First,  the  High  School  w| 
visited.  I  have  never  yet  made  such  a  c  I 
on  the  Presidents,  or  Deans  of  Colleges,  Ir- 
on Principals  of  High  Schools,  without  i|j 
ceiving  a  hearty  or  kindly  reception.  ll 
doubt  there  are  exceptions,  but,  as  a  ck 
of  men,  they  are  eager  to  listen  when  th  1 
find  one  has  something  to  say.  The  burd 
of  training  young  people  in  morality  is  ger 
rally  very  close  to  their  hearts.  Many 
them  are  deeply  religious  men.   They  wa 
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information,  tersely  given,  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  moral  evils  of  militarism.  On 
one  subject  some  of  them  are  naturally  not 
strong  from  the  anti-militarist's  point  of 
view,  they  honestly  fail  to  see  how  they  can 
dispense  with  some  semblance  of  military 
training  in  the  athletic  work  of  their  schools. 
They  are  always  interested  when  I  tell  them 
how  the  large  Friends'  schools  and  colleges 
near  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  calisthenics  without  asso- 
ciating the  military  idea  therewith. 

The  Principal  of  this  school  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  rule.  He  maintained  a 
sympathetic  discussion,  and  finally  asked 
me  to  speak  to  a  history  class  then  in  session. 
So  I  went  in  and  told  the  young  folks  of  the 
foolishness,  and  sin,  and  injustices,  of  war, 
as  a  method  of  settling  International  dis- 
putes. 1  started  by  singling  out  and  asking 
a  husky  young  man  in  the  rear  if  it  would  be 
wise  for  a  little  fellow  like  me  to  agree  to 
settle  the  equities  of  a  difference  between 
him  and  myself  by  going  outside  and  having 
a  fight.  Instantly  a  shout  of  laughter  went 
up — it  seemed  he  had  been  in  a  fight  only 
a  few  days  before.  As  one  of  the  teachers 
said,  the  shot  went  home.  Anyhow,  my 
auditors  were  wonderfully  attentive,  and  as 
1  appealed  to  them,  at  the  close,  that  they 
in  this  matter  contribute  their  aid  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  you  could  have  heard  the 
traditional  pin  drop.  Young  people  are  apt 
to  be  very  sensitive  to  a  presentation  of 
the  higher  ideals. 

I  left  with  the  Principal  the  folders  for 
the  bulletin  board — two  folders  are  required, 
so  as  to  exhibit  each  side.  His  eagerness  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  Dean  of  a  large  western 
college  in  another  city  who  arranged  recently 
to  have  a  special  bulletin  board  made  for  the 
folders,  as  there  was  not  room  on  the  regular 
ones.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Superintendents  also 
gladly  use  and  post  these  folders. 

The  next  call  was  on  the  Christian  min- 
ister. He  fully  accepted  the  presentation 
of  my  concern,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bible  and  was  a  man  of  a  gentle  spirit.  He 
had,  in  time  back,  been  somewhat  under 
the  influence  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  had  adopted  the  views  they  so 
actively  teach  on  this  subject.  His  attitude 
was  quite  in  accord  with  what  I  have 
hitherto  observed  that  ministers  in  his  deno- 
mination generally  take. 

Then  followed  a  visit  to  the  Methodist 
minister.  Like  many  clergymen,  he  frankly 
told  me  that  he  knew  little  about  the  subject, 
rather  intimated  that  he  did  not  care  to 
tackle  it,  and  thought  war  was  an  evil,  but 
quite  necessary  sometimes.  He  interjected 
many  objections  to  the  advocacy  of  peace. 
Soon  the  labor  of  love  was  on.  But  there 
is  one  thing  about  these  dear  Methodist 
brethren, — they  have  big  and  open  hearts, 
and  want  to  see  the  Kingdom  extend.  So, 
as  has  been  before  with  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregational ministers,  after  their  objections, 
he  asked  me  to  speak  to  his  people.  This  I 
did  a  few  days  later.  While  I  addressed  the 
meeting  the  old  people  were  quiet,  yet  were 
apparently  not  quite  prepared  to  give  up 
opinions  formed  long  ago.  The  young  men, 
and  many  of  the  young  women,  exhibited 
intense  interest. 


When  I  call  on  a  Presbyterian  minister? 
I  involuntarily  think  of  that  grand  old  vet- 
eran, Theodore  S.  Cuyler,  whom  1  have 
heard  with  tremendous  emphasis  declare  in 
public  that,  "war  is  sin!"  But  somehow 
most  of  his  fellow-preachers  do  not  think 
that  way.  These  dear  Presbyterian  min- 
isters are,  generally  on  this  point,  men  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  spite  of  their  gene- 
rally large  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  almost  invariably  and  ear- 
nestly plead  for  the  assumed  occasional 
righteousness  of  war.  Sometimes  I  tell  them 
they  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  bloody  days 
of  John  Calvin  and  of  the  Covenanters.  I 
will  query  as  to  how  they  will  dispose  of 
certain  direct  commands  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  they  cannot  answer  me.  They 
know  that  to  accept  those  commands  will 
neutralize  the  belief  they  personally  express, 
and  to  reject  them  means  a  disregard  of  the 
precious  book  they  so  dearly  love.  So  they 
just  look  at  me  and  blink.  I  love  them  none 
the  less,  having  myself  been  afflicted  with 
a  belligerent  spirit  when  thinking  myself  in 
the  right.  This  is  a  real  affliction  to  the 
Christian, — so  1  sympathize  with  these  good, 
honest-hearted  men.  The  present  visit  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule;  but  my  new 
acquaintance  parted  from  me  with  a  tender 
quaver  in  his  voice,  thanking  me  for  the 
call. 

For  some  reason  Baptist  ministers  are 
often  very  responsive  to  heart-to-heart  talks 
about  preaching  our  Lord  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  The  only  one  I  personally  knew  who 
loved  to  preach  fire  and  sword  was  so  very 
fiery  that  his  congregation  seemed  really 
glad  when  he  finally  left  them  to  care  for 
another  flock  in  other  pastures.  Probably 
our  Baptist  friends  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  profound  impression  made  by  the 
five  months.  Roger  Williams  was  in  com- 
munion with  them.  Denominational  tradi- 
tions are  strong.  Anyhow,  this  minister  in 
this  town  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a 
little  magazine  of  which  he  is  editor  is  likely 
soon  to  have  extracts  from  "  Real  War." 

I  did  not  at  this  time  get  to  see  the  Ca- 
tholic priest.  Possibly  he  would  have  taken 
the  general  attitude  assumed  by  many  of 
them, — as  far  as  can  be  determined, — first, 
that  war  is  sometimes  a  necessity;  second, 
that  their  people  have  always  stood  for 
peace.  1  do  not  quote  history  under  such 
circumstances.  But  just  on  the  edge  of  this 
town  is  the  Novitiate,  where  young  men  are 
educated  for  the  priesthood.  An  adjacent 
large  winery  is  also  conducted  by  the  bro- 
thers. 1  dodged  the  winery,  and  asked  to 
see  the  Father-rector.  Armed  with  the 
various  insignia  of  office  he  granted  a  kindly 
welcome.  His  expressions  were  those  of  a 
man  fully  impressed  with  the  evils  of  mili- 
tarism. After  endeavoring  to  encourage 
him  to  teach  this  to  the  young  men  under 
his  control,  I  withdrew. 

Your  Episcopal  rector  is  always  a  gentle- 
man. If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  con- 
versation goes  a  way  he  does  not  care  to 
follow,  he  knows  how  to  courteously  intimate 
that  business  elsewhere  may  deprive  him  of 
the  pleasure  of  your  call,  but  if  you  switch 
it  around  to  more  acceptable  channels  he 
will  settle  down  and  listen  with  real  in- 


terest. He  is  sometimes  non-committal  re- 
garding his  own  position  as,  indeed,  are 
often  the  more  cultured  clergy  of  all  sects. 
But  what  gentle  spirits  many  of  these  fine 
men  have!  A  high  percentage  of  these  rec- 
tors have  volunteered  the  information  that 
for  years  they  have  refused  to  use  the  im- 
precatory psalms,  in  the  house  of  worship, 
because  they  have  felt  that  those  stirring 
old  songs  were  not  consistent  with  the  purer 
religion  of  Christ.  My  experience  for  years 
would  indicate  that  fully  one  half  of  the 
Episcopal  rectors  are  strenuous  advocates 
of  peace  principles,  and  are  not  af  raid  to  show 
their  colors. 

My  rector  in  this  particular  town  was  of 
the  latter  type.  He  proved  to  be  an  inte- 
rested member  of  the  N.  Y.  Peace  Society 
temporarily  exiled  from  New  York  City  to 
California,  because  of  ill-health.  His  positive 
views,  and  loyalty  to  his  profession  as  a 
Christian,  were  a  great  tonic.  We  parted 
after  a  delightful  conversation. 

Contact  with  many  clergymen  in  a  good 
many  years  has  created  the  opinion  that  a 
Theological  Seminary  does  not,  of  itself, 
impart  a  clear  perception  as  to  the  funda- 
mental teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
regarding  the  sins  which  create  war,  and  the 
sins  which  war  produces.  Sometimes,  it 
actually  seems  as  if  the  art  of  rhetoric  ac- 
quired in  schools  is  used  in  the  endeavor  to 
defeat  the  advocate  of  peace.  Many  of  the 
clergy  want  to  discuss  only  the  economic 
issues  involved,  and  to  primarily  treat  the 
subject  as  a  social  proposition, they  feel  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  ideals.  1  often  remind 
them  that  the  idealist  always  precedes  re- 
forms. No  doubt  their  helpless  and  timid 
handling  of  the  subject  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  church  lacks  power,  to-day,  and  is 
so  lightly  regarded  by  those  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  development  of  human  Bro- 
therhood. On  the  other  hand,  I  would  say 
that,  as  a  class,  the  laity  are  more  frequently 
definite  in  their  understanding  and  expres- 
sions. The  thoughtful  layman  simply  and 
quickly  acknowledges  the  evils  of  militarism 
and  generally  emphatically  condemns  its 
wickedness  and  folly.  Amongst  both  clergy 
and  laity  are  many  splendid  men  who  have 
been  livingly  quickened  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  this  matter,  and  their  number  has  per- 
ceptibly increased  within  the  past  ten  years. 
In  some  towns,  like  my  own  of  Redlands, 
California,  ministers  are  mostly  Peace  men 
— in  many  others  they  are  nearly  all  belie- 
vers in  militarism,  or  apparently  fail  to  grasp 
the  Christian  ideals  thereon. 

Personal  experience  cannot  be  accepted 
as  indicating  the  actual  situation.  But  much 
intercourse  with  men,  and  observation,  sug- 
gests that  people  desire  to  see  an  interna- 
tional police  force  established,  and  disar- 
mament effected  about  in  the  following  or- 
der. First  are  the  lawyers.  Probably  they 
magnify  their  office,  but  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  clear  protest  against  the  crudeness  and 
bestiality  of  war,  in  comparison  with  judicial 
procedure  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  Next — if  not  on  the  same  level — 
we  find  educators.  The  higher  the  moral 
land  intellectual  faculties  have  been  trained, 
the  broader  mostly  become  the  sympathies, 
and  generally  the  larger  is  the  willingness 
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to  accept  the  new  dispensation  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  underlying  hope  of  civilization. 
Then,  in  another  group,  follow  physicians 
who  commonly  feel  that  their  calling  is  to 
save  men's  lives,  not  to  destroy.  With  them 
are  great  bankers — those  not  engaged  in 
placing  government  loans.  With  them  also 
can  be  classed  great  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, excepting  such  as  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  armaments  and  munitions 
of  war.  Most  all  of  the  above  are  intelligent 
pacifists,  and  are  not  timid  but  emphatic  in 
the  expression  of  their  profound  convictions 
on  the  subject.  Less  likely  to  agree  with 
them  or  to  frankly  admit  the  sinfulness  of 
preparing  for  or  engaging  in  mutual  slaughter 
is  the  "man  on  the  street,"  and  workingmen 
excepting  Socialists  who  are  all  peace  men. 
After  the  working  population  considered  as 
groups,  follow  those  who  do  not  see  so  far, 
the  smaller  bankers  and  business  men.  In- 
cluded in  this  latter  group  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  list,  is  the  clergy.  It  is  remarkable 
that  other  professional  and  educated  men 
appear  to  have  a  far  higher  percentage  of 
individuals  with  modern  thought  regarding 
this  matter  than  do  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there 
are  many  notable  exceptions.  No  doubt  if 
every  pulpit  in  Christendom  would  vigo- 
rously denounce  the  cowardice  of  armed 
peace  and  the  devilish  nature  of  war,  it,  as 
a  system,  with  all  its  train  of  moral  and  fi- 
nancial evils,  would  soon  be  abolished  from 
Christian  lands. 

When  the  clergy  bodily  swing  into  line  all 
will  be  well.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  they  will  do  so. 
Human  passions  on  one  hand,  and  apathy 
on  the  other,  must  everywhere  finally  yield 
to  the  triumphant  advance  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Head  Over, All  Things  to  the  Church. 

If  you  would  know  what  to  think  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  what  ought  to  be 
your  relation  thereto,  read  Ephesians  i: 
1 5-23 : "  I  also,  after  I  heard  of  your  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love  unto  all  the  saints, 
cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making 
mention  of  you  in  my  prayers;  that  the  God 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
glory,  may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
Him,  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  being 
enlightened;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the 
hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of 
the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power, 

.  .  .  which  He  wrought  in  Christ, 
when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  set 
Him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come:  and  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  Him  to 
be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all."  There  it  is:  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church. 
All  ye  that  would  be  with  Him  as  recipients 
of  his  grace  and  heirs  of  his  salvation  may 
get  from  this  passage  the  suggestion  of  your 
proper  estimate  of  the  Church  and  your 
relation  to  it. — Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 


Extracted  for  "The  Friend." 
Gloucester,  Eleventh  Month  15th,  1895. 
To  Senator  Hoar,  Worcester,  Mass. : 

"In  Russia,  a  body  of  people  (the  Douk- 
hobors)  quite  unconnected  with  Friends 
have  lately  refused  to  bear  arms;  but  along 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  kill 
one  another,  they  have  adopted  Count 
Tolstoi's  teaching  that  all  government  is 
abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  I 
had  some  little  talk,  when  at  Moscow,  with 
Count  T.  on  this  subject,  but  could  find 
no  common  basis  to  argue  from.  He  has  an 
idea  that  civilization,  which  admits  of  so 
many  existing  evils,  is  itself  the  cause  of 
evil,  and  so  would  do  away  with  it.  Of 
course  he  is  inconsistent;  just  as  a  man 
would  necessarily  be  who  tried  to  do  away 
with  gravitation.  Thus,  he  resorts  to  the 
press  constantly,  to  spread  his  opinions;  but 
how  he  could  have  type  founding  and  paper- 
making,  etc.,  etc.,  without  even  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization,  passes  my  com- 
prehension. So  with  money.  He  looks  on 
it  as  inherently  sinful,  and  so  has  as  little 
to  do  with  it  as  possible;  though  here  again, 
of  course,  he  cannot  get  away  from  the  thing, 
though  he  may  from  the  name.  Andrew 
D.  White  visited  him  not  long  before  he  left 
Russia,  and  I  fear  lost  patience  with  his 
unpractical  ideas.  Yet  behind  and  under- 
neath all  this  there  is  something  really  good 
in  him;  and  a  sympathetic  power,  which  has 
a  great  reach  over  most  of  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  him. 

"It  is  very  hard  for  an  American  or  an 
Englishman  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
a  Russian  nobleman  who  desires  to  live  a 
life  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  He 
begins  on  a  level  far  below  ours;  that  is,  he 
is  about  where  men  of  the  same  class  were 
in  Europe — or  at  least  in  England — three 
or  four  centuries  ago.  We  ought  not,  then, 
to  judge  a  man  by  where  he  is,  but  by  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  moving.  And  by  this 
standard  Tolstoi  deserves  our  deep  respect. 
By  the  way,  I  recollect  remarking  to  him,  in 
course  of  a  walk  across  Moscow,  that  there 
were  two  ways  in  which  we  may  describe  a 
stone  of  ore.  We  may  say:  'This  stone  is 
of  value,  for  five  per  cent,  of  it  is  gold;'  ox, 
'There  isn't  much  good  in  this  stone.  Why, 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  it  is  rubbish!'  He  said 
'You  are  right.  We  ought  to  look  at  the 
gold,  and  not  at  the  rubbish!'  By  and  by, 
as  we  were  standing  on  the  foot-plate  of  a 
tram  car,  he  turned  suddenly  upon  me,  and 
looking  me  full  in  the  eyes,  said:  'Why  did 
you  say  that  to  me  about  the  stone  and  the 
gold?'  I  was  forced  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  and  admit  that  what  1  had  in  mind  was 
that  it  might  do  him  good  to  come  to  Eng- 
land and  see  some  other  phases  of  society 
than  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  Russia;  but  that  any  benefit  he  might 
derive  thus,  would  depend  on  his  own  state 
of  mind.  If  he  looked  at  the  defects  of  our 
friends,  he  would  find  plenty  to  occupy  him, 
for  they  are  not  perfect;  but  if  he  were  dis- 
posed to  look  at  the  good  side,  it  would  help 
him.    He  assented  to  this. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  run  on  with 
this  gossip,  but  Tolstoi  is  so  remarkable  a 
man  that  I  believe  thou  wilt  excuse  me  for 
doing  so.     He  is  narrow-minded  in  some 


directions  (as  we  all  are,  inherently!)  a: 
to  see  something  outside  of  Russia  wot 
tend  to  broaden  his  views  on  the  real  effec 
of  civilization  as  distinguished  from  sor 
of  its  diseases!" — Letters  and  Memoirs 
John  Bellows,  page  264. 

For  "  The  Friend. 

The  Bow  Unstrung. 

The  ancient  archer  bore  on  his  arm  and 
his  quiver  his  tried  bows  and  arrows,  a; 
when  a  bow  was  not  needed  for  immedia 
use  it  was  not  bent  and  the  cord  was  n 
stretched  to  its  utmost  tension;  but, 
protect  its  strength,  the  bow  was  unstrur 
So  it  is  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord  wh 
not  in  immediate  use,  for  their  own  presi 
vation,  they  are  not  bent  and  stretched 
exercise  to  their  utmost  tension,  but  are 
bows  unstrung  in  the  hands  of  their  Mast 
The  tried  servants  of  the  Lord  know  tht 
seasons  when  they  are  unstrung  as  well 
they  know  the  times  when  they  are  broug 
under  a  weighty  exercise  for  minister 
service.  During  these  seasons  of  rest  th 
are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  common  a 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but  they  are  r 
expected  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  t 
Master,  but  are  to  be  borne  about  by  Hi 
ready  at  any  time  to  be  brought  under 
exercise  for  service.  But  some  instrumei 
get  out  of  the  Master's  hands,  and  engage 
business  with  too  much  zeal,  and  allow  th 
minds  and  hearts  to  become  separated  frc 
God  by  love  of  home,  or  love  of  reading, 
love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  they  becoi 
dull  of  hearing  and  dull  of  feeling,  and  c 
not  found  in  condition  to  be  brought  unc 
right  exercise  or  tension  for  service  wh 
desired  of  the  Lord.  This  is  the  case  wi 
many  ministers  in  our  society  to-day.  A 
minister  who  abides  with  the  Master,  a 
rests  feelingly  and  trustingly  in  his  han« 
does  not  need  to  be  placed  on  a  commit! 
to  be  brought  into  service,  and  will  not  ne 
to  say :  "  Some  way  it  seems  easier  to  enga 
in  service  when  placed  on  a  committei 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  are  f 
recognized  ministers  in  the  Society  of  Frier 
to-day  who  are  in  a  condition  to  be  broug 
under  a  real,  weighty,  religious  exercise 
concern  by  the  Lord  Almighty,  and  the  fi< 
is  largely  barren  of  those  whom  he  has  st 
forth.  It  has  become  the  custom  with  ma 
to  attend  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetir 
away  from  home,  who  when  seen  there  ; 
not  recognized  as  those  sent  out  with 
special  message.  Yea,  there  is  much  m 
istry  among  even  conservative  Friends  whi 
comes  as  from  bows  unstrung,  and  mu 
comes  from  an  exercise  and  concern 
which  man  is  the  author.  It  is  the  place 
all  ministers  in  the  Masters'  service  to  w. 
patiently  in  Him  till  He  will,  and  till  ] 
bring  under  exercise  and  concern.  Bo 
unstrung,  or  strung  of  man,  are  known 
such  wherever  they  go. 

D.  F.  White! 

Plainfield,  Indiana. 


I  f  we  leave  eternity  out  of  our  calculatic 
and  provide  only  for  time,  we  may  have  c 
reward  in  present  pleasure  and  present  si 
cess,  but  when  death  comes  where  will  t 
reward  be? 
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TEMPERANCE. 
A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Vhitson,  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
riends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
elphia.   

"While  youv'e  been  reared  on  sunny  heights 
Beyond  the  reach  of  sinful  sway, 
Remember,  in  the  vale  below 
Are  souls  on  whom  no  ray  of  light 
Has  ever  dawned;  but  through  long  night 
Have  wandered  od,  have  groped  for  day; 
And  while  your  path  is  safe  and  bright, 
They  face  temptations  all  the  way." 


Election  Returns  show  the  extent  and 
lagnitude  of  the  anti-liquor  movement 
hroughout  the  United  States.  Undoubted- 
/  the  movement  is  gaining  ground.  Its 
nportance,  politically,  was  never  before  so 
onspicuous.  It  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
/ith  in  every  state  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Tie  Liquor  Dealers  are  claiming  victories, 
ut  their  rejoicing  is  in  the  consciousness  of 
eprieve  only,  and  not  that  of  immunity 
rom  doom.  Wherever  they  have  halted  the 
nward  march  by  preventing  the  passage  of 
rohibition  laws  or  local  option  regulations 
hey  have  shouted  "victory,"  and  seem  to 
hink  the  tide  of  progress  has  turned  again 
ito  the  deep  because  their  sandy  barrier 
as  not  yet  been  swept  away.  In  a  number 
f  places,  local  conditions  have  shown  a 
etrogression  of  anti-liquor  sentiment,  but 
hese  are  like  the  little  coves  where  the  water 
ddies  for  a  moment  until  caught  once  more 
i  the  onward  current.  The  real  victories 
ave  been  with  the  temperance  forces, 
"here  was  never  more  to  inspire  them  with 
anfidence  in  their  ultimate  triumph;  never 
:ss  to  discourage  them  in  the  outlook. 


The  most  significant  triumph  in  the  coun- 
•y  was  in  Oklahoma,  where  the  liquor  forces 
f  the  nation  massed  their  strength  for  the 
doption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
iding  for  taking  the  state  out  of  the  pro- 
ibition  ranks  and  placing  it  in  the  license 
3lumn.  The  liquor  men  failed  by  40,000 
otes  and  Oklahoma  remains  a  "dry"  state, 
rohibition  was  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
on  of  Oklahoma  when  it  became  a  State, 
he  liquor  men  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
submission  in  the  hope  of  changing  the 
erdict  and  opening  the  State  to  saloons, 
hey  were  defeated,  and  Oklahoma  is  in 
le  "dry"  column  to  stay.  (Negroes  were 
ot  allowed  to  vote.) 

A  significant  triumph  was  achieved  in 
Sebraska,  where  county  local  option  was  an 
sue  in  the  election  of  governor.  Dahlman, 
'emocrat  and  "wet,"  was  defeated  by 
ldrich,  Republican  and  local  optionist.  It 
ill  be  recalled  that  Wm.  J.  Bryan  repudi- 
ted  Dahlman's  candidacy  and  advocated 
ie  election  of  Aldrich. 
Another  splendid  victory  for  temperance, 
acency  and  good  government  was  in  Ten- 
essee,  where  Ben  Hooper  defeated  Senator 
aylor  for  governor.   For  the  third  time  in 
ie  history  of  the  state  the  voters  elected  a 
epublican  governor,  not  because  he  is  a 
epublican,  but  because  he  is  opposed  to 
ie  policy  of  the  notorious  Governor  Pat- 
ron, opposed  to  liquor  domination  and  in 
vor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  state-wide 


law  against  saloons.  In  the  election  of 
Hooper  the  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  lose 
the  hope  of  success  in  winning  that  State 
back  into  the  saloon  column. 

Another  victory  was  the  re-election  of 
Governor  Stubbs  in  Kansas.  There  are  few 
men  in  the  country  whom  the  liquor  inter- 
ests hate  so  cordially  as  they  do  the  fighting 
governor  of  Kansas.  Governor  Stubbs  has 
stood  for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory 
law  in  his  State  and  has  journeyed  into  other 
States  to  talk  against  a  government  of,  for 
and  by  the  liquor  trust.  His  re-election  is  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  liquor  forces  of  the 
country. 

In  Ohio  the  temperance  question  was  not 
an  issue  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign, 
neither  have  the  party  lines  been  drawn  in 
recent  years  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
against  the  saloon.  The  county  option  law 
in  that  State  will  remain  on  the  statute  books 
in  spite  of  all  the  howling  of  the  liqour  men. 
County  local  option  in  Ohio  has  come  to 
stay  until  it  is  succeeded  by  even  more 
stringent  laws  against  the  liquor  traffic. 

Even  in  Pennsylvania  the  citadel  of  the 
liquor  trust,  there  is  demoralization,  for  boss- 
ridden  and  beer-ridden  Pennsylvania,  the 
Gibraltar  of  license  and  the  stronghold  of 
the  liquor  forces,  came  within  30,000  votes 
of  electing  W.  H.  Berry  for  governor.  In 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  Republican  party  and  the  liquor 
interests.  They  dovetail  perfectly.  Penn- 
sylvania can  be  counted  on  for  a  Republican 
majority,  of  anywhere  from  100,000  to 
500,000.  But  the  revolt  came  this  year  and 
Berry,  independent  and  anti-liquor  candi- 
date, backed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
swept  the  State  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Idaho,  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Brady  means  the  submission  and  adoption 
of  a  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Governor  Brady  is  a  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  temperance  man,  as  is  evident 
when  he  said  in  a  recent  speech,  "  I  would 
ten  thousand  times  rather  be  defeated  by  a 
'dry'  minority  than  to  be  elected  governor 
for  twenty  years  by  a  'wet'  majority."  In 
a  public  statement  during  the  campaign, 
Governor  Brady  declared  that  he  was  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
returns  from  Florida  show  that  the  white 
people  of  that  State  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  prohibition,  but  the  indications  are 
that  more  than  40,000  negro  "wet"  votes, 
which  the  liquor  interests  were  able  to 
secure  by  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  in 
each  case,  is  too  large  for  the  temperance 
white  vote  to  overcome. 

In  Texas  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
men  elected  to  the  legislature  are  in  favor 
of  state-wide  prohibition. 

In  Washington,  the  returns  indicate  that 
the  "dry"  forces  have  practically  swept 
the  state — sweeping  such  cities  as  Belling- 
ham,  with  45,000  population,  and  Everett, 
with  25,000  population,  into  the  no-license 
column. — American  Issue. 


Further  Reports  gleaned  from  the 
Associated  Prohibition  Press  are  as  follows: 

Oregon. — Constitutional  Probihition  lost 
by  about  15,000,  due  in  large  measure  to 
failure  of  locally  "dry"  counties  to  support 


referendum.  Powerful  anti-Prohibition  in- 
fluence of  daily  press,  led  by  notorious,  but 
influential,  Portland  Oregonian,  revealed 
chief  strategy  of  liquor  interests,  intimidation. 

Utah. — State  Prohibition,  leading  issue  of 
campaign,  indefinitely  postponed  by  defeat 
of  friendly  candidates.  Curious  situation — 
Democrats  in  1908  opposed  to  Prohibition, 
this  year  supported  it,  while  Republicans, 
pledged  to  Prohibition  in  1908,  this  year 
fought  it  with  all  the  treacherous  energy 
at  their  disposal. 

Florida. — Constitutional  Prohibition  de- 
feated by  about  4,000  majority,  largely  by 
coerced  vote  of  purchasable  negroes  at 
Jacksonville  and  other  points.  Hillsboro 
county,  including  Tampa,  now  the  largest 
city  of  Florida,  voted  for  a  dry  state  by 
large  margin. 

Missouri. — Constitutional  Prohibition 
voted  down  by  at  least  1 50,000  majority, 
more  than  half  of  this  given  by  St.  Louis, 
the  rest  partly  by  license  cities  and  partly  by 
the  vote  of  locally  "dry"  counties.  One 
million  dollars  spent  by  brewers  decided 
the  election. 

Arizona. — State  Prohibition  and  woman 
suffrage  both  defeated  in  Constitutional 
convention. 

California. — Half  of  remaining  license 
precincts  of  Los  Angeles  reported  as  voiing 
no  license. 

Delaware. — Rural  New  Castle  county, 
only  license  territory  in  State  outside  of 
Wilmington,  voted  to  remain  wet. 

Illinois. — "United  Societies"  (backed  by 
Chicago  brewers)  claimed  election  of  90 
per  cent,  of  their  endorsed  candidates, 
while  attitude  of  new  Legislature  toward  a 
county  Prohibition  bill  is  not  yet  certain. 

Indiana. — Democrats,  victorious,  an- 
nounce repeal  of  present  county  option  law 
at  once,  which  became  a  political  orphan 
when  the  Republicans  threw  overboard  all 
reference  to  it  in  their  1910  platform. 

New  Mexico. — Prohibition  defeated  in 
Constitutional  convention. 

North  Dakota. — Governor  John  Burke, 
reputed  to  be  sincere  administrator  of  State 
Prohibition  law,  re-elected  for  third  time. 

South  Carolina. — Greenville  and  county 
of  same  name  vote  out  dispensary,  and  for 
no  license,  leaving  only  four  license  or  dis- 
pensary counties  out  of  forty-two  in  the 
State. 


In  both  Florida  and  Oregon  county  op- 
tion prevails  and  for  the  present,  at  {east, 
the  people  are  satisfied  with  it.  The  amusing 
feature  of  the  result  in  these  states  is  that 
the  liquor  men  are  claiming  a  victory,  while 
in  Ohio  they  are  fighting  against  the  very 
conditions  which  they  fought  for  in  Oregon 
and  Florida. — American  Issue. 


"Colonel"  Gilmore  says:  "There  is 

not  a  sentence  in  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to 

Revelation,  that  forbids  mankind  maki^v 

or  using  wine  or  strong  drink."  Merly 

colonel,  if  that  were  true,  what  of  it'  \ 

.  '        .  m  ',    ,  that  the 

is  not  a  sentence  in  all  that  same^i  0f  tno 

to  forbid  the  sale  of  giant  fire,  oldon  times. 

babies,  to  forbid  the  sale  of    but  were  only 

body  and  everybody,  to  fori'0.  fin'  ^J™*; 

.        '  c  with  our  baviour. 

mobiles  at  seventy-five  ^  of  our  los8  ia 
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crowded  streets,  to  forbid  railroad  pools  or 
rebates,  to  forbid  a  thousand  and  one  things 
that  civilized  law  in  the  twentieth  century 
does  and  must  forbid. 


On  being  told  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  that 
he  was  a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  Frances  Willard  is  re- 
ported to  have  asked  him  if  it  was  his  home 
influence  that  made  him  such.  His  reply 
was:  "No,  I  think  it  was  because  I  always 
felt  I  had  a  better  use  for  my  head."  The 
use  he  had  put  his  head  to  is  sufficient  evid- 
ence that  his  opinion  was  a  wise  one. 


One  Million  Essays. — More  than  one 
million  young  people  contributed  essays  to 
the  prize  contests  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  this 
year  on  the  subject  of  alcohol,  its  effects,  etc. 

The  Drawing  Power  of  the  Cross. 

When  Alexander  Dowie,  the  self-styled 
Elijah  the  Third  and  Great  Apostle,  came  to 
conquer  New  York,  he  arrived  in  a  private 
car,  lived  sumptuously  at  an  expensive 
hotel,  and  drove  around  in  great  style  and 
comfort,  while  his  followers  arrived  after  a 
night  of  travel  in  day  coaches,  went  without 
breakfast,  and  walked  the  streets  distri- 
buting literature.  Dowie  made  himself  rich 
at  the  expense  of  his  followers.  Christ 
made  "himself  poor  that  we  through  his 
poverty  might  become  rich."  Dowie  saved 
himself  and  could  not  save  others;  Christ 
saved  others  and  so  could  not  save  himself. 

Wherever  we  see  the  cross  uplifted  through- 
out the  world,  there  we  know  that  the  story 
of  the  Crucified  had  been  made  known; 
wherever  Christ  is  lifted  up  in  speech  and  in 
life,  there  men  are  drawn  unto  Him.  At  the 
great  Edinburgh  Conference  the  question 
was  asked:  "What  is  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  that  is  most  effective  in  winning  men 
to  Christ?"  The  answer  was:  "The  story 
of  the  Son  of  God  giving  his  life  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  men  that  they  might  live."  This 
it  is,  when  men  understand  it,  that  breaks 
their  hard  hearts,  and  wins  their  love  and 
surrender. 

In  other  religions  there  are  martyrs  to 
their  faith,  but  in  none  is  there  the  Sinless 
One  voluntarily  giving  his  life  for  the  lives 
of  his  followers.  The  picture  of  the  great 
love  of  God  as  manifested  on  the  cross  in 
contrast  to  the  terrible  results  of  the  sin  of 
man  in  the  murder  of  the  Son  of  God — these 
are  the  facts  that  make  the  cross  "  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth."  No  other  religion  has  anything 
like  it  in  message  and  power. 

Christ  on  the  cross  impresses  a  twofold- 
missionary  message:  first,  the  call  to  all 
men — of  every  nation  and  race  and  class — 
to  come  to  Him  for  pardon  and  for  life; 
second,  the  call  to  every  follower  to  go  and 
spread  the  Gospel  of  the  cross  until  all  men 
p^ve  been  drawn  unto  Him.   Is  there  either 
Shalpof  this  message  that  you  are  neglecting? 
by  our  neg.  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh" 
save  others^,ect  or  indifference?   If  we  would 
Delavan    Le^  cannot  spare  ourselves. — 
N.  Y.,  in  S.  S/'Nard    Pierson,  Brooklyn, 

 \Times. 

One  little  sin  wilV  ~  

hide  God's  whole  face. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


WHAT  THERE'S. TIME  FOR. 
Lots  of  time  for  lots  of  things, 
Though  it's  said  that  time  has  wings. 
There  is  always  time  to  find 
Ways  of  being  sweet  and  kind; 
There  is  always  time  to  share 
Smiles  and  goodness  everywhere; 
Time  to  send  the  frowns  away, 
Time  a  gentle  word  to  say; 
Time  for  helpfulness,  and  time 
To  assist  the  weak  to  climb; 
Time  to  give  a  little  flower. 
Time  for  friendship  any  hour; 
But  there  is  no  time  to  spare 
For  unkindness  anywhere. 


\ 


Our  States,  Their  Names  and  Nick- 
names.— An  examination  of  the  names  of 
our  States  and  Territories  and  a  glance  at 
their  derivation  would  serve  to  give  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  make-up  of  our  United  States 
if  of  no  detailed  history  were  obtainable  in 
books.  All  the  thirteen  original  States  but 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have  names 
directly  borrowed  from  England;  the  central 
States  and  Territories,  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  to  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  are 
of  Indian  nomenclature;  while  the  names 
Florida,  Texas,  California  and  Nevada 
perpetuate  the  recollection  of  former  Span- 
ish occupancy.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  names,  with  the  nicknames  of 
our  commonwealths  and  Territories: 

Alabama — The  name  is  of  Indian  origin, 
signifying  "  Here  We  Rest." 

Arizona  Territory — An  Indian  word  mean- 
ing "Sand  Hills." 

Arkansas — French  and  Indian  word  sig- 
nifying "Bow  of  Smoky  Waters."  It  is 
also  named  the  "  Bear  State,"  from  the 
number  of  these  animals  formerly  found 
there. 

California — From  Spanish  words  mean- 
ing "Hot  Furnace."  Also  called  "Golden 
State." 

Colorado — From  Spanish  word  meaning 
"Colored."  Called  the  "Centennial  State," 
because  admitted  in  1876. 

Connecticut — An  Indian  name  signifying 
"The  Long  River."  The  nicknames  are 
"Freestone  State,"  "Nutmeg  State,"  and 
"  Land  of  Steady  Habits." 

Dakota — Indian  word  meaning  "Allied." 

Delaware — Named  in  honor  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware. It  is  called  "The  Diamond  State," 
from  its  small  size  and  intrinsic  value.  Also 
"Blue  Hen  State." 

Florida — From  the  Spanish,  meaning 
"  Flowery,"  so  called  from  the  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  the  day  (Easter  Sunday)  upon 
which  it  was  discovered.  From  its  shape 
it  is  sometimes  called  "The  Peninsular 
State." 

Georgia — Named  in  honor  of  King  George 
II  of  England.  The  nickname  is  "The 
Empire  State  of  the  South." 

Idaho — Indian,  "Gem  of  the  Mountains." 

Illinois — An  Indian  name  signifying  "A 
Superior  Tribe  of  Men."  The  sobriquet  is 
"Prairie  State,"  also  "Sucker  State." 

Indiana — Is  so  called  from  the  Indians. 
The  nickname  is  "The  Hoosier  State." 

Iowa — An  Indian  word  meaning  "The 
Beautiful  Land."  The  fictitious  name  is 
"  Hawkeye  State. 

Kansas — An    Indian    word  signifying 


"Smoky  Water."  The  sobriquet  is  "(■ 
den  of  the  West." 

Kentucky — An  Indian  word  signify* 
"The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,"  frorrB 
being  a  favorite  Indian  hunting  groiB 
The  nickname  is  "  The  Corn-cracker  StaS 

Louisiana — Named  in  honor  of  M 
Louis  XIV  of  France.  Sobriquet,  "CrH 
State." 

Maine — So  called  from  Maine  in  Fra 
Fictitious  name  is  "The  Pine  Tree  State 

Maryland — Named  in  honor  of  Qi 
Maria,  wife  of  Charles  1 1  of  England. 

Massachusetts — An  Indian  name  sigr 
ing  "Blue  Hills."  The  fanciful  nam 
"The  Bay  State." 

Michigan — An  Indian  word  mea 
"The  Lake  Country."  It  is  nickna 
"The  Lake  State,"  also  "The  Wolv 
State." 

Minnesota — From  the  Indian  word  m 
ing  "Whitish  or  Sky-colored  Water." 
called  "The  Gopher  State." 

Mississippi — An   Indian  word  mea 
"Father  of  Waters."  Nicknamed 
Bayou  State." 

Missouri — An    Indian    word  mea 
"Muddy  Waters." 

Montana — Latin  for  "  Mountainous 
gion." 

Nebraska — An  Indian  word  mea 
"Shallow  Water,"  the  Missouri  and  P 
Rivers  being  of  little  depth. 

Nevada  —  Spanish,    signifying  " 
Clad." 

New  Hampshire — Named  from  H 
shire  County,  England.    The  sobrique 
"The  Granite  State." 

New  Jersey — Named  for  a  grantee 
George  Carteret,  governor  of  the  J  si 
Jersey.    The   sobriquet   is    "The  J 
Blue." 

New  Mexico — Spanish;  named  from 
country  of  Mexico,  meaning  "The  Pla< 
Aztec — God  of  War." 

New  York — Named  in  honor  of  the 
of  York  and  Albany.    It  is  called 
Empire  State." 

North    Carolina — Named,    with  S 
Carolina,  in  honor  of  Charles  I,  of  Engl 
The  fictitious  names  are  "The  Old  N 
State,"  "The  Tar  State,"  and  the 
pentine  State." 

Ohio — An  Indian  word  signifying  "B 
tiful  River."  Nickname,  "  Buckeye  St 

Oklahoma — Cherokee  for  "Home  of 
Red  Men." 

Oregon — Name  derived  from  the  Spa 
for  "Wild  Thyme,"  which  is  abundant  tl 

Pennsylvania — "  Penn's  Woodland"  i 
signification;  the  grantee  was  William  P 
and  the  country  is  covered  with  for 
The  sobriquet  is  "The  Keystone  St« 
from  its  central  position,  like  keystone  c 
arch. 

Rhode  Island — Named  from  the  Is! 
Rhodes  in  the  Mediterranean.  Rhode 
nifies  "A  Rose."  Nicknamed  "  L 
Rhody." 

South   Carolina — Named   in   the  s 
manner  as  North  Carolina,  which  see. 
sobriquet  is  "The  Palmetto  State." 

Tennessee — Derived  from  Indian  w 
signifying  "  River  of  the  Big  Bend." 
nicknamed  "The  Big  Bend  State." 
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exas — Spanish;  said  to  signify  "Friend." 
;  nicknamed  "The  Lone  Star  State." 
tah — Named  from  the  Lite  Indians, 
ermont — From  the  French;  signifying 
•een  Mountains."  It  is  called  the  "Green 
intain  State." 

irginia — Named  for  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
land,  the  "Virgin  Queen."  It  is  nick- 
ted  "The  Mother  of  Presidents,"  also 
le  Old  Dominion." 

Washington — Named  for  the  father  of  his 
ltry. 

rest  Virginia — See  Virginia.  It  is  nick- 
ed "The  Panhandle  State." 
Wisconsin — Named  from  its  principal 
r,  and  that  from  the  Indian  name  mean- 
"Wild  Rushing  Water."  The  fictitious 
e  is  "The  Badger  State." 
ryoming — An  Indian  term  meaning 
rge  Plains." — Selected. 


Divine  Direction. 

od  has  placed  himself  under  special  ob- 
:ions  to  direct  his  children  in  the  path 
afety  and  usefulness.  Inspired  writers 
e  this  truth  in  the  following  passages: 
e  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by 
Lord,  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way." 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He 
1  direct  thy  paths."    "It  is  not  in  man 

walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  Life  is 
ght  with  too  many  and  too  imminent 
s  for  man  to  walk  safely  alone.  Besides 

is  too  short-sighted,  too  weak  and  too 
g  to  escape  the  multiplied  dangers  in 
pathway.  But  the  Christian  must 
:  certain  conditions  if  he  would  enjoy 
)ivine  Guidance. 

lere  must  be  then  a  proper  relation 
attitude  on  his  part  in  order  to  be 
lely  guided  through  life.  "In  all  thy 
;  acknowledge  Him."  That  implies  a 
ber  of  things.  A  saved  relation  to 
>t.  A  willing  witness.  Giving  Him 
right  of  way.  Implicit  confidence, 
lpt  and  hearty  obedience.  Resigna- 
to  one's  lot.  Freedom  from  the  spirit 
mrmuring.  Such  an  acknowledgment 
>rivilege  and  an  obligation, 
en  there  is  the  other  thought  of  man's 
lity.  "It  is  not  in  man  to  direct  his 
."  There  is  no  self-sufficiency  in  this 
er,  but  rather  a  consciously  realized 
ition.  Man's  short-sightedness  ren- 
5elf-guidance  unsafe.  1 1  is  too  hazard- 
iven  to  attempt  it.  Every  one  who 
ried  it  has  failed,  and  has  come  to  grief, 
assuring  to  know  that  God's  guidance 
"ailing.  'And  He  will  direct  thy  steps." 

is  a  gracious  promise,  a  wonderful 
ation  and  a  glowing  benediction.  The 
tian's  guide  is  all-powerful.  He  has 
te  resources  at  his  command,  and 
sses  the  ability  to  marshall  all  needed 
i  for  the  good  of  man.  Then  he  has 
the  advantage  of  being  omniscient, 
ies  the  end  from  the  beginning.  To 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  difficulties, 
irplexities  or  discouragements.  He 
s  a  Christian's  steps  wisely,  success- 

constantly,  triumphantly  and  eter- 
In  view  of  all  these  considerations, 
us  thank  God  and  take  courage." — 
'4.  I 


THE  OPENED  WAY. 

Outside  the  gate  the  Saviour  died, 
That  the  way  might  be  free  and  broad 

For  the  children  of  men  to  his  wounded  side 
And  his  sacrificial  blood. 

His  cross  like  a  far-seen  beacon  stands 

In  the  midst  of  a  world  of  sin; 
And  stretched  out  are  his  bleeding  hands 

To  gather  the  wanderers  in. 

Lily  oj  the  V alley. 

Sins  Greatest  Disaster :  When  ? 
Sin's  greatest  disaster  is  in  its  immediate, 
present  fatality.   No  result  or  consequence 
of  sin  can  exceed  the  havoc  and  destruction 
that  were  wrought  at  the  very  instant  that 
the  sin  was  committed.    We  need  to  re- 
member this  when  we  are  tempted  to  commit 
some  "very  trifling"  act  of  divergence  from 
the  best  that  we  know,  in  the  hope  that  "no 
harm  will  come  of  it."   The  harm  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  future,  but  of  the  present;  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  uncertainty  of  possible 
avoidance,  but  of  deadly,  instant  fact.  To 
suppose  otherwise  would  be  like  exposing 
oneself  to  the  bite  of  a  cobra  or  rattlesnake 
in  the  hope  that,  this  time,  no  trouble  will 
ensue.   The  trouble  is  there  the  instant  the 
deadly  poison  has  been  received  into  one's 
life-blood;  its  outworking  may  take  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  or  may  even  be  overcome  by 
some  powerful  antidote;  but  this  cannot  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  we  have  been  poi- 
soned unto  death  from  the  moment  when 
the  bite  was  first  received.  So  it  is  with  every 
conscious  sin  of  our  lives.  No  sin  was  ever 
committed  from  which  no  harm  came.  The 
harm  was  there  in  its  full,  ripe  deadliness 
simultaneously  with  the  sin, — and  far  more 
quickly  than  any  snake-poison  could  circu- 
late through  the  body  in  one's  blood.  All  sin 
is  of  the  same  sort:  death-dealing.  Nothing 
that  is  wrong  is  trifling.  Our  only  hope  after 
any  sin  is  the  making  confession  of  it  to 
Christ  and  asking  and  receiving  his  for- 
giveness.  Even  then  it  cannot  be  as  though 
the  sin  had  never  been  committed;  but  much 
of  the  onworking  havoc  and  destructive- 
ness  of  the  sin  is  stopped.  Our  only  escape 
from  the  continued  results  of  a  sin  from 
which  we  hoped  no  harm  would  come  is 
our  recognition  that  such  awful  harm  has 
already  been  done  that  we  are  powerless 
before  it,  and  then  our  laying  of  the  whole 
burden  of  our  failure  upon  our  forgiving 
Christ. — 5.  S.  Times. 


The  Tenderness  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  apparently  a  very  common  impression 
that  the  New  Testament  is  full  of  tender- 
ness and  gentleness,  and  love,  and  the  Old 
Testament  of  rigor,  of  justice  and  of  punish- 
ment; that  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament 
represents  a  God  of  infinite  mercy,  the  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Old  Testament  a  God  hard,  in- 
exorable, unsympathetic,  There  is,  perhaps, 
some  color  for  this  impression.  Justice  is  the 
foundation  on  which  mercy  must  be  built. 
Only  a  God  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,  can  forgive  it.  Moral  indif- 
ference is  inconsistent  with  pardon. 

But  it  is  very  certain  that,  historically, 
those  representations  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament  which  are  the  truest  and  most 
sacred  to  us,  are  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Testament;  that  Jesus  himself  does  but  de-l 


velop  in  a  perfected  for  them  germ  truths 
which  are  hidden  in  the  writings  of  Moses, 
of  David  and  of  Isaiah.  Where,  for  example, 
will  one  find  a  more  touching  representation 
of  the  tenderness  of  God  than  in  Christ's 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep?  The  Shepherd 
comes  after  the  sheep,  takes  it  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, bears  it  home  and  summons  his  neigh- 
bors to  rejoice  with  him.  This  picture  has 
so  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  men  that 
it  has  been  repeated  in  sermon,  song,  story 
and  picture,  and  has  not,  to  the  present  day, 
lost  its  beauty  or  its  power.  And  yet  Christ 
does  but  re-paint  that  which  he  found  upon 
David's  canvas:" The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd, 
I  shall  not  want."  He  does  but  re-sing  the 
song  which  Isaiah  sang  before  him:  "He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  Shepherd;  he  shall 
gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead 
those  that  are  with  young." 

If  there  be  a  representation  of  God's  ten- 
derness which  has  taken  even  deeper  hold 
upon  the  human  heart,  it  is  the  one  afforded 
by  that  other  inimitable  parable  in  the  same 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son;  but  as  in  the  acorn  cut  open 
one  finds  the  oak,  with  rootlets,  stem  and 
leaves  complete,  so  this  parable  may  be 
found  enfolded  in  the  seed  that  David  plan- 
ted. "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him." 

In  truth  that  picture  of  God  which  is  of  all 
others  the  tenderest  and  the  sweetest:  which 
draws  us  nearer  to  Him  than  his  portrait  as 
a  Shepherd,  or  even  as  a  Father,  is  the  pic- 
ture afforded  only  by  the  Old  Testament: 
"As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth  so  will 
I  comfort  you."  The  New  Testament  gives 
us  our  charter  to  cry  out  "Our  Father,"  the 
Old  Testament  gives  us  our  charter  to  cry 
out  "Our  Mother  God." 

Wherever,  then,  the  notion  of  a  hard,  relent- 
less and  unsympathizing  God  may  have  come 
from,  it  is  not  fairly  derived  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  character  afforded  by  the 
sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  books. 
— Christian  Union. 


The  man  whose  religious  principles  do 
not  regulate  his  business  transactions  and 
social  intercourse  has  no  religious  principles 
worth  speaking  of. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Twelfth  Month  12th  to 
17th) : 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month 
15th,  at  10  A.  M. 


Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  Eleventh  Month 
29th. 

The  meeting  was  smaller  than  usual,  owing  in 
part  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  several  of  our  Friends  to  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  strength  and  support 
were  unable  to  be  with  us. 

We  were,  however,  favored  with  the  company 
and  services  of  two  ministers  from  other  Quarterly 
Meetings  and  also  several  other  visitors. 

The  occasion  was  one  more  evidence  that  the 
Master  meets  with  us  at  the  old  School  of  the 
Prophets,  as  Burlington  was  termed  in  olden  times. 

The  vocal  exercises  were  varied,  but  were  only 
different  expressions  of  the  same  spirit  of  Truth; 
inciting  us  to  closer  walking  with  our  Saviour. 
But  there  was  a  permeating  sense  of  our  loss  in 
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the  removal  of  our  dear  Friend,  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn, 
whose  well  chosen  words  and  vitalized  sentences 
have  so  frequently  seemed  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
Source  of  Life. 

One  of  our  members  feelingly  quoted  the  words 
relating  to  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus,  "Sor- 
rowing most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more,"  as  expressing 
our  feelings  in  the  realization  that  the  dear  Friend 
whom  we  had  so  long  loved  and  honored  would  be 
seen  by  us  "no  more,"  and  then  quoted  as  applying 
to  her  the  words  she  used  forty  years  before,  at  the 
grave  of  the  speaker's  mother:  "Mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other." 

After  further  allusion  by  a  visiting  minister  to 
our  dear  Friend  and  her  sweet,  cheerful  acceptance 
of  her  trials,  and  their  perfecting  her  Christ-likeness, 
it  seemed  rather  more  than  coincident  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Women's  business  session,  in  reply  to  a 
note  of  love  and  sympathy  sent  her  at  the  time  of 
our  last  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  following  reply 
from  her  was  read:  "Send  my  love  and  my  thanks 
to  those  dear  Friends  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting. 
God  in  his  mercy  and  his  love  pours  out  his  Spirit 
upon  them.  And  the  dear  little  children,  let  them 
come  unto  Thee,  oh,  Father,  and  guard  them  and 
keep  them  all  the  way  through." 

The  publication  of  volume  IV  of  Quaker  Biogra- 
phies prompts  a  further  notice  of  what  is  proving 
to  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  books. 
It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  early  literature  of  the 
Society  to  say  that  it  is  unattractive  in  form  and 
style,  when  presented  to  modern  readers.  Neither 
should  wc  feel  unduly  discouraged  as  to  the  relig- 
ious growth  of  the  present  generation,  that  the 
standard  Friends'  books  are  so  little  read.  Much 
may  be  done  by  selecting,  rearranging  and  con- 
densing the  time  honored  "Lives"  and  "Journals," 
making  them  more  attractive  in  style  and  more 
likely  to  get  a  hearing  in  a  busy  and  book-ridden 
age.  Such  is  the  object  of  the  present  series.  Some 
of  the  biographies  have  been  re-written  in  briefer 
form,  others  are  pure  .abridgements,  the  actual 
language  of  the  originals  being  carefully  preserved. 

About  half  of  volume  IV  is  devoted  to  the  story 
of  Stephen  Grellet's  life,  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ingly interesting  narratives  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
field  of  religious  biographies.  The  most  careful 
curtailment  failed  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  a 
twenty  or  thirty  page  tract.  The  present  abridg- 
ment is  likely  to  prove  a  most  acceptable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  Friendly  missionary  work  of  the 
olden  type.  This  last  volume  contains  this,  with 
shorter  accounts  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Rebecca  Jones  and  others,  and  very  clearly  illus- 
trates our  Society's  conception  of  the  right  qualifi- 
cation for  religious  labor. 

The  contents  of  the  volumes,  omitting  compilers' 
names,  is  as  follows: 

Vol.  I. — George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Margaret 
(Fell)  Fox,  The  Barclays. 

Vol.  II.- — Isaac  and  Mary  Penington,  Richard 
Davies,  Mary  Fisher  and  Elizabeth  Hooten,  Thomas 
Ellwood,  William  Edmundson,  John  Roberts, 
Youthful  Disciples,  Francis  Howgill,  Edward  Bur- 
rough  and  Boston  Martyrs. 

Vol.  III. — John  Woolman,  Thomas  Chalkley, 
Thomas  Story,  Mary  Pryor,  Anthony  Benezet, 
Indian  Embassys,  Samuel  Emleu,  Exiles  of  Vir- 
ginia, Arthur  Howell,  John  Churchman. 

Vol.  IV. — Rebecca  Jones,  The  Fothergills,  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  Nicholas  Wain,  Daniel  Wheeler,  Stephen 
Grellet. 

For  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street, 
Phila.,  or  at  the  Institute.  Seventy-five  cents  each; 
by  mail,  ei  ghty-six  cents. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  third  and  last  session  of 
the  Sixty-first  Congress  began  at  Washington  on  the 
5th  inst.  It  is  stated  action  upon  the  tariff  question 
will  be  one  of  the  important  subjects  to  be  considered. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  the  population 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  7,665,111,  according 
to  statistics  of  the  13th  census.  This  is  an  increase 
of  1,362,996,  or  21.6  per  cent.,  over  6,302,115  in 
1900.  The  increase  from  1890  to  1900  was  19.9 
per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  the  populalion  of 
the  whole  United  States  is  about  91,000,000.  It 
is  said  that  analysis  of  the  census  returns  in  New 
York  and  Ohio  shows  that  only  the  counties  that 


contain  large  cities  have  gained  in  population.  The 
agricultural  counties  have  lost.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  agricultural  States  throughout  the  country 
have  increased  but  little.  One  of  the  most  fertile 
agricultural  States,  Iowa,  has  lost  population  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Washington  mentions  that 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner  George  M.  Bowers 
in  his  annual  report,  says  that  during  the  year  the 
bureau  distributed  3,233,392,572  fish  and  fish  eggs, 
making  a  record  which  exceeded  its  record  year  of 
1909  by  4  per  cent.  Of  this  total  443,177,000  eggs 
and  7,425  fish  were  delivered  to  various  State  fish 
commissions,  and  600,000  eggs  of  salmon  and  trout 
were  shipped  to  Argentina,  Japan  and  France. 
The  commissioner  reports  that  the  commercial 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $95,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
products  derived  from  fisheries  proper  is  about 
$62,000,000. 

Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Science  movement  in  this  country  died  at  her  home 
near  Concord  N.  H.,  on  the  3rd  inst. 

It  is  stated  from  Pittsburg  that  a  uniform  divorce 
law  that  will  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of 
every  State  will  be  prepared  by  the  National  Reform 
Association.  It  also  will  discuss  organized  attempts 
to  abolish  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
discontinue  chaplains  in  Congress,  do  away  with 
Thanksgiving,  abolish  the  judicial  oath  and  repeal 
laws  looking  to  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

The  population  of  New  York  State  is  given  as 
9,113,279.  Rather  more  than  one-half  of  whom,  viz., 
4,766,883  live  in  New  York  City. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  of  the  29th  ult.,  says: 
"A  suit  to  dissolve  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  which,  with  its  29  subsidiary  companies 
comprises  the  so-called  Sugar  Trust,  was  begun  in 
this  city  to-day,  when  United  States  District  At- 
torney Henry  A.  Wise  filed  the  petition  in  the  action 
in  the  Federal  District  Court.  The  petition  charges 
an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  asks 
from  the  court  relief  in  whatever  form  may  be  neces- 
sary, including  a  receivership,  if  deemed  advisable. 
The  30  companies  composing  the  sugar  combine 
have  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  1230,000,000, 
and  control  a  large  percentage  of  the  output  of  sugar 
in  this  country.  The  combine  is  able,  the  Govern- 
ment alleges,  to  fix  prices  arbitrarily." 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburgh  of  the  29th  ult.,  says: 
"State  Health  Commissioner  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  ad- 
dressing the  Pennsylvania  Public  Health  conference, 
which  convened  to-day,  said  the  majority  of  offices 
are  unsanitary,  poorly  ventilated,  leaving  disease 
germs  in  overused  air,  and  improperly  heated.  He 
denounced  radiators,  whether  hot  water  or  steam." 

The  new  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  in 
New  York  City  is  said  to  be  probably  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  world  as  all  its  trains  arrive  and 
depart  under  ground.  Not  only  under  ground,  but 
under  water;  for  they  pass  under  the  Hudson  River. 
The  station  is  located  in  Seventh  Avenue,  between 
31st  and  33rd  Streets. 

The  widow  of  Russel  Sage  is  planning  to  build  a 
model  town  upon  Long  Island  about  nine  miles  from 
New  York.  The  homes  will  be  for  those  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  the  idea  is  to  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  without  great  expense,  by  the  aid  of 
intelligence  and  good  taste,  in  planning  houses, 
streets,  etc.  The  model  town  will  have  an  open 
square  or  green  in  the  centre,  after  the  old  English 
style,  and  civic  beauty  will  be  studied  at  every  point. 

Foreign. — A  new  election  for  members  of  Par- 
liament is  going  on  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  accom- 
panied with  much  party  feeling.  The  newly  elected 
Parliament  is  to  convene  on  First  Month  31st  next. 
The  questions  before  the  country  in  this  election  are 
thus  stated :  The  issue  is  now  clearer  than  it  was  be- 
fore. Shall  the  House  of  Lords  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, but  stripped  of  its  power  to  check  the  Com- 
mons? Or  shall  it  be  made  an  elected  Senate  some- 
what like  that  of  the  United  States?  Or  shall  it  be 
abolished  altogether? 

It  is  stated  that  recent  French  experiments  in  the 
sterilization  of  water  by  the  ultraviolet  rays  have 
been  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  suggest  a  new  range  of 
possibilities  to  the  sanitary  engineer. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  of  the  4th  says:  "The 
flood  continues  serious  along  the  valleys  of  the  Loire, 
Rhone  and  Garonne,  and  there  is  but  slight  improve- 
ment elsewhere.  All  the  country  to  the  northwest 
i  of  Nantes,  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  miles  in  length 


and  five  in  breadth,  is  a  sheet  of  water.  Re] 
from  Nantes  say  that  during  the  night  a  dyke 
lapsed  and  five  villages  were  overwhelmed  in  a 
minutes.  Several  thousand  families  by  this  dis: 
were  made  homeless  and  added  to  the  already 
number  of  sufferers,  although  no  casualties  ar 
ported." 

It  is  stated  from  Lisbon  that  the  Portuguese 
ernment  is  preparing  a  decree  for  the  separatic 
the  Church  and  the  State.    This  has  resulte  i 
collisions  between  Republicans  and  Clerical  n 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Prof.  Roy  C.  Andrews  of  the  American  Muf 
of  Natural  History,  who  has  lately  returned  fr< 
voyage  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  Pacific  0< 
says  that  whale  meat  has  almost  superseded  b& 
the  Japanese  bill  of  fare  and  that  the  whaling  ir 
try  off  the  coast  of  Japan  has  so  grown  that  wha' 
that  part  of  the  Pacific  are  becoming  scarce. 

General  Porfidio  Diaz  was  inaugurated  on  thllst 
inst.  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic  foilhe 
eighth  time. 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — In  a  Friend's  small  family,  on  a  4 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  farm,  a  man  to  assist  with  the  work 
management,  also  a  woman  to  assist  with  h 
keeping,  or  a  farmer  with  family  able  to  help 
to  work  farm  on  the  halves.  Address, 

F.  S.,  Office  of  The  Friej 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Mee1 
— The  next  session  of  Haddonfield  and  Salem  ( 
terly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Moorestown,  on  I 
day,  Twelfth  Mo,  15th,  at  10  o'clock.  Steam 
leaves  (Market  St.  Ferry,  Phila.)  at  8.32.  Tr< 
"Special"  leaves  Camden  Ferry  at  9  o'clock.  Ij 
lar  trolleys  leave  Camden  Ferry  at  8.38  and 
due  to  arrive  at  Moorestown  at  9.28  and  9.58. 
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Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Strej*- 
The  following  new  books  have  recently  been  alB 
to  the  Library : 
Peary — The  North  Pole. 
Casson — History  of  the  Telephone. 
Sykes — Persia  and  its  People 
Clark — Hawthorne's  Country, 
de  Bunsen — In  three  Legations. 
Spears — The    Story  of  the  American  Merc 

Marine 
Heston — A  Blue  Stocking 
Kingsley — The  Heroes 

Pennypacker — Pennsylvania  in  American  Hist 
Dimock — Dick  Among  the  Lumber  Jacks. 
Hawkes — A  Wilderness  Dog. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston,  Libri 

Ali  Friends  are  requested  to  send  to  the  a 
notices  of  deaths  of  our  members  and  of  man  tes 
as  soon  after  these  events  occur  as  can  be  ine 
conveniently.  Such  notices  are  published  wil  jiut 
charge  and  may  be  a  valuable  record  for  f i  jure 
reference.  ■>. 

Friends'  Card  Calendar  for  1911  is  novfor 
sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Stet; 
price  5  cents;  by  mail,  10  cents;  per  dozen,  by  I, 
90  cents. 

Friends'  Religioits  and  Moral  Almana< 
1911  is  also  ready;  price,  4  cents  each;  by  m 
cents;  per  dozen,  30  cents;  by  mail,  38  cents, 
paper  cover,  5  cents  each;  by  mail,  6  cents  < 
per  dozen,  40  cents;  by  mail,  49  cents. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi 
6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  1 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  c 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester, 
phone  114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendi 


Died,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Eleventh  Month, 
at  her  home  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  Luctn, 
Michener,  widow  of  John  E.  Michener,  in  the  s 
eighth  year  of  her  age;  she  was  a  member  and 
of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frii 
"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
henceforth.    Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  f( 
them." 
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William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
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Tolstoy. 

Leo  Nikolaievitch  (Count  Tolstoy)  was 
rst  a  Russian  nobleman,  then  a  great 
dter  and  author,  and  after  that  a  moral 
nd  social  reformer  and  a  philanthropist, 
'his  last  gave  him  his  strongest  claim  to, 
d  hold  upon,  the  affections  of  multitudes 
t  alone  in  his  own  country  but  also  through- 
Lit  the  civilized  world. 
However   widely    the   views   of  most 
riends  may  (and  do)  differ  from  the  views 
eld  by  Tolstoy  on  many  religious,  moral 
id  social  questions,  they  cannot  fail  to 
:el  not  only  admiration,  but  also  respect* 
id  affection  for  the  man.    When  we  con- 
der  the  circumstances  and  influences  bv 
hich  he  was  surrounded;  the  gross  super- 
ition  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  in 
hich  he  was  brought  up — its  stern  ex- 
:tions  and  its  bitter,  uncharitable  spirit 
ward  all  dissenters;  the  extreme  social 
id  economical  inequalities  in  Russia;  it 
ill  not*  seem  so  much  a  marvel  that  he 
;came  heterodox  in  religion,  anarchistic  in 
)litics  and  socialistic  on  economic  and 
icial  problems.    It  is  only  another  illus- 
ation  of  the  pendulum  swinging  to  the 
)posite  extreme.    However  much  we  may 
sapprove  of  Tolstoy's  course  in  renounc- 
g  his  property,  we  cannot  fail  to  appre- 
ate  the  love  and  sympathy  for  the  poor 
:asant  servants  which  prompted  him  to 
'me  down  to  their  condition  in  the  desire 
r  their  betterment.    We  may  not  corn- 
end  the  unorthodox  religious  views  held 
'  him,  but  we  must  admit  that  his  spirit 
id  his  practice  of  Christianity  were  much 
ore  orthodox  than  those  of  many  holding 
under  doctrines.    Saying  this  does  not 


justify,  nor  even  excuse,  unsoundness  of 
doctrine;  but  it  may  well  reprove  those 
who  are  orthodox  only  in  belief,  and  whose 
spirit  and  practice  bring  reproach  upon  the 
doctrines  they  may  at  times  contend  for 
in  an  unchristian  spirit.  Let  no  one  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Tolstoy's 
Christian  character  resulted  from  any  hetero- 
dox view  he  may  have  embraced.  Let  us 
rather  regard  the  latter  as  a  mental  defect 
instead  of  an  error  of  the  heart.  We  need 
not  deny  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  man 
through  fear  of  giving  sanction  to  unsound 
doctrine.  His  was  truly  a  loving,  and  hence 
a  lovable  character. 

Tolstoy's  experiences  as  a  soldier  par- 
ticularly qualified  him  to  oppose  war, 
when  he  became  convinced  of  its  wrong; 
his  associations  with  the  Russian  aristoc- 
racy added  strength  to  his  contentions  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden 
peasants,  when  he  espoused  their  cause. 
His  literary  work  was  largely  in  the  line  of 
fiction— a  kind  of  writing  with  which  some 
of  us  old-fashioned  Friends  have  little  sym- 
pathy, and  for  which  we  have  as  little  use. 
One  of  his  books  was  regarded  as  so  ob- 
jectionable in  its  character  that  the  Douk- 
hobor  Committee  of  London  Friends  re- 
fused to  accept  £150,  which  those  who 
brought  out  the  English  translation  had 
sent,  as  a  contribution  from  its  sale  to  the 
fund  in  aid  of  that  oppressed  people. 

Estimates  of  the  usefulness  to  the  world 
of  Tolstoy's  life  will  vary  greatly,  influenced 
by  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  ob- 
served; and  the  next  generation  may  be 
better  able  than  we  are  to  judge  concerning 
it.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  some  of  his 
extreme  views  and  practices  were  the  re- 
sult of  mental  aberration,  it  would  not  be 
the  first  instance  of  a  great  mind  being 
similarly  afflicted.  Probably  the  most  of 
us  can  unite  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  estimate 
of  The  Christian  Advocate  when  that  paper 
says:  "Tolstoy  was  great  in  his  aspiration 
for  his  country,  great  in  his  thoughts,  great 
as  a  writer,  great  in  his  longing  for  the  best, 
great  in  his  love  for  the  peasants;  and  his 
name  will  ever  remain  in  the  list  of  great 
men;  but  his  real  title  should  be  a  Great 
Moral,  Social  and  Religious  Dreamer." 

The  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  of  the 
Lord. — Psalms  xxxvii:  39. 
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The  Hygiene  of  Mind. 

Some  books,  as  by  a  stroke  of  genius, 
carry  their  message  in  their  titles.  In  reli- 
gious literature,  "No  Cross,  No  Crown"  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this.  There  are  records 
of  those  to  whom  these  four  words  have  been 
like  a  trumpet  call  into  a  religious  life. 
Although  in  a  very  different  line,  the  mon- 
umental work  of  Dr.  Clouston  of  Edinburg 
is  of  this  character.  The  title,  "The  Hygiene 
of  Mind,"  in  a  very  magic  way,  epitomizes 
three  decades  of  Child  Study,  and  proclaims 
an  educational  philosophy  which  we  are  all 
glad  to  accept.  "  How  science  can  benefit 
life"  is,  speaking  broadly,  its  theme,  and  the 
author  confines  himself  to  scientific  facts 
rather  than  to  scientific  theories.  In  this 
respect  he  has  the  advantage  of  our  own  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  whom  he  suggests  on  almost 
every  page. 

The  day  is  not  far  to  seek  (with  some  it 
has  not  past)  in  which  mental  equipment 
seemed  purely  an  endowment  of  nature,  to 
be  pruned  or  trained  perchance,  but  hardly 
to  be  "strengthened,  widened  and  made  a 
more  efficient  instrument"  by  science.  The 
sound  body  under  the  old  forms  of  belief 
was  in  good  part  dependent  upon  sound 
hygiene,  but  mental  conditions  were  con- 
trolled by  the  moon,  or  by  some  such  distant 
and  subtle  influence.  Now,  therefore,  as  it 
has  been  "proved  by  physiology  that  mental 
action  is  absolutely  co-related  with  brain 
action,"  so  that  it  "does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  the  mind  may  also  be  bettered 
through  brain  and  bodily  hygiene,"  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  have  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge bearing  on  the  case  presented  in  a 
throughly  practical  and  readable  form.  All 
this  Dr.  Clouston  has  done  with  consum- 
mate skill.  His  whole  book  has  a  charm  to 
hold  even  the  casual  reader,  but  the  subject 
is  so  divided  and  the  facts  are  so  classified 
that  one  can  readily  turn  to  the  portion  of 
special  interest  in  any  study  or  research. 

After  preliminary  chapters  on  the  "  Brain 
Mechanism,"  "  Heredity,  Temperament  and 
Social  Instincts,"  "The  Hygiene  of  Manners, 
Play,  Work  and  Fatigue,"  the  whole  of 
human  life  is  divided  into  its  recognized 
periods,  each  of  which  is  treated  in  its  special 
characteristics  and  in  its  relations  to  the 
other  periods.  Thus  a  young  mother  would 
find  a  store  house  of  particular  value  in  the 
section  devoted  to  childhood  from  birth  to 
7  years.  The  Primary  teacher  would  linger 
long  on  "  Boyhood  and  Girlhood,"  and  the 
Secondary  teacher  would  find  the  splendid 
chapter  on  adolescence  full  of  meat  for 
him.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  book  is  more 
charming  than  that  devoted  to  "  Manhood 
and  Womanhood"  and  the  "Decadent  Pe- 
riod." 1 1  will  certainly  come  as  a  surprise  to 
most  adults  to  find  how  large  a  territory  of 
mental  hygiene  there  is  for  them  to  practice. 
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As  indicated  above  the  style  of  the  book 
is  quite  apart  from  the  abstruseness  and 
dryness  usually  attributed  to  scientific 
treatises.  It  fairly  sparkles  with  wit  and 
life.  A  few  quotations  almost  at  random 
will  justify  this  judgment: 

"The  educative  process  at  school,  if 
conducted  on  proper  lines,  should  not  cause 
real  discomfort.  Acquisition  of  all  sorts, 
especially  by  the  memory,  should  be  easy. 
Bad  example  should  not  make  indelible  im- 
pressions. The  superstructure  of  conscience, 
duty  and  religion  are  laid,  but  with  no 
troublesome  reasoning  about  them.  Play 
and  air  are  craved  for  as  necessities." 

"When  an  instructed  and  philanthropic 
Glasgow  public  authority  drafts  off  ioo 
scrofulous,  sickly  and  starved  children  of 
the  slums  to  share  the  home-life  of  Highland 
farms,  it  is  found  that  a  surprising  percent- 
age of  them  reach  to  the  better  environ- 
ments and  turn  out  sturdy  and  useful  men 
and  women.  Nature  is  not  so  unkindly  a 
step-mother  if  we  have  the  wit  to  humor 
her." 

"No  play-pleasure  is  so  intense  as  the 
satisfaction  felt  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  good 
work  done  well." 

"Unquestionably  the  ideal  mode  of  edu- 
cation for  both  sexes,  were  all  parents  wise 
and  firm  and  intelligent,  and  had  they  plenty 
of  time  and  opportunity  to  devote  to  their 
children's  upbringing,  would  be  home  life 
with  day  school  teaching.  This  at  all 
events  for  the  multitude,  but  with  many 
exceptions  where  boarding-school  or  public 
school  life  would  be  for  the  best.  The 
'knocking  about'  which  all  boys  and  girls 
at  boarding  schools  and  public  schools  have 
to  undergo  has  two  sides  to  it.  If  one  wants 
to  realize  the  utter  misery  which  a  sensitive 
and  highly  intelligent  boy  may  suffer  through 
life  at  a  public  school,  read  the  life  of  the 
poet  Cowper.  No  one  will  convince  me  that 
the  accumulated  wisdom  which  the  parents 
have  acquired,  and  the  family  ties  and 
amenities  of  home-life  are  not  one  of  the  best 
educative  influences.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  educated  classes  in  England  has  suffered 
greatly  through  so  many  of  its  boys  and  girls 
having  lived  a  monastic  life  away  from  home 
for  most  of  the  time.  It  is  always  to  me 
pathetic  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
boys  at  Rugby  were  influenced  so  much  for 
good  by  Dr.  Arnold,  when  I  think  that 
hundreds  of  those  boys  must  have  had  parents 
at  home  almost  as  wise  as  Dr.  Arnold,  quite 
as  good  in  the  example  of  their  lives  and  far 
more  interested  in  them." 

"The  great  aim  of  the  religionist,  if  he 
take  Mental  Hygiene  into  account,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  to  make  the  religious  in- 
stinct a  habit  of  life,  rather  than  an  occa- 
sional pleasure,  so  to  leaven  society  with  it 
that  it  should  not  be  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  a  few,  and  that  thus  its  great  powers 
over  the  individual  man  and  body  politic 
shall  be  naturally  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  instead  of  being  a  per- 
sonal affair  of  spurts  and  spasms." 

"  Man  cannot  live  without  religion;  there- 
fore it  is  the  more  important  to  avoid  its 
counterfeits  and  to  lay  its  foundation  on 
health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind.  It  is 


far  too  prec'ous  a  support  to  a  good  life  to 
rest  on  any  false  or  pathological  basis." 

"One  mental  gymnastic  recommended  by 
my  friend,  Dr.  George  Wilson,  is  for  every 
man  for  some  period  of  each  day,  short  or 
long  as  opportunity  occurs,  calmly  to  look 
at  the  sky  or  the  hills  or  big  trees  or  sheets 
of  water,  absolutely  excluding  every  other 
mental  impression,  while  the  great  things 
of  nature  are  thus  got  into  his  life.  Most 
men  will  find  this  will  add  a  little  to  their 
conscious  equanimity  and  make  them  more 
able  to  resist  the  pinpricks  of  life.  Another 
mental  gymnastic  closely  allied  to  this  is  to 
indulge  frequently  in  a  quiet  bit  of  solitude 
and  communing  with  oneself.  Most  of  us 
nowadays  read  and  speak  far  too  much  and 
think  too  little." 

These  somewhat  liberal  quotations  may 
serve  to  give  a  hint  of  the  value  and  of  the 
quality  of  this  remarkable  book.  One  is 
suspicious  of  suggestions  to  reduce  a  library 
to  a  single  shelf  or  to  accept  one  book  as  a 
guide  in  a  many  sided  profession  like  that 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  field  of  up-to-date  parenthood  and 
pedagogy  can  hardly  be  better  reviewed  than 
by  an  annual  reading  of  Dr.  Clouston's 
Mental  Hygiene." 

Further  than  that  wholesome  living  and 
thinking  at  all  stages  of  life  have  their 
normal  conditions  so  exhibited  in  its  pages, 
that  "He  who  runs  may  read."  Dr.  Gulick 
has  coined  a  new  term  to  describe  the  appli- 
cation of  physiology  to  life.  It  is  "biolo- 
gical engineering."  "The  Hygiene  of  Mind" 
is  probably  the  best  hand  book  yet  in  the 
field  for  "biological  engineers." 

_  J-  H.  B. 

We  have  reached  a  time  when  the  ulti- 
mate truths  of  the  Christian  religion  must 
be  made  clear,  even  though  they  alienate 
some  with  whom  we  have  been  united,  and 
in  the  process  cause  grievous  pain.  Such 
truths  as  the  reality  of  the  supernatural, 
the  inspiration  and  final  authority  of  the 
Bible,  the  divinity  of.  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  unity  of  all  believers  in  that  uni- 
versal Church  which  is  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ — these  need  fresh  statements  and 
new  emphasis.  Creeds  must  indeed  under- 
go revision  as  different  ages  attain  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  Truth;  but  the  Christian 
religion  rests  upon  historic  foundations, 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  such  state- 
ment. Otherwise,  although  religion  might 
indeed  be  left,  it  would  not  be  the  Christian 
faith.  We  believe  that  the  need  of  the  day 
is  for  a  pulpit  with  a  definite  evangelical 
message  and  for  a  ministry  that  emphasizes 
the  supernatural,  and  grasps  firmly  the 
history  of  the  Biblical  revelation. — British 
Congregationalist. 

Three  Valuable  Lessons. — Fidelity 
in  all  things;  do  your  best  for  your  em- 
ployers; be  careful  about  your  associates. 
Let  every  boy  take  these  lessons  home  and 
study  them  well.  They  are  foundation 
stones  of  character  and  honorable  success. 
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"Satan  hates  the  Bible,  and  if  he  can 
inject  evil  thoughts  into  the  mind  inclined 
to  it,  he  will." 


The  Quickened  Conscience  of  To-day. 

BY  JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

An  Address  to  the  Students  at  Westtown  Boa 
School,  Eleventh  Month  13,  1910. 

"Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  Hiir  la 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peac< 
(Nahum  i:  14.) 

In  presenting  a  subject,  at  once  so  iijer 
esting  and  congenial  as  the  Quickened  <" 
science  of  To-day,  I  would  first  and  ah 
place  the  emphasis  upon  that  habit  of  i 
which  is  ever  ready  and  even  keen  to  r« 
nize  the  progress  of  good  in  human  soc 

This  habit  should  include  not  on 
benevolent  attitude,  but  also  such  histcfca 
insight  as  instinctively  detects  the  cz 
as  well  as  the  facts  in  this  progress  of  ev 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  those  moven^it 
which  have  changed  the  character  of 
tions,  but  we  can  try  to  follow  the  dri 
those  currents  in  the  life  of  a  people  or 
eration  which  elevate  its  ideals  and  ei|c 
its  experiences. 

How  different  is  our  point  of  view  tc 
from  that  which  ever  obtained  before, 
in  the  richest  period  of  Greek  thought! 
those  days  men  were  almost  overwhe  le 
by  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  rav 
enly  bodies  as  interpreted  by  astrolo 
The  seven  planets  were  regarded  as  me 
gers  of  the  gods,  and  every  event  in 
heavens  had  special  significance  in 
scheme  of  Divine  forethought.  Bu 
was  all  so  remote,  so  impersonal,  so  imp 
ble;  high  as  the  stars  above  us,  cold  an( 
feeling  as  matter  must  always  be,  untou  kei 
by  any  human  cry! 

Little  wonder  that  men  sought  to  ejjlp 
from  such  unrelenting  powers.  There  ler 
some  high  souls  whose  voices  ring  ru 
through  all  the  ages,  as  Socrates,  Platcp 
Aristotle.  These  contended  that  theref/a 
,a  region  of  freedom  beyond  the  sta 
which  union  with  God  was  possible,  jtn< 
where  that  Divine  spark,  which  is  the  Di 
of  man,  might  return  to  Him  as  it  had  jbi 
from  Him.  More  than  one  of  theselpn 
cients  said,  "  I  am  the  child  of  earth  a 
the  starry  heavens." 

Among  those  who  essayed  to  d(i/e 
their  fellow  men  from  countless  sup  It 
tions  was  "a  gentle,  old  Epicurean,— Ik 
genes  of  Cappadocia."  About  200  A.  |h 
engraved  upon  the  wall  of  his  large  po  Icq 
the  following  message  for  passers-b  t 
read: 

"  Being  brought  by  age  to  the  suns  I  ( 
my  life  and  expecting  at  any  momei  <  t 
take  my  departure  from  the  world,  wi 
song  of  joy  for  the  fulness  of  my  happils 
I  have  resolved,  lest  1  be  taken  too  »n 
to  give  help  to  those  of  good  temperarbi 
If  one  person,  or  two,  or  three  or  foil) ( 
any  small  number  you  choose,  were  ir pi: 
tress  and  I  were  summoned  out  to  hel]p< 
after  another,  I  would  do  all  in  my  pile 
to  give  the  best  counsel  to  each.  But  ow 
as  I  have  said,  the  most  of  men  lie  sic  fa 
it  were,  of  a  pestilence,  in  their  false  b  iet 
about  the  world,  and  the  tale  of  thenin 
creases,  for  by  imitation  they  take  Mi" 
disease  from  one  another  like  sheep, 
further,  it  is  only  just  to  bring  help  to 
who  shall  come  after  us — for  they  are 
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though  they  be  yet  unborn;  and  love  for 
man  commands  us  also  to  help  strangers 
who  may  pass  by.  Since  then  the  good 
message  of  the  Book  has  gone  forth  to  many. 
I  have  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  wall  to 
set  forth  in  public  the  medicine  of  the  heal- 
ing of  mankind." 

The  people  of  his  time  and  neighborhood 
seemed  to  have  fancied  the  old  man  must 
have  some  bad  motive.  They  understood 
mysteries  and  revelation;  they  understood 
magic  and  curses,  but  they  were  puzzled, 
apparently  by  this  simple  message  to  use 
their  reason  and  their  sympathy  and  not 
be  terrified  of  death  and  evil  spirits.  (Prof. 
Gilbert  Murray  in  the  Hibbert  Journal.) 

I  have,  brought  to  view  these  conditions 
pf  the  ancient  world  simply  to  show  what  a 
tremendous  advance  has  been  made  by  the 
most  enlightened  nations  during  the  cen- 
turies that  have  intervened  since  that  day. 
We  have  been  greatly  delivered  from  super- 
stitions, although  some  of  us  have  known 
yery  intelligent  persons  who  thought  it 
wise  to  plant  their  gardens  and  gather  their 
:rops  in  certain  phases  of  the  moon. 

The  quickened  conscience  of  our  day  is 
i  recognized  fact,  and  I  wish  to  review 
briefly  some  of  the  influences  which  have 
helped  to  develop  it  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

When  such  careful  observers  of  natural 
phenomena  as  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin, 
and  Agassiz,  along  with  many  others,  com- 
pelled thoughtful  people  all  over  the  world 
:o  recognize  the  experimental  or  laboratory 
nethod,  in  which  the  facts  of  life  are  ap- 
proached without  any  effort  to  make  them 
upport  any  preconceived  theory,  the  point 
of  view  of  intelligent  persons  was  revolu- 
:ionized.  This  method  introduced  honesty 
ind  devotion  to  the  truth  for  its  own  sake 
nto  the  consideration  of  every  subject, 
ind  it  has  been  admitted  to  every  sphere 
)f  knowledge  as  the  most  effective  and 
peneficent  in  its  results. 

When  the  authorship  and  literary  com- 
position of  the  Bible  was  first  brought  under 
ixamination  by  this  method  many  well 
:oncerned  people  feared  its  value  might  be 
mpaired,  as  they  did  when  its  long-accepted 
;reation  story  was  challenged  by  geologists, 
who  maintained  the  formation  of  the  earth's 
:rust  required  millenniums  of  years.  They 
were  rightly  concerned  but  wrongly  informed 
is  the  result  of  experience  has  abundantly 
proved.  When  devoted  and  trustworthy 
tudents  of  every  school  of  thought  and 
ivery  nation  come  to  a  consensus  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  any  subject  of  interest  in  the 
:lassical  or  modern  world,  their  conclusions 
lave  the  weight  of  expert  authority.  This 
s  freely  conceded  in  literary  and  religious 
:ircles,  as  well  as  in  scientific,  and  it  has 
?iven  immense  impetus  to  higher  standards 
)f  scholarship  and  greater  accuracy  in  deal- 
ng  with  all  interests. 

The  scientific  method  has  opened  the 
ioor  of  vision  and  of  opportunity  to  our 
generation  far  beyond  its  expectation.  The 
pioneers  in  any  service  must  needs  encoun- 
ter difficulties  of  which  their  successors 
know  little,  yet  without  their  courage  and 
perseverance  none  of  us  would  now  enter 

nto  their  labors. 


No  institution  has  benefited  more  than 
this  by  such  courage  and  faithfulness.  We 
are  in  honor  bound  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
light  of  Truth — come  whence  and  as  it  may. 
"The  very  essence  of  Quakerism  is  the  goal 
of  modern  thinking,"  said  one  of  my  young 
friends,  recently  graduated  from  Harvard, 
and  then  he  added,  "All  modern  religious 
thinking  is  swinging  to  the  position  preached 
by  Fox,  and  1  think  that  fact  is  profoundly 
significant,  because  the  corner-stone  of 
Quakerism,  despised  and  originally  rejected 
by  all,  has  become  the  corner-stone  of  all 
modern  temples.  From  communion  with 
his  inner  light  the  Quaker  brings  not  only 
a  purity  of  soul  and  a  quietude  of  spirit — 
"with  a  sweetness  as  of  violets,"  to  quote 
a  felicitous  phase  of  Whittier — but  he  also 
brings  a  Divine  strength,  a  spiritual  muscle 
which  makes  him  God's  working  man. 

We  all  know  how  Friends  have  stood  in 
the  van  of  the  Peace  Movement,  but  now 
with  international  arbitration  steadily  and 
surely  gaining  recognition,  we  expect  to 
see  John  Ruskin's  Dawn  of  Peace  fulfilled 
in  our  day. 

"Put  off,  put  off  your  mail,  0,  kings! 
And  beat  your  brands  to  dust. 
Your  hands  must  learn  a  surer  grasp, 
Your  hearts  a  better  trust. 

Oh!  bend  aback  the  lance's  point 

And  break  the  helmet's  bar; 
A  noise  is  in  the  morning  wind, 

But  not  the  note  of  war. 

And  victory,  fair  victory, 

Our  enemies  are  ours! 
For  all  the  clouds  are  clasped  in  light 

And  all  the  earth  with  flowers. 

Aye,  still  depressed  and  dim  with  dew! 

But  wait  a  little  while, 
And  with  the  radiant  deathless  rose 

The  wilderness  shall  smile. 

And  every  tender,  living  thing 

Shall  feed  by  streams  of  rest; 
No  lamb  shall  from  the  flock  be  lost 

Nor  nursling  from  the  nest. 

For  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war." 

What  can  account  for  the  great  advance 
of  the  temperance  and  suffrage  movements 
throughout  the  world  during  the  last  de- 
cade except  the  Quickened  Conscience 
which  in  effect  says,  I  am  my  brother's 
keeper? 

What  is  all  this  commotion  in  the  politi- 
cal world  if  it  is  not  an  awakening  to  the 
responsibility  and  privilege  of  Christian 
citizenship?  Surely  morality  has  been  and 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  campaign  against 
greed  and  graft.  Never  in  human  history 
has  the  conscience  of  the  average  man  been 
so  alive  or  his  mind  so  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  that  which  contributes  to 
the  public  welfare  and  that  which  under- 
mines it. 

Listen  to  Woodrow  Wilson  appealing  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Jersey:  "  I  don't  believe 
in  getting  into  politics  because  you  have  an 
axe  to  grind  or  have  influence  with  some  one 
with  a  pull  in  office.  A  new  time  has  ar- 
rived in  politics  and  we  are  not  so  interested 
in  who  the  candidate  is,  as  we  are  in  what 
he  will  do  if  elected.  The  rights  of  men — 
that's  what  we  are  delving  after.  We 
want  to  know  what  they  are  and  how  to  get 
them." 


President  Sharpless  has  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  our  politics  and  social  conditions 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

What  has  made  possible  Republics  such 
as  France  and  Portugal  if  it  is  not  the  in- 
spiring example  of  these  United  States. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  democracy  which 
can  assimilate  the  greatest  mixture  of  races 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Conferences  of  the  ablest  men  and  women 
are  being  held  all  over  the  world  in  behalf 
of  civic  and  municipal  righteousness.  For 
just  one  moment  try  to  think  of  the  phil- 
anthrophic  institutions  in  any  city  or  State 
of  our  Union — the  hospitals,  the  homes  for 
the  homeless  of  every  age  and  need,  the 
Children's  Aid  Societies  and  other  organi- 
zations for  the  development  of  children, 
even  including  our  public  schools  and  free 
libraries.  The  mind  is  at  once  bewildered 
by  the  scope  and  number  of  efforts  made  to 
help  the  helpless.  Surely  Christianity 
spells  social  service  more  than  ever  before. 

What  has  prompted  University  exten- 
sion but  the  desire  to  bring  the  best  knowl- 
edge within  reach  of  all  who  would  ap- 
preciate it?  And  the  Sheldon  Business 
School,  which  now  trains  6o,ooo  to  80,000 
salesmen  in  our  land  in  methods  of  integ- 
rity?— revolutionizing  their  character  in 
many  instances. 

You  may  have  noticed  how  President 
Taft  received  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  representa- 
tives in  the  White  House  recently  when 
John  R.  Mott  presented  the  plans  of  that 
organization  to  erect  more  than  fifty  build- 
ings in  foreign  lands  and  forthwith  raised 
1 1, 000,000  for  the  purpose.  And  what 
was  said  at  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress, also  held  in  Washington  this  fall, 
with  regard  to  the  human  treatment  of 
criminals,  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the 
increasing  desire  to  reform  rather  than 
punish  the  law-breaker. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  Volunteer  Stu- 
dents and  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ments, are  doing  a  work  scarcely  equalled 
by  the  churches  themselves.  The  inspira- 
tion that  came  to  me  by  witnessing  these 
Associations  at  work  in  their  respective 
fields,  especially  in  the  Orient,  has  confirmed 
the  belief  that  their  selection  of  the  finest 
young  men  and  women  for  secretaries  has 
brought  the  Christian  ideal  to  those  who 
sit  in  darkness  most  successfully  and  helped 
immensely  in  the  awakening  of  China  and 
Japan. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Christian  era  was 
there  ever  a  time  when  4,000  such  earnest 
and  intelligent  men  and  women  assembled 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  consider  the 
best  way  to  carry  the  Good  News  of  Sal- 
vation to  the  whole  world  as  was  done  at  the 
late  Edinburgh  Conference  for  Missionary 
effort? 

For  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  task 
in  hand;  for  recognition  of  the  good  in 
every  living  soul  and  other  forms  of  faith; 
for  an  appreciation  of  the  Christian  bond 
of  fellowship  above  creed  and  ritual,  and 
for  a  practical  adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
message  to  people  of  every  clime,  this  Con- 
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vention  is  unique  in  demonstrating  that  the 
growth  of  toleration  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  is  greater  than  it  has  been 
during  all  the  past  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  "How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good 
tidings,  who  publish  peace,  who  bring  good 
tidings  of  good,  who  publish  salvation?" 

The  press,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  most 
powerful  instrument  for  good  or  evil  in  our 
civilization.  Notwithstanding  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  much  that  issues  from  it,  there  is 
much  that  is  noble  in  sentiment,  as  the  fol- 
lowing editorial — picked  up  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  one  of  our  popular  weeklies: 
"There  is  a  finer  side  to  every  public;  there 
is  a  possible  saint  in  every  man.  One  may 
always  choose  whether  he  will  speak  to  the 
worst  or  the  best  in  his  fellows,  and  the 
best  responds  as  quickly  as  the  worst.  The 
finer  nature  in  every  man  hears  gladly  the 
voice  that  speaks  to  it  and  for  it;  and  while 
it  may  be  lulled  into  silence  for  a  moment 
by  the  voices  that  express  its  lower  in- 
stincts and  its  relaxed  moods,  it  holds  in 
honor  only  those  voices  which  speak  to 
its  finer  possibilities.  ...  If  success 
could  be  secured  only  by  trading  on  the 
infirmities  of  men,  failure  would  become 
the  only  real  success." 

To  which  1  would  add  the  words  of  the 
late  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  who  was  twice 
sent  by  the  University  of  Chicago  to  Japan 
and  India  to  carry  the  best  religious  thought 
and  experience  from  us  to  our  brethren  and 
sisters  in  the  far  East: 

"To  objects  of  sense  that  attracted  us 
in  youth  we  may  grow  cold;  of  intellectual 
stirring  that  once  appealed  to  ambition 
we  may  grow  weary;  even  the  face  of  nature 
that  once  seemed  beautiful  may  be  changed 
for  us  by  grief;  but  the  goodness  of  good 
remains  a  thing  to  be  wished  for  eternally." 

And  now,  dear  children,  of  every  growth, 
my  final  appeal  is  that  the  little  courtesies 
of  your  daily  life  may  lead  you  to  realize 
that  all  these  smaller  duties,  when  honestly 
performed,  are  the  surest  way  of  enjoying 
those  larger  privileges  and  providences 
which  are  in  store  for  you  all. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  will  get  the  inspira- 
tion of  real  pleasure  out  of  a  flower,  has 
created  for  himself  or  herself  a  world  of 
enjoyment  in  learning  how  to  classify  the 
flora  of  every  country  or  locality  where 
his  lot  may  be  cast. 

Every  time  you  cheerfully  submit  your 
individual  preference  to  that  of  your  class- 
mate or  teacher,  you  have  planted  a  seed 
of  character  which  may  qualify  you,  later 
in  life,  for  the  most  responsible  trust. 

Our  human  affections  are  the  very  ma- 
terial out  of  which  God  makes  his  saints  and 
angels  and  the  process  goes  on  far  faster  than 
you  might  suspect,  if  you  do  your  best. 
As  you  try  to  discover  the  lovely  traits  that 
sometimes  lie  dormant  in  those  that  are 
nearest  to  you,  your  surprise  will  be  in  find- 
ing the  door  to  your  own  souls,  and  not 
only  the  door  but  the  windows  also,  through 
which  you  can  look  out  upon  the  beauty 
which  surrounds  us  all. 

It  is  this  joy  of  realizing  that  our  mental 
and  spiritual  vision  is  thus  enlarging,  which 
gives  zest  and  courage  to  do  our  best.  New 


points  of  view  with  new  problems  will  pre- 
sent themselves  and  we  must  remember: 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  the  camp-fires! 

We  ourselves  must  Pilgrim's  be; 
Launch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  boldly, 

Through  the  desperate  winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future  portal 

With  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key." 


Letter  to  an  Invalid  Friend. 

Camden,  Second  Month  i,  1874. 
My  Dear  Friend: — 

The  longer  I  live,  the  more  sensible  I  be- 
come, that  all  our  dependence,  all  our  trust 
— all  our  expectation — must  be  upon  Him 
who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  his  Church — 
that  our  times  are  in  his  hands — to  send 
us  help  out  of  his  sanctuary,  and  to  strength- 
en us  out  of  Zion — to  remember  all  our 
offerings  and  aspirations  unto  Him — and  to 
accept  our  burnt  sacrifice — and  to  fulfil  all 
our  petitions — and  that  He  is  to  be  waited 
upon  to  dispense  unto  us  the  fresh  supplies 
from  his  Holy  Table — the  Heavenly  Manna 
— the  Bread  from  Heaven  which  is  the  life 
of  the  world — of  which  whosoever  eateth 
dwelleth  in  Him  and  He  in  them.  Many 
are  the  conflicts  of  those  who  are  thus  set 
out  upon  their  Heavenward  journey — and 
varied  are  their  experiences — they  are  tried 
as  at  Marah  and  proved  as  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah,  but  as  they  keep  close  to  their 
spiritual  Moses — their  Holy  Leader,  Christ 
Jesus,  they  are  at  seasons  for  their  refresh- 
ment and  consolation  led  into  the  green 
pastures  of  life  and  salvation,  and  made  to 
lie  down  in  a  sense  of  holy  Divine  peace  and 
safety  beside  the  still  waters  for  his  great 
Name's  sake — Such  is  the  care  of  Israel's 
unslumbering  and  ever-watchful  Shepherd 
over  his  flock  and  family  that  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  if  there  were  amongst  us  a  people 
more  of  these  humble,  fervent,  diligent  at- 
tenders  and  waiters  upon  the  Lord,  there 
would  be  less  complaining  in  our  streets — 
Our  oxen — the  strong  amongst  us,  would 
be  abilitated  to  labor  to  help  the  weak — the 
number  of  the  sheep  would  be  multiplied — 
there  would  be  less  breaking  in  or  going  out. 
I  am  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  the  Lord 
is  at  work  in  many  hearts,  and  renewing  his 
gracious  visitations — "Calling  to  the  north 
to  give  up — and  to  the  south  to  keep  not 
back  anything  that  the  Lord  is  calling  for." 
Christ  is  to  be  followed  in  the  leadings  and 
openings  of  his  Spirit — herein  stands  our 
union  with  Him  in  the  Divine  and  holy 
covenant  of  Light  and  Life,  and  disobe- 
dience breaks  it,  and  leads  into  condemna- 
tion and  trouble. 

In  this  obedience  of  faith  stands  our 
growth  in  the  Truth  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  of  God.  It  is  to  the  hum- 
ble, submissive  state  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  revealed  as  we 
are  able  to  receive  them,  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  vessel  of  the  heart,  the  renewed  heart  is 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  new  wine 
of  the  kingdom  which  is  not  put  into  the 
old  bottles. 

I  took  up  my  pen  this  evening  without 
having  anything  before  me  except  the  de- 


sire to  send  a  few  lines  expressive  of  my 
ing  remembrance  as  a  brotherly  salutal  n 
I  believe  it  is  well  that  we  should  thus  I 


one  another  in  mind — and  at  times  as  n 


hi 

V. 

it 

IK 


may  be  enabled  to  desire  the  help 
preservation  of  one  another.  Many  are|i< 
afflictions  that  are  meted  out  to  us  in 
ordering  or  by  the  permission  of  Him  wl 
too  wise  to  err — too  good  to  be  unkir 
some  in  one  way,  some  in  another, 
who  seeth  in  secret  knoweth  them  all, 
will  I  humbly  believe  be  with  all  hisle 
pendent  children  in  all  their  afflictions  lie 
save  them  by  the  Angel  of  his  Holy  {Is 
ence. 

We  are  short-sighted  creatures — He  sftl 
the  end  from  the  beginning — who  said  i|t< 
Peter,  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  ncf- 
but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.  As  weln 
thus  rightly  exercised  under  our  trigl— 
Our  light  afflictions  which  (compared  jtl 
eternity)  are  but  for  a  moment,  will  Jrl 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  ettla 
weight  of  glory — while  we  look  not  atjhi 
things  that  are  seen,  which  are  tempra 
and  temporary — but  upon  those  which 
not  seen — which  are  eternal. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  desire  to  encor 
age  thee  in  thy  secret  exercises  beforejp 
Lord — in  waiting  reverently  and  patiell; 
upon  Him — prevented  as  thou  art  llpn 
getting  out  and  uniting  with  thy  friend  ii 
this  exercise,  the  Lord  will  be  mindfi  0 
thee  in  thy  solitary  chamber — make  I  In 
self  known  to  thee  by  the  breakinjo 
Heavenly  Bread — the  feeling  and  semlo 
his  living  presence  will  make  thy  cu;|t< 
run  over — thus  after  seasons  of  trial  §i< 
proving,  of  poverty  and  stripping,  Helil 
give  thee  to  see  his  face  and  to  singlii: 
praise. 

1  remain  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Richard  EsterbrocI 

P.  S. — I  feel  to  add  that  I  believe  B13 
secret  exercises  for  the  welfare  of  the  chid 
are  all  regarded  by  Him  whose  cause  it  i:f 

Essayists,  editors,  preachers,  teac 
sociologists,    and    plain,  every-day 
are  discussing  the  question,  "What  is  J 
matter  with  the  life  of  to-day?"  I 
gave  the  answer  nineteen  centuries  I 
when  he  admonished  his  friends  to  "  I 
not  the  world."  That  is  what  ails  menl 
women  to-day:  we  love  the  world  < 
much;  its  pomp  and  pride  and  parade 
possessions.    We   have   gone  mad 
things.    Most  of  us  are  trying  to  "gel 
pace,"  and  so  we  have  lost  our  peace 
our  joy  and  our  power.    And  with  i 
we  are  blind  to  the  obvious  fact  that  ar 
the  unhappiest  persons  on  earth  are  1 
who  have  obtained  most  of  this  wcl 
gifts.    The  love  of  the  present  world  i: 
blight  of  our  times;  let  us  go  to  schocj 
saintly  old  John  to  learn  a  better  wz 
The  Presbyterian. 

Can  you  look  into  a  mud  puddle  b)  :h< 
wayside  and  see  anything  in  the  puddk-l 
mud? 

Can  you  look  into  the  sky  at  night 
see  beyond  the  stars?  Can  your  soul  ci 
relationship  with  the  Creator? — Pop 
Educator. 
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THE  QUEST. 
There  was  once  a  restless  boy 

Who  dwelt  in  a  home  by  the  sea, 
Where  the  water  danced  for  joy 
And  the  wind  was  glad  and  free; 
But  he  said,  "Good  mother,  oh!  let  me  go; 
For  the  dullest  place  in  the  world,  I  know, 
Is  this  little  brown  house, 
This  old  brown  house, 
Under  the  apple  tree. 

"I  will  travel  east  and  west; 
The  loveliest  homes  I'll  see; 
And  when  1  have  found  the  best, 
Dear  mother,  I'll  come  for  thee. 
I'll  come  for  thee  in  a  year  and  a  day, 
And  joyfully  then  we'll  haste  away 
From  this  little  brown  house, 
This  old  brown  house, 
Under  the  apple  tree." 

So  he  traveled  here  and  there, 

But  never  content  was  he, 
Though  he  saw  in  lands  most  fair 
The  costliest  homes  there  be. 
He  something  missed  from  the  sea  or  sky, 
Till  he  turned  again,  with  a  wistful  sigh, 
To  the  little  brown  house, 
The  old  brown  house, 
Under  the  apple  tree. 

Then  the  mother  saw  and  smiled, 
While  her  heart  grew  glad  and  free; 
"Hast  thou  chosen  a  home,  my  child? 

Ah,  where  shall  we  dwell?"  quoth  she. 
And  he  said,  "Sweet  mother,  from  east  to  west, 
The  loveliest  home,  and  the  dearest  and  best, 
Is  a  little  brown  house, 
An  old  brown  house, 
Under  an  apple  tree." 

Eudora  S.  Bumstead,  in  Our  Young  Folks. 

The  chaplain  and  superintendent  of  the 
State  reformatory  sat  one  [Seventh-day] 
facing  the  forty-two  new  arrivals  of  the 
week.  The  chaplain  asked  each  man  his 
name,  age,  nationality,  religion,  offense,  and 
certain  questions  concerning  his  family 
and  friends.  These  answers  he  entered  into 
a  catalogue.  The  superintendent  had  little 
to  say  in  this  part  of  the  meeting,  but 
watched  each  man  closely  and  noted  his 
answers.  Then  the  superintendent  gave  a 
little  talk. 

"There  are  forty-two  of  you,"  he  said. 
"That  number  is  divisible  by  seven,  and 
enables  me  to  prophesy  a  little.  Thirty 
of  you  men,  if  the  average  of  our  statis- 
tics hold  good,  will  leave  here  permanently 
better  for  having  been  here;  six  of  you  will 
leave  about  as  you  came.  The  other  six 
will  find  the  worst  men  in  the  institution, 
and  make  them  their  associates.  They  will 
resist  our  best  efforts  to  do  them  good;  they 
will  be  suspicious  and  unruly,  and  will 
leave  here  worse  than  when  they  entered, 
and  become  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
criminal  class.  We  shall  hear  from  them 
afterward  at  the  State  prison,  and  they  will 
spend  their  short  lives  in  crime. 

"  1  have  been  looking  in  your  faces,  try- 
ing to  find  those  six  men.  Let  me  count, 
beginning  at  this  end.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven — no,  not  you!  You 
are  one  of  the  two  married  men,  and  have 
a  little  child!  1  should  not  like  to  think  it 
would  be  you!  You  must  be  a  man  for  the 
sake  of  that  wife  and  baby! 

"1  will  begin  at  the  other  end.  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven — but  that 
brings  it  to  the  lad  from  North  Carolina, 
whose  old  mother  is  a  member  of  the  church, 


and  will  be  praying  every  day  for  her  boy. 
1  should  not  like  to  think  a  young  man  with 
so  good  a  face  as  you  have  could  break  a 
mother's  heart!  I  don't  believe  you  will. 
Let  me  see  where  shall  1  begin?"  By  this 
time  the  atmosphere  was  tense.  There  was 
a  searching  of  hearts  as  on  the  night  when 
the  disciples  asked  "Lord,  is  it  I?" 

The  superintendent  said  at  last,  "  I  will 
not  count  again,  for  the  truth  is,  I  cannot 
tell  which  of  you  it  will  be.  But  you  can 
tell.  Each  one  of  you  can  make  a  resolution 
this  minute  that  with  God's  help  you  will 
not  be  the  seventh  man." 

The  young  men  went  to  their  cells  in 
a  thoughtful  mood.  The  lesson  was  one 
which  most  of  them  will  remember  all  their 
lives,  and  some  of  them  will  heed.  It  is  a 
lesson  good  for  others  also;  for  the  matter 
of  statistics  of  human  conduct  becomes  a 
matter  of  personal  choice,  and  each  man 
determines  for  himself  whether  he  will,  or 
by  the  grace  of  God,  will  not,  be  the  seventh 
man. —  Youth's  Companion. 


Did  Not  Die  in  Vain. — Years  ago  a  High- 
land widow,  unable  to  pay  the  rent  de- 
manded of  her,  was  threatened  with  evic- 
tion. She  determined  to  seek  refuge  with  a 
kinsman  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.  Early  one  morning  she  left 
home  for  the  ten-mile  journey  over  a  lofty 
pass.  She  took  her  only  child  with  her. 
The  weather  was  calm  and  beautiful  when 
she  started,  but  when  she  was  half-way 
across,  masses  of  cloud  and  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  overtook  her.  Then  followed  rain  and 
sleet,  and  finally  snow. 

The  woman  did  not  reach  the  house  of 
her  kinsman,  and  the  next  day  a  dozen  men 
started  out  to  search  for  her.  At  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  where  the  snow  had  drifted 
deepest  and  the  wind  had  been  the  fiercest, 
beneath  a  huge  granite  boulder  they  found 
her  dead.  All  of  her  clothing  was  gone  ex- 
cept a  miserable,  tattered  garment. 

A  shepherd,  searching  farther,  soon  discov- 
ered the  child,  sheltered  in  a  nook  in  the 
rock,  and  covered  with  the  clothing  which 
the  mother  had  taken  from  her  own  body. 

The  words  of  the  minister  at  the  funeral 
of  that  mother  were  never  forgotten. 

Fifty  years  passed,  and  that  minister's 
son,  himself  an  old,  gray-haired  man,  went 
to  Glasgow  to  preach  to  a  small  congregation. 
Snow  fell  unexpectedly  that  evening,  and 
it  recalled  to  the  clergyman's  mind  the  story 
of  the  widow's  sacrifice  often  heard  from 
his  father.  He  abandoned  the  sermon  he 
had  prepared,  and  in  its  place  he  told  the 
simple  story  of  a  mother's  love.  He  ended 
with  these  words:  "If  that  child  is  now 
alive,  what  would  you  think  of  his  heart  if 
he  did  not  cherish  an  affection  for  his  mo- 
ther's memory?  What  would  you  think  of 
him  if  the  sight  of  her  clothes  which  she 
had  wrapped  around  him,  in  order  to  save 
his  life  at  the  cost  of  her  own,  did  not  touch 
his  heart,  and  fill  him  with  gratitude  and 
love  too  deep  for  words?  And  what  would 
you  think  of  him  if  the  memory  of  his  mo- 
ther's sacrifice  for  him  did  not  call  to  his 
mind  the  Saviour's  stupendous  sacrifice? 
Should  he  not  look  upon  both  sacrifices 
with  adoring  gratitude?" 


Within  a  few  weeks  a  messenger  arrived 
from  a  dying  man  who  wished  to  see  the 
minister.  The  clergyman  started  at  once. 
The  sick  man  was  a  stranger  to  him,  but  he 
seized  the  minister's  hand  and  said: 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  but  I  know  you 
and  I  knew  your  father  before  you. 

"Although  1  have  lived  in  Glasgow  many 
years  1  never  entered  a  meeting-house  until 
recently,  when  I  happened  to  pass  your 
door  as  the  snow  came  down.  1  heard  the 
singing,  and  slipped  into  a  back  seat. 
There  1  heard  the  story  of  the  widow  and 
her  son." 

The  man's  voice  choked,  and  he  cried, 
"  I  am  that  son! 

'"Never  did  I  forget  my  mother's  love, 
and  my  only  desire  now  is  to  lay  my  bones 
beside  hers  in  the  old  church-yard  among 
the  hills;  but  I  never  saw  the  love  of  Christ 
in  giving  himself  for  me  until  now.  It  was 
God  made  you  tell  that  story.  My  mother 
did  not  die  in  vain.  Her  prayer  is  answered." 
— Selected. 


Looking  for  the  Flour. — "  Why,  Percy, 
what  are  you  looking  for?  You  seem  to  be 
very  anxious  about  something.  What  can 
it  be?" 

This  question  was  asked  by  the  boy's 
mother,  who  had  noticed  her  little  four-year- 
old  son,  as  again  and  again  he  had  gone  from 
the  house  to  the  road  and  looked  up  and 
down,  as  if  expecting  some  one  to  come. 

The  mother  was  the  wife  of  a  minister 
who  was  preaching  on  the  frontier.  They 
were  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work  of 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  labored.  They 
felt  that  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  them 
to  make  for  the  sake  of  seeking  out  the  lost 
and  bringing  them  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

They  were  not  inclined  to  complain  be- 
cause of  their  hardships.  Had  they  been 
seeking  wealth  or  applause,  they  would  not 
have  remained  there,  where  their  prospects 
in  that  direction  were  most  discouraging. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  wife  had 
said  to  her  husband,  "  1  have  used  the  last 
of  the  flour,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  house 
for  dinner.   What  shall  we  do?" 

The  minister  was  not  greatly  surprised 
at  this  announcement,  for  the  supply  had 
been  meager  and  had  lasted  as  long  as  could 
be  expected.  He  felt  the  responsibility 
that  was  resting  upon  him  to  provide  for 
his  family,  but  saw  no  way  to  meet  the 
demand,  for  his  purse  was  as  empty  as  the 
flour  barrel. 

His  reply  to  his  wife's  inquiry  was,  "We 
will  tell  our  needs  to  the  Lord  and  ask  Him 
to  supply  them." 

The  children,  including  Percy,  were  gath- 
ered about  the  family  altar,  and  earnest, 
trustful  prayer  was  offered  to  God  for  relief. 
The  minister  prayed  particularly  that  flour 
might  be  sent  to  the  needy  household. 

Trusting  in  the  Lord  to  answer  prayer  in 
his  own  way,  the  faithful  pastor  started 
out  on  his  work  of  visiting.  He  was  certain 
that  he  was  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  and 
was  laboring  for  is  glory,  therefore  he  was 
certain  that  He  would  provide. 

During  the  father's  absence  from  home 
Percy  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  the  arrival 
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of  the  flour  for  which  prayer  had  been  offered 
in  the  morning,  and  which  he  believed  would 
surely  come. 

In  answer  to  his  mother's  question,  "  What 
are  you  looking  for?"  he  had  said,  "I  am 
looking  for  the  flour." 

He  had  heard  the  prayers  offered  in  the 
home  that  morning,  and  he  believed  they 
would  be  answered,  hence  his  frequent  trips 
to  the  road  to  look  this  way  and  that  for  the 
flour  which  he  was  sure  would  come. 

At  noon  the  minister  returned  and  found 
that  the  needs  of  the  family  had  not  yet 
been  met,  but  was  gratified  when  his  wife 
told  him  of  Percy's  interest  in  the  expected 
coming  of  the  flour. 

The  waiting  time  was  now  almost  over. 
A  half  hour  after  noon  a  man  was  seen  driv- 
ing rapidly  over  the  hill  toward  the  parson- 
age. It  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
Christians  of  the  community. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  minister's  home  he 
delivered  a  large  sack  of  flour,  saying,  "  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  coming 
sooner.  I  felt  all  the  forenoon  that  you 
were  in  need  of  flour  and  that  I  ought  to 
bring  you  some.  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed 
so  long." 

There  was  rejoicing  in  that  home  when 
the  experiences  of  the  morning  had  been 
related.  The  search  and  faith  of  little  Percy 
were  rewarded  and  the  faith  of  the  entire 
group  was  strengthened.  They  felt  that 
God  was  faithful  in  caring  for  his  trusting 
children. — Our  Young  Folks 


Much  Like  Friends. 

"  But  that  the  Servians  as  a  race  are  not 
incapable  of  religious  fervour  can  be  proved 
not  only  by  their  old  history  and  by  the 
just-mentioned  fact  concerning  the  Moham- 
medan Servians  of  Bosnia,  but  also  by  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  Servian  Naza- 
renes.  These  are  a  Christian  sect  which, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  origi- 
nated in  Hungary  and  spread  rapidly 
among  the  Servians  of  that  country  and  less 
rapidly  among  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
Servia.  They  have  several  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  old  Bogoomili.  They 
have  no  churches  and  no  priests;  they  re- 
pudiate the  worship  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  Saints  as  idolatry,  and  they  consider 
it  as  the  greatest  sin  to  kill  a  man,  and  there- 
fore they  refuse  to  bear  arms  and  serve  in  the 
army.  In  Servia  some  of  them  have  been  con- 
demned to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  for 
having  refused  to  comply  with  the  lawful 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  serve  in  the  army. 
They  have  cheerfully  undergone  that  heavy 
sentence  for  conscience'  sake,  never  mur- 
muring a  word  of  protest.  They  are  an 
absolutely  honest  and  truth-loving  people. 
I  have  been  present  at  some  of  their  prayer- 
meetings,  and  can  testify  to  their  earn- 
estness and  fervour  of  their  improvised 
prayers." 

[From  an  interesting  book  by  Chedo  Mijatovich, 
called  "Servia  and  the  Servians,  "published  in  1908. 
It  indicates  that  there  are  to-day  in  far-off  Servia 
men  who  are  deeply  suffering  for  conscience'  sake.] 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


"To  follow  the  Lord  fully  is  to  find  quiet- 
ness and  strength." 


"  WILLIAM   THE   CONQUERER  II.— 
WILLIAM  PENN." 

His  sense  of  right  o'erpowering  the  bent 
Which  nature  on  him  thrust  with  strenuous  hand, 
He  gave  his  sword  to  idleness  and  rust, 
Became  an  envoy  of  the  angel,  Peace, 
And  cast  his  lot  with  people  much  despised, 
To  follow  where  his  truth  might  lead  him  on; 
He  who  was  welcomed  at  the  courts  of  kings, 
In  gloomy  jails  lay  with  the  bruised  of  fate. 
His  truth  led  over  tempest-chastened  seas, 
Where  woods  primeval  spread  their  living  tents, 
And  there  he  made  a  home  to  freedom  dear, 
Not  only  for  his  own  faith's  sore  beset, 
But  for  all  whom  dread  persecution  scourged; 
His  heart  was  like  an  ocean  on  whose  breast 
The  argosies  of  ev'ry  land  may  sail. 

'Twas  his  to  do  what  gen'rals  could  not  do, 

Subdue  the  red  man,  making  friend  of  foe; 

'Twas  his  to  win  on  bloodless  battlefields, 

The  vict'ry  of  the  noblest  conqueror; 

The  noblest  of  all  conquerors  is  he 

Who  conquers  through  the  gentle  power  of  love; 

A  pure  and  holy  temple  was  his  soul, 

All  dedicate,  and  sanctified  to  love; 

And  history  has  many  a  page  that  tells 

The  world  of  William,  conqueror  of  hearts. 

Albert  Lindley  Beane,  in  Midwestern. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Underground  Waters  for  Farm  Use. — 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
just  issued  a  report  by  M.  L.  Fuller,  en- 
titled, "  Underground  waters  for  farm  use." 
M.  L.  Fuller  enumerates  the  various  kinds 
of  rocks  and  deposits  that  contain  and  con- 
vey underground  water,  describes  the  sev- 
eral types  of  wells,  and  discusses  measures 
for  the  protection  of  springs  and  wells  from 
pollution.  The  report,  which  is  issued  as 
Water-Supply  Paper  255,  also  contains  sec- 
tions on  methods  of  well  boring,  the  use  of 
cisterns,  the  divining  rod,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  different  kinds  of 
wells,  and  the  location  and  cost  of  wells.  It 
covers  fifty-eight  pages  and  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  plates  and  figures. 

The  Divining  Rod. — In  speaking  of  the 
divining  rod,  M.  L.  Fuller  says,  "No  appli- 
ance, either  mechanical  or  electrical,  has 
yet  been  devised  that  will  detect  water  in 
places  where  plain  common  sense  will  not 
show  its  presence  just  as  well.  The  useless- 
ness  of  the  divining  rod  is  indicated  by  the 
facts  that  it  may  be  worked  at  will  by  the 
operator,  that  he  fails  to  detect  strong  water 
currents  in  tunnels  and  other  free  courses 
that  afford  no  surface  indications  of  water, 
and  that  his  locations  in  regions  where 
water  flows  in  well-defined  channels  are 
no  more  successful  than  mere  guesses.  In 
fact,  its  operators  are  successful  only  in 
regions  where  ground  water  occurs  in  a 
definite  sheet  in  porous  material.  In  such 
regions  few  failures  to  find  water  can  occur, 
for  wells  can  get  water  almost  anywhere 

The  report  can  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  applying  to  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  at  Wash- 
ington.— U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Press  Bulle- 
tin. 


The  Drinking  Orchid. — An  orchid  that 
has  been  discovered  recently  in  South  Ameri- 
ca takes  a  drink  whenever  it  feels  thirsty,  by 
letting  down  a  tube  into  the  water,  says 
Harper's  Weekly.  When  not  in  use,  the  tube 
is  coiled  up  on  top  of  the  plant. 

One  hot  afternoon,  as  the  discoverer  was 


seated  under  some  brushwood  at  the  side  If 
a  lagoon  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  he  obseri 
near  at  hand  a  forest  of  dead  trees  that  II 
evidently  been  choked  to  death  by  orcrfc 
and  climbing  cacti.  In  front  of  the  botanl 
stretching  over  the  waters  of  the  lagoon  m 
about  a  foot  above  it,  was  a  branch  of  <jfe 
of  these  dead  trees.  Here  and  there  cluslp 
of  common  air  plants  grew  on  it,  and  a  rp- 
work  of  green  cacti  twined  round  it. 

Among  the  orchids  the  discoverer  nod 
one  different  from  all  the  rest,  the  leaves  if 
lance-head  shape,  growing  all  round  fe 
root  and  radiating  from  it.  From  the  eerie 
or  axis  of  the  plant  hung  a  long,  slen:r 
stem  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  ;ld 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  lower  ill 
of  this  was  in  the  water  to  a  depth  of  abit 
four  inches. 

The  botanist  at  once  went  over  to  |- 
amine  his  discovery,  and  to  his  surpre, 
when  he  touched  the  plant,  the  centre  slm 
gradually  contracted  and  convulsively  ro'B 
itself  up  in  a  spiral,  like  a  roll  of  tape.  It 
was  found,  on  examination,  that  the  sin 
was  a  long,  slender,  flat  tube,  open  at  Je 
outer  end,  and  connected  at  the  inner  in 
to  the  roots  by  a  series  of  hair-like  tubes,  a 

Subsequent  observations  disclosed  Le 
fact  that  when  the  plant  was  in  neecul 
water,  this  tube  would  gradually  unwM 
till  it  dipped  into  the  lake.  Then  it  wop 
slowly  coil  round  and  wind  up,  carrying  wm 
it  the  quantity  of  water  that  the  partif 
the  tube  which  had  been  immersed  cl- 
tained.  When  the  final  coil  was  made,  jte 
water  was  poured  in,  as  it  were,  direm 
into  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  coil  remaiiji 
in  this  position  until  the  plant  required  ml'e 
water. 


For  "  The  Frieni  I 

Two  Kinds  of  Faith. 

"There  is  a  faith  which  overcomes 
world  and  there  is  a  faith  which  is  overcc  ie 
by  the  world."  These  words  were  a  me  is 
in  the  Divine  hand  of  turning  the  mincSf 
William  Penn  more  constantly  from  jb 
allurements  of  a  world  so  full  of  temptatic  s, 
and  of  centering  his  love  and  allegiance  1- 
moveably  upon  the  victorious  faith  for  will 
his  soul  yearned  and  which  nothing  we 
could  satisfy.  From  this  time  forward  b 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  blessedness  and  f r pl- 
age of  a  deeply  spiritual  experience  all  lip 
journey  through.  How  sadly  different  we  d 
have  been  the  result  of  choosing  for  him  If 
that  kind  of  faith  which  we  are  told  m 
overcome  by  the  world."  By  such  a  chili 
he  might,  for  the  time  being,  have  satis  11 
a  devoted  father  and  have  shared  in  m 
honors  and  glories  of  this  fleeting  wo  II, 
which  that  father  found  so  empty  and  b 
satisfying  in  the  end. 

We,  of  our  day,  are  choosing  for  ourse  js 
either  the  faith  which  overcomes  and  with 
settles  and  satisfies  the  mind  with  thejp 
crease  of  life,  light  and  spiritual  hope  lid 
joy,  or  are  halting  between  the  temptatilis 
of  worldliness  and  the  blessedness  of  01 1 
coming  through  the  all-sufficient  grace  :o 
freely  offered.  If  we  would  be  transfon  d 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  so  as  to  prove  >r 
ourselves  what  is  the  perfect  will  of  Goc  it 
is  imperative  that  we  be  in  no  way  (  *■ 
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ormed  to  this  world.  Some  of  us  have  foll- 
owed the  illusions  of  a  faith  which  can 
>romise  no  better  than  to  be  overcome  by 
he  world,  and  have  received  the  recom- 
jense  of  a  chilled  and  benumbed  spiritual 
ife  with  waning  love  and  hope.  There  are 
>etter  things  in  store  for  us;  there  is  a  better 
vay — the  only  way— the  way  trodden  by 
Him  who,  clothed  in  our  frail  humanity,  over- 
sale and  has  prepared  a  place  for  those  who 
wercome  at  his  own  right  hand. 

We  must  recognize  the  environment  which 
:oo  often  influences  our  choice,  but  we  would 
;trengthen  the  weak  hands  and  call  atten- 
;ion  to  the  all-availing  help  which  is  laid 
jpon  One  who  is  mighty  to  save. 

We  lament  the  lack  of  life  in  some  of  our 
neetings  and  wonder  why  it  is  so  with  us. 
If  incense  is  to  arise  from  the  Lord's  altar 
md  a  pure  offering  is  to  be  offered,  the  sanc- 
tuary must  be  cleansed  of  everything  which 
separates  us  from  the  High  and  Holy  One, 
ind  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  object  of  our 
worship  and  praise,  the  more  will  we  loathe 
that  condition  which  is  "enmity  with  Him." 
we  are  prone  to  vascillate  between  extremes 
ind  need  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  the 
settlement  and  strength  which  is  to  be  known 
in  quietness  and  confidence  in  the  strong 
arms  which  are  ever  underneath  those  who 
love  their  Lord  with  all  their  heart.  It  is 
:heering  to  know  that  the  foundation  prin- 
:iple  of  spiritual  worship  is  yet  beneath  our 
feet,  and  that  the  fruitage  of  this  goodly 
tree,  planted  by  the  river  of  waters,  is  yet 
uiown  among  us  in  its  season.  Ours  is  indeed 
a  goodly  heritage,  watered  and  nourished 
with  the  descendings  of  Heavenly  Dew.  We 
:annot  too  highly  prize  the  Divine  favors 
rf  which  we  are  the  recipients,  yet  we  do 
need  to  jealously  guard  our  own  daily  lives 
Torn  those  influences  which  would  mar  the 
Lord's  work  and  rob  us  of  our  crown. — B.  V. 


Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth 
Month  22nd,  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


Friends  desiring  to  procure  the  Biddle  Press 
Quaker  Calendars  can  get  them  from  the  Friend  in 
charge  at  Friends'  Institute. 


Victories  in  Quietness. — Christ's  pre- 
sence and  power  are  often  shown  most  in  the 
ives  that  are  the  quietest.  Only  Christ  can 
<eep  us  silent  when  we  ought  to  be  silent. 
Only  Christ  in  us  can  keep  us  unhurried, 
md  peace-filled,  and  free  from  any  evidence 
3f  strain,  or  annoyance,  or  worry,  or  impa- 
tience, or  irritation,  or  intolerance,  or  unlove. 
Many  a  man  in  whose  life  Christ  has  little 
part  can  and  does  impress  others  with  seem- 
ng  evidences  of  power,  by  his  energy,  ag- 
gressiveness, constant  activity,  and  much 
doing  and  talking.  But  that  is  neither 
greatness  nor  power.  As  George  H. 
Ferris  has  said :  "  We  need  to  be  continually 
reminded  that  the  vocal  is  not  always  the 
true;  the  visible  is  not  always  the  vital." 
Is  Christ  revealing  himself  to  others  through 
you  by  the  victories  in  quietness  that  He 
wins  for  you? — 5.  S.  Times. 


An  Effective  Ministry. — To  the  Editor  of  The 
Friend   [London.] — Dear   Friend: — I   have  been' 
much  struck  by  one  sentence  in  Arthur  Dann's 
notes  contained  in  The  Friend  of  11th  inst.  Writing 
of  Indianapolis,  and  presumably  the  statement 
would  in  large  measure  apply  to  the  whole  dis-  ] 
trict,  he  says: — "There  is  little  in  the  regular  ser-  I 
vices  here  to  distinguish  them  from  other  denomi- 
nations." 

Without  venturing  to  criticise  those  American 
Friends  who  have  thus  departed  from  the  simple 
form  of  worship  which  many  of  us  so  much  prize,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  how  far  such  changes  are 
compatible  with  a  clear  grasp  of  the  "true  inward- 
ness" of  Quakerism.  Forms  in  themselves  may  be 
of  quite  secondary  importance,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  where  the  Quaker  idea  of  worship  is  re- 
tained it  will  almost  inevitably  find  fittest  expres- 
sion in  the  adoption  of  such  simple  forms  as  those 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Examination  would 
probably  show  that  an  ineffective  ministry  has  led 
first,  to  the  adoption  of  the  pastoral  system,  and 
from  that  to  a  marked  change  in  the  form,  and  not 
improbably  to  a  weakening  in  the  idea  of  worship. 

It  is  because  I  feel  that  similar  causes  may  have 
similar  results  in  our  own  country  that  I  would 
urge  upon  Friends  the  need  for  cleaving  to  their 
fundamental  idea  of  worship,  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  their  individual  responsibility  for  the 
life  of  their  meeting  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  and  Spirit-filled  free  ministry.  If  our 
ministry  is  weak  and  ineffective,  it  must  surely  be 
that  we  are  failing  to  give  the  Spirit  of  God  free 
play  in  our  lives,  or  neglecting  those  means  which 
are  within  our  grasp  of  rendering  ourselves  effective 
instruments  through  which  the  Spirit  may  find 
powerful  utterance.  Years  ago  John  Wilhelm 
Rowntree  foresaw  this  danger,  and  raised  his  voice 
to  arouse  Friends  to  their  responsibilities.  I  do  not 
know  and  am  not  competent  to  say  how  far  the 
vocal  ministry  throughout  our  meetings  is  effective, 
but  I  am  certain  that  many  of  us  might  and  ought 
to  be  more  earnest  in  this  matter. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Frieiids. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Twelfth  Month 

19th  to  24th) : 
Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth 

Street  below  Market,   Fourth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  21st,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  21st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,    Philadelphia,    Fourth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  21st,  at  7.45  P.  M. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month  22nd 

at  7.30  p.  m. 


The  meeting  for  worship  is  the  centre  of  life  in 
our  Society,  and  only  as  we  cherish  the  spirit  of 
worship  and  recognize  our  responsibility  to  our 
meetings,  whether  in  silence  or  in  speech,  will  our 
ministry  be  rendered  powerful  and  effective. 

Thine  sincerely, 

Walter  H.  Bentley. 
Silecroft,  Wash  Common,  Newbery, 
14  xi.,  1910.   

WesttowD  Notes. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnell,  addressed  the  Westtown 
pupils  last  Sixth-day  evening,  on  "Peace  and 
Arbitration  for  Young  Friends,"  presenting  the 
subject  in  an  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  way. 

Robert  F.  Engle  gave  a  lecture  on  "Colorado 
and  California"  the  week  before,  showing  lantern 
slides  of  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures  of  scenes  in 
those  western  states. 

C.  Emmett  Trueblood  read  to  the  boys  a  paper 
he  had  prepared  on  "Some  Other  Schools,"  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  inst.,  and  Grace  B.  Allen  spoke 
to  the  girls  about  "Scandinavian  Friends."  Last 
First-day  evening,  M.  Herbert  Watson  talked  to  the 
boys  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  Olive  R. 
Haviland  read  to  the  girls  a  paper  she  had  written 
for  them  on  "The  Story  of  Pippa,"  giving  the  lessons 
which  the  life  and  character  of  that  humble  worker 
have  for  modern  girls. 

The  recent  snows  have  given  some  first-class 
sledding,  which  boys  and  girls  have  been  enjoying 
greatly.  "Flexible  fliers"  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  old-time  bob-sled;  and  the  iced  track  begin- 
ning at  the  girl's  water  tower,  stops  before  entering 
the  woods.  The  skating  pond  is  still  covered  with 
snow.  Seating  accommodations  at  the  skating  pond 
for  adjusting  skates  have  been  poor  for  years,  but  the 
class  of  1908  has  at  last  come  to  the  rescue.  A  very 
substantial  seating  wharf  or  dork  has  been  erected 
in  place  of  the  old  one  which  has  been  taken  away, 
and  this  gift  from  the  class  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  the  school. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  Christian's  Influence. — "Christianity," 
says  Drummond,  "removes  the  attraction  of  the 
earth."  This  does  not  imply  that  the  Christian  must 
resign  every  earthly  pleasure  or  desire.  On  the 
contrary,  our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us  many 
things  here  which  we  can  conscientiously  enjoy,  and  it 
will  not  be  hard  for  the  one  who  is  in  fellowship  with 
Him  to  discriminate  between  the  harmless  and  (he 
hurtful.  Because  we  are  in  the  world  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  must  be  of  it.  This  is  where  the  Chris- 
tian is  expected  to  be  different  from  those  who, 
while  not  really  unbelievers,  make  no  profession 
of  Christianity.  It  is  not  possible  for  even  a  true 
Christian  to  escape  from  the  company  of  the  world- 
ly-minded— he  must  meet  them,  associate  with 
them  frequently,  but  in  so  doing  he  will  not  sub- 
mit his  neck  to  their  yoke  or  be  influenced  by  their 
companionship.  "It  is  part  of  the  Christian  war- 
fare to  face  the  things  which  are  in  opposition  to 
God,"  says  Chapin;  "a  man  can  no  more  be  a  Chris- 
tian without  facing  evil  and  conquering  it  than  he 
can  be  a  soldier  without  going  into  battle,  facing 
the  cannon's  mouth  and  encountering  the  enemy  in 
the  field."  And  while  not  making  godless  com- 
panions our  choice  we  may  yet  seek  to  influence 
them  for  good  not  by  a  holier-than-thou  air,  but 
by  that  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy,  meekness  and 
gentleness  which  characterized  the  Saviour.  The 
best  advertisement  of  a  workshop  is  first-class 
work,  and  so  the  strongest  attraction  to  Christiani- 
ty is  a  well-made  Christian  character. — Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist. 

An  appeal  has  been  issued,  signed  by  former 
United  States  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  for  aid 
in  spurring  Congress  to  pass  the  following  bills, 
now  pending: — 

"1.  The  Miller-Curtis  Bill,  to  remove  the  Fed- 
eral shield  of  'interstate  commerce'  from  'original 
packages'  imported  into  'dry'  territory  by  unli- 
censed liquor-dealers. 

"2.  The  Burkett-Sims  Bill,  to  prohibit  inter- 
state telegraphing  of  race-gambling  odds  and  bets. 

"3.  The  Walter  Smith  Bill,  to  prohibit  inter- 
state transportation  of  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  prize-fights. 

"4.  The  Johnston  Sunday  Act,  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  forbid  Sunday  toil  and  traffic — 
passed  by  Senate,  pending  in  the  House. 

"5.  The  Curtis  Bill,  to  prohibit  saloons  in 
Hawaii. 

"6.  The  Clayton  Bill,  to  prohibit  United  States 
district  attorneys  to  engage  in  private  practice. 

"7.  The  McCumber-Tirrell  Bill,  to  forbid  liquor- 
selling  in  ships  and  buildings  used  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

"Los  Von  Rom"  in  Russia. — Among  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poles  of  the  western  provinces  of  Russia 
there  is  steadily  going  on  a  movement  away  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  very  much  like  the 
Los  von  Rom  movement  in  Austria.  The  causes 
behind  the  formation  of  this  new  sect,  called  "  Ma- 
riarits,"  are  the  aggressions  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
loose  living  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Russia  arc 
by  no  means  the  enemies  of  this  movement,  for 
Russia  has  always  maintained  a  position  of  suspi- 
cious opposition  to  the  Vatican  and  all  its  ways. 
The  movement  is  very  widespread  in  Russian 
Poland,  and' has  reached  the  northern  confines  of 
Lithuania  and  the  southern  confines  of  the  Ukraine. 
Though  loosely  holding  together,  the  movement 
already  numbers  more  than  600,000.  One  of  the 
strong  marks  of  the  movement  is  its  anti-sacerdot- 
alism. While  retaining  a  belief  in  purgatory  and 
the  power  of  the  "Blessed  Virgin,"  the  "Mariarits" 
deny  any  sacrificial  or  sacerdotal  authority  to  the 
priesthood,  boldly  declaring  that  belief  in  the  real 
presence  is  idolatrous,  and  that  Papal  infallibility 
is  a  myth.  From  a  recent  pastoral  of  their  leading 
bishop' we  quote  the  following:  "The  Kingdom  of 
Christ  is  a  Kingdom  of  light,  of  love  and  of  peace, 
a  Kingdom  which  gives  all  men  liberty  and  equality 
in  Christ."  Another  significant  passage  gives  the 
attitude  which  the  new  Church  assumes  toward 
the  Bible.  "One of  our  principal  duties  is  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel.  Our  lives  shall  be  as  a  mirror 
to  Christ's  gospel.  The  Gospel  is  our  highest  law, 
our  light  on  the  road  of  life.  In  even-  Mariarit 
house  the  Gospel  must  find  a  place,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  must  be  versed  in  its  contents. 
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For  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  our  entire 
Christian  life  centres  in  Christ."  Friendly  com- 
munications have  been  opened  with  the  Old  Catho- 
lics of  Holland.  Plenty  of  money  seems  forthcoming 
for  the  work,  and  a  plan  is  being  discussed  for  the 
carrying  on  of  missionary  work  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
— Episcopal  Recorder. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — In  President  Taft's  late  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  he  says:  "The  arbitration  of  the 
fisheries  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  the  source  of  nearly 
continuous  diplomatic  correspondence  since  the 
fisheries  convention  of  1818,  has  given  an  award 
which  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  This  arbi- 
tration is  particularly  noteworthy  not  only  because 
of  the  eminently  just  results  secured,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  arbitration  held  under  the  gener- 
al arbitration  treaty  of  1908,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  disposes  of  a  contro- 
versy the  settlement  of  which  has  resisted  every 
other  resource  of  diplomacy,  and  which  for  nearly 
ninety  years  has  been  the  cause  of  friction  between 
two  countries  whose  common  interest  lies  in  main- 
taining the  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations  with 
each  other." 

In  reference  to  an  international  peace  commission 
he  says:  "Appreciating  these  enlightened  tenden- 
cies of  modern  times,  the  Congress  at  its  last  session 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  five  members  'to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  utilizing  existing  international  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  armaments  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  by  international  agreement, 
and  of  constituting  the  combined  navies  of  the 
world  an  international  force  for  the  preservation 
of  universal  peace,  and  to  consider  and  report 
upon  any  other  means  to  diminish  the  expenditures 
of  government  for  military  purposes  and  to  lessen 
the  probabilities  of  war.'  I  have  not  as  yet  made 
appointments  to  this  commission  because  I  have 
invited  and  am  awaiting  the  expressions  of  foreign 
governments  as  to  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  the  appointment  of  similar  commissions 
or  representatives  who  would  meet  with  our  com- 
missioners and  by  joint  action  seek  to  make  their 
work  effective."  The  concluding  paragraph  is  as 
follows:  "I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country  that  for  the  time  being  the 
activities  of  government,  in  addition  to  enforcing 
the  existing  law,  be  directed  toward  the  economy 
of  administration  and  the  enlargement  of  opportu- 
nities for  foreign  trade,  the  conservation  and  im- 
provement of  our  agricultural  lands,  the  building 
up  of  home  industries  and  the  strengthening  of 
confidence  of  capital  in  domestic  investment."  The 
message  is  of  unusual  length,  and  is  regarded  as 
"eminently  conservative." 

The  Immigration  Commission,  in  its  final  report 
transmitted  to  Congress,  urges  the  restriction  of 
unskilled  labor  immigration.  The  commission 
presents  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  several 
proposals  by  which  restriction  of  immigration 
might  be  effected,  including  a  reading  and  writing 
test,  the  exclusion  of  unmarried,  unskilled  laborers, 
limitations  in  the  number  arriving  at  any  one  port 
and  from  particular  races,  as  well  as  in  the  amounts 
of  money  required  to  be  in  their  possession  on 
arrival.  All  the  members  of  the  commission  do 
not  concur  in  the  feasibility  of  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing test. 

The  State  Forestry  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
has  received  the  conveyances  for  more  than  12,000 
acres  of  forest  land,  and  two  new  reserves  have 
been  created.  One,  of  5156  acres,  is  in  Perry 
County,  where  the  department  has  about  24,000 
acres,  and  the  other,  of  5107  acres,  is  in  Lycoming 
County. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  places  the  value  of  farm  products 
this  year  at  $8,926,000,000,  and  he  says  that  at  no 
time  in  the  world's  history  has  a  country  produced 
such  a  valuation  from  agriculture.  The  corn  crop 
of  3,121,381,000  bushels  exceeds  that  of  the  record 
year  of  1906  and  is  greater  than  the  average  crop 
of  the  preceding  five  years  by  14  per  cent.  While 
the  value  of  this  corn  crop  is  below  that  of  1909  and 
also  of  1908,  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  less  than 
$1,500,000,000.  The  value  of  the  cotton,  hay,  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes  all  exceed  the  average  value  of 
these  crops  in  past  five  years. 

In  his  annual  report,  Secretary  Ballinger,  of  the 


Department  of  the  Interior,  says:  '  Under  more 
conservative  theories  the  question  now  is  of  saving 
the  remnant  of  the  public  lands  from  monopoliza- 
tion or  misuse  without  abandoning  the  old  policies 
of  encouraging  development.  The  highest  pro- 
ductive use  of  these  lands  is  the  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple." The  unappropriated  public  lands  of  the  pub- 
lic-land States  and  Territories  amount  to  about 
712,000,000  acres. 

The  library  of  Congress  is  now  stated  to  contain 
1,793,158  printed  volumes,  and  now  ranks  third 
in  numerical  size  with  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
and  the  British  Museum,  holding  first  and  second 
positions. 

In  a  recent  public  address  in  this  city,  Prof. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  stated:  "The  conditions  affect- 
ing immigration,  have  changed  completely  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Of  the  1,250,000  immi- 
grants who  came  to  this  country  in  1907  more  than 
80  per  cent,  came  from  the  countries  of  Southeastern 
Europe,  whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  only  13 
per  cent,  came  from  these  countries  and  the  re- 
maining 87  per  cent,  came  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened countries  of  Northern  Europe.  These  early 
immigrants  came  as  settlers,  seeking  homes  and 
escape  from  religious  and  economic  bondage. 
Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  come  over  now 
are  illiterate,  whereas  only  3  per  cent,  of  those  who 
formerly  came  could  not  read  and  write.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  ones  who  come  annually  to 
our  shores  are  men  seeking  fortunes,  not  homes, 
and  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  return  to 
their  native  countries.  This  return  of  the  immigrants 
to  their  native  countries  is  encouraged  by  their 
respective  governments,  who  are  loath  to  lose  the 
strong,  hardy  class  of  citizens.  The  great  evil 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  immigrant  is 
the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living.  It  is  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  nine  men  composing 
the  commission  after  three  and  one-half  years' 
investigation,  that  the  immigrants  are  beyond  all 
question  lowering  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
working  classes," 

The  census  returns  show  the  population  of  New 
Jersey  to  be  2,537,167.  This  is  an  increase  of  653,498, 
or  34.7  per  cent.,  over  the  population  in  1900,  when 
the  State  had  1,883,669  inhabitants.  The  in- 
crease from  1890  to  1900  was  438,736,  or  30.4  per 
cent.  This  increase  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
growth  of  cities  and  to  the  overflow  from  New 
York  City. 

In  a  meeting  lately  held  in  Chicago  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  it  was  stated 
that  "Fifty  years  ago  life  insurance  in  the  United 
States  averaged  $5.25  per  capita.  Ten  years  ago 
it  had  risen  to  $99  per  capita,  and  to-day  it  is  esti- 
mated as  amounting  to  about  $150  per  capita. 
Within  fifty  years  the  volume  of  life  insurance 
business  has  increased  from  $165,000,000  to 
$13,700,000,000,  almost  one  hundred  fold,  though 
in  that  time  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  less  than  three-fold." 

The  number  of  persons  killed  in  football  games 
in  this  country  during  1910  is  given  as  nineteen,  and 
those  injured  at  about  450.  Football  matches  have 
been  forbidden  in  many  high  schools  and  colleges. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Reform  Association  in  Pittsburg, 
two  measures  were  taken  up  which  are  expected 
to  reach  into  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  first 
was  the  drafting  of  a  uniform  divorce  law  for  the 
country,  which  through  field  secretaries  is  to  be 
presented  to  every  State  Legislature.  In  the 
Executive  Committee's  report  to  the  convention 
the  exact  wording  of  the  proposed  law  is  not  laid 
down,  but  merely  an  outline  is  presented  to  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  causes  for  which  divorces  are 
now  granted.  Another  measure  is  a  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in 
ruling  the  Bible  out  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
State.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee's  report 
to  carry  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska 
several  years  ago  made  a  ruling  similar  to  that  of 
the  Illinois  court,  and  the  National  Reform  Asso- 
ciation carried  the  matter  up,  with  the  result  that 
the  Nebraska  court  was  reversed. 

Foreign. — In  Great  Britain,  voting  for  members 
of  Parliament  has  been  progressing  for  about  two 
weeks,  with  the  result  that  so  far  the  relative  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  political  parties  has  been 
but  little  changed.    It  is  stated  from  London  that 


this  result  is  as  unprecedented  in  English  hisfey 
as  it  is  embarrassing  to  politicians  of  all  factiie. 
Both  parties  went  into  the  election  predicting  g  at 
gains.  Both  are  now  convinced  that  the  new  Bee 
of  Commons  will  be  practically  identical  withle 
old.  Serious  rioting  in  connection  with  the  electa 
has  taken  place  in  Ireland. 

It  is  stated  that  three  thousand  men  are  W 
engaged  in  boring  a  new  tunnel  under  the  £m. 
It  is  to  cost  $18,000,000.  This  work  will  sholi 
the  railroad  time  from  Switzerland  to  Italy  by  Be 
hours.  It  is  hoped  trains  will  run  through  ip 
1912. 

It  is  reported  to  the  State  Department  from  ie 
American  Legation  at  Santiago,  Chile,  that  on  »e 
basis  of  the  present  annual  consumption  of  200,0 1- 
000  tons,  the  nitrate  of  potash  deposits  of  -it 
country  may  be  counted  upon  to  yield  for  120  yep. 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  of  the  9th,  :|s 
that  "  More  than  100  Christians,  as  well  as  the  I- 
diers  in  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Kerak,  Syriajf) 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  have  been  massacred* 
Bedouins  in  revenge  for  the  execution  by  the  I- 
diers  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  Despatches  to  this  ei  It 
have  just  been  received  here  from  Jerusalem  td 
have  caused  great  uneasiness." 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  8th  inst.,  s;|b: 
"It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  ancient  abso|e 
regime  in  China  will  exist  only  historically  air 
the  Chinese  New  Year  in  1911.  It  is  said  that  te 
throne  has  decided  to  accede  to  the  resolutioi  af 
the  Imperial  Senate  praying  for  the  immedse 
creation  of  a  constitutional  cabinet.  Political  evi» 
in  China  have  moved  with  a  rapidity  that  appi* 
almost  revolutionary  when  it  is  considered  that  fe 
provincial  assemblies  representing  the  first  fk> 
toward  popular  government  in  the  empire's  1- 
tory  of  thousands  of  years,  were  inaugurated™ 
recently  as  1909." 


NOTICES. 

Meetings  for  Worship  at  London  Britain,  i 
will  be  omitted  from  Eleventh  Month  27,  1910 
Fourth  Month  2, 1911. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Stree: 
The  following  new  books  have  recently  been  ad 
to  the  Library: 
Peary— The  North  Pole. 
Casson — History  of  the  Telephone. 
Sykes — Persia  and  its  People 
Clark — Hawthorne's  Country, 
de  Bunsen — In  three  Legations. 
Spears — The   Story  of  the  American  Merch 

Marine 
Heston — A  Blue  Stocking 
Kingsley — The  Heroes 

Pennypacker — Pennsylvania  in  American'  Histo 
Dimock — Dick  Among  the  Lumber  Jacks. 
Hawkes — A  Wilderness  Dog. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston,  Tdbrat 

Friends'  Card  Calendar  for  1911  is  now 
sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch- Str 
price  5  cents;  by  mail,  10  cents;  per  dozen,  by  n 
90  cents. 

Friends'  Religious  and  Moral  Almanac 
1911  is  also  ready;  price,  4  cents  each;  by  mai; 
cents;  per  dozen,  30  cents;  by  mail,  38  cents.  V 
paper  cover,  5  cents  each;  by  mail,  6  cents  e? 
per  dozen,  40  cents;  by  mail,  49  cents. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.— The  stage  will  n 
trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 
6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tr; 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  ce 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  re; 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester, 
phone  114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintenden 


Married,  in  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Ric 
near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  on  the  twenty-third 
Ninth  Month,  1910,  Alva  B.  Hartley,  son 
Thomas  and  Rosella  J.  Hartley,  and  Elizabeth 
Doudna,  daughter  of  Joseph  W.  and  Rosetta 
Doudna. 


Died,  at  her  home,  near  Fox  Chase,  Phila., 
Twelfth  Month  11th,  1909,  Sarah  A.  Longstre 
widow  of  Joseph  Longstreth,  in  the  eightieth  y 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meet 
of  Friends,  Pa. 
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Great  and  Small. 

"And  I  saw  the  dead,  the  great  and  the  small, 
standing  before  the  throne."    (Rev.  xx:  11.) 

The  great  may  be  great  in  their  own  eyes 
and  the  small  may  be  small  in  theirs;  or 
they  may  be  small  or  great  in  the  estimation 
of  their  fellows.  One  may  be  esteemed 
great  because  he  is  great,  and  has  done  that 
which  has  revealed  to  others  his  greatness; 
another  may  as  justly  be  esteemed  small, 
and  for  a  similar  reason.  Some  have  come 
to  great  power  and  authority  in  government 
who  were  not  truly  great  in  character,  and 
who  have  used  their  political  power  and 
authority  in  such  ways  as  to  show  how 
truly  small  they  were.  In  the  political  and 
social  world,  and  too  often  in  religious 
circles,  the  possession  of  great  wealth  is 
sufficient  to  secure  to  its  owners  an  estima- 
tion of  greatness.  Whatever  may  be  the 
standard  by  which  men  judge  of  the  great- 
ness or  smallness  of  themselves  or  of  others, 
they  need  not  be  surprised  if  when  they  are 
"standing  before  the  throne"  of  Divine 
judgment  they  find  that  the  language  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  substantially  in  each  of 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  is  true  of  "  great  and 
small:"  "The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last 
first" — the  great  may  become  small  and 
the  small  great. 

We  may  be  ready  to  deny  the  greatness 
due  only  to  political  position  or  material 
possession,  but  few  of  us  will  dispute  the 
greatness  accorded  to  a  giant  intellect — 
a  thoroughly .  disciplined  and  well-stored 
mind.  In  the  presence  of  such  we  often  feel 
our  own  smallness,  lack  of  culture  and 
paucity  of  knowledge.  We  come  to  look 
upon  them  much  as  the  ancients  did  upon 


their  "oracle."  But  the  more  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  such  minds  the  sooner 
we  shall  be  likely  to  learn  that  no  one  of 
them  is  omniscient.  Each  may  be  very  wise 
regarding  many  things,  yet  lacking  in  knowl- 
edge of  some  others  quite  as  important  to 
this  every-day  common  life  of  ours.  We 
may  also  come  to  learn  that  these  giant, 
trained  intellects,  in  their  honest  and  earn- 
est pursuit  after  knowledge  of  material 
things,  do  not  always  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusions. We  may  learn  that  what  were 
the  "assured  facts"  in  the  field  of  science 
have  been  shown  by  the  results  of  later 
investigators  to  have  been  fictions  and  not 
facts.  Saying  this  is  no  disparagement  to 
greatness  of  intellect  nor  denial  of  its  benefit 
to  the  world.  It  is  simply  saying  that  even 
in  physics  no  man's  word  is  to  be  accepted 
as  final. 

We  cannot  all  be  great  in  authority,  in 
wealth  or  even  in  intellectual  power  or 
acquisition.  Nevertheless,  a  greater  great- 
ness is  within  the  reach  of  each — the  great- 
ness of  spiritual  and  moral  character,  of 
goodness,  of  God-likeness.  This  spiritual 
greatness  is  found  by  becoming  small,  as 
the  spiritual  wisdom  is  found  by  becoming 
a  fool.  "  If  any  man  thinketh  that  he  is 
wise  among  you  in  this  world,  let  him  be- 
come a  fool,  that  he  may  become  wise." 
"  Knowledge  puffeth  up  but  love  edifieth. 
If  any  man  thinketh  that  he  knoweth  any- 
thing, he  knoweth  not  yet  as  he  ought  to 
know."  It  was  the  God-man,  the  all-know- 
ing Christ,  who  said:  "I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  that  thou 
didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto 
babes."  He  here  points  out  that  some  things 
are  not  known  by  human  wisdom  nor  com- 
prehended by  mental  understanding,  but 
are  revealed;  and  that  this  revelation  is 
not  made  to  the  mentally  great — the  wise, 
but  is  made  to  "babes."  To  Zophar's 
question,  "Canst  thou  by  searching  (men- 
tal research)  find  out  God?"  an  emphatic 
"no"  must  be  given.  Yet,  if  thou  "incline 
thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thy  heart 
to  understanding;  yea  if  thou  cry  after  dis- 
cernment, and  lift  up  thy  voice  for  under- 
standing; if  thou  seek  her  as  silver,  and 
search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures:  then  shalt 
thou  understand  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and 


find  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  Jehovah 
giveth  wisdom."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Paul, 
writing  to  a  church  in  cultured  Greece, 
should  revive  the  language  of  the  prophet: 
"  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
the  discernment  of  the  discerning  will  I 
bring  to  naught?"  He  then  asks:  "  Hath  not 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the  world?" 
and  declares:  "Seeing  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  the  world  through  its  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  it  was  God's  good  pleasure  through 
the  foolishness  of  the  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe."  He  further  points  out 
that  God  "chose  not  many  wise  after  the 
flesh,"  nor  "mighty"  nor  "noble,"  but 
"foolish,"  "weak,"  "base  things  of  the 
world,"  "and  things  that  are  despised," 
"and  things  that  are  not"  .  .  .  "that 
no  flesh  should  glory  before  God." 

In  the  next  chapter  the  Apostle  continues 
the  same  line  of  argument  and  declaration. 
He  proceeds  to  contrast  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  with  the  Divine  wisdom  and  then 
after  referring  to  the  "things  which  eye 
saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and  which  en- 
tered not  into  the  heart  of  man,"  he  de- 
clares: "But  unto  us  God  revealed  them 
through  the  Spirit;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God." 
"So  the  things  of  God  none  knoweth,  save 
the  Spirit  of  God.  But  we  received,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which 
is  from  God;  that  we  might  know  the  things 
that  were  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which 
things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Spirit  teacheth;  combining  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual  words.  Now  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
and  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  judged.  But  he  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things,  and  he  himself  is  judged 
of  no  man.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  should  instruct  Him- 
but  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Human  teachers — biblical  scholars — may 
be  helpful  or  they  may  be  hurtful,  according 
as  they  are  able  or  not  able  to  lay  aside 
their  pride  of  scholarship  and  become 
"  babes."  We  are  not  obliged  to  accept  their 
views  regarding  matters  of  doctrine,  relig- 
ious experience  or  biblical  interpretation. 
We  may  have  a  safer  and  more  certain 
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teacher,  even  the  "Spirit  of  truth"  who 
shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth."  For  we 
are  living  in  the  days  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah, and  quoted  in  Hebrews:  "This  is 
the  covenant  that  1  will  make  .  .  .  after 
those  days,  saith  Jehovah;  I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  in  their 
heart  will  I  write  it;  and  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh- 
bor, and  every  man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  Jehovah;  for  they  shall  all  know  me 
from  the  least  of  them,  unto  the  greatest  of 
them."  "Least"  and  "greatest,"  but  least 
first. 


rendering  is  in  accord  with  what  Friends 
have  ever  believed  and  taught. 

The  comforter  whom  our  Saviour  said 
was  to  be  with  us  always,  is  far  better  than 
anything  else,  however  good  it  may  be, 
which  is  far  away. 

The  letter  from  a  young  woman  in  France, 
that  appeared  in  The  Friend,  bears  evi- 
dence that  God  still  speaks  to  his  little  ones. 

The  following  lines,  which  the  writer  read 
in  his  youth,  seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration: 

"There  are  two  little  songsters  well  known  in  the 
land 

And  their  names  are  I-Have  and  O-Had-I 
Now  I-Have  will  come  tamely  and  perch  on  your 
hand 

But  O-Had-I  will  mock  you  most  sadly." 

Job  S.  Gidley. 


The  Word  of  Prophecy. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  hath  written:  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because 
the  Lord  hath  annointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound."  The 
Prophet  Joel  saith:  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions.  And  also  upon  the  servants 
and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will 
I  pour  out  my  Spirit." 

And  Christ  saith:  "He  that  entereth  in 
by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep. 
To  him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep 
hear  his  voice;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep 
by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when 
he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth 
before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him;  for 
they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger  will 
they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him;  for 
they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers." 

The  Apostle  Paul  hath  written: — "But 
when  it  pleased  God,  who  called  me  by  his 
grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  Him  among  the  heathen ;  immediately 
1  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood;  neither 
went  1  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were 
Apostles  before  me." 

The  Apostle  Peter  hath  also  written :  "  We 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed  as 
unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place 
until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise 
in  your  hearts." 

In  the  Revised  Version  we  find  the  above 
passage  rendered,  as  follows:  "And  we  have 
the  word  of  prophecy  made  more  sure,"  etc. 

Comparing  the  two  versions,  one  is  lead 
to  ask,  "  Did  the  compilers  of  the  R.  V. 
look  too  much  to  the  letter  and  too  little  to 
the  Spirit  that  gave  forth  the  Scriptures?" 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  its  "Ap- 
peal for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Relig- 
ious Society  of  Friends  issued  in  1847,  pages 
21,  22  and  23  (quoting  from  a  writer  under 
our  name,  who  says  in  part  concerning  this 
passage:  "That  the  very  sure  word  of 
prophecy  which  had  been  uttered  and  was 
written,  is  here  meant")  shows  by  the  writ- 
ings of  various  Friends  that  the  former 


When  under  conviction  for  sin,  we  pre- 
sent our  petition  to  the  Almighty  that  He 
will  accept  our  repentance,  it  must  be  only 
with  the  sincere  resolve  to  depart  from  evil 
in  the  future,  that  we  have  any  just  reason 
to  expect  his  forgiveness  and  help. 


I  plainly  see  that  if  ever  Friends  are  a 
true  Society  again,  they  must  come  through 
suffering  into  primitive  simplicity,  as  in 
former  days.  Though  the  present  genera- 
tion may  think  themselves  wiser  than  our 
forefathers,  yet  they  cannot  experience  the 
same  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  which  they  did, 
unless  they  practice  their  abstinence. — Wm. 
Jackson,  in  Biographical  Sketches  andAnec- 
dotes  of  Friends. 


The  Queries. 


A  Paper  Read  at  the  Conference  on  the  Discipline, 
Held  at  Media,  Pa.,  Eleventh  Month  15, 
1910,  by  Ann  Sharpless. 


No  one  doubts  that  the  Queries  have  had 
much  to  do  with  forming  the  Quaker  char- 
acter. The  virtues  and  practices,  the  ideals 
selected  by  our  forefathers  for  approval  and 
emphasized  generation  after  generation 
surely  give  us  a  stamp  different  from  that 
of  other  religious  bodies  with  different 
standards. 

The  Queries  of  Friends  seem  to  be  a 
unique  institution.  Upon  inquiry  I  find 
not  one  of  the  larger  denominations  that 
has  anything  similar.  Their  church  or- 
ganizations are  so  different  from  ours  that 
questions  regarding  their  moral  and  relig- 
ious status,  so  definite  in  character  and  so 
general  in  application,  could  scarcely  be 
answered  collectively  by  their  congrega- 
tions. 

We  appreciate  things  best  by  comparison, 
and  in  order  to  make  some  comparison  in 
the  matter  in  hand  1  have  examined  "The 
Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  the  body  which  once 
came  near  to  Friends  in  their  attempts  at 
strictness  of  living.  1  find  that  individually 
at  baptism  and  when  examined  for  member- 
ship they  are  asked  certain  questions — 
among  them  is  this — "Will  you  be  cheerfully 
governed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Church?" 

These  Rules  bear  some  resemblance  in 
their  contents  to  the  Queries.    They  en- 
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courage  kindness,  observance  of  the  Go  lr 
Rule,  works  of  charity;  they  discount 
profanity,  drunkenness,  slave-holding,  fitt- 
ing, unprofitable  conversation,  "soft Is: 
and  needless  self-indulgence" — (the  •>l) 
expression  used) — and  the  "putting  oil)! 
gold  and  costly  apparel" — this  phrase  Ic 
is  worded  as  in  the  list. 

The  Rules  are  to  be  read  and  explald 
to  the  congregation  once  a  year  by  lie 
pastor.  How  far  they  have  answered  tlii 
original  purpose  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Ify 
certainly  are  salutary  cautions,  but  it  sens 
to  me  they  lack  the  binding  force  Id 
searching  power  which  come  from  an  assli- 
bly  exercising  itself  to  give  truthful  wripi 
statements  about  their  own  condition. 

During  the  centuries  the  Queries  rlre 
been  asked    by  Friends'  meetings  tre 
have  been  several  purposes  in  view,  he 
three  original   English  Queries,  first  u 
forth  in  1682,  were  these: 

1st  and  2nd.    What  ministers  and  vfct 
imprisoned    Friends   deceased  since 
Yearly  Meeting? 

3rd.  How  the  Truth  hath  prospe|], 
and  how  Friends  are  in  love  and  unity? 

These  and  their  successors  of  1696,  wi 
relate  almost  wholly  to  matters  of  f 
were  evidently  intended  to  furnish  to  Ike 
Yearly  Meeting  information  about  the  s  te 
of  Friends  throughout  its  borders — and  lis 
purpose  remains. 

In  this  country  another  early  purpos 
asking  the  Queries  was  to  see  whether 
overseers  did  their  duty,  the  Queries  b 
then  specially  addressed  to  these  oflfk 

The  Philadelphia  Book  of  Disciplim 
early  times  contained  no  Queries, 
various  matters  which  were  recommer|d 
to  be  put  in  practice.  Old  meeting  min 
speak  of  "questions  suitable  to  interro; 
the  overseers  with,"  and  of  "partict; 
necessary  to  ask  the  overseers,"  and  lit 
monthly.  So  the  Queries  came  ab  lit. 
In  1725  they  were  first  mentioned  by  nale. 
In  1743  they  appeared  somewhat  in  tlir 
present  form,  though  they  have  charld 
with  the  changing  times.  I  am  sure  wee- 
knowledge  their  added  strength  by  the  le 
revision. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  Queries  seerrlo 
me,  their  most  important  function- to 
quicken  the  individual  conscience,  to  big 
various  important  duties  impressively  to 
remembrance.  "  Let  us  search  and  try  |r 
ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord,"  pleaded  le 
prophet  Jeremiah,  and  Paul  urged  upon  le 
Corinthians,  "  Examine  yourselves  whei  lr 
ye  be  in  the  faith."  It  is  then  in  accordale 
with  the  spirit  of  these  passages  that  |e 
Queries  are  now  asked. 

The  question  of  participation  in  answeilg 
them  occurs  just  here.  London  Ye;|y 
Meeting  asks,  "  Do  you  individually  tp 
your  right  share  in  the  attendance  and  |- 
vice  of  these  meetings?" — i.  e.,  meetingsli 
church  affairs.  Now  that  all  memtfc 
are  admitted  to  business  meetings,  the  §• 
sponsibility  for  correctness  in  the  ansvjfs 
passes  from  the  overseers  to  the  meeting  n 
general;  so  this  question  will  apply  to  aljf 
us. 

First,  let  us  answer  as  to  attendance.  B* 
ness  meetings  suffer  with  other  week-o^ 
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neetings  from  counter  attractions.  An 
lonest  examination  and  confession  regarding 
:he  value  of  these  opposing  claims  and  their 
■elative  hold  upon  us  might  be  good  for 
he  soul.  We  all  want  to  be  charitable  and 
•easonable  and  admit  that  it  is  sometimes 
lot  our  duty  to  attend  meetings.  We  do 
veil  to  remember  Longfellow's  Legend 
Beautiful  where  the  Heavenly  Vision  would 
iave  fled  had  the  praying  monk  not  left  his 
;ell  to  feed  the  poor  at  the  convent  gate. 

But  there  is  another  thing  we  need  to  re- 
nember  and  that  continually,  we  need  it 
>articularly  in  this  day  of  great  social  ser- 
/ice,  much  as  we  rejoice  in  that.  This  need 
s,  to  borrow  the  thought  of  another — to  em- 
)hasize  the  first  commandment,  and  not  to 
nit  the  second  first  and  the  first  second,  i.  e., 
ve  need  to  be  above  all  a  deeply  spiritual 
)eople,  and  to  use  the  means  within  our 
•each  to  become  so.  "  Friends'  meetings," 
iaid  Caroline  E.  Stephen,  who  came  from 
:he  Episcopalian  fold  to  our  own,  "  Friends' 
neetings  have  indeed  been  to  me  the  great- 
:st  of  outward  helps  to  a  fuller  and  fuller  en- 
rance  into  the  spirit  from  which  they  have 
iprung;  the  place  of  the  most  soul-subduing, 
aith-restoring,  strengthening  and  peaceful 
;ommunion,  in  feeding  upon  the  bread  of 
ife,  that  1  have  ever  known."  If  we  can 
idopt  similar  language,  then  we  shall  gladly 
lse  the  same  means  "  to  recruit  our  wearied 
/irtue,"  and  to  gain  in  ability  to  do  our 
iuty  to  our  neighbor,  our  friends  and  fami- 
ies.  In  the  very  midst  of  outward  en- 
gagements we  need  that  higher,  clearer  out- 
ook  which  may  come  to  us  in  our  week-day 
neetings.  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1883 
landed  forth  this  feeling  advice: — "Far 
rom  thinking  that  we  must  absent  ourselves 
)ecause  when  the  hour  for  meeting  comes 
round  our  minds  are  full  of  family,  pro- 
essional,  or  business  cares,  from  which  we 
eem  powerless  to  part,  let  us  persevere  in 
iur  attendance  and  take  all  our  burden  to 
>ur  Heavenly  Father.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
ifford  to  lose  such  opportunities  for  renewing 
>ur  strength  for  the  battle  of  life.  Help 
:omes  in  the  very  endeavor  to  forget  our 
>wn  needs.  ...  As  the  attendance 
)f  a  meeting  for  worship  in  the  middle  of 
he  week  becomes  habitual,  our  practice 
vill  soon  become  generally  known;  and  it 
nay  be  a  most  useful  form  of  Christian 
ninistry  in  this  busy,  bustling  time  to  let 
hose  who  do  business  with  us  know  that  we 
it  least,  feel  it  a  necessity  of  our  Christian 
ife  to  turn  aside  for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of 
he  week  in  order  to  unite  with  our  brethren 
n  waiting  upon  the  Lord." 

If,  then,  we  are  at  these  week-day  gath- 
srings,  we  shall  be  there  at  meetings  for 
msiness;  and  if  rightly  exercised  in  the  first 
iession,  faithful  to  our  testimony  "  to  a 
vaiting,  spiritual  worship,"  we  shall,  I  hope, 
)e  ready  "to  take  our  right  share"  in  the 
mice  which  follows.  Then  the  interest 
ind  exercises  of  these  meetings  will  grow, 
"low  many  "concerns,"  larger  and  smaller, 
night  then  rightly  be  presented,  weighed 
ind  acted  upon!  Consider,  at  your  leisure, 
he  possibilities  of  the  Society  in  this  line, 
"low  many  of  us  are  keeping  such  possi- 
bilities from  being  realized  by  failing  to 
:nter  into  the  good  spirit  of  the  occasion? 


How  many  of  us  having  a  word  given  us  to 
say  withhold  it  through  diffidence,  and  so 
are  the  poorer,  and  the  meeting  too!  Some 
of  us  can  well  recall  the  dear  Friend  who 
used  to  give  us  the  "  little  word  of  encourage- 
ment," but  who  also  used  to  say  from  the 
gallery  of  our  Women's  Quarterly  Meeting — 
"There  is  a  withholding  more  than  is  meet, 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

A  growth  in  earnestness!  What  would 
it  not  do  for  us!  A  real  growth.  This  comes 
from  within  and  is  not  an  accretion  on  the 
outside,  not  a  mere  borrowing  of  other's 
views,  arguments  or  methods.  It  is  proba- 
bly not  right  to  sigh  for  persecution,  but  we 
wish  we  could  say  as  the  Bristol  Friends 
said  in  1660  when  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment by  the  magistrates,  "They 
might  as  well  think  to  hinder  the  sun  from 
shining,  or  the  tide  from  flowing,  as  to  think 
to  hinder  the  Lord's  people  from  meeting  to 
wait  upon  Him  whilst  but  two  of  them  were 
left  together!"  And  what  would  they  have 
done  when  house-cleaning  was  on  hand? 
Or  harvest?  Or  a  customer?  Or  some  so- 
cial event?  Blessed  were  the  early  Friends 
when  men  persecuted  them,  but  let  us  be 
perfectly  sure  that  the  Almighty  is  equal 
to  any  occasion,  and  would  bless  us  as  much 
in  our  tranquility  and  prosperity  if  we 
served  Him  equally  well. 

But  I  must  move  on  "to  love  and  unity." 
I  believe  the  second  Query  means  to  in- 
quire after  our  exhibit  of  these  virtues  in 
all  departments,  but  it  is  in  connection  with 
meeting  affairs  that  I  choose  now  to  dwell 
upon.  The  maximum  of  love  and  unity  in 
a  meeting  comes  when  all  its  members  are 
working  in  the  right  spirit  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  Where  all  are  prepared  and 
willing  to  be  useful,  where  none  are  slighted, 
gifts,  small  as  well  as  great  being  duly 
recognized.  But,  what  is  unity?  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  all  shall  think  alike  in  order  that 
unity  may  exist?  It  was  probably  Isaac 
Penington  who  said,  "There  may  be  unity 
without  uniformity  and  uniformity  without 
unity."  I  need  to  take  home  that  striking 
passage  in  Corinthians  about  diversities  of 
gifts,  diversities  of  ministrations,  diversities 
of  workings,  but  the  same  Lord,  the  same 
Spirit,  the  same  God  in  all.  It  may  ill 
agree  with  my  natural  conservatism  to 
have  another  urge  the  casting  aside  of  old 
methods  and  the  taking  up  of  new  ones, 
and  we  want  not  lightly  to  break  with  an 
honorable  past.  But  I  think  we  should  re- 
member that  those  differing  from  us  may  be 
seeking  the  Truth  just  as  honestly  as  we; 
and  if  we  are  all  working  with  sincerity  of 
purpose,  then  we  have  the  "unity  of  the 
spirit,"  and  may  it  be  "in  the  bond  of 
peace."  We  need  not  stand  aloof  because 
of  differing  opinions;  rather  let  us  join  hands, 
and  help  to  keep  one  another  in  the  golden 
mean.  This  is  not  saying  we  should  smother 
our  convictions,  violate  our  feelings  of  right, 
or  waver  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Nor  do 
love  and  unity  require  that  wrong  should 
not  on  fitting  occasions  be  rebuked.  We 
have  the  highest  example  to  show  that 
there  is  a  time  to  state  that  black  is  black. 
But  when  plain  dealing  seems  to  be  our  duty 
may  it  please  our  human  hearts  to  remember 
that  the  reproof  is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 


the  individual  reproved,  and  not  for  a  vent 
to  our  own  indignant  feelings. 

There  is  one  fitting  phrase  lately  intro- 
duced into  our  Queries  which  keeps  ringing 
in  my  ears,  for  some  good  purpose,  1  ver- 
ily believe — "the  simplicity  and  sincerity 
which  accord  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
The  vital  connection  between  simplicity 
and  sincerity,  not  only  in  dress,  speech  and 
behavior,  but  in  all  our  ways,  and  an  awak- 
ened church  or  individual,  must  be  with  us 
a  growing  conviction.  A  clearer  view  of  the 
"primal  duties,"  and  of  the  great  and  grand 
purposes  of  human  existence  must  more  and 
more  sweep  away  the  useless  possessions 
and  adornments,  the  profitless  tasks,  and 
the  merely  sensuous  pleasures.  This  sim- 
plifying process  would  not  confine  us  to  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  for  all  things  are 
given  us  richly  to  enjoy.  It  would  grant  us 
what  is  needful  for  our  best  development, 
but  it  would  also  check  us  in  the  midst  of 
our  restless  careers  to  ask  "  Is  this  worth 
while?"  "Is  this  in  the  simplicity  that 
accords  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ?" 

And  now  in  conclusion,  1  ask  some  ques- 
tions on  the  Queries — because  as  an  over- 
seer 1  really  want  help.  How  are  we  ex- 
pected to  know  whether  our  members  "are 
frequent  in  the  reverent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures"  and  concerned  to  bring 
up  their  children  to  do  the  same.  Also  to 
avoid  "pernicious  reading?"  It  seems  a 
lame  kind  of  answer  to  say  "we  hope"  or 
"trust"  or  even  "believe"  it  is  thus  and  so. 
Should  we  put  the  questions  directly  to  our 
members? 

The  addition  made  to  the  Query  on  wor- 
ship greatly  enhances  its  value.  "Are  you 
concerned  faithfully  to  uphold  our  testi- 
mony to  a  waiting,  spiritual  worship,"  etc. 
If  this  means,  "  Does  the  meeting  avoid  pre- 
arranged services  and  paid  ministry?  the  an- 
swer is  simple.  But  if  it  means,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  does,  to  inquire  into  the  worshipping 
attitude  of  the  members  composing  the 
meeting,  how  are  the  overseers  expected  to 
divine  what  is  passing  between  the  soul  and 
its  Maker?  What  would  be  a  sample  answer? 


Our  Merciful  God. — "Blessed  are  the 
merciful."  The  unmerciful  man  excludes 
from  his  own  soul  thereby  the  mercy  of 
God.  It  is  not  that  God  will  not  have 
mercy,  but  it  is  true  that  man  cannot  re- 
ceive mercy  unless  he  himself  be  merciful. 

"The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  t  wice  blessed — 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

The  forgiveness  of  others  is  the  condition 
upon  which  God  forgives  us.  The  exercising 
of  mercy  towards  others  brings  God's  mercy 
to  our  own  souls. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  1  am 
glad  that  it  does  not  read,  "  Blessed  are  the 
great  in  intellect,"  or  "  Blessed  are  the  rich 
in  this  world's  goods,"  but  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart."  This  brings  the  vision 
of  God  within  the  reach  of  all;  for  if  all  may 
not  be  rich  or  great,  all  can  be  pure. — Rob- 
ert Forbes. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Follow  Thou  Me. 

The  words  of  the  Master,  "Follow  thou 
Me,"  as  left  on  record  for  our  instruction, 
contain  the  secret  germ  of  life  from  which 
springs  the  true  character  of  Christian  liv- 
ing, for  none  can  follow  Christ  without  a 
living  faith  in  Him,  which  enables  the  spirit 
to  flow  forth*  to  Him  in  his  leading  and  in 
his  teaching.  Indeed  how  much  of  mis- 
stepping  and  mis-doing  in  word  and  in  deed 
would  we  have  escaped  had  we  in  prayer 
sought  unto  the  Lord  to  be  kept  on  our 
journey  in  life,  and  had  we  but  needed  the 
Master's  injunction  follow  thou  me.  The 
inducements  to  turn  aside  have  too  often 
been  too  much  for  us. 

As  I  have  in  the  light  of  God's  Truth,  re- 
vealed in  my  own  heart,  thought  of  many  of 
my  past  steppings,  1  feel  thus  to  pen  a  few 
lines  from  the  uprising  of  the  life  of  God  in 
my  own  soul  in  the  fresh  sense  of  how  much  I 
owe  to  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  a  renewed  engagement  to 
be  enabled  to  walk  more  worthily  of  our 
high  and  holy  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
to  seek  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  a  closer 
walk  with  God,  which  can  only  be  as  we 
abide  in  Christ  the  Living  Vine.  If  we  are 
but  willing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power 
and  grace,  He  will  make  us  true  over-comers 
of  all  that  is  evil  and  hateful  in  his  sight, 
and  give  us  ability  to  do  that  good  work, 
even  here  upon  earth  that  He  would  have 
us  do,  so  as  to  bring  glory  to  his  name;  but 
let  us  take  heed  to  the  Master's  call  in  that 
which  He  calls  us  to,  so  that  we  turn  not 
aside  to  look  at  the  work  of  another,  for  to 
our  own  Master  we  stand  or  fall.  He  will 
abundantly  make  clear  his  own  purpose  as 
we  are  willing  to  be  led  by  Him  in  child-like 
simplicity  from  day  to  day. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  and  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness,  is 
very  full  of  encouragement  to  the  seeking 
soul  sensible  of  its  own  insufficiency  apart 
from  the  daily  supply  that  is  needed  to 
keep  the  heart  and  mind  through  Christ 
Jesus. 

As  a  father  pitieth  his  children  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.  The 
tenderness  of  the  parental  care  is  over  and 
around,  and  He,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  is 
more  ready  to  help  than  we  are  to  seek  it. 
Clouds  and  darkness  may  often  appear  to 
us  around  about  Him,  but  his  habitation  is 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  as  we  abide  in 
meekness  before  Him,  He  will  bring  forth 
our  righteousness  as  the  noon-day  sun,  filling 
our  souls  with  food  and  gladness  by  his  own 
arising  as  a  morning  without  clouds,  for  his 
promise  is  yea  and  amen  to  those  who  wait 
for  Him.  Truly  it  is  according  to  our  faith 
that  we  come  into  the  possession  of  the  good 
land  promised  unto  those  that  believe,  obey 
and  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  as  He  is 
pleased  to  lead. 

The  thought  of  my  own  short-comings  was 
that  which  at  first  opened  up  to  me,  and 
as  1  was  willing  to  follow,  the  good  land  of 
God  came  more  into  view,  not  for  myself 
alone  1  believe,  but  for  those  also  who  may 
be  induced  to  read  these  lines,  for  God  will- 
eth  our  renewal  each  one,  and  our  entire 
purification.    So  let  us  look  upward  and  not 


downward,  trust  in  God  and  not  in  our- 
selves, then  may  we  know  that  equipment 
that  will  enable  us  to  overcome  every  obsta- 
cle that  would  hinder  our  progress  Zion- 
ward. 

The  unslumbering  Shepherd  watches  over 
his  flock  in  the  night  season  as  in  the  day- 
time and  He  has  promised  to  keep  that 
which  we  commit  to  Him.  O  then  let  us 
whole-heartedly  give  ourselves  into  his 
hands,  and  cease  not  to  cry  unto  Him  in 
secret  for  his  guidance  and  preservation. 
The  Lord  thee  keeps,  the  Lord  is  thy  stay 
even  on  thy  right  hand;  whom  then  shall 
we  fear?  for  if  God  be  for  us,  who  is  he  that 
can  stand  against  us.  He  that  spared  not  his 
only  Begotten  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  our 
sakes,  how  will  He  not  with  Him  freely  give 
us  all  things,  is  to  me  as  a  closing  message 
of  love  to  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  in 
sincerity  and  truth. 

Charles  Watt  Thomson. 

Charlmont,  McCabe's  Brae,  Rothesay,  Bute, 
Scotland,  Eleventh  Month  30,  1910. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  forms  of  insect 
life  known  to  naturalists  there  is  a  little 
creature  which  can  gather  round  itself  a 
casing  of  air  so  that  it  can  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pool  of  water  and  move  about 
perfectly  dry,  protected  by  a  sort  of  crystal 
vesture,  and  though  the  pool  may  be  bitter 
and  stagnant  it  touches  not  the  little  crea- 
ture. 

The  soul  that  is  wholly  given  up  to  God 
has  such  a  vesture  to  use  at  will,  and  clothed 
in  it  the  world,  the  flesh  nor  the  devil  can 
not  do  any  harm.  Famine  may  come  and 
pestilence  and  war  stalk  abroad,  yet  he 
rests  secure,  knowing  there  is  special  pro- 
tection round  about  his  soul.  Even  the 
subtler  dangers  of  the  lesser  trials  of  life 
shall  not  touch  the  soul  that  trusts  in  God. 

"Thou  shalt  be  hid  from  the  scourge  of 
the  tongue."  Think  of  a  soul  exposed  to  a 
scolding  tongue,  or  a  scornful  tongue,  or  a 
back-biting  tongue,  or  a  tale-bearing  tongue, 
surrounded  so  by  the  sense  of  God's  love 
and  care  and  ultimate  salvation  that  it  can 
go  serenely  on  from  day  to  day,  bearing 
about  a  face  of  secret  happiness,  untrou- 
bled by  the  annoyances,  unmarred  by  the 
constant  temptation  to  sin  in  answering 
back,  or  retaliating  in  some  other  way. 

A  young  man  asked  a  friend:  "How  can 
you  look  so  pleasant  to-night?  You  have 
had  a  score  of  interruptions  this  afternoon 
when  you  had  hoped  to  accomplish  so  much." 
The  friend  with  a  pleasant  smile  responded 
promptly:  "That's  all  right.  Every  morn- 
ing 1  give  my  day  to  Christ.  I  take  what  He 
sends.  These  interruptions  come  in  the 
way  of  duty.  Why  should  I  complain  about 
the  service  He  has  appointed?" 

A  little  girl  went  with  her  father  to  the 
factory  for  the  first  time,  and  the  deafening 
roar  of  machinery  frightened  her.  She  put 
her  fingers  in  her  ears  and  began  to  scream, 
but  her  father  said  to  her:  "What  are  you 
afraid  of?  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  master 
here?"  Then  he  raised  his  hand  in  a  signal, 
and  instantly  all  the  machinery  stopped  and 
the  noise  ceased.  We  need  to  remember  that 
God  is  Master  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  we 
are  beloved  by  Him. — Grace  Livingstone 
Hill  Lutz,  in  The  Press. 


For  "  The  Fribni 

God  in  Government. 

A  truth  universal  is,  "God's  power  is  o 
all."    This  is  true,  amidst  all  creatifi, 
animate  and  inanimate,  corporeal  or  spi 
ual.    Men,  angels  and  archangels  are 
created  by  Him,  kings  and  judges  of 
earth.    There  is  no  power  paramount 
his.    And  though  the  secret  springs  jj)f 
action  may  be  hid  to  mortal  eyes,  all 
visible  to  Him.    And  it  is  ever  true,  of  111 
kingdoms  and  powers,  "He  setteth  up  i  e 
and  pulleth  down  another."   The  cause  »f 
his  so  doing  is  known  to  Him,  and  si 
"righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  a 
reproach  to  any  people,"  as  any  people  w  ih 
their  rulers  obey  the  Divine  laws,  C  d 
blesses  them  with  faithful  governors. 

The  Kaiser  claims,  like   Charles  I 
England,  a  Divine  right  to  his  thrc 
while  others  claim  the  choice  of  the  peel 
as  expressed  in  an  election.    But  whet|fer 
the  chief  ruler  be  elected  to  serve  a  certr 
time,  or  as  hereditary,  till  death;  both  mo 
were  instituted  by  the  choice  of  the  peo] 
and  back  of  the  people  is  God's  almig 
hand,  disposing  of  the  hearts  of  men. 

Two  of  the  prime  factors  of  good  govejjfr 
ment  are  "good  and  merciful  laws"  jf*d 
"administrators  honest  and  true,  imparfel 
and  just." 

Few  crimes  come,  I  believe,  more  un[r 
the  displeasure  of  God,  than  for  man  p 
slay  his  fellowman.  For  this,  I  belie  e, 
God  destroyed  the  world  with  a  flood,  /jid 
an  account  of  the  people  in  France  belg 
drunk  with  pride  and  "the  love  of  glor  " 
God  raised  up  one  to  power,  Napol  m 
Bonaparte,  who  became  a  very  scourge,  i>t 
alone  to  France  but  to  the  rest  of  Eurc  fe; 
and  it  has  been  said  his  acts  were  prima  ly 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  over  five  milli  is 
of  human  beings  not  to  speak  of  the  he;!lt- 
rending  miseries  of  millions  more. 

Could  anything  be  more  deplorable  t|ln 
to  see  some  of  the  nations  deeming  thA- 
selves  the  most  highly  civilized  and  enliv- 
ened in  the  world,  squandering  vast  sins 
of  money  (the  hard  earned  increment  of 
honest  labor)  in  building  huge  armamc-its 
to  terrorize  other  nations,  who  in  the  llr 
and  dread  of  man  do  likewise.  And  yet  t  |ry 
call  it  bravery.  Christians!  they  deem  thijl 
selves  to  be.  Christ  Jesus  feared  not  rr 
and  of  his  own  sovereign  will  resigned  h 
self  to  death,  so  fulfilling  his  Father's  v 
Nor,  though  He  had  the  power,  do  we  r 
of  one  single  act  of  violence  to  any  rr 
during  his  sojourn  on  earth.  And  as 
was,  so  does  He  command  each  followei 
his  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  t'pi 
shalt  receive  a  crown  of  life." 

Now  a  government,  more  especially  |e 
elected  by  the  people,  seeks  to  do  the  111 
and  to  please  those,  by  whose  means,  tl 
come  into  power,  indeed  generally  tw 
themselves  are  but  a  sample  of  the  pec  le 
they  represent.  We  need  not  then  lookpo 
them  to  be  leaders,  in  any  advance  in  rigjt- 
eousness,  morality,  truth,  honesty  or  ;w 
other  virtues.  Rather,  did  Christ  say  of  is 
followers,  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  eart." 
How  little  salt  savors  the  food!  These  re 
a  leaven  for  good.  John  Woolman,  was  »e 
of  the  first  sowers  of  the  seed,  that  i  i- 
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lately  grew  and  culminated  in  the  gift  of 
•eedom  to  millions.  And  though  Friends 
re  but  as  a  little  flock,  yet  as  they  are  en- 
ghtened,  disciplined  and  bold  in  dissemi- 
ating  truth,  the  Lord  will  cause  the  seed 
3  take  root  and  fructify.  Thus  though 
ot  of  the  world  yet  in  the  world,  do  they 
ecome  a  blessing  to  those  among  whom 
ley  sojourn. 

Though  we  do  not  believe  good  works 
j  be  meritorious,  as  creditors  of  God's  re- 
gards, yet  are  they,  as  performed  in  obe- 
ience  to  our  Divine  Master's  call  to  duty, 
n  evidence  of  life  Divine,  that  hearing,  we 
lay  follow  in  his  footsteps  who  went  about 
oing  good,  and  now  by  his  Spirit  calls  and 
:ads  his  followers  to  do  the  same.  We  are 
tijoined  "to  be  fruitful  in  good  works." 
,nd  as,  coming  to  the  light,  we  are  favored 
3  see  more  clearly  than  others,  let  that 
ght  outshine  to  others;  for,  let  men  think 
'hat  they  may,  yet  all  have  God's  witness 
}  truth  and  right  within  them,  either  re- 
roving  or  approving  their  words  and  walk 
mong  men.  And  as  God's  mind  and  will 
i  thus  expressed  by  the  prophet,  "Unto 
ou,  0  sons  of  men,  I  call,"  so  does  He  call 
Iso,  through  those  of  the  church  to  them 
the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  come." 

The  time  will  come  and  may  be  near,  (for, 
fttimes  the  night  is  darkest  just  before 
ne  break  of  day)  when  "nation  shall  not 
ft  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
len  learn  war  any  more." 

Go  forth  then  ye  trusty  warriors  of  the 
rince  of  Peace,  unfurling  the  banner  on 
'hich  is  inscribed  "Truth,  righteousness, 
eace  and  goodwill  to  men." 

Would  men  go  armed  and  shoot  their 
eighbor,  and  burn  his  home?  Why  then 
lould  they  do  that  to  other  people's  neigh- 
ors?  May  we  all  come  to  obey  the  Royal 
aw  of  tHe  Kingdom  of  God,  "  Whatsoever 
e  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
e  even  so  to  them."  Then  shall  righteous- 
ess  abound,  and  peace  and  truth  be  multi- 
lied. 

W.  W.  B. 


God's  Care. — One  night  it  was  nearly 
lidnight  when  I  started  to  tramp  six  or 
:ven  miles  down  through  the  lonely  glen  to 
it  home.  The  road  had  a  bad  name.  This 
articular  night  was  very  black,  and  two 
liles  outside  our  little  village  the  road  gets 
acker  than  ever.  1  was  just  entering  the 
irk  defile  when,  about  one  hundred  yards 
lead,  in  the  densest  of  the  darkness,  there 
lddenly  rang  out  a  great,  strong,  cheery 
sice,  "Is  that  you,  Johnny?"  It  was  my 
ither — the  bravest,  strongest  man  I  ever 
new. 

Many  a  time  since,  when  things  have  been 
itting  black  and  gloomy  about  me,  I  have 
?ard  a  Voice  greater  than  that  of  my 
irthly  parent  cry:  "Fear  not;  for  I  am 
ith  thee." 

And,  lo!  God's  foot  is  rising  and  falling 
i  the  road  before  us  as  we  tread  the  journey 
life.    Don't  let  us  forget  that. — John 
IcNeill,  in  our  Young  Folks. 


Most  of  us  have  wanted  things  we  could 
)t  have,  and  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
intent  us  with  the  deprivation. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

What  are  the  fruits  of  the  noble  tree 
The  Spirit  will  grant  to  you  and  me? 

Love — the  fruit  that  we  happily  eat 
When  brothers  in  brotherhood  gladly  meet. 

Joy — the  fruit  that  inspires  the  mind, 
Leaving  no  bitter  taste  behind. 

Peace — the  fruit  that  is  balm  for  pain, 
For  anguished  body  and  wearied  brain. 

Long-suffering — fruit  that  weakness  cures, 
And  he  that  eats  it  bravely  endures. 

Gentleness — fruit  that  is  bland  and  mild, 
Tender  and  sweet  as  a  little  child 

Goodness — fruit  that  is  sound  all  through, 
And  those  that  eat  it  are  wholly  true. 

Faith — the  fruit  that  is  best  to  store, 
Lasting  till  winter  days  are  o'er. 

Meekness — fruit  that  will  cool  the  blood, 
Though  it  rage  and  boil  in  a  passionate  flood. 

Temperance. — fruit  that  will  make  one  strong 
To  fight  the  evil  and  labor  long. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  that  noble  tree, 
May  the  Spirit  grant  them  to  you  and  me! 

Amos  R.  Wells,  in  Ow  Young  Folks. 

Better  to  Help. — It  is  always  better  to 
help  others  to  criticise  themselves  than  it  is 
to  criticise  them.  They  will  believe  them- 
selves; they  are  not  likely  to  believe  you. 

The  way  to  bring  about  this  healthy  and 
helpful  condition  of  self-criticism,  with  its 
accompanying  desire  for  improvement,  is 
to  show  by  our  lives,  silently,  the  better 
way,  while  resolutely  refraining  from  urging 
it  on  others. 

It  was  a  high  tribute  paid  to  a  Christian 
man,  who  is  not  now  living,  when  one  who 
had  known  him  intimately  said:  "He  never 
told  me  that  I  ought  to  do  better,  but  I 
always  came  away  from  any  conversation 
with  him  wanting  to  do  better." 

If  we  would  do  this  for  others,  let  us  seal 
our  lips  to  criticism,  and  incarnate  the 
better  way  in  our  lives. — Selected. 


The  Machine  Without  Thread.— I 
like  to  sew  where  there  is  no  thread  in  the 
machine;  it  runs  so  easily,"  said  a  little  girl 
one  day. 

A  great  many  people,  I  think,  are  quite 
fond  of  running  their  machines  without 
thread. 

When  1  hear  a  boy  talking  very  largely 
of  the  grand  things  he  would  do,  if  only  he 
could,  and  if  only  things  and  circumstances 
were  different,  and  then  neglecting  every 
daily  duty  and  avoiding  work  and  lessons, 
1  think  he  is  running  his  machine  without 
any  thread. 

When  I  see  a  girl  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
abroad,  ready  to  do  anything  for  a  stranger, 
and  cross  and  disagreeable  in  her  home, 
she,  too,  is  running  her  machine  without 
any  thread. 

Ah!  this  sewing  without  a  thread  is  very 
easy  indeed,  and  the  life  machine  will  make 
a  great  buzzing,  but  labor,  time  and  force 
will  in  the  end  be  far  worse  than  lost. — 
Selected. 


Tom's  Lesson. — Uncle  Jack  had  taken 


Tom  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  and  as  they 
came  through  the  grove  Tom  idly  brought 
his  stick  down  upon  a  family  of  ants  that 
were  busy  carrying  into  their  home  some 
crumbs  that  had  been  left  by  some  campers. 

"  1  ani  sorry  that  the  woodland  newspaper 
will  to  have  to  report  a  tragedy,"  said 
Uncle  Jack,  soberly.  "They  will  have  to 
say:  "While  busy  storing  provisions  in 
their  home  near  Long  Pond,  the  ant 
family  was  struck  by  a  terrible  tornado,  and 
nearly  every  one  perished.  This  was  an 
excellent  family  and  was  doing  no  harm. 
In  the  home  were  several  little  ones,  who 
waited  through  the  night  for  something  to 
eat;  but  finding  the  house  overturned  and 
their  parents  missing,  they  strayed  off  into 
the  woods  and  were  lost.  The  cause  of  the 
tornado  is  unknown." 

"Why,  is  it  like  that?"  asked  Tom,  in 
surprise. 

"Certainly.  They  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  build  that  little  house;  see  how 
ingenious  they  were  in  fashioning  it!  Now 
it  is  laid  waste,  and  they  must  find  a  new 
spot.    Some  of  the  little  ones  are  dead,  too." 

Tom  looked  down  ruefully  at  the  havoc 
he  had  made.  "  I  know  what  will  make 
them  happy,"  he  said;  "I  will  leave  this 
piece  of  nut  cake  from  my  lunch  box,  and 
they  will  eat  that."  He  laid  the  cake  down 
carefully,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  other 
ants  swarm  over  it  and  carry  bits  to  another 
place,  where  he  thought  they  meant  to 
build  a  new  home.  "  I  think  they  will  soon 
forget,"  he  said;  "don't  you?" 

"Probably;  but  if  they  forget  I  am  sure 
you  will  not,"  said  Uncle  Jack.  Tom 
found  that  he  never  did. — Selected. 


Living  for  Others. — A  feeble  old  man 
was  seen  planting  apple  trees.  "Why  do 
you  give  yourself  so  much  unnecessary 
trouble?"  he  was  asked.  "You  will  proba- 
bly not  live  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
bear  fruit." 

"  The  world  will  not  be  at  an  end  when  I 
am  gone,"  said  the  old  man  calmly,  and  con- 
tinued his  work. — Selected. 


A  Japanese  Artist. — Several  years  ago 
a  young  Japanese  artist,  named  Shigeru 
Hayashi,  lived  in  Yokohama.  He  was  a 
wild,  reckless  young  man,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  gaiety  and  dissipation,  was  disappointed 
in  all  that  life  offered  him. 

In  order  to  study  art  better,  he  wandered 
about,  and'  finally  entered  the  school  of 
fine  arts  at  Tokyo.  Here  he  met  some 
Christians,  who  lived  so  happily  and  irre- 
proachably that  they  made  him  angry  and 
ashamed.  He  tried  to  draw  them  into  his 
dissipations,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
did  their  best  to  persuade  him  to  leave  his 
vices  and  become  a  follower  of  Christ. 

It  was  a  tug  of  war  for  some  time.  Haya- 
shi soon  found  that  he  could  not  meet  their 
arguments,  without  reading  part,  at  least, 
of  the  New  Testament  that  they  quoted  so 
continually.  So  he  began  with  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  striving  to  discover  the  defects 
of  Christianity  that  he  might  refute  it- 
He  went  on  reading,  to  find  wonder  and 
admiration  growing  up  in  his  restless,  dis- 
appointed heart.     The  story  of  Christ 
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enthralled  him,  and  suddenly  he  exclaimed 
like  Thomas,  "My  Lord  and  my  God!" 
From  that  moment  Hayashi  was  a  Christian. 

His  sins  were  cast  behind  him.  To  serve 
God  became  his  one  aim.  From  Tokyo 
he  returned  to  Yokohama,  and  joined  a 
church  there.  From  an  active  member  he 
became  in  time  to  be  one  of  its  elders,  and 
still  remains  so. —  Young  People. 


A  Spelling  Bee. — Some  of  you  who 
think  you  are  well  up  in  spelling  just  try  to 
spell  the  words  in  this  little  sentence: 

"  It  is  agreeable  to  witness  the  unparalleled 
ecstasy  of  two  harassed  peddlers  endeavor- 
ing to  gauge  the  symmetry  of  two  peeled 
pears." 

Read  it  over  to  your  friends  and  see  how 
many  of  them  can  spell  every  word  cor- 
rectly. The  sentence  contains  several  of 
the  real  puzzlers  of  the  spelling  book. 

Arid  Lives. 
"And  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  rich 
men  casting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury. 
And  He  saw  also  a  certain  poor  widow  casting 
in  thither  two  mites.  And  He  said,  of  a 
truth  1  say  unto  you  that  this  poor  widow 
hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all;  for  all  these 
have  of  their  abundance  cast  in  unto  the 
offerings  of  God,  but  she  of  her  penury  hath 
cast  in  all  the  living  that  she  had." — Luke 
xxi:  1,4. 

This  poor  widow  had  learned  to  the  full 
where  the  abundance  of  joy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  use  of  material  things.  Her  heart  was 
set  on  giving, — not  on  simply  receiving.  She 
parted  with  her  mite,  and  in  return  received 
a  happy  heart.  A  rejoicing  heart  is  worth 
more  than  millions  of  money.  Above  all, 
she  heard  the  approvingwords  of  the  Saviour. 
His  approval  is  of  more  value  than  any 
earthly  riches.  Was  hers  an  arid  life?  Was 
it  not  rich  in  celestial  showers  and  fruit- 
fulness? 

While  we  are  not  all  called  into  the  service 
of  giving  all  our  material  possessions,  this 
incident  is  intended  to  teach  the  importance 
of  a  full  application  of  Christian  generosity. 
Those  Christians  who  fail  to  give  liberally 
of  the  good  things  which  God  has  permitted 
them  to  hold,  do  not  know  the  possibilities 
of  fellowship  with  the  Master  whose  name 
they  profess.  Their  lives  are  arid  lives,  and 
cannot  exhibit  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  They 
will  never  grow — they  remain  only  Christian 
dwarfs.  They  cling  to  their  money,  or  with- 
hold their  sympathy,  or  powers  of  body  and 
mind,  or  draw  their  social  lines.  They  pull 
down  their  barns  and  build  greater  wherein 
to  place  their  fruits;  they  flatter  themselves' 
that  they  are  seeking  ease;  when  suddenly 
the  Divine  warning,  "Thou  fool,"  is  spoken 
to  them;  and  who  will  then  possess  those 
things  that  they  have  accumulated?  What: 
a  mockery  in  that  day  will  be  the  gold,  and  j 
silver,  and  bonds,  and  real  estate  that  they 
have  failed  to  administer  as  honest  stewards 
for  Jesus  Christ? 

Our  Lord  took  many  opportunities  to 
preach  the  lovely  gospel  of  the  blessedness 
of  giving.   His  parables  abound  in  warnings  I 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  fruitfulness  being 
largely  manifested  in  the  dispensing  of  I 
material  goods.   When  Paul  addressed  the  ^ 


elders  of  Ephesus,  he  concluded  his  sermon 
by  telling  them  that  he  had  coveted  no  man's 
money,  and  that  he  had  even  ministered  to 
his  own  necessities  and  those  of  others,  by 
laboring  with  his  own  hands,  as  an  example 
that  those  early  Christians  should  support 
the  weak.  Then  Paul  asked  them  to  re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  how 
He  said:  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  Paul  appealed  to  them,  as  he 
does  to  us;  to  avoid  the  fruitless,  self-cen- 
tered,  unhappy,  arid  life. 

Our  western  plains  are  grey  and  unfruit- 
ful, until  the  water  softens  them  and  causes 
them  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  Even  so  is  it 
with  our  hearts.  If  our  souls  are  really 
thirsty  for  the  waters  of  life  these  waters 
will  surely  come  in  showers  of  blessing  upon 
us.  Our  once  arid  characters  will  soften 
and  change  under  God's  sunshine  and  gentle 
rains.  These  visitations  of  his  Spirit  will 
fill  us  up  with  love  for  Him,  and  for  our 
fellow-men.  Our  activities  will  be  applied 
to  the  needs  of  others.  They  will  see  that 
we  are  not  merely  professing  Christians, 
dwelling  in  a  barren,  spiritual  waste,  but 
that  we  are  really  of  God's  own  right  hand 
planting  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  Lord. 
"By  their  fruits,"  said  Christ,  "ye  shall 
know  them."  His  flowers  and  fruits  cannot 
blossom  and  grow  in  an  arid  heart. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 

[The  following  portions  of  an  article  in  the 
Evangelical  Visitor  contain  some  thoughts 
and  suggestions  which  might  be  helpful  to 
some  Friends,  although  it  was  written  con- 
cerning another  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians. Is  it  not  true  that  "a  church's 
strength  is  in  the  purity  of  its  members — 
not  numbers?" — Editor.] 

The  Reason  Why — in  Part. 

JOHN  C.  KINCAID. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Visitor: — 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  editorial  in  your 
paper  where  a  brother  was  much  alarmed 
over  the  fact  that  your  branch  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  desired. 

As  you  have  invited  opinions  on  this 
subject,  perhaps  this  article,  from  one  who, 
while  not  a  member  of  your  little  flock, 
belongs  to  the  fold  (John  x:  16),  might  be 
helpful  to  your  readers. 


The  question,  "Why  the  young  are  not 
attracted  your  way,"  is  easily  answered  in 
1 1  Timothy  iii :  4.  ["  Lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God."]  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  if  you  followed  the  example  of 
the  modern  day  methods — fairs,  female 
minstrels,  theatricals,  raffles,  etc.,  you  might 
have  the  benches  filled  on  the  nights  that 
such  events  took  place;  but  how  about  the 
nights  given  for  prayer  and  praise  to  God! 
There  would  be  very  few  present  indeed. 
.  .  .  .  These  devices  of  the  popular 
churches  are  very  helpful  to  supply  talent 
for  the  operas,  chorus  girls  for  the  stage 
and  music  halls,  which  mean  blasted  hopes, 
wrecked  lives  and  lost  souls!  Would  it  pay 
you  to  conduct  such  schemes? 

Now,  I  have  noticed  some  things  against 
which  your  shepherds  should  be  warned. 


Often  invitations  are  given  to  your  peo]| 
to  visit  other  meetings.  While  there  A 
some  places  which  you  might  attend  a  I 
be  helped  and  also  help  others,  yet  there! 
great  danger  on  this  line — more  than  y| 
can  imagine.  What  does  the  Head  of  l| 
Church  (Colos.  i:  16 — glad  He  is  still,  I 
always,  at  the  head  of  his  church  guidil 
and  instructing  all  who  look  unto  Him 
say  on  this  matter?  See  Luke  xvii:  23. 

Often  persons  are  asked  to  lead  your  me| 
ings  and  speak,  who,  instead  of  building  if 
tear  down:  in  fact,  teaching  contrary  I 
your  own  established  scriptural  vie\| 
which,  although  seemingly  a  few,  hai 
enabled  you  (to  the  worldly-minded)  i 
become  a  peculiar  people. 

There  are  many  who  profess  to  be  "woi  » 
ers."  .  .  .  The  young  people  are  eas  r 
led  astray  by  these  "workers,"  who  ;| 
sometimes  dressed  in  the  heighth  of  fashull 
loaded  down  with  gold  chains,  rings,  loci 
buttons,  flowers,  etc.  The  young  folks  :* 
these  things  and  hear  them  declare  how  tl ill 
belong  to  Christ,  and  the  devil  whispers  | 
their  ears:  "See  these  people  can  do  thil 
things  and  are  saved;  why  don't  you?"  A§ 
the  poison  is  injected  to  do  its  deadly  wo  I 
It  is  well  enough  for  these  people  and  | 
other  sinners  to  come  in  and  hear  the  Gl 
pel  and  get  saved,  but  no  one  should  team 
who  does  not  practice  from  the  Book  wh:l 
they  use  to  back  it  up.  Let  us  stand  by  ll 
truth! 

Because  some  other  denomination  ml 
be  increasing  in  numbers  is  no  sign  til 
should  alarm  us,  because  a  Church's  strenul 
is  in  the  purity  of  its  members — not  nu» 
hers.    ...  ft 

Surely  we  are  living  in  perilous  times  ail 
need  to  watch  and  pray. 

Let  us  not  pattern  after  the*  moduli 
schemes  and  devices  to  increase  our  numbi 
but  take  the  advice  of  Paul,  who  saw  wljt 
was  coming  in  the  future.  (II  Timoly 
iv:  2-4.)  ["Preach  the  word;  be  instant* 
season,  out  of  season:  reprove,  rebuke,  I 
hort  with  all  long  suffering  and  doctrij 
For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  ill 
endure  sound  doctrine;  but  after  their  ofr 
lusts,  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachtl 
having  itching  ears;  and  they  shall  til 
away  their  ears  from  the  Truth,  and  si  I 
be  turned  unto  fables."] 

Feed  your  flock  on  the  bread  of  lif  f 
which  is  far  more  substantial  than  the  Urn 
of  "great  workers."  It's  the  best  reme  1 
my  dear  brother,  known  to  win  and  km 
children  in  the  fold. 


The  Binding  Force  of  Scripture! 
Our  Saviour  astonished  the  people  becai § 
instead  of  being  lost  in  the  mazes  of  ail 
trary  and  vicious  excrescences  that  dap 
ened  the  face  of  religion,  He  taught  thy 
"with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribtB 
Taught  them  with  authority,  that  is  to  si 
with  title  to  command,  and  with  the  fcl 
of  command.  If  God  has  given  us  a  re  h 
lation  of  his  will,  whether  in  the  laws  >f 
our  nature,  or  in  a  kingdom  of  grace,  t  it 
revelation  not  only  illuminates,  but  birjt 
Like  the  credentials  of  an  earthly  amba<  .- 
dor,  it  is  just  and  necessary  that  the  (** 
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lentials  of  that  revelation  should  be  tested. 
Jut  if  it  be  found  genuine,  if  we  have 
>roofs  of  its  being  genuine  equal  to  those 
vhich,  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life, 
eason  acknowledges  the  obligatory  charac- 
er,  then  we  find  ourselves  to  be  not  inde- 
>endent  beings  engaged  in  an  optional 
nquiry,  but  the  servants  of  a  Master,  the 
>upils  of  a  Teacher,  the  children  of  a  Father, 
tnd  each  of  us  already  bound  with  the  bonds 
vhich  those  relations  imply.  Then  head  and 
cnee  must  bow  before  the  Eternal,  and  the 
divine  will  must  be  embraced  and  followed 
>y  man  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  mind, 
vith  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength. — 
iV.  E.  Gladstone. 


The  Upper  Room. 

When  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread 
:ame,  Jesus  sent  Peter  and  John  into  the 
:ity,  and  told  them  that  they  would  meet 
i  man  whom  they  were  to  follow  and  who 
vould  show  them  a  room  in  which  the  pass- 
>ver  could  be  eaten.   "  He  will  show  you  a 
arge  upper  room  furnished  and  prepared: 
here  make  ready  for  us.    .    .    .  When 
he  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down,  and  the 
welve  apostles  with  Him."    No  scene  in 
listory  is  more  simple  in  its  setting,  none 
nore  memorable.    It  has  been  described 
vith  beautiful  and  reverent  eloquence;  it 
las  been  painted  with  supreme  skill  by  a 
naster  of  the  art;  it  has  been  rehearsed  times 
vithout  number  in  many  different  forms, 
iccording  to  the  most  diverse  rituals;  it  has 
been  observed  as  a  simple  breaking  of  bread 
nd  pouring  of  wine,  and  it  has  been  cele- 
rated  at  blazing  altars  by  richly  vested 
riests;  but  its  innermost  significance  can 
iever  be  entirely  expressed  in  any  worship 
or  formulated  in  any  creed.   The  beauty 
nd  wonder  of  it  lie  on  the  further  side  of 
ny  kind  of  language  which  men  have  fash- 
>ned  to  give  ease  to  their  souls. 
But  one  great  fact  stands  out  in  this  won- 
erful  scene:  the  upper  room  was  the  place 
meeting  between  the  Christ  and  his 
postles!  It  will  remain  forever  the  symbol 
the  communion  between  God  and  man; 
le  quiet  place,  hidden  from  the  world, 
here  man  meets  God  and  is  fed  by  the 
read  of  life;  that  food  by  which  the  soul 
ves,  bestowed  only  by  the  hand  of  God. 
ie  world  is  full  of  men  and  women  who 
ave  eaten  the  fruit  of  every  tree  except  the 
ee  of  life,  who  partake  of  everything  that 
ves  vigor  to  the  body,  but  never  sit  at  the 
ivisible  table  where  that  bread  is  spread 
lich  makes  one  stronger  than  death, 
mong  all  the  manifold  ironies  of  life  there 
none  so  terrible  as  the  well-nourished  body 
id  the  starving  soul.  As  there  are  beauti- 
ful faces  in  which  no  spirit  irradiates  the 
ask  of  bones  and  flesh,  so  there  are  pros- 
rous  men  and  women  whose  lot  awakens 
ie  envy  of  their  fellows,  whose  outward  suc- 
ss  is  without  spiritual  dignity  or  meaning, 
en  can  exist  without  the  words  that  pro- 
ed  from  the  mouth  of  God,  but  they  can- 
)t  live  without  them.    They  build  them- 
lves  palaces  and  lay  the  skill  of  the  world 
ider  contribution  to  make  them  stately 
thout  and  luxurious  within,  but  they  pro- 
de  no  upper  room.    They  open  their  doors 


wide  and  entertain  their  friends  lavishly, 
but  there  is  no  place  for  God  under  the  roof. 
There  are  magnificent  rooms  where  guests 
are  welcomed  with  royal  splendor,  there  are 
great  galleries  into  which  are  gathered  the 
treasures  of  many  ages  and  countries;  but 
there  is  no  upper  room. 

The  activities  and  rewards  of  the  times 
are  so  engrossing  that  many  high-minded 
and  pure-hearted  people  find  no  time  for 
meditation  and  communion  in  the  upper 
room.  Many  of  them  are  so  bent  on  helping 
their  fellows  that  they  forget  whence  cometh 
their  help;  they  are  so  eager  to  share  the 
sorrows  of  their  fellows  that  they  forget 
Him  who  bore  the  cross  up  the  steep  way 
to  Calvary;  they  are  so  drained  by  the 
duties  they  take  up  that  they  lose  the  in- 
spiration which  makes  duty  the  channel 
through  which  love  pours  itself  out;  they 
listen  with  such  passionate  attention  to  the 
cries  for  help  that  come  from  the  world 
around  them  that  they  no  longer  hear  the 
still,  small  voice  of  the  Father  of  all  men. 
In  the  house  of  the  generous  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, as  in  the  houses  of  the  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted, there  is  no  upper  room. 

And  yet  no  man  can  live  without  God!  It 
is  true,  he  comes  in  a  thousand  forms  and 
speaks  many  languages;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  men  must  make  ready  the  room  in  which 
they  can  meet  him  face  to  face.  Where 
there  is  no  upper  room,  the  house,  however 
nobly  appointed  and  dedicated,  may  re- 
main a  place  of  courage  and  arduous  en- 
deavor, but  it  ceases  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
tagious hope,  of  that  vision  which  enables 
men  to  look  at  the  sorrows  of  the  arid  lives 
without  losing  heart  in  the  infinite  love. 
For  those  who  give  themselves  to  works  of 
mercy  and  stand  ready  to  help  in  the  high- 
ways, no  less  than  for  those  who  feed  their 
bodies  and  starve  their  souls,  the  upper 
room  is  not  only  a  place  of  refuge,  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  higher  nature;  and  the  more 
exacting  the  work  becomes,  and  the  greater 
its  interest  and  reward,  the  more  pressing 
is  the  need  of  the  upper  room  where  the 
tumult  of  the  world  dies  into  silence  and 
the  ambitions  of  the  world  shrink  into  the 
rewards  of  a  passing  hour,  and  man  talks 
with  his  God. — The  Outlook. 


It  requires  faith  and  philosophy  to  want 
what  you  can  have  when  you  cannot  have 
what  you  want.  ^ 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Twelfth  Month 
25th  to  31st): 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Twelfth 

Month  25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,   at  Media,   Pa.,   Second-day,  Twelfth 

Month  26th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  at  Sixth 

and  Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Twelfth  Month 

27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordvillc,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Twelfth 

Month  27th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Twelfth  Month  27th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Twelfth  Month  28th, 
at  10.30  a.  m. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Twelfth 
Month  28th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 

Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
Twelfth  Month  28th,  at  10  a.  M. 

Philadelphia,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  Twelfth  Month  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month  29th, 

at  7.45  p.  M. 


The  Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  at  its  stated  quarterly  sitting  in 
Philadelphia  last  Sixth-day,  in  addition  to  the  UBUfJ 
routine  business,  had  two  important  subjects  before 
it  for  consideration.  A  Friend  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  a  recent  newspaper  article  stating 
that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  in  the  Legislature 
at  Harrisburg  to  change;  our  laws  regarding  the  ob- 
servance of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  legalizing 
fishing,  baseball  and  other  sports  on  that  day. 
Also  to  change  the  liquor  laws  so  as  to  allow  clubs 
and  associations  to  dispense  intoxicating  drinks  on 
First-days  to  their  members.  The  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  standing  committee  of  the  meeting 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  legislative  proceedings. 
The  subject  of  peace  and  armaments  was  intro- 
duced, with  particular  reference  to  the  proposition 
to  fortify  the  Panama  Canal.  After  considerable 
expression  of  view  the  whole  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  with  authority  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  President  and  congress,  should  way  open 
for  such  a  course.  This  committee  is  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Representative  Meeting  to 
consider  and  adopt  their  address,  should  it  be 
thought  desirable  to  do  so. 


Smaller  Bodies  in  New  England  Reunited. — 
The  first  of  the  two  following  letters  is  from  a  Friend 
who  is  a  member  of  the  body  sometimes  designated 
as  "Conference  Friends."  The  one  that  follows  it 
is  from  a  member  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  at  Westerly,  R.  I.  The  union  described  is  a 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  the  editor  of  The  Friend 
and  probably  will  be  so  to  many  others. 

"A  committee  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  and  a 
committee  of  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting  recently 
had  a  conference  in  regard  to  our  Monthly  Meeting 
being  attached  to  that  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Our  committee's  report  was  favorable  to  the 
union  and  was  united  with  by  our  meeting,  and  a 
minute  giving  information  of  the  same  was  directed 
to  be  sent  to  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting.  So 
the  smaller  bodies  of  New  England  are  virtually 
united.  Thy  friend, 

James  W.  Oliver." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Friend  to  know  that  there  has  been  an  addition 
made  to  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
which  is  held  at  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.  At  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  there  in  the  Tenth  Month 
last,  a  communication  was  received  from  Nantucket 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  proposing  to  be  united 
to  this  Quarterly  Meeting;  and  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  the  first  of  the  present  month,  the 
proposition  was  united  with;  so  that  hereafter  this 
Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  made  up  of  two  Monthly 
Meetings;  which  we  hope  may  be  a  strength  to 
both  meetings. 

J.  S.  Gidley." 


Franklin  Rockwell  and  family  and  Marion 
Smith  and  family,  members  of  Da  Morris  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Kansas,  have  recently  moved 
for  a  permanent  residence  to  Fairhope,  Ala. 

Meetings  are  held  on  First-day  at  the  home  of 
Richard  and 'Eliza  Ashton,  who  with  their  son. 
William,  are  spending  the  winter  in  Fairhope.  and 
are  from  Plainfield,  Ind.  A  few  other  Friends  live 
in  the  village. 

By  order  of  the  Westtown  Committee  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  collect  at  Westtown  all  the 
record  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  School, 
not  in  present  use.  If  any  Friend  can  give  informa- 
tion about  those  still  missing,  please  communicate 
with  the  committee  under  appointment  to  attend 
to  these  old  records,  etc.  Those  missing  are  the 
following: — 

1.  Vol.  1  of  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, 1796-1802. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 
from  1881-1893. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  Household  Committee,  from 
1868-1882. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  "Committee  of  Six,  previous 
to  1890. 
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5.  There  are  no  minutes  of  the  Farm  Committee 
in  the  Collection. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Records. 

Susanna  S.  Kite, 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Westtown  Notes. 

James  M.  Moon  had  vocal  service  in  the  meeting 
for  worship  last  First-day  morning. 

William  B.  Harvey  talked  to  the  boys  last 
First-day  and  Edith  C.  Moon  gave  the  girls  an 
earnest,  helpful  talk  on  "Being  Comfortable  to 
Live  With." 

"The  Introduction  of  Reindeer  Into  Alaska" 
was  the  subject  of  the  illustrated  lecture  given  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp  on  Sixth-day  evening  of  last 
week. 

An  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  made  this  term 
was  given  in  the  Library  on  the  evening  of  the  sev- 
enteenth, under  the  management  of  Anna  M. 
Newbold.  Most  of  the  pieces  were  done  by  the 
girls,  and  were  leather  and  brass  work,  embroidery, 
stencilling  and  crocheting. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  annual  report  of  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  has  lately  been  presented  to 
Congress.  Prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law  were  foremost  in  the  work  of  the  year. 
Actions  are  now  under  way,  or  are  pending  against 
several  of  these  trusts,  which  he  enumerates.  He 
says  further:  "The  conditions  disclosed  seem  to 
indicate  a  very  general  practice  of  undervaluation 
and  a  very  lax  administration  of  the  customs  laws 
in  the  past  which  has  subjected  the  Government  to 
a  very  material  loss  of  revenue.  A  general  investi- 
gation into  the  subject  of  frauds  by  undervaluation 
has  only  commenced,  and  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject will  now  be  pressed  vigorously." 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  lately  transferred  to  27 
trustees  $10,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
bonds,  value  $11,500,000,  to  be  devoted  primarily 
to  the  establishment  of  universal  peace  by  the 
abolition  of  war  between  nations  and  such  friction 
as  may  impair  "the  progress  and  happiness  of  man." 
He  explained  to  his  trustees  the  purpose  of  his  gift 
and  stated  his  belief  that  if  the  English-speaking 
race  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  once 
consolidated  in  the  movement  for  international 
peace,  the  success  of  the  measure  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  assured.  That  Great  Britain  stood 
ready  to  co-operate  with  this  country  he  said  he  felt 
certain,  and  all  that  was  now  needed,  he  added,  was 
the  concurrence  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  in 
promulgating  the  movement  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  The  trustees  he  has  selected  to  administer 
this  gift  are  former  members  of  the  Cabinet,  ex- 
Ambassadors,  college  presidents,  lawyers  and  edu- 
cators. 

Before  the  International  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  Andrew  Carnegie  in  speaking  of  what 
would  lead  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  war  urged 
over  and  over  again  the  need  of  presenting  the 
moral  issue  involved  to  the  people  of  all  lands.  He 
also  said:  "While  some  important  Powers  still 
declare  that  nations  cannot  submit  all  questions 
to  a  tribunal,  others  have  quietly  gone  on  doing  so 
Argentine  and  Chile  were  the  first.  Norway  and 
Sweden  did  so  and  more  recently  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  have  followed.  Surely  the  two  branch- 
es of  our  English-speaking  race  should  follow  their 
example." 

A  strike  of  garment  workers  in  Chicago  has  oc- 
curred, which  has  been  attended  with  rioting.  It 
was  stated  on  the  15th  inst.,  another  effort  to 
devise  a  means  of  effecting  a  settlement  was  begun 
by  the  City  Council  Committee,  headed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  a  long  conference  was  held  late  to-day 
with  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  clothing  manufacturers.  The  result 
of  the  conference  was  not  made  public,  but  all  sides 
agreed  an  immediate  settlement  was  unlikely. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  "All  arrange- 
ments for  the  trial  introduction  of  the  postal  bank 
system  by  the  Postoffice  Department  have  been 
made,  and  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  expresses 
confidence  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
it  under  headway.  The  first  deposits  will  be  re- 
ceived First  Month  3.   Regulations,  forms  and 


instructions  have  been  prepared  and  the  offices 
where  banks  are  to  be  placed  have  been  selected. 
One  experimental  office  will  be  opened  in  each 
State  and  territory. 

Edward  Douglas  White,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  has 
lately  been  appointed  by  President  Taft  to  be  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1894 
he  had  been  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Secretary  Wilson  in  his  annual  report  states  that 
farmers  are  not  responsible  for  the  prevailing  high 
price  of  food  stuffs.  After  investigating  the  retail 
price  of  milk  in  seventy-eight  large  cities,  he  states 
that  the  farmer  receives,  on  an  average,  a  scant 
half  of  the  consumer's  payment.  On  various  other 
farm  products  the  farmer  receives  from  48  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  retail  price. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  that  as  the  result  of  the 
elections  which  have  been  recently  going  on  in 
England  the  political  situation  will  be  almost 
exactly  as  it  was  before.  The  Liberal  party  will  be 
returned  to  power  again,  but  with  practically  no 
change  in  the  majority,  and  the  appeal  to  the  people 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  house  of  lords  shall 
be  stripped  of  its  power  has  failed  to  show  any  con- 
clusive sentiment  either  way.  The  people  have  seemed 
to  be  unwilling  to  decide  the  matter.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Liberal  party  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Laborites  will  control 
the  House  of  Commons  by  about  the  same  majority 
as  in  the  house  which  has  lately  been  dissolved. 

In  France  a  strong  temperance  movement  has 
lately  been  developed.  The  great  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  particularly  of 
ardent  spirits,  has  been  accompanied  by  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  crime.  The  tendency  to  physical 
deterioration  and  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  are 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  same  cause.  The  evils  of 
alcoholism  have  been  set  forth  in  pamphlets  and 
posters  by  leading  scientists  and  public  men.  An 
anti-alcoholic  group  of  Deputies  has  been  formed 
in  the  Chamber  to  push  temperance  legislation, 
particularly  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  limiting  the  number  of  saloons.  Since 
1880,  when  the  restrictions  on  them  were  removed, 
the  number  of  saloons  in  France  has  risen  from 
334,000  to  about  500,000. 

An  imperial  order  has  been  published  confirming 
a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Russian  Cabi- 
net permitting  Jewish  merchants  of  the  first  guild 
to  reside  in  the  city  and  province  of  Moscow. 

A  telegram  from  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  of  the 
18th  inst.,  mentions  that  an  island  off  Salvadore  dis- 
appeared after  a  series  of  earthquake  shocks  and 
slid  into  the  depths  of  the  lagoon,  carrying  with  it 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sinking  of  the  island 
is  said  to  have  followed  a  series  of  earthquake 
shocks  which  were  felt  throughout  the  republic. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  small  islands  off  the 
mainland  have  sunk  after  earthquake  shocks. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Rome  says:  "Floods  in 
the  northern  part  of  Italy  have  become  so  serious 
through  the  increased  rains  that  the  King  has  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  visit  the  inundated  dis- 
tricts. Grave  damage  is  reported  from  all  quarters. 
Many  villages  are  practically  isolated  and  provis- 
ions are  being  carried  to  the  people  by  boats.  Hun- 
deeds  of  soldiers  and  private  citizens  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  aiding  the  sufferers." 

A  despatch  of  the  14th  from  Barcelona  in  Spain 
states  that:  "Storms  of  a  cyclonic  character  are 
flooding  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  becoming  desperate  in  the  provinces  of 
Malaga,  Seville,  Valladolid,  Bedajoz,  Zamora, 
Oviedo  and  Corunna.  Practically  all  the  crops 
in  these  districts  have  been  destroyed.  Famine  is 
threatened.  Many  villages  are  now  submerged, 
and  countless  bridges  have  been  swept  away.  Rail- 
road and  telegraphic  communications  are  broken 
everywhere  and  it  has  been  found  almost  impossi- 
ble to  send  assistance  to  the  sufferers." 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "Famine  impends  over 
more  than  a  million  Chinese  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province  of  Anhui,  a  section  of  the  country 
very  subject  to  destructive  floods  from  the  Huai 
River  and  its  tributaries.  The  American  Consul 
at  Nanking  has  investigated  and  cabled  the  State 
Department.  The  railway  now  being  built  from 
Tientsin  to  Pukow  (opposite  Nanking)  crosses  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  province  which  was 
disastrously  affected  by  the  floods  of  1906  and  the 
,  subsequent  famine,  and  will  eventually  do  much  to 


improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  are 
tremely  poor." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  has  issued  an  <{| 
refusing  to  create  a  constitutional  Cabinet  in  j 
pliance  with  a  memorial  recently  presented  by  I 
National  Assembly,  and  also  declining  to  ael 
the  resignations  of  the  grand  counsellors. 

A  shipment  of  10,000  hogs,  15,000  crates  of  ]jl 
try  and  game,  and  25,000  crates  of  eggs  wa| 
cently  received  at  Liverpool  from  China,  in  I 
storage,  and  it  is  said  that  a  large  trade  ma  I 
built  up  when  the  Chinese  are  taught  how  to  ;l 
such  products  for  the  European  market. 
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NOTICES. 

Westtown    Boarding    School. — The  wjte 
term  of  the  school  opens  on  Third-day,  First  M  It] 
3rd,  1911.    Pupils  should  return  not  later  tha  b: 
the  2.48  train  from  Philadelphia  that  afternoon,  i 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham, 

Principi 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  pi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phil|el 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  i 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents 
way.    To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendt 

Correction.- — In  No.  22  a  mistake  was  ma 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Edward  Savery,  of 
Chester,  Pa.  It  should  have  been  Fifth  M 
1910,  and  not  First  Month,  1901.  A  correct  i 
appears  this  week. 

Wanted. — A  suitably  qualified  young  w 
Friend,  as  teacher  in  the  Friends'  Girls'  S< 
in  Tokio,  Japan,  preferably  a  college  gradjte 
Work  in  this  field  should  be  under  the  guidar 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  any  one  who  feels  drax 
engage  in  the  service  is  invited  to  communicate  fit 
Margaret  W.  Haines, 

Cheltenham, 

A  former  Westtown  boy  wishes  a  position 
spring,  on  a  Jersey  truck  farm  near  Camden, 
had  experience  on  Pennsylvania  farms. 

Address,  J.  H. 

Office  of  The  Frie 
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Meetings  for  Worship  at  London  Britain 
will  be  omitted  from  Eleventh  Month  27, 
Fourth  Month  2,  1911. 
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Is  I 


Died,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fifth  Month 
1910,  Edward  Savery,  in  his  sixty-ninth  y 
member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  and  West  C 
Particular  Meetings  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Christiana,  LancasttEo 

Pa.,  on  Sixth  Month  24,  1910,  Hannah  M.  Mfm 
widow  of  Asahel  W.  Moore,  in  the  sixtieth  jlr 
her  age;  a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly  Ml 
of  Friends,  Pa. 

 ,    at  her  late  residence,  near  The  go 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Eleventh  Month  26, ill 
Elizabeth  M.  Abel,  wife  of  George  W.  Aft  ' 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  o||o: 
cord  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa. 

 ,  at  her  home,  Wolf  Run  House,  Pen: 

Pa.,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Tenth  Month,  1910,  Rilo 
E.  Haines,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  m; 
valued  member  and  Elder  of  Muncy  Monthly  Bee 
ing  of  Friends.  She  died  as  she  lived,  with  :|5e 
quiet  faith  in  her  Saviour,  longing  to  go  homjle 
ing  that  her  life  work  was  finished,  yet  wiljjp 
abide  His  time. 

 ,  at  her  home,  in  West  Grove,  Pa., 

twenty-sixth  of  Tenth  Month,  1910,  Sophia  I  Iai 
Pusey,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age;  {ttki 
ber  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of  f|p' 
Her  life  was  one  of  devotion  to  others,  ancpr 
failing  health  disabled  her,  she  was  a  willing  Jelp 
to  those  in  need.  We  believe  she  has  been  g;  ien 
to  a  mansion  prepared  by  her  Lord. 

 ,  near  Darlington,  Pa.,  Seventh  Moil  2 

1910,  Sarah  W.  Gilbert,  in  the  seventy-fj*n 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Middleton  Mltl 
and  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 
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Secret  Societies — Freemasonry. 

In  1892-3  a  general  revision  of  the  Disci- 
)line  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was 
indertaken.  The  attention  of  the  commit- 
ee  having  this  work  in  hand  was  called  to 
he  subject  of  secret  societies,  particularly 
:reemasonry,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
jot  been  mentioned  in  the  Discipline, 
oseph  Walton,  a  member  of  the  revision 
ommittee,  and  at  that  time  editor  of  The 

riend,  requested  the  writer  to  prepare  for 
his  journal  a  series  of  articles  on  this  new 
ubject  which  the  committee  was  consider- 
ng  for  introduction  into  the  revised  book, 
rhese  articles  were  hastily  prepared  and 
ippeared  in  Nos.  24  to  28  of  Vol.  66,  early 
n  the  year  1893.  When  the  Yearly  Meeting 
n  Fourth  Month  adopted  the  revised  Dis- 
ipline,  it  contained  the  following  section 
>r  chapter: 

Secret  Societies. 
'It  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that 
)ur  members  ought  not  to  join  Masonic 
odges  or  other  secret  organizations.  While 
ome  of  these  societies  are  less  objectionable 
han  others,  yet  wherever  the  obligation 
0  secrecy  is  attached  to  them,  they  should 
)e  shunned  by  our  members.  If  serious, 
'eputable  citizens  join  the  less  objectionable 
)f  these  societies,  their  example  tends  to 
encourage  others  to  become  members  of 
hose  whose  influence  is  still  more  perni- 
:ious. 

Secret  societies  are  capable  of  producing 
nuch  evil,  and  are  incapable  of  producing 
my  good  which  might  not  be  effected  by 
>afe  and  open  means. 

Believing  that  membership  in  them  will 
)e  detrimental  to  their  religious  welfare,  we 
earnestly  exhort  all  our  members  to  keep 
-lear  of  the  whole  system,  and  if  any  of  them 
lave  become  entangled  in  this  snare,  over 
seers  and  other  concerned  Friends  should 


endeavor  to  convince  them  that  their 
course  is  repugnant  to  our  religious  princi- 
ples and  testimonies." 

This  was  retained  in  the  recent  revision 
of  the  Discipline.  During  the  work  of  the 
committee  to  whom  the  last  revision  was 
committed,  one  of  its  younger  members 
expressed  a  desire  and  a  need  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  position  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  on  this  subject  of  secret  societies. 
He  suggested  that  a  short  paragraph  on 
that  subject  be  added  to  the  Advices,  and 
proposed  the  following  which  was  adopted, 
and  is  now  required  to  be  read  once  a  year 
in  each  Quarterly  Meeting  and  in  the 
Monthly  Meetings  which  report  to  them: 

Advised — "That  our  members  refrain  from 
membership  in  Masonic  lodges  or  other 
secret  societies;  remembering  that  these  are 
ncapable  of  producing  any  good  which 
might  not  be  effected  by  safe  and  open 
means,  and  that  the  pledge  to  secrecy  is 
in  itself  a  surrender  of  manly  independence 
which  tends  to  moral  decadence  and  spirit- 
ual loss." 

The  incompatability  of  a  society  pledging 
its  members  to  secrecy  with  that  openness 
and  frankness  which  have  ever  characterized 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
needs  hardly  to  be  pointed  out.  The  "sur- 
render of  manly  independence"  mentioned 
in  the  advices,  was  strikingly  emphasized 
by  Wm.  H.  Seward  in  a  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate: — "Swear,  sir!  I,  a 
man,  an  American  citizen,  a  Christian, 
swear  to  submit  myself  to  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  other  men,  surrendering  my 
own  judgment  to  their  judgments,  and  my 
own  conscience  to  their  keeping!  No,  no. 
I  know  quite  well  the  fallability  of  my  own 
judgment,  and  my  liability  to  fall  into  error 
and  temptation.  But  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  breaking  the  bonds  of  the  slavery 
of  men.  1,  therefore,  know  too  well  the 
danger  of  confiding  power  to  irresponsible 
hands,  to  make  myself  a  willing  slave." 

That  Seward's  expression  "a  willing 
slave"  is  none  too  strong  when  applied  to 
Freemasonry  may  readily  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotations  from  a  standard  ma- 
sonic work,  published  by  a  masonic  publish- 
ing house:  "The  first  duty  of  the  reader  of 
this  synopsis  is  to  obey  the  edicts  of  his 
Grand  Lodge,  Right  or  wrong,  his  very 
existence  as  a  Mason  hangs  upon  his  obe- 
i  dience  to  the  powers  immediately  set  above 


him.  .  .  .  The  one  unpardonable  crime 
in  a  Mason  is  contumacy  or  disobedience." 
(Webb's  Monitor,  by  Morris,  p.  196.) 
"Contumacy. — The  offence  of  contumacy 
or  disobedience  to  the  due  summons  of  a 
Lodge,  is  one  of  the  highest  misdemeanors 
in  masonry.  It  is  a  direct  violation  of  its 
covenant  and  a  fatal  blow  at  its  discipline. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  recourse  but  the  per- 
emptory infliction  of  our  highest  penalty 
upon  the  brother  who  is  contumacious." 
(Id.  p.  236.) 

What  is  this  "highest  penalty"  which 
must  be  inflicted  upon  the  disobedient 
brother? 

Masonry  proper,  or  Blue  Lodge  Masonry, 
consists  of  three  degrees,  Entered  Appren- 
tice, Fellow  Craft  and  Master  Mason.  In 
the  initiation  into  each  of  these,  the  candi- 
date, as  he  is  "entered,  passed  and  raised," 
is  required  to  take  an  oath  or  obligation  to 
which  is  attached  a  "penalty."  These  are, 
in  the  first  degree,  "  Binding  myself  under 
no  less  a  penalty  than  that  of  having  my 
throat  cut  across,  my  tongue  torn  out  by  its 
roots,  and  buried  in  the  rough  sands  of  the 
sea  at  low-water  mark,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours."  In 
the  second  degree,  "  Binding  myself  under 
no  less  a  penalty  than  that  of  having  my  left 
breast  torn  open,  my  heart  plucked  out  and 
given  as  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air."  In  the  third,  or 
Master  Mason's  degree,  "  Binding  myself 
under  no  less  a  penalty  than  that  of  having 
my  body  severed  in  twain,  my  bowels  taken 
from  thence  and  burned  to  ashes,  «nd  the 
ashes  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
so  that  no  more  trace  or  remembrance  may 
be  had  of  so  vile  and  perjured  a  wretch  as  I, 
should  I  ever  knowingly  or  willingly  violate 
this  my  solemn  obligation  as  a  Master 
Mason."  And  in  each  instance  these  words 
are  added,  "So  help  me  God,  and  keep  me 
steadfast  in  the  due  performance  of  the 
same." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  members 
of  Christian  churches  and  professed  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  can  be  induced  to  take  such 
oaths,  and  consent  to  the  execution  upon 
themselves  of  such  barbarous  penalties:  but 
the  fact  that  they  do,  shows  how  wrong  it 
would  be  to  conclude  that  Freemasonry  is  a 
good  institution  because  some  seemingly 
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good  men  are  embraced  in  its  membership. 
That  many  members  of  the  Order  have  re- 
garded their  oaths  as  binding  and  their  lives 
forfeited  if  those  oaths  were  violated,  is 
apparent  from  the  several  cases  in  which 
it  is  known  that  the  Masonic  penalties  have 
been  inflicted.  From  the  strength  of  the 
secret  bond  by  which  Freemasons  are  bound 
to  the  institution  and  to  each  other,  it  is  not 
probable  that  all,  nor  even  the  greater  part 
of  these  cases,  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public. 

Adhering  Freemasons  do  not  pretend  to 
publish  their  secrets,  but  these  pretended 
secrets  have  repeatedly  been  revealed,  and 
in  every  important  particular  these  reve- 
lations agree. 

The  correctness  of  these  expositions  has 
been  attested  by  many  conscientious  and 
Christian  men,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  yet 
living,  some  of  whom  are  our  own  members. 
The  late  President  Charles  G.  Finney,  of 
Oberlin  College,  speaking  of  the  Morgan 
Exposition,  says:  "When  that  book  was  pub- 
lished 1  was  asked  if  it  were  a  true  revela- 
tion of  Freemasonry.  I  replied  that  it  was, 
as  far  as  1  knew  anything  about  it,  and  that 
as  nearly  as  I  could  recollect,  it  was  a  ver- 
batim revelation  of  the  first  three  degrees  as 
I  had  myself  taken  them.  I  replied  in  this 
way  because  I  saw,  of  course,  that  as  the 
thing  was  published  and  no  longer  a  secret, 
I  could  not  be  under  any  obligation  to  keep 
it  a  secret,  unless  I  could  be  under  an  obli- 
gation to  lie,  and  to  lie  perpetually,  by 
denying  that  that  which  had  been  published 
was  truly  Freemasonry."  "The  oaths,  or 
obligations,  were  familiar  to  me,  as  was 
everything  else  that  belonged  to  those  three 
degrees  that  I  had  taken." 

If  these  oaths  are  to  be  taken  in  earnest, 
they  are  barbarous;  if  in  jest  they  are 
blasphemous.  One  would  suppose  that  a 
man  brought  up,  as  are  Friends,  to  regard 
even  civil  and  religious  oaths  as  wrong, 
would  hesitate  to  take  obligations  with 
such  shocking  penalties  as  are  administered 
by  the  Masonic  order.  But  we  have* abund- 
ant evidence  that  these  convictions  have 
not  been  sufficiently  strong  in  some  of  our 
members  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
"entangled  in  this  snare."  They  have  been 
"entered,  raised  and  passed"  not  only 
with  a  "hood-wink"  over  their  natural 
eyes,  but  also  with  a  blind-fold  over  their 
moral  and  spiritual  natures;  with  a  "cable- 
tow" — a  cord,  not  only  binding  the  neck 
or  arm  or  chest  but  also  with  their  con- 
sciences similarly  bound.  They  cannot 
have  experienced  the  new  birth  of  which 
Christ  spoke  to  Nicodemus,  or  they  would 
not  be  in  the  condition  described  on  page 


twenty  of  Mackey's  Manual  of  the  Lodge 
as  being  that  of  every  applicant  for  Masonic 
membership,  viz:  "There  he  stands  without 
our  portals,  on  the  threshold  of  this  new 
Masonic  life,  in  darkness,  helplessness,  and 
ignorance.  Having  -been  wandering  amid 
the  errors  and  covered  over  with  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  outer  and  profane  world,  he 
comes  inquiringly  to  our  doors,  seeking  the 
new  birth,  and  asking  a  withdrawal  of  the 
vail  which  conceals  divine  truth  from  his 
uninitiated  sight.  And  here,  as  with  Moses 
at  the  burning  bush,  the  solemn  admoni- 
tion is  given,  'Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 
est  is  holy  ground.'"  This  is  the  condition 
in  which  Masonry  represents  a  Christian 
man  as  being  when  he  seeks  initiation. 

May  any  of  our  members  who  may  have 
been  taken  in  this  snare,  see  the  wrong  of 
their  course  and  sincerely  repent. 

Rebecca  E.  Haines. 

In  the  removal  of  our  Friend  Rebecca  E. 
Haines  of  Muncy,  Pa.,  from  her  earthly  to 
her  heavenly  home,  her  meeting,  her  friends, 
and  the  community  in  which  she  lived,  have 
suffered  a  loss  which,  scarcely  realizing  at 
first,  is  increasingly  sad  to  their  hearts.  But 
she  felt  that  her  life  work  was  finished,  and 
during  her  illness  spoke  of  longing  to  go 
home,  and  after  a  time  of  great  weakness 
said :  "  I  thought  last  night  the  end  had  come, 
and  that  I  would  see  my  dear  ones,  and  my 
dear  Heavenly  Father." 

Her  testimony  to  a  relative  sometime  be- 
fore her  death  was,  that  in  girlhood  she  knew 
a  change  of  heart,  and  her  Saviour  became 
precious  to  her.  Her  long  life  was  filled  with 
evidences  of  the  peace  and  strength  and 
patience  that  alone  can  come  from  the  in- 
dwelling presence  of  the  Saviour. 

During  her  last  illness,  she  frequently  had 
messages  for  those  who  lived  in  her  home,  as 
well  as  for  relatives  who  called  to  see  her. 
To  a  faithful  maid  who  had  served  her  for 
seventeen  years,  she  said,  "We  have  had 
many  happy  times  together,  and  I  hope  we 
will  meet  again,"  adding,  '1  believe  1  am 
accepted  by  my  Saviour." 

Her  solicitude  for  her  relatives  and  friends, 
was,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  the 
change  when  it  comes  to  them,  and  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  life. 

Hers  was  a  rare  combination  of  deep 
spirituality,  with  practical  clear  judgment 
in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  life; 
this  was  noticeable  in  her  last  illness,  in 
planning  each  day,  when  able,  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  about  her. 

It  was  a  blessing  to  be  in  her  chamber,  her 
soul  was  baptized  with  Divine  love. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth.  Yea  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 


What  greater  proof  of  God's  gracious 
care  can  there  be  than  his  accompaniment 
of  his  denials  with  his  best  gifts? 


The  Powers  of  Women's  Meetings. 

BY  ELIZABETH  S.  PENNELL. 


A  Paper  Read  at  the  Conference  on  the  Discipli?m 
Media,  Pa.,  Eleventh  Month  15th,  1910.  I 


In  a  study  of  the  powers  of  Worn  Is 
Meetings  at  the  present  day,  it  has  seeild 
of  interest  to  survey  briefly  the  origir  of 
these  meetings  and  the  development  of  |e 
duties  devolving  upon  them. 

Friends  have  ever  been  in  advancttof 
their  age  in  their  recognition  of  womaii- 
they  have  accorded  her  from  earliest  tils 
a  prominent  place  in  society  and  in  le 
church;  indeed,  owning  the  Divine  outp<l'- 
ing  of  the  Spirit  upon  daughters  as  wells 
upon  sons,  how  could  they  do  otherwi? 
Women  have  ever  shared  in  the  high  K- 
vice  of  the  ministry  and  their  gifts  have  tin 
freely  recognized  and  upheld  by  tm 
brothers  in  the  Truth. 

Appreciative,  however,  of  the  influm 
and  assistance  of  woman  in  purely  spiri  b.1 
affairs,  their  confidence  in  her  abilitylo 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Church  has  lin 
of  slower  growth.  And  yet  in  the  timelof 
George  Fox  we  find  women  side  by  side  ^ih 
the  men  in  administering  the  most  impl- 
ant affairs  of  the  Society.  The  Six  W«s 
Meeting,  established  in  London  in  1 671,  is 
the  first  general  meeting,  the  court  ofm- 
peal,  or  "  Prime  Meeting,"  as  George  Ik 
called  it;  this  body  was  composed  of  few- 
nine  men  and  thirty-five  women  whoB- 
gether  framed  rules  and  heard  appeals  fih 
the  subordinate  meetings. 

But  the  earliest  particular  duty  assi^fed 
to  women  in  the  Church  was  the  assistile 
of  the  poor;  for  this  purpose  their  lo 
Weeks  Meeting  was  established.  In  a  lelr 
of  Gilbert  Latey  we  have  an  account  oflhe 
origin  of  this  meeting.  Soon  after  the  :t- 
tlement  of  the  Men's  Two  Weeks  Meeig 
he  was  present  with  fourteen  others  ;|a 
session  of  that  body  held  at  the  Bull  nd 
Mouth;  times  were  hard  and  many  casilrf 
poverty  and  distress  were  laid  before  tl!m. 
He  writes:  "Our  hearts  were  opened  an  we 
enlightened  so  as  to  see  we  wanted  I»- 
meets  for  carrying  on  the  service,"  arffit 
was  shown  them,  he  says,  "that  the  woien 
being  added  to  us  as  helpmeets,  wouldln- 
swer,  for  we  could  no  longer  do  wit.pt 
their  help  and  assistance."  It  was  declci 
that  two  Friends  should  go  forthwitllo 
the  home  of  Gerrard  Roberts  where  5 be 
ministering  Friends  were  known  to  be 'as- 
sembled, and  lay  this  new  idea  before  tljjm. 
They  found  among  others  George  Foxpd 
Edward  Burrough,  who,  on  hearing  me 
plan,  as  the  account  reads,  "very  welM- 
proved  and  fatherly  consented."  Narrn  w 
suitable  women  were  immediately  wr\m 
down  and  the  Women's  Two  Weeks'  JVm- 
ing  organized.  Their  special  care  wasjjfae 
general  poor  of  their  own  sex  and  the  jft 
poor,  Edward  Burrough  being  on  re  fd 
to  the  effect  that  "it  was  not  so  prope  or 
the  men  as  for  the  women  to  visit  the  sic  If 

Another  duty  early  assigned  the  we  ep 
subsequently  formed  a  large  part  of  the  1  si- 
ness  of  the  Two  Weeks'  Meeting:  the  <:§"- 
sight  of  marriages  or  rather  of  intent  m 
of  marriage;  these  were  laid  before  the  n  ;t- 
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ng  and  investigated,  but  all  records  of  such 
vere  kept  in  men's  meeting. 

The  Two  Weeks  Meeting  seems  to  have 
)een  the  connecting  link  between  the  ear- 
iest  organization,  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting, 
md  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  subsequent 
>rigin.  These  latter  were  at  first  held  only 
or  discipline.  In  1759  we  find  men  Friends 
>f  London  Quarterly  Meeting  inviting  the 
vomen  to  join  them  in  a  short  period  of 
vorship,  prior  to  transacting  their  business, 
n  reply  women  Friends  state  that  "ever 
ince  the  Women's  Meetings  in  London 
vere  established,  a  time  for  retirement  be- 
ore  they  entered  upon  business  has  been 
:onstantly  in  use,  wherein  living  testi- 
nonies  to  the  Truth  have  been  frequently 
lelivered  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
mr  meetings,  and  we  trust  may  be  con- 
inued  among  us  if  we  keep  our  women 
:riends  together  in  our  usual  manner." 
'If  this  has  not  been  the  practice  of  our 
>rethren  it  becomes  us  not  to  inquire  into 
he  cause  thereof,  and  we  only  submit  the 
iccount  of  our  practice  as  a  reason  why  we 
hink  the  alteration  cannot  avail  at  least 
:o  our  advantage."  They  also  state  that 
he  proposed  change  "will  prevent  giving 
,easonable  advice  to  many  of  our  own  sex," 
ind  will  "perhaps  straiten  our  brethren." 

Notwithstanding  these  reasonable  ob- 
ections,  we  find  the  women  were  overruled 
ind  the  meeting  for  worship  was  held  jointly. 

And  now  practical  difficulties  arose  which 
jerhaps  the  brethren  had  not  foreseen.  A 
ninute  dated  1810  "directs  women  Friends 
it  the  meeting  for  worship  to  sit  on  their 
jwn  side  upstairs,  and  downstairs  in  front 
)f  the  table,  and  in  the  gallery  over  the  en- 
hance, before  going  elsewhere  in  the  meet- 
ng-house;  and  when  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship is  over,  to  go  to  their  own  house  without 
.topping  to  talk  in  the  meeting-house  or 
/ard,  which  latter  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
ntends  to  take  further  means  of  clearing 
Tom  any  obstruction  on  the  part  of  men 
Friends." 

In  the  early  history  of  most  of  the  meet- 
ngs  in  England,  men  and  women  sat  to- 
gether, and  as  we  have  seen  the  practice 
was  attended  with  minor  difficulties  which 
:ventually  caused  its  abandonment.  At 
Dne  time  we  find  the  Two  Weeks'  Meeting 
idvising  that  "Complaint  is  made  of  the 
^oung  men  crowding  in  upon  Women 
Friends  under  the  gallery,  and  request 
them  not  to  sit  on  that  side  and  order  a 
iorm  to  be  made  to  prevent  them."  Later 
1  paper  advises  "women  Friends  to  sit 
Dn  one  side  of  the  meeting  place,  apart  from 
the  men." 

There  was  in  the  old  meeting-houses  at 
first  no  accommodation  provided  for  women 
ministers,  the  gallery  being  filled  exclusively 
by  the  men.  Women  stood  on  stools, 
benches  or  even  tubs  when  addressing  the 
meeting.  Gallery  space  was  gradually 
provided,  but  it  was  some  time  before  the 
present  satisfactory  arrangement  of  our 
meeting-houses  was  attained. 

There  seems  to  have  been  small  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  women  to  give  up  their 
own  separate  meetings  once  these  were 
established.  Men's  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Wandsworth  having  become  small  they 


record  that  "it  would  be  very  much  to  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  this  meeting  if 
women  Friends  would  sit  with  us  as  one 
Monthly  Meeting."  This  women  Friends 
declined  to  do,  and  a  long  paper  of  Reasons 
was  sent  them;  joint  consultation  and  argu- 
ment ensued;  women  Friends  still  refused 
to  comply,  but  "advised  men  Friends  to 
stir  up  one  another."  For  several  months 
the  discussion  was  carried  on.  The  men 
were  forced  finally  to  yield,  recording  how- 
ever on  their  minutes,  "It  will  be  the 
women's  fault  if  this  meeting  drops." 

In  1672  London  Yearly  Meeting  was  es- 
tablished, but  not  until  1783  was  the  Wom- 
en's Meeting  organized;  prior  to  this  time 
they  had  held  an  annual  meeting  at  the  same 
time  as  the  men,  but  received  no  reports 
from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  and  occupied 
no  integral  part  in  the  Church  organization. 
Feeling  the  need  of  this  superior  meeting, 
women  Friends  in  1753  requested  that  they 
be  thus  organized.  Samuel  Fothergill  be- 
ing present  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  the 
time,  arose  and  said,  "  I  see  it,  but  not  now;  I 
behold  it,  but  not  immediately  nigh."  The 
meeting  concurring  with  this  opinion,  the 
request  was  denied.  In  1783  this  desire 
being  again  strongly  felt,  a  delegation  of 
twelve  Friends  was  sent  in  from  the  Women's 
Meeting  to  lay  the  request  once  more  be- 
fore the  Men's  Meeting.  This  embassy 
was  headed  by  Esther  Tuke,  a  fine-looking 
woman  of  queenly  and  commanding  pres- 
ence; Joseph  Gurney  Bevan  observing  her 
approach  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  Friends, 
heard  suddenly  within  him  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "What  is  thy  petition,  Queen 
Esther?  and  it  shall  be  granted  thee,  and 
what  is  thy  request?  and  it  shall  be  per- 
formed even  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom." 
The  request  was  made  known  and  although 
some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed — one 
Friend  stating  that  a  body  with  two  heads 
would  be  a  monster,  and  being  told  in  reply 
that  a  body  having  one  head  could  have  two 
hands,— the  petition  was  finally  united  with; 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  was  forged  and  a 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting  established  in 
London. 

This  was  in  1783. 

In  1896  the  London  Discipline  declares 
"  In  future  women  Friends  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  forming  a  constituent  part  of  all 
our  meetings  for  Church  affairs  equally 
with  their  brethren."  Thus  reverting  to  the 
old  custom  of  holding  meetings  conjointly. 
In  1906  it  adds  that  in  case  of  a  separate 
session  at  any  time,  Men's  Minutes  should 
be  the  official  record  of  the  meeting. 

In  America  we  find  women  have  been  ac- 
corded their  proper  position  much  earlier 
than  in  England,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends  having  been  established 
at  the  same  time  as  the  men's  in  1685. 

In  1687  representatives  were  first  sent 
from  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  earliest 
record  that  we  have  of  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting's  so  doing,  is  in  the  following — a 
minute  which  for  many  years  occurs  with 
no  alteration  except  the  change  of  the  names 
of  representatives — business  does  noi  seem 
to  have  been  pressing: — "At  Concord  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Women  Friends  held  at 
Chester  the  3rd  of  Sixth  Mo.,  1696. 


Chester  Monthly  Meeting  being  called, 
no  business  presented. 

Darby  M.  Mtg.  being  called,  no  business 
presented. 

Chichester  M.  Mtg.  being  called,  no  busi- 
ness presented. 

Newark  M.  Mtg.  being  called,  no  business 
presented. 

This  meeting  appoints  Mary  Coppock 
and  Deborah  Hues  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Burlington." 

Later  a  collection  is  sent  as  "a  token  of 
love  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  stock." 

In  the  Discipline  published  in  1903  and 
until  this  last  summer  used  by  us  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  we  find  that  the 
first  duty  assigned  to  women  is  still  as  for- 
merly to  inspect  and  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  poor  among  their  own  members,  calling 
on  men's  meeting  for  funds  when  necessary. 
This  first  duty  our  Discipline  of  1910  leaves 
unchanged,  as  also  the  second,  that  as- 
signed likewise  to  the  Two  Weeks  Meeting, 
the  oversight  of  marriages  and  acceptance 
of  proposals  of  marriage.  Here  we  can  see 
the  growth  of  power  in  the  meeting.  In 
early  times  the  parties  intending  marriage, 
having  passed  their  respective  Monthly 
Meetings,  laid  their  proposals  before  the 
Two  Weeks  Meeting  where  their  clearness 
was  inquired  into  and  the  matter  referred 
to  men  Friends.  Women  sent  no  overseers 
to  the  wedding,  nor  did  they  report  it  to 
the  meeting;  they  seem  to  have  been  thought 
useful  as  investigators  only.  As  stated,  they 
have  now  had  for  years  full  care  of  the  pros- 
pective bride,  and  have  shared  equally  with 
the  men  in  the  oversight  of  the  marriage. 

The  third  duty  according  to  the  Disci- 
pline of  1903  is  the  appointment  of  over- 
seers, these  to  have  a  care  over  individual 
members,  to  deal  with  offenders,  and  to 
report  the  cases  to  men's  meeting  for  its 
final  judgment  upon  them.  Women  could 
in  no  case  issue  a  testimony  of  disownment, 
but  it  was  sent  them,  if  approved,  by  men's 
meeting  to  be  by  them  delivered  to  the 
recipient.  The  new  Discipline  grants  wom- 
en the  power  to  deal  with  their  own  offenders, 
to  disown  if  they  see  fit,  only  reporting  the 
result  of  their  action  to  men's  meeting  for 
its  concurrence.  This  is  a  great  step  in 
advance,  but  it  is  made  still  greater  by  the 
fact  that  men's  meeting  deals  similarly  with 
the  women's, — all  cases  claiming  care  by 
the  men  come  finally  before  the  women's 
meeting  for  its  concurrence.  This  act  of 
mutual  courtesy  which  might,  however, 
prove  a  safeguard  to  either  bod)',  raises 
women's  meetings  to  an  equality  with  the 
men's,  placing  the  two  for  the  first  time 
upon  an  exactly  even  basis.  The  like  pro- 
cedure occurs  in  case  of  admission  into  mem- 
bership, the  concurrence  of  both  meetings 
being  required.  Regarding  acknowledg- 
ments and  certificates  of  Removal,  informa- 
tion only  is  sent  from  one  meeting  to  the 
other.  Heretofore  women's  meetings  have 
not  even  been  informed  of  the  proceedings 
of  men's  meeting  in  any  of  these  cases,  they 
have  had,  however,  to  secure  the  approval 
of  that  meeting  before  they  could  issue  even 
a  certificate  of  Removal;  to  be  sure  this 
approval  has  of  late  years  at  least  been 
merely  nominal,  consisting  only  of  the  sig- 
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nature  of  the  clerk.  Now  the  action  of 
each  meeting  is  independent,  but  each  must 
keep  the  other  informed  of  its  proceedings; 
also  in  the  important  matters  of  disown- 
ment  and  admission  into  membership,  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  meeting  is  neces- 
sary as  a  seal  to  the  final  judgment  of  each. 

Women  are  requested  to  render  to  men's 
meeting  a  report  of  births  and  deaths,  but 
in  at  least  one  Monthly  Meeting  of  our 
Quarter,  the  official  recorder  is  a  woman. 

Thus  in  all  the  practical  working  of  the 
Discipline,  in  the  routine  business  which 
comes  before  our  executive  body,  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  we  find  by  the  Revision 
of  19 10,  men's  and  women's  meetings  are 
co-ordinate,  possessed  of  equal  powers. 

The  opening  paragraph  under  the  Duties 
of  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  bears  the  oldest 
date  possible  for  it  to  bear,  1685,  the  time, 
as  was  said,  of  the  meeting's  origin. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  it 
has  stood  unchanged  except  for  one  slight 
alteration  in  phraseology  made  so  recently 
as  1893 — would  it  not  seem  to  represent 
the  best  thought  of  the  best  men  in  our 
Society  during  those  years?  and  yet — 

The  paragraph  reads: 

"The  Yearly  Meeting  of  women  Friends 
held  annually  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
of  holding  the  Men's  Yearly  Meeting,  is  at 
liberty  to  correspond  with  other  Yearly 
Meetings  of  their  own  sex,  either  in  America 
or  elsewhere,  and  to  issue  such  counsel 
and  admonition  to  their  own  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  as  in  the  wisdom  of 
Truth  shall  appear  conducive  to  real  bene- 
fit and  mutual  edification;  but  the  said 
Yearly  Meeting  is  not  to  hear  or  determine 
on  any  appeal,  nor  is  it  at  liberty  to  make 
or  alter  any  rules  of  Discipline  or  Queries." 

Women  have  no  members  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting;  they  cannot  alter  the 
Discipline,  nor  hear  appeals  of  even  their 
own  members;  in  all  other  respects  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  finds 
them  abreast  of  their  brothers.  The  Dis- 
cipline of  1910  has  increased  so  greatly  their 
powers,  it  has  granted  so  much, — we  are 
reminded  of  the  old  adage  in  thinking  even 
of  more.  It  is  interesting  however  to  note, 
that  the  New  England  Discipline,  printed 
in  1809  and  unrevised  since  then,  accords 
to  women  the  same  privileges  which  Phila- 
delphia has  just  now  granted.  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  as  also  all  those  meetings 
in  America  adopting  the  Uniform  Disci- 
pline, ranks  women  equal  with  the  men  not 
in  most  things,  but  in  all. 

We  do  not  wish  to  usurp  our  brothers' 
prerogatives,  we  would  gladly  see  them 
assume  the  burdens  of  trustees,  the  care  of 
property,  wills,  etc.,  but  our  Representative 
Meeting  does  far  more  than  this.  When  we 
consider  the  various  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious matters  that  come  before  it,  the 
many  avenues  of  good  open  to  the  body 
which  represents  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  throughout  the  year,  do  we 
not  wonder  that,  as  in  early  times,  the 
hearts  of  those  composing  it,  are  not  en- 
lightened "so  as  to  see  they  need  help- 
meets for  carrying  on  the  service?"  Does 
the  decision  of  1685  seem  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  1 910? 


In  early  times,  as  we  have  seen,  women 
sat  side  by  side  with  the  men,  framing  laws 
for  the  Society  and  hearing  appeals.  Has 
their  judgment  grown  of  less  value  through 
the  years. 

Also,  when  we  live  under  the  Discipline 
and  endeavor  to  live  up  to  it,  even  as  our 
brothers  do,  is  it  fair  that  we  have  no  voice 
in  its  framing,  no  share  in  its  altering? 

These  are  but  questions — not  complaints. 
The  Discipline  of  19 10  leaves  us  not  dis- 
satisfied with  our  powers,  not  ungrateful 
for  their  increase, — but  wondering  a  little. 

May  our  women's  meeting  in  the  future 
as  we  trust  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
prove  well-grounded  the  words  of  George 
Fox  at  the  time  of  their  establishment: 

"Faithful  women,  called  to  a  belief  of 
the  truth  and  made  partakers  of  the  same 
precious  faith  and  heirs  of  the  same  ever- 
lasting Gospel  of  life  and  salvation  as  the 
men  are,  might  in  like  manner,  come  into 
the  profession  and  practice  of  the  Gospel 
order  and  therein  be  meet  helps  to  the  men 
in  the  service  of  truth  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  as  they  are  outwardly  in  civil 
and  temporal  things;  that  so  all  the  family 
of  God,  women  as  well  as  men,  might  know, 
possess  and  perform  their  offices  and  ser- 
vice in  the  house  of  God.  .  .  .  and  all 
members  of  the  spiritual  body,  the  Church 
might  watch  over  and  be  helpful  to  each 
other  in  love." 

GROWING  OLD. 

They  call  it  going  down  the  hill 

When  we  are  growing  old, 
And  speak  with  mournful  accents 

When  our  tale  is  nearly  told; 
They  sigh  when  talking  of  the  past, 

The  days  that  used  to  be, 
As  if  the  future  were  not  bright 

In  immortality. 

But  it  is  not  going  down, 

'Tis  climbing  higher  and  higher, 
Until  we  almost  see  the  mount 

To  which  our  souls  aspire; 
For  if  the  natural  eye  grows  dim, 

It  is  but  dim  to  earth, 
While  the  eye  of  faith  grows  keener 

To  see  the  Saviour's  worth. 

For  tho  in  truth  the  outward  man 

Must  perish  and  decay, 
The  inward  man  shall  be  renewed 

By  grace  from  day  to  day; 
Those  who  are  planted  by  the  Lord, 

Unshaken  in  their  root, 
Shall  in  their  old  age  flourish. 

And  bring  forth  choicest  fruit. 

It  is  not  years  that  make  men  old, 

The  spirit  may  be  young, 
Tho  fully  three  score  years  and  ten 

The  wheels  of  life  have  run; 
God  has  himself  recorded 

In  his  blessed  Book  of  Truth, 
That  they  who  wait  upon  the  Lord 

Shall  oft  renew  their  youth. 

And  when  the  eye,  now  dim  with  tears, 

Shall  open  to  behold  the  King, 
And  ears  now  dull  with  coming  age 

Shall  hear  the  harps  of  heaven  ring, 
And  on  the  head  now  hoary 

Shall  be  placed  a  crown  of  gold, 
Then  shall  we  know  the  lasting  joy 
Of  never  growing  old. 

— Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 

Philosophy  advises  to  look  out  for  your- 
self; faith  trusts  a  Divine  and  gracious 
ordering.  | 
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For  "The  Fbien 

Another  Year. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  In  returning 
rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and  in  confid 
shall  be  your  strength." — (Isaiah  xxx:  15,  R.V.) 

I  know  not  what  shall  befall  me 

As  I  enter  another  year. 
But  the  past  is  safe  in  God  s  keeping, 

The  future  his  mercy  shall  clear; 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance 

May  brighten  as  I  draw  near. 

The  dawn  of  another  year  finds  man}Df 
us  hopeful,  buoyant,  strong,  success  ll, 
patient.  Others  of  us  are  not  so  hap)|y 
situated.  Circumstances  have  probaSy 
brought  illness,  fretfulness,  disappointm|t 
or  discouragement.  I  feel  a  deep  sympaiy 
for  the  latter  sort  of  my  readers.  Probaly 
their  condition  is  not  always  a  result  of  tlir 
own  wilfulness  or  mistakes, — probably  le 
divine  Love,  which  after  all,  is  really  supem- 
tending  their  lives,  has  beyond  their  cfn 
control  permitted  outward  and  inward  dli- 
culties  to  beset  them.  In  either  case  trie 
children  of  the  King  have  need  to  look  p. 
They  are  still  his  children,  and  He  intels 
that  the  cycle  of  every  year  shall  find  trm 
in  closer  communion  with  Himself. 

As  we  wisely  take  stock  of  our  matefll 
and  spiritual  assets  at  each  year's  end  sole 
of  them  are  seen  to  be  increasing  in  vaJfc. 
Have  we  better  control  of  our  tempers)— 
that  is  a  great  gain.  Have  we  learned  tit 
God's  chastening  has  separated  us  fill 
worldliness  and  drawn  us  nearer  to  his  puriii? 
— for  this  we  can  give  abundant  tharl. 
Have  we  lost  earthly  riches  and  exchan  n 
therefore  the  enduring  spiritual  treasuresl- 
If  such  be  our  lot  the  old  year  will  pass  yfl 
our  hearts  lifted  up  in  gratitude  and  prai. 

Even  if  the  old  year  seems  in  some  resptls 
to  have  marked  failure,  all  is  not  lost,  le 
can  learn  by  our  mistakes.  We  always  h  ire 
the  dear  Lord  to  go  to.  Who  would  not  I  It 
Christian?  Who  would  want  to  be  depri  id 
of  the  comfort  and  reward  which  God's  ci- 
dren  find  in  taking  their  failures,  their  losm 
their  diseases,  their  sins  to  his  loving  he<|? 
Do  not  the  most  wayward  or  though  tlesif 
us  find  within  ourselves  a  delightful  lii 
sanctuary  into  which  we  can  enter,  if  p 
will,  and  in  secret  tell  our  Father  all?  £m 
how  rich  the  coming  year  may  become  tcm 
because  He  will  not  withhold  the  really  gSi 
things  from  those  who  ask  Him! 

So  let  those  who  have  been  glad  of  k 
bounty  be  humbled  as  they  recollect  that! 
worldly  prosperity  is  of  his  permission  ;i 
from  his  hand.  Let  those  who  with  son  j1 
lift  tear-stained  faces  to  heaven  recall  t  i 
the  future  is  safe  in  God's  keeping.  His  I 
tience  with  us  is  infinite.  The  streams* 
his  love  ever  flow.  He  does  not  charl 
He  is  moulding  the  detail  of  our  lives  so  t  k 
we  may  be  fitted  for  the  celestial  city,  i 
quietness  and  in  confidence  will  be  'II 
strength.  Behind  the  thickest  clouds,  <i 
away  from  earth's  dark  shadow,  there  s|l 
shines  the  perfect  day. 

Wm.  C.  Allen 


Despise  not  Trifles. — As  the  small  ft 
leak  overlooked,  may  sink  the  ship,  so 
smallest  tendency  to  evil  thinking  or  < 
doing,  left  unguarded,  may  wreck  the  ch 
acter  and  life. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  SEARCHER. 
"I'm  making  up  my  list  of  boys 

And  girls,"  said  Father  Time, 
"To  rule  and  lead  and  help  the  world 

In  every  land  and  clime 
A  quarter  century  from  now. 
I've  room  for  hundreds  yet, 
And  I  go  hunting  everywhere 
A  larger  list  to  get. 

"I  find  that  every  boy  I  meet 

Would  like  to  see  his  name 
Written  in  golden  letters  high 

Upon  the  roll  of  fame; 
But,  some  are  fond  of  cigarettes, 

Some  gamble  on  the  sly, 
Some  drink,  some  keep  bad  company, 

Some  shirk,  and  others  he. 

"The  girls  would  all  delight  to  see 

Their  names  upon  the  roll, 
But,  some  are  fond  of  finery, 

And  some  cannot  control 
Their  tongues;  while  others,  with  a  laugh, 

Throw  all  their  chance  away 
By  idle  folly,  or  are  spoiled 

By  temper's  angry  sway. 

"And  so  my  list  has  many  gaps, 
And  many  names  I  need, 
Since  none  except  the  strong,  the  pure, 

The  self-controlled  should  lead. 
So  I  go  searching  everywhere; 

The  time  is  short,  you  see; 
I  need  a  thousand  boys  and  girls, 
Alas!  where  can  they  be?" 

— Pbiscilla  Leonard. 


"Woe"  or  "Whoa."  —  Little  Betty 
leard  the  minister  read  out  of  Isaiah,  "Woe 
o  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim."  When  she 
tent  home,  she  said  to  her  father,  "  Papa, 
my  does  the  Bible  say  'whoa'  to  the  drunk- 
rds?  Were  they  running  away,  as  old  Tom 
nd  Nell  did  that  day?" 

Betty  was  hardly  over  the  scare  she  had 
he  day  Tom  and  Nell  took  fright  at  a  motor 
icycle,  and  began  to  run.  Papa  said 
whoa,"  and  then  mamma  screamed  "whoa," 
nd  Betty  thought  she  must  help  by  saying 
whoa,"  too,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  She 
new  that  "whoa"  meant  "stop,"  when 
poken  to  horses,  and  she  thought  it  must 
lean  just  the  same  when  spoken  to  drunk- 
rds. 

And  don't  you  think  she  was  about  right? 
Men  God  says  "  woe, "  He  wants  us  to  know 
lat  the  thing  He  warns  us  against  is  a  very 
urtful  and  dangerous  thing,  and  He  wants 
s  to  give  it  up  because  He  knows  it  will  hurt 
nd  destroy  us. 

The  drunkard  is  like  a  runaway  team;  the 
wner  or  driver  has  lost  control  of  them. 
Whoever  begins  to  use  strong  drink  will  soon 
nd  out  that  the  reins  are  out  of  his  hands 
nd  his  love  of  drink  is  running  away  with 
im. 

Betty  was  not  far  wrong  when  she  thought 
lat  the  Bible  says  "whoa,"  to  the  drunk- 
rds,  and  to  all  who  have  not  yet  begun  to 
rifle  with  the  wild  and  dangerous  team. — 
elected. 


A  Struggle  With  Temptation. — At 
;hool  Joe  was  splendid  in  arithmetic,  but 
oor  in  spelling.  Mabel  was  a  fine  speller, 
nd  sat  opposite.  On  examination  day, 
forgot  many  words,  and  the  devil  said, 
Look  on  Mabel's  paper;  she  has  them 
ght." 


Joe  copied  several,  and  the  teacher  saw 
him.  She  intended  to  talk  with  him  after 
school,  for  she  had  always  thought  that  Joe 
was  honest.  Just  then  the  boy  who  was 
collecting  the  papers  came  to  Joe's  desk,  and 
she  saw  him  tear  his  up,  and  say,  "  I  haven't 
any."  She  knew  he  had  decided  to  take 
zero  rather  than  to  hand  in  a  dishonest 
paper.  When  school  closed,  she  called  Joe 
and  said: 

"  I  saw  your  struggle  with  temptation,  and 
I  am  proud  of  a  boy  who  conquered  tempta- 
tion." 

Joe  never  cheated  after  that. — Selected. 


Resisting  Temptation. — We  may  not 
all  have  a  grandmother  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  and  so  may  not  have  the  same  induce- 
ment that  one  young  man  had  for  not  drink- 
ing wine.  The  story  goes  that  his  grand- 
mother promised  him  a  thousand  dollars 
when  he  reached  his  twenty-first  birthday 
if  he  had  not  taken  a  drink  of  wine  or  smoked 
before  that  time.  The  young  man  remarked 
that  it  would  be  a  thousand  dollars  made 
easily. 

By  and  by  he  went  to  the  university.  He 
was  popular  and  was  often  invited  out  to 
dinners  at  which  wine  and  cigars  were  nearly 
always  a  part  of  the  menu.  Our  young 
friend  soon  saw  that  he  must  do  noble  service 
to  win  that  thousand.  He  soon  discovered 
that  the  right  kind  of  fellows  respected  him 
just  as  much  because  he  had  an  opinion  of 
his  own  and  thought  just  as  much  of  him  for 
having  the  courage  to  stand  for  his  opinion. 
This  made  it  easier  for  him  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation, to  win  the  one  thousand  dollars  from 
the  good  grandmother,  and  incidentally  to 
save  his  own  self-respect. 

This  young  college  student  found  out 
something  worth  knowing.  Public  opinion, 
in  college  and  out,  is  made  up  of  only  two 
elements — the  opinion  of  the  right  kind  of 
people,  and  the  opinion  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
people;  and  the  first  is  the  only  kind  worth 
considering.  What  do  the  manly,  the  honest, 
the  wise  think?  That  is  always  a  factor  of 
value.  What  do  the  careless  and  the  foolish 
think?  That  is  not  worth  troubling  about. 
When  a  man  has  this  clear  distinction  in  his 
head,  he  is  educated  that  far,  whether  he  be 
in  a  university  or  a  workshop  or  an  office. — 
Onward. 


On  or  In? — A  splendid  doctor  of  the  old 
school  in  one  of  our  country  districts  had 
been  riding  up  and  down  the  hills  and  valleys 
in  rain  and  sunshine,  sleet  and  snow,  dust 
and  mud  for  many,  many  years.  He  had 
worked  diligently  against  poverty  and  many 
other  difficulties  for  sufficient  education  to 
admit  him  to  general  practise.  He  had  been 
a  ministering  angel  indeed  to  the  poor  people 
far  and  wide  in  his  section.  He  had  pre- 
scribed for  and  nursed  the  sick,  comforted  the 
sorrowing  and  the  dying,  and  helped  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  ofttimes  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  earthly  reward. 

He  had  saved  carefully  in  order  to  provide 
every  advantage  for  his  son,  who  had  gone 
to  the  best  college  and  university  and  had 
made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  student  in  Ger- 
many. He  came  back  home  for  a  time  before 
deciding  where  he  should  hang  out  his  sign. 


Years  back  he  had  been  his  father's  happy 
companion  on  many  of  those  long  drives; 
now  he  looked  upon  his  father's  life  as  prac- 
tically wasted  in  such  narrow  confines  among 
such  ordinary  people.  He,  for  one,  would 
not  bind  himself  down  to  such  a  life. 

While  indulging  such  thoughts  one  wild 
wintry  night  as  he  sat  by  a  comfortable  fire, 
there  was  a  telephone  call  for  the  father. 
But  rheumatism  had  begun  to  get  in  its  work 
on  the  older  man,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept 
the  son's  offer  to  make  the  long  drive  for  him. 

A  few  hours  later  in  the  lonely  hut  of  old 
John  Hawks,  by  the  bedside  of  the  poor  dy- 
ing man,  our  young  doctor  heard  some  wise 
philosophy.  He  had  administered  a  sooth- 
ing potion  to  ease  the  patient's  pain,  and  was 
packing  his  medicine  case  preparing  for  the 
return  trip  when  the  old  man  spoke: 

"Goin',  are  ye?  That's  like  yer  new 
fangled  ways!  Yer  old  daddy  would  have 
stood  by  to  the  end,  he  would.  We  wasn't 
jest  'cases'  to  him,  all  us  poor  families  round 
here;  we  was  folks.  Many's  the  time  he's 
give  his  work  an'  his  time  like  it  was  free  as 
water  helpin'  some  poor  soul  through,  or 
comfortin'  some  mother  by  lettin'  her  know 
that  she  an'  her  sick  baby  wouldn't  be  left 
alone.  All  the  folks  for  miles  round  here 
leaned  onto  him;  he  wasn't  no  triflin'  reed. 
An'  you're  his  son?  He  used  to  talk  about 
ye  an'  say  he  was  givin'  ye  chances  that  he 
never  had.  'Taint'  the  things  that's  piled 
onto  a  man,  but  the  stuff  that's  in  him  that 
makes  him  count.  All  the  chances  on  earth 
won't  make  ye  like  him — what  yer  old  daddy 
is  to  all  this  region  o'  country." 

The  story  goes  that  the  young  doctor  put 
down  his  medicine  case  and  ministered  ten- 
derly to  the  dying  man  through  the  long 
night,  and  then  when  the  end  was  near  at 
hand  the  heart-broken  old  wife  turned  to  him 
in  her  distress:  "Say  somethin',  can't  ye?  a 
prayer  in  yer  heart,  if  ye  ain't  used  to  'em 
with  yer  lips.  Doctors  ain't  only  fer  bodies; 
there's  souls." 

Death  came,  and  as  the  youthful  physician 
drove  home  in  the  early  morning  hours  he 
had  much  food  for  thought.  After  all,  had 
his  patient  father's  life  been  wasted  in  that 
poor  country  district?  He  decided  not,  and 
entered  at*once  into  partnership  with  the 
father. 

If  one  really  has  not  the  "stuff"  in  him, 
all  the  piling  on  of  money  and  opportunities 
will  not  make  him  count.  Even  when  the 
real  man  is  inside,  it  sometimes  .takes  such 
plain  talk  as  that  of  old  John  Hawks  to  stir 
him  up. — Onward. 


We  have  a  Friend  who  knows  us  better 
than  we  know  ourselves,  loves  us  better  than 
we  love  ourselves,  helps  us  when  we  cannot 
help  ourselves,  and,  in  the  midst  of  our 
deepest  despair,  breathes  into  our  heart  the 
breath  of  a  new  and  Divine  hope.— J.  F. 
Clarke. 


"Conscience  appears  to  have  a  three- 
fold office:  First,  it  is  a  witness,  testifying 
what  we  have  done;  second,  a  judge  passing 
sentence  upon  what  we  have  done;  third, 
it  in  some  sort  executes  the  sentence  by 
complacency  in  the  well-doer,  and  uneasi- 
ness in  the  evil-doer." — Wesley. 
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Extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  Stephen  Grellet. 

[1832.] — I  left  Strasburg  before  daylight, 
on  the  14th,  for  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  the 
former  residence  of  Oberlin,  that  humble 
but  great  man,  and  dignified,  useful  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  whose  works  continue 
to  proclaim  his  love  to  God  and  man.  I 
came  thirty-four  miles  to  Foudai,  where 
resides  Le  Grand,  the  particular  friend  of 
the  late  Oberlin;  he  is  solicitous  that  the 
useful  institutions  formed  by  him  should 
be  conducted  on  the  plan  he  designed. 
Le  Grand  has  two  sons,  who  with  their 
wives  and  families,  reside  on  the  same 
premises  with  him;  they  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  of  a  variety  of  tapes; 
it  was  one  of  the  plans  of  Oberlin  to  procure 
employment  and  the  means  of  an  honest 
livelihood  to  the  numerous  inhabitants 
of  a  poor  and  stony  land.  Immediately 
after  my  arrival,  Le  Grand  very  kindly 
sent  messengers  to  the  several  villages  on 
these  mountains,  with  the  information  of 
my  intention  to  have  a  religious  meeting 
with  them  that  afternoon,  to  be  held  in  the 
central  village  where  Oberlin  used  to  reside; 
his  house  there  is  at  present  occupied  by  his 
son-in-law,  who  has  succeeded  him  as  pastor. 
Accompanied  by  Le  Grand,  I  went  there, 
and  was  much  pleased  on  meeting  with 
faithful  Louisa,  who  was  the  right  hand  of 
Oberlin  in  promoting  the  religious  moral 
and  literary  education  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  mountains.  She  is  now  aged,  but 
still  active;  every  week  she  takes  her  walks 
around  the  villages,  visits  the  schools,  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted,  imparts  religious  in- 
struction to  the  young  people,  and  performs 
her  labors  of  love  as  needed,  and  as  her 
way  for  it  is  open.  She  has  trained  several 
mistresses  who  are  engaged  in  the  schools; 
she  introduced  me  to  some  of  these,  whom 
she  calls  her  fourth  generation.  Oberlin's 
daughter  is  a  pious  woman.  Before  the 
hour  at  which  the  meeting  was  appointed, 
the  people  were  seen  running  down  the 
rocky  mountains,  and  collecting  in  great 
numbers;  it  reminded  me  of  what  I  saw  sev- 
eral times  when  on  the  island  of  Haiti;  they 
came  from  four  to  eight  miles,  though  the 
notice  was  so  short.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  their  place  of  worship;  the  word  of  in- 
struction, comfort  and  encouragement  was 
given  me  to  preach  among  them,  but  I  had 
also  a  solemn  warning  to  proclaim  to  some, 
accompanied  with  earnest  entreaties,  to 
turn  away  from  their  rash  and  evil  purposes, 
and,  after  the  example  of  the  prodigal  son, 
to  return  to  their  heavenly  Father.  1  was 
astonished  at  myself  to  have  this  kind  of 
labor  among  such  a  people;  but  I  was  told 
afterwards  that  a  son  of  the  late  worthy 
Oberlin  was  in  the  practice  of  frequenting 
unprofitable  company;  he  had  concluded 
to  go  that  very  night  to  Strasburg  and  enlist 
as  a  soldier;  hearing  of  the  meeting,  curiosity 
brought  him  there;  the  word  preached  sank 
deep  in  his  heart;  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the 
faithful  witness,  performed  his  office  in  him, 
his  purposes  were  changed,  and  he  spent 
the  night  in  retirement  and  prostration  of 
soul  before  God;  so  that  it  might  be  said 
of  him  as  of  Saul,  after  the  Lord  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  way,  "  Behold  he  pray- 
eth." 


I  returned  that  evening  to  the  house  of 
Le  Grand,  where,  before  retiring  to  rest  for 
the  night,  we  had  a  precious,  uniting  sea- 
son together  before  the  Lord;  a  fellowship 
of  spirit  was  sweetly  felt.  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  rules  established  by  Oberlin  was 
that  every  one  of  his  people  should  every 
year  place  in  the  treasury  one-tenth  part 
of  his  net  income;  this  rule  he  enforced  by 
love.  The  money  was  applied  to  works  of 
benevolence  or  charity  and  in  the  many  im- 
provements made  in  that  once  wilderness 
country.  Le  Grand  told  me  that  for  some 
years  he  would  not  comply  with  what  he  con- 
sidered an  arbitrary  rule,  though  he  highly 
valued  Oberlin;  but  he  thought  he  could  be 
his  own  almoner  of  the  Lord's  blessings  on 
his  temporal  industry.  The  losses  that  he 
sustained  year  by  year  in  his  business  in- 
duced him,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  closely 
to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  he  found 
that  during  that  period  they  amounted 
exactly  to  the  ten  per  cent,  on  his  income, 
which  he  should  have  put  into  the  treas- 
ury, according  to  Oberlin's  rule.  This 
discovery  convinced  him  that  Oberlin  was 
right,  and  he  has  acted  ever  since  on  the 
prescribed  plan.  Now,  instead  of  meeting 
with  losses,  his  income  has  yearly  increased, 
though  he  has  not  ceased  from  also  being 
his  own  almoner  of  the  blessing  that  God 
confers  upon  him. 


A  Christian's  Investigation  of  the  Theater. 

{Reprinted  by  Request.    Vol.  LXXXII,  No.  23, 
Twelfth  Month  12,  1908.) 

Most  of  the  expressed  opposition  to  the 
theater  from  people  of  the  church  has  failed 
to  carry  full  weight  because  of  one  sentence 
almost  always  present — "Of  course,  I  do 
not  speak  from  personal  experience."  A 
writer  in  The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston), 
who  signs  himself  "An  Inquirer,"  claims 
"personal  experience"  as  an  asset  in  his 
opposition,  and  his  relations  have  interest 
if  they  do  not  in  all  cases  bring  convictions 
similar  to  his  own.  He  asserts  that  during 
his  whole  life  he  has,  upon  principle,  "op- 
posed the  theater  as  an  institution,"  and 
that  his  position  was  supported  by  all  that 
he  could  learn  of  it.  Yet  when  a  few  years 
ago  he  began  to  "  recognize  a  decided  change 
of  sentiment  among  Christian  people,"  and 
theater  attendance  became  greatly  on  the 
increase,  he  heard  it  claimed  that  "the old 
arguments  did  not  apply;  that  'a  new  move- 
ment' had  begun;  that  there  was  a  distinct 
and  growing  'upward  tendency'  in  the 
theater  which  should  be  fostered  and  not 
frowned  upon  by  a  hostile  church."  He  was 
moved  to  action  by  his  boy,  who  "  returned 
from  school  one  day  with  the  announcement 
that  his  teacher  wished  him  to  attend  one 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  he  was 
studying  in  his  English  course."  We  quote 
his  words: 

"After  earnest  prayer  my  wife  and  I  de- 
cided to  climb  over  the  fence  and  have  a 
look  at  this  thing  for  ourselves.  We  re- 
solved to  study  the  actual  conditions  as  they 
existed,  by  attending  representative  plays. 
At  first  we  were  attracted;  then  repelled. 
We  saw  several  unobjectionable  plays  and 
then  others  which  were  more  or  less  tainted 


with  evil.   So  we  dropped  the  whole  thi 
in  dismay  for  a  few  months.   But  then  tri 
it  again.    There  was  much  that  was  fas 
nating  and  helpful.  But  too  often  somethii 
perhaps  only  a  slight  thing,  would  clash  wil 
our  ideas  of  right,  and  would  leave  us  dl 
satisfied.  We  were  often  unaccountably  c| 
pressed  after  going  to  the  theater  withcl 
apparent  immediate  cause.    We  would  I 
tribute  this  as  a  possible  result  of  our  ea  t 
training.    (Thank  God  for  that  training.)  | 

"And  so  we  continued  to  study  the  mat  I 
valiantly.   We  saw  many  of  the  leadil 
plays  and  operas,  good,  bad,  and  indifferel 
We  read  everything  that  we  could  find  up! 
the  subject.  We  talked  with  many  who  hi 
opinions.    We  interviewed  several  proifl 
nent  actors.   On  one  or  two  occasions,  w| 
a  clergyman  friend,  I  went  'behind  1 
scenes.'   We  learned  a  good  deal.   We  h 
many  moments  when  we  abhorred  the  wh 
thing,  and  were  strongly  inclined  to  ab; 
don  our  investigation. 

"Somehow,  we  were  usually  more  or  ll 
heavy  at  heart  on  returning  from  a  pl;B 
The  sight  of  the  pure  and  good  faces,  I 
instance,  of  some  Salvation  Army  lassl 
would  give  us  a  sort  of  pang.  At  such  tinl 
I  could  not  seem  to  feel  my  wonted  gl 
upon  my  Bible  or  upon  prayer.    The  >1 
hymns  did  not  stir  me  quite  as  before.  Tt 
we  would  conclude  that  it  was  because 
were  trying  to  change  a  life  habit  and  tl| 
we  were  a  wee  bit  'morbid.'    So  we  woi 
start  again  and  use  more  caution  in 
selection  of  the  throughly  'good'  play. 

"  It  seems  strange  now,  very  strange,  t] 
it  took  us  so  long  to  find  out  God's  v\ 
We  prayed  and  prayed  about  the  matter  a 
were  deeply  conscientious,  so  we  thougl 
I  suppose  that  one  difficulty  had  intrudd 
itself  in  our  search  for  the  wisest  couii. 
We  were  unquestionably  charmed  and  hi 
fast  by  certain  great  and  many  really  | 
mirable  things  that  we  had  seen.   We  w| 
now  not  impartial  students,  for  we  wanl 
to  go,  and  realized  that  it  was  going  to  c]|t 
a  struggle  to  give  it  up.   It  was  to  us  a  v 
attractive  form  of  entertainment  and 
struction,  if  we  could  only  avoid  cert 
objectionable  features  that  sustained  h 
many  of  the  plays,  and  this  it  still  seerl 
possible  to  do. 

"  And  so  we  found  ourselves  almost  | 
resistibly  drawn  toward  it  again.  Speci 
arguments  filled  our  minds  and  seemed  f( 
time  plausible;  and  yet  I  would  sometii 
say,  '  It  seems  as  if  my  feet  were  caugh 
a  net.'  God  was  patient  and  gentle  with 
however.  I  can  never  be  thankful  eno 
for  his  leading.  We  gradually  felt  oursel 
more  and  more  inclined  to  abandon  the  3 
ture  and  to  return  to  our  old  position, 
many  of  the  best  plays  and  operas,  eii 
Shakespeare's,  were  streaked  here  and  tip 
with  something  suggestive,  if  not  openly  p 
boldly  vicious.  No  argument  can  explfc 
this  fact  away.  Still  we  needed  some  in- 
cisive experience  that  would  be  wholly  c  §■ 
vincing  and  forever  settle  our  questionii ." 

That  "decisive  experience"  came  \  :h 
witnessing  a  performance  of  "The  Devil' 
the  play  by  the  Hungarian  Ferenc  Mol  it, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  synopsis,  le 
writer  went  to  hear  John  Craig,  an  ac  >t, 
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address  the  Boston  Ministers'  Meeting.  This 
address  occurred  in  the  course  of  several 
presented  to  this  organization  bearing  the 
message  from  other  professions  of  the  kind 
of  sermons  that  each  liked  to  hear.  John 
Craig,  of  course,  spoke  for  the  actors.  "  He 
made  a  pleasant  address,"  says  the  writer, 
"in  which  he  avoided  vital  issues  and  evaded 
some  pointed  questions  which  were  asked 
him."  Whether  the  writer  takes  into  ac- 
count the  differing  points  of  view  in  thus 
judging  John  Craig,  he  at  least  shows  that 
an  open  mind  on  his  part  followed  this  hear- 
ing, for  when  John  Craig's  "work  and  the 
play  in  which  he  was  then  acting  were  ex- 
tolled by  one  of  the  ministers  whom  we 
trust  and  honor,"  and  the  audience  then 
"were  all  advised  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance," the  writer  and  his  wife  went  to  see 
the  play.  We  read : 

"  Most  providentially,  for  us,  the  play  was 
simply  abominable,  low,  suggestive,  immor- 
al, and  wholly  inexcusable.  There  was  no 
moral  and  1  can  not  see  how  any  possible 
good  can  come  from  it.  We  were  horrified. 
The  tittering  of  the  afternoon  audience  (a 
respectable-looking  company),  the  evident 
blindness  and  perverted  moral  sense  of  both 
actors  and  spectators,  distressed  us  beyond 
measure.  But  oh,  after  our  long  period  of 
questioning  and  indecision,  it  was  just  what 
we  needed.  We  saw  the  danger  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  theater  as  we  never  could 
have  seen  it  in  a  better  play.  It  shocked  us 
that  noble  Christian  ministers  could  be  so 
beguiled  and  could  draw  others  after  them. 

"We  left  the  theater  in  silence  and  walked 
up  Tremont  Street  and  soon  found  ourselves 
opposite  a  house  endeared  to  me  by  most 
sacred  recollections.  Many  years  ago  it  was, 
the  home  of  my  godly  grandparents,  where 
I  lived  during  the  first  years  of  my  life. 
As  a  child  1  had  there  received  from  my 
beloved  and  faithful  parents,  now  with  their 
Lord,  my  first  impressions  of  Jesus,  my 
Saviour,  and  his  salvation.  With  few  words, 
after  an  earnest  prayer,  we  took  hold  of 
hands,  standing  by  the  old  homestead,  and 
pledged  ourselves  before  God  that  we  would 
never  again  attend  the  public  theater  until 
a  revolution  had  changed  the  very  heart  of 
society. 

"As  a  whole,  the  theater  is  bad,  bad,  bad, 
through  and  through,  and,  I  believe,  is  grow- 
ing worse.  The  perfectly  good  plays  are 
very  few  and  can  not  save  the  wreck.  The 
influences  of  stage  life  upon  those  employed 
are  very  dreadful  and  1  fear  that  very  many, 
if  not  most  of  such,  are  sooner  or  later  cor- 
rupted. One  of  the  fearful  dangers  is  to 
my  mind  the  ease  and  complacency  with 
which  good  people  can  learn  to  tolerate 
grievous  departures  from  a  New-Testament 
standard  of  morality.  The  tendency  is  for 
the  moral  sense  to  become  perverted,  blind- 
ed. 'For  art's  sake,'  positively  repulsive 
immorality  is  quietly  ignored.  It  is  a 
strange  and  sad  sight,  far  too  common,  to 
see  cultivated  and  intelligent  people  sit 
calmly  through  performances  that  ought  to 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  their  inmost  soul. 
No,  the  church  must  let  the  theater  alone. 
Christians  must  'come  out  from  it  and  be 
separate  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.' 

"Our  investigation  is  over.  Our  study  is 


completed.  It  has  been  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. But  we  have  information  at  first 
hand,  we  know  whereof  we  speak.  We  shall 
be  better  able  than  ever  to  warn  and  advise. 
It  will  enable  us  to  avoid  with  increased 
conviction  all  'border-line'  practices." — Lit- 
erary Digest. 


"Man's  Part  in  God's  Work:" 

"  The  proper  balance  must  be  kept  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  factors  in  all  good 
work — though  'balance'  may  not  be  as  apt 
a  word  here  as  'proportion,'  since  the  divine 
wisdom  and  power  far  outweigh  the  puny 
efforts  of  man.  The  true  synthesis  is  ex- 
pressed when  we  speak  of  man's  part  in  God's 
work.  God  can  do  without  men,  but  He  does 
not  want  to,  and  welcomes  their  co-operation 
both  in  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  causes. 
Come,  let  us  reason  together,  is  the  invita- 
tion on  the  side  of  intellection  and  discourse, 
while  the  apostle  tells  us  that  we  are  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation,  while  all  the  time  it  is 
God  who  worketh  in  us.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this  paradox,  for  life  is  full  of 
such  apparent  contradictions  (many  of  them 
only  verbal),  which  are  explained  and  expli- 
cated, or  we  may  say,  submerged,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  actual  life  which  a  good  man 
lives.  God  is  far  more  than  we  are,  yet  we 
find  our  glory  in  being  (if  only  in  some  small 
way)  helpful  to  Him. 

"The  great  truth  which  needs  to  be 
pressed  upon  busy,  bustling  humanity  to- 
day is  that  it  has  no  right  to  be  busy 
about  anything  save  God's  work.  As  for 
mere  pleasure-seeking,  except  as  it  consists 
of  rational  recreation  in  the  intervals  of 
labor,  that  is  scorned  by  all  men  of  good 
principles.  But  the  mistake  made  by  multi- 
tudes of  busy  and  to  some  extent  useful  men 
in  America  to-day  is  that  they  are  forever 
doing  it,  without  even  asking  themselves 
what  they  are  doing  it  for.  Is  the  great  end 
of  life  achieved  when  that  bill  is  paid,  that 
check  is  drawn,  that  house  is  built,  that 
factory  is  opened  for  business,  or  that  coupon 
is  clipped  from  the  stock?  Is  it  attained 
even  when  one's  family  is  provided  for,  with 
something  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  laid  up  for  old 
age?  No,  all  these  are  minor  ends,  and  they 
have  no  significance  or  permanent  utility  ex- 
cept as  they  can  be  made  to  fit  into  a  com- 
prehensive life-scheme  of  consecration  to 
God  and  to  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. Unless  we  are  doing  it  for  God  we 
are  wasting  time  on  a  'success'  that  spells 
simply  failure. — New  York  Observer. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (First  Month  2nd 
to  7th,  1911) : 

Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 
First  Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  First- 
Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 
First  Month  3rd,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Bradford,  at  Marshallton,  Pa.,  Fourth-dav,  First 
Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 

New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
First  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  First  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  First  Month  4th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  5th, 
at  10  a.  m. 


Uwehlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  5th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  5th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month 

5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  First 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

First  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  greatest  peril  confronting  our  pastoral  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  fact  that  we  put  ourselves  under 
obligation  to  sinners  (often  church  members)  from 
whom  we  receive  our  support.  When  we  have 
taken  a  man's  money,  common  honesty  demands 
that  if  we  are  going  to  abuse  him  by  denouncing 
his  sin  we  ought  to  pay  him  back  his  money. — Eli 
Reese,  Editorial  in  Evangelical  Friend. 


No  small  interest  is  being  taken  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  "The  Journal 
of  George  Fox"  has  recently  been  translated  into 
German,  and  the  translation  being  well  done  and 
the  price  very  moderate,  it  is  receiving  a  wide  and 
intelligent  reading.  The  German  reviews  have 
also  recently  admitted  articles  on  the  Friends,  and 
a  Swiss  magazine  has  recently  circulated  a  paper 
on  Stephen  Grellet,  "a  French  Quaker,"  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Frederic  Passy,  the  well  known  worker 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  to  be  translated  into 
French  for  publication,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
work  is  being  done  by  an  ex-priest.  The  Society 
of  Friends  has  practically  passed  from  Europe,  as 
conscription  makes  their  presence  there  next  to 
impossible.  In  Holland,  where  they  were  once 
so  numerous,  they  can  no  longer  live,  and  only  a 
few  are  left  in  France,  Germany,  Denmark  and 
Norway.  In  other  European  countries  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  endure  many  and  grievous  per- 
secutions because  of  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the 
army,  but,  as  was  expected,  they  have  remained 
true  to  their  principles.  In  Scandinavia,  they  are 
well  treated  and  never  persecuted,  though  in  Nor- 
way they  have  often  suffered  severely.  One  Friend 
in  Norway  has  been  imprisoned  five  times  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  "blood-tax." — Episcopal  Recorder. 

Correspondence. 

A  Friend,  expressing  regret  for  some  things  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  number  of  The  Friend,  says : 

"I  fear  there  is  too  much  tendency  in  some  in  the 
different  branches  claiming  to  be  Friends  to  give 
honor  to  the  poor  instruments.  I  do  not  write  to 
find  fault,  but  this  subject  has  been  a  concern  on  my 
spirit.  Injudicious  praise  may  do  harm  rather  than 
good. 

"But  oh!  that  all  the  praise  and  honor  due  to  the 
Great  All  Father  be  given  unto  Him;  while  the  instru- 
ments he  uses  are  safe  only  while  kept  in  a  humble, 
waiting  condition,  to  be  used  as  seems  good  unto 
Him. 

"I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  or  thought 
to  be  placing  judgment  on  any.  I  have  been  led 
back  in  thought  to  James  Naylor.  No  doubt  he 
was  one  of  the  highly  gifted,  but  had  he  been  as 
deeply  grounded  in  the  Root  of  Life,  as  was  needful 
for  him,  he  might  not  have  received  the  adulation  he 
did,  nor  had  the  fall  which  followed. 

"He  was  restored  after  suffering  and  was  permitted 
to  experience  sincere  repentance,  passing  joyfully 
from  earth.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  in  later  cen- 
turies some  have  been  placed  in  responsible  stations 
in  religious  meetings  who  needed  this  deepening  in 
the  Root,  which  they  had  not  experienced  in  any 
great  degree;  while  that  which  is  visible,  i.  c.,  seen 
of  men,  and  sometimes  heard  too  by  the  outward 
ear,  has  oft  needed  the  pruning  knife  of  a  Master 
hand  or  his  instruments.  Where  these  have  not 
been  submitted  to,  a  self-righteous  feeling  has  grown, 
and  then  some  goodly  plants  have  fallen.  May 
warnings  be  accepted." 

Gathered  Notes. 

The  drink  and  tobacco  bill  of  this  country  causes 
us  much  concern.  For  the  year,  ending  Sixth 
Month  30th,  this  nation  has  consumed  30.000.000 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits  in  excess  of  the  163,000,000 
gallons  drunk  in  1909.  It  has  also  consumed 
3,000,000  barrels  more  of  fermented  beverages  than 
the  59,4S5,117  barrels  consumed  the  year  before. 
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It  has  smoked  160,000,000  more  cigars  and  a  solid 
million  more  cigarettes.  How  much  larger  these 
figures  would  have  been  without  State  and  local 
prohibition,  we  would  not  care  to  say.  Greatly 
increased  they  most  certainly  would  have  been.  But 
when  all  is  said  concerning  growth  in  the  population 
and  the  like,  this  is  a  most  lamentable  showing. 
We  do  not  place  tobacco  on  the  same  footing  as 
intoxicating  drinks,  though  we  believe  there  are 
some  to  whom  its  use  may  be  dangerous.  We  are 
alarmed,  however,  at  the  enormous  growth  in 
cigarette  smoking.  We  believe  the  use  of  these 
"little  smokes"  to  be  altogether  pernicious,  and 
to  be  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  thousands.  The 
needless  expense  entailed  by  inveterate  smokers, 
particularly  among  Christian  people,  is  a  moral 
problem  which  all  should  face,  and  never  a  greater 
problem  than  now,  when  one  hears  such  loud  com- 
plaints on  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  what  could  be  done  on  the  mission 
field  if  Christian  men  refrained  from  the  use  of 
tobacco. — Episcopal  Recorder. 

He  Forsook  the  Counsel  of  the  Old  Men. — 
There  are  eight  words  that  give  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  King  Rehoboam,  "He  forsook  the 
counsel  of  the  old  men."  Those  same  eight  words 
give  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  many  young  people 
to-day.  No  doubt  there  are  some  who  do  not  like 
to  take  the  advice  given  by  their  parents  or  elders. 
They  prefer  to  confide  in  their  chums  and  intimate 
friends.  They  do  not  care  to  listen  to  those  who 
have  had  years  of  experience. 

The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  a  young  man 
one  day:  "He  is  always  willing  to  take  suggestions, 
especially  from  his  parents  and  older  friends." 
The  honest,  open-minded  person  is  only  too  anxious 
to  seek  for  counsel  and  advice.  The  narrow-minded 
self-centred  and  ignorant  person  thinks  he  knows 
it  all  and  oftentimes  he  thinks  that  he  knows  as 
much  as  his  parents  or  his  teachers. 

The  history  of  Israel  might  have  been  different 
if  the  eight  words  were,  "He  took  the  counsel  of 
the  old  men."  The  career  of  many  a  young  man 
might  have  been  different  if  it  could  have  been  said 
of  him,  not  that  he  "forsook,"  but  that  he  "took" 
the  counsel  of  the  old  men.  Why  should  we  pass 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  elders? — E.  C.  Knapp  in 
Westminster  Teacher. 


Of  all  strange  paradoxes  of  our  time,  the  strangest 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  person  who  teaches  that  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  physical  evil  and  morally 
and  socially  seductive  and  corrupting,  who  warns 
the  public  against  the  tavern  as  a  trap  and  temp- 
tation to  ruin;  yet,  who,  in  his  relation  of  citizen, 
takes  part  in  the  election  of  men  who  sanction  the 
sale  of  the  drink  which  he  decries  and  denounces! 
It  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  inconsistency,  contra- 
diction and  perversity.  It  is  profession  flaunted  by 
practice,  it  is  moral  suasion  counteracted  by  legal 
temptation.  Law  has  intrenched  and  emblazoned 
the  liquor  traffic  and  no  lesser  agency  can  now 
annihilate  it.  It  is  too  strong  for  mere  suasion. — 
Evangelical  Friend. 


Peace  Society. — A  Redlands,  Calif.,  paper 
brings  the  information  that  on  the  nineteenth  of 
last  month  the  Redlands  Peace  Society  was  organ- 
ized at  the  home  of  our  Friend,  Wm.  C.  Allen. 
The  meeting  at  which  the  organization  was  effected 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  nine  religious 
denominations,  one  or  more  ministers  of  each  being 
present.  Among  the  speakers  at  this  meeting  were 
Robert  C.  Root,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Cali 
fornia  Peace  Society,  Arthur  Dann,  of  England, 
and  Albert  K.  Smiley,  of  Lake  Mohonk. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — A  strike  of  engineers  employed 
on  railroads  leading  out  of  Chicago,  61  in  number, 
has  been  averted,  after  considerable  negotiation 
A  settlement  was  effected  by  an  agreement  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  grant  an  increase  of  wages  of 
upwards  of  ten  per  cent.,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly 
four  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  these  em- 
ployes, numbering  about  33,000  men.  The  increase 
urged  by  the  engineers  acting  in  a  body  was  fifteen 
per  cent. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  lately  made  a  public 
announcement  of  his  intention  of  giving  ten  million 
dollars  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  with 
his  previous  gifts  make  a  total  of  about  thirty-five 


million  dollars,  which  he  has  given  to  this  univer- 
sity. 

Although  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  of  the  States,  the  official  record 
shows  that  1376  wild  deer  were  killed  in  the  five 
western  counties  during  a  period  of  six  days.  In 
addition  106  deer  were  reported  to  have  escaped 
though  wounded.  No  person  was  allowed  to  kill 
more  than  one  deer. 

A  despatch  from  Chester,  Pa.,  of  the  25th,  says: 
'The  first  complete  product  of  the  American  Vis- 
cose Company's  silk  manufacturing  plant  at  Marcus 
Hook  was  turned  out  to-day.  The  material  is 
made  from  wood  pulp  under  the  direction  of  men 
who  have  made  a  long  study  of  the  artificial  silk 
business. 

During  the  late  hunting  season  in  this  State  13 
persons  were  killed  and  17  were  seriously  injured. 

The  gifts  for  charitable  and  educational  purposes, 
etc.,  made  by  Andrew  Carnegie  are  said  to  amount 
approximately  to  about  180  million  dollars. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  in 
this  city  of  a  commercial  bank  or  trust  company  to 
be  conducted  exclusively  by  colored  people.  It  is 
stated  that  four  millions  of  dollars  are  on  deposit 
by  colored  people  in  various  saving  institutions  in 
this  city.  The  Peoples  Savings  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia is  said  to  be  the  only  negro  bank  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixie  line. 

Dr.  Neff,  of  the  Department  of  Health  in  this 
city,  estimates  that  the  death  rate  in  Philadelphia 
will  be  17.30  for  the  year  1910,  as  compared  with 
15.85  in  1909.  This  increased  mortality,  Dr. 
Neff  said,  he  attributed  to  two  causes — an  unusual 
unevenness  in  temperature  and  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  general 
health  of  the  community. 

An  explosion  in  the  power-house  of  the  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York  City  took  place  on 
the  19th  inst.,  by  which  10  persons  were  killed  and 
125  injured,  damage  was  done  to  property  in  the 
neighborhood,  estimated  to  amount  to  nearly  two 
million  of  dollars. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  20th 
inst.,  says:  The  Government  party  will  have  a 
coalition  majority  of  126  in  the  new  parliament  as 
a  result  of  the  elections  which  closed  yesterday. 
This  is  two  more  than  the  combined  advantage 
over  the  Unionists  in  the  preceding  parliament. 

The  parties  stand  as  follows:  Unionists,  272 
Liberals,  271;  Irish  Nationalists,  73;  Independent 
Nationalists,  11;  Labor  members,  43. 

A  despatch  from  Bolton,  England,  of  the  25th, 
says:  "More. than  three  hundred  colliers  lost  their 
lives  to-day  in  an  explosion  in  the  little  colliery  of 
the  Hulton  Company,  which  is  located  a  short 
distance  outside  this  city.  The  explosion  occurred 
early  in  the  morning,  soon  after  the  miners  had  en 
tered  the  pit  to  begin  work.  No  explanation  is 
given  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion  which  com- 
pletely wrecked  the  mine. 

The  steamship  Mauretania  of  the  Cunard  line 
has  lately  made  a  transatlantic  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  and  back  to  Fishguard,  in  Wales, 
within  twelve  days,  completing  her  eastward  trip 
in  four  days  and  fifteen  hours  and  fifty-seven  min 
utes.  She  maintained  an  average  for  the  voyage 
of  25.07  knots  an  hour. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  of  the  22nd,  says:  The  text 
of  the  Government  measures  formulated  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  general  strikes,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  employes  of  public  service 
corporations,  was  made  public  to-night.  The 
measures  constitute  a  comprehensive  plan  for  end- 
ing the  strike  evil  by  means  of  an  organized  con- 
ciliation commission,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  men  and  companies.  This  commission  will 
meet  at  regular  intervals  and  when  conciliation 
fails,  compulsory  arbitration  is  provided  for.  A 
report  accompanying  the  measure  proposed,  re- 
views arbitration  experiments  abroad,  expecially 
commending  those  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
and  Australia. 

The  measures  advocated  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment respecting  the  regulation  of  the  religious 
orders  in  Spain,  which  had  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Vatican  in  that  coun- 
try, were  passed  on  the  23rd  inst.,  after  a  prolonged 
session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of 
108  to  20. 

The  rejection  by  the  throne  of  the  proposition 
to  establish  a  constitutional  ministry  in  China  has 
caused  the  Imperial  Senate  which  has  advocated 


this  reform  to  impeach  the  councillors  with  the  v  k 
of  forcing  the  throne  to  adopt  the  measures  wllh 
the  Senate  has  recommended. 

It  is  stated  that  floods  have  caused  great  m 
of  life  and  a  severe  famine  in  the  Anhui  Pro  vie 
of  China,  affecting  two  and  a  half  million  perse*. 


NOTICES. 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Asso 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Select  School, 
N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh- 
afternoon,  First  Month  21st,  1911,  at  2.30  o'ch 
Program: — Address,  "Problems  of  Mental  Woi 
by  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Montclair  State  J 
mal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Monroe  is  an  able  and  inspiring  educa 
and  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  educational  pi 
lems.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  interesi 
and  valuable  books  on  psychology,  education 
travel.  His  published  works  include  the  "Hist 
of  the  Pestalozzian  Movement  of  the  United  Stat' 
"Commenius  and  the  Beginnings  of  Educatk 
Reform,"  "In  Viking  Land,"  "Bohemia,"  Tur 
and  the  Turks,"  "Hellas  and  the  Isles  of  Greece.' 

Prof.  Monroe  has  recently  addressed  the  Mot) 
in  Council  in  Germantown,  where  his  lecture 
thought  to  be  of  unusual  interest  and  value, 
pecially  to  parents. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  wiijff 
term  of  the  school  opens  on  Third-day,  First  Mom 
3rd,  1911.  Pupils  should  return  not  later  than  n 
the  2.48  train  from  Philadelphia  that  afternoon. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham, 

Principa  \ 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  jU 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila|- 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p. 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  e 
way.    To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire -V  It 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintenden 

Wanted. — A  suitably  qualified  young  woi 
Friend,  as  teacher  in  the  Friends'  Girls'  Scl 
in  Tokio,  Japan,  preferably  a  college  gradu 
Work  in  this  field  should  be  under  the  guidanc 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  any  one  who  feels  drawi 
engage  in  the  service  is  invited  to  communicate  I 
Margaret  W.  Haines, 

Cheltenham,  P 

A  former  Westtown  boy  wishes  a  position,  )  tt 
spring,  on  a  Jersey  truck  farm.  Has  had  expeii  ie 
on  Pennsylvania  farms. 

Address,  J.  H. 

Office  of  The  Frien 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Whit 
Iowa,  Seventh  Month  21st,  1910,  Frank  Le 
Dewees,  son  of  Joseph  N.  and  Lucetta  Dewees,  id 
Edna  L.  Embree,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  IVjry 
Ann  Embree,  all  of  Springville,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa.  I 


Died,  at  his  home  at  Winona,  Ohio,  on  the  (II- 
enth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1910,  John  S.  FowlejiIj 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age;  a  valued  merjer 
and  elder  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  " 
Friends.  The  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member 
all  dear  to  him,  and  he  was  faithful  in  maintai 
and  upholding  them  wherever  he  was.  He  was  10- 
gent  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  id 
it  had  long  been  his  practice  when  from  home  p 
out  of  the  reach  of  meeting,  or  otherwise  unavoid m 
prevented  from  attending,  to  sit  down  at  metig 
time  and  endeavor  to  draw  near  and  wait  ip 
Him  from  whom  all  our  fresh  springs  come:  p 
also  to  observe  a  time  of  retirement  on  First  jty 
afternoon.  His  strength  had  long  been  decli  !ig 
which  he  bore  with  patience,  and  he  was  mucl  jx- 
ercised  that  he  might  be  ready  for  the  solp 
change  which  he  felt,  and  expressed  the  belief,  W 
drawing  near;  and  we  thankfully  believe  !Bt 
through  the  Saviour's  love  and  mercy  his  r  es 
have  been  washed  and  made  white  in  the  bloc  of 
the  Lamb,  and  that  the  language  is  applic; 
"They  rest  from  their  labors:  and  their  work 
follow  them." 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Doctrinal  Differences. 

In  the  present  number  of  The  Friend  may 
be  found  a  reprint  of  an  article  by  Joel  Bean 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
in  which  he  expresses  "  regret  to  see  of  late  a 
tendency  in  some  of  its  articles  to  emphasize 
those  differences  that  caused  the  great  divis- 
ion in  our  Society  in  1825." 

The  articles  of  which  our  Friend  com- 
plained have  appeared  since  the  holding  of 
a  certain  conference  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J., 
in  Seventh  Month  last,  and  were  evidently 
called  forth  by  an  address  delivered  at  that 
conference  by  Jesse  H.  Holmes,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  at  Swarthmore  College. 
As  Joel  Bean  expresses  a  desire  for  a  reunion 
of  those  who  separated  in  1827,  it  seems 
right  to  make  a  few  brief  quotations  from 
the  address  of  J.  H.  Holmes  which  will  in- 
dicate the  doctrinal  trend  of  the  whole  of  it. 
Speaking  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  he 
says:  "We  may  take  first  the  supposed  mir- 
acle of  the  parentage  of  Jesus  some  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
ago.    The  writers  of  the  oldest  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  either  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  story,  or  deliberately  left  it  out  of 
their  writings.    Paul,  James — the  brother 
of  Jesus — and  Mark  make  no  reference  to  it. 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  mutually  destruc- 
tive narratives,  and  the  gospel  of  John  ignores 
it.   Why  does  the  evangelical  think  he  knows 
the  actual  facts.    Remember,  I  do  not  deny 
them;  but  I  say  that  to  build  a  religion  on 
such  unsupported  and  contradictory  nar- 
ratives, is  to  build  on  sand."    Of  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ  he  says:    "  In  either  case  what 
does  it  mean  to  say  that  Christ  was  or  is 

'divine?'    In  one  meaning  it  is  no  more  than 
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to  assert  that  the  Creator  manifests  himself 
in  human  lives,  and  this  above  all  things 
else  our  Society  does  assert.  In  a  second  it 
makes  the  statement  that  Jesus,  the  man  of 
Galilee,  was  God — exclusively  God — God  in 
a  sense  impossible  to  any  one  else.  To  claim 
this  is  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  understand 
and  know  the  personality  of  the  man  Jesus, 
as  a  being  present  in  human  experience  in 
all  generations;  a  claim  preposterous  in  its 
very  nature — assuming  to  understand  God, 
consciousness,  and  personality  in  a  way  no 
human  being  is  capable  of  understanding 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  any  other 
than  the  foggiest  of  meanings  to  such  phrases. 
Yet  apparently  because  Friends  [Unitarian] 
and  other  free  Christians  have  inclined  to 
adopt  the  phrase  divinity  of  Christ,  in  its 
first  and  intelligible  meaning,  the  protago- 
nists of  the  unclear  have  substituted  the  term 
'deity  of  Jesus'  to  make  it  plain  that  they 
adopt  the  second  or  unintelligible  one." 

Similar  quotations  might  be  made  in  refer- 
ence to  "  the  plan  of  salvation"  or  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  but  the  above  are  prob- 
ably all  that  most  readers  of  The  Friend 
will  care  to  read. 

The  object  of  this  writing  is  not  to  discuss, 
argue  or  attempt  to  prove  or  disprove  any  of 
these  doctrinal  points.  It  is  only  to  say, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
the  doctrinal  views  expressed  in  the  address 
quoted  from  were  not  those  of  earlyFriends— 
Fox,  Barclay,  Penn  and  their  co-laborers— 
nor  are  they  the  views  of  orthodox  Friends 
of  the  present  time.  Lack  of  accordance 
with  early  Friends,  however,  would  weigh 
little  with  the  speaker  who,  in  the  same  ad- 
dress, speaking  of  "our  own  narrowness," 
said:  "  We  should  trust  our  own  leading,  not 
so  much  as,  but  more  than  that  of  George 
Fox  or  William  Penn."  .  .  .  "Led  by 
the  same  spirit  we  can  give  a  better  message 
to  our  time,  than  can  Galilean  fishermen, 
Jewish  Pharisees,  Greek  Philosophers,  Rom- 
an theologians  or  Princtonian  preachers." 

There  have  been  times  when  too  much 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  doctrine  to  the 
neglect  of  the  practical  side  of  Christianity. 
But  the  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  neglect  or 
ignore  all  doctrine,  and  unfortunately  in  many 
places  there  appears  to  be  a  corresponding 
liberality  regarding  the  practice  of  Christ's 
religion.    Perhaps  little  good  results,  gen- 
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erally,  from  religious  controversy;  yet  the 
early  Friends  were  not  slow  to  defend  with 
pen  and  word  both  their  practices  and  doc- 
trines. While  we  may  freely  admit  that  it 
is  usually  more  profitable  to  present  the 
points  of  agreement  rather  than  those  of 
divergence,  and  may  unite  in  the  expression 
of  Joel  Bean  that  "unity  is  found  to  be  in 
the  affirmations  notin  the  negations  of  faith;" 
yet  when  those  things  are  affirmed  which 
we  regard  as  unscriptural  and  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  we 
can  only  be  true  to  our  Master  by  not  only 
affirming  the  truth,  but  also  by  disavowing 
the  error.  There  are  times  when  even 
silence  is  a  denial  of  Christ. 

In  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
address  mentioned,  let  us  place  the  following 
from  the  Letter  of  George  Fox  and  other 
Friends  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes:  "And 
we  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  be- 
loved and  only-begotten  Son,  in  whom  He  is 
well  pleased;  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  in  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins;  who  is  the  express 
image  of  the  Invisible  God,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  by  whom  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  vis- 
ible and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  or  powers;  all 
things  were  created  by  him.  And  we  own 
and  believe  that  he  was  made  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  who  knew  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
in  his  mouth;  that  he  was  crucified  for  us  in 
the  flesh,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
that  he  was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third 
day,  by  the  power  of  his  Father,  for  our  just- 
ification; and  that  he  ascended  up  into 
heaven,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  This  Jesus,  who  was  the  foundation 
of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  is  our 
foundation ;  and  we  believe  there  is  no  other 
foundation  to  be  laid  but  that  which  is  laid, 
even  Christ  Jesus:  who  tasted  death  for  every 
man,  shed  his  blood  for  all  men,  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world:  ac- 
cording as  John  the  Baptist  testified  of  him, 
when  he  said,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,' 
John  i.  29."  On  what  ground  can  any  hope 
to  see  those  united  in  one  organization  who 
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hold  such  diverse  and  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable views? 

The  writer  was  much  gratified  at  what 
seems  to  him  the  evangelical  and  orthodox 
language  used  by  Joel  Bean,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  which  breathes  through  the  words. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  feels  willing  to 
give  it  a  wider  reading  than  it  already  has 
received. 

The  Schwenkfelders  and  Non-Resistance. 

"A  sincere  declaration  of  some  so-called 
Schwenkfelders  in  reference  to  existing 
Militia  affairs  May  i,  1777.  We  who 
are  known  as  Schwenkfelders  hereby  de- 
clare that  on  account  of  scruples  of  con- 
science we  can  not  take  up  arms  and  kill 
other  men;  we  maintain  also  that  in  this 
country  this  is  sufficiently  known  as  far  as 
we  are  known.  We  have  continued  to  enjoy 
this  liberty  of  conscience  hitherto  by  the 
favor  of  our  legislative  powers.  We  have 
comforted  ourselves  and  regarded  ourselves 
assured  that  we  might  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
in  the  future  by  virtue  of  the  public  Resolu- 
tion of  Congress  and  our  Assembly  of  the 
same  time.  We  will  gladly  and  willingly 
bear  our  share  of  all  the  common  burdens 
and  hardships  with  our  fellow-citizens  ex- 
cepting participation  in  the  carrying  of  arms. 
In  view  of  this  we  cannot  join  or  participate 
in  the  existing  arrangements,  although  we 
would  not  withdraw  from  other  demands  of 
our  government. 

Coschehoppe,  May  2,  1777." 

"Whereas  at  the  present  time  through  a 
despicing  of  manifested  divine  mercies  and 
through  other  sins  heavy  oppressions,  great 
war  disturbance  and  divers  military  regula- 
tions have  been  called  forth  and  are  in  exist- 
ence. Whereas  we  have  made  a  sincere 
declaration  with  respect  to  existing  militia 
arrangements  that  we  can  not  take  part  in 
said  arrangements  on  account  of  scruples  of 
conscience.  And  whereas  it  is  apparently 
to  be  expected  that  militia  services  will  be 
exacted  of  many  of  our  people  by  force  and 
that  they  may  be  subjected  to  heavy  taxes 
or  fines  in  money  on  their  refusal  to  render 
such  service;  therefore  we  the  undersigned 
who  hold  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sainted 
Casper  Schwenkfeld  and  seek  to  practice  and 
enjoy  the  same  for  themselves  and  their 
children  by  public  worship  and  by  instruction 
of  the  young  have  mutually  decided  and 
agreed  and  pledged  themselves  together  that 
they  will,  as  bound  by  Christian  duty  mu- 
tually, carry  in  common  and  help  each  other 
to  carry  all  fines  in  money  that  may  be  im- 
posed on  any  of  them  or  of  their  children  on 
account  of  their  refusal  through  conscientious 
scruples  to  render  personal  service  in  the  war 
in  which  deadly  weapons  are  carried  and 
used  and  all  those  who  are  burdened  on  this 
account  are  to  render  their  account  to  the 
managers  of  the  Charity  fund  in  order  that 
proper  steps  may  be  taken  to  adjust  the  same. 

Coschehoppe,  May  2,  1777." 

— Pennsylvania  German. 

The  simplest  faith  has  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  most  faithful  servant  is  the 
happiest  son." 


Friends  in  France. 

AN  HISTORICAL  STUDY  BY  EDMOND  JATJLMES,  NIMES, 
1898. 


(Translated  by  Alfred  Lovory,  Jr.,  Grenoble  University,  1910.) 

[Translator's  Note. — While  1  have  en- 
deavored to  preserve  as  carefully  as  I  could 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  author  throughout, 
I  have  not  scrupled,  in  many  cases,  to  trans- 
late very  freely  where  the  sense  would  have 
been  obscured  by  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
French  into  English.  Also,  with  the  kind 
permission  of  the  author,  I  have  occasionally 
omitted  details  which  would  seem  irrelevant 
to  any  but  French  readers.  In  no  case,  I 
trust,  has  there  been  anything  done  to  alter 
the  spirit  of  the  work.  Considerable  space 
had  to  be  devoted  to  the  Cevennol  Prophets 
to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  origins  of 
French  Friends  and  before  the  end  of  the 
paper  one  will  understand  the  necessity  for 
the  long  Introductory  Chapter. 

Not  having  at  hand  or  within  reach  the 
English  books  quoted  from  time  to  time 
(e.  g.,  Robert  Barclay's  Apology),  I  have 
been  unable  to  give  the  quotations  in  the 
original.  The  spirit  of  these  books  is  so 
valiant,  however,  that  I  hope  it  will  have 
been  able  to  endure  even  through  the  fire  and 
water  of  a  double  translation. 

A.  L.,  Jr.] 

Grenoble,  18.  xi.,  1910. 

"I  will  say  to  you  once  and  for  all  that  I  love  the 
Quakers." — Voltaire. 

Introduction. 

It  is  a  sect  little  known  whose  origins  we 
are  going  to  look  into  and  whose  history  we 
are  going  to  discuss.  The  majority  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  do  not  suspect  that  we 
formerly  possessed  in  France  several  groups 
of  Quakers. 

All  that  we  have  to  go  by  is  a  small  num- 
ber of  special  articles  giving  us  a  brief  study 
of  these  "French  Quakers,"  but  they  do 
not  always  agree  among  themselves.  Some 
unpublished  documents  will  help  us  in  filling 
in  and  binding  together  these  scattered  bits 
of  information.    .    .  . 

The  thought  that  has  inspired  me  has 
been  to  make  better  known  a  religious 
society  whose  influence  has  been  as  deep  and 
beneficent  as  it  has  been  quietly  exerted. 
In  the  several  villages  of  the  department  of 
the  Gard  where  it  peacefully  did  its  work, 
it  prepared  the  way  for  the  Awakening;  it 
has  left  there  in  the  customs  and  religious 
practices  of  the  people  traces  more  numerous 
than  one  would  think.  The  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  Cevennol  Prophets — as  I  shall  try 
to  point  out — they  had  freed  themselves 
little  by  little  from  the  fanaticism  of  this 
last  named  inspired  people  in  order  to  keep 
alive  only  their  burning  conviction  of  the 
possibility  of  direct  communion  with  God, 
and  when  they  heard  tell  of  the  English 
Quakers,  they  were  already  prepared  to 
give  to  the  disciples  of  Fox  the  same  hearty 
welcome,  which,  more  than  fifty  years  be- 
fore, the  latter  had  accorded  the  "  Camisard 
prophets"  who  had  fled  to  London. 

The  majority  of  these  exiles  had  come 
from  this  same  Nages  valley  where  their 
descendants  were  to  become  French  Quak- 
ers. 


I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  having 
tied  all  the  historical  knots  which  this  tra 
formation  produced;  but  I  shall  be  cont 
with  having  pointed  them  out.  Was  1 
this  duty  incumbent  upon  one  who  grew 
in  the  village  containing  the  only  Frien 
meeting-house  in  France?  May  this  pagf 
local  history  help  to  perpetuate  the  menu 
of  these  humble  Christians;  their  str< 
and  simple  faith  has  only  too  few  inheritc 

Chapter  I. 
The  Last  of  the  Cevennol  Prophets. 

In  France  speaking  by  Divine  inspirat 
commenced  towards  the  year  1688,  thai 
to  say,  shortly  after  the  revocation  of 
Edict  of  Nantes;  the  years  1688  to  n 
contributed  its  greatest  period;  it  seemed 
decline  after  that,  only  to  reappear  witl 
new  intensity  about  1700.  Edmond  Hug 
in  his  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Prot( 
antism  in  France  (Paris,  1872)  writes  of  it 

"Born  in  excessive  suffering,  brought 
in  suffering,  it  had  without  doubt  dra 
the  Protestants  into  grave  extremes,  bu 
had  snatched  them  from  the  jaws  of  u1 
ruin.  Minor  prophets,  great  propht 
prophetesses — all  had  labored  to  rekin 
the  last  embers  of  the  faith.  Many  had 
their  heroic  activity,  collected  the  refugt 
preached  hope,  and  given  as  the  goal  for 
their  efforts,  the  restoration  of  the  pei 
cuted  church.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  de,i 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  Protestants  were  still 
existence,  if  ninety  years  of  persecutions  I 
not  been  able  to  exhaust  them  utterly,  if  j 
edict  of  1 71 5  was  nothing  but  a  lie,  it  v 
thanks  to  the  prophets." 

It  is  particularly  in  the  region  of 
Basses  Cevennes  that  I  want  to  trace 
history  of  these  inspired  speakers,  dur 
the  last  period  of  this  school  of  prophets. 

"In  August,  1702,"  writes  DuBois  in 
"C6vennol  Prophets"  (Strasbourg,  186 
"speaking  by  inspiration  was  introdu 
into  the  Vannage*  by  a  mason  from  CI 
ensee  named  Gras.  Never  was  land  m 
fertile,  cultivated  with  more  vigor,  ste 
fastness  or  success.  In  a  few  weeks 
repeated  journeyings  of  this  indefatigal 
missionary  had  stirred  up  a  throng  of  di:| 
pies  and  imitators." 

From  that  moment  the  valley  of  Naj 
seemed  to  have  become  one  of  the  regi> 
especially  chosen  for  prophetical  manifes 
tion.  When  Gras  arrived  there  upon 
return1  from  Cevennes,  it  was  already 
scene  of  the  work  of  Jean  Cavalier;  I 
Camisards  succeeded  the  Little  Prophtj 
as  they  have  been  called,  and  their  you 
leader,  who  afterwards  was  weak  enoi 
to  accept  the  offer  of  Louis  XIV,  at  Cah 
son,  journeyed  about  in  the  Vannage  I 
held  meetings  there. 

Before  the  year  1704,  according  to 
Blanc's  "Inspiration  of  the  Camisard  j 
"these  new  practices  were  not  developed 
the  Cevennes  solely.    A  prophet  who  I 
brought  together  a  great  number  of  ot 
prophets  aged  only  ten  or  twelve  ye£; 


*The  Vannage  (Vallis  Anagiae)  comprises » 
small  region  in  the  diocese  of  Nimes — quite  a  1  % 
valley  watered  by  the  Rhoni  Creek  which  emp  s 
into  the  Vistre. 
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had  carried  these  ideas  to  Calvisson  and  to 
Vauvert,  and  soon  the  new  proselytes  of 
the  Vannage  had  agreed  to  unite  with  their 
brothers  of  the  Cevennes." 

But  the  defection  of  Cavalier  hastened 
the  defeat  of  the  Camisards;  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Abraham  Mazel  and  of  several 
other  intrepid  Cevennols,  the  insurrection  of 
the  Protestants  was  stopped.  The  clergy 
triumphed  but  they  could  not  subject  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Deprived  of  leaders, 
the  prophets  continued,  in  secret,  to  edify 
one  another,  "in  their  hands,  the  speaking 
by  inspiration  was  continued  a  long  while." 

Some  among  them  were  forced  by  the 
unrelenting  intolerance  to  seek  in  a  foreign 
:ountry  freedom  for  their  conscience.  Sev- 
eral of  these  exiles  arrived  in  London  about 
1706  and  we  find  among  them  some  of  the 
Vannage  prophets,  very  probably  spiritual 
descendants  of  Gras. 

Durrant  Fage  was  born  at  Aubais,  his 
first  prophetic  impressions  commenced  in 
1702;  he  had  taken  part  in  the  battles  in  the 
leighborhood  of  Nimes.  This  is  his  own 
statement  as  quoted  in  Misson's  book  on 
the  Cevennol  prophets:  "Towards  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  1703,  I  was  at  Anglade — 
it  the  home  of  a  widow,  one  of  our  most 
aithful  friends,  where  was  also  present  one 
pf  the  brethren  from  Calvisson.  The  Spirit 
suddenly  came  upon  him  and  I  recall  two 
things  which  he  said  in  his  inspired  state. 
The  first,  that  we  should  have  naught  to 
ear,  although  our  enemies  were  about  us 
)n  every  side;  the  second,  that  there  would 
)e  a  battle  in  the  plain  of  Calvisson  in 
which  the  women  would  fight  with  us  and 
God  would  give  us  the  victory." 

Elie  Marion,  who  published  at  London  his 
'  Prophetical  Warnings,"  was  born  at  Barre, 
in  the  Cevennes;  several  historians  believed 
riim  to  be  from  Congenies  because  it  was 
without  doubt  in  the  Vannage  that  this 
prophet  was  heard  most  gladly. 

Durand-Fage,  Elie  Marion  and  their 
:ompanions  among  whom  was  Jean  Cava- 
ier,  cousin  of  the  Camisard  leader,  remained 
snly  a  few  years  in  London — their  fanati- 
:ism  finally  proved  displeasing;  Marion  and 
Jean  AMt  went  to  Poland. 

But  all  the  prophets  of  the  Vannage  had 
not  taken  the  road  of  exile.  We  find  there 
were  even  prophetesses  who  were  none  the 
less  exalted.  ...  At  Nimes  one  of 
them  named  Tibaude  held  small  meetings. 
\t  Nages,  the  royal  troops  descended  upon 
1  gathering;  the  women,  singing  psalms, 
defended  themselves  with  stones.  "Lucrece 
la  Vivaraise,  a  daughter  distinguished  by 
her  gifts,  her  zeal,  and  her  courage,  once 
icted  in  a  marvelous  manner  in  a  battle." 
No  woman  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  like  this  Lucrece.  They  were  ob- 
liged to  forbid  her  speaking  in  public  assem- 
blies. Upon  hearing  of  this  prohibition 
Lucrece  arose,  and  in  an  inspired  voice 
:ried  out:  "Let  whoever  loves  me,  follow 
me!"  .  .  .  and  the  multitude  hastened 
after  her  and  filled  her  house  to  overflowing, 
which  became  henceforth  a  regular  gather- 
ing place  for  religious  meetings. 

1  have  been  unable  to  find  any  indication 
which  will  make  known  the  village  in  which 


this  prophetess  dwelt,  but  certain  it  is  that 
she  lived  in  the  Vannage,  for  she  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  the  Nages  and  in  that  of 
Roques  d'Aubais,  where  she  killed  the 
dragoons  who  had  fallen  from  their  horses. 
She  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  Her 
name  of  Vivaraise  indicates  only  her  origin. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  that  it  is  especially 
far  away  from  their  native  region  that  the 
most  exalted  of  these  inspired  preachers 
attained  their  success  as  prophets. 

One  of  the  most  extreme  and  most  popu- 
lar of  the  fanatics  in  the  Vannage  was  a 
cooper  from  Cras,  near  Saint  Hippolyte, 
named  Jean  Vesson.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  "his  vanity  made  a  preacher  of 
him." 

When  Antoine  Court,  in  1715,  commenced 
his  ministry,  the  Vannage  was  filled  with 
inspired  speakers.  One  came  upon  them 
especially  in  the  region  which  formed  the 
scene  of  the  war  upon  the  Camisards.  The 
village  of  Congenies  was  one  of  the  regular 
places  where  they  preached. 

Vesson  had  signed  the  rules,  established 
at  the  instigation  of  Court  in  the  Synods  of 
1 71 5  and  1716.  The  women  were  no  longer 
to  preach;  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  be 
held  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith;  all  pretended 
revelations  must  be  done  away  with.  Ves- 
son had  promised  to  combat  this  "anti- 
Christian  depravity,"  but  he  violated  the 
rules  as  laid  down,  took  no  account  of  any 
remonstrances  and  leaned  more  and  more 
towards  the  party  of  the  prophets.  The 
Synod  of  1721  had  him  followed  from  vil- 
lage to  village  by  some  co-laborers  of  Court. 
"We  have  resolved,"  wrote  Corteiz,  "to 
make  quite  a  sojourn  in  the  Vannage.  1 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  a  consulta- 
tion with  regard  to  Vesson."  Discharged 
from  his  position  as  preacher  (in  the  Prot- 
estant church)  Vesson  allied  himself  with 
the  sect  of  the  Multipliers  which  had  just 
been  started  at  Montpellier  and  at  Lunel, 
under  Delord,  Comte  and  Mile.  Verchand. 
They  maintained  that  they  held  in  their 
hands  the  sole  chance  for  the  salvation  of 
Protestantism.  Convicted  of  having  dis- 
obeyed the  commands  of  the  king  who  had 
forbidden  their  assembling  to  preach,  they 
were  almost  all  condemned  to  death.  Ves- 
son was  hanged  upon  the  square  of  the 
Esplanade  at  Montpellier  in  1723. 

Those  who  had  sustained  Vesson  prom- 
ised to  attach  themselves  henceforth  "to 
the  body  of  pastors  and  elders  who  com- 
posed the  church  and  to  oppose  with  all 
their  strength  those  who  wanted  to  preach 
without  ordination." 

In  1726,  Court  writes:  "With  regard  to 
the  fanatics  or  self-styled  inspired  preachers, 
I  may  say  that  there  are  no  longer  many  of 
them  in  our  midst.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  them  to-day,  and  those 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  one  locality." 
Perhaps  Court  learned  that  there  were  more 
of  them  in  existence,  for  the  following  year 
he  visited  successively  Calvisson,  Nages  and 
Sonmieres. 

Those  who  were  left  lived  in  concealment, 
isolated;  they  were  forced  to  meet  with 
more  precaution  than  in  former  days,  after 
the  execution  of  the  "Vessonians"  and  to 
hide  themselves  even  from  their  fellow-be- 


lievers. But  they  did  not  all  disappear, 
they  were  still  to  be  found  at  Nimes  and 
in  the  neighboring  villages. 

Gregoire,  bishop  of  Blois,  in  his  History 
of  Religious  Sects  (Paris,  1814)  tells  that 
there  were  at  this  time  two  widows  at  Con- 
genies "who  made  profession  of  a  sort  of 
Quakerism  different  from  that  of  to-day." 
They  made  frequent  visits  in  the  villages 
round  about  among  the  people  of  their 
views.  One  of  them  busied  herself  with 
making  predictions  which  brought  her  in 
considerable  gain  [!]. 

Towards  1750,  the  Protestants  of  the 
neighborhood  being  gathered  together  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  in  a  place  situ- 
ated between  Junas,  Aujargues  and  Sonmi- 
eres, this  assemblage  was  denounced  by  the 
civil  authorities,  and  the  Protestants  of 
Junas,  Aubais  and  Congenies  were  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred 
francs;  but  three  or  four  heads  of  families 
at  Congenies  protested  before  the  vice- 
delegate  from  Nimes,  declaring  that  they 
had  not  been  to  the  meetings;  from  which 
time  dates  their  separation  and  they  were 
designated  under  the  name  of  "Gonfleurs" 
— or  the  "inflated  ones" — probably  from 
the  fact  that  they  held  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  filled  them  with  its  breath.* 

They  kept  only  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Cevennol  prophets,  with  a  much 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment than  of  the  New,  and  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Apocalypse,  from 
which  they  drew  all  their  prophecies. 
What  especially  distinguished  them  was 
the  contempt  in  which  they  professed  to 
hold  all  established  order.  This  trait  was 
exaggerated  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
efforts  of  Court,  who,  representing  the 
traditions  of  Calvin,  was  working  to  re- 
establish order  and  to  restore  Protestanism 
to  a  firmly  organized  basis. 

One  of  these  independent  spirits  was  Isaac 
Elziere,  whose  discourses  have  been  pre- 
served at  Fontanes  until  the  present  time. 
.  .  .  His  history  is  little  known,  he  says 
himself  that  he  was  born  at  Saint  Ambroix, 
but  he  certainly  preached  in  the  Vannage 
and  that  is  doubtless  what  made  people 
think  that  he  was  from  Congenies.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
the  only  indication  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  the  date  which  he  wrote  down  at 
the  end  of  one  of  his  discourses:  "the  24th 
of  August,  1742."  His  writings  were  kept 
in  the  house  in  which  were  held,  at  this 
time,  the  religious  meetings,  and  where,  in 
my  memory,  the  Quakers  assembled.  A 
Bible  printed  in  1657  and  hidden  in  a  thick 
wall  was  discovered  there  only  recently. 

The  MSS.  of  the  sermons  of  Elziere  take 
no  account  either  of  spelling  or  of  punctua- 
tion; M.  S.  Ribard  who  published  certain 
of  them  in  1891  has  supplied  their  deficien- 
cies— it  is  from  his  edition  that  I  quote 
several  extracts: 

"This  book  will  be  called,"  said  Elziere, 
"the  torch  of  justice,  the  book  of  clear  ex- 
poundings, the  awakening  of  spirits  fallen 

*They  were  later  called  "Tremblers" — but  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  they  were  given  this  epithet 
until  after  their  relations  with  the  English  "Quak- 
ers." 
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asleep  in  sin,  the  quintessence  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the 
weapon  of  the  faithful  believers.  .  .  . 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  architect  of  Heaven, 
who  has  employed  the  stores  of  his  light  and 
spiritual  knowledge  to  build  this  work,  this 
edifice  by  the  hand  of  Isaac  Elziere,  native 
of  Saint-Ambroix,  in  Languedoc." 

Elziere  had  visions  of  the  Apocalyptic 
sort;  his  profession  of  faith  is  curious: 

"My  name  is  Isaac  Elziere,  and  I  confess 
before  God  and  man  that  I  follow  neither 
the  Romish  law,  nor  the  Lutheran  law,  nor 
the  Calvanist  law,  nor  that  of  any  of  those 
other  different  sects,  which,  like  our  first- 
named,  were  invented  and  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man.  But  1  am  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, and  of  all  those  who  have  been  girt- 
about  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  faith  or  by 
prophecy  as  were  the  prophets  and  apostles 
and  faithful  believers  in  times  past." 

Elziere,  persecuted  because  of  his  writings 
and  his  preaching,  sought  refuge  frequently 
at  Fontanes;  when  the  soldiers  drew  near, 
he  would  hide  in  a  hay-mow.  One  time 
they  were  going  to  search  the  house  but  he 
escaped.  Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  a  near-by 
wood,  however,  when  he  remembered  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  with  him  the  old 
chest  which  held  his  sermons.  Fearing 
that  their  discovery  would  put  in  a  perilous 
position  those  who  had  so  often  protected 
him,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  under  a  tree  and 
besought  God  that  his  papers  should  not  be 
found,  or,  if  they  were,  that  no  one  should 
be  able  to  read  them.  His  prayer  was  heard ; 
the  soldiers  who  were  seeking  him  in  the 
hay-mow  found  his  MSS.  but  said:  "There 
are  some  papers  upon  which  nothing  has 
yet  been  written,"  and  they  left  the  build- 
ing without  disturbing  anyone  

(To  be  continued.) 


Forgiveness. — It  is  divine  Grace  alone 
that  can  enable  us  to  exemplify  the  Christian 
character  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  that  love,  which  would  em- 
brace even  our  bitterest  persecutors,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  family  of  man.  Our 
Blessed  Redeemer,  who  has  taught  and  com- 
manded us  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  thus, 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  for- 
give us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that 
trespass  against  us,"  affords  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  most  illustrious  example  of  forgive- 
ness on  record;  when  nailed  to  the  cross  and 
about  to  expire  in  extreme  agony,  inflicted 
by  those  whom  he  came  to  save,  he  still  said, 
"  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  Stephen,  while  suffering  the 
tortures  of  death  from  his  own  people,  prayed 
for  his  murderers,"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge."  And  the  patriarch  Joseph 
forgave  and  embraced  his  brethren  who  had 
hated  him  and  sold  him  into  captivity.  So 
must  those  seek  for  grace  to  aid  them  to  for- 
give and  pray  for  their  brethren  who  cast  out 
their  names  as  evil,  and  publish  them  abroad 
as  enemies  to  the  welfare  of  Zion. 


We  make  it  difficult  for  even  the  Lord's 
providence  to  indicate  what  is  the  best  thing 
for  us.  The  baby  cries  because  his  mother 
will  not  let  him  burn  his  finger. 


TEMPLES  OP  GOD. 

"Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar, 
and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
ought  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar  and  go  thy  way;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy 
brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift." — Jesus 
Christ. 

"For  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye 
are."— The  Apostle  Paul. 

Strewn  is  the  earth  with  temples  of  the  ages, 
Which  human  longing,  human  faith  enshrined, 

Groping  for  that  which  grief  and  pain  assuages, 
Beyond  the  barriers  of  a  world  confined. 

Ruined  they  he,  their  outworn  faiths  embalming, 
In  Theban  desert,  and  by  Grecian  shore, 

To  where  Rome — echoing  with  an  Empire's  arming 
Essayed  to  rule  the  world  forevermore. 

Vain  were  the  dreams  those  pagan  faiths  inspiring; 

Rome's  guardian  god  himself  no  succor  gave, 
Wildly  they  cried  to  Him,  his  help  desiring, 

He  did  not  answer,  nor  had  power  to  save. 

Janus  has  gone,  his  temple  too  has  vanished, 
Broken  the  gates,  so  often  opened  wide, 

While  men  declare  the  heathen  gods  are  banished, 
And  Christ  is  now  their  Teacher  and  their  Guide. 

Still  the  old  faiths  remain,  the  new  enchaining, 
And  race  opposing  race,  in  passion  blind, 

Fling  wide  the  gates  of  Janus — peace  disdaining — 
And  clamour  to  the  Father  of  mankind. 

Vainly  you  cry  aloud,  to  Him  appealing 

As  "Lord  of  Battles,"  and  as  "God  of  Arms;" 

No  voice  replies,  the  future  dark  revealing, 
No  sanction  for  your  strife,  the  spirit  calms. 

Where  are  the  temples  in  which  God  has  spoken? 

Not  in  these  piles  of  stone  you  rear  in  vain, 
Not  in  the  colonnade,  unroofed  and  broken; 

Go  seek  them  in  the  forms  your  hate  hath  slain. 

There  lie  his  temples,  still  and  desecrated, 

Where  once  that  voice  Divine,  the  conscience 
stirred, 

Ruined  by  man — although  by  God  created 
As  dwelling-places  for  his  Holy  word. 

Hark  to  those  prayers,  their  foes  recriminating, 
Beneath  cathedral  dome,  and  columned  aisle, 

Prayers  in  his  Name,  his  temples  desecrating, 
Who  came  mankind  to  God  to  reconcile. 

Hark!  to  the  boom  of  cannon  o'er  the  ocean, 
Hark!  to  the  cries  of  passion  and  of  pain, 

Then  bowing  low,  in  penitent  devotion, 

Hark!  to  his  voice,  who  speaketh  once  again. 

"Leave  there  thy  gift," — and  from  the  altar  turning, 

Reach  out  a  hand  unarmed,  across  the  wave, 
For  surely  not  to  heart  with  anger  burning 
Will  He  respond,  whose  glory  is  to  save. 

J.  H.  Midgley,  in  Herald  of  Peace. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Australian  Friends. 


WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  bonds  of  Christ- 
ian love  and  sympathy  which  should  bind 
Friends  in  America  to  their  brethren  in 
Australia  may  be  tightened  by  the  trials 
the  latter  are  now  passing  through  because 
of  anticipated  military  conscription  in  that 
portion  of  the  British  Empire.  The  sons 
of  Friends  there,  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
are  subject  to  the  new  Federal  Defence  Bill 
drafted  by  Parliament.  The  visit  of  the 
United  States  fleet  a  few  years  ago  was 
followed  by  a  great  wave  of  military  and 
naval  enthusiasm  in  that  country,  and  now 
Friends  and  their  children  bid  fair  to  in- 
directly suffer  thereby. 

The  last  Tenth  Month  issue  of  The  Aus- 
tralian Friend  gives  detailed  reports  of  the 
fruitless  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  Friends, 


at  their  last  Yearly  Meeting,  to  secil 
relief  for  citizens  desiring  exemptions  1 
conscientious  grounds.  A  long  discussii 
exhibited  an  unalterable  determination  I 
the  part  of  the  speakers  not  to  allow  thl 
children  to  be  trained  for  military  servil 
Near  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  feelij 
was  epitomized  by  Ruth  Erskine,  who  sal 
"  I  believe  the  Quaker  backbone  is  as  strol 
to-day  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  J 
think  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  our  childrl 
are  educated  to  love,  not  hate,  their  fellok 
men,  and  to  hate  to  have  this  military  trail 
ing." 

The  following  is  part  of  the  minil 
adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting: 

"  We  profoundly  regret  the  action  whil 
the  Government  has  thought  it  necessal 
to  take  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  mi| 
tary  training;  since  we  regard  this  not  ori 
as  in  itself  a  retrograde  step,  but  as  a  v| 
lation  of  the  consciences  of  those  who  tl 
lieve  that  all  war,  and  therefore  all  prepl 
ration  for  war,  are  directly  opposed  to  tl 
teaching  and  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chril 
We  moreover  regard  the  conditions  attachl 
to  such  exemptions  for  conscience'  sake,  1 
are  proposed,  as  utterly  failing  to  meet  t| 
position." 

The  "conditions"  referred  to  were  thl 
those  unwilling  to  bear  arms  on  consciei 
tious  grounds,  must  give  all  the  help  th| 
could  in  other  directions  to  the  Defence  L| 
partment.  The  Yearly  Meeting  decidi 
that  its  testimony  should  be  clearly  againl 
in  any  way,  either  preparing  for  war  1 
assisting  others  who  bear  arms.  As  o| 
Friend  expressed  it,  "  If  outsiders  find  thl 
Friends  are  willing  to  come  to  a  compif 
mise  it  will  not  be  much  of  an  example  r 
set  them." 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meetil 
a  committee  of  eight  Friends  waited  on  t| 
Prime  Minister  asking  him  to  relax  some  $ 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  protesting  thl 
Friends  could  not  allow  themselves  to  I  * 
come  an  adjunct  of  the  military  departmei . 
They  were  told  that,  "  If  any  boy  over  foil 
teen  failed  to  join  a  cadet  corps,  or  to  p:| 
sent  himself  for  military  drill  when  call  I 
upon,  he  would  be  arrested,  and  detainee  I 
prisoner  so  long  as  he  refused  to  compf 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act." 

Our  dear  Friends  in  Australia  felt  thl 
it  was  altogether  repugnant  to  them  to  1 
compelled  to  pose  as  martyrs,  but  that  n 
other  course  seems  possible  in  the  futi : 
than  to  expect  to  submit  to  the  penalt  k 
likely  to  be  inflicted  on  themselves  and  th  ? 
beloved  children. 

We  know  not  what  the  outcome  will  Ik 
but  I  want  us  to  remember  our  co-believ<  • 
in  that  distant  land,  with  prayers  that  thl 
may  have  all  faith,  and  comfort,  in  thl 
allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  also  recollect  that  if  we  simfi 
enjoy  our  political  ease,  in  America,  a:  I 
fail  to  constantly  protest  against  the  sin  1 
militarism,  the  time  may  come,  before  'jj 
know  it,  when  our  apathy  will  induce  > 
deadened  public  opinion  that  will  react  | 
future  suffering  for  Friends  who  succeed  ijj 

Redlands,  Twelfth  Month  20,  1910. 

"Love  never  asks  how  much  must  I  c 
but  how  much  can  I  do." 
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Emphasizing  Doctrinal  Differences. 

I  have  been  for  several  years  a  reader  of 
he  Intelligencer,  and  have  found  much  in 
ts  interesting  pages  to  enjoy  and  to  com- 
riend.  But  I  regret  to  see  of  late  a  tendency 
n  some  of  its  articles,  to  emphasize  those 
octrinal  differences  that  caused  the  great 
ivision  in  our  Society  in  1825,  and  thus  to 
isparage  all  hope  of  a  possible  reunion.  I 
m  moved  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  for  the 
onsideration  of  all  Friends. 

In  the  Truth  there  is  Unity. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Christ  there  is  oneness. 

Must  we  conclude  that  in  the  searching 
ght  and  advancing  thought  of  to-day,  and 
f  the  coming  days,  we  may  never  come  into 
he  Truth  and  the  Spirit  that  would  bind  us 
ogether  again  as  one  people? 

An  example  has  been  set  for  years  by  the 
ttle  meeting  at  College  Park,  of  combining 
lembers  of  the  several  branches  of  Friends 
i  sweet  fellowship  in  worship  and  ministry, 
uid  as  I  read  in  this  periodical  from  week  to 
feek,  the  obituaries  of  men  and  women  of 
eautiful  character,  so  lovely  and  beloved 
nd  beneficent  in  their  lives,  I  own  them  as 
;llow  disciples  of  our  one  Lord. 

But  that  unity  is  found  to  be  in  the  affirm- 
tions,  not  in  the  negations  of  Faith. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Intelligencer  quotes 
he  following  passage  as  representing  the 
elief  of  the  moderen  evangelical  Orthodox 
Church. 

"Jesus  Christ  shed  his  blood  on  the  cross, 
laking  a  vicarious  atonement,  that  is  suffer- 
lg  in  our  stead,  for  our  sins,  gaining  for  the 
inner  unmerited  and  unearned  pardon  by 
ppeasing  the  wrath  of  God;  and  satisfying 
)ivine  Justice." 

Such  a  statement  may  express  the  crude 
onceptions  of  many  in  a  past  age,  and  some 
irofessors  of  evangelical  Christianity  may 
till  hold  such  a  creed.  But  surely  it  is  no 
xposition  of  the  enlightened  faith  of  Ortho- 
ox  Christians  to-day. 

The  same  article  in  combating  the  idea  of 
icarious  suffering,  asks,  "  Where  is  the  just- 
:e  in  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty? 
"hat  theory  subverts  justice." 

Are  not  the  innocent  all  around  us  suffer- 
ng  (not  indeed  instead  of  the  guilty),  but 
he  consequences  of  other's  sins? 

Parents  entail  suffering  upon  their  chil- 
Iren.  Children  bring  suffering  to  their  par- 
nts.  What  multitudes  are  suffering  from 
he  greed  and  wrongs  of  their  oppressors. 

And  what  countless  lives  have  been  sacri- 
iced  by  their  fellowmen  in  unholy  wars  and 
ruel  murders. 

Here  let  me  ask  my  dear  readers  to  think 
/hat  a  full  "Faith  in  Christ"  must  mean, 
t  was  our  privilege  a  few  years  ago  to  enter- 
ain  in  our  homes  a  widely  known  and  hon- 
ored minister  of  the  "Hicksite"  branch  of 
■fiends.  (I  use  the  term  reluctantly  for 
listinction.)  In  freely  conversing  together, 
ie  expressed  his  entire  agreement  with  a 
tatement  of  Whittier's,  that  "  in  Jesus  Christ 
ye  have  given  us  the  most  perfect  manifesta- 
ion  of  God  possible  in  a  human  life."  That 
eems  to  me  a  felicitious  and  most  compre- 
lensive  statement. 

Then  in  Him  is  embodied  all  of  Divinity 
hat  humanity  can  contain — all  of  God  that 
Wan  at  his  best  can  receive. 


"Unto  us  a  child  is  born," — one  with  us. 
"  Unto  us  a  Son  is  given, "  one  with  the  "  Ever 
lasting  Father."  He  called  himself  "the 
Son  of  Man,"  to  keep  before  us  his  oneness 
with  us.  But  blessed  was  that  disciple  who 
was  Divinely  enlightened  to  see,  and  to  con- 
fess Him  to  be  the  "Son  of  the  living  God." 
It  was  to  that  Faith  that  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  were  given. 

We  all  believe  that  in  Christ,  God  has  man- 
ifested his  Light  for  our  guidance,  his  Right- 
eousness for  our  example,  his  Truth  for  our 
instruction,  his  Strength  for  our  overcoming 
of  temptation  and  evil,  and  his  Fatherly 
Love  for  our  utmost  need.  But  to  meet  all 
our  need  the  Divine  Life  must  touch  with 
cleansing  and  healing  power,  the  lowest 
depths  of  our  experience,  as  sinners  and  suf- 
ferers in  a  sinful  world. 

Into  this  experience  the  Divine  enters  with 
the  sympathy  of  a  brother  to  suffer  with  us, 
— with  the  love  of  a  Father  to  make  that  suf- 
fering availing  for  our  Redemption  and 
Salvation. 

Long  years  ago  I  gained  from  our  beloved 
poet  Whittier  the  thought,  that  all  our  suf- 
fering for  our  own,  and  other's  sins,  may  be 
vicarious.  Long  ago  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  all  punishment  may  be  in  love  for 
correction. 

When  borne  as  a  loving  Father's  chasten- 
ing, we  know  its  subduing  power. 

If  human  suffering  may  possibly  be  vica- 
rious, how  much  more  must  Divine  suffering 
be. 

We  must  believe  that  God  was  as  mani- 
fest in  the  death  of  his  Son,  as  in  his  life. 

That  tragedy  was  on  the  part  of  mankind, 
the  crime  of  Crucifixion.  On  the  Godward 
side,  it  was  the  glory  of  Divine  Sacrifice. 

They  had  not  power  to  take  his  life.  He 
"laid  it  down,"  as  his  own  word  declared. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  was  the  meeting  place 
where  the  supreme  sin  of  the  world  was  met 
by  the  infinite  compassion  of  God,  pleading 
"  Forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do. " 

We  all  believe  that  the  compassion  there 
revealed,  is  the  only  ground  of  the  sinner's 
hope.  As  from  that  Cross,  the  word  of  Di- 
vine forgiveness  is  spoken  to  his  soul  by  the 
Great  Sufferer  whom  his  sins  have  pierced, 
his  burden  falls.  Who  can  doubt  that  as  the 
life  of  Christ  transcends  every  other  human 
life,  so  his  death  means  more  than  martyr- 
dom. Before  this  mystery,  our  profoundest 
thought  must  pause  in  awe,  and  confess  that 
"Unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  his 
ways  are  past  finding  out,  whose  thoughts 
and  ways  are  higher  than  ours,  as  the  heav- 
ens are  higher  than  the  earth." 

There  is  a  passage  in  an  address  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
from  which  I  wonder  if  any  deeply  thought- 
ful Friend  would  dissent.    It  is  as  follows: 

"What  is  the  conclusion  at  which  the  mind 
of  man  arrives,  after  it  has  waited  reverently 
at  the  threshold  of  the  Heavenly  Temple,  or 
j  looked  within  for  light?  Was  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth a  Jewish  teacher  of  singularly  fine  and 
holy  life?  Yes,  but  more.  Did  he  die  a 
1  noble  death,  and  set  a  splendid  example  of 
self  sacrifice  to  all  the  ages  to  come?  Yes, 
but  more.  Was  he  emphatically  the  son  of 
man,  the  noblest  offspring  of  the  human 
race?    Yes,  but  more.    Was  he  the  Word  of 


God,  the  one  transcendent  expression  of  the 
thought  of  the  Maker  to  the  creatures  whom 
He  has  made,  the  one  voice  helpful  above  all 
others,  to  break  this  awful  silence  of  Nature, 
which  seems  so  regardless  of  the  sorrows  and 
aspirations  of  her  inmate  Man?  Yes,  and 
that  thought,  perhaps  more  than  all  others, 
seems  to  me  to  bring  soothing  and  help  to  the 
men  who  face  the  problems  of  the  life  of  to- 
day." 

But  looking  still  towards  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  Temple,  I  feel  that  there  may 
be  courts  even  beyond  this  which  we  have 
reached. 

The  propositions  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
sound  like  a  jangle  of  words.  I  know  not 
whether  they  be  true  or  false,  but  I  can  well 
believe  that  they  are  as  near  to  the  Truth,  as 
the  guesses  of  a  four-year  old  child  at  the 
contents  of  its  father's  library  Still  I  look 
towards  the  most  holy  place,  and  in  thought 
I  see  One  issue  therefrom  whom  I  know  to  be 
my  spirit's  rightful  King.  He  says  to  me, 
"Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of  God?" 
"  Who  is  he  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on 
him?"  "Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is 
he  that  talketh  with  thee." 

"  Lord,  I  believe,"  let  us  all  say  with  thank- 
ful hearts,  and  let  us  worship  him. 

We  are  not  in  danger  of  too  large  a  faith, 
but  of  too  little  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  rev- 
elation of  himself  in  his  one  perfect  human 
and  Divine  Son. — Joel  Bean,  in  Friends' 
Intelligencer. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

George  Dillwyn,  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  re- 
markable for  spiritual  discernment.  Among 
other  anecdotes  related  of  him  illustrating 
his  quick  perception  of  the  pointing  of  duty, 
and  his  faithful  obedience  thereto,  is  the 
following: 

On  one  occasion  when  sitting  in  his  parlor 
with  his  wife,  he  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat, 
took  his  hat,  and  left  his  home  without  ap- 
parently knowing  his  destination.  After 
walking  the  street  for  a  time,  he  came  oppo- 
site a  house,  unto  which  he  felt  it  right  to 
enter.  He  opened  the  door  and  walked  into 
the  front  parlor,  in  which  he  found  two  men, 
who  appeared  greatly  astonished  to  see  him. 

He  sat  down  by  them  in  silence,  and  after 
a  time  said  that  he  had  felt  impelled  to  enter 
that  house,  though  for  what  purpose  he  could 
not  tell,  but  perhaps  they  could  inform  him. 
They  then  told  him  that  they  had  had  an 
earnest  disgussion  on  the  doctrine  of  a  par- 
ticular Providence,  which  one  of  them  had 
stoutly  maintained,  and  the  other  as  stren- 
uously opposed.  At  length  the  latter  had 
said,  that  if  George  Dillwyn  were  to  walk 
into  the  room  at  that  instant,  he  would  be- 
lieve the  doctrine.  He  had  no  sooner  said 
the  words,  "than"  remarked  the  narrator 
"you  came  in."  After  this  remarkable  inci- 
dent, George  Dillwyn  addressed  them  in  an 
impressive  manner,  and  took  his  leave. 

Nothing  "happens"  to  a  Christian; 
everything,  literally  everything  that  enters 
his  life,  is  sent  by  the  all-wise  and  all-loving 
Father,  and  is  designed  for  the  perfection 
of  character  and  the  enlargement  of  capa- 
bility.— Exchange. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  CAMEL'S  NOSE. 
Once  in  his  shop  a  workman  wrought 
With  languid  head  and  listless  thought, 
When,  through  the  open  window's  space, 
Behold,  a  camel  thrust  his  face. 
"My  nose  is  cold,"  he  meekly  cried, 
"Oh,  let  me  warm  it  by  thy  side! " 

Since  no  denial  word  was  said, 

In  came  the  nose,  in  came  the  head; 

As  sure  as  sermon  follows  text, 

The  long  and  scraggy  neck  came  next; 

And  then,  as  falls  the  threatening  storm, 

In  leaped  the  whole  ungainly  form. 

Aghast  the  owner  gazed  around, 
And  on  the  rude  invader  frowned ; 
Convinced,  as  closer  still  he  pressed, 
There  was  no  room  for  such  a  guest; 
Yet  more  astonished,  heard  him  say, 
"If  thou  are  troubled,  go  away, 
For  in  this  place  I  choose  to  stay. " 

O,  youthful  hearts  to  gladness  born, 
Treat  not  this  Arab  lore  with  scorn; 
To  evil  habits'  earliest  wile 
Lend  neither  ear,  nor  glance,  nor  smile; 
Choke  the  dark  fountain  ere  it  flows, 
Nor  e'en  admit  the  Camel's  nose. 

— Lydia  H.  Sigottrney. 


For  "The  Friend." 

How  Can  we  Younger  Friends  Make 
Our   Meetings  for   Worship  Mean 
More  to  us  this  Coming  Year? 
What  greater  asset  can  we  have  through 

life  than  the  "peace  of  God?" 
How  can  this  be  attained? 
"Acquaint  thyself  with  God  and  be  at 

peace." 

While  this  acquaintance  may  be  cultivated 
anywhere  and  at  any  time,  yet  are  not  our 
meetings  for  worship  the  most  favorable 
opportunities?  One  way  in  which  our  meet- 
ings will  become  seasons  of  greater  spiritual 
growth  is  by  our  going  to  them  in  an  expect- 
ant spirit,  endeavoring  to  realize  the  promise 
that  "where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them." 

We  gather  in  silence  for  the  purpose  of 
communion  with  and  prayer  to  God,  and 
"to  worship  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in 
Truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  wor- 
ship him." 

Certainly  some  of  us  do  not  live  up  to  the 
privileges  and  opportunities  possible  in  such 
a  form  of  worship.  We  too  frequently  go 
away  without  receiving  the  Bread  of  Life 
which  the  Father  was  waiting  for  us  to  take, 
because  we  did  not  wrestle  for  the  blessing 
as  earnestly  as  did  Jacob  of  old. 

Most  things  that  are  truly  worth  while  are 
not  obtained  by  listlessness  or  half  hearted 
work  on  our  part. 

We  must  dive  down  deep  in  singleness  of 
purpose  if  we  would  have  our  reward;  as 
divers  who  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  to  seek  for  the  pearls. 

Gold  and  silver  are  not  picked  up  in  the 
fields,  and  it  takes  men  with  purpose  and 
energy  and  perseverance  to  bore  down  into 
the  earth  in  search  of  the  hidden  treasures. 
Is  it  not  the  same  in  the  religious  world? 

We  cannot  worship  our  Father  as  He  would 
have  us  do,  and  go  home  from  our  meetings 
with  that  peace  in  our  hearts  which  He  in- 
tends we  should,  if  we  do  not  keep  our  minds 
steadily  on  Him,  and  endeavor  to  see  what 
He  would  have  each  one  of  us  do  and  be. 


Do  we  really  know  of  that  wrestling  for 
God's  blessing  with  the  earnestness  of  intense 
desire  that  Jacob  did? 

We  are  told  that  Jacob  wrestled  all  night, 
and  would  not  let  Him  go  without  the  bless- 
ing. 

And  as  we  read  on  we  find  that  God  touched 
his  thigh  and  ever  after  he  was  lame.  Jacob's 
friends  must  have  been  surprised  at  his  sud- 
den lameness,  and  we  can  imagine  his  pleas- 
ure in  telling  them  of  the  peace  and  joy  that 
had  come  into  his  life  in  realizing  God  as  his 
father,  and  that  nothing  could  separate  him 
from  His  loving  care. 

As  we  leave  our  meetings  after  receiving  the 
blessing  and  go  out  into  the  world,  our  words 
and  actions  will  show  as  clear  y  as  did  Jacob's 
lameness  that  our  lives  have  been  touched 
by  God's  hand,  and  our  conduct  will  prove 
that  we  have  indeed  "been  with  Jesus." 

But  in  this  busy  world  it  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  in  mind  the  touch  of  our  Lord's  hand, 
and  we  will  find  it  necessary  again  and  again 
to  come  unto  Him  for  a  renewal  of  his 
precious  transforming  power;  and  so  our 
lives  will  become  more  and  more  like  our 
Lord's  until  at  last  with  his  help  we  will  walk 
continually  with  our  hand  fast  clasped  in 
our  Redeemer's.  And  as  we  are  enabled 
to  lead  such  lives  our  neighbors  will  note  the 
character  of  our  actions,  and  our  peace,  and 
we  will  thus  be  able  all  unconsciously  to  in- 
fluence them  toward  a  more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  God.  So  shall  we  become  living 
members  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  our 
meetings  will  be  built  up  in  the  knowledge 
and  power  of  God,  and  our  Society  will  be- 
come a  powerful  force  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live. 


A  Boy's  Politeness. — It  was  raining. 
An  aged  lady,  who  had  crossed  by  ferry  from 
Brooklyn  to  New  York,  looked  wistfully 
across  the  street  to  the  car  she  wanted  to 
take.  She  had  no  umbrella;  her  arms  were 
full  of  bundles.  A  shabby  little  fellow, 
carrying  a  cheap  but  good  umbrella,  stepped 
up.    "  May  I  see  you  across?" 

"Thank  you  dear." 

Across  the  street  she  handed  him  five 
cents.  He  declined  it,  blushing,  yet  looking 
as  if  he  wanted  it.  She  drew  him  under  an 
awning,  and  questioned  him,  to  find  that  his 
having  this  umbrella  was  a  bit  of  childish 
enterprise  to  help  his  mother.  He  had  paid 
the  seventy-five  cents  in  his  savings-bank  for 
it,  and  had  already  taken  in  thirty  cents  by 
renting  his  umbrella  to  gentlemen,  who,  like 
herself,  had  left  their  umbrellas  at  home. 

"  You're  the  first  old  lady,"  he  said,  with 
candor,  "that  I've  taken  across — and — I 
didn't  think  mamma  would  like  me  to  charge 
you." 

"A  child  of  the  poor,"  thought  his  ques- 
tioner, "but  I  know  from  his  ways  that  his 
mother  is  a  lady  and  a  good  woman." — 
Selected. 


The  Wrong  Kind  of  a  Man. — Two  men 
were  calling  upon  a  trainmaster  on  a  western 
railroad  to  ask  for  employment  for  a  man 
who  had  seen  him  the  day  before  and  had 
been  refused.  "  Is  the  man  tall  and  dark?" 
asked  the  trainmaster. 

"That's  the  man." 


"Then,"  asked  the  trainmaster,  "did  ]| 
not  notice  that  man's  left  hand?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply;  and  as  a  man  witli 
crippled  hand  can  not  pass  the  physical  E- 
amination,  the  two  men  thought  at  once  tit 
he  had  probably  lost  a  finger. 

"  Well,  you  go  back  and  look  at  that  msm 
fingers;  he's  a  cigarette  fiend,  and  any  n» 
that  takes  the  time  to  roll  as  many  cigarel  :s 
as  that  man  smokes  hasn't  time  to  wort* 
anything  else.  I  didn't  or  don't  care,"B 
went  on,  "what  his  past  history  has  bei, 
for  we  need  men  just  now  and  need  thli 
badly;  but  when  1  see  that  color  on  a  maft 
fingers  I  haven't  any  use  for  him." — S^cjl 


He  Told  the  Truth. — A  boy  whose  na 
was  Charlie  Mann  broke  a  large  pane  of  gl 
in  a  chemist's  shop,  and  ran  away  at  fi: 
but  he  quickly  thought,  "Why  am  I  ri 
ning?  It  was  an  accident.  Why  not  tell 
truth?" 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Cha 
was  a  brave  boy.  He  told  the  whole  tru 
how  the  ball  with  which  he  was  play 
slipped  out  of  his  hand;  how  frightened 
was;  how  sorry,  too,  at  the  mischief  dc 
and  how  willing  to  pay  if  he  had  the  mone 

Charlie  did  not  have  the  money,  but  co 
work,  and  to  work  he  went  at  once,  in 
very  shop  where  he  broke  the  glass.  It  t< 
him  a  long  time  to  pay  for  the  large  and 
pensive  pane  he  had  shattered;  but  when 
was  done  he  had  endeared  himself  so  mi 
to  the  shopkeeper  by  his  fidelity  and  tru 
fulness  that  he  could  not  hear  of  his  go 
away,  and  Charlie  became  his  trusted  b> 
ness  partner. 

"Ah,  what  a  good  day  that  was  whej 
broke  that  window!"  he  used  to  say. 

"Charlie,"  his  mother  used  to  respo 
"  what  a  good  day  it  was  when  you  were 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth." 

"Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lc 
but  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight. 
Selected. 


Value  of  Preparation  — It  pays  so 
times  to  do  a  lot  of  good,  hard  thinking 
fore  reaching  a  conclusion  or  attempting 
solve  a  difficult  problem.  This  is  proved 
such  a  case  as  the  following: 

Two  boys  sat  down  together  to  work 
some  problems  in  algebra.    One  of  them 
been  busy  with  his  pencil  a  full  minute  w 
he  noticed  his  companion  sitting  with  fol 
arms  and  knitted  brows. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  exclain 
"Why  don't  you  begin?" 

"  I'm  finding  out  how  to  begin,"  retur 
the  other  quietly,  and  he  went  on  think: 
The  first  speaker  covered  a  page  of  fools 
with  figures,  found  himself  in  a  labyri 
from  which  there  seemed  no  escape,  a 
looking  back  over  the  statement  of  the  pi 
lems,  discovered  a  mistake  in  his  first  ec 
tion.  Long  before  this,  however,  his  a 
panion  had  worked  the  problem  through  , 
reached  the  correct  solution.  He  had 
wasted  time  because  he  had  looked  onj 
sides  of  the  question  before  he  began. 

One  of  the  lessons  young  people  neec 
learn  is  to  think  through  important  pi 
lems.  Careful  forethought  would  save  ft 
from  many  sad  failures. — Selected. 
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For  "  The  Feibnd." 

He  Hath  Bent  His  Bow. 

The  living  disciple  of  Jesus  knows  when 
he  is  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
He  knows  he  has  no  power  but  what  comes 
from  Him.  As  a  bow  in  the  hand  of  the 
archer,  he  has  no  power  till  he  is  bent. 

The  first  great  lesson  to  learn  in  the  Christ- 
ian warfare  is,  "That  power  belongeth  unto 
God."  We  are  not  expected  to  go,  like  Esau, 
hunting  over  vast  fields  for  life  and  strength, 
as  the  so-called  "Progressive  Friends"  have 
done,  canvassing  the  realms  of  history,  moral- 
ity, and  theology  for  life,  and,  having  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  their  efforts,  have 
sold,  in  preaching  for  money,  their  birth- 
right as  Friends  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  But 
we  are  expected  to  abide  in  our  places,  and 
wait,  as  Jacob  did,  for  the  increase  that  God 
gives  in  oil  and  wine,  and  in  flocks  and  herds. 
The  Esau  spirit  is  showing  itself  among  con- 
servative Friends  to-day  in  all  discussions 
and  teachings  that  men  and  women  enter 
into  in  their  own  strength,  whether  it  be  in 
preaching,  or  "Round  Table"  or  "Reading 
Circle"  work,  or  in  lecturing  at  our  schools 
and  colleges,  or  in  articles  for  publication  in 
our  periodicals.  Esau  represents  the  natural 
mind,  which  cannot  know  spiritual  things, 
for  they  must  be  spiritually  discerned.  We 
may  move  in  the  natural  mind,  or  we  may 
wait  to  be  moved  by  the  Spiritual  Mind, 
even  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  become 
the  Quickening  Spirit.  1 1  depends  altogether 
upon  the  experience  of  the  individual  as  to 
which  spirit  moves  him.  There  are  dis- 
tinctly two  experiences,  reckoned  as  Friends, 
among  us, — distinct  as  were  Esau  and  Jacob. 

Esau  will  ever  be  drawing  us  to  history,  to 
the  sublime  thoughts  of  Quakerism,  to 
modern-day  conscience  on  peace,  temper- 
ance, and  all  phases  of  Christian  work  and 
associations;  while  Jacob  will  ever  bring  us 
to  God  and  into  waiting  and  wrestling  of 
spirit  before  Him  till  we  receive  power  of 
Him  to  prevail  with  God  and  with  man. 
This  latter  experience  was  realized  by  the 
apostles  and  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  by  early  Friends  in  their  day,  to 
the  ingathering  of  multitudes  into  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Lord  God  of  Hosts  has  laid  his  hands 
upon  and  chosen  the  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob 
among  us  for  his  own  great  and  holy  pur- 
poses; and  there  is  no  discharge  in  this  war- 
fare. If  we  really  belong  to  Jacob,  and  are 
holding  on  to  God,  and  will  not  let  Him  go 
till  he  bless  us,  we  may  expect  to  be  used  of 
Him,  and  we  will  be  brought  under  weighty, 
living,  concern  and  exercise  of  spirit  as  He 
bends  us  and  empowers  us  to  carry  his  holy 
messages  to  the  world.  Daniel  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  captivity  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
touches  of  God,  and  from  the  first  day  that 
he  felt  the  touch  and  "  set  his  heart  to  under- 
stand," was  the  angel  of  God  sent  to  reveal 
to  him  coming  events  in  the  political  world, 
though  he  ate  no  pleasant  bread  and  went 
bowed  down  in  mourning  and  deep  prostra- 
tion of  soul  for  three  full  weeks  before  the 
message  was  fully  given  to  him.  Jonah  was 
chosen  to  go  to  Ninevah,  that  great  and 
wicked  city,  to  cry  against  it.    He  was  able 
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to  understand  the  will  of  God,  and  quickly 
apprehended  God,  as  he  was  apprehended  of 
Him;  but  in  the  hands  of  God  he  proved  "a 
deceitful  bow,"  and  would  not  bend  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord  till  he  was  dipped  in  the  sea 
and  in  the  whale;  then  he  yielded  and  went 
and  delivered  the  message  to  the  salvation 
of  that  great  city.  (The  human  weakness 
of  Jonah  speaks  loudly  in  favor  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  being  provided  with 
suitable  companions,  for,  both  before  and 
after  the  service,  surely  two  would  have  been 
better  than  one.)  May  none  of  us  resist  God 
when  He  lays  His  hand  upon  us. 

Moses,  an  humble  herdsman  taking  care  of 
flocks  and  herds  in  the  back  part  of  the  desert, 
was  met  by  the  Lord  in  the  burning  bush,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  hear  and  accept  the  call  to 
his  great  work  of  leading  Israel  out  of  bond- 
age, though  his  meekness  made  him  argue  his 
unfitness  for  the  work,  and  caused  God  to 
send  his  brother  Aaron  with  him  as  a  com- 
panion and  co-laborer,  who  proved  of  great 
service  to  him.  When  Israel  many  years 
after  was  settled  in  their  promised  inherit- 
ance, and  their  land  was  overrun  by  their 
enemies,  and  the  produce  of  their  land  was 
taken  away  from  them,  and  the  children  of 
God  were  sorely  oppressed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  harkened  and  heard 
their  cry,  and  sent  his  angel  to  Gideon  as  he 
threshed  out  his  wheat  by  the  wine  press,  a 
man  who  said,  "  My  family  is  poor  in 
Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's 
house."  Gideon  was  told  by  the  heavenly- 
visitor  to  go  and  deliver  Israel  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Midianites.  Though  he  was 
inclined  to  draw  back  on  account  of  his  own 
feeling  of  weakness,  yet  the  Lord  so  gracious- 
ly dealt  with  him,  and  convinced  him  by 
means  in  his  own  hands  that  He  would  de- 
liver Israel  by  him  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  that  Gideon  was  enabled  to  be  the 
instrument  in  bringing  forward  three  hun- 
dred valiants  beside  himself,  who,  on  all  sides 
of  the  enemy,  blew  their  trumpets  and  broke 
their  pitchers  and  let  their  lights  so  shine  out 
as  they  shouted,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon,"  that  the  great  host  of  Midian- 
ites and  the  nations  of  the  East  that  were 
encamped  against  them  fled  in  haste  before 
them,  and  Israel  was  delivered  from  them. 

Now,  Dear  Friends,  whether  we  be  called 
to  reveal  things  to  come  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  or  to  go  and  cry  against  men  or  cities 
whose  cup  of  iniquity  is  full,  or  to  lead  mul- 
titudes out  of  Egyptian  bondage  and  dark- 
ness, or  to  drive  back  the  powers  of  this 
wicked  world  which  to-day  are  consuming 
the  life  and  strength  of  the  church,  our  work, 
first  of  all,  is  to  seek  to  know  the  touch  of 
God  as  He  comes  to  prepare  us  for  His  Ser- 
vice; and  we  should  at  once  "set  our  hearts 
to  understand,"  and  though  we  be  brought 
under  a  very  deep  and  weighty  exercise  of 
spirit,  and  eat  no  pleasant  bread,  and  go  bent 
and  bowed  down  in  mourning  three  full 
weeks  or  more  before  we  get  the  full  com- 
mission from  God,  yet  we  must  abide  faith- 
ful to  Him,  and  He  will  reveal  His  perfect 
will  to  us.  The  time  is  near  at  hand,  and 
the  Lord  will  bend  his  bows  and  make  ready 
his  arrows,  and  will  go  forth  valiantly  in  this 
our  day,  and  will  send  his  annointed  ones . 
whithersoever  he  will. 


Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girded 
about,  for  the  Lord  will  come  and  will  not 
keep  silent. 

D.  F.  W. 


Lord  Shaftesbury's  Advice. — This  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  philanthropist 
when  addressing  a  large  meeting  of  farm-lab- 
orers, said:  "I  do  implore  you  to  turn  to  good 
account  the  advantages  you  now  enjoy.  It 
is  within  your  power  greatly  to  improve  your 
own  condition.  It  is  in  your  power  to  real- 
ize such  wages  as  may  place  you  and  your 
families  in  a  far  superior  condition  than 
hitherto.  But  when  you  make  these  wages, 
recollect  they  are  not  to  be  expended  in  idle- 
ness and  indulgence.  Above  all  things,  be- 
ware of  the  pot-house;  above  all  things,  be- 
ware of  drink.  It  is  the  great,  the  besetting 
curse  of  the  working  population  of  these 
realms.  I  have  told  you  before,  and  will  tell 
you  again,  lest  you  forget  the  fact,  that  the 
working  people  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  expend  upon  beer 
ardent  spirits,  and  tobacco — I  am  almost 
ashamed  and  regret  to  say  it — no  less  than 
£65,000,000  ($325,000,000)  every  year  of 
their  lives.  Why,  only  conceive  what  such 
a  sum  of  money  would  be  in  the  pockets  of 
the  working-men — only  conceive  what  such 
a  sum  of  money  would  do  if  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  their  homes,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  themselves,  to  be  laid  up  in  savings  banks 
for  an  evil  day  or  the  period  of  old  age !  Yet 
all  this  you  have  within  your  own  reach ;  and 
that  enormous  sum  of  money  which — if  the 
Queen  were  to  endeavor  to  take  it  out  of  your 
pockets  in  the  shape  of  taxation  would  cause 
a  revolution — you  spend  yourselves,  to  your 
own  misery,  the  misery  of  your  families,  and 
those  who  come  after  you." — Common 
People. 


John  Woolman  was  a  man  who  was  par- 
ticularly guarded  in  his  expressions,  being 
careful  that  his  assertions  should  be  strictly 
and  literally  true.  Two  young  men,  wishing 
to  try  whether  he  could  not  be  drawn  to  utter, 
by  mistake,  an  expression  not  literally  true, 
are  said  to  have  gone  to  his  house,  the  first 
taking  a  seat  in  his  parlor,  and  the  other 
coming  a  little  afterward  to  his  door.  Upon 
the  latter  knocking,  John  Woolman  went  to 
the  door  to  receive  him,  and  as  soon  as  he 
left  the  room  where  they  were  sitting,  the 
first  young  man  went  out  another  way.  The 
one  at  the  door  then  inquired  for  his  com- 
panion, expecting  of  course  to  be  answered, 
"  He  is  in  the  parlor. "  But  John's  reply  was 
simple  and  literally  true,  "  I  left  him  in  the 
parlor." 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friendi. 

A  Friend,  evidently  a  member  of  the  "Larger 
Body"  in  Kansas,  sends  the  following: 

An  Unwritten  Law  and  Power. 

Thanks  to  an  unchristian  choir  and  organist  for 
their  services  in  a  meeting  for  worship  now,  means 
the  hiring  and  paying  for  such  service  in  the  future. 
The  ministry  in  the  lead,  we,  the  Society  of  pro- 
gressive Friends,  are  fast  coming  in  our  trend  of 
thought  and  training  to  the  time,  when  we  shall 
think  that  each  and  every  service  rendered  by  the 
one  or  a  few  to  the  many,  which  is  in  any  way  a 
public  or  common  benefit,  must  be  remunerated; 
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and  any  who  may  not  contribute  to  such  work  will 
be  under  a  religious  and  moral  stigma.  The  powers 
that  be  are  forcing  us  back  to  the  condition  George 
Fox  denounced  so  earnestly  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  came  out  from. 

Arthur  Peacock. 
Cullison,  Kanass,  Twelfth  Month  27th,  1910. 


Pamphlets  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  at  Cropwell,  N.  J.,  held  Eighth  Month 
14th,  1909,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  each  or  by  mail,  thirty  cents. 

Promptly  apply  to 

Wm.  H.  Zelley, 

Marlton,  N.  J. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Philadelphia  papers  have  been  spreading  a 
report  in  effect  that  two  hundred  trees  were  taken 
from  the  Westtown  lawn  for  Christmas  trees.  We 
have  taken  steps  to  correct  the  statement  which  is 
entirely  unfounded,  but  take  this  opportunity  again 
to  relieve  the  minds  of  Friends  of  the  School.  It 
is  possible  that  two  trees  were  taken  from  "Walnut 
Hill,  on  the  18th  instant,  where  a  large  number  of 
evergreens  have  been  planted.  This  tract  was 
specially  guarded  for  nearly  a  week  previous  to  the 
25th  ult. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Taft  has  approved  the 
report  of  engineers  recommending  the  apportion- 
ment of  $20,000,000  provided  by  Congress  in  various 
reclamation  projects  in  Arizona,  California  and 
several  other  of  the  far  Western  States.  This  sum 
of  money  is  to  be  used  in  the  next  five  years. 

At  the  convention  lately  held  at  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  improvements  in  our 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  a  plan  was  endorsed  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  forest  reserve  national 
park  to  connect  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. It  would  cost  about  $6,000,000  to  buy  the 
land  for  this,  and  Congress  will  be  asked  to  vote  the 
money. 

It  appears  from  the  late  census  returns  that  there 
are  nineteen  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  250,000,  four  of  which  have 
passed  the  quarter  million  mark  in  the  last  decade, , 
and  fifty  cities  which  have  more  than  100,000  in- 
habitants, with  a  total  of  20,303,047. 

By  a  report  of  Secretary  Nagel  it  appears  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910  a  total  of  1,198,037  im- 
migrants came  to  the  United  States.  Of  all  those 
who  came  this  year,  more  than  274,000  admitted 
they  had  been  assisted  by  friends.  All  the  immi- 
grants brought  a  total  of  $28,197,745  with  them,  a 
per  capita  of  about  twenty-seven  dollars.  The  bulk 
of  the  immigration  continues  to  be  drawn  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  One  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  present  immigration  laws,  Secretary 
Nagel  believes,  is  the  separation  of  families.  In 
many  instances  a  father  is  admitted  and  his  wife  and 
children  are  barred  out  after  the  pioneer  has  made  a 
home.  The  secretary  believes  that  a  more  equitable 
system  could  be  found,  and  says  he  assumes  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  law  to  keep  families  together,  and  not 
to  separate  them. 

A  despatch  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  says:  "A  system 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  employees  when 
they  are  sick  or  disabled  by  injuries,  to  pension  them 
when  they  grow  old  and  to  provide  life  insurance 
payable  at  their  death,  will  be  put  into  effect  by  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  and  its 
allied  companies  with  the  first  of  the  new  year. 
Nearly  ten  thousand  men  will  share  in  the  benefits. 
In  adopting  the  system  the  corporation  voluntarily 
assumes  the  obligation  of  at  least  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  the  first  few  years,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  amount  being  increased  as  the  pension 
list  grows.  In  carrying  out  the  plan  no  assessments 
or  contributions  will  be  asked  of  the  employees. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  plan  no  pension  will  be 
less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year,  the 
insurance  benefit  will  be  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  case  of  sickness  or  injury  employees  will  receive 
one  dollar  a  day  for  not  more  than  ninety  days  in 
any  one  year.  Special  provision  may  be  made, 
however,  for  exceptional  cases." 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  engaged  in  the  creation 
of  a  model  village  in  Long  Island  nine  miles  from 
New  York  for  the  use  of  those  of  moderate  means 


employed  in  the  city.  It  is  being  created  at  a  cost 
of  $2,750,000,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  the  best  English  model  villages.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  families,  with  gardens;  and 
for  single  persons  in  a  large  apartment  house,  where 
one  or  two  rooms,  without  kitchens,  can  be  engaged 
by  either  sex,  the  meals  being  had  at  the  restaurant 
in  the  building.  This  will  be  conducted  on  business 
principles,  an  experiment  which  it  is  hoped  will 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  and 
be  followed  by  others. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  Rhode  Island 
has  508.5  people  to  the  square  mile,  thus,  according 
to  Census  Bureau  figures,  leading  the  list  of  States 
in  density  of  population.  Nevada,  with  only  seven- 
tenths  of  a  person  to  the  mile,  finds  a  place  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table.  Second  in  the  density  list, 
Massachusetts  supports  418.8  people  to  the  square 
mile,  New  Jersey  337.7,  Connecticut  231.3  and  New 
York  191.2.  The  other  States  possessing  more  than 
one  hundred  to  the  mile  are:  Pennsylvania,  171  f 
Maryland,  130.3;  Ohio,  117;  Delaware,  103,  and 
Illinois,  100.7. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  of  the  29th  says: 
"The  problem  of  fire  prevention  is  as  important  as 
any  that  confronts  the  country,"  testified  Fire  Mar- 
shal William  Beerst  to-day  before  the  Merritt  Joint 
Legislative  Committee.  "Recent  figures  show," 
he  continued,  "that  fires  are  rapidly  increasing  all 
over  the  United  States.  This  year  the  loss  has 
already  gone  $30,000,000  beyond  the  corresponding 
loss  for  1909.  At  least  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
that  come  before  me  are  of  incendiary  origin,  but  in 
ninety  per  cent,  of  those  cases  we  cannot  establish 
proof."  The  Marshal  agreed  with  Chief  Croker 
that  careless  housekeeping  was  responsible  for  the 
larger  proportion  of  fires,  but  added:  "Careless  un- 
derwriting, I  think,  comes  next.  The  companies 
insure  too  many  people  that  ought  not  to  be  given 
insurance  under  any  circumstances." 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
under  test  samples  of  bread,  cake  and  biscuit  made 
of  cotton  seed  meal.  It  is  proposed  to  make  of  this 
a  scientific  examination,  so  that  the  people  will 
know  for  a  certainty  whether  it  is  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  wheat  flour.  The  experiments  made  in 
Texas  are  reported  to  have  been  very  favorable,  but 
it  is  desired  to  have  the  endorsement  of  the  highest 
authorities  before  much  is  said  about  this  matter 
of  a  new  food.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  dis- 
place wheat  or  rye  or  corn,  especially  wheat,  as  it 
is  to  find  a  cheap  substitute  for  meat  and  bread. 

The  capital  of  Oklahoma  has  lately  been  fixed  by 
legislative  enactment  at  Oklahoma  City. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "Through  the 
practical  institution  of  the  postal  savings  bank 
system  on  the  3rd  instant,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  afford  to  the  American  people  facilities  for 
the  saving  of  a  part  of  their  earnings.  The  estab- 
lishment of  postal  savings  banks  is  regarded  as  the 
most  important  financial  step  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  authorization  of  national  banks, 
and  their  operation  will  be  watched  with  keen  in- 
terest by  financiers  throughout  the  world.  The  new 
system  will  be  inaugurated  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale.  One  post-office  in  each  State  and  Territory 
has  been  selected  as  a  depository.  In  those  forty- 
eight  offices  a  thorough  test  of  the  new  system  will 
be  made.  No  passbook  will  be  furnished  the  de- 
positors, but  all  deposits  will  be  evidenced  by  en- 
graved postal  savings  certificates,  issued  in  fixed 
denominations  of  one  dollar,  two  dollars,  five  dollars, 
ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars  and  fifty  dollars,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  the  depositor  and  the  date  on 
which  interest  begins  to  accrue.  The  certificates 
are  non-transferable  and  non-negotiable.  Interest 
will  be  payable  annually  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent, 
per  annum." 

A  statement  of  a  committee  which  has  been  investi- 
gating the  charitable  institutions  in  New  York  City 
mentions  that  in  1907 — the  last  year  for  which  statis- 
tics were  available — there  were  forty-six  societies  to 
give  relief  by  employment.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  societies  to  furnish  food,  fuel,  clothing 
and  general  relief,  including  transportation.  There 
were  ninety-two  fresh  air  charities.  About  five 
hundred  thousand  people  get  relief  in  New  York  City 
a  year.  No  one  knows  how  many  people  need  relief 
in  the  city,  but  it  is  fairly  evident  that  at  least  one 
in  nine  of  the  city  population  gets  it  every  year. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  from  Athens,  in  Greece, 
on  the  29th  ult.,  there  were  violent  earthquakes  in 
the  Province  of  Elis  to-day  causing  heavy  damage 


to  the  buildings.  Earthquakes  have  been  cot 
ous  for  five  days.  The  villages  of  Lechaensfc 
Andravida  have  been  destroyed.  The  inhabifet 
of  these  villages,  who  number  about  2450  and  10 
respectively,  have  fled  to  Pyrgos.  The  full  efer 
of  the  damage  is  not  known. 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  on  the  26th  ult.  statefke 
the  throne  has  met  the  situation  arising  frorE 
almost  rebellious  attitude  of  the  National  Asset! 
with  firmness  and  tact.  Its  refusal  to  creatpt 
mediately  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  Asseijlj 
and  to  convoke  forthwith  a  general  Parliaifci 
was  followed  by  the  issuance  of  an  edict,  \*p 
though  peculiarly  non-committal,  is  interpretetip 
call  to  the  people  to  prepare  for  a  program  pro\In 
ultimately  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitu  pnt 
Cabinet. 


NOTICES. 

Omission. — In  No.  20  of  the  present  vo!jb< 
Eleventh  Month  17th,  1910,  was  published  lis 
of  names  for  whom  George  Sykes,  our  English  im\ 
had  remitted.  In  copying,  the  name  of  iUj 
Walker  was  omitted  who  should  have  been  erfle 
with  the  payment  of  10s. 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Asm 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Select  Schoo|4 
N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Seventla 
afternoon,  First  Month  21st,  1911,  at  2.30  o'|>l 
Program: — Address,  "Problems  of  Mental  W«, 
by  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Montclair  State  foi 
mal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Monroe  is  an  able  and  inspiring  edu|oi 
and  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  educational  oh 
lems.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  interln 
and  valuable  books  on  psychology,  education 
travel.  His  published  works  include  the  "Hjor 
of  the  Pestalozzian  Movement  of  the  United  St  |b, 
"Commenius  and  the  Beginnings  of  Educaiis 
Reform,"  "In  Viking  Land,"  "Bohemia,"  Tfc 
and  the  Turks,"  "Hellas  and  the  Isles  of  Greecl 

Prof.  Monroe  has  recently  addressed  the  Mtjjiei 
in  Council  in  Germantown,  where  his  lecturwa 
thought  to  be  of  unusual  interest  and  valujlef 
pecially  to  parents. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stag*  in! 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phlldel 
phia,  at  6.3&  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  ii 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stagmr 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  Bel 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  res 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintend  1 


Through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Honda,  an  asspt 
editor,  The  Friend  has  received  No  4  of  Vol  mo 
The  Oriental  Economic  Review,  a  Fortnightly  ma 
mary  of  East  Asian  Affairs,  Editor  and  Prop:jl)i 
Motosada  Zumoto,  35  Nassau  Street,  New  Hrl 
City.  It  contains  much  valuable  and  interln 
informal  ion,  and  opposes  "war  scares"  aiflU 
thought  of  war. 


Died.— On  the  eighth  of  Eleventh  Month,  M 
Nathan  M.  Blackburn,  in  the  seven ty-sixtl  fea 
of  his  age;  a  member  and  an  elder  of  Midi  Ipi 
Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Bo 

 ,  instantly  from  being  struck  by  a  fas  jail 

road  train,  on  the  morning  of  Eleventh  Month  Hh 
1910,  Benjamin  L.  Bates,  in  the  eightieth  y  Ho 
his  age;  a  member  of  Coal  Creek  Monthly  aniifcr 
ticular  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

 ,   at   Pioneer,   Missouri,   Eleventh  I  ntl 

24th,  1910,  Elizabeth  Htjtchins,  in  the  elm 
fourth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Spring  lie 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Kansas.  This  lea 
Friend  endured  a  lingering  illness  with  muclfa 
tience  and  left  a  comforting  assurance  that  hc;pn< 
was  peace. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  o  th< 

twenty-ninth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1910,  im 
Ellen  Good,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  «  * 
member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting  of  Fi  [ids 
She  was  a  loved  and  useful  member  of  the  >m 
munity  in  which  she  lived,  and  endured  a  p  lfu 
illness  with  bravery  and  patience.  Life  was  leu 
to  her,  but  when  the  Master  called  she  was  \  IP! 
to  yield  it. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Whose?  Or  What?  Spirit. 

In  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  religious  periodi- 
als  received  in  exchange  for  The  Friend, 
nd  in  many  even  of  the  secular  papers, 
ave  been  noted  recently  these  three  words 
The  Christmas  spirit."    Probably  these 
fords  have  been  used  with  varying  shades 
f  meaning,  according  to  the  view-point  of 
le  writer.    It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  larger  number  they  have  signified 
ood-will,  cheer,  some  measure  of  thought- 
jl  interest  in  others,  and  more  of  generous 
npulses  which  find  outward  expression, 
b  a  smaller  number  they  may  have  ex- 
ressed  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  "ordi- 
ance,"  as  the  Romish  mass,  or  the  hilarity 
a  feast  in  honor  of  the  heathen  "Sun 
od."   The  question  has  been  raised  in  the 
liter's  mind — "  How  many  of  those  who 
sed  the  words,  distinctly  intended  to  say- 
le  Spirit  of  Christ?"    And  yet  whatever 
ood  there  is  in  any  "Christmas  spirit"  is 
n  embodiment  or  expression  of  the  Christ 
pirit.  His  spirit  is  more  than  that  of  good- 
will, of  consideration  for  others,  of  generous 
npulses  and  charitable  deeds.    It  is  the 
pirit  of  love — unselfish  love — self-giving, 
elf-sacrificing  love.     Is  this  Christ-spirit 
Dmething  to  be  taken  on  or  put  into  prac- 
ice  on  a  particular  day  or  at  a  certain  sea- 
of  the  year,  and  then  to  be  neglected  or 
ejected  at  other  times?   If  by  "Christmas 
pirit"  is  meant  the  disposition  to  seek  out 
hose  who  need  our  love,  our  sympathy  or 
ur  material  help  and  to  minister  unto  them ; 
urely  this  should  be  the  spirit  of  everyone 
whom  Christ  has  thus  loved,  sought  after, 
id  and  redeemed;  and  it  should  be  so  in 
very  month  and  on  every  day  of  the  year. 


If  by  the  "Christmas  spirit"  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  annual  loosening  of  the  purse 
strings  in  gifts  to  our  friends,  including  a 
few  paltry  things  perhaps  to  the  poor,  the 
most  that  such  givers  are  likely  to  receive 
will  be  an  undeserved  and  unwarranted 
easing  of  conscience.  But  it  is  evident  that 
many  conceive  of  the  "Christmas  spirit" 
as  the  liberty  or  license  for  them  to  have 
what  they  consider  "a  good  time" — a  li- 
cense for  self-gratification  in  hilarious  sports, 
in  feasting  and  drunkenness.  This  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  spirit  of  Christ;  and 
the  less  of  this  spirit  there  is  among  us,  the 
richer  will  the  world  be  in  all  those  true 
riches  which  Christ  came  to  bring  to  men. 

Selfishness,  rather  than  self-sacrifice,  is 
evidently  the  meaning  of  the  "Christmas 
spirit"  to  many.  Even  in  the  giving  of 
gifts,  how  much  of  it  is  with  the  expectation 
of  a  return  of  equal  value,  or  is  intended  as 
an  exhibition  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  giver!  How  strikingly  in  contrast  with 
this  was  the  spirit  of  Christ,  "who  gave 
Himself  for  us;"  who,  tho  He  was  rich, 
became  poor  that  we  thru  his  poverty  might 
become  rich. 

Next  to  his  death,  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history, 
and  one  which  might  well  call  forth  the 
angelic  exultation:  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
toward  men."  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
glory  of  this  event  was  the  purpose  of  re- 
demption for  which  He  came;  that  "  He  ap 
peared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself,"  "and  ye  know  that  He  was  mani- 
fested to  take  away  our  sins." 

The  true  "  Christmas  spirit"  rejoices  in  the 
salvation  provided  by  Christ  and  seeks  to 
bring  all  to  be  partakers  of  it. 


An  Unexpected  Lesson. 
During  the  present  winter  one  of  our 
small  country  meetings  has  been  attended 
pretty  regularly  by  an  elderly  Methodist 
woman,  who  has  found  much  comfort  in 
the  quiet  of  the  waiting  worship,  as  well 
as  in  the  few  instances  of  vocal  ministry 
with  which  the  meeting  has  been  favored. 
A  few  First-days  since,  this  good  woman 
was  at  the  meeting-house  quite  in  advance 
of  the  few  Friends  who  assembled  there. 
|  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hour  of  worship 


she  made  a  confession  to  two  of  them  that 
may  contain  a  lesson  for  many. 

The  windows  of  the  meeting-house  look 
out  over  a  fresh  water  lake.  A  fine  sheet 
of  ice  had  attracted  a  number  of  small  boys 
who  were  skating  with  little  thought  of  the 
religious  services  in  the  three  meeting- 
houses of  the  town.  Our  Methodist  friend 
is  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and  she  obeyed  a 
sudden  impulse  to  go  out  to  the  boys  and 
rebuke  them  for  Sabbath-breaking.  When 
she  settled  with  us  into  silent  waiting  she 
found,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  "A  lot  of 
wandering  thoughts,"  breaking  her  own 
Sabbath,  so  that  in  turn  she  was  more 
severely  rebuked  than  the  boys.  The  con- 
fession of  her  struggle  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes. 

The  lessons  of  this  simple  incident  may 
be  noted  from  two  points  of  view.  First 
in  the  domain  of  natural  law,  as  shown  by 
psychologists,  the  discharge  of  the  energy 
of  feeling  in  the  act  of  rebuking  the  boys, 
produced  a  condition  of  reaction  in  which 
the  power  of  controlled  attention  was  greatly 
reduced.  So,  to  a  degree  quite  unusual  for 
this  good  woman,  thoughts  that  she  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  the  day  and  of  the  ser- 
vice troubled  her.  No  small  struggle  was 
required  to  reach  the  quiet  of  spiritual  com- 
munion. She  had  had  a  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  Apostolic  injunction,  "Let  him 
that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Her 
means  of  "taking  heed"  gives  the  second 
point  of  view  from  which  the  lesson  of  the 
incident  seems  worth  while. 

Exhausted  natural  feeling  as  well  as  ex- 
hausted spiritual  strength,  should  drive  us 
to  the  resources  of  grace  for  rehabilitation. 
"When  1  am  weak  then  am  1  strong,"  if 
1  turn  to  that  which  has  unlimited  strength. 
And  when  are  we  so  weak,  as  after  an  honest 
effort  to  point  out  a  brother's  fault?  Floods 
of  our  own  shortcomings  and  mistakes  appal 
us!  We  are  unworthy  to  attempt  such  ser- 
vice! Our  own  "Sabbath  rest"  is  more 
surelv  broken  than  theirs!  Out  of  this  hu- 
miliation, when  it  is  real,  a  voice  of  hope  is 
sounded.  It  is  not  rebuke  we  wish  to  ad- 
minister. It  is  loving  entreaty  and  broth- 
erly compassion.  We  know  something  of 
the  good  things  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
and  we  want  the  encouragement  of  our 
fellows  in  the  effort  to  attain  them.  We 
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see  them  outside  of  the  fold  of  spiritual 
privilege  and  we  go  out  with  the  invitation 
that  they  are  "  bidden  to  the  feast."  So  our 
acts  of  faithfulness  to  others,  may  bring  a 
momentary  sense  of  unworthiness  quite 
overpowering,  but  they  may  also  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  return  of  confidence  in  the  un- 
failing Source  of  strength.  Our  good  friend 
did  not  make  the  confession,  but  it  was 
written  on  her  face,  that  the  humiliation  and 
struggle  were  followed  by  a  condition  of 
sweet  peace. 

<t  J-H.  B. 

Prof.  Sayce  and  the  "Text  of  the 

Old  Testament." 
In  The  Friend  of  Tenth  Month  6th,  a 
clipping  from  the  Episcopal  Recorder  stated 
that  Prof.  Sayce,  of  Oxford  University,  by 
proving  that  "  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  translated  or  paraphrased  from  an 
Assyrian  original"  has  shown  that  the  "sure 
results"  of  the  higher  criticism  rest  on  a 
"foundation  of  sand."  It  appears  from  a 
letter  written  by  Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  that  Prof.  Sayce  has 
not  successfully  established  this  claim.  We 
regret  having  printed  the  excerpt,  as  we 
should  consider  it  unprofitable  for  The 
Friend  to  enter  the  difficult  field  of  critical 
scholarship.   

When  John  Richardson,  a  minister  among 
Friends  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  made  sensible  that  his  Divine 
Master  was  calling  him  into  public  ministry, 
he  like  many  others,  gave  way  to  reasonings, 
pleading  his  youth,  being  then  scarcely  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  which  he 
says  he  could  not  overcome,  though  he  used 
every  effort  which  lay  in  his  power  as  a  man. 
While  thus  trying  to  excuse  himself  from  a 
service  that  was  being  called  for,  he  states, 
that  "the  Lord  in  displeasure,  took  away 
from  me  the  comfort  of  his  holy  presence  for 
several  months  together."  About  this  time 
he  was  also  affected  with  a  disorder  in  his 
limb,  which  for  two  years  made  him  lame, 
and  was  a  source  of  much  discouragement  to 
him.  But  when  he  gave  up  freely  and  cheer- 
fully to  comply  with  the  Divine  requirements, 
the  lameness  was  healed,  and  as  he  cried  unto 
the  Lord  that  He  would  heal  his  tongue  of 
its  stammering,  believing  that  He  was  able 
to  take  this  impediment  away,  he  says,  "  I 
found  true  healing  virtue  to  my  soul,  and  also 
to  my  body,  and  to  my  tongue,  even  to  my 
admiration;  so  that  I  did  not  only  speak 
plain  in  the  testimony  the  Lord  gave  me  to 
bear,  but  also  spoke  plain  in  my  common 
intercourse  with  men. " 


Prefer  the  aged,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
knowing,  and  choose  those  that  excel  for 
your  company  and  friendship,  but  despise 
not  others. 


To  know  about  Christ  is  one  thing:  to 
know  Christ  is  quite  another  thing. 


Friends  in  France. 

(Continued  from  Page  212.) 

In  a  study  of  the  first  years  (i 648-1 710) 
of  the  society  called  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Mme.  Holland  has  thus  written:  "Several 
Friends  of  both  sexes  journeyed  as  far  as 
Hungary,  others  went  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Island  of  Malta,  where  they  were  confined 
in  the  gaols  of  the  Inquisition.  But  those 
peoples  were  not  at  all  prepared  to  re- 
ceive a  doctrine  so  little  in  harmony  with 
their  religious  customs.  If  these  missionaries 
had  been  able  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
C6vennes,  they  would  have  found  a  commu- 
nity all  ready  to  unite  with  them  by  bonds 
of  a  lofty  spirituality,  but  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  lack  of  sympathy  which 
they  found  in  certain  villages  in  the  north 
of  France  which  they  visited  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  were  put  in  their  path  by  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  authorities,  prevented 
them  from  reaching  the  south  of  France." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  were 
differences  between  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers  and  those  of  the  Prophets  we  have 
just  been  considering.  But  both  had  been 
moved  by  an  extraordinary  thirst  for  the 
life  of  the  Spirit  and  had  sometimes  fallen 
into  the  exaggerations  of  mysticism  or 
even  of  fanaticism.  Their  starting  point 
was  practically  the  same.  Among  their 
doctrines,  that  which  held  the  chief  place 
was  that  of  the  "  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
and  of  its  inward  witnessing.  The  Quakers 
granted  that  there  was  for  all  men  this 
illumination  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Elziere  were  perhaps  more  exclu- 
sive and  held  that  they  alone  had  received 
"the  spirit  without  which  one  could  under- 
stand nothing,  nor  could  be  a  Christian;" 
but  at  bottom  their  principle  was  the  same. 

The  ideas  of  Quakers  upon  war  are  well 
known.  An  inspired  minister  who  lived 
in  the  Vannage  and  whom  the  French 
Quakers  regard  as  a  spiritual  ancestor, 
Daniel  Raoul  by  name,  exhorted  his  per- 
secuted brethren  to  a  passive  resistance, 
as  had  Claude  Brousson.  He  took  from  the 
latter  his  comparison  of  the  dove;  the  true 
church  must  be  like  unto  it — gentle,  peace- 
ful, sweet-tempered.  And  he  used  the  same 
terms  towards  Protestants  who  offered  armed 
resistance,  which  Brousson  had  employed 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  church. 

This  Daniel  Raoul  was  born  at  Vaguas 
in  the  Basse-Ardeche.  He  could  neither 
read  nor  write  but,  according  to  Antoine 
Court,  his  listeners  found  his  sermons  much 
superior  to  his  education.  One  of  his 
disciples,  Flottier,  his  companion  in  prison 
and  suffering,  wrote  from  the  prison  of 
Nimes,  where  they  were  confined  together, 
an  epistle  which  Raoul  addressed  certainly 
to  the  rebellious  Protestants — exhorting 
them  to  peace.  This  letter  and  other  MSS., 
vouching  for  its  genuineness,  were  pre- 
served until  a  time  within  my  own  memory — 
unfortunately  they  have  now  disappeared, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  an 
English  book  (Charles  Tylor:  The  Cami- 
sards,  London,  1893)  to  be  able  to  quote 
a  salient  passage. 

"We  know  very  well,  beloved  brethren, 
how  much  you  have  had  to  suffer  in  going 
to  Mass  and  in  having  to  send  your  children 


to  the  schools  of  error.   We  know  how 
soldiers  harass  you,  lying  in  wait  for 
and  springing  out  upon  you  like  wo 
upon  the  sheep,  when  you  are  secretly 
together  for  the  worship  of  God;  we  are 
unaware  of  the  losses  you  have  suffere 
your  outward  affairs;  nor  of  the  phy: 
sufferings  you  have  undergone — the  eh; 
the  prisons,  the  scaffold,  the  wheel — w 
have  at  last  exhausted  your  patience 
have  filled  you  with  despair  and  wr 
We  well  understand  how  hard  it  is  for 
in  these  prolonged  and  excessive  triaijol 
yours,  to  resist  the  impulses  of  your  b« 
violent  nature,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts,  keeps  rising  from  the  depths  of 
hearts  and  prompts  us  to  recompense 
for  evil.    But  remember  that  you  are  CJ 
tians,  and  that  the  preachers  of  the  V 
have  always  shown  and  taught  you 
the  crimes  of  your  enemies  are  nev< 
justification  for  yours,  for  it  is  writ 
'  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves 
rather  give  place  unto  wrath.    For  i 
written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  re 
saith  the  Lord.'    These  venerable  teac 
have  taught  us  that  lying  and  falsel|)c 
are  wrong,  that  flight  is  the  only  thing 
mitted  in  times  of  persecutions,  and 
those  who  persevere  in  their  sufferings  i 
the  end  shall  be  saved.  They  have  bid 
following  St.  Paul,  to  love  even  your 
mies.    This  is  the  true  mark  of  the  C 
tian.    Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  V 
is  not  easily  provoked,  but  bearethi 
things   and   endureth    all    things.  1 
position  does  not  permit  you  to  op 
force  with  force,  nor  to  rebel  again 
power  placed  over  you  by  God." 

This  testimony  is  valuable  to  us  for 
reasons. 

It  proves  to  us  that  all  of  the  prop 
of  the  Vannage  did  not  stir  up  the  spir 
murder,  like  Lucrece  la  Vivaraise,  or  I 
the  young  people  of  Vauvert  who,  wis  Tig 
to  be  revenged  upon  the  cruel  Baroi.de 
Saint-Comes,  claimed  to  say  by  the  Silt: 
"  Surely  this  apostate  must  be  put  to  deal'1 
There  must  have  been  among  these  n- 
lightened  ones"  and  their  disciples  In 
element  gentle  and  peace-loving,  obserig 
strictly  the  precepts  of  Scripture  wih 
condemn  all  hatred  and  violence.  No  III 
could  have  forgotten  that  those  who  fce 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword,  lie 
preaching  of  Raoul  surely  found  a  resp  jise 
among  those. 

One  might;  easily  think  that  the  En:lh 
Quakers,  desirous  of  finding  the  grejr 
part  of  their  own  principles  held  by  t 
whom  they  were  going  to  mould  to  1 
ideas  had  exaggerated  this  accord  of  v 
and  tendencies  in  order  to  conform  to  1 
doctrines  even  the  past  history  of  t 
whom  they  were  about  to  take  under  1 
own  wing.  And  on  the  other  side, 
descendants  of  the  prophets  'might  9 
been  able  to  help  somewhat  in  the  illujln 
that  they  thought  like  the  Quakers  btire 
they  ever  knew  them.  We  must  grant  !*t 
both  sides  have  been  only  too  anxiou  to 
find  between  them  a  perfect  agreerr||. 
But  this  epistle  of  Raoul  is  a  proof  that  he 
doctrine  of  peace  already  had  its  defen  :r> 
in  the  Vannage.    Some  righteous  and  jf- 
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tie  souls  there  certainly  possessed  a  horror 
of  war — even  "legitimate."     There  was 
there  a  germ   which  asked  only  to  be  fer 
tilized;  it  was  capable  of  becoming  a  princi 
pie. 

The  English  "Quakers"  and  the  "In- 
flated ones"  of  the  Vannage  could  then  have 
understood  each  other.  But  they  were 
ignorant  of  each  other's  existence  for  a  long 
while,  for,  as  Mme.  Holland  remarks  in 
the  article  quoted  above,  circumstances 
did  not  permit  of  their  coming  into  contact 
That  was  not  to  be  until  a  little  later. 

Some  time  before  this,  several  of  these 
3onfleurs  became  Quakers  far  from  the 
;ountry  which  had  prepared  them  to  join 
the  Society  of  Friends.  One  of  these  was 
|ean  B6nezet,  of  Calvisson  (father  of  An- 
tony B6nezet)  whose  property  had  been 
xmfiscated  about  171 5,  and  who  had  to 
:ake  refuge  in  Holland.  He  was  the  son  of 
me  of  the  righteous  men  of  the  Vannage; 
m  old  manuscript  register  thus  eulogizes 
lis  father:  "He  was  a  model  of  virtue  and 
)f  purity;  and  lived  always  in  the  fear  of 
jod." 

After  several  months  at  Rotterdam,  Jean 
Benezet  arrived  at  London  and  became  a 
nember  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Paul  Codognan  was  another  one  of  these 
'Inspired  ones"  who  became  a  Quaker  in 
England.  His  history  is  not  much  known. 
'At  the  end  of  the  last  century,"  wrote 
i.  B.  D.  Frossard  (in  his  book  on  "Nimes 
tnd  its  Environs" — 1834),  "Paul  Codognan 
:onceived  the  plan  of  formulating  the  be- 
iefs  and  customs  of  the  little  community. 
4e  prepared  on  this  subject  a  book  which 
howed  the  effects,  they  said,  of  the  author's 
ack  of  education  and  the  isolated  environ- 
nent  in  which  he  had  always  lived.  How- 
ver,  he  supplied  the  lack  of  knowledge  by 
>erseverence  and  as  the  printing  of  religious 
rorks  still  entailed  some  difficulty  in  France, 
5aul  Codognan  departed  on  foot  for  Hol- 
and.  It  was  there  that  he  heard  tell  for 
he  first  time  of  the  Quakers  of  England  and 
America.  This  discovery  and  possibly  some 
ust  criticism  of  his  book  dissuaded  him 
rom  publishing  ft,  and  later  he  went  to 
England  where  he  met  with  John  Eliott,  a 
listinguished  member  of  the  Society  of 
rriends. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  the  Society 
if  Friends  was  to  know  something  about 
he  little  sect  in  the  Vannage.  The  latter, 
s  we  have  seen,  in  sketching  its  history 
rom  1702  till  about  1780 — was  now  pre- 
pared to  welcome  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers.  Would  not  Elziere  have  indeed 
pproved  their  greatest  theologian,  who, 

hundred  years  before  had  written:  "Nor 
iay  anyone  dare  to  claim  that  a  man  can- 
iot  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  God  and  to 
lis  Salvation  by  the  inward  operations  of 
lis  Spirit  alone — entirely  apart  from  any 
xternal  means  whatsoever." — [Barclay's 
ipology,  prop,  ii:  sec.  3.] 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  business  in  which  we  cannot  ask  the 
'rotection  and  assistance  of  God,  cannot  be 
n  innocent  pursuit;  the  amusement  for 
/hich  we  dare  not  thank  him  cannot  be  an 
inocent  pleasure. 


For  "The  Friend." 

DEATH. 

Reprinted  from  The  Friend,  of  Sixth  Mo.  5,  1852 

They  tell  me  death  is  terrible, 

A  dark  and  dreary  thing — 
That  sorrow  follows  in  its  train, 

And  broods  beneath  its  wing. 

But  'tis  not  thus  that  I  have  learned 

To  view  the  monarch  King, 
I  feel  Him,  though  a  solemn  guest, 

No  dark  or  fearful  thing. 

I  had  a  lovely  baby  boy,— 

My  very  heart's  delight, 
Who  in  the  midst  of  loveliness 

Was  gathered  from  my  sight; 

And  lovely  though  his  life  had  been, 

His  death  was  lovelier — even 
Because  it  seemed  so  near  allied 

To  angels,  and  to  heaven. 

And  then  another,  holier  link 

From  my  chain  of  joys  has  fled, 
My  mother — mother  can  I  own 

That  thou  indeed  art  dead? 

Smiles  never  beamed  on  childhood's  days 

More  sweet  than  thine  on  me, 
And  joy,  was  joyless  to  my  heart 

If  unapproved  by  thee. 

And  when  I  gazed  upon  thy  face 

And  sealed  my  latest  kiss, 
I  thought  the  finger  of  thy  Lord 

Had  traced  it  with  his  bliss. 

So  more  than  earthly  were  the  fines 

That  marked  thy  radiant  brow, 
Methought  there  could  be  nought  of  gloom 

In  death,  to  such  as  thou. 

And  this  is  why  such  darksome  dread 

In  death  I  cannot  see, 
Because  it  threw  such  loveliness 

O'er  those  it  took  from  me. 

And  in  my  secret  heart  is  raised 

The  Heaven-aspiring  sigh, 
That  He  who  gave  his  bliss  to  them, 

May  bless  me  when  I  die. 


A  Visit  to  "Whittier  Land." 

No  part  of  our  trip  to  New  England  was 
moreenjoyed  than  thatwhich  brought  usinto 
intimate  touch  with  Whittier  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  man. 

As  we  left  Boston  after  spending  three 
delightful  days  there,  we  were  full  of  pleas- 
ant anticipation  for  the  dream  of  our  lives 
was  about  to  be  realized.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R.  carried  us  to  Newburyport, 
where  we  took  the  trolley  for  Amesbury, 
crossing  the  Merrimac  by  the  chain  bridge 
to  Deer  Island  where  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford  lives.  An  old  lady  was  sitting  on 
the  porch  of  her  home  and  we  imagined  it  was 
that  writer. 

As  we  entered  Amesbury,  farther  up  the 
Merrimac,  we  saw  the  small  frame  shed 
covering  "Captain  Bagley's  Well,"  and, 
knowing  our  home  was  to  be  near  it,  we 
left  the  car. 

The  story  of  the  well  is  told  by  Whittier 
in  one  of  his  later  poems.  When  Captain 
Bagley  was  shipwrecked  and  perishing  for 
thirst  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  he  promised 
if  he  reached  his  home  again,  to  dig  a  well 
that  the  passers  by  should  not  suffer  from 
thirst  as  he  had  done. 

We  saw  as  soon  as  we  left  the  car  how  true 
was  his  description  of  the  surroundings  of 
his  home.    He  says: 


"I  saw,  as  I  prayed,  my  home  once  more 
The  house,  the  barn,  the  elms  by  the  door. 

The  grass-lined  road  that  rivenvard  wound 
The  tall  slate  stones  of  the  burying-ground. 

The  belfry  and  steeple  on  meeting-hou.se  hill, 
The  brook  with  its  dam  and  the  gray  grist  mill. 

And  I  knew  in  that  vision  beyond  the  sea, 
The  very  place  where  my  well  must  be." 

The  mill  has  disappeared,  but  the  brook 
still  runs  through  the  meadows  between 
this  country-like  suburb  of  Amesbury  and 
the  built  up  portion  of  the  town.  This  has 
robbed  the  well  of  its  water,  to  supply,  by  a 
conduit  which  tapped  the  spring,  the  needs 
of  its  many  households. 

We  were  entertained  in  Captain  Bagley's 
old  tavern,  certainly  a  quaint  place,  which 
we  never  tired  of  exploring.  His  portrait 
appears  to  be  all  that  remains  of  the  inter- 
esting old  man. 

Opposite  in  the  cemetery  is  the  Whittier 
lot,  surrounded  by  an  arbor-vitae  hedge.  His 
resting  place  is  marked  by  a  plain  white 
marble  stone,  a  little  higher  than  those  of 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  Near  the 
cemetery  is  the  Macy  House,  built  before 
1654,  by  Thos.  Macy,  first  town  clerk  of 
Amesbury  and  ancestor  of  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, the  great  war  Secretary.  Thos.  Macy 
was  driven  from  the  town  for  harboring  a 
proscribed  Quaker,  in  1659,  as  told  in  Whit- 
tier's  poem  of  "The  Exiles." 

After  getting  settled  we  lost  no  time  in 
visiting  the  house  on  Friend  Street,  which 
was  the  home  of  the  poet  for  fifty-six  years. 
It  is  now  a  large  and  comfortable  house,  but 
when  he  moved  to  it  from  the  farm  near 
Haverhill  in  1836  it  was  a  one-story  cottage 
with  but  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and 
a  chamber  in  the  attic.  It  cost  the  poet 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  We  were  told  that 
Whittier  was  worth  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  when  he  died,  but  for 
many  years  he  struggled  with  poverty  and 
the  money  for  the  first  improvement  to  this 
house,  was  furnished  by  his  English  friend, 
Joseph  Sturge.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
Samuel  Pickard,  Whittier's  biographer,  and 
the  husband  of  his  niece  Elizabeth  Whittier. 
With  him  live  his  son  Greenleaf  (for  whom 
Whittier's  poem,  "A  Name,"  was  written) 
and  his  wife.  Several  of  the  rooms  down 
stairs  are  just  as  Whittier  left  them  and  are 
shown  to  visitors,  usually  by  a  member  of 
the  Whittier  Association.  We  were  much 
favored  to  find  this  official  not  at  home,  so 
we  had  the  company  of  Samuel  Pickard 
himself  in  the  tour  of  the  rooms,  and  learned 
much  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  poet. 

Over  the  mantel  in  the  parlor,  the  first 
room  we  enter,  is  a  picture  of  Whittier's 
mother,  a  copy  of  which  is  one  of  our  most 
cherished  possessions.  Opposite  is  a  por- 
trait of  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  the  constant 
companion  of  the  poet  till  her  death  in  1864. 
Here  we  find  also  portraits  of  his  niece 
Elizabeth,  who  was  his  housekeeper  after 
the  death  of  his  sister,  and  of  her  father, 
Matthew  Franklin  Whittier.  Quite  as  in- 
teresting to  us  were  the  original  manuscripts 
of  some  of  Whittier's  poems  with  his  cor- 
rections, the  desk  on  which  he  wrote  "Snow 
Bound"  and  "Tent  on  the  Beach,"  and 
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many  things  which  were  the  inspiration  of 
poems,  such  as  the  pressed  gentian,  the 
eagle  quills  from  Lake  Superior,  a  piece  of 
honey-comb  from  a  drum  at  Gettysburg, 
and  a  picture  of  the  Rock-in-El  Ghor, 
painted  by  Bayard  Taylor.  Here  was  also 
part  of  a  limb  of  the  Boston  elm,  sent  to 
Whittier  by  the  then  Governor  of  Mass. 
because,  he  said,  the  Quakers  were  hanged 
on  it.  Very  fascinating  were  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  desk;  an  old  photograph  album, 
with  portraits  of  the  Carey  sisters,  Lucy 
Larcom,  Gail  Hamilton  and  others  of  Whit- 
tier's  friends.  Such  of  these  as  had  their 
hair  brushed  straight  down  he  had  improved 
by  the  addition  in  pen  and  ink  of  little 
curls,  tendrils  or  waves.  In  the  desk  is  also 
an  autograph  album  containing  the  names 
of  many  of  the  prominent  authors  of  this 
country  and  England,  as  well  as  other  noted 
characters  mostly  with  original  sentiments. 

In  the  closet  of  the  "Garden  Room"  hang 
his  plain  coat,  always  sent  to  him  by  a 
Philadelphia  maker,  his  white  hat,  and  the 
cane  made  from  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  Penn- 
sylvania Hall,  which  he  always  used  and 
about  which  he  wrote  the  poem,  "The 
Relic."  Here  the  books,  the  pictures,  the 
furniture,  the  carpet,  the  desk,  the  stove, 
and  the  lounge  with  his  shawl  on  it,  are  kept 
as  when  used  by  the  poet. 

Walking  but  a  short  distance  further  along 
Friend  Street  we  came  to  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing House,  which  was  built  under  Whittier's 
supervision,  and  which  he  regularly  at- 
tended. His  seat  was  on  the  end  of  the 
second  bench  facing  the  gallery.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  always  came  late  to  meet- 
ing, for  he  could  not  sit  still  very  long,  but 
he  remained  some  time  after  it  closed  and 
was  very  cordial  in  greeting  those  present. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  our 
stay  in  Amesbury  was  our  visit  to  Whittier's 
favorite  cousin,  Gertrude  Whittier  Cartland. 
We  could  well  understand  Whittier's  par- 
tiality for  her. 

Independent  of  its  association  with  the 
poet,  the  town  of  Amesbury,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  West  Chester,  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  but  being  on  a  small  branch  off  the 
main  line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  it  is  not 
so  well  known  as  it  should  be.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
rushing  Powow  near  its  junction  with  the 
Merrimac,  and  climbs  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  Po  Hill,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  high.  We  went  to  the  top  of  this 
hill  First-day  afternoon,  and,  though  the 
air  was  not  clear  enough  to  see  the  distant 
White  Mountains,  and  the  nearer  Isles  of 
Shoals,  we  could  see  Hampton  and  Salisbury 
beaches,  (the  latter  the  scene  of  "Tent  on 
the  Beach")  as  well  as  the  hills,  lakes  and 
villages  around  us. 

Down  the  south  side  of  Po  Hill  flows  the 
Powow  River  in  a  series  of  cascades,  the 
finest  of  which  are  now  hidden  by  the  mills 
or  arched  over  by  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  but  we  could  hear  their  roar  under- 
neath it.  This  hill  is  celebrated  in  several 
of  Whittier's  poems,  including  "Abraham 
Morrison,"  "Miriam"  and  "Cobbler  Kee- 
zar's  Vision." 

In  common  with  most  New  England 
towns,  Amesbury  has  great  manufacturing 


establishments.  There  is  a  large  cotton 
mill,  but  it  is  principally  noted  for  its  vehi- 
cle factories.  Peanut  butter,  made  in 
another  establishment,  is  sent  all  over  the 
world. 

Having  explored  the  house  and  town 
which  were  the  home  of  Whittier  during 
his  later  life,  of  course  we  were  anxious  to 
see  his  birth-place,  so  we  took  the  electric 
car  for  Haverhill.  Leaving  it  three  miles 
before  reaching  that  town,  we  found  our- 
selves a  hundred  yards  from  the  old  house, 
which  is  kept  in  good  repair.  How  little 
its  inhabitants  dreamed  in  those  old  days 
of  isolation  of  this  railway  link  with  the 
outside  world! 

One  of  the  things  which  made  Whittier  de- 
cide to  sell  the  farm  and  move  to  Amesbury 
was  the  long  ride  of  six  miles  which  the  family 
took  twice  a  week  to  attend  meeting  there. 
In  winter  this  was  especially  hard  for  him, 
and  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that, 
when  a  child,  he  was  glad  the  family  was 
so  large  all  could  not  go  at  once  and  they 
had  to  take  turns. 

In  a  few  words  he  has  brought  vividly 
before  us  their  much  pleasanter  experience 
when  the  spring  sun  had  warmed  the  air. 

"  When  on  calm  and  fair  First-days 
Rattled  down  our  one-horse  chaise 
Through  the  blossomed  apple  boughs 
To  the  old  brown  meeting-house." 

As  we  approached  the  old  homestead  we 
saw  the  stone  bridal-post  with  its  two  stone 
steps  next  the  house,  which,  when  buried 
in  snow,  as  described  in  "Snow-Bound," 
"  an  old  man  sat,  with  loose-flung  gown  and 
high-cocked  hat."  The  well  with  its  sweep 
is  a  conspicuous  object,  which,  after  the 
snow  storm  spoken  of,  "  had  a  Chinese  roof, 
and  e'en  the  long  sweep,  high,  aloof,  in  its 
slant  splendor  seemed  to  tell  of  Pisa's  lean- 
ing miracle."  Entering  the  house  we  saw 
how  true  was  Whittier's  description  of  the 
kitchen.  The  Association  which  has  charge 
of  it  has  secured  the  furniture,  dishes,  etc., 
which  the  family  used  while  here  and  re- 
stored them  to  their  old  places.  The  fire- 
place with  its  "crane  and  pendent  tram- 
mels," holding  pots  and  other  cooking  uten- 
sils, looked  very  inviting,  and  among  the 
other  old  chairs  ranged  around,  was  a 
rocker  belonging  to  the  poet's  mother.  Be- 
tween them  was  a  "  motly-braided  mat," 
which  resembled,  but  was  probably  not  the 
same  as,  that  on  which  their  youngest  and 
their  dearest  sat.  Seeing  how  interested  we 
were  in  everything,  the  care-taker  started 
a  blaze  in  the  fire-place.  "The  oaken  log, 
huge,  round,  and  thick,  and  on  its  top  the 
stout  back  stick,"  with  "the  knotty  for- 
stick  laid  apart"  were  all  there,  and  she 
brought  in  the  "ragged  brush"  and  piled 
it  between.  Then  she  showed  us  the  re- 
flection of  the  blazing  hearth  on  the  lilac 
bush  (now  covered  with  leaves)  which 
touched  the  opposite  window.  Only  the 
cat,  dog,  apples  and  nuts,  the  mug  of  cider 
and  the  family  which  gathered  around  the 
hearth  so  many  years  ago  were  missing. 

We  were  not  content  with  viewing  the 
inside  of  the  house,  but  spent  some  hours 
exploring  its  surroundings.  Passing  through 
the  garden  behind  it,  we  soon  found  the 
brooklet,  "the  music  of  whose  liquid  lip" 


had  been  to  them  companionship  and  In 
their  lonely  life  "had  grown  to  havealnlt 
a  human  tone,"  but  the  dry  weather  of  le 
past  summer  had  reduced  it  to  a  serie:|f 
pools.  An  old  family  graveyard  in  le 
orchard,  contained  many  familiar  nameilf 
those  belonging  to  the  family,  but  some  ]|d 
been  removed  to  lie  with  the  poet  at  Anl- 
bury.  We  climbed,  with  difficulty  J(|s 
Hill,  now  robbed  of  its  great  oaks,  and  vjre 
well  paid  by  the  extensive  view  of  the  it- 
rounding  country.  At  the  foot  of  Job's  HI, 
on  a  branch  road,  is  the  haunted  "  Couriy 
Bridge,"  mentioned  in  Whittier's  poeirff 
"  The  Home-coming  of  the  Bride"  (his  gral- 
mother.) 

"Sarah  Greenleaf,  of  eighteen  years, 

Stepped  lightly  her  lover's  boat  within, 
Waving,  mid-river,  through  smiles  and  tears,  I 

A  farewell  back  to  her  kith  and  kin, 
With  her  sweet  blue  eyes  and  her  new  gold  gow 

She  sat  by  her  stalwart  lover's  side — 
Oh,  never  was  brought  to  Haverhill  town 

By  land  or  water  so  fair  a  bride. 
Glad  as  the  glad  autumnal  weather, 

The  Indian  summer  so  fair  and  warm, 
They  walked  through  the  golden  woods  togeth 

His  arm  the  girdle  about  her  form. 
They  passed  the  dam  and  the  gray  grist-mill,  I 

Whose  walls  with  the  jar  of  grinding  shook.  I 
And  crossed,  for  the  moment  awed  and  still, 

The  haunted  bridge  of  the  Country  Brook.  I 
The  great  oaks  seemed  on  Job's  Hill  crown  I 

To  wave  in  welcome  their  branches  strong. 
And  an  upland  streamlet  came  ripling  down 

Over  root  and  rock  like  a  bridal  song, 
And  lo!  in  the  midst  of  a  clearing  stood 

The  rough-built  farm  house,  low  and  lone, 
While  all  about  it  the  unhewn  wood 

Seemed  drawing  closer  to  claim  its  own." 

Once  when  Whittier  was  a  boy  he  de»- 
mined  to  conquer  his  fears  by  going  to  Is 
bridge  after  night.  He  approached  it, 
whistling  to  keep  his  courage  up,  but  Is 
fears  overcame  him  and  as  soon  as  he  reacil 
it  he  turned  and  ran  home  without  darin  to 
look  back. 

Our  cousins,  whom  we  visited  after  leaA  jig 
Amesbury,  told  us  they  thought  it  was  \  w 
considerate  of  them  to  have  fixed  their  s'i- 
mer  home,  "Among  the  Hills"  which  W|- 
tier  had  also  celebrated  in  song.  Thisl- 
sociation  certainly  added  to  our  enjoynilt 
of  rides  along  the  Bearcamp,  Saco  and  Ptl- 
gewasset,  and  of  views  of  Chocarna,  §1 
the  Sandwich  and  Ossipee  Ranges,  as 
as  the  lakes  of  this  region,  but  that  is  anollr 
story. 

M.  M.  If 


Forbear— From  the  beginning  of  the  m 
till  night-fall  we  need  to  say  to  oursel  l 
forbear,  and  again  forbear.  Seldom  do w 
regret  silence,  often  must  we  lament  spe<  | 
Our  hasty  words,  impetuously  spoken,  Hrl" 
in  wounded  memory,  and  leave  scars  <b 
questions  if  affection  is  ever  again  quite  I 
same  after  an  unjust  attack. 

In  the  home  realm,  where  relatives  n 
in  the  unrestraint  of  daily  intercourse 
the  social  guard  is  down,  there  is  alw 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  forbearance.  V 
a  little,  repress  the  impulse  to  censure,  d: 
back  the  spirit  that  is  bitter  and  bristl 
and  wear  the  look  and  speak  the  languag 
amiability.  Recall  the  assertion  that  be 
is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  t 
taketh  a  city. — Harper's  Bayir. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia.   

Better  than  self-indulgent  years, 
The  outflung  heart  of  youth ; 

Than  pleasant  songs  in  idle  years, 
The  tumult  of  the  Truth. 

— Whittier. 


The  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic  may  be 
better  appreciated  when  one  considers  that 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association,  in  Cincinnati,  fifty  mil- 
lions of  good  American  dollars  were  devoted 
"for  the  defense  of  the  trade."  The  enor- 
mity of  this  sum  is  appalling — more  than 
one  million  for  each  State!  Fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  which  might  accomplish  such 
excellent  results  if  devoted  to  some  worthy 
cause,  being  thrown  away  to  nourish  and 
strenghten  the  great  liquor  evil !— Catholic 
Opinion. 


Everybody  Can  Help. — There  is  no  one 
method  of  promoting  reform  in  which  so 
large  a  number  of  people  can  effectively 
participate  as  that  of  writing  letters.  It  is 
said  that  when  Collier's  Magazine  was  mak- 
ing its  fight  against  drugs  that  are  half 
whisky,  someone  wrote  the  editor:  "You 
are  attacking  whisky  by  the  spoonful  in  your 
editorial  columns,  and  recommending  it  by 
the  bottle  and  barrel  in  your  advertising 
columns."  To  which  the  proprietor  is  said 
to  have  replied:  "  You  have  got  a  good  one 
on  us.  We  will  stick  to  the  fight  against 
the  drugs  and  put  out  the  drinks."  And  the 
iquor  advertisements,  although  commer- 
cially worth  hundreds  of  dollars,  were  there- 
upon banished  from  that  periodical. — Na- 
tional Advocate. 


The  Liquor  Increase  Bugaboo. — As 
usual,  the  report  of  the  United  States  in- 
ternal revenue  commission  has  been  her- 
alded by  the  liquor  press  throughout  the 
country  as  a  sure  proof  that  prohibition  is 
on  the  decline  and  that,  with  all  that  the 
temperance  forces  have  done,  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors 
are  on  the  increase. 

At  first  glance,  the  commissioner's  report 
might  produce  a  discouraging  effect  upon 
the  friends  of  the  temperance  cause;  but 
upon  a  closer  investigation  the  facts  and 
figures  of  this  report  present  one  of  the  best 
possible  proofs,  not  only  that  no-license  de- 
creases the  amount  of  intoxicating  liquors 
consumed,  but  also  that  the  license  system 
tends  everywhere  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  such  liquors. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  production 
and  consumption  of  distilled  and  fermented 
'iquors  in  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910,  but  that  increase  did  not  take 
place  in  the  prohibition  states  or  the  coun- 
ties and  cities  under  no-license.  That  in- 
crease is  chargeable  to  the  license  cities  and 
states  where  the  increase  will  continue  from 
year  to  year  until  the  people  wake  up  to  the 
real  situation  and  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  proper  way. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  nine  pro- 


hibition states.  The  internal  revenue  col- 
lection district  for  the  state  of  Maine  includes 
also  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, while  the  district  of  North  Dakota, 
includes  also  the  district  of  South  Dakota. 
Hence,  the  report  for  the  nine  prohibition 
commonwealths  includes  these  three  local 
option  states,  making  twelve  in  all.  The 
19 10  report  for  these  twelve  states  shows  that 
the  total  amount  of  distilled  liquors  pro- 
duced in  all  of  them  together  was  632,005 
gallons,  which  was  a  decrease  under  the 
amount  produced  in  the  same  states  for 
1909  of  738,522  gallons.  This  report  further 
shows  that  (in  the  same  territory)  the  total 
amount  of  fermented  liquors  withdrawn 
from  breweries  for  consumption  during  the 
fiscal  year  19 10  was  681,403  barrels,  which 
also  was  a  net  decrease  under  the  amount 
for  1909  of  71,701  barrels. 

The  real  increase  in  the  production  and 
consumption  of  liquors  was  in  such  states  as 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  and  other  states  and  cities 
where  the  power  of  the  liquor  traffic  con- 
tinues to  predominate.  The  increase  in  the 
production  of  distilled  spirits  in  New  York 
in  1910  for  instance,  was  2,100,791  gallons, 
while  that  of  Pennsylvania  was  1,528,147 
gallons.  The  increase  in  the  withdrawal  of 
fermented  liquors  in  New  York  for  1910  was 
523,31 1  barrels,  while  the  increase  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  613,879  barrels. 

The  total  production  of  distilled  spirits 
for  the  year  in  the  nine  prohibition  states, 
including  also  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
South  Dakota  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  15,000,000  was  632,005  gallons; 
that  of  New  York  with  9,000,000  population 
was  8,755,394  gallons,  while  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  6,000,000  population  was 
9,322,097  gallons. 

The  withdrawal  of  fermented  liquors  for 
consumption  during  19 10  in  the  twelve 
states  named  above  was  681,403  barrels; 
that  of  New  York  was  13,095,353  barrels, 
that  of  Pennsylvania  was  7,664,141  barrels. 
—American  Issue. 

Let  the  discredit  of  an  increase  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  rest  where  it  belongs.  Let  it  be 
borne  by  those  demoralizing  interests  that 
seek  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  business, 
and  not  by  the  stout-hearted  patriots  who 
are  striving  heroically  to  free  our  land  from 
this  terrible  curse. 


"The  Saloon." — Professor  William  E. 
Ashcroft,  in  an  article  appearing  in  The 
Sunday-School  Times  of  Ninth  Month  25th, 
entitled  "The  Saloon,"  all  of  which  is  well 
worth  reading,  gives  the  following  bit  of 
interesting  history: 

"The  most  forceful  presentment  of  the 
consequences  of  drink  and  the  blessings  of 
a  temperate  life  that  I  have  seen  came  to 
my  desk  a  few  months  ago  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  book  giving  a  parallel  study  in  hered- 
ity. Its  title  is  'Jukes-Edwards,'  and  the 
author  is  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston. 
The  study  is  that  of  two  families,  the  one 
notorious  and  the  other  noted.  The  one 
is  the  family  of  Jukes,  a  name  given  to  a 
Hollander  who  came  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  the  state  of  New  York  something 


like  two  centuries  ago,  while  the  other  is 
the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great 
New  England  theologian  and  preacher  of 
colonial  days. 

Jukes  was  one  of  those  fellows  such  as  is 
usually  conspicuous  about  saloons,  who  got 
drunk  on  occasion,  would  swear  innocently 
and  tell  a  dirty  story  in  a  way  to  make  the 
boys  laugh.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  good 
example,  of  course;  and  being  thought  worse 
to  himself  than  to  anyone  else,  he  was  held 
as  'good-hearted,'  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Jukes  married  and  became  the  first  progeni- 
tor of  a  family  of  about  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  figured  in  the  criminal 
records  of  New  York.  Some  of  them  be- 
came thieves,  some  murderers,  many  of 
them  paupers,  and  many  of  the  women  be- 
came prostitutes.  The  family  has  cost  the 
state  of  New  York  in  court  trials,  and  for 
maintaining  them  in  poorhouses,  asylums, 
jails  and  penitentiaries,  $1,250,000,  or  over 
one  thousand  dollars  each. 

"The  Edwards  family,  on  the  other  hand, 
reached  the  number  of  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred persons.  They  became  famous  as  col- 
lege presidents,  governors  of  states,  judges 
of  courts,  Congressmen,  members  of  Legis- 
latures, railroad  presidents,  merchants,  law- 
yers, doctors,  preachers,  teachers,  farmers, 
etc.  They  filled  places  of  usefulness  and 
contributed  to  the  uplift  of  society  in  every 
station  of  life.  And  the  only  degenerate  of 
the  fourteen  hundred,  if  he  can  be  rated  as 
such,  was  Aaron  Burr,  jurist,  United  States 
senator  and  vice-president,  who  failed  to 
reach  the  presidency  by  only  one  electorial 
vote.  The  Edwards  family  were  all  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  and  contributors  to  the 
general  thrift  of  society.  They  were  the 
products  of  the  beneficent  influences  of  edu- 
cation and  religion. 

"But  Jukes  and  his  family  were  products 
of  drink  and  its  accompaniments,  of  the 
baser  tendencies  of  a  promiscuous  and  aim- 
less society.  They  wrecked  not  only  them- 
selves, but  sapped  the  wealth  of  the  public. 

"This  parallel  study  of  the  tendencies  of 
drink  on  the  one  hand  and  of  education  and 
religion  on  the  other,  which  I  have  gone  over 
all  too  briefly,  has  been  set  down  in  a  book; 
but  these  deadly  and  startling  parallels  are 
to  be  found  in  this  and  every  other  com- 
munity where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold 
as  beverages. — National  Advocate." 

Of  the  seventy-five  counties  of  Arkansas, 
only  thirteen  now  tolerate  the  saloon.  At 
the  recent'  state  election  the  "wets"  lost 
six  counties.  Two  years  ago  the  number  of 
"wet"  counties  was  nineteen.  But  a  few 
saloons  are  left  in  Arkansas  and  they  will 
be  wiped  out  before  long  by  state-wide 
prohibition. — American  Issue. 

Strategic  Maine. — For  fifty  years  the 
state  of  Maine  has  been  under  constitu- 
tional prohibition  and  has  withstood  an  al- 
most constant  fire  of  criticism  and  slander 
from  the  batteries  of  the  liquor  forces.  She 
has  met  and  defeated,  also,  many  a  cunning 
plot  of  the  enemy  to  capture  her  by  strategy, 
until  now  the  liquor  interests  look  upon  the 
state  with  something  of  the  envy  and  grim 
resolve  that  the  Japanese  once  looked  upon 
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Port  Arthur.  But  Maine  is  not  manned  by 
Russians,  and  her  capture,  although  seri- 
ously threatened,  is  not  likely.  The  result 
of  the  "weary  warfare"  will  depend  upon 
the  success  of  the  liquor  interests  in  corrupt- 
ing politics  and  discrediting  the  law,  thereby 
changing  public  opinion  from  a  demand  for 
prohibition  to  acquiescence  in  local  option. 


Half-Way  Measures. — Many  whole- 
hearted temperance-workers  are  annoyed 
by  the  advocacy,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
their  co-workers,  of  the  policy  of  "local 
option."  Some  have  become  so  confused 
as  to  give  their  attention  and  effort  more 
to  opposing  the  local  optionist  than  to  op- 
posing our  common  enemy,  the  liquor  traffic. 
Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  our  adversary. 
The  liquor  men  are  opposing  local  option  in 
some  states  and  work  for  it  in  other  states. 
Are  the  liquor  men  divided  in  sentiment? 
No.  They  are  striving  for  the  most  favor 
they  can  possibly  get.  Shall  the  temperance 
forces  be  less  austute?  Because  we  want 
local  option  in  Pennsylvania,  are  we  con- 
senting to  local  option  in  Maine?  Never. 
The  liquor  men  fought  hard  for  local  op- 
tion in  Florida  and  Oregon  and  elsewhere. 
Do  they  want  it  in  Pennsylvania?  Never. 
If  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  policy  is 
best  in  his  particular  locality,  let  him  study 
the  plan  of  the  liquor  interests  in  his  locality 
and  he  will  learn  what  policy  is  worst  from 
the  standpoint  of  prohibition. 


Brewery  Logic  is  presumably  thick- 
headed and  obtuse,  but  if  evidence  thereof 
is  needed,  let  the  reader  examine  a  liquor  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Philadelphia  Press  Sup- 
plement of  Twelfth  Month  28th,  inserted  by 
the  Lager  Beer  Brewers'  Association.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  the  deceitful  sophistry  of  the 
liquor  trade.  Beginning  with  the  premises 
that  prosperity  is  gauged  by,  1st,  Church 
Membership  and  Wealth;  2nd,  School- 
Teachers'  Salaries;  3rd,  Financial  Resources, 
a  comparison  is  made  between  Maine  and  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
one  a  thinly  settled,  rough  country,  the 
others  thickly  populated,  commercial  cen- 
tres. A  more  unfair  comparison  could 
scarcely  be  made,  but  as  an  illustration  of 
the  deceitful  methods  of  the  trade  and  their 
rediculous  attempt  to  show  that  "  Best 
Conditions  in  Brewing  Centres"  prevail, 
this  advertisement  in  the  hands  of  well  in- 
formed temperance  workers  may  be  made 
a  useful  object  lesson.  Fortunately  the 
reading  public  are  not  disposed  to  accept 
without  question  the  representation  of  the 
Lager  Beer  Brewers'  Association. 


The  Traffic  and  The  Custom  must  both 
be  overcome.  A  dear  friend  and  veteran  of 
many  a  temperance  battle  says  we  are  not 
saying  enough  against  the  drinking  custom. 
Can  it  be  that  Friends  need  admonition  on 
this  point? 

Christ  Within. — An  aged  Christian  thus 
replied  to  a  skeptical  opponent:  "  1  have  an 
argument  I  defy  all  the  world  to  refute. 
Jesus  Christ  here  in  my  heart,  fills  me  with 
peace  and  joy,  and  enables  me  to  hate  sin  and 
love  holiness. — Life  of  Dr.  Gordon. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  STRAYLING. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  cold, 

But  the  shepherd  had  taken  his  sheep  to  the  fold ; 

And,  oh,  but  the  comfort  they  found  within, 

And  the  safety  and  rest  to  be  sheltered  in! 

Then  the  shepherd  looked  on  them  watchful  and 

kind,  t 
But  one  little  lamb  he  failed  to  find; 
While  all  the  others  were  safe  in  the  fold, 
One  poor  little  strayling  was  out  in  the  cold! 

The  shepherd  was  weary,  but  swiftly  he  went 
On  his  errand  of  mercy  and  tenderness  bent; 
He  knew  that  the  many  were  guarded  and  warm, 
Shut  in  from  the  wind  and  the  threatening  storm; 
But,  oh,  for  the  tired  and  sorrowful  one, 
So  lonely  and  frightened  when  day  was  done! 
Far  over  the  hills  and  the  moorlands  dim 
Went  the  lamb — and  the  shepherd  seeking  him. 

The  way  was  rough  to  the  wanderer's  feet, 
While  the  air  was  chilled  with  the  driving  sleet, 
And  his  heart  was  as  full  as  a  heart  could  hold 
Of  homesick  longing  to  find  the  fold; 
But  he  stumbled  on  till  his  strength  was  spent, 
And  his  sodden  fleece  with  the  thorns  was  rent; 
Then  he  dropped  to  the  ground  with  a  quivering  cry, 
Alone  in  the  comfortless  open  to  die. 

But  the  shepherd  was  calling  so  sweet  and  clear, 
While  the  light  of  his  lantern  was  drawing  near, 
And,  oh,  but  his  joy  when  its  soft  beams  lay 
On  the  form  of  the  one  that  had  gone  astray! 
Then  was  heard  but  faintly  its  piteous  moan, 
While  the  shepherd  answered  in  tenderest  tone; 
And  he  could  not  rest  till  it  lay  on  his  breast, 
And  he  carried  it  home,  like  a  bird  to  its  nest. 

■ — Selected. 


Tom  Never  Left  the  Bars  Down 
Again. — There  is  a  fine  story  that  comes 
from  a  New  England  home  of  years  ago,  it 
is  told  by  one  of  the  two  boys  concerned, 
grown  to  manhood.   As  he  tells  the  story: 

Once  I  saved  Tom  from  a  promised  whip- 
ping for  leaving  down  the  bars  when  he 
went  after  the  cows  at  milking  time,  thus 
giving  the  young  cattle  left  in  the  pasture  a 
chance  to  get  out,  which  they  always  ap- 
proved of.  If  they  were  on  the  back  side 
of  the  lot  when  Tom  got  the  cows  he  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  put  up  the  bars.  It  would 
be  so  short  a  time  when  the  cows  would  be 
driven  back.  Father  cautioned  and  re- 
proved him  several  times,  till  finally  he 
threatened  to  whip  him  if  it  happened  again. 
Several  weeks  passed  and  he  left  the  bars 
down  again.  The  young  cattle  got  into  the 
corn,  doing  much  damage.  The  next  morn- 
ing father  said  nothing,  but  went  about  his 
usual  work.  Tom  was  gloomy,  there  was  an 
air  of  depression  in  the  house  and  I  was 
greatly  troubled.  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
Tom  whipped,  nor  could  I  blame  father. 
At  last  I  resolved  to  go  and  speak  to  him. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  he  was 
opening  up  some  tumbles  of  hay  in  the 
meadow.  I  approached  him  slowly,  for  I 
did  not  feel  sure  of  my  ground,  and  stood 
still  without  saying  a  word.  He  looked  at  me 
and  said,  "Well  Joe,  what  is  it?"  "I  have 
come  to  speak  to  you  about  Tom,  I  do  not 
want  him  whipped."  "  1  do  not  see  how 
you  can  help  it  my  son.  I  cannot  have  my 
crops  destroyed  in  this  way,  and  I  must 
keep  my  word."  "Father,  didn't  you  read 
this  morning  in  the  lesson, '  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 


our  iniquities,  and  by  his  stripes  we  ;e 
healed?"  "Yes,  what  a  boy  you  are  p 
remember,  Joe."  "  Well  I  will  take  half  lie 
blows  you  intend  to  give  Tom."  "I  cap 
do  that  Joe,  Tom  is  the  transgressor,  irt 
you,"  answered  father,  his  face  softening  a  i 
his  voice  trembling  a  little.  Then  looki  g 
at  me  kindly,  he  asked :  "  Did  Tom  send  y  j 
to  me?"  "No,  he  knows  nothing  of  ij^ 
coming."  My  father  stood  leaning  on  s 
pitch-fork  with  both  hands,  looking  do'n 
at  the  ground.  At  length  he  said,  "Go  ad 
bring  Tom." 

I  found  him  on  the  front  porch  witr  a 
sober  face,  trying  to  study.  "Come  witi 
me  Tom,  father  wants  you."  "  I  know  wilt 
he  wants,"  turning  a  little  pale.  Afteik 
moment's  hesitation  he  arose,  saying,  [I 
might  as  well  go  and  have  it  done  witir 
As  we  walked  along  I  thought  it  best  to  g]e 
him  a  little  advice,  for  he  generally  did  Ls 
the  occasion  served  him.  There  was  p 
knowing  beforehand  what  he  would  b. 
"'Now  Tom,  you  must  not  flare  up  or  shpv 
any  spunk;  you  must  be  humble  and  ansur 
father's  questions  in  a  good  kind  of  a  w|. 
You  must  not  talk  any,  only  answer  Is 
questions.  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  h;|d 
on  you."  Father  stood  as  I  had  left  hirr|I 
can  see  him  now  after  the  lapse  of  so  mih 
years,  with  his  back  to  the  morning  :|i 
leaning  forward  a  little  on  the  handle  of  Is 
fork,  looking  down  at  the  ground,  one  tap 
above  the  other  and  his  chin  in  his  hails 
and  some  forkfuls  of  hay  scattered  abjt 
him. 

He  did  not  seem  to  see  us,  he  was  loslii 
reverie.  "Father,"  I  ventured  timicf, 
"Tom  is  here."  He  looked  up  at  us  b«i 
quickly,  then  said:  "Tom,  do  you  rememlr 
these  words  in  our  Scripture  lesson  lis 
morning,  '  He  was  wounded  for  our  tral- 
gressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquitl, 
and  by  his  slripes  we  are  healed?'"  "  Y<r 
answered  Tom  greatly  surprised.  "Wit 
do  you  think  these  words  mean?"  "Tit 
Christ  suffered  for  us,"  replied  Tom,  Is 
voice  unsteady  and  his  face  blushing  ». 
"Well,  Joe  offers  to  suffer  for  you."  ill 
turned  to  me  with  a  look  on  his  face  I  sill 
never  forget  and  exclaimed,  "No,  Joe,  Ju 
shall  not  do  that."  Then  flinging  his  a;  is 
around  my  neck,  he  kissed  me,  and  as  qi|k 
as  a  flash,  he  stepped  up  to  father  and  fid 
out  his  hand  saying:  "The  stripes  belonjio 
me  father,  I  am  ready."  Tears  were  falittg 
down  father's  face,  and  for  a  moment  |e 
could  not  speak.  Then  he  said,  "No,  T|, 
I  cannot  punish  any  one  now.  I  do  It 
think  you  will  ever  forget  this  day.  If  li 
do,  remember  Joe's  offer  holds  good.  I  l|e 
my  children  and  I  want  to  do  them  all  |e 
good  I  can.  But  I  must  be  obeyed,  and  Is 
is  one  way  of  doing  them  good;  you  ma>|3 
now."  Tom  did  not  stir.  He  was  evideiw 
waiting  for  me,  and  yet,  for  some  reaso  I 
could  not  explain,  1  hesitated,  then  stepp  g 
closer  I  said,  "Father  I  want  to  kiss  yc  ' 
He  caught  me  in  his  arms  saying:  "Oh  y 
boy."  and  kissed  me.  Then  taking  T$i 
who  was  ready  he  said:  "God  bless  you  cbr 
Tom,"  and  kissed  him  with  swimming  e;(  . 

Then  with  great  awe  upon  us  we  wen  m 
the  house.  Tom  never  left  the  bars  de  n 
again. — Selected. 
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HIS  WAY  IS  BEST. 

His  way  is  best. 
How  long  I  spent  in  learning 

'Tvvas  only  for  my  highest  good  He  planned, 
Ang  all  the  while  his  loving  heart  was  yearning 
That  He  might  lead  me  gently  by  the  hand, 
And  end  unrest. 

His  way  is  best. 
I  cease  from  needless  scheming, 

And  leave  the  ruling  of  my  life  to  Him. 
All  will  be  well,  though  now  all  wrong  'tis  seeming, 
All  will  be  clear  that  now  to  me  is  dim, 
So  I  am  blest. 

His  way  is  best. 
I  may  not  know  the  reason 

Of  all  the  darkness  I  am  passing  through; 
But  this  I  know,  that  every  testing  season 
He  makes  a  blessing  if  to  Him  I'm  true, 
And  so  I  rest. 

His  way  is  best. 
When  I  shall  cross  the  river, 

And  see  my  King,  my  Saviour,  face  to  face, 
I'll  praise  his  name  forever  and  forever 
For  all  the  way  He  led,  for  all  the  grace 
With  which  He  blessed. 

— Selected. 
For  "The  Friend." 

Back  to  Pentecost?  No! 

EDGAR  K.  SELLEW. 

Pentecost  was  the  day  of  beginnings.  The 
birthday  of  the  Church  of  the  Living  God. 
The  day  of  childhood.  "Forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,"  we  pres.s  forward 
"to  know  Him  and  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection." "All  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
instruction"  in  the  way  of  righteousness;  for 
"Holy  men  of  God,  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Now  all  these  things 
happened  unto  them  for  examples:  and  they 
were  written  for  our  admonition."  (i  Cor. 
x:  n.) 

But  we  are  not  to  follow  past  leadings. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  shall  find  in  the  letters  of  Paul  clear, 
definite,  minute  directions  regarding  our 
daily  walk. 

In  those  Epistles  the  Church  will  find  her 
origin,  her  walk,  her  destiny  plainly  set 
forth,  so  that  as  we  wait  upon  God  in  still- 
ness of  will  and  silence  of  desire  we  can  rest 
satisfied  with  his  guidance.  He  gives  us 
such  unerring  light  on  our  daily  walk,  that 
we  need  not  go  astray.  When  we  go  back 
of  the  present  supply  for  present  need  and 
take  past  leadings  and  the  experiences  of 
others  or  of  ourselves  even,  whether  it  be 
leadings  of  Old  Testament  saints  or  of  any 
member  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  it  will  prove 
in  experience  like  the  manna  kept  until  old, 
breeding  worms  of  folly  and  fanaticism. 

Let  us  then  walk  in  God's  provision  for 
guidance  each  moment  and  not  turn  back 
to  follow  in  any  way  in  the  footsteps  of 
another.  Even  in  walking  in  His  steps  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  being  an  imitation, 
instead  of  by  Him,  being  conformed  to  His 
Image,  unless  we  wait  to  be  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "  He  that  followeth  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
Light  of  Life."   

Benjamin  Franklin,  when  engaged  in 
the  greatest  labors  of  his  life,  came  into  his 
home  one  day  and  found  his  little  daughter 


sewing.  "Sally,"  he  said  as  he  inspected 
her  work,  "these  buttonholes  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  good.  If  you  make  a  buttonhole, 
child,  make  the  best  buttonhole  possible." 
The  life  of  the  great  printer,  philosopher  and 
statesman  was  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  rule  he  then  laid  down.  He 
made  "Poor  Richard"  declare  that  "well 
done  beats  quick  run,"  and  in  all  the  varied 
callings  of  his  busy  life  he  ever  labored  in  the 
spirit  of  his  own  maxim. — C.  V.  Wagner. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (First  Month 
16th  to  21st,  1911)  : 

Philadelphia  for  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street 

below  Market  Street,  Fourth-day,  First  Month 

18th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  First 

Month  18th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  19th,  at 

7.30  p.  m. 


Correspondence. 

In  sending  for  an  additional  copy  of  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Friend,  my  sympathies  are  again  aroused, 
as  they  have  been  at  different  times  in  the  past,  for 
those  who,  every  seven  days,  fifty-two  times  each  year, 
feel  obliged  to  have  something  prepared  for  the  press, 
that  the  many  readers  of  the  paper  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed by  its  non-arrival.  And  yet,  the  thought 
does  occur  to  me,  how  many  of  us  fully  appreciate 
what  the  effort  has  cost.  Naturally,  the  subjects  to 
be  treated  are  restricted  to  a  limited  sphere,  and 
again,  the  articles  must  conform  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard, else  they  will,  after  all,  be  open  to  criticism. 


On  the  ride  from  M  to  F  ■  I  found  I 

was  in  company  of      and  his  wife. 

The  former  alluded  to  some  of  our  boyhood  days, 
which  reminds  of  the  way  in  which  our  parents  felt 
their  children  should  be  brought  up,  and  the  ridicule 
that  a  part  of  our  dress  subjected  us  to.  But  times 
have  changed  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 
Whether  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  is  a  question. 
Perhaps  instances  of  both  effects,  might  be  found. 
Some  dear  Friends  whose  example  I  have  prized, 
have  regarded  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  with  marked  disfavor, — some  others,  who 
seem  truly  sincere  in  their  convictions,  seem  to  get 
along  with  the  new  order  of  things  more  easily.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  to  what  extent  the  prin- 
ciples of  some  would  stand  the  test  of  imprisonment 
or  even  loss  of  life,  were  they  called  upon  to  decide 
between  the  two.  But  as  said,  these  things  /  just 
have  to  leave.  Is  it  not  recorded  somewhere  in  the 
Bible:  "Neither  do  I  exercise  myself  in  things  too 
high  for  me?" 

In  my  little,  simple,  childish  way,  perhaps  it  may 
be  called,  I  like  to  think  of  the  responsibilities  of  us 
human  beings  as  scholars.  Does  not  the  Bible  say: 
"He  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God?"  Then  I  like  to 
think  of  Him  as  teacher,  and  we  as  scholars.  But! 
what  of  the  scholars,  if  they  take  their  lessons  in 
their  own  hands?  If  they,  looking  around,  see  some 
of  their  fellow  beings,  who  they  think  need  their 
care  and  instruction,  and  set  themselves  tasks,  even 
though  they  do  do  it  in  honor  of  their  teacher,  and 
even  though  they  frequently  refer  their  comrades 
to  Him,  what  would  the  Teacher  think  of  such 
scholars!  What  would  a  superintendent  or  a  teacher 
in  a  human  school  think  of  such  pupils!  It  is  a 
question  which  has  often  come  to  mind,  but  the 
answer, — I  most  assuredly  always  leave.  I  remember 
reading  of  some  one,  I  do  not  now  recall  who,  who 
said  in  substance,  if  favored  ourselves  to  get  to  heaven 
that  doubtless  we  will  find  many  there  whom  we  had 
not  expected  to  see  there,  and  miss  some  whom  we 
had  supposed  would  be  there.  Truly  the  Father  has 
not  made  me  a  judge,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave 
everyone,  but  myself,  to  his  tender  mercy.  In- 
dividually I  am  quite  desirous  that  my  short-com- 
ings may  go  beforehand  to  judgment,  and  yet  some- 
thing of  this  feeling  extends  to  others  also. 


Again  referring  to  thy  article,  "Before  Becoming 
a  Friend,  the  writer  of  this  article  conducted  what 
are  known  as  'revivals'  winter  after  winter."  Thee 
is  in  a  position  tojuiow  that  "a  revival  of  interest 


in  religious  subjects  ia  not  always  an  evidence  of  a 
revival  of  religion." 

Not  long  ago,  I  read  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  a  paper  in  which  Friends  could 
give  their  different  opinions  on  some  subjects.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  to  even  suggest  any  criticism  of  the 
suggestion,  but  the  thought  of  the  attitude  of  the 
scholars  -toward  their  Teacher,  did  come  to  mind; 
and  in  thy  article  I  see  thee  has  had  the  same  thought 
that  I  had,  as  to  the  results  of  such  discussions. 
"Men  have  argued,  disputed,  contended  and  [even) 
fought  over  religious  questions," — and  how  true  ii 
has  been  that  "A  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
remains  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

Another  example  of  the  limit  of  my  religious  un- 
derstanding, and  then  I  expect  to  conclude. 

In  my  youthful  ardor,  I  undertook  to  read  the 
works  of  Isaac  Penington,  but  his  "Mystery  Baby- 
lon" was  entirely  beyond  my  comprehension.  About 
all  that  I  did  know,  and  about  the  limit  of  my  pres- 
ent religious  capacity  is — that  from  my  early  recol- 
lections, I  was  sensible  of  impressions  that  made  me 
feel  comfortable  when  I  had  done  what  I  had  felt 
was  right  for  me  to  do,  and  uncomfortable  when  I 
had  violated  those  convictions, — and  a  tender  con- 
science I  had  in  these  days  of  childhood;  an  increase 
at  this  age  might  at  times  be  profitable. 


Westtown  Notes. 

School  reopened  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd 
instant,  after  the  winter  vacation  of  ten  days. 
Several  boys  and  girls  were  detained  at  home  for  a 
day  or  two  on  account  of  colds,  but  most  of  these 
have  now  returned. 

Thomas  K.  Brown  spoke  to  the  boys  last  First- 
day  evening  on  "Good  Resolutions"  and  Ruby 
Davis  gave  the  girls  an  address  on  "School  Honor." 
Both  addresses  were  much  enjoyed. 

Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Vice-Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  gave  the  School  a  lecture 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  instant.  His  subject  was 
"The  Spirit  of  a  Modern  University,"  and  the  lec- 
ture was  an  inspirational  talk  on  the  function  and 
aims  of  the  institution  which  stands  at  the  top  of 
our  educational  system. 

Skating  has  been  the  chief  out-door  sport  since 
vacation.  The  ice  on  the  pond  has  not  been  first- 
rate  in  quality,  but  it  has  furnished  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  fun. 

Several  changes  have  just  been  made  in  the. 
program  of  daily  life  at  Westtown.  The  period  for 
out-door  games  now  comes  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
allowing  a  half  hour  for  rest  for  the  girls  and  a  study 
period  for  the  boys  before  supper.  After  supper  there 
is  a  "Social  Hour"  for  both  boys  and  girls  before  the 
evening  study  begins,  which  is  better  from  a  hygi- 
enic standpoint  and  which  is  to  be  used  for  parlor 
games,  reading,  mending,  going  to  the  Library  and 
to  the  Museum,  and  for  more  strictly  social  pur- 
poses. A  second  "parlor"  is  temporarily  opened  for 
the  boys  in  No.  9,  over  which  Ella  Steer  is  to  pre- 
side. The  time  for  sleep  is  slightly  increased.  The 
program  is  so  arranged  that  the  girls  in  particular 
will  be  able  to  attend  to  their  various  engagements 
in  a  more  leisurely  way.  The  recitation  periods  arc 
reduced  to  forty-five  minutes  each.  Altogether  it 
looks  as  if  the  new  arrangement  of  periods  of  sleep, 
recreation,  stud}',  meals,  etc.,  would  be  a  definite 
improvement. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  sisters  of  the  plain  churches — Quakers,  Men- 
nonite,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren — ought  to  be 
thankful  that  they  are  privileged  to  wear  the  modest, 
plain  bonnet.  By  it  they  are  representing  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonconformity  to  the  world  as  taught  in 
[the  Bible.)  They  are  advertising  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  while  the  fashionable  head- 
gear is  advertising  worldliness.  They  are  not  only 
showing  forth  a  Gospel  principle  when  "adorned  in 
modest  apparel  as  women  professing  godliness,"  but 
they  are  esteemed  and  respected  above  any  other 
people  in  the  world  and  granted  more  favors  and 
more  privileges.  It  is  a  great  protection  in  many  in- 
stances to  mission  workers.  A  neat,  tidy,  plain 
adornment  is  admired  by  all  right  thinking  people. 
While  many  could  not  be  induced  to  wear  them, 
they  respect  those  that  do.  Plain  principles  ought 
to  carry  with  them  neatness,  cleanliness,  modesty, 
meekness,  temperance,  honesty,  charity,  kindness 
to  man  and  beast,  virtue,  and  a  clean,  devoted 
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Christian  life.  There  are  extremes  on  both"sides"of 
the  dress  question.  Some  think  to  be  tidy,  neat  and 
clean  is  style,  while  others  think  to  be  plain  is  slouch- 
iness.  It  is  necessary  that  plain  people  be^tidy'and 
cleanly  to  correspond  with  their  profession.  Sloven- 
liness is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
plainness. 

While  the  sisters  wear  the  plain  bonnet,  the  breth- 
ren ought  to  be  correspondingly  plain.  The  little 
stiff  hats  worn  by  many  brethren  in  the  professed 
plain  churches  give  them  more  the  appearance  of 
"dudes"  than  brethren.  Another  mistake  many 
plain  people  make,  is  that  they  dress  their  children 
fashionably  from  infancy  to  full  grown  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  it  makes  it  much  harder  for  them 
to  come  down  to  plain  principles. 

We  need  not  go  to  extremes  but  stay  in  the  bounds 
of  consistency  with  our  profession.  Plainness  does 
not  consist  wholly  in  wearing  plain  bonnets  and 
plain  coats.  If  we  do  not  have  the  principles  at 
heart  and  practice  them  in  all  avenues  of  life  we 
will  be  inconsistent,  and  it  is  the  inconsistencies  that 
cripple  the  cause.  The  churches  above  named  ought 
to  appreciate  each  other  and  stand  together  on  main- 
taining the  principles  of  nonconformity,  nonsecrecy 
and  nonresistance.  While  we  differ  widely  on  certain 
points  of  doctrine,  we  can  still  be  a  great  help  to 
each  other  in  maintaining  the  principles  above  men- 
tioned and  in  fighting  worldliness.— S.  B.  Wenger, 
South  English,  Iowa,  in  Gospel  Herald. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  of  the  4th  instant 
says:  "The  Federal  Government  brought  suit  to- 
day in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law,  against  thirteen  of  the 
principal  transatlantic  carriers,  which  are  estimated 
to  control  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  steerage  traffic, 
worth  to  them  fifty-five  million  dollars  a  year. 
Twelve  officers  of  the  defendant  companies,  all 
resident  in  America,  are  named  as  co-defendants. 
These  thirteen  companies,  the  Government  charges, 
entered  into  an  illegal  contract  at  London,  England, 
by  which  they  constituted  themselves  the  Atlantic 
Conference,  with  power  to  apportion  all  traffic  pro 
rata,  to  impose  heavy  fines  on  members  of  the  con- 
ference for  violation  of  any  of  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment and  wage  a  competitive  warfare  against  all 
lines  outside  the  conference." 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  mentions  that 
fraudulent  "loading"  of  leather  by  the  use  of  glucose 
and  other  materials  is  being  practiced  to  an  immense 
extent,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  lower  quality 
of  shoes,  according  to  information  laid  before  Con- 
gress by  Dr.  Wiley,  the  chemist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Wiley  has  gathered  a  collection 
of  samples  of  this  loaded  leather  and  has  pronounced 
the  work  "a  simple  fraud."  "Especially  is  sole 
leather  'loaded,'  which  ought  not  to  be,"  said  Dr. 
Wiley.  "Glucose  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  leather 
and,  of  course,  when  you  go  out  into  the  wet  and 
snow  the  glucose,  which  is  soluble,  runs  out  and  the 
water  runs  into  its  place.  There  ought  to  be  some 
law  to  prevent  the  practice." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  gratification  is 
expressed  by  officials  of  the  Postoffice  Department 
over  the  success  of  the  first  day's  operation  of  the 
postal  savings  bank  system.  Telegrams  received  by 
Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  indicated  that  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  the  forty-eight  cities  where  the 
postal  depositories  were  opened  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  deposit  surplus  cash.  The 
deposits  ranged  from  one  dollar  to  several  hundred 
dollars. 

It  is  said  patents  have  been  issued  for  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  in  years  in  telephony,  which  is 
described  broadly  as  wireless  telephony,  guided  by 
a  wire.  The  possibilities  in  the  application  are  al- 
most limitless,  and  as  many  as  ten  conversations 
may  be  held  over  one  wire.  The  idea  is  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  ether  surrounding  the  wire  are  the 
vehicle  in  which  the  conversation  is  held  and  not 
in  the  wire,  as  by  ordinary  telephony.  The  new 
system  of  multiplex  telephony  may  be  applied  to  all 
local  telephone  exchanges  without  any  modification 
of  the  present  installation.  The  same  wires  may  be 
made  to  carry  many  times  the  amount  of  business 
now  done  over  them  and  with  entire  satisfaction,  it 
is  said,  to  all  patrons. 

In  a  recent  address  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
stated  in  reference  to  the  State  department  of  agri- 
culture that  "The  purpose  of  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  Department_of  Agriculture  is  to 


ascertain  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  to  diffuse  that  information 
among  the  people.  This  department  should  prove 
of  direct  benefit  to  every  farmer  in  the  State  who 
takes  advantage  of  the  information  which  it  care- 
fully prepares  and  freely  distributes.  Movable 
schools  of  agriculture  were  held  in  eleven  counties, 
continuing  from  four  to  six  days  in  each  county,  and 
were  attended  by  nearly  seventeen  thousand  per- 
sons. The  work  of  the  institutes  is  far-reaching  and 
it  has  met  with  general  approval.  The  object  of  the 
institutes  is  instruction  in  improved  methods  in  the 
various  lines  of  farm  operation.  Pennsylvania  is 
becoming  conspicuous  as  a  fruit  growing  State,  and 
much  attention  is  given  by  actual  practice  and  class 
work  to  improved  methods  of  tree  selection,  planting, 
cultivation,  pruning,  spraying  and  to  the  best  way 
of  packing  and  marketing  apples  and  peaches." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Albert  W.  Ferris,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  lunacy  commission,  estimated  that  al- 
most half  the  cases  of  insanity  under  close  observa- 
tion in  the  state  hospitals  were  the  result  of  loose 
living  and  nervous  strain.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
said  Dr.  Ferris,  while  the  population  of  the  state  has 
increased  forty-eight  per  cent.,  the  number  of  insane 
has  increased  one  hundred  and  four  per  cent.  Near- 
ly half  of  these  were  of  foreign  birth  and  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  had  been  driven  insane  by  alcohol 
and  drugs. 

An  exhibition  has  recently  been  made  in  this  city 
of  plans  which  are  recommended  to  check  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis.  It  is  stated  that  the  methods  of 
guarding  against  the  inception  and  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  have  been  interestingly 
and  instructively  pointed  out  by  the  use  of  models  of 
various  sanitariums,  with  their  cottages,  tents  and 
sanitary  dining-rooms,  and  illustrated  lectures  every 
morning.  The  value  of  "rest  and  fresh  air"  is 
emphatically  impressed  on  all.  The  successful  cru- 
sade of  the  state  is  shown  in  carefully  compiled 
statistics.  These  show  that  eight  thousand  lives 
have  been  saved  through  the  department's  vigilance. 

The  first  link  in  the  proposed  inland  waterways 
from  Maine  to  Florida  has  lately  been  opened  to 
travel.  It  is  a  canal  which  has  been  under  construc- 
tion since  1907  and  was  completed  in  the  Twelfth 
Month  last.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  short- 
ens the  distance  from  Oriental,  Newbern  and  other 
points  to  Beaufort  and  Southern  points  about  ninety 
miles  and  gives  double  the  depth  of  water.  The 
canal  gives  an  inside  route  to  coastwise  vessels,  en- 
abling them  to  avoid  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape 
Lookout. 

In  a  recent  address  in  this  city  Richmond  P. 
Hobson,  representative  in  Congress  from  Alabama, 
said:  Alcoholic  poisoning  is  killing  off  Americans 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  day.  In  all  the  wars 
that  have  ever  been  fought,  it  is  figured  by  the  War 
College  at  Washington,  there  have  been  two  million 
men  wounded  and  seven  hundred  thousand  men 
slain,  yet  the  destruction  of  life  by  all  these  wars  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  destruction  caused  by 
alcohol  alone. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  from  Washington  that 
American  potash  importers  will  appeal  to  Congress 
to  declare  a  tariff  war  against  Germany.  This  is  the 
result  of  confiscatory  legislation  by  Germany  which 
invalidates  international  contracts  and  will  mean 
a  loss  of  forty  million  dollars  in  the  next  seven  years 
to  American  importers  of  German  potash  salts. 
Potash  salts,  in  their  natural  state,  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Germany,  where  they  exist  in  enormous 
deposits,  pronounced  by  German  mining  experts  as 
practically  "inexhaustible."  The  present  capacity 
of  the  producing  mines  is  three  times  the  entire 
world's  consumption.  The  United  States  uses  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  and  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  exported. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $1,250,000,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  "hero  fund"  in 
Germany — for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives,  or  risked  them,  in  saving  the  lives  of  others, 
and  also  for  the  relief  of  their  dependents.  In  a  letter 
to  Emperor  William  he  says  he  means  his  gift  as  a 
tribute  to  the  emperor  for  the  way  he  has  kept  peace 
during  his  reign.  There  are  thirty  million  Germans 
or  people  of  German  descent  in  the  United  States, 
he  adds,  and  this  forms  a  link  between  the  two 
countries.  Carnegie's  first  gift  of  this  kind  was  in 
1904,  when  he  set  aside  five  million  dollars  as  a  hero 
fund  in  the  United  States.  Later  he  gave  $1,250,- 
000  for  the  same  purpose  in  Great  Britain,  and  also 
$1,000,000  in  France. 


A  despatch  from  Paris  says:  "Edmond  Thery,  1 1 
French  economist,  figures  that  the  maintenance 
Europe's  armed  peace  footing  in  the  last  twenty-fi  i 
years  cost  145,000,000,000  francs,  approximator 
$29,000,000,000,  involving  an  increase  in  the  pub  p 
debt  of  the  European  States  of  from  105,000,001- 
000  to  151,000,000,000  francs,  and  constantly  tl 
eluding  from  productive  industry  195,000  officii 
and  3,800,000  men." 

On  the  4th  instant  a  violent  earthquake  was  ft 
at  various  points  of  Russian  Turkestan,  from!! 
to  4.30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Many  buildings  w<| 
destroyed  and  forty  persons  are  reported  among  tl 
killed,  though  the  number  of  lives  lost  is  not  i| 
known.  Great  fissures  opened  in  the  ground.  Tl 
occurrence  of  this  earthquake  was  indicated  I 
instruments  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  at  otll 
places  in  this  country,  some  of  which  were  proball 
over  six  thousand  miles  distant. 


NOTICES.  • 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Assoc  | 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Select  School,  II 
N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-c  f 
afternoon,  First  Month  21st,  1911,  at  2.30  o'clo  1 
Program :— Address,  "Problems  of  Mental  Wor: ' 
by  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Montclair  State  N 
mal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Monroe  is  an  able  and  inspiring  educat  I 
and  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  educational  pn  t 
lems.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  interest  | 
and  valuable  books  on  psychology,  education  £  I 
travel.  His  published  works  include  the  "Histii 
of  the  Pestalozzian  Movement  of  the  United  State  | 
"Commenius  and  the  Beginnings  of  Educatiol 
Reform,"  "In  Viking  Land,"  "Bohemia,"  Turll 
and  the  Turks,"  "Hellas  and  the  Isles  of  Greece."! 

Prof.  Monroe  has  recently  addressed  the  Moth  B 
in  Council  in  Germantown,  where  his  lecture  i  i 
thought  to  be  of  unusual  interest  and  value,  [ 
pecially  to  parents. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  i  I 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philac  ! 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  ( 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  f  | 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ei  i 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  W 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent : 


Died. — At  his  home,  West  Branch,  Iowa,  Twel  i 
Month  11th,  1910,  Frederic  Woods;  and  at  ! 
same  place,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Twelfth  Mora 
1910,  Eliza  Edmundson  Woods,  widow  of  Fredi  I 
Woods.  At  the  time  of  death  both  were  member  I 
West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  (C  | 
servative),  Iowa.  The  death  of  Frederic  Woods  I 
sudden  and  unexpected,  and  was  a  great  shock! 
his  friends,  particularly  his  wife  who  was  in  fl 
health  and  only  survived  him  two  weeks.   He  I 
born  Second  Month  6th,  1833,  at  Andover,  Englal 
His  wife,  Eliza  Edmundson,  daughter  of  Joseph  ;  I 
Elizabeth  Emundson,  was  born  at  Leeds,  Englall 
Fifth  Month  10th,  1839,  and  received  her  educall 
at  Ackworth  Boarding  School.   She  was  a  life-ll| 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    The  mar 
characteristic  common  to  both  Frederic  and  E 
Woods  was  their  unassuming  simplicity  and  t'. 
faithful  adherence  to  righteousness.    Their  los 
mourned  in  a  full  hope  of  their  eternal  inheritai 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Byron  Robinsor 

Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  twentv-foi 
of  Twelfth  Month,  1910,  Mary  Robinson,  a 
eighty-six  years  and  five  months;  a  member  of 
religious'  Society  of  Friends.  Only  a  few  moi 
ago,  and  when  eighty-six  years  of  age,  she  wr 
"I  heard  the  good  Shepherd's  voice  in  the  day 
childhood  and  was  made  willing  to  take  up  my  d 
cross  and  follow  Him.  I  have  endeavored  thro 
a  long  life  to  keep  his  holy  commandments.  I  i 
fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  courc 
have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  a  crowi 
righteousness  laid  up  for  me  by  the  righteous  Ji 
at  that  day:  not  only  for  me  but  for  all  that  lovt 
appearing." 

 ,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  mornini  >f 

Twelfth  Month  1st,  1910,  James  Davis,  in  is 
eighty-fifth  year;  a  member  of  Goshen  Mon  y 
and  Malvern  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends.  Si  [1 
tified  through  suffering. 

'William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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A  Contrast. 
In  Switzerland  last  winter  we  had  the 
jpportunity  to  observe  on  eight  consecutive 
-irst-days  the  "meeting  going"  habits  of 
hat  interesting  people.   We  were  in  a  good 
iized  Protestant  town  of  the  Jura,  thirty- 
ive  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  and  severe 
winter  conditions  were  expected  for  five  or 
ix  months  of  the  year.    Several  First-days 
if  our  sojourn  presented  the  world  well 
juried  in  snow,  and  one  might  have  expected 
lat  the  women  at  least  would  keep  within 
te  shelter  of  their  homes.    So  far  as  we 
ould  judge,  however,  these  severe  condi- 
ions  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  large 
ongregations  that  assembled  for  worship. 
Their  zeal  in  good  measure  defied  the  storm. 
This  winter  in  a  country  village  of  New 
ersey  a  recent  First-day  morning  found 
now  falling  and  adding  its  increment  rapid- 
to  three  or  four  inches  accumulated  in  the 
light.    It  seemed  an  easy  matter,  after 
witzerland,  to  get  the  Friends'  Meeting- 
ouse  opened  and  prepared  for  the  worship- 
rs.   The  town  has  a  population  of  about 
ghteen  hundred  souls,  and  the  Methodists 
nd  Presbyterians  have  thriving  congrega- 
ions  of  several  hundred  people.   There  are 
nly  eighteen  members  with  Friends  in  the 
)wn.  A  sick  janitor  prevented  the  Presby- 
erian  house  from  being  opened.   When  the 
ay  was  over  it  appeared  that  seventeen 
ersons  had  been  at  the  Methodist  meeting 
nd  eleven  at  the  Friends'.    In  all  out  of 
ighteen  hundred  people  twenty-eight  had 
•raved  a  very  modest  storm  for  the  privi- 
:ges  of  worshiping  together.    A  recital  of 
his  discouraging  showing  to  a  well  informed 
ssident  of  Philadelphia  provoked  the  com- 


ment that  it  was  probably  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population  than  had  turned 
out  for  worship  in  the  city  that  morning. 
It  will  be  noted  that  more  than  one-half 
the  Friends  resident  in  the  town  were  ap- 
parently at  meeting.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  a  visiting  minister  was  expected  to  be 
present  and  that  he  and  his  wife  made  two 
of  the  eleven.  Not  unlikely  it  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  Friends  have  continued  the  old- 
time  habit  of  meeting-going  (whether  they 
are  more  zealous  or  not)  so  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  membership  than 
in  other  denominations  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, would  be  found  at  meeting.  If  this 
is  really  the  situation,  it  may  be  in  favor  of 
a  service  for  individual  worship,  as  against 
a  service  of  instruction  in  which  one  man  is 
the  teacher.  In  any  event  it  presents  food 
for  thought  as  well  for  non-Friends  as  for 
Friends. 

The  serious  point  of  the  contrast  however 
is  the  fact  that  in  our  modern  civilization 
"meeting  going,"  even  in  Christian  com- 
munities, (for  our  little  town  is  that)  has 
lost  its  grip  upon  the  people.  A  recent 
writer  commenting  on  the  subject  puts  it 
this  way:  "Whereas  [men]  once  feared  to 
absent  themselves  from  [religious]  services, 
they  now  feel  more  and  more  free  to  go  or 
to  stay  away  as  they  like."  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  change  of  attitude,  but  the 
matter  of  moment  to  each  of  us,  and  to  our 
denominations,  is  to  determine  whether  this 
"feeling  more  and  more  free  to  go  or  to 
stay  away,"  does  not  contain  sure  signs  of 
decadence  not  only  of  religious  zeal  but  of 
physical  stamnia.  Is  the  balance  of  at- 
traction and  of  advantage  between  a  com- 
fortable home  on  a  stormy  morning,  and  a 
service  of  worship  in  a  near-by  meeting- 
house, so  evenly  divided  that  we  compla- 
cently accept  the  easier  way.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  at  first  thought,  to  dismiss  the  case 
with  an  observation  that  it  represents  a 
decline  of  spirituality  in  the  "stay-at 
homes."  What  shall  we  say  of  the  worship 
in  the  meeting-houses?  Have  we  grown  or 
declined  in  spirituality  as  worshiping  bodies 
If  our  system  of  individual  service  holds  a 
better  percentage  of  attendance  than  some 
other  systems,  what  is  to  be  said  of  our  lack 
of  zeal  in  propagating  it?  The  world  per- 
haps needs  to  understand  us  better — to 


know  what  it  is'  we  do  at  meeting  and  how 
we  do  it.  The  attendance  of  some  of  our 
churches  seems  to  be  greatly  augmented  as 
they  become  more  and  more  "socialized." 
The  so-called  "institutional  Church"  would 
seem  to  "catch  men."  How  does  the  heavy 
snow  storm  or  the  counter  attraction  affect 
the  attendance  of  such?  Is  it  not  true,  that 
no  magnet  draws  like  a  living  sense  of  the 
reality  of  personal  communion?  Does  not 
this  decline  in  general  church  attendance  in- 
crease our  responsibility  to  make  the  service 
of  our  meetings  for  worship  more  vital — 
more  real? 

J.  H.  B. 


Extract  from  Life  of  John  Woolman. 

At  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  year  1759, 
we  had  some  weighty  seasons,  where  the 
power  of  Truth  was  largely  extended,  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  honest  minded.  As 
Friends  read  over  the  epistles  to  be  sent  to 
the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  I  ob- 
served in  most  of  them,  both  this  year  and 
last,  that  it  was  recommended  to  Friends  to 
labor  against  buying  and  keeping  slaves; 
and  in  some  of  them  closely  treated  upon. 
As  this  practice  hath  long  been  a  heavy  exer- 
cise to  me,  and  I  have  often  waded  through 
mortifying  labours  on  that  account,  and  at 
times,  in  some  meetings,  been  almost  alone 
therein,  observing  now  the  increasing  con- 
cern in  our  religious  Society,  and  seeing  how 
the  Lord  was  raising  up  and  qualifying  ser- 
vants for  his  work,  not  only  in  this  respect, 
but  for  promoting  the  cause  of  Truth  in  gen- 
eral, I  was  humbly  bowed  in  thankfulness  de- 
fore  Him.  This  meeting  continued  nearly  a 
week;  and  for  several  days,  in  the  forepart  of 
it,  my  mind  was  drawn  into  a  deep  inward 
stillness;  and  being  at  times  covered  with  the 
spirit  of  supplication,  my  heart  was  secret- 
ly poured  out  before  the  Lord.  Near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  for  business  way 
opened,  that  in  the  pure  flowings  of  Divine 
love,  I  expressed  what  lav  upon  me;  which, 
as  it  then  arose  in  my  mind,  was  "first  to 
show  how  deep  answers  to  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  the  sincere  and  upright;  though  in  their 
different  growths  they  may  not  all  have  ob- 
tained to  the  same  clearness  in  some  points 
relating  to  our  testimony.  I  was  led  to  men- 
tion the  integrity  and  constancy  of  many 
martyrs,  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  testi- 
monv  of  Jesus;  and  yet,  in  some  points,  held 
doctrines  distinguishable  from  some  which 
we  hold;  and  that  in  all  ages  where  people 
were  faithful  to  the  light  and  understanding 
which  the  Most  High  afforded  them,  they 
found  acceptance  with  Him;  and  that  now, 
though  there  are  different  ways  of  thinking 
amongst  us  in  some  particulars,  yet,  if  we 
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mutually  kept  to  that  spirit  and  power 
which  crucifies  to  the  world,  which  teaches 
us  to  be  content  with  things  really  needful, 
and  to  avoid  all  superfluities,  giving  up  our 
hearts  to  fear  and  serve  the  Lord,  true  unity 
may  still  be  preserved  amongst  us.  If  such 
who  were  at  times  under  sufferings  on  ac- 
count of  some  scruples  of  conscience,  kept 
low  and  humble,  and  in  their  conduct  in  life 
manifested  a  spirit  of  true  charity,  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  reach  the  witness  in  others, 
and  be  of  more  service  in  the  church,  than  if 
their  sufferings  were  attended  with  a  con- 
trary spirit  and  conduct."  In  this  exercise  I 
was  drawn  into  a  sympathizing  tenderness 
with  the  sheep  of  Christ,  however  distin- 
guished one  from  another  in  this  world;  and 
the  like  disposition  appeared  to  spread  over 
others  in  the  meeting.  Great  is  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  toward  his  poor  creatures. — 
Friends'  Library,  vol.  4,  page  356. 

The  City  of  God. 

"He  looked  for  the  city  that  hath  the  foundations 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. " — (Hebrews,  xi :  10, 
R.  V.) 

When  in  the  year  409  the  Visigoths  entered 
ancient  Rome  the  Christians  of  that  era  were 
sorely  puzzled  and  distressed  by  the  momen- 
tous fact  that  her  enemies  had  not  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  years  taken  the  proud  city. 
Just  as  she  was  leaving  the  twilight  of  the 
gods  and  had  adopted  the  glorious  light  of 
Christianity,  the  city  fell  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  barbarian  hosts.  To  those  early  be- 
lievers it  seemed  as  if  civilization  and  the 
fruits  of  generations  of  wealth  and  art  were 
destroyed  forever.  In  their  agony  they  sent 
word  to  the  venerated  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  asking  for  his  thought  regarding  the 
great  political  cataclysm. 

Augustine  in  his  reply  did  not  attempt  to 
belittle  the  sorrowful  circumstances  and  the 
test  of  the  Church's  faith.  He  admitted  the 
truth  of  all  that  they  presented  But  he  told 
his  people  that  they  must  look  beyond 
present  conditions.  True,  "the  city"  had 
fallen.  But  meanwhile  the  spiritual  city  of 
God — of  which  they  were  citizens — was  to 
last  forever.  The  conception  he  presented 
to  them  was  known  as  Civitas  Dei,  or  the 
City  of  God. 

We  moderns  can  also  appropriate  to  our- 
selves the  great  truth  that  the  eternal  reali- 
ties, the  things  that  endure — the  things  that 
are  consequently  of  most  importance — are 
not  the  material  things,  but  the  spiritual. 
Cities  may  fall  before  the  forces  of  nature  or 
the  sins  of  men.  Governments  may  go  down. 
Politics  will  change.  Wealth  may  be  de- 
preciated or  squandered.  Human  ambi- 
tions may  collapse.  The  pride  and  strength 
of  men  will  become  exhausted.  Beauty  will 
perish.  But  Christianity  is  not  founded  on 
any  of  these  things.  The  follower  of  Jesus 
has  the  ideal,  the  hope  and  the  realities  which 
generation  after  generation  grow  more  lum- 
inous and  inviting  to  his  people,  and  which 
can  never  fade  away.  His  city,  the  realm 
to  which  he  belongs — the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven — grows  stronger  every  year.  It  is  a 
kingdom  not  of  this  earth.  "  My  Kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  said  the  Saviour  to 
Pilate,  "else  would  my  servants  fight."  So 


only  impregnable,  and  beautiful,  but  it  is 
also  a  place  of  peace.  Earthly  vicissitudes 
cannot  rob  them  of  their  inheritance.  One 
of  the  early  apologists  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion most  tellingly  explained  its  nature,  in 
the  first  century,  when  he  wrote,  "We  live 
on  the  earth,  but  our  citizenship  is  in 
Heaven." 

Are  we  the  earthly  inhabitants  of  the 
spiritual  city  of  Heaven?  Do  we  belong  to 
the  beautiful  City  of  God?  Are  we  trusting 
in  spiritual  things  that  must  endure  forever? 
Is  our  availing  hope  centered  in  the  god  of 
this  world,  or  on  Jesus  Christ? 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Friends  in  France. 

(Continued  from  Page  219.) 

Chapter  II. 


The  First  Relations  between  the  Inspired  Ones 
and  the  English  Quakers. 

There  have  never  been  any  Quakers  in 
France  except  in  the  south. 

"Several  years  before  the  Revolution," 
wrote  Abbot  Gregoire,  "several  families 
of  Quakers,  skilled  in  whale-fishing,  had 
come  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Dun- 
kerque,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  French 
government  who  desired  to  encourage  this 
branch  of  industry. 

"  In  1 791,  a  deputation  of  them,  with  their 
hats  on  their  heads,  presented  themselves 
before  the  bar  of  the  "Constituante"  and 
asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  follow  their  religious  practices,  especially 
those  of  dispensing  with  the  judicial  oath 
and  the  bearing  of  arms. 

"This  was  under  the  presidency  of  Mira- 
beau  who,  in  his  affectionate  reply,  made 
a  useless  expenditure  of  eloquence  and  rea- 
soning to  prove  to  them  that  the  bearing 
of  arms  does  not  wound  the  conscience, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  defending  one's 
liberty.  Certain  difficulties  arising  with 
regard  to  the  privileges  which  they  asked 
for  Ihe  sale  of  their;  whale-oil,  they  left 
Dunkerque,  and  probably  not  one  family 
of  the  sect  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  north 
of  France.  A  group  of  English  Quakers 
had  proposed  in  1791,  to  acquire  the  domain 
of  Chambord  in  order  to  establish  there 
certain  manufacturing  enterprises  which, 
in  those  regions,  would  have  put  new  life 
into  industry  and  made  conditions  of  living 
more  prosperous.  The  war  which  arose 
between  the  two  countries  caused  this  plan 
to  fall  through." 


In  1783,  the  peace  of  Versailles  put  an 
end  to  the  American  Revolution  and  from 
then  on  relations  began  again  between 
France  and  England.  About  one  year 
afterward  the  French  Gazette,  and  other 
newspapers  after,  gave  out  the  following 
news  item: 

"The  principles  of  peace  and  unity  which 
characterize  the  Society  of  the  Quakers, 
keep  them  from  taking  part  in  wars  and 
forbid  them  any  profits  which  could  arise 
therefrom.  One  of  them,  interested  in 
several  vessels  which  his  associates,  at  the 
opening  of  the  recent  hostilities,  thought 
suitable  to  arm  for  service,  in  spite  of  his 


the  city  in  which  Christ's  people  dwell  is  not  |  arguments  and  opposition,  desiring  to  re- 


store to  the  true  owners  all  part  which  he  r  B 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  prizes  taken  by  th  e 
ships,  has  sent,  for  this  purpose,  his  sn 
into  France  and  publishes  the  follow:!; 
notice:  'The  persons,  interested  as  owni 
or  as  underwriters,  m  the  vessels  Aimaw 
Franffoise,  captain  Eti6nne  Clemenceau,  If 
Bordeaux;  the  Assurance,  from  Havre-I- 
Grace,  captain  Jean  Francois  Quen1|, 
captured  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  wl; 
the  first  in  its  voyage  from  Guadeloupe!) 
Bordeaux  towards  the  end  of  1778,  by  h 
Greyhound,  letters  of  mark,  captain  Rich;|l 
John,  of  St.  Ives,  and  brought  to  Fj- 
mouth,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  El- 
land;  the  second,  in  its  passage  from  Mal- 
nique  to  Havre,  by  the  letters  of  mJk 
Brilliant,  captain  Henry  Jayne,  and  e 
Dolphin,  captain  Francis  Ford,  both  frti 
the  port  of  St.  Ives,  and  brought  to  Fow 
in  the  same  county;  all  those  who  may  ie 
interested,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  said  ves  ls 
or  in  any  others  taken  by  the  said  letlrs 
of  mark,  can  address  Dr.  Edward  Llg 
Fox,  hotel  d'  York,  rue  Jacob,  Paris,  givlg 
him  their  names,  addresses,  and  clai  s, 
and  he  will  give  them  some  satisfactli 
upon  the  subject." 

Those  who  despaired  of  ever  recoveilg 
that  which  the  war  had  lost  for  them  gie 
a  wide  publicity  to  this  advertisement.il 
order  to  make  known  to  everybody  ks 
"manifestation  of  generosity  and  fair™ 
which  does  honor  to  the  Society  of  Ie 
Quakers." 

The  spreading  of  this  admirable  exanie 
of  honesty  had  a  result  quite  unforestl. 
Edward  Long  Fox  received,  in  4th  Mo., 
a  letter  thus  addressed:  "The  Quakers  bf 
Cong6nies — Calvisson  to  the  righteous  Fc|' 
Those  who  wrote  to  him  represented  thl- 
selves  as  a  little  body  of  about  a  huncii 
souls;  they  expressed  the  joy  which  tw 
had  had  in  learning  of  the  efforts  madepy 
Fox  to  fulfill  the  commands  of  Christ.  T» 
also  were  opposed  to  all  war  on  Chris  [in 
principle ;  it  was  for  that  that  they  were  hi  id 
and  scorned  by  their  fellow-citizens,  llh 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  They  especily 
condemned  the  wars  undertaken  by  tile 
latter  to  preserve  their  religious  libeffi 
saying  that  "it  was  a  frightful  rebel* 
against  the  Divine  will."  This  letter  Is 
signed  v/ith  five  names  nearly  all  of  wil 
are  still  borne  by  members  of  the  commup' 
of  Congenies. 

Dr.  Fox  and  Thomas  Bland,  a  Priijjp, 
who  was  with  him  at  Paris,  replied  to  | 
letter  the  14th  of  6th  Mo.;  they  desire 
have  further  details  of  the  religious  condi 
of  the  little  society.  The  latter  com  II- 
sioned  one  of  its  members,  Jean  de  m- 
sillac,  to  bear  its  answer  to  "their"  brot  |rs 
and  faithful  friends,  the  true  Christian  or 
Quakers  of  England,  at  London."  Jeaijde 
Marsillac  gave  it  over,  the  early  parif 
12th  Mo.,  to  John  Eliott  who  transl  jed 
it.  Two  meetings  of  Friends  heard  therl- 
ing  of  it  and  gave  to  Jean  de  Mars  ac 
the  assurance  of  their  sympathy  for  he 
"  Friends  of  France,"  to  whom  they  d- 
dressed  an  affectionate  epistle. 

As  soon  as  he  had  come  back  to  the  ^li- 
nage, de  Marsillac  busied  himself  enei  :t- 
ically  with  the  work  of  organizing  the  1  tie 
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community.  It  was  composed  then  of 
about  two  hundred  members,  a  manuscript 
record  of  the  time  places  the  .number  as 
high  as  two  hundred  and  eighty — "The 
greater  number  resident  at  Congenies." 
They  had  several  ministers  who  held  meet- 
ings as  far  away  as  St.  Gilles  and  Ledignan; 
they  received  no  salary — possibly  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Quakers  in  England. 

We  have  a  record  of  this  period  in  a  letter 
which  James  Ireland,  then  traveling  in  the 
south  of  France,  wrote  to  Matthew  Wright,  of 
Bristol,  Fourth  Month,  1787.  The  author 
therein  says  that  the  Protestants  made  fun 
of  the  "Inflated  ones,"  but  that,  on  the 
word  of  the  curate,  they  had  made  in  three 
months  more  progress  in  the  line  of  refor- 
mation than  the  former  had  done  in  long 
years.  They  refused  to  decorate  their 
houses  in  honor  of  the  processions  of  the 
Blessed  Host — preferring  to  pay  the  fine 
to  which  they  were  condemned.  They  were 
permitted  to  affirm  without  swearing.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1788  that  Friends 
from  England  and  America  came  to  Con- 
genies. They  arrived  there  the  twenty- 
third  of  5th  Mo.  All  authorities  are  agreed 
upon  this  point.  The  twenty-sixth  of  5th  Mo. 
the  little  community  of  "Gonfleurs"  be- 
came that  of  the  French  Quakers.  An  old 
record  establishes  this:  I  have  read  there 
the  following  entry: 

"Assembly  and  Christian  Society  under 
the  name  of  Friends  (commonly  known  as 
Quakers),  at  a  meeting  held  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  Fifth  Month,  1 788 : 

"On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  Fifth  Month, 
1788,  there  were  existent  at  Congenies  and 
other  nearby  places  the  families  hereafter 
designated,  bound  together  in  religious  fel- 
lowship, in  worship  and  in  inward  commun- 
ion under  the  expectation  of  the  Divine 
presence  with  them  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  Following  was  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  members  who  composed  the 
families  of  B6nezet,  Brun,  Majolier,  Ra- 
binel,  etc. 

Such  is  the  history,  everywhere  agreed  to, 
of  the  first  relations  of  the  Gonfleurs  of  the 
Vannage  and  the  English  Quakers.  .  .  . 
who  were  now  sending  their  first  missionaries 
[sic].  The  task  of  these  missionaries  was 
singularly  easy  since  their  cause  had  long  ago 
been  gained.  But  the  mere  making  of 
proselytes  was  far  from  being  their  sole 
purpose,  the  Friends  have  never  had  that 
shabby  anxiety.  The  only  desire  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  They  realized  that 
they  had  in  their  corner  of  France  a  land 
well  prepared — they  felt  happy  to  win 
other  disciples  to  Jesus  Christ. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cheered  by  the  presence  of  God,  I  will 
do  at  each  moment,  without  anxiety,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  which  He  shall  give  me, 
the  work  that  his  providence  assigns  me. 
1  will  leave  the  rest  without  concern;  it  is 
not  my  affair.  I  ought  to  consider  the  duty 
to  which  1  am  called  each  day,  as  the  work 
that  God  has  given  me  to  do,  and  to  apply 
myself  to  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  glory; 
that  is  to  say,  with  exactness  and  in  peace. 
I  must  neglect  nothing.  I  must  be  violent 
about  nothing. — Fenelon. 


Sojournings  Abroad. 
"an  artist's  paradise." 


Some  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  an  out- 
of-the-way  country  village  in  New  Jersey 
were  startled  by  the  announcement  that 
two  famous  artists  had  decided  to  spend  the 
summer  in  their  midst,  because  of  the  artis- 
tic merits  of  the  place.  For  the  three  months 
of  their  sojourn  these  artists  were  closely 
watched,  and  as  they  lingered  amidst 
stretches  of  salt  meadows  to  watch  the  sun- 
sets, or  spent  their  afternoons  along  shaded 
cedar  swamp  streams,  delighted  as  the  sun- 
shine sifted  through  the  trees  and  made  a 
new  world  of  shadow  in  the  amber  water,  it 
dawned  upon  not  a  few  that  a  trained  capac- 
ity of  seeing  things  made  the  whole  world 
of  nature  an  artist's  paradise.  So  we  re- 
flected as  we  sped  away  on  the  "Cornish- 
man"  to  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  for  had  we  not 
been  told  St.  Ives  was  a  "veritable  artists' 
paradise!" 

The  "Cornishman"  is  an  institution  of 
which  many  Englishmen  are  justly  proud. 
In  plain  prose  it  is  a  modern  Twentieth 
Century  express  train.  It  ministers  to  the 
Englishman's  holiday  jaunts,  so  it  does  not 
belong  at  all  to  the  domain  of  "plain  prose." 
As  a  nation  they  have  exalted  their  holidays 
into  a  poetic  realm  of  dreams  and  unreality. 
By  a  very  clever  discovery  of  an  enterprising 
advertising  firm,  the  coast  line  of  Cornwall 
is  found  to  resemble  the  coast  line  of  the 
Italian  Riviera.  In  the  flaming  poster  of  the 
R.  R.  Co.  the  two  regions  are  exactly  alike. 
And  herein  one  other  characteristic  of  our 
English  Cousins  (a  very  good  characteristic 
when  not  overworked)  is  manifested.  They 
find  all  possible  good  of  scenery  and  climate 
in  their  own  little  island  and  stoutly  protest 
that  the  charms  can  hardly  be  matched  else- 
where. So  the  "Cornishman"  with  the 
wings  of  the  wind  is  carrying  us  into  the 
"  English  Riviera."  "  Do  you  know,  sir," 
says  the  unctuous  waiter  who  is  just  serving 
us  soup  in  the  "restaurant  car,"  and  who 
evidently  has  a  thought  of  the  concluding 
course  of  the  luncheon  which  he  expects  us 
to  serve  in  good  English  silver:  "Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  you  are  running  seventy-two 
miles  an  hour."  One  would  hardly  have  had 
a  suspicion  of  it — the  soup  kept  its  place  in 
the  dish  as  though  we  had  been  at  the 
"Cheshire  Cheese,"  and  even  on  the  curves 
that  carried  us  around  the  larger  towns  we 
were  undisturbed  in  bur  comfortable  seats. 
The  charms  of  scenery  and  of  historical  as- 
sociations assailed  us  at  every  hand,  but 
even  these  have  a  second  place  in  memory 
compared  with  the  charms  of  real  American 
companions,  who  made  the  journey  short 
and  the  history  of  the  father-land,  for  the 
time  being,  of  small  moment  indeed.  About 
two  hours  beyond  Exeter,  perhaps  it  was  our 
second  stop  in  five  hours  out  of  London,  we 
"  got  down"  at  the  Junction  for  St.  Ives,  and 
the  Cornishman  continued  its  journey  to- 
ward Land's  End.  The  transfer  of  our 
luggage,  the  short  ride  in  the  little  train  to 
St.  Ives,  the  climb  of  the  fuchsia-hedged  hill 
to  our  delightful  lodging, — it  all  was  the  rail- 
way experience  over  again.  Our  American 
hosts  were  at  the  junction,  and  the  pleasure 


of  their  company  obliterated  minor  mundane 
things. 

But  we  were  really  at  St.  Ives!  Our  win- 
dow looked  out  over  the  bay — the  charming 
Virgilian  curve  of  Carbis  bay  being  on  the 
right,  the  frowning  wind  swept  billows  of  St. 
Ives'  bay  under  the  rock.  Below  us,  for  new 
St.  Ives  is  higher  in  situation  than  old  St.  Ives, 
the  ancient  town  covered  the  shoreward 
sides  of  the  frowning  black  rock  that 
stretched  its  forbidding  hand  into  the  sea. 
About  us  were  modern  villas,  ten  minutes 
away  a  community  of  ancient  fisher-folk 
with  customs  easily  five  hundred  years  old. 
Here  one  might  study  the  stock  that  gave 
Raleigh  and  Drake  their  intrepid  adventures 
in  the  New  world,  or  Elizabeth  some  of  her 
best  fighters  against  the  invincible  Armada, 
or  the  copper  regions  of  the  States  the  skill- 
ful copper  miners  whose  instruction  had 
descended  from  Caesar's  time!  In  history 
and  legend  and  story,  in  poetry  and  prose, 
we  found  ourselves  with  an  open  book  il- 
luminated with  living  characters  and  set  as 
a  jewel  on  the  sea!  All  this  richness  of 
material  might  easily  make  a  life-time  study 
— indeed  our  cursory  survey  of  it  in  ten  days' 
sojourn  filled  a  large  book  of  living  memories. 
Much  of  this  that  is  most  worthy,  has  been 
set  down  by  our  kind  host  in  interesting  de- 
tail in  the  fVestonian.  It  remains  for  us  to 
point  out  two  or  three  attractions  not  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon' by  him. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  the  picturesque 
fisher-folk  of  the  village.  Unfortunately 
there  was  no  run  of  pilchards  during  our 
sojourn,  but  working  on  their  nets  or  loiter- 
ing about  the  docks  we  saw  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  prevailing  type.  Once  or 
twice  fishing  smacks  returning  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland  gave  us  the  spectacle  of 
united  families  after  weeks  of  separation. 
On  the  Irish  coast  and  off  Scarborough  the 
fishing  had  been  good  that  season  and  this 
had  much  to  do  with  obliterating  the  mem- 
ory of  hardships  which  were  none  the  less 
written  on  the  men's  faces,  and  on  thepatched 
and  tattered  sails  of  the  ill-shapen  but  sea- 
worthy boats.  These  Englishmen  had  been 
catching  herring  for  their  Russian  cousins 
and  now  they  were  home  again  hoping  for  a 
run  of  pilchards  for  the  Italian  market. 
Their  international  tastes  once  so  liberally 
expressed  in  warfare  now  found  outlet  in 
commerce.  Most  sailors  are  interesting  and 
many  of  them  are  picturesque  in  appearance 
and  character.  These,  however,  were  more 
than  sailors,  they  were  Cornishmen  and  this 
we  found  meant  a  sum  of  characteristics  al- 
most national  in  extent.  Doubtless  an  ex- 
pert ethnologist  would  easily  recognize  the 
generic  characteristic  that  made  them  Eng- 
lishmen. To  us  they  hardly  seemed  akin  to 
Bright  or  Cobden.  With  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland 
types,  we  felt  justified  in  feeling  that  in 
language  and  manners  the  English  people 
had  as  little  claim  for  national  homogenity 
as  could  be  possible  in  any  country.  Before 
we  left  England,  however,  we  read  in  one  of 
the  dignified  Quaker  journals  that  the  people 
of  the  States  (of  our  United  States)  were  so 
lacking  in  homogenity  that  they  could  not 
handle  questions  of  common  interest  intel- 
I  ligently !  The  words  of  a  Scotch  poet  can  be 
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heard  in  undertone.  We  need  not  quote 
them. 

But  what  of  this  Cornish  sailor?  Can  we 
reduce  his  characteristics  to  a  distinct  for- 
mula? Truly  not.  Scores  of  artists  have 
studios  about  the  wharves,  and  make  no  end 
of  efforts  to  catch  him  on  canvass.  One  thing 
they  never  get  perfectly.  He  has  a  type  of 
humor  quite  his  own,  unless  perchance  it  is 
full-blooded  Celtic.  We  could  not  always 
understand  what  he  said  but  the  tilt  of  the 
head  and  the  flash  of  the  eye  conveyed  the 
meaning.  There  is  a  certain  security  for 
him  in  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  painted  and 
cannot  be  very  perfectly  portrayed  in  words. 
There  he  is  in  St.  Ives,  and  in  a  half-dozen 
other  undated  settlements  of  Cornwall,  sub- 
mitting himself  to  observation  with  a  good 
nature  not  always  so  readily  manifest  in 
other  parts  of  the  cozy  island.  We  climb 
about  the  crooked  and  "staired"  streets  of 
the  town,  if  we  may  coin  such  a  word  as 
staired.  We  stand  with  the  sailors  mending 
their  nets.  In  the  shop  of  the  basket  weaver 
we  watch  this  ancient  industry  without  show 
of  suspicion  by  our  host  that  we  might  steal 
his  art.  At  the  public  bake-shop  we  inspect 
the  week-end  baking,  yellow  with  saffron 
powder.  Everywhere,  we  are  welcomed  as 
a  next-door  neighbor  might  be  and  our 
exclamations  are  of  one  accord,  "  These  peo- 
ple are  unspoiled!"  "They  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  being  on  exhibition!"  So  in 
their  simplicity  we  leave  them  and  turn  to 
another  point  of  interest  to  the  visitor  at 
St.  Ives. 

"  Brakes  and  Char-a-bancs  "are"  to  belet" 
at  the  "  baiting"  stables  of  the  town.  What 
more  ideal  experiences  than  for  a  party  of 
congenial  Americans  to  have  afternoons  of 
bright  sunshine  and  exhilarating  air  in  Eng- 
land behind  a  lively  pair  of  well  groomed 
horses!  Their  hoofs  upon  the  hard  stone 
roads  beat  in  quick  unison  with  a  flushed 
sense  of  expectation.  The  seclusion  of  nar- 
row shady  lanes,  leading  out  of  the  old 
town,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  open- 
ness to  sky  and  moor  and  sea  to  which  the 
long  ribbon  of  road  before  us  gives  place. 
We  may  bear  away  to  the  right  and  come 
out  at  Gurnet's  Head,  one  of  the  most 
threatening  promontories  of  the  whole  rock 
bound  coast.  "Straight  before  us,"  which 
in  English  parlance  allows  for  many  a  turn, 
Land's  End  may  be  reached  in  an  easy  six- 
teen miles.  The  turns  of  the  road  to  our 
left  carry  us  to  the  high  table-land  that  com- 
mands the  broad  Atlantic  in  one  direction, 
and  the  English  Channel  out  towards  France 
in  the  other.  Here,  with  good  field  glass,  a 
twenty  miles'  circuit  gives  a  panorama  com- 
manding sea  and  rocky  coast,  cultivated 
fields  and  wild  moorland  until  the  eye  wearies 
and  the  thought  of  the  distant  gives  place 
to  a  more  careful  observation  of  that  which 
is  near  at  hand.  Then  it  is  that  we  discover 
in  what  we  had  taken  for  the  work  of  nature 
in  her  wilder  mood,  a  regularity  of  arrange- 
ment in  massive  rock,  and  evident  intention 
of  fortification  in  what  we  detected  as  re- 
mains of  towers,  until  we  are  quite  convinced 
that  our  point  of  lofty  outlook  was  nothing 
less  than  a  "hill  castle"  of  pre-historic 
Britain.  Somehow  there  was  a  charm  in 
having  no  voluable  guide  at  hand  to  verify 


our  speculations.  The  lofty  battlements  and 
towers  that  rose  before  us  in  imagination 
were  peopled  with  creatures  of  our  own  fancy 
and  the  conflicts  in  which  they  had  engaged 
were  appropriated  to  ourselves  as  in  some 
mystic  way  associated  with  our  own  life 
history.  And  so  to  this  hour  would  they  all 
with  this  stone  embattled  hill  have  their  own 
peculiar  atmosphere  of  unreality  had  we  not 
been  favored  with  an  article  from  Joshua 
Rowntree  on  "Moorland  Mysteries"  con- 
tributed to  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
copied  into  The  British  Friend,  and  now 
printed  in  The  Friend.  The  article  does 
not  deal  with  "hill  castles"  particularly,  but 
it  does  introduce  the  reader  to  the  period  of 
English  history  described  as  pre-historic. 
St.  Ives  might  easily  be  a  centre  for  investi- 
gation into  this  shadowy  region.  Our  "ar- 
tists' paradise"  therefore  becomes  an  "an- 
tiquary's paradise,"  and  if  one  must  travel 
a  long  way  in  feeling  from  artist  to  antiquary 
the  whole  distance  is  flower  strewn  in  sunny 
Cornwall. 

^  J.  H.  B. 

Moorland  Mysteries. 

BY  JOSHUA  ROWNTREE. 

A  visitor  can  walk  for  forty  miles  near  to 
the  coast  of  the  North  Riding  without  losing 
sight  of  the  moors.  Their  solitude  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  sea,  only  there  are  reminders 
everywhere  of  the  touch  of  vanished  hands, 
of  the  sounds  of  voices  that  are  still.  For 
every  lonely  farm  or  keeper's  house  you  may 
pass  a  dozen  round  pits,  once  beehived  over 
as  dwelling-places.  For  every  man  you  meet 
you  see  a  score  of  burial  mounds,  the  last 
homes  (before  they  were  rifled)  of  dead  chief- 
tains or  their  wives.  Coming  one  day  on 
some  laborers  busy  levelling  a  "howe,"  I 
asked  them  why  they  were  disturbing  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors.  They  replied  cheer- 
fully: "We're  nobbot  getting  shut  of  t'  rab- 
bits." A  shapely  food  vessel  interred  with 
the  departed  hero  lay  broken  to  bits  in  the 
destruction  of  this  outpost  of  early  English 
history.  Might  not  some  of  the  Chinese 
delegates  to  the  great  Missionary  Congress 
at  Edinburgh  have  exhorted  us  with  advan- 
tage on  the  gain  of  reverencing  the  past? 

The  contents  of  many  of  these  tumuli  may 
be  studied  in  museums  or  in  Canon  Green- 
well's  or  Mortimer's  pages;  but  the  more 
obvious  and  yet  less  understood  dykes  and 
entrenchments  that  abound  in  the  east  of 
Yorkshire  are  slowly  vanishing  before  they 
have  yielded  up  their  secrets.  Scotland  and, 
in  England,  Cornwall  and  other  counties  can 
show  finer  hill  castles  and  promontory  forts, 
but  probably  nowhere  else  are  the  early 
ditches  and  mounds  more  numerous  than  on 
the  wolds  and  moors  of  the  East  and  North 
Ridings.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  you 
may  walk  along  fifty  miles  of  earthworks 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Scarbor- 
ough. The  first  aim  of  all  who  wish  to  see 
our  history  carried  back  to  its  real  beginnings 
should  surely  be  the  accurate  recording  of 
all  the  available  facts.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  is 
now  checking  and  supplementing  its  often 
incomplete  data.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
the  deeply  worn  "trods"  grooved  in  the  hill- 


side by  the  cattle  of  pre-historic  people  fir jl 
no  place  in  the  Ordnance  maps  unless  thij) 
are  in  actual  use  to-day?  They  may  pro  B 
to  be  very  important  links  in  the  rediscove  i 
of  the  earliest  highways  of  this  country. 

Few  of  the  earthworks  on  any  large  seal 
are  mere  repetitions  of  each  other.  Soni 
are  deep  and  high  enough  to  hide  a  man  c| 
horseback,  and  wide  enough  to  make  II 
covered  way  for  considerable  droves  of  cal 
tie.   Others  recall  the  accounts  of  the  Bol 
trenches  at  Colenso  and  Magersfontei| 
while  a  third  type  show  how  much  easier  | 
was  to  primitive  man  to  dig  a  long  ditch  th;| 
to  build  a  stone  wall  as  a  boundary.    It  i 
hazardous  for  any  amateur  observer  to  eft 
press  a  preference  for  any  of  the  conflictii J 
periods  assigned  to  these  great  monumenll 
The  popular  voice  of  the  villages  assig  k 
them  to  the  Romans,  and  calls  them  "w§ 
dykes;"  but  no  one  can  tramp  them  careful 
without  seeing  that  the  extraordinary  irreg 
larity  of  their  construction  and  the  fact  ths 
broadly  speaking,  they  yield  only  flint  chi 
pings  to  the  investigator,  speak  plainly 
earlier  elemental  workers  than  the  Legio 
aries  of  Rome.  General  Pitt  Rivers,  indee 
is  held  to  have  established  the  fact  that  tl 
Danes'  Dyke  at  Flamborough  represen 
neolithic  workmanship;  and,  if  this  is  accep 
ed,  it  carries  with  it  a  great  proportion 
the  earthworks  along  our  northeast  coast. 

How  tribes  without  any  better  implemen 
than  those  of  stone,  of  wood,  and  of  de 
antlers  could  construct  miles  of  earthwork 
in  some  cases  rivalling  modern  railway  er 
bankments  in  magnitude,  it  is  very  difficu 
to  understand;  and  why  they  did  so  is  hard 
less  puzzling.  Mortimer,  of  Driffield,  h 
suggested  that  the  irregularities  of  the 
dykes  would  be  accounted  for  if  they  we 
made  in  the  first  place  as  a  long  row  of  p 
dwellings  might  be  made  and  then  we 
joined  together.  There  are  three  or  fo 
apparently  unfinished  dykes  on  the  moc 
above  Allerston  and  Ebberston,  and  aft 
several  inspections  they  certainly  seem 
prove  conclusively  that  this  was  the  actu 
means  adopted.  In  one  of  these,  stretchii 
well  on  to  a  mile  over  the  moor,  two  hundn 
and  forty-six  fairly  defined  pits  may  st 
be  counted.  Some  almost  run  into  ea< 
other,  but  more  often  the  communication 
very  imperfect.  There  are  considerable  ba 
riers  between,  and  yet  there  is  a  definite  Hi 
of  continuity  below  the  surface  of  the  mo 
as  if  from  the  tread  of  many  feet.  It 
evident  as  you  look  that  the  course  w 
marked  out  by  someone  going  over  tl 
ground,  and  planting  stakes  as  he  went  alon 
Then  small  groups  of  workers  hacked  ar 
picked  out  pitholes  where  the  stakes  *we 
planted,  to  be  joined  together  as  the  woi 
proceeded.  A  curious  feature  is  that  f< 
considerable  stretches  of  these  dykes  ever 
tenth  or  twelfth  pit  is  much  deeper  ar 
larger  than  the  intervening  ones,  as  if 
set  a  standard  depth  and  width  for  the  who 
earthwork  when  completed.  With  these  u: 
finished  dykes  in  mind,  the  irregularities  i 
many  of  the  completed  entrenchments  ; 
once  explain  themselves. 

Although  this  is  in  itself  a  minor  matte! 
it  has  its  bearing  on  the  vexed  questions  i 
the  age  of  the  dykes  and  the  identity  < 
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ieir  builders.  It  is  not  referred  to  in  Adrian 
[lcroft's  very  valuable  volume  on  the 
.rthworks  of  England.  It  would  be  inter- 
ting  to  know  if  these  pit  characteristics 
e  local  only,  or  if  similar  indications  are 
jservable  elsewhere,  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
'kes  for  instance,  or  in  Offa's  Dyke  and  the 
itrail.  Amongst  other  peculiarities  which 
ay  help  to  solve  the  greater  problems,  two 

three  only  can  be  added  here.  Many  of 
e  dykes  show  a  fine  impartiality  in  the 
it-throw  of  the  earth  on  either  side.  If 
eir  primary  purpose  had  been  that  of  form- 
ation the  embankment  would  surely  have 
en  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fosse.  On  many 

our  moors  there  are  distinct  evidences  of 
stockade,  or  place  of  shelter,  presumably 
r  cattle,  often  with  deeply  scored  "trods" 
iding  down  to  the  lowlands  below.  On 
e  other  hand,  several  of  the  valleys  running 
>rth  and  south  have  entrenchments,  evi- 
ntly  for  defensive  purposes,  continuing  the 
Hey  up  to  the  moor  edge.  On  the  moor 
ge  they  are  doubled  or  trebled,  as  if  that 
is  the  point  of  danger.  In  fourteen  miles 
land  from  the  coast  there  are  five  of  these 
trenchments,  all  on  the  sea  side  of  their 
>pective  ravines.  Then  two  sets  of  en- 
richments occur  on  the  inland  side  of 
eir  two  valleys. 

The  editors  of  the  Victoria  County  Histo- 
:s  are  happily  taking  pains  to  collect  the 
:ts  still  obtainable  with  regard  to  these 
rthworks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  all  interested 
servers  will  assist  them  in  this  endeavor, 
l  old  Norse  poem  says  that  the  highest 
id  of  the  living  for  the  dead  is  the  ack- 
wledgment  that  "they  worked  ere  they 
:nt  their  way."  Whoever  they  were,  this 
use  is  most  justly  due  to  the  ancestors 
io  have  left  us  these  earthworks. — From 
<e  Manchester  Guardian. 


The  late  Frances  E.  Willard  found  in  her 
rly  religious  experience  that  the  wearing 
certain  articles  of  jewelry  was  an  obstacle 

a  growth  in  grace.  Referring  to  the 
:asion,  she  says:  "Kneeling  in  utter  self- 
andonment,  1  consecrated  myself  anew  to 
id.  But  1  felt  humiliated  to  find  that  the 
iple  bits  of  jewelry  1  wore,  gold  buttons, 
gs  and  pins,  all  of  them  plain  in  their  style, 
ne  up  to  me  as  the  separating  causes  be- 
een  my  spirit  and  my  Saviour.  All  this 
:med  so  unworthy  of  that  sacred  hour  that 
nought  at  first  it  was  mere  temptation, 
t  the  sense  of  it  remained  so  strong  that 
jnconditionally  yielded  my  pretty  little 
veh,  and  great  peace  came  to  my  soul. 

my  friends  knew  and  noticed  the  change." 


ilisha  Kent  Kane,  of  Kane,  Pennsyl- 
nia,  the  proprietor  of  three  general  stores, 
ently  discontinued  the  sale  of  tobacco 
i  announced  that  from  that  time  forward 
tobacco  would  be  sold  in  any  store  kept 
him.  He  said:  "1  stop  selling  tobacco 
:ause  I  am  unwilling  to  take  people's 
fiestly  earned  money  and  give  them  worse 
in  nothing  in  exchange  for  it. 
'  I  have  seen  bare  floors  where  the  man  of 
!  house  smoked  away  the  price  of  a  carpet 
ce  a  year.  1  have  seen  cotton  clothes  worn 
winter  by  childern  whose  fathers  wasted 
tobacco  the  price  of  warm  woolens." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  BOY'S  PROMISE. 
The  school  was  out,  and  down  the  street 

A  noisy  crowd  came  thronging; 
The  hue  of  health  and  gladness  sweet, 

To  every  face  belonging. 
Among  them  strode  a  little  lad, 

Who  listened  to  another, 
And  mildly  said,  half-grave,  half-sad, 
"I  can't;  I  promised  mother." 

A  shout  went  up,  a  ringing  shout 

Of  boisterous  derision ; 
But  not  one  moment  left  in  doubt 
That  manly,  brave  decision. 
"Go  where  you  please,  do  what  you  will," 

He  calmly  told  the  other, 
"But  I  shall  keep  my  word,  boys,  still : 
I  can't;  I  promised  mother." 

Ah'  who  could  doubt  the  future  course 

Of  one  who  thus  had  spoken? 
Through  manhood's  struggle,  gain  and  loss, 

Could  faith  like  this  be  broken? 
God's  blessing  on  that  steadfast  will, 

Unyielding  to  another, 
That  bears  all  jeers  and  laughter  still, 

Because  he  promised  mother. 

Selected. 

Helping  the  Horse. — It  was  a  thought- 
ful little  boy  of  whom  I  read  the  other  day, 
and  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  some  men 
would  learn  to  show  the  same  spirit  as  did 
the  boy. 

It  was. cold  wintry  weather  and  the  street 
had  become  coated  with  ice.  This  made  it 
very  hard  pulling  for  the  horses,  especially 
up  the  hill  near  where  Robbie  lived. 

"Papa,"  said  Robbie,  when  his  father 
came  home  that  evening.  "  I  helped  a  horse 
pull  a  load  of  coal  up  the  hill  to-day." 

"How  did  you  do  that?"  inquired  his 
father. 

"Why,  it  was  just  this  way,"  answered 
Robbie.  "  The  hill  was  covered  with  ice  and 
the  horse  was  slipping  all  around ;  but  I  went 
in  and  got  some  ashes  and  sprinkled  them 
under  the  horses'  feet,  and  all  the  way  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  driver  thanked  me,  too, 
and  said  that  I  had  helped  to  pull  that  load 
of  coal  up  hill." 

"Well,  I  think  you  did,  myself,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  I'm  very  glad  my  little  boy  is 
ready  to  help  in  a  case  like  that.  Keep  that 
up  as  long  as  you  live,  Robbie,  for  it's  a 
noble  thing  to  help  even  a  poor,  dumb 
animal." — apples  of  Gold. 


Dog  Intelligence. — The  following  seems 
to  me  an  evidence  that  the  dog  does  under- 
stand words  spoken,  by  us.  We  once  had  a 
dog  that  was  very  fond  of  my  mother.  One 
afternoon  she  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room 
knitting;  the  little  dog  came  in  and  lay  down 
not  far  from  her,  and  soon  was  apparently 
asleep.  My  sisters  came  into  the  room  and 
mother  said  to  them:  "Girls,  I  think  I  will 
go  over  and  see  cousin  this  afternoon."  The 
dog  jumped  up  and  came  to  her,  looked  in 
her  face,  and  pranced  around.  Mother 
thought  she  understood  him,  and  she  re- 
sumed her  work.  The  dog  went  back  and 
laid  down  again.  When  he  was  composed, 
mother  went  into  her  bed-room  to  get  ready 
to  go,  and  the  dog  followed  her.  When  ready 
to  start  she  went  out  and  shut  the  door,  the 
dog  being  left  in  the  room.  The  cousin  lived 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us;  when  mother 
was  a  little  distance  from  home  she  looked 


back,  and  saw  the  dog  following  her,  he 
having  jumped  out  of  the  open  window.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  her  look  at  him  he  squatted  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  he  could  get  and  kept 
very  quiet  until  she  walked  on,  then  he  fol- 
lowed again.  This  was  repeated  three  times; 
when  mother  spoke  and  said:  "Thee  may 
come  if  thee  wants  to."  He  immediately 
jumped  up  and  ran  to  her  expressing  much 
joy  and  then  they  continued  their  journey 
together. 

Catharine  Ann  Stanton. 

Third  of  First  Month,  1911. 


As  Seasons  Come  and  Go. — "It  seems 
such  a  little  while  ago!"  grandmother  tells 
you  with  a  sigh,  and  you  girls  look  at  her 
with  wonder;  for  grandmother's  life  began 
away  back  when  the  last  century  was  young. 
She  remembers  well  the  first  railway  train 
she  ever  saw,  She  was  almost  a  woman 
when  the  first  telegram  was  sent.  Her  hair 
was  white  before  science  turned  on  the  elec- 
tric light  to  make  city  streets  almost  as 
bright  as  day.  Grandmother's  life  has  been 
a  long  one  and  has  witnessed  many  wonderful 
changes,  and  yet,  looking  back  to  the  days 
when  she  was  a  girl  in  school,  she  tells  you, 
"  It  seems  such  a  little  while  ago!" 

The  new  year  which  we  welcome  so 
heartily  never  leaves  us  as  it  finds  us.  Young 
folks  hardly  have  time  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  really  being  "grown  up" 
before  they  discover  that  some  hand  has 
been  drawing  fine  wrinkles  across  their  fore- 
heads, and  then  some  day  they  find  that 
they  can  not  see  as  well  as  they  used  to,  and 
to  their  surprise  they  learn  that  they  need 
glasses.  Then  the  next  thing  is  a  glimmer 
of  white  threads  in  the  hair  that  has  been  so 
glossy,  and  perhaps  a  little  stiffness  in  the 
knees. 

But  there  is  a  part  of  ourselves  over  which 
time  has  no  power.  The  heart  does  not 
grow  wrinkled  and  bowed  and  decrepit  as 
the  years  go  on.  At  seventy  love  is  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  at  seventeen.  The 
body  wears  out  by  use,  but  faith  grows 
stronger  the  more  it  does.  The  real  self,  the 
self  that  loves  and  hopes  and  pities,  .that 
struggles  for  the  victory  over  evil,  that 
reaches  out  helpfully  to  others,  the  self  that 
turns  trustingly  to  the  heavenly  Father,  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  time  and  time's  changes. 

"Roll  'round,  strange  years;  swift  seasons,  come 
and  go! 

Ye  leave' upon  us  but  an  outward  sign; 
Ye  can  not  touch  the  inward  and  divine, 
Which  God  alone  doth  know." 

—  Young  People's  Weekly. 

Except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the 
standing  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  there  is  no 
other  way  for  any  man  to  enter  into  life,  but 
by  this  great  work  of  regeneration. 

They  only  can  bear  others'  burdens  who 
quietly  and  firmly  bear  their  own.  The  prin- 
ciple of  service  involves  the  possession  of 
strength.  To  stoop  in  pity  one  must  first 
stand  erect.  Each  one  who  bears  his  own 
burden  has  added  to  him  the  further  blessing 
that  he  may  bear  others'  burdens,  too. — 
F.  G.  Peabody. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  WISHES. 

What  shall  I  wish  thee? 

Treasures  of  earth? 
Songs  in  the  spring-time, 

Pleasures  and  mirth? 
Flowers  on  thy  pathway, 

Skies  ever  clear? 
Would  this  ensure  thee 

A  Happy  New  Year? 

What  shall  I  wish  thee? 

What  can  be  found 
Bringing  the  sunshine 

All  the  year  round? 
Where  is  the  treasure, 

Lasting  and  dear, 
That  shall  ensure  thee 

A  Happy  New  Year  ? 

Failh  that  increaseth, 

Walking  in  light; 
Hope  that  aboundeth, 

Happy  and  bright ; 
Love  that  is  perfect, 

Casting  out  fear; 
These  shall  ensure  thee 

A  Happy  New  Year. 

Peace  in  the  Saviour, 

Rest  at  his  feet, 
Smile  of  His  countenance 

Radiant  and  sweet, 
Joy  in  His  presence, 

Christ  ever  near, 
This  will  ensure  thee 

A  Happy  New  Year. 
— Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


2  Sum  View,  Waterford, 
15th  of  11th  Month,  1910. 

To  the  Members  cf  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting: 

Dear  Friends: — The  subject  of  the  right 
holding  of  our  meetings  for  worship  has 
been  much  before  the  writer's  mind  of  late, 
hence  the  following  thoughts  have  arisen. 

On  referring  to  The  Friend  (London),  15/ 
4/1910,  we  find  reference  to  the  census  of 
the  attendance  of  the  meetings  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting.  That  out  of  a  membership 
of  about  20,000,  we  get  an  average  attend- 
ance on  3  or  4  First-day  mornings  in  the 
previous  10th  month  of  11,911  (which  of 
course  includes  a  certain  number  of  non- 
members),  means  a  decrease  of  about  4% 
per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  attenders  to 
the  number  of  members  just  five  years 
before.  Now  when  we  return  to  the  census 
of  meeting  attendance  in  185 1,  the  figures 
are  startling.  We  find  a  membership  of  less 
than  15.000,  and  an  attendance  of  13,361 
(this  probably  also  includes  a  number  of 
non-members). 

These  figures  practically  mean  a  drop  in 
attendance  in  proportion  to  membership  over 
a  period  of  58  years  from  about  89  per  cent, 
to  about  60  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  solemn,  sad,  and  teach- 
ing. They  report  a  nominal  increase  in 
membership,  but  a  very  great  decrease  in 
attendance  of  meetings  for  worship.  Here 
in  Ireland  we  differ  in  one  respect  from  our 
Friends  across  the  water,  we  seem  to  de- 
crease on  both  heads.  In  attendance  and 
membership  we  need  no  census.  Memory 
and  sight  are  sufficient.  Probably,  the  lar- 
gest monthly  meeting  in  Ireland  is  Dublin, 
and  the  largest  particular  meeting  is  Eustace 
Street.  Here  the  decrease  in  attendance 
during  past  20  years  is  alarming  on  First-day 
morning.  The  opening  of  a  new  meeting  at 
Rathmines  does  not  account  for  this  large 
decrease.  The  First-day  evening  and  week- 


day meetings  seem  fast  disappearing  at 
Eustace  Street.  Every  meeting  in  Munster 
shows  a  decrease. 

Is  there  not  a  cause  for  this  state  of  things? 
Wise  is  the  man  who  again  and  again  exam- 
ines into  his  outward  affairs  and  sees  how 
he  stands,  and  is  it  not  right  to  do  so  in  a 
sense,  in  church  affairs? 

There  are  many  causes,  probably,  that 
make  us  a  waning  society.  Two  need  only 
here  be  noted:  the  quality  of  the  silence  in 
our  meetings,  and  the  quality  of  what  is 
called  ministry. 

True  waiting  silence  needs  a  living  con- 
cern and  prayer  before  the  meeting  com- 
mences. Even  it  may  be  away  in  our  own 
homes  and  on  the  way  to  meeting.  The  busy 
conversation  in  some  of  our  meeting  halls 
before  meeting  commences,  alas!  tells  its 
own  tale,  and  even  in  some  instances  a  pro- 
tracted conversation  lasting  after  the  time 
for  the  collective  worship  of  Almighty  God 
to  commence.  A  living  concern  for  the 
right  holding  of  our  meetings  for  worship 
costs  something,  and  a  Friend  under  this 
concern  will  not  probably  find  himself  pre- 
pared for  a  lengthy  conversation  on  entering 
a  meeting  house  hall. 

We  now  turn  to  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  ministry  (so-called),  so-called,  be- 
cause true  ministry  has  a  far  wider  meaning 
than  speaking  in  meetings.  Vast,  truly  is 
its  range  in  our  ordinary  common  life,  from 
the  handing  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the 
name  of  a  disciple,  to  the  speaking  to  the 
states  of  people's  hearts. 

When  the  writer  was  at  school  we  had 
what  are  called  Scripture  lessons.  The  re- 
marks of  the  teacher  on  the  passages  read 
were  generally  taken  for  granted  as  being 
correct.  Now  is  not  much,  of  present  day 
ministry  (so-called),  little  more  than  ex- 
tended school  scripture  lessons;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  there  are  often  silent 
listeners  who  hold  different  views  from  the 
speaker  on  the  passages  quoted,  and  which 
he  is  trying  to  explain  or  enlarge  upon,  and 
so  many  of  these  listeners  sit  and  listen,  and 
some  sit,  and  do  not  listen;  the  long  sittings 
and  listenings  have  gradually  trained  the 
mind  to  take  little  notice  of  what  has  been 
said. 

There  was  a  day  when  Quaker  ministry 
was  much  more  than  an  extended  school 
scripture  lesson.  There  was  a  day  when 
tears  fell  from  the  hushed  and  waiting  wor- 
shippers as  the  Heaven-borne  message  was 
spoken  to  the  condition  of  hearts  present. 
Yes,  there  was  a  day  when  it  was  great  value 
to  attend  a  Quaker  Meeting,  when  there  was 
a  holy  unction  in  the  solemn  silence  which 
often  lasted  long,  and  was  much  enjoyed  by 
the  waiting  congregation,  as  the  unseen 
Christ  gradually  manifested  His  Power  and 
Presence.  We  read  of  crowded  public  meet- 
ings in  the  past,  but  now  the  public  generally 
do  not  care  to  come.  As  a  rule  the  writer 
never  cares  to  ask  a  stranger  to  our  meetings 
for  worship,  partly  on  account  of  their  qual- 
ity, and  partly  because  experience  has  proved 
the  presence  of  a  few  strangers  is  little  more 
than  a  signal  for  a  special  address  from  some 
one  who  usually  speaks,  with  perhaps  less 
silence  than  usual.  The  speaker  seemingly 
forgetting  that  some  of  these  strangers  are 


accustomed  to  listening  to  trained  spealffs 
whose  life  work  is  to  speak.  Many  of  be 
public  at  one  time  liked  to  attend  a  ine 
Quaker  Meeting  when  there  was  the  "ipe 
waiting,"  but  alas!  that  is  now  much  a  tlpg 
of  the  past. 

It  is  an  understood  thing  now  whela 
Friend  in  the  station  of  minister  visilla 
meeting,  he  is  expected  to  speak.  \ly 
pleasant  some  months  ago  it  was  to  me 
writer  to  see  a  deputation  of  about  hala 
dozen  young  Friends  visit  our  meeting  cla 
First-day  morning  from  the  Y.  F.  A.  Tly 
"sat  with  Friends"  in  the  body  of  the  mlt- 
ing,  only  one  of  the  number  taking  p|t, 
briefly  towards  the  end  so  far  as  the  wifcr 
remembers.  Had  those  six  young  FrieBs 
been  six  older  Friends  with  minutes,  llw 
different  would  that  Quaker  Meeting  rpe 
been  on  that  First-day  morning  in  Waer- 
ford. 

There  is  at  present  an  Elder  in  Munp 
Quarterly  Meeting  who  some  years  agole 
may  not  have  been  an  Elder  at  the  till), 
expressed  an  opinion  which  seemed  stnle 
to  the  writer.  This  Friend  said,  in  effed  pe 
preferred  to  avoid  meetings  for  worship  <  tor- 
ing  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  spend  Be 
time  at  the  sea  shore.  The  rapid  amour |pf 
speakers  and  speaking  really  exhausted  1 
The  writer  now  thinks  this  Friend  was 
very  unwise  in  his  choice. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  there  is  almost  a  scran 
to  speak  at  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  for  V 
ship  on  the  First-day  of  the  week? — a 
which  was  intended  by  a  beneficent  Crei 
as  a  day  of  rest. 

At  our  Annual  Waterford  Quarterly  Ml 
ing  in  Tenth  Month,  we  usually  have  rr|h 
speaking,  almost  rapid  succession  of  spea  ers 
at  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings,  kd 
then  it  ends  for  any  of  us  Friends  who  ke 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  our  own  fireside;  jut 
there  is  part  of  the  community  for  who  lit 
does  not  end,  and  that  part  are  boys  fnn 
Newtown  School.  How  often  has  the  wlr 
pitied  these  poor  boys  as  he  has  though™ 
the  3rd  meeting  after  tea  at  the  school,  Id 
pictured  in  his  mind  the  evening  speak  g. 
Surely  this  little  rhyme  does  not  hold  £ 
with  regard  to  preaching.  "Ram  it 
cram  it  in." 

Looking  over  the  past  25  years  it  is 
markable  how  many  members  of  the  Soc 
of  Friends  here  in  Ireland  have  thot 
little  of  the  Pioneers  of  Quakerism,  ll 
few  even  now  know  much  of  the  writing 
Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay.  Indeed  the 
tude  of  a  number  of  present  day  Friijds 
seems  to  the  writer  to  have  been  "  We  km 
better  than  they."  It  is  gratifying  to  m 
during  the  last  few  years  a  desire  on  the  lift 
of  many  English  Friends  to  study  the  \w 
ings  of  Early  Quakers,  and  perhaps  theif 
some  very  small  tendency  amongst  Frii 
to  do  the  same  here  in  Ireland.  Coulc 
tell  of  dozens  of  new  meeting  houses  op< 
here  in  Ireland,  and  a  great  increase  irB 
tendance  of  membership,  there  mighlibe 
some  cause  to  think  the  views  of  Moifn 
Quakerism  superior  to  the  old.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise.  .  .  .  The  mem  rs 
usually  of  most,  if  not  all  other  relig  us 
bodies,  almost  look  with  reverence  on  it 
early  pioneers  of  their  respective  bodie:  sc 
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ir  as  the  writer  knows.  Why  so  many 
resent  day  Friends  should  have  differed  in 
his  respect,  seems  a  matter  worth  enquiring 
ito. 

Another  remarkable  change  from  early 
ays  is  the  fewness  of  "  Friends  travelling  in 
ie  ministry"  at  the  present  time.  This,  at 
ne  time  much  valued  practise,  and  greatly 
lessed,  seems  gradually  passing  away. 
!arly  Friends  often  travelled  in  batches  so 
reat  was  their  zeal. 

The  writer  has  avoided  going  deeply  into 
lany  of  the  questions  in  this  paper,  prefer- 
ng  the  paper  should  not  be  too  long,  and 
lat  the  matter  therein  might  afford  food 
>r  thought  to  those  who  read. 


We  live  in  a  day  when  it  is  computed  30 
lillions  out  of  the  40  millions  of  the  inhabi- 
ints  of  the  British  Islands  are  not  regular 
ttenders  of  a  place  of  worship.  Probably 
lere  never  was  a  day  when  a  greater  num- 
er  of  people  preach  sermons,  and  greater 
me  was  spent  in  preparing  sermons,  and 
et  we  have  the  above  sad  fact. 

Cannot  we,  dear  Friends,  rise  to  the  occa- 
on,  and  make  our  meetings  ideal  places  of 
orship  by  very  fervent,  constant,  continual 
rayer,  and  fasting  unto  prayer?  Places 
here  weary  hearts  will  find  and  feel  God's 
resence,  and  hear  not  sermons  but  God's 
lessage  in  power.  Places  where  a  living 
lence  reigns,  only  broken  by  what  is  ap- 
rehended  to  be  Heaven's  command.  Places 
here  hearts  will  hear  messages  to  suit  their 
tste  and  condition,  it  may  be  often  short, 
ut  going  right  home.  Places  away  from 
irth's  rush  and  church  sermons,  where  the 
ill  small  voice  will  be  heard  within,  "This 
the  way  walk  ye  in  it." 

Albert  H.  Bell. 


For  Jesus'  Sake. 
At  a  well  known  hall  in  London  an  infidel 
ub  held  its  regular  meeting.  Bradlaugh, 
noted  lecturer,  delivered  a  scathing  attack 
i  Christianity,  and  dared  any  man  to  an- 
ver  him.  The  chairman  said:  "No  one 
are  is  likely  to  try,  Bradlaugh.  We  are  all 
;  your  way  of  thinking." 
But  a  gas  fitter  arose  and  said:  "  I  have 
een  a  member  of  this  club  for  five  years, 
ou  all  know  me.  Some  of  you  have  been 
i  my  home.  Six  months  ago  I  lost  my  work 
id  I  was  ill,  and,  to  make  things  worse,  my 
ife  was  ill,  too.  Not  one  of  you  came  near 
ie,  though  my  illness  was  known  here.  But 
>me  one  came,  and  that  man  and  his  wife 
ursed  us  and  provided  for  us,  otherwise 
either  my  wife  nor  I  would  have  been  alive 
)-day.  That  man  was  a  city  missionary, 
horn  I  had  driven  from  my  home  with 
treats.  When  I  was  well  enough  to  think, 
asked  myself  why  he  had  been  so  kind  to 
ie,  and  1  could  not  tell.  So  I  asked  him, 
nd  he  told  me  he  had  done  it  for  love  of 
ihrist.  Now  that  is  my  answer  to  Brad- 
tugh.  I  say  that  a  religion  which  will  bring 
man  to  the  bedside  of  one  who  has  hated 
nd  cursed  him,  and  returns  good  for  evil, 
»ve  for  hate,  is  a  good  thing  for  this  troubled 
fe,  and  I  take  it  for  myself.  I  have  seen  it 
1  operation  and  I  know  it  is  good."—  Christ- 
m  Herald. 


THE  WATER-MILL. 

Listen  to  the  water-mill;  all  the  live  long  day, 
How  the  creaking  of  the  wheel,  wears  the  hours  away, 
Languidly  the  water  glides,  useless  on  and  still, 
Never  coming  back  again  to  that  water-mill. 
And  the  proverb  haunts  my  mind,  like  a  spell  that's 
cast, 

The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 
Take  the  lesson  to  yourself,  loving  hearts  and  true, 
Golden  years  are  fleeting  by;  youth  is  fleeting  too. 
Try  and  make  the  most  of  life;  lose  no  honest  way, 
Time  will  never  bring  to  you  chances  passed  away. 
Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid,  Love  while  life  shall  last, 
The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has 
passed. 

Work  while  yet  the  daylight  shines,  man  of  strength 
and  will, 

Never  does  the  streamlet  glide,  useless  by  the  mill; 
Wait  not  till  to-morrow's  sun  dawns  upon  your  way, 
All  that  you  can  call  your  own,  lies  in  the  to-day. 
Power,  intellect,  and  strength,  may  not,  cannot  last, 
The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has 
passed. 

Oh  the  wasted  love  of  life,  that  has  drifted  by, 
Oh  the  good  we  might  have  done,  lost  without  a  sigh. 
Love  that  we  might  once  have  saved,  with  but  a 
single  word, 

Thoughts  conceived  but  never  penned,  perishing  un- 
heard. 

Take  the  lesson  to  yourself,  take  oh  hold  it  fast. 
The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has 
passed. 

— Selected. 


For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
right  to  think  of  a  heaven  for  others,  much 
less  of  a  heaven  for  ourselves  in  the  world  to 
come,  until  we  are  wholly  determined  to 
make  this  world  a  heaven  for  our  fellowmen, 
and  are  hoping,  believing,  loving,  and  work- 
ing for  that,  and  for  its  realization  not  in 
a  thousand  or  a  million  years,  but  in  a  nearer 
and  a  nearer  future. — Stopford  A.  Brooke. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (First  Month 

23rd  to  28th,  1911): 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  First  Month  24th, 

at  10.30  a.  M. 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  First  Month 

25th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  First  Month  26th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  26th, 

at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  26th, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


A  Tea  Meeting  was  held  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets  Meeting-house  on  First  Month  10th,  1911. 
A  goodly  number  of  Friends  gathered  in  the  tea- 
room, where  a  bountiful  repast  was  served.  From 
there  they  went  to  the  Committee-room  and  lis- 
tened to  papers  read  by  Joseph  Thomasson  and 
Joseph  Rhoads.  The  former  paper  was  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Samuel  Spicer.  The  latter,  also  a 
biographical  sketch,  was  entitled  "The  Three 
Georges."  Both  were  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive papers.  These  were  followed  by  several  Friends 
giving  brief  reminiscences  of  members  of  the  Society. 


The  Annual  Monitor  for  1911. — This  little 
visitor  from  Great  Britain  is  of  unusual  interest  the 
present  year  to  American  Friends.  It  contains  a 
very  worthy  account  of  Hannah  E.  Bean,  written 
evidently  by  one  who  knew  her  and  the  varied  en- 
vironments in  which  she  had  had  such  valuable 
service.  There  are  besides  twenty-nine  other  me- 
moirs, and  while  they  are  of  English  Friends  little 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  except  by  name, 
the  details  of  their  lives  will  be  an  incentive  to 
faithful  service  according  to  Quaker  ideals.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  get  this  little  book.  A  postal  note 
at  nearlj'  any  post-office  for  one  shilling  nine  pence, 
sent  to  F.  A.  Knight,  Wintrath,  Winsrombe,  Som- 
erset, England,  will  bring  it  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight . 

J.  H.  B.  1 


Correspondence. 

Part  of  a  Letter  to  Wm.  C.  Allen  from  the  Indian 
Missionary  to  whom  some  Readers  of  The  Fhibhd 
sent  money  last  year  through  him. 

Only  last  night  I  returned  from  up  the  river  where 
I  have  been  for  the  past  several  days  giving  the 
Indians  some  practical  lessons  on  the  parable  of  the 
sower.  I  have  been  planting  aome  wheat  for  them. 
The  people  whom  I  helped  this  week  had  aever  seen 
such  a  farming  implement  as  a  plow.  They  were 
perfectly  astonished  to  see  and  learn  how  a  white 
man  could  turn  the  ground  over  so  nicely  and  sow 
the  seed  so  quickly. 

If  we  get  a  few  rains  in  the  next  two  months  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  help  the  Mohaves  plant  some  corn, 
if  not,  1  will  have  to  bide  the  time  when  I  can  help 
them.  When  the  canal  is  finished  the  Indian-  who 
are  able  to  get  water  for  their  land  will  be  able  to 
do  some  farming.  I  will  then  have  opportunity  to 
help  them  more  than  I  could  this  fall.  With  the 
money  which  you  sent  me  last  winter,  I  bought  such 
farming  implements  as  I  would  need  in  plowing  the 
ground  and  the  cultivation  of  corn  or  beans.  The 
remainder  of  the  money,  together  with  some  of  my 
own,  I  used  in  buying  a  heavier  set  of  harness  that 
I  could  use  for  any  kind  of  work  which  I  wanted  to 
do  with  my  team.  The  harness  which  I  had  were 
very  light  and  nearly  worn  out.  This  part  of  the 
money  has  been  in  constant  use  all  fall  and  winter. 

We  feel  encouraged  to  push  on  in  this  work  be- 
cause of  the  great  need  we  see  all  about  us.  Our 
native  worker  at  Parker,  Ariz.,  sixty  miles  to  the 
south,  is  doing  a  good  work  for  his  people.  Since 
you  were  here,  I  have  built  a  mission  down  there. 
Randall  Booth  is  only  a  young  man,  but  the  Lord 
is  wonderfully  blessing  him  in  the  telling  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Since  the  first  of  [9th  mo.]  I  have  made  eleven 
trips  to  the  Gov'mt  school  where  I  preach  on 
[Fifth  day]  night  to  the  children  and  employees,  also 
one  trip  down  to  Parker.  This,  together  with  my 
work  here,  has  kept  me  busy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  C.  Edgar. 

Twelfth  Month  15,  1910. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Pennsylvanians,  at  least,  ought  to  be  interested 
in  Cork.  It  was  there  that  William  Perm  showed 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  was  a  student  in 
college  when  he  first  became  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  about  1666 
he  visited  Ireland,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
engaged  in  the  management  of  his  father's  estates, 
and  while  in  Cork  attended  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
Loe,  an  eminent  Quaker  minister,  and  was  "greatly 
exercised"  by  his  uncompromising  exhibition  of  re- 
ligious duty.  Penn  was  carried,  with  othf-r  hearers, 
from  the  meeting  house  to  prison,  from  which  he  was 
released  by  the  interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 
But  then  and  there  he  had  determined  "never  again 
to  conform  to  worldly  customs,  even  so  far  a?  to 
uncover  to  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Admiral 
Penn."  For  this  he  was  driven  from  his  father's 
house. — Editorial  Letter  in  Christian  Advocate. 


The  tragedy  of  our  generation  is  forgetting  the 
essential  elements  of  worship.  There  must  be  per- 
sonal contact  with  a  personal  Saviour.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  find  Him  amid  aesthetic  surroundings, 
gilded  and  garnished  temples,  gothic  arches,  art 
and  artificial  grandeur,  carvings  and  paintings,  gor- 
geous robes,  pompous  elegannc  and  display  of  musi- 
cal ability,  except  as  you  find  Him  in  the  heart  made 
humble  and  as  separate  from  these  things  as  the 
manger  in  Bethlehem. 

If  we  forget  the  sign  when  we  go  to  church,  there 
will  be  no  worship;  what  seems  so  will  be  but  emo- 
tion, consequent,  upon  gratified  taste.  It  may  be 
a-sthctic,  chaste,  and  cultured  and  yet  only  add  to  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eve  and  the  pride  of 
life. 

Our  joy  must  not  be  that  we  have  heard  with  our 
ears  the  glad  tidings  and  song  of  peace,  but  that  we 
may  find  and  appropriate  a  personal  Saviour,  and 
learn  from  Him  the  secret  of  heaven-born  greatness! 
■ — A.  M.  Hubly,  in  Episcopal  Recorder. 


When  Irritated.— No  good  i*  ever  likely  to  come 
from  our  speaking  to  any  one  at  a  time  when  we  feel 
irritated  against  that  one.    That  is  the  one  time 
when  our  impulses,  our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  are 
1  utterly  untrustworthy  and,  if  expressed,  sure  to  do 
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more  harm  than  good.  It  matter,?  not  that  we  have, 
or  think  we  have,  abundant  cause  for  irritation,  or 
that  the  other  person  may  be  "all  wrong."  This  is 
only  additional  reason  why  we  should  be  "all  right" 
before  we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  ease;  and  the 
very  fact  that  we  feel  irritated  is  evidence  that  we 
are  by  no  means  "all  right."  The  only  safe  thing 
to  do  when  the  strong  feeling  of  irritation  sweeps 
over  us  is  to  say  little  or  nothing,  go  away  by  our- 
selves and  confess  to  the  Saviour  our  very  feeling  as 
evidence  of  our  sin  and  unlove,  ask  Him  to  purge  us 
of  it  and  to  replace  it  with  his  own  invincible,  irre- 
sistible love,  and  then  think  with  concentration  of 
the  things  that  are  lovely  and  admirable  in  the  one 
against  whom  we  are  irritated  After  this,  and  not 
before,  it  may  be  safe  for  us  to  talk  with  that  one 
again. — S.  S.  Times. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — On  the  12th  instant  President 
Taft  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message  urging  the 
fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  recommending 
that  an  appropriation  of  five  million  dollars  for  the 
initiation  of  the  work  on  the  proposed  defenses  be 
made  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  He  for- 
warded with  the  message  the  report  of  the  special 
army  and  navy  board,  recommending  fortification 
of  the  canal.  "The  canal  when  completed,"  said  the 
President  in  his  message,  "will  afford  the  only  con- 
venient route  for  water  communication  between  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  virtually  will  be  a 
part  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States."  It  is 
recommended  that  the  permanent  garrison  in  time  of 
peace  on  the  isthmus  shall  consist  of  twelve  com- 
panies of  coast  artillery,  four  regiments  of  infantry, 
one  battalion  of  field  artillery  and  one  squadron  of 
cavalry. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  made  detailed  investiga- 
tions of  nine  hundred  and  eight  square  miles  of 
territory  and  reconnoisance  investigations,  covering 
the  fruitbelt,  of  five  hundred  and  five  square  miles 
of  territory  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  bringing 
the  total  of  the  detailed  soil  survey  work  of  the  de- 
partment in  that  State  up  to  5886  square  miles,  or 
3,767,040  acres,  and  the  total  of  the  reconnoisance 
work  up  to  16,633  square  miles,  or  10,645,120  acres. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  arbitration  to 
international  differences  it  is  stated  that  President 
Taft  has  taken  a  far  more  advanced  position  than 
that  previously  occupied  by  a  responsible  American 
statesman.  In  a  formal  address  before  the  American 
Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  recently,  the  President  made  this  explicit 
declaration:  "If  now  we  can  negotiate  and  put 
through  a  positive  agreement  with  some  great  nation 
to  abide  the  adjudication  of  an  international  arbi- 
tration court  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  negotiation,  no  matter  what  it  involves,  whether 
honor,  territory  or  money,  we  shall  have  made  a 
long  step  forward  by  demonstrating  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  two  nations,  at  least,  to  establish  as  between 
them  the  same  system  of  due  process  of  law  that 
exists  between  individuals  under  a  government." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  six  hundred 
suits  have  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  about  seven  hundred  others  are  under 
way,  in  an  effort,  to  recover  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  timber  lands  which  are  said  to  have  been 
fraudulently  taken  from  Chippewa  Indians  in  north- 
western Minnesota.  Combined  forces  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Interior  Department 
have  been  working  on  the  cases  more  than  a  year. 

Go\ernor  Kitchen  in  his  annual  message,  on  the 
effects  of  State-wide  prohibition  in  North  Carolina 
for  two  years,  says:  "Business  has  experienced  in- 
creased rather  than  decreased  prosperity;  morality, 
industry  and  frugality  have  increased,  and  politics 
and  government  have  been  to  a  great  extent  relieved 
of  one  of  their  most  corrupting  influences." 

A  statement  embodying  six  reasons  why  the 
Panama  Canal  should  be  neutralized,  bearing  the 
signatures  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  has  been  made  public. 
Among  the  reasons  assigned  are  the  following: 
"Because  the  original  intention  of  our  Government, 
as  distinctly  expressed  in  1900  and  previously,  was 
to  prohibit  fortifications  on  the  canal.  Though  this 
prohibition  was  omitted  in  the  finally  revised  Hay- 
Pauncefotc  treaty,  signed  in  1902,  this  in  nowise 
implies  that  we  ought  to  fortify  it,  nor  was  its  con- 
structioa  proposed  as  primarily  a  military  under- 
taking." "We  arc  bound  by  solemn  treaty  obliga- 


tions to  see  to  it  that  the  canal  shall  be  and  remain 
forever  open  to  British  ships  in  time  of  war  as  well 
as  in  time  of  peace,  and  while  it  is  probably  true  that, 
no  other  nation  could  claim  any  advantage  by  virtue 
of  this  treaty,  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  thereby 
placed  ourselves  under  moral  obligation  to  maintain 
an  open  canal  for  the  ships  of  all  nations  at  all 
times,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace." 

It  appears  from  the  census  statistics  that  during 
the  last  decade  jewels  worth  more  than  $300,000,000 
have  been  brought  into  this  country,  the  importa- 
tions of  the  last  two  years  alone  being  valued  at 
$85,000,000. 

In  a  Mennonite  congregation  in  this  city  Annie  J. 
Allebach  has  lately  been  ordained  as  a  minister. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  occasion  in  which  a  woman 
has  been  thus  ordained  by  this  body  of  religious 
professors. 

The  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurring 
in  this  city  a  few  years  ago  averaged  one  hundred 
weekly,  and  at  times  there  were  as  many  as  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  cases  in  a  week.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  filtration  system  here  by  which 
the  drinking  water  has  been  purified  is  believed  to 
have  .had  an  important  and  continued  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

The  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  said,  has  secured 
names  of  all  the  leading  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  this  city  and  is  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  a  pay  envelope,  used  in  paying  the  em- 
ployes, with  the  following  advice  printed  on  the 
outside:  "Avoid  public  drinking  cups ;  dangerous  and 
loathsome  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria  and  tubercu- 
losis, are  frequently  communicated  by  their  use. 
Protect  yourself  and  those  dependent  upon  you. 
Provide  yourself  with  an  individual  cup,  and  thus 
avoid  the  possibilities  of  contamination.  Fresh  air 
and  sunshine  are  the  only  sure  cure  for  consumption 
yet  found.  A  bathtub  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. Bathe  your  body  all  over  at  least  twice  a  week 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  followed  by  a  cold  rinse. 
Bathe  your  lungs  with  fresh  air  every  day  of  your 
lives  and  all  day  long."  He  has  also  declared  that 
"Tuberculosis  is  curable  and  preventable.  These 
are  not  random  assertions,  but  demonstrated  facts 
vouched  for  by  the  highest  medical  authority  and 
accepted  by  intelligent  laymen  the  world  over." 
He  also  says  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a 
more  systematic  and  better  system  of  fighting  the 
dread  disease  than  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are, 
according  to  his  statement,  756  beds  in  various 
hospitals  for  consumptives  throughout  the  State, 
430  of  them  in  Philadelphia. 

An  ice  gorge,  twenty  miles  in  length,  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  broke  on  the  15th  instant  between 
Creswell  and  Safe  Harbor.  Residents  of  the  latter 
were  taken  to  places  of  safety  in  row  boats,  the  main 
street  being  six  feet  under  water. 

Foreign. — In  England  a  Government  plan  for 
State  insurance  against  illness,  has  been  unofficially 
made  public.  All  the  working  class  population  of 
the  country  below  the  income  tax  level  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  year  will  come  under  its  provisions. 
The  minimum  amount  of  insurance  will  be  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  Half  the  cost 
of  the  insurance  will  be  met  by  the  person  insured,  a 
quarter  by  the  employer  and  a  quarter  by  the  State. 
The  Government  will  co-operate  with  the  mutual 
insurance  societies. 

Conferences  have  lately  been  going  on  at  Washing- 
ton between  Commissioners  representing  the  United 
States  and  Canada  respecting  the  fishery  regula- 
tions. The  formal  statement  of  the  outcome,  is- 
sued at  the  State  Department,  is  as  follows:  "As  a 
result  of  these  conferences  an  understanding  was 
reached  that  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  Gov- 
ernments will  proceed  voluntarily  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  existing  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  remove  the  objections  of  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  re-assemble  the  (Hague)  tribunal  to  act  upon  the 
report  of  the  experts,  and  eliminates  any  further 
proceedings  at  The  Hague.  All  differences  which 
may  arise  in  the  future  as  to  these  or  any  future 
regulations  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  diplo- 
matic negotiations  will  be  referred  to  the  permanent 
mixed  fisheries  commission  to  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  award." 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  13th  men- 
tions that  a  despatch  received  from  Vyerny,  capital 
of  the  Territory  of  Semiryetchensk,  Asiatic  Russia, 
says  that  a  violent  earthquake  occurred  at  Kebery, 
in  the  Pishpek  district  of  the  territory,  and  that  the 


bodies  of  two  hundred  and  four  Kirghiz  have  b  | 
dug  from  the  ruins  of  fallen  buildings. 

A  despatch  from  Lisbon  of  the  13th  says:  "RB 
road  communication  throughout  the  republic! 
practically  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  the  strike! 
employes  who  went  out  on  the  11th  instant,  'Je 
necessities  of  life  are  being  distributed  through  je 
crowded  centres  of  the  country  by  horse  and  waS 
and  by  boats  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  but  if  p 
strike  continues  for  any  length  of  time  the  danl 
of  a  food  famine  will  become  serious." 

It  is  stated  from  Shanghai,  in  China,  that  pres  I 
reports  confirm  earlier  advices  of  the  suffering  fi  n 
famine  in  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pii£ 
ince  of  Anhui,  north  and  east  of  the  Hwai  and  E  l 
Rivers,  about  seven  t  housand  square  miles  in  extiU 
and  containing  a  population  of  approximately  ■  II 
and  a  half  million  people.  The  famine  was  cau  I 
by  the  destruction  of  fall  crops  through  floods  res  p 
ing  from  the  heaviest  summer  rainfalls  on  rec<j| 
It,  is  expected  that  the  Government  will  send  ret 
The  people  and  the  gentry  are  also  desirous  of  :!■ 
eign  aid,  and  Chinese  and  foreign  relief  commitlfc 
have  been  organized. 

In  Harbin,  Manchuria,  the  bubonic  plague  is  m 
to  be  of  a  very  virulent  type.  Death  usually  occ  1 
within  48  hours,  and  not  more  than  one  per  ci ;. 
of  the  cases  have  ended  in  recovery.  Already  e 
doctors  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  attending  a 
those  stricken,  and  they  are  devoting  their  ener:  i 
to  preventing  the  spread  of  the  contamination.  £ 
is  feared  that  some  of  the  Manchurian  villages  h  ft 
been  entirely  destroyed.  The  intensity  of  the  (  I 
weather  has  caused  the  people  to  remain  indo  i, 
thus  fostering  infection. 


NOTICES. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  position  of  Matj| 
at  Barclay  Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  enter  u 
her  duties  Fourth  Month  1st.  1911. 
Applications  may  be  sent  to 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  210  E.  Biddle  St., 

West  Chester,  Pf 
Susanna  Sharpless,  102  S.  Church  St 
West  Chester,  P 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Asso 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Select  School, 
N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-B 
afternoon,  First  Month  21st,  1911,  at  2.30  o'clc  | 
Program: — Address,  "Problems  of  Mental  Wo; 1,1 
by  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Montclair  State  ?  I 
mal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  |j 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  PhilaB 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  L 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage :» 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  eents  e  b 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  ¥  t 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintenden  L 


Died. — At  his  residence  in  East  Downingtoll 
Penna.,  Eleventh  Month  10th,  1910,  CharS 
Downing,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  ag(B 
member  of  Downingtown  Particular  and  Uwcljj 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Gibson,  Iowa,  Twelfth  Mo* 

5th,  1910,  Phebe  F.  Edgerton,  wife  of  Jos 
Edgerton;  a  member  of  Coal  Creek  Monthly 
Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa.  She  bore 
illness  of  many  months  duration  with  much  patie 
and  cheerfulness,  and  although  at  the  last  the 
came  suddenly  with  hemorrhage  of  the  brain, 
humbly  trust  that  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  On  the  fifth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1P10,  at 

home  near  Kemps'  Mills,  N.  C,  Charles  Thoj 
Macon,  aged  seventy-three  years;  a  member 
Holly  Spring  Monthly  Meeting  of  Conserval 
Friends. 

 ,  On  the  thirty-first  of  Twelfth  Month,  111 

at  her  home  in  Ramseur,  Randolph  County,  N.  1 
Anna  Stout,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  sM 
a  member  of  Holly  Spring  Monthly  Meeting  I 
Conservative  Friends.  Her  charitable  dispositi  l 
her  freedom  from  malice  and  the  childlike  simplk  I 
of  her  life  have  left  a  good  savor. 

 ,  on  the  eighth  of  First  Month,  1911,  in  1 1 

Antonio,  Texas,  Edward  B.  Kaighn,  a  membe  f 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadclpfc  j 
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Two  Views  of  Prayer. 

"For  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought;  but 
;  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
>anings  which  cannot  be  uttered;  and  He  that 
trcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of 
;  Spirit,  because  He  maketh  intercession  for  the 
nts  according  to  the  will  of  God."  (Rom.  \iii: 
,27,  R.  V.) 

The  clerk  of  a  meeting  of  Friends  in  Ire- 
id  sends  to  the  editor  of  The  Friend  a 
cular  which  he  had  received  in  his  official 
pacity  and  which  he  was  asked  to  bring 
fore  the  meeting,  with  the  hope  expressed 
at  similar  gatherings  would  be  arranged 
be  held,  on  one  of  the  evenings  mentioned 
the  circular,  in  each  of  the  meetings  in 
indon  and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings.  The 
iend  who  sends  the  circular  ends  his 
companying  note  with  these  words,  "what 
ly  come  next  no  one  can  tell."  Omitting 
o  paragraphs,  the  circular  is  as  follows: 

A  United  Call  to  Prayer. 
Arising  out  of  a  concern  of  the  Friends'  Prayer 
igue,  and  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
ier-mentioncd  Committees,  Gatherings  for  Prayer 
ve  been  arranged  to  be  held  at  Devonshire  House 
ring  the  4th  and  5th  of  First  Month,  1911.  It  is 
led  that  members  of  London  and  Dublin  Yearly 
setings  will  embrace  this  opportunity  of  unitedly 
king  to  know  the  Divine  will,  both  as  regards  our 
irtcomings  and  failures,  and  concerning  the  door 
service  now  open  before  us. 

The  Evangelization  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
>reme  Commission  of  our  Risen  Lord  to  his 
urch,  becomes  possible  only  as  his  people  experi- 
e  living  and  effectual  union  with  Him  to  whom 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  given. 
iy  sincere  and  humble  hearted  prayer  together, 
|  various  objects  at  which  Christian  workers  aim 
5  their  separateness,  and  are  fused  into  one. 
der  and  deeper  sympathies  are  awakened,  work 
which  others  have  been  called  assumes  a  new  im- 
tance,  and  misunderstandings  fade  away  in  the 
sence  of  Him  who  owns  the  allegiance  of  all. 
t  is  under  a  sense  of  the  need  of  united  prayer 
t  we  desire  earnestly  to  encourage  Friends  to 
ke  a  special  effort  to  attend  these  gatherings,  be- 
^ng  that  the  outcome  will  be  a  large  increase  of 
ssing  on  the  work  of  our  Society  at  home  and 
oad. 


(Committees  signing): — Friends'  Prayer  League 
Committee;  Friends'  Home  Mission  and  Extension 
Committee;  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association; 
Friends'  Temperance  Union;  Friends'  Tract  Asso- 
ciation; Missionary  Helpers'  Union;  Anti-Opium 
Committee;  Friends'  Peace  Committee;  Friends' 
Armenian  Mission;  Friends'  Work  in  France; 
Friends'  Brittany  Mission;  Friends'  Christ ain  Fel- 
lowship Union;  Young  Friends'  Association  (Ire- 
land); Irish  Home  Missions'  Committee;  Wood- 
brooke  Council;  Friends'  Japan  Medical  Mission; 
Bedford  Institute  Association;  Friends'  First-Day 
School  Association;  Friends'  Association  for  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Purity,  and  Anti-Slavery  Com- 
mittee. 

Commendations  of  these  proposed  "Gather- 
ings for  Prayer"  have  appeared  in  each  of  the 
three  English  periodicals  bearing  the  name 
Friend,  and  in  none  of  them  has  been  seen  any 
suggestion  that  the  proposed  course  might  not 
be  fully  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  our 
Society.  Our  correspondent  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever, seems  to  intimate  that  it  is  such  an  in- 
novation as  to  cause  him  to  feel  that  "  no  one 
can  tell "  "  what  may  come  next."  1 1  may  be 
that  the  appointment  of  such  special  days  for 
prayer  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of 
Friends  in  Great  Britain,  but  that  the  Friend 
in  Ireland  has  been  remote  from  such  special 
activities,  and  has  not  before  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  them.  In  what  is  known  as  the 
"Friends'  Church,"  in  America,  the  "prayer 
meeting"  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
institution  as  the  pastor  or  music. 

The  subject  of  prayer  is  of  such  vital  in- 
terest to  spiritual  Christianity,  and  yet  so 
deeply  spiritual  in  its  significance  and  inter- 
pretation, that  whenever  the  writer  ap- 
proaches it,  he  seems  to  hear  the  command: 
"  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

Prayer,  in  its  highest  signification  to  the 
Christian,  is  undoubtedly  communion  with 
God  in  the  spirit  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  evidently  much  more  than 
"the  soul's  sincere  desire,  uttered  or  un- 
expressed;" for  the  heart  that  desires  may 
be  evil,  and  its  sincere  desire  be  correspond- 
ingly wrong.  And  even  if  the  heart  be  right 
with  God — sanctified  by  his  grace — yet  the 
declaration  is  true,  "we  know  not  how  to 
pray  as  we  ought."  True  prayer  must  be 
in  "the  mind  of  the  Spirit"  and  "according 
to  the  will  of  God."  How  important  then 
that  the  "Spirit  himself  make  intercession 
for  us"  and  through  us  to  God.  If  "the 
soul's  sincere  desire"  is  that  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  inspired — begotten.— then  is  it 
true  prayer,  whether  it  be  "unexpressed," 


or  expressed  in  "  the  falling  of  a  tear,"  "  the 
upward  glancing  of  an  eye,"  the  groan  or 
the  sigh.  Then  it  is  produced  by  "the 
motion  of  a  hidden  fire"  (Divine)  "that 
trembles  in  the  breast." 

Our  Lord  enjoined  the  praying  which  is 
done  in  secret — the  closet,  the  heart — rather 
than  that  which  is  done  before  men  in  the 
public  assemblies.  This  direction,"  But  thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thine  inner 
chamber,  and  having  shut  thy  door,  pray 
to  thy  Father  who  is  in  secret"  (R.  V.), 
should  not  be  understood  to  forbid  the  right 
exercise  of  vocal  prayer  in  the  worshiping 
congregation.  It  was  a  rebuke  of  that  kind 
of  praying,  which,  like  the  alms-giving  and 
fasting  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  was 
done  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  men,  to  "  have 
glory  of  men." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  "  Prayer  Leagues," 
"Prayer  Meetings"  and  "Prayer  Days" 
tend  to  rob  the  church  and  the  meeting  for 
worship  of  their  proper  function  and  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Is  not  the  church  a 
prayer  league  and  every  meeting  for  wor- 
ship a  prayer  meeting?  Can  the  spirit  of 
prayer  be  commanded  by  us  at  will? 

The  contrast  between  that  view  of  prayer 
which  finds  expression  in  leagues,  meetings 
and  days,  and  that  held  by  our  early  Friends 
may  readily  be  seen  by  the  following  quota- 
tions:— 

Concerning  Prayer. 
Prayer  is  the  breathing  of  the  living  child 
to  the  Father  of  life  in  that  spirit  which 
quickened  it,  which  giveth  it  the  right  sense 
of  its  wants  and  suitable  cries  proportionable 
to  its  state,  in  the  proper  season  thereof. 
So  that  mark:  Prayer  is  wholly  out  of  the 
will  of  the'  creature,  wholly  out  of  the  time 
of  the  creature,  wholly  out  of  the  power  of 
the  creature,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Father,  who 
is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  giveth  forth 
breathings  of  life  to  his  child  at  his  pleasure. 

Isaac  Penington. 

"This  is  the  worship  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians came  to,  and  were  exercised  in;  they 
prayed  in  the  spirit,  not  at  any  set  time,  or 
appointed  place  only,  according  to  the  ex- 
hortations, pray  always,  pray  continually, 
pray  without  ceasing;  I  will  that  men  pray 
everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands  without 
wrath  or  doubting;  breathing  to  the  Lord  in 
spirit,  though  never  a  word  be  uttered;  in 
the  closet  when  the  door  is  shut,  the  Lord 
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heareth  and  answereth  this  prayer.  And 
many  times  they  were,  and  are  also  led  forth 
to  pray  in  words  publicly,  but  mostly  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  in  the  behalf  of  others, 
as  Christ  Jesus  did."— William  Shewen. 

XXI.    Concerning  Prayer. 

Quest.  What  is  the  true  Prayer? 

Answ.  The  breathings  which  arise  from 
the  true  birth,  from  the  living  sense  which 
God  gives  to  the  true  birth;  these  are  the 
true  prayer.  There  is  a  Spirit  of  prayer  and 
supplication  given  by  God  to  his  children  to 
wrestle  and  prevail  with  him  by.  All  prayer 
that  arises  from  and  is  given  by  that  Spirit 
is  true  prayer;  all  other  prayer  is  not  right 
and  true,  but  at  best  an  imitation  of  the  true. 
"  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought ; 
but  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us 
with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered." 
Mark:  The  very  groanings  that  come  from 
God's  Spirit,  from  his  breathing  and  work 
upon  the  heart,  are  right  prayers  in  God's 
sight;  but  other  sighs  and  groans  are  not 
so."— Isaac  Penington. 


Plea  for  a  Peaceful  Policy. 

As  a  committee  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  Charles  S.  Carter  and 
Alfred  C.  Garrett  visited  Washington  last 
week  and  had  a  personal  interview  with 
President  Taft.  They  were  accompanied  to 
the  White  House  and  introduced  to  the 
President  by  Congressman  Butler  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.  The  object  of  the  visit  was 
to  present  to  the  President  the  following 
address  of  the  Representative  Meeting: 

From  the  Representatives  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  for  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware 

To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States: — As  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  feel  ourselves 
called  to  advocate  His  rule  at  this  important 
juncture  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation.  Our 
governmental  action,  while  growing  nearer 
Christian  standards,  is  not  yet  wholly  in 
accord  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ.  We 
are  convinced  that  nowhere  is  it  farther  from 
Him  than  in  the  increasing  armaments,  and 
immense  expenditures  therefor  which  now 
obtain. 

We  especially  deplore  at  the  present  hour 
the  proposal  to  fortify  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  action  will  at  once  place  that  costly 
and  invaluable  work  among  possessions 
debatable  by  force  of  arms,  a  mark  and  a 
prize  to  be  sought  by  violence  as  soon  as 
opportunity  occurs. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  many  economies 
of  Government  are  being  instituted,  we  can 
but  profoundly  regret  the  vast  expense  which 
must  be  added,  in  order  to  construct,  equip 
and  maintain  new  fortifications  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  finally  to  man  them  by  a  large 
increase  of  the  army,  with  all  its  added 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  And  this  is 
proposed  when  already  the  unparalleled  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  our 
Government  is  being  devoted  to  warlike 


purposes,  past  and  present.  We  believe  this 
use  of  money  is  neither  just  to  the  people, 
whose  it  is,  nor  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
whose  stewards  we  all  should  be. 

An  example  of  disinterested  service  to 
humanity  was  given  by  the  United  States  in 
organizing  an  independent  Government  in 
Cuba  instead  of  annexing  the  Island.  We 
do  not  approve  the  war  measures  by  which 
control  of  Cuba  was  obtained,  but  being  in 
control,  we  feel  that  our  Government  labored 
generously  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  people 
of  that  Island. 

We  urge  that  this  policy  be  continued  by 
similar  disinterested  service  to  mankind  in 
Panama  by  opening  the  Canal  to  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  the  world.  Our  motives  will 
assuredly  be  subject .  to  suspicion,  as  not 
being  disinterested,  if  we  fortify  the  Zone 
of  the  Canal. 

To  disarm  all  suspicion  of  self-interest,  and 
secure  the  future  from  abuse  of  power,  let 
us  refrain  from  fortifying  the  Canal,  and 
secure  its  neutrality  by  international  treaty 
only,  much  as  was  done  with  the  Suez  Canal. 

Moreover  "under  the  Hague  Convention 
the  Nations  are  now  under  bonds  not  to 
bombard  unfortified  coast  towns,  ports, 
etc.,"  but  if  we  fortify  the  terminals  of  the 
Canal,  it  at  once  becomes  exposed  to  attack, 
indeed  invites  attack. 

In  a  word  we  feel  convinced  that  the 
modern  method  of  attaining  that  which  we 
profess,  the  honorable  and  righteous  method, 
as  well  as  the  most  economical,  is  firmly  to 
establish  the  neutrality  of  the  Panama  Canal 
by  treaty  among  the  Powers. 

We  would  also  earnestly  represent  the 
desirability  of  concluding  a  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain  to  submit  to  arbitration  all 
causes  of  dispute  without  excepting  cases 
of  "  Honor,"  regretting  as  we  do  the  defeat 
of  such  a  measure  in  our  Senate  when  last 
submitted  to  it  by  the  British  Government. 
May  our  Senate  consider  its  responsibility 
in  the  sight  of  God  before  again  obstructing  a 
measure  of  such  vital  importance  for  the 
World's  Peace. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  will  use 
your  efforts  to  make  the  action  of  our  people 
through  their  Government  more  nearly  in 
accord  with  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Representative 
Meeting, 

George  M.  Comfort,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  304  Arch  Street, 
First  Month  6th,  1911. 


Sharing  Christ's  Burden. — In  the  New 
Testament  much  is  said  about  suffering  with 
Christ.  Some  people  are  called  to  suffer  for 
Christ,  but  it  is  still  better  to  suffer  with 
Him.  This  is  the  way  we  are  to  take  part  in 
his  great  work.  Nearly  every  great  work 
involves  much  suffering.  Jesus  suffered  even 
unto  death  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of 
the  world.  His  followers  are  called  in  a 
sense  to  reproduce  his  life,  passion  and  death. 
This  is  no  doubt  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
Paul,  when  he  said:  "  If  we  suffer  with  Him, 
we  shall  also  reign  with  Him."  Willingness 
to  suffer  with  Jesus  is  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences that  we  are  the  children  of  God. — 
Reformed  Church  Record. 


Perfect  Faith. 

' '  Have  faith  in  God."— Jesus.    Mark  xi :  22 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  met  in  Scotlid 
a  dear  old  lady,  a  Friend,  who  graphic 
related  an  incident  that  occurred  long  ko 
when  she  was  a  little  child.  Her  father  as 
taking  his  family  to  America.  The  sr  ill 
vessel  had  just  left  Scotland.  A  fierce  st<  fn 
arose  which  threatened  to  dash  the  l|ul 
bark  on  the  surrounding  rocks  of  their 
tive  land.  The  passengers,  locked  belfcr,, 
were  in  agony  expecting  every  minute  tcjpe 
lost  in  the  seething  breakers.  Suddenlylie 
little  child  felt  a  strong  impulse  of  great  <li- 
fidence  in  God.  Under  its  influence  she  sag 
a  short  hymn  of  prayerful  trust  that  had  tin 
taught  her  by  her  devout  mother.  The  eirt 
on  the  terrorized  hearers  was  magical.  She 
tears  and  repinings  ceased.  Almost  immBi- 
ately  the  wind  changed  and,  most  unexpit- 
edly,  the  ship  drifted  out  into  the  open  wfler 
where  safety  was  assured.  To  this  day  I  an 
see  before  me  the  charming  and  vivaciis 
countenance  of  the  venerable  woman  Is, 
with  moistened  eyes,  she  added,  "  since  sat 
time  I  have  never  doubted  the  care  and  |ve 
of  my  Heavenly  Father." 

To  very  few  of  us  is  granted  such  a  rem  Ik- 
able  experience  of  continued  Christian  fcjh. 
Yet  this  simple  narrative  illustrates  he 
delightful  possibilities  of  unshaken  truspj 
the  Divine  power  that,  after  all,  controlsfte 
issues  of  life  and  death.  Does  the  Christiws 
Lord  ask  Him  to  unreservedly  place  alius 
faith  in  Him?  Is  it  not  true  that  only  vm 
we  do  so  we  find  how  very  real,  and  str  k 
God  is?  Does  He  not  tell  us  that  we  are  Hi 
our  own — we  are  bought  with  a  price?  |f 
we  are  not  our  own  are  we  not  his?  Car  fee 
forget,  or  neglect,  his  own?  Does  Heiiot 
love  and  cherish  us  to  the  full?  So,  vln 
outward  conditions  discourage,  let  us  n 
over  and  beyond  them  to  the  Infinite  p(i»er 
that  will  not  permit  any  circumstanceloi 
befall  us  but  what  are  really  for  our  giid. 

The  sort  of  faith  that  confides  in  the  kfp- 
ing  power  of  God,  and  submits  to  Him  ir  |he 
needs  and  detail  of  daily  life,  is  not  supelti- 
tion,  egotism,  or  irrationalism.  It  is  She 
purest  sanity  and  common  sense."  Itjl'es 
hope  to  the  despondent,  strength  to  the  w  tk, 
courage  to  the  fearful,  and  enriches  eprt 
legitimate  pleasure  of  life.  If  "all  trgj 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  jvei 
God"  can  we  not  keep  in  good  heart  a^he; 
common  lot  of  men  befalls  us?  Just  as  eH 
thought  or  act  of  unbelief  weakens  its! 
tim  and  leaves  him  more  unsteady  i n the 
swirl  of  events,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  ('ill 
every  sentiment  or  act  of  faith  strengien 
him  and,  with  larger  vision,  help  him  to  pr- 
mount  the  difficulties  that  may  strew  iiis 
pathway.  One  act  of  faith  leads  to  ano  pr. 
Thus  is  forged  the  invisible  chain  that  tjds 
us  to  the  Saviour  and  his  peace — pos:  |>ly 
for  long  years — as  was  the  case  with  my  jed 
friend. 

The  lights  and  shadows  of  life  are  rjde 
more  beautiful  by  an  unshaken  adherencco, 
and  trust  in,  the  loving  Father  of  us  .11. 
There  is  nothing  so  reasonable  and  gocin 
all  the  world  as  perfect  faith  in  God. 

Wm.  C.  AlleI 


Let  the  new  year  be  a  year  of  service  to <  i< 
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SOMETIME,  SOMEWHERE. 

Jnanswered  yet?  The  prayer  your  lips  have  pleaded 
In  agony  of  heart  these  many  years? 

)oes  faith  begin  to  fail?   Is  hope  departing? 
And  think  you  all  in  vain  those  falling  tears? 

lay  not  the  Father  has  not  heard  your  prayer! 

rou  shall  have  your  desire,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Jnanswered  yet?  Though  when  you  first  presented 
This  one  petition  at  the  Father's  throne, 

t  seemed  you  could  not  wait  the  time  of  asking 
So  urgent  was  your  heart  to  make  it  known. 

'hough  years  have  passed  since  then,  do  not  despair; 

'he  Lord  will  answer  you,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Inanswered  yet?   Nay,  do  not  say  "ungranted;" 

Perhaps  your  part  is  not  yet  wholly  done; 
'he  work  began  when  first  your  prayer  was  uttered, 

And  God  will  finish  what  He  has  begun, 
t  you  will  keep  the  incense  burning  there, 
[is  glory  you  shall  see,  sometime,  somewhere. 

fnanswered  yet?  Faith  cannot  be  unanswered; 

Her  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  Rock; 

mid  the  wildest  storms  she  stands  undaunted, 

Nor  quails  before  the  loudest  thunder  shock, 
he  knows  Omnipotence  has  heard  her  prayer, 
nd  cries,  "It  shall  be  done,"  sometime,  somewhere. 

U  nknown. 

Friends  in  Prance. 

(Continued  from  Page  227.) 

Chapter  III. 

The  French  Friends. 

In  1788  there  came,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
longenies  several  English  Friends  and 
)me  from  America:  George  and  Sarah 
)illwyn,  Mary  Dudley,  Robert  and  Sarah 
Irubb,  John  Eliott,'  from  London,  and  A. 
ellamy.  They  were  welcomed  with  a 
Dod-will  that  moved  them  to  tears.  All 
le  village  was  astir.  Sarah  Grubb,  in  her 
3urnal  published  in  1796,  tells  of  this  re- 
iption  so  very  pleasant.  Even  people 
ho  were  not  members  of  the  little  sect 
:ceived  them  and  lodged  them.  They 
eld  meetings  with  their  new-found  breth- 
:n  and,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the 
venty-sixth  of  Fifth  Mo.,  that  is  to  say,  some 
ays  after  their  arrival,  the  little  community 
ecame  a  part  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
hey  spent  two  weeks  there,  visiting  the 
2ighboring  villages.  Calvisson,  Fontanes, 
odognan,  St.  Gilles,  etc.  One  of  their 
referred  guides  was  a  young  man,  intelli- 
:nt,  devout  and  better  educated  than  his 
Hows,  Louis  Antoine  Majolier,  of  whose 
ork  at  Congenies  I  shall  have  something 
1  say  later. 

fn  distributing  Quaker  books  and  in 
itiating  into  the  new  principles  the  mem- 
irs  of  the  little  Society,  the  Friends  be- 
ime  better  acquainted  with  its  past  history, 
hey  objected  very  decidedly  when  they 
und  that  the  meetings  had  always  been 
;ld  behind  closed  doors,  and  they  held 
itherings  to  which  everybody  was  in- 
ted.  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  at- 
nded  in  great  numbers. 
But  could  we  blame  the  Gonfleurs  for 
tying  held  their  meetings  in  secret?  The 
diet  of  Tolerance  had  just  been  passed  by 
irliament  (twenty-seventh  First  Mo.,  1788), 
'en  it  did  not  grant  freedom  for  public 
Drship  to  the  Protestants,  and  we  know 
e  conditions  that  had  prevailed  pre- 
ously.    Up  until  that  time  the  members 

the  little  sect  had  been  obliged  to  have 
eir  marriages  sanctioned  by  the  priests 
d  their  children  baptized  at  a  Roman 


Church.  We  have  quantities  of  instances 
of  this.  As  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
Protestants  these  acts  were  nothing  in  their 
eyes  but  civil  requirements.  Their  fear 
made  them  submissive  to  the  hard  laws. 

They  observed  silence  in  their  meetings, 
preparing  themselves  for  inspiration  by 
sighs  and  tears  and  the  quoting  of  Scripture 
in  a  monotone.  In  general  they  did  not 
attach  a  prophetic  sense  to  the  word  "in 
spiration" — "they  understood  by  that  term 
the  inward  movings  of  Grace."  Occa- 
sionally, the  whole  time  of  the  meeting 
would  pass  by  in  uninterrupted  silence. 
They  had  Monthly  meetings  in  which  they 
concerned  themselves  with  their  poor  breth- 
ren and  with  the  conduct  of  each  member. 

A  letter,  written  by  Mary  Dudley,  during 
the  stay  of  some  days  which  she  made  at 
Congenies,  notes  the  astonishment  which 
Friends  felt  upon  attending  a  meeting  of 
their  new  brethren  for  the  first  time.  They 
had  no  idea  that  there  would  be  so  close  an 
analogy  to  their  own  gatherings. 

The  English  Friends  did  however  ask 
certain  changes  of  their  adherents.  They 
recommended  them  not  to  doff  the  hat  to 
anyone  in  greeting,  to  "thee  and  thou" 
everybody,  and  to  adopt  clothes  of  a  plain 
color.  Docile  in  these  lessons,  the  French 
Quakers  attired  themselves  like  the  strang- 
ers; the  men  wore  brown,  the  women  gave 
up  their  ornaments  and  laces  and  dressed 
in  drab.  They  also  adopted  the  practice 
of  using  "thee"  and  "thou;"  still,  some 
allowed  themselves  certain  liberties  when 
addressing  people  of  importance  who  were 
not  of  their  fold,  but  in  so  doing  they  ap- 
peared very  uneasy.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  numbers  among  them  refused 
to  bear  arms;  they  did  patrol  duty,  carrying 
stout  sticks 

This  first  visit  of  English  Friends  had 
indeed  produced  a  deep  impression,  and  was 
to  be  long  and  fondly  remembered.  The 
departure  of  the  Friends  was  a  genuine 
affliction.  They  regretted  only  one  thing, 
and  that  was  their  inability  to  converse 
more  freely  with  their  French  brethren 
The  latter,  they  said,  could  speak  only  their 
Provenc-al  dialect  and  understood  French 
very  imperfectly.  It  is  certain  that  they 
were  at  that  time  very  ignorant,  but  it  is 
also  probable  that  the  French  as  spoken  by 
the  English  was  quite  difficult  to  understand. 
Fortunately,  a  school  was  going  to  be 
founded  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  kind 
offices  of  the  Friends.  They  also  set  up,  a 
little  later,  a  sort  of  First-day  School — the 
first  one  at  Congenies. 

Upon  his  return  from  England  in  1791, 
Louis  Antoine  Majolier  opened  the  school 
at  Congenies;  he  had  gone  to  London  to 
complete  his  instruction  upon  Friends' 
principles.  Antoine  Majolier  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  figures 
in  the  little  Society.  He  was  twenty  years 
old  when  he  signed  the  letter  addressed  to 
"the  virtuous  Fox."  His  studies  in  the 
law  had  prepared  him  to  become  a  notary, — 
he  did  not  do  it  because  he  was  never  willing 
to  consent   to  marrying  a  Catholic,  the 


daughter  of  his  patron,  who  would  however 

have  enriched  him  with  an  important  office.  I  and  loving  in    this  union, 
Soon  afterwards  his  marriage  took  place  should  separate  them." 


with  Marie  Brun  of  Fontanes,  whose 
family  was,  like  his  own,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  faithful  of  the  little  society  of  the 
Vannage.  He  himself  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  community, 
and  during  a  period  of  fifty-four  years, 
giving  a  remarkable  example  of  righteous- 
ness and  integrity,  he  preached  the  Gospel 
to  his  brothers.  But  the  work  to  which 
he  consecrated  himself  more  particularly 
was  the  education  and  instruction  of  his 
fellow-believers. 

Congenies  had  become  the  centre  of  the 
little  Society  of  Friends,  and  here  it  was  that 
they  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
it  was  here  also  that  the  meeting-house 
was  soon  to  be  built.  Majolier  was  going 
to  hold  his  school  here  and  for  a  half  cen- 
tury to  receive  the  English  Friends  with  a 
welcome  which  all  their  Journals  recall  in 
the  warmest  terms.  After  his  death  even, 
his  home  was  for  years  the  hospitable 
stopping-place  for  Friends. 

He  taught  likewise  other  Protestant 
children;  each  pupil  paid  but  five  cents  a 
month  (!);  some  came  from  afar  and  for 
them  was  organized  a  boarding  department. 
The  teaching  of  the  school  had  a  salutary 
influence;  it  continued  until  the  middle  of 
last  century.  Majolier  did  not  have,  at 
first,  all  the  encouragement  which  he  de- 
served. He  had  to  struggle  against  preju- 
dices which  would  have  discouraged  him, 
had  he  not  had  the  strong  conviction  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a  work  worth  while  and 
the  help  extended  by  Friends  in  England  to 
whom  he  wrote  frequently. 

He  received  from  them  long  letters  in- 
tended for  the  edifying  of  his  brethren. 
I  came  upon  one  of  them  addressed  by  a 
London  Friend  to  "The  little  Society  of 
Friends  of  Congenies  and  vicinity  who 
believe  in  the  spiritual  teachings  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  and  which 
is  entitled:  "Some  reflections  which  have 
been  suggested  to  me  in  my  silent  medita- 
tions upon  the  pernicious  practice  of  tale- 
bearing and  detraction." 

Already  the  French  Friends  had  ceased 
to  have  their  marriages  sanctioned  by  the 
priest,  they  solemnized  them  in  their  own 
meetings.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
dated  twenty-sixth  of  First  Month,  1790. 
It  is  the  marriage  of  Jean  Benezet  of  Con- 
genies with  Marie  Blatiere,  of  Nius.  The 
certificate  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  not 
the  first:  "As  is  customary  with  us,  the 
Christian  people  gathered  under  the  name 
of  Friends,  and  known  under  the  appella- 
tion Quakers,"  etc.  .  .  .  The  husband, 
Jean  Benezet,  had  already  presented  him- 
self, the  sixth  of  Ninth  Month,  1789,  be- 
fore a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  and  had 
made  known  his  intentions  of  marriage 
with  Marie  Blatiere,  "the  Divine  will  and 
the  mind  of  the  said  meeting  permitting." 
"n  the  presence  of  their  relatives  and  of 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Society, 
Jean  Benezet  and  Marie  Blatiere  "solemn- 
zed  their  indissoluble  union."  They  took 
each  other  by  the  hand,  promising  "with 
Divine  assistance,  to  love  one  another 
during  all  their  life  together,  to  be  faithful 

until  death 
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Antoine  Majolier  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  this  wedding  certificate.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  clerk  of  the  little  meeting  and, 
thanks  to  him,  many  valuable  bits  of  in- 
formation have  been  preserved. 

In  1797,  the  Quakers  received  a  visit 
from  William  Savery  and  David  Sands, 
who  remained  several  weeks  with  the 
Majoliers.  They  visited  all  the  neighbor- 
ing hamlets  of  Congenies  and  were  greatly 
struck  with  the  country.  They  held  a 
meeting  the  twenty-first  of  Third  Month.  In 
his  Journal  W.  Savery  reports  the  testimony 
of  an  old  man,  Pierre  Rabinel,  who  remem- 
bered well  that  their  sect  had  existed  for 
more  than  sixty  years. 

The  Friends  of  Congenies  had  upon  sev- 
eral occasions  visits  from  Stephen  Grellet. 
This  celebrated  Friend  arrived  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Vannage  the  tenth  of  Ninth  Mo., 
1807.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  of 
French  origin  but  it  was  in  America  that  he 
was  converted  and  became  a  Friend.  His 
life  was  passed  in  doing  good,  he  was  one 
of  the  Quakers  "intoxicated  with  the  love 
of  humanity."  He  did  not  waste  a  moment 
at  Congenies  and  busied  himself  actively 
with  the  little  band,  visiting  every  family, 
and  holding  meetings  to  which  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  invited.  Under  date 
of  the  sixth  of  Tenth  Month,  he  wrote, 
"Proposing  to  leave  Congenies  tomorrow, 
I  passed  the  whole  day  in  making  farewell 
visits.  We  were  all  under  a  spirit  of  sorrow 
and  at  the  same  time  of  gratitude  to  the 
Lord;  prostrated  before  our  beloved  Re- 
deemer, we  blessed  Him  for  having  granted 
us  until  the  end,  the  grace  of  feeling  our- 
selves surrounded  and  held  up  by  His  Love. 
The  parting  is  hard  for  some  among  us;  1 
am  especially  cast  down  at  having  to  leave 
several  young  brethren,  in  whose  hearts 
the  word  of  the  Lord  seems  to  have  done 
a  serious  work.  May  God  cause  these 
young  plants  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  for 
His  glory!" 

Stephen  Grellet  returned  to  Congenies  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Ninth  Month,  181 3.  He  held 
numerous  and  affecting  meetings,  tears 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  all  his  listeners.  Ac- 
companied by  Majolier,  he  went  as  far 
as  Saint-Hippolyte.  At  Nimes,  he  spoke 
in  a  fashion  so  compelling  before  an  audi- 
ence called  together  by  a  pious  Moravian, 
that  the  police  sent  by  the  prefect  to  arrest 
him,  did  not  dare  to  accomplish  their  com- 
mission. The  prefect,  better  informed,  did 
not  disturb  the  indefatigable  preacher. 

About  1814,  Evan  Reese,  a  Friend,  spent 
several  months  at  Congenies  with  the  Ma- 
joliers. He  gave  lessons  in  English  to  the 
young  sons  of  his  host  and  took  a  lively  and 
active  interest  in  the  school". 

The  year  following  brought  other  visitors: 
Elizabeth  Coggeshall,  Sarah  Hustler,  Ben- 
jamin Seebohm  and  Joseph  Marriage.  The 
last  named  became  a  diligent  correspondent 
of  Majolier's.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  Friend  who  dwelt  at  Marseilles  and  who 
came  very  often  to  see  Congenies  Quakers, 
J.  S.  Mollett.  He  acted  as  interpreter  for 
the  English. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  other  Friends 
arrived:  A.  R.  Barclay,  and  his  cousin 
Priscilla  Gurney,  a  younger  sister  of  Eliza- 


beth Fry.  This  young  girl  spoke  in  French 
in  several  of  the  meetings  and  her  words 
produced  a  deep  impression. 

About  two  years  later,  in  181 7,  William 
Allen  accompanied  to  Congenies  Hannah 
Field,  Elizabeth  Barker,  Josiah  Forster  and 
Daniel  Hanbury.  William  Allen  busied 
himself  with  the  little  school  and  reorgan- 
ized it.  He  brought  back  to  London  with 
him  one  of  the  daughters  of  Antoine  Ma- 
jolier, the  young  Christine.  She  received  in 
England  an  excellent  education  which  was 
to  prepare  her  for  the  missionary  labors  in 
which  she  took  part.  Her  "Memoirs"  ex- 
press the  joy  she  felt  upon  the  occasion  of 
each  one  of  her  visits  to  her  father's  home, 
for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in 
England.  She  made  numerous  journeys 
into  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland:  and 
interpreted  for  the  Friends  who  went  with 
her.  She  married,  in  1847,  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  Robert 
Alsop. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Visit  to  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: 

I  was  a  visitor  at  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  with  a  concern  to  attend  that  meet- 
ing and  some  of  the  subordinate  meetings; 
also  to  visit  some  of  the  families. 

This  concern  had  rested  with  me  for  some 
years  past,  but  the  way  did  not  open  to 
accomplish  the  visit  until  last  fall,  when  it 
was  opened  in  a  remarkable  manner.  On 
account  of  my  advanced  age,  in  my  eighty- 
sixth  year,  and  being  dull  of  hearing,  I 
could  not  travel  from  here  to  North  Carolina 
without  a  companion.  So  it  pleased  God  to 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  young  Friend  to 
accompany  me.  But  this  young  Friend  was 
a  business  man  and  thought  he  could  not 
give  up  business  long  enough  to  make  such 
a  visit.  So  he  was  brought  down  to  his  bed 
with  rheumatism  and  was  made  to  see  that 
if  he  went  he  would  get  well,  so  he  gave  up 
his  will  to  the  Lord's  will  and  began  to  im- 
prove and  was  able  to  start  when  the  time 
came,  and  soon  got  well  and  strong. 

I  attended  all  the  various  sittings  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  first  meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  was  one  of  marked  interest. 
When  the  hour  came  there  was  a  gathering 
together  of  the  Lord's  servants  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south,  some  coming  one  thousand 
and  some  two  thousand  miles  to  do  the  work 
their  Master  had  appointed  them.  Many 
of  us  did  not  know  the  others  would  be  there 
yet  we  met  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,  for 
the  one  purpose  of  worshiping  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Almost  immediately  there  was  a 
silence  that  covered  the  whole  meeting  and 
the  precious  unity  that  was  felt  brought 
many  to  tears.  I  think  it  will  do  to  say  that 
this  feeling  prevailed  through  all  the  various 
sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  last  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
was  even  a  more  favored  meeting  than  the 
first.  Many  words  of  encouragement  were 
handed  forth  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
dry  eye  in  the  house.  Every  cup  was  full 
to  overflowing  and  His  love  flowed  from 
vessel  to  vessel.   Oh!  that  all  our  meetings 


might  be  held  in  such  life  and  power;  r 
then  would  there  be  a  wonderful  growth  10 
the  church.   I  visited  all  the.  meetings  of 
Conservative  Friends  in  North  Carolina 
cept  one. 

There  seems  to  be  a  concern  to  get  b; 
to  the  liberty  of  true  spiritual  wors 
throughout  the  State.  I  believe  if  Friei 
are  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  early  Frie 
in  a  waiting  and  a  spiritual  worship  tl|y 
will  be  the  means  of  wiping  out  the  formally 
of  worship  and  of  a  paid  ministry  in  a  gr 
measure. 

The  young  people  seemed  to  be  mill 
interested  and  some  of  them  have  given  0 
to  be  servants  of  the  Most  High.  Even  sc 
of  the  children  manifest  an  interest  t 
shows  that  they  have  heard  the  Mast 
voice.     I  wish  to  encourage  every  c 
whether  man,  woman  or  child,  to  pay  cl 
heed  to  the  gentle  intimations  of  God  11 
their  hearts;  for  it  is  only  as  we  are  fait!  il 
in  the  little  things  that  there  can  be 
growth  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  days  of  early  Friends  it  was  no 
common  thing  for  children  to  come  fort! 
the  ministry  while  in  their  teens,  and  I  fi 
believe  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  w 
the  Gospel  will  be  poured  forth  from  I 
lips  of  the  children;  then  will  there  bb 
growth  in  the  church  such  as  we  have  ne|r 
seen. 


Elwood  Cartei 


Plainfield,  Indiana, 
First  Month  16,  1911. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Asbestos  in  the  United  States. —  m 
United  States  has  for  years  led  all  01B 
countries  in  the  manufacture  of  asbebs 
goods,  but  until  recently  all  the  raw  asbe  os 
used  has  been  imported  from  Canada,  wlirei 
there  are  nineteen  quarries  and  mills,  ha>lig 
a  capacity  of  8,250  tons  of  rock  a  day  m 
employing  in  summer  more  than  3  H 
persons 

A  feature  of  the  asbestos  industry  of  il 
was  a  combination  of  Canadian  produ'rsl 
in  the  Amalgamated  Asbestos  Corpora  w 
(Ltd.)  and  the  formation  of  the  Internati<||j 
Asbestos  Association,  an  organization  inc 
ing  mine  owners  in  Canada  and  manu 
turers  in  the  United  States. 

No  asbestos  of  the  higher  grade  (serj 
tine  asbestos,  or  chrysotile)  was  mined  in 
United  States  until  1908,  but  in  that  I 
Vermont  produced  some  chrysotile  anc 
1909  mined  a  larger  quantity,  amountinM 
nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  Canadian  <  fcj 
put.  Chrysotile  asbestos  has  been  mine  tin! 
small  quantities  in  Wyoming  during  m 
present  year. 

Asbestos  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  ino  » 
bustible,  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  e  "m 
tricity,  and  is  not  affected  by  dampness 
that  it  is  applied  to  many  purposes.  I 
used  for  building  material,  pipe  coveri: 
shingles,  insulating  tapes  and  boards, 
proof  ropes  and  curtains,  packing  for  l| 
proof  safes,  and  packing  for  steam  engi 
as  well  as  in  paint  and  cement. 

Report  by  the  Geological  Survei  - 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey  H 
just  published  a  report  on  the  productioi  i 
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sbestos  in  1909,  by  J.  S.  Diller,  showing  the 
iroduction,  imports,  prices,  and  trade  con- 
litions  during  the  year  as  well  as  the  foreign 
>roduction  and  trade  conditions.  The  re- 
tort contains  also  notes  on  the  known  as- 
lestos  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

In  1909  the  production  of  asbestos  in  Ver- 
nont  was  200  per  cent,  and  that  of  Georgia 
bout  25  per  cent,  more  than  in  1908.  .  .  . 
-U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Press  Bulletin. 


Pennsylvania  Anthracite. — The  ship- 
lents  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  for  the 
leven  months  from  First  Month  1st  to 
Eleventh  Month  30th,  19 10,  as  reported  to 
lie  Bureau  of  Anthracite  Coal  Statistics,  of 
'hiladelphia,  amounted  to  58,674,208  long 
Dns.  It  is  estimated  that  the  shipments  dur- 
lg  Twelfth  Month  approximated  5,700,000 
3ns,  making  the  total  shipments  (exclusive 
f  the  production  of  Sullivan  County)  64,- 
74,200  tons.  The  quantity  of  anthracite 
}ld  to  local  trade  each  year  is  about  1,500,- 
00  tons;  the  colliery  consumption — that  is, 
le  coal  used  in  the  operation  of  the  mines — 
.  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  production, 
'he  Sullivan  County  mines  produced  ap- 
roximately  500,000  long  tons,  so  that  the 
)tal  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  191  o  is  estimated  to  have  been 
5,975,000  long  tons,  as  compared  with 
2,468,464  long  tons  in  1909  and  74,347,102 
>ng  tons  in  1908.  • 

The  statistics  for  the  last  few  years  indi- 
ite  that  any  decided  increase  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  anthracite  coal  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ected.  Anthracite  is  becoming  more  and 
lore  a  luxury,  and  this  tendency  will  con- 
nue  and  be  more  pronounced  until  the 
lines  are  exhausted.  The  comparatively 
:stricted  area  in  which  anthracite  is  pro- 
uced  and  the  increased  cost  of  production 
>  deeper  and  thinner  beds  are  worked  have 
aturally  resulted  in  a  gradual  advance  in 
rice  and  in  a  gradual  elimination  of  an- 
lracite  as  a  fuel  for  manufacturing  pur- 
oses.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  marketed 
ir  domestic  use  in  the  Eastern  States, 
arge  quantities  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  an- 
lracite,  which  were  formerly  wasted,  are 
dw  used  for  steaming,  sometimes  mixed 
ith  bituminous  coal  and  sometimes  alone, 
at  the  smaller  sizes  are  used  chiefly  for  heat- 
ig  and  running  elevators  in  office  buildings, 
Dtels,  and  apartment  houseSj  rather  than 
ir  manufacturing.  Even  for  domestic  uses 
)ke  and  gas,  the  products  of  bituminous 
»al,  are  competing  more  and  more  with 
ithracite  in  the  markets  of  the  larger  cities 
id  towns.  Under  these  conditions  the 
atistics  are  not  hard  to  understand. — U.  S. 
°.ological  Survey  Bulletin. 

The  Way  to  the  Pit. — A  young  man  on 
aching  the  door  of  a  theatre,  overheard  one 

the  doorkeepers  calling  out:  "This  is  the 
ay  to  the  pit."  Having  had  some  instruc- 
Dn  in  early  life,  what  the  man  said  reminded 
m  that:  "The  employments  of  the  theatre 
ad  to  hell."  The  thought  haunted  him, 
id  made  him  cease  frequenting  such  places 

amusement;  he  became  attentive  to  the 
ncerns  of  his  soul,  and  afterward  became 
minister  of  the  Gospel. — Arvine's  Cyclo- 
pia. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


WATCHING  THE  TONGUE. 

Keep  a  watch  on  your  words,  my  children, 

For  words  are  wonderful  things; 
They  are  sweet  like  the  bees'  fresh  honey — ■ 

Like  bees  they  have  terrible  stings; 
They  can  bless  like  the  warm,  glad  sunshine, 

And  brighten  the  lonely  life; 
They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger — 

Yes,  cut  like  a  two-edged  knife. 

Let  them  pass  through  your  lips  unchallenged 

If  their  errand  be  true  and  kind — 
If  they  come  to  support  the  weary, 

To  comfort  and  help  the  blind; 
Should  a  bitter,  revengeful  spirit 

Prompt  the  words,  let  them  be  unsaid ; 
They  may  flash  through  the  mind  like  lightning, 

Or  fall  on  the  heart  like  lead. 

Keep  them  back,  if  they're  cold  and  cruel, 

Under  bar  and  lock  and  seal ; 
The  wounds  they  make,  my  children, 

Are  always  slow  to  heal. 
May  Christ  guard  your  lips,  and  ever, 

From  the  time  of  your  early  youth, 
May  the  words  that  you  daily  utter, 

Be  the  words  of  beautiful  truth ! 

- — Selected. 


While  Billy  Counted  Ten. — Billy  had 
what  he  called  "an  nawful  temper,"  and 
when  he  was  angry,  1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  looked  quite  different  from  the  smiling, 
polite  little  boy  who  usually  lived  in  the  big 
brown  house  on  the  corner.  When  the 
"nawful  temper"  took  possession  of  Billy, 
people  almost  thought  another  boy  had  come 
to  take  his  place,  and  often  his  mamma  cried 
and  felt  very  badly  over  the  things  Billy  did. 

"Now,  Billy,"  said  his  mother,  taking 
both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  looking  very  sad 
after  Billy  had  been  in  a  rage  because  Jack 
had  lost  his  top.  Jack  had  borrowed  the  top 
from  Billy  and  quite  by  accident  had  lost-it, 
but  Billy  was  very  angry  about  the  matter, 
and  stormed  about  until  even  lame  grandma 
had  limped  into  the  sitting-room  to  see  what 
could  be  the  matter.  "  Now,  Billy,  you  must 
promise  me  that  you  will  count  ten  very 
slowly  every  time  you  are  tempted  to  be 
angry  to-day,  or  I  shall  have  to  send  you 
to  your  room.  We  must  do  something  with 
this  wicked  temper  of  yours." 

Hardly  had  [his  mother]  left  the  room 
when  Molly,  the  maid,  came  through  the 
room  with  her  arms  full  of  clean  clothes,  and 
her  dress  brushed  over  the  block  house  Billy 
was  building.  Billy  turned  very  red  in  the 
face  and  was  about  to  say  something  loud 
and  angry,  when  he  remembered  his  promise. 

"One — two — three,"  counted  Billy,  and 
then  he  thought  of  the  jam  turnover  Molly 
had  made  for  him  that  morning.  "  Four — 
five — "  He  could  hardly  count  when  he 
remembered  that  at  that  very  moment  Molly 
was  boiling  paste  for  his  new  kite.  Over  at 
Joe  Porter's,  cross  Emma  would  not  allow 
the  children  in  the  kitchen  at  all,  while  Molly 
was  always  kind  to  Billy  and  Jack  and  little 
Eleanor.  Billy  forgot  all  about  the  ruined 
block  house  and  turned  to  build  another 
much  bigger  and  better. 

"  Billy!  Billy?"  called  little  Eleanor,  "  I've 
had  such  an  accident.  1  upset  a  glass  of 
water  and  part  of  it  ran  on  your  Indian  suit. 
I'm  awful  sorry." 

Billy  scrambled  to  his  feet,  for  that  Indian 
suit  was  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  he  was  I 


afraid  water  would  ruin  it.  "One — two — " 
he  began,  thinking  how  careless  Eleanor  al- 
ways was,  when  suddenly  he  caught  sight  of 
the  marbles  his  little  sister  had  given  him 
only  yesterday  for  his  birthday.  She  had 
saved  every  penny  for  weeks,  and  had  gone 
without  her  favorite  red-and-white  pepper- 
mint sticks  to  buy  those  lovely,  clear  agates, 
and  now  he  was  angry  with  her.  "Three — 
four — "  How  dear  and  sweet  Eleanor  al- 
ways was,  and  how  much  she  loved  Billy. 
There  she  stood  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  look- 
ing at  the  Indian  suit,  and  it  had  only  a  very 
little  water  on  after  all.  That  time  Billy 
never  got  to  ten,  for  he  put  his  arms  around 
his  sister  and  said,  "Never  mind,  Eleanor. 
The  suit  isn't  hurt  at  all.  See!  It  will  soon 
be  dry." 

And  that  is  the  way  things  happened  all 
day  while  Billy  counted  ten.  Never  once 
did  the  "nawful  temper"  get  ahead  of  him, 
and  when  he  was  tucked  into  bed  that  night 
he  whispered  to  his  mama  that  it  had  been 
a  very  happy  day. — Hilda  Richmond,  in 
S.  S.  Times. 


The  Kind  of  Boys  Needed. — "What 
kind  of  boys  does  a  business  man  want?" 
repeated  a  practical  man  of  many  concerns 
the  other  day. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place, 
he  wants  a  boy  who  doesn't  know  too  much; 
business  men  generally  like  to  run  their 
own  business,  and  prefer  one  who  will  listen 
to  their  way  rather  than  try  to  teach  them 
new  kinds;  secondly,  they  want  a  prompt 
boy — one  who  understands  seven  o'clock  as 
seven,  not  ten  minutes  past;  third,  an  indus- 
trious boy  who  is  not  afraid  to  put  in  a  little 
extra  work  in  case  of  need ;  fourth,  an  honest 
boy — honest  in  his  services  as  well  as  in 
dollars  and  cents;  fifth,  a  good-natured  boy 
who  will  keep  his  temper,  even  if  his  em- 
ployer loses  his  own  now  and  then." 

"  But  you  havn't  said  a  word  about  his 
being  smart,"  was  suggested. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  was  the  rather 
hesitating  answer,  "that's  about  the  last 
thing  we  worry  over.  The  fact  is,  if  a  boy 
is  modest,  pleasant,  prompt,  industrious  and 
honest,  he's  quite  as  smart  as  we  care  about 
— and  that's  a  fact." — Biblical  Recorder. 


My  Mother's  Prayers  and  Counsels. 
— A  young  man  on  whose  mind  the  doctrines 
of  religion  had  been  early  impressed  by  his 
pious  mother's  instructions,  at  length  went 
to  sea,  and  became  an  abandoned  and  miser- 
able creature.  He  was  thrown  into  prisons 
and  workhouses,  and  into  dens  of  wickedness 
and  vice;  but  into  all  these  places  his  faithful 
mother  followed  him  with  her  prayers  and 
tears,  till  she  died  leaving  him  in  prison, 
convicted  of  crime.  Here  he  was  an  object 
of  so  much  dread,  that  not  one  of  the  keepers 
ventured  to  approach  him  alone.  In  about 
six  months,  however,  the  tiger  began  to 
grow  tame,  and  his  inquiry  was:  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved?"  On  being  questioned 
about  his  feelings  he  said  that  for  two  months 
he  had  paced  his  cell,  with  sleepless  nights,  in 
agony  and  remorse,  save  when  exhausted 
nature  would  sometimes  overcome  his  horri- 
ble convictions.  When  asked  what  particu- 
lar cause  had  led  him  to  his  present  feelings, 
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he  replied:  "  My  mother's  prayers  and  coun- 
sels! Her  last  words  to  me  were,  'William, 
there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men,  whereby  you  can  be  saved,  but 
by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.' "  His  mother's 
prayers  were  answered,  and  this  man  became 
a  consistent  follower  of  the  Lamb. — Selected. 


God  Knows  Me. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  little  boy,  who, 
having  in  a  mischievous  mood  cut  off  his 
golden  curls,  which  were  the  pride  of  his 
friends,  was  for  a  time  ignored  by  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  At  the  table  none 
of  them  seemed  to  know  him — father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  all  counted 
him  as  a  stranger.  He  bore  it  for  a  while, 
until  at  length  with  tearful  eyes  and  quiver- 
ing lip  he  said:  "God  knows  me  anyway;" 
and  then  the  family  took  him  to  their  arms 
and  hearts  again.  There  are  many  among 
the  dear  people  of  God  who  are  ignored  by 
those  around  them;  they  may  have  been 
trained  in  different  schools  of  thought,  or 
brought  up  under  different  associations; 
they  may  be  ignorant  of  many  things  which 
to  others  are  clear  as  day;  their  life  may  have 
been  a  struggle  towards  the  light  in  which 
others  have  walked  from  the  beginning;  and 
often,  instead  of  being  helped  forward,  they 
are  regarded  as  intruders,  and  eyed  askance 
by  those  who  should  be  their  helpers  on  the 
heavenly  path.  Instead  of  receiving  the 
hearty  greeting  and  the  brotherly  welcome, 
they  find  themselves  shunned,  suspected  and 
misrepresented.  A  whisper  spoken  in  secret 
closes  before  them  a  door  of  opportunity 
which  seemed  open:  invisible  hands  pluck 
away  from  them  blessings  which  seemed 
within  their  grasp;  and  they  find  themselves 
unacknowledged  by  those  whom  they  es- 
teem, despised  by  those  whom  they  revere, 
cast  out  by  those  with  whom  they  would 
gladly  be  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  God. 

Their  one  comfort  in  these  trials  is  that 
they  know  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  knows 
them;  and  that  however  unkindly  his  chil- 
dren may  deal  with  each  other,  He  has  for 
them  all  a  fatherly  and  everlasting  love; 
that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  the  whole 
household  of  faith,  and  if  the  child  of  God 
finds  himself  spurned,  ignored  or  cast  out, 
he  may  still  say:  "  The  Lord  knows  me." 

This  thought  is  as  full  of  solemnity  as  it 
is  of  comfort.  The  Lord  knows  us  alto- 
gether; others  know  us  but  imperfectly,  and 
how  little  do  we  know  of  ourselves.  He 
knows  us  from  the  beginning;  He  knows  us 
to  the  end;  He  knows  our  thoughts,  our 
purposes,  our  secret  motives,  which  lie  so 
deep  that  we  ourselves  can  hardly  see  or 
suspect  them;  He  knows  the  way  we  take, 
whether  our  path  be  laid  in  darkness  or  in 
light;  He  knows  the  work  we  do,  whether  it 
be  done  for  time  or  for  eternity;  He  knows 
the  burdens  we  bear,  whether  they  be  light 
or  heavy;  He  knows  the  sorrows  we  feel, 
and  all  the  "need  be"  which  exists  for  the 
heaviness  we  endure  through  manifold  temp- 
tations; and  since  He  knows  all  this,  we  may 
rely  upon  his  goodness  and  fully  trust  his 
love.  He  does  not  forget  his  chosen  ones; 
He  pities  us,  He  remembers  us,  He  watches 
over  us,  He  cares  for  us,  and  however  earthly 
friends  may  disown  and  earthly  brethren 


despise  us,  "  nevertheless,  the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his." — H.  L. 
Hastings. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  PROM  NOW. 

The  surging  sea  of  human  life  forever  onward  rolls, 
And  bears  to  the  eternal  shore  its  daily  freight  of 
souls, 

Though  bravely  sails  our  bark  to-day,  pale  Death 

sits  at  the  prow, 
And  few  shall  know  we  ever  lived  one  hundred  years 

from  now. 

O  mighty  human  brotherhood!  why  fiercely  war  and 
strive, 

While  God's  great  world  has  ample  space  for  every- 
thing alive? 

Broad  fields  uncultured  and  unclaimed  are  waiting 
for  the  plow 

Of  progress  that  shall  make  them  bloom  a  hundred 
years  from  now. 

Why  should  we  try  so  earnestly  in  life's  short  nar- 
row span, 

On  golden  stairs  to  climb  so  high  above  our  brother 
man? 

Why  blindly  at  an  earthly  shrine  in  slavish  homage 
bow? 

Our  gold  will  rust,  ourselves  be  dust,  a  hundred 
years  from  now. 

Why  prize  so  much  the  world's  applause?  Why 

dread  so  much  its  blame? 
A  fleeting  echo  is  its  voice  of  censure  or  of  fame; 
The  praise  that  thrills  the  heart,  the  scorn  that  dyes 

with  shame  the  brow, 
Will  be  as  long-forgotten  dreams  a  hundred  years 

from  now. 

0  patient  hearts,  that  meekly  bear  your  weary  load 
of  wrong! 

O  earnest  hearts,  that  bravely  dare,  and,  striving, 

grow  more  strong! 
Press  on  till  perfect  peace  is  won;  you'll  never 

dream  of  how 
You  struggled  o'er  life's  thorny  road  a  hundred 

years  from  now. 

Grand,  lofty  souls,  who  live  and  toil  that  freedom, 

right  and  truth 
Alone  may  rule  the  universe,  for  you  is  endless 

youth! 

When  'mid  the  blest  with  God  you  rest,  the  grateful 

land  shall  bow 
Above  your  clay  in  reverent  love  a  hundred  years 

from  now. 

Earth's  empires  rise  and  fall.    Time!  like  breakers 
on  thy  shore 

They  rush  upon  thy  rocks  of  doom,  go  down,  and 
are  no  more. 

The  starry  wilderness  of  worlds  that  gem  night's 
radiant  brow 

Will  light  the  skies  for  other  eyes  a  hundred  years 
from  now. 

Our  Father,  to  whose  sleepless  eyes  the  past  and 
future  stand 

An  open  page,  like  babes  we  cling  to  Thy  protecting 
hand; 

Change,  sorrow,  death  are  naught  to  us  if  we  may 
safely  bow 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne  a  hundred  years 
from  now. 

Mart  A.  Ford. 


The  world  believes  the  truth  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  tradition;  but  those  who  come 
to  witness  the  operation  of  a  measure  of  the 
same  Spirit  in  their  souls  from  whence  the 
Holy  Scriptures  proceed,  are  confirmed  by 
their  own  experience  in  the  truth  of  them. — 
Joseph  Pike. 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  not  to  be 
angry  when  rebuked,  nor  proud  when  prais- 
ed. This  is  the  remedy  against  both.  Be 
clothed  with  humility. 


For  "The  Fbien  r 

"Sin,  Righteousness,  Judgment." 

There  is  a  passage  which  associates  jujg- 
ment  and  righteousness  with  a  less  unsavry 
and  more  gentle  word  than  "sin." — This  cn- 
viction  lingered  long.  No  search  was  m£)e, 
but  at  length,  in  a  silent  and  lonely  momtjt, 
the  words  shone  clear.  They  seemed  to 
convey  a  solemn  caution  to  the  proud,  s 
satisfied  man;  along  with  an  injunction  t 
invested  privilege  with  the  sanction  of  Divle 
delight  and  love. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord: — Let  not  the  vse 
man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  ||e 
mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not 
rich  man  glory  in  his  riches:  but  let  him  tit 
glorieth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  understands 
and  knoweth  Me,  that  I  am  the  Lord,  whl 
exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment  and  rig  \- 
eousness  in  the  earth;  for  in  these  things  jo 
1  delight  saith  the  Lord."  He  does  ind  d 
delight  in  loving-kindness.  Who  can  mt  s- 
ure  his  vast  benevolence?  Does  not  e 
thought  of  its  immensity  overwhelm  ir 
faculties?  Are  not  the  grandest  and  p 
minutest  things  the  objects  of  his  care? 

How  exceedingly  kind  it  is  of  the  Mm 
High,  that  when  frail,  dependent  man  ise 
be  convicted  of  his  sin,  it  is  "  the  Comforter 
and  not  the  "judge,"  that  shall  begin  life 
work.    Frail,  dependent  man!  who  lii; 
from  moment  to  moment,  only  by  consl 
of  another.  Man !  whom, — in  a  few  momel 
— a  morsel  of  food  can  choke,  a  little  vaM 
stifle,  a  little  water  drown !  Frail,  depend 
man!  with  his  towering  pride  in  progress  3 
achievement,  in  modern  enterprise  and 
search.   How  kindly  deals  the  "Comfort( 
with  him;  so  as  not  to  shake  too  rudely, 
at  once,  the  lofty  fabric  of  his  dreams, 
is  visited  by  misgivings  amid  his  triump 
forbodings  haunt  him;  he  has  not  peace;  1 
from  time  to  time  a  feverish  unrest.  1 
Comforter  tenderly  reminds  him  of 
neglected  God;  of  his  slighted  Saviour;  £ 
turns,  with  gentle  upbraidings,  page  af 
page  of  the  inward  record  dark  with 
gratitude  and  pride.   Perhaps  loss,  berea 
ment,  illness  come,  and  the  Comforter  poi 
to  the  shadowy  future,  with  pitiful  warnii 
of  impending  wrath. 

Uncertainty,  fear,  weakness  humble 
proud  spirit;  and  the  Comforter  still  plea 
until — in  the  mercy  of  God — it  may  be  th 
comes: — "The  guiltless  shame,  the  sw 
distress,  the  unutterable  tenderness;" 
"the  Lord  is  nigh  to  the  broken  spirit,"  a 
to  "the  contrite  heart."  The  once  proi 
strong,  hard  man,  who  scorned  the  weakn 
of  a  tear,  perceives  that  he  is  but  a  chi 
He  hearkens;  he  obeys;  and,  as  a  trust 
little  child,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Chri 
he  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
will  learn,  humbly,  until  "he  understandf 
and  knoweth  the  Lord  which  exercisf 
loving-kindness,  and  judgment,  and  rigl 
eousness  in  the  earth."  He  begins  to  tasti 
little,  in  some  small  measure,  of  the  Divi 
delight  in  these  things.  He  begins  to  "u 
derstand  the  fear  of  the  Lord;"  to  "find  t 
knowledge  of  God;"  to  be  "guided  in  jud 
ment ;"  to  know,  and  feel  more  than  ever  th 
he  is  a  child — A  child  of  God. 

J.  s. 

XII,  25,  1910. 
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BE  STILL  IN  GOD. 

Be  still  in  God!    Why  should  we  strive 
For  honor,  wealth,  and  power? 

He  who  has  learned  a  calm  content 
Can  have  no  richer  dower. 

Be  still  in  faith!    You  must  not  try 

To  understand  God's  ways; 
Receive  unquestioning  the  light 

That  fills  with  peace  thy  days. 

Be  still  in  love!    Be  like  the  dew 
Which  noiseless  falls,  and  lies 

On  many  pastures,  cool  and  green, 
In  gems  to  crystallize. 

Be  still  in  grief;  God's  will  be  done 

Let  this  thy  watchword  be; 
And  in  the  furnace  He  will  print 

His  image  now  on  thee. 

Emma  Keim,  in  Gospel  Herald. 

,EADING,  PA. 


William  Warburton  Davidson. 

William  Warburton  Davidson,  whose 
eath  occurred  on  the  4th  ult.,  was  so  well- 
nown  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  both  through 
is  long  and  useful  career  as  Superintendent 
f  the  Friends'  School  at  Brookfield,  Co.  An- 
•im,  and  as  a  religious  teacher  and  valued 
linister  of  the  Gospel,  that  a  brief  sketch  of 
is  life  will  be  of  interest  to  many. 

He  was  born  at  Gilford,  Co.  Down,  in 
■ourth  Month]  1830.  The  following  ex- 
■act  from  his  diary,  dated  [First  Month] 
391,  recalls  his  early  years:  "I  took  the 
pportunity  of  going  to  Gilford,  and  walked 
)  Tullylish  Church,  to  look  at  my  father's 
rave.  The  old  church  is  down,  but  as  I 
alked  round  the  ruins,  many  memories  of 
irly  boyhood  came  back.  There  I  was 
aptis'ed  as  an  infant;  there  prepared  for  and 
:ceived  confirmation;  when  still  under  six- 
sen  years  of  age  I  received  the  Communion. 

went  along  the  road  to  the  school-house, 
here  as  a  very  little  boy  I  learned  slowly 
nd  painfully  a  little  of  the  first  elements  of 
iucation."  Not  until  he  was  about  thirty 
ears  of  age,  and  already  married,  did  he 
)me  into  close  connection  with  Friends. 

After  teaching  in  the  Church  school  at 
toneyford,  and  then  at  Moira,  he  received  a 
ost  as  teacher  at  Brookfield.  In  due  time 
e  became  Superintendent.  Thus  for  forty 
ears  his  life  was  given  to  the  work  of  that 
tistitution,  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
irnestness  and  remarkable  ability,  and  with 

sincere  desire  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
lildren.  Being  himself  largely  a  self- 
iucated  and  self-made  man,  he  was  speci- 
lly  fitted  for  training  others  who  had 
leir  own  way  to  make  in  the  world.  In 
is  earlier  days  he  was  counted  stern,  but 
:orning  any  mean  action,  he  felt  that  he 
ras  but  doing  his  duty  in  dealing  with 
ach  cases  severely.  In  later  life  how- 
ver,  he  was  heard  to  express  regret  at  this 
jverity,  which  he  felt  has  sometimes  failed 
1  its  purpose.  At  heart  he  was  of  a  sym- 
athetic  and  generous  disposition,  and  was  a 
'ue  friend  of  all  who  came  under  his  charge, 
lany  of  these,  as  well  as  others  who  have 
nly  known  him  more  recently,  gladly  ac- 
nowledge  the  help  he  has  been  to  them  as 
Diritual  guide  and  confidential  adviser. 


In  the  three  principal  departments  of  his 
'ork,  agricultural,  literary,  and  spiritual, 


our  friend  was  eminently  successful.  His 
interest  in  agriculture  led  him  to  try  many 
new  experiments  upon  the'school  farm,  and 
for  his  valuable  scientific  investigations  along 
this  line  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.    .    .  . 

W.  W.  Davidson's  spiritual  life  received 
great  stimulus  and  was  turned  into  a  definite 
channel  during  his  early  years  at  Brookfield. 
Led  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  boys,  he  used 
to  accompany  them  to  their  meeting  two 
miles  distant  at  Megaberry,  where,  under  the 
ministry  of  James  Green  and  others,  he  be- 
came deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Friend's  views  (of  which  he  was  afterwards 
so  able  an  exponent),  and  was  received  into 
membership.  At  Megaberry  also  he  was 
first  heard  in  the  ministry,  and  after  many 
years'  faithful  exercise  of  the  gift,  he  was  re- 
corded a  Minister  by  Lisburn  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  1883. 

First  among  the  fruits  of  his  spiritual 
labours  must  be  placed  the  establishment  of 
Brookfield  meeting  Having  ob- 
tained liberty  from  the  School  Committee, 
W.  W.  Davidson  set  afloat  a  scheme  for 
building  a  meeting-house  near  the  school, 
and  did  not  rest  until  in  the  following  year, 
1874,  the  completed  meeting-house  at  Brook- 
field rewarded  his  efforts.  The  Committee 
were  soon  able  to  report  that  it  "has  been 
found  not  only  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
School,  but  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
as  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  still 
attached  to  Friends,  but  hitherto  attending 
no  place  of  worship,  assemble  in  it  regularly. 
The  result  has  been  a  flourishing  Prepara- 
tive Meeting,  largely  composed  of  Friends 
brought  into  the  Society  by  convincement. 


Since  1900,  W.  W.  Davidson  has  resided 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Greenmount, 
Richhill,  Co.  Armagh,  where  he  has  been  a 
loved  and  honoured  Minister  in  the  meeting. 


Though  never  enjoying  robust  physical 
health,  he  retained  his  mental  vigour  to  the 
end.  His  last  address,  delivered  in  Richhill 
Meeting  two  days  before  his  death,  from  the 
text,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you,"  surprised  many  by  its  depth  and  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  expression.  He  was 
conscious  of  being  dangerously  ill  at  the  time, 
and  unlikely  ever  to  attend  meeting  again. 
In  the  evening,  his  medical  attendant  had 
little  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  after  a  sharp 
physical  struggle,  but  with  faith  triumphant, 
he  passed  away,  to  be,  as  we  reverently  be- 
lieve, "forever  with  the  Lord."  .  .  .  . 
— Extracted  from  The  Friend  (London). 


AWarning  From  the  Bible. — "Who  hath 
woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  conten- 
tions? who  hath  babbling?  who  hath  wounds 
without  cause?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 

"They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine:  they 
that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine.  Look  not  thou 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth 
his  color  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself 
aright.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
and  it  stingeth  like  an  adder."   Prov.  v:  22. 


They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
'renew  their  strength. — Isaiah  xl:  31. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (First  Month 

29th  to  Second  Month  4th,  1911): 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,   Pa.,  First-day,  First 

Month  29th,  at  10.30  A.  M. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  First 

Month  30th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  First 

Month  31st,  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  First  Month  31st,  at 

10  A.  M. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Second  Month  1st,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Second 

Month  1st,  at  10.15  A.  M. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Second  Month  1st,  at  10  A.  M. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month 

2nd,  at  10  A.  M. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Samuel  C.  Moon  of 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  comes  as  a  great  surprise.  He  will 
be  much  missed. 


The  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  lost  one  of  its 
regular  attenders,  by  the  death,  at  that  place,  of 
William  Smallwood,  which  occurred  on  the  tenth  of 
First  Month,  1911.  He  was  aged  seventy-three 
years.  The  funeral  was  at  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  instant.  Sev- 
eral ministers  were  present  and  had  vocal  service. 

Pamphlets  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  at  Cropwell,  N.  J.,  held  Eighth  Month 
14th,  1909,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  each,  or  by  mail,  thirty  cents. 

Promptly  apply  to 

Wm.  H.  Zelley, 

Marlton,  N.  J. 

Friends'  Year  Book  for  1911.  1/-  net,  post 
free  H.,  Headley  Brothers,  13,  Devonshire  St., 
Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C. 

Contains  valuable  information  regarding  London 
and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings  and  the  many  or- 
ganizations connected  with  them. 

The  following  headings  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  book: 

Names  and  Addresses  of  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meeting  Clerks. 

Education. — Full  particulars  of  the  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments  connected 
with  the  Society. 

Home  Missions. — Containing  list  of  Workers  and 
Extension  Secretaries. 

Foreign  Missions. — Brief  notice  of  the  F.  F.  M.  A., 
with  lists  of  Missionaries  and  their  present  loca- 
tion. Also  particulars  of  work  in  which  Friends 
are  actively  interested  apart  from  the  F.  F.  M.  A. 

Associations. — Short  accounts  of  a  number  of 
Societies  and  Institutions  managed  by  Friends. 

Particulars  of  Trusts  applicable  to  the  Society  at 
large. 

Notes  of  Friends'  Books  published  during  the  year, 

and  information  regarding  similar  literature  in 

course  of  preparation. 
A  long  and  carefully  prepared  Lecture  List,  which 

should  prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  for 

Addresses  or  Courses  of  Lectures. 
A  Calendar  with  fixtures  throughout  the  year,  and 

space  for  Memoranda. 

Correspondence. 

"I  noted  that  some  dear  Friend  has  felt  concerned 
about  recent  personalities  in  a  number  of  The 
Friend.    I  was  glad  because  of  those  personalities. 

Since  then  a  number  had  a  poor  account  of  

Quarterly  Meeting — poor  because  I  knew  not  who 
spoke  in  that  meeting  after  reading  the  article;  and 
it  consequently  lacked  the  interest  and  effect  on  my 
mind  that  otherwise  it  would  have  had." 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 

Boulder,  Colo.,  626  Marine  Street, 

First  Month  16th,  1911. 

Edwin  P.  Selj.ew, 

Respected  Friend:— As  William  C.  Allen  wrote  for 
The  Friend  telling  of  a  little  meeting  that  was  held 
at  my  house,  and  that  I  was  all  the  Friend  there  was 
in  Boulder,  I  wish  my  friends  and  all  who  remember 
it  to  know  that  we  now  have  a  nice  little  meeting  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  still  held  at  my  house. 
Very  respectfully  thy  friend, 

Elmina  Mott. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — On  the  19th  instant  in  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton, upon  the  subject  of  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal, 
it  was  stated  that  it  would  cost  at  least  $100,000,000 
so  to  fortify  the  canal  that  it  could  be  held  against 
the  attack  of  one  of  the  first-class  powers  of  the 
world.  General  Keifer  asserted  that  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  which  still  is  in  effect,  specifically 
provides  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Isthmian 
waterway.  "For  one  hundred  years,"  he  said,  "the 
United  States  has  been  committed  by  treaties  to  the 
neutralization  of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  re- 
gardless of  the  nation  that  built  it." 

It  is  stated  that  measures  have  been  taken  at 
Washington  to  persuade  parents  to  see  that  the 
health  of  their  children  in  school  is  more  carefully 
looked  after.  A  circular  giving  a  number  of  practi- 
cal health  hints  has  been  given  to  each  of  the  nearly 
sixty  thousand  pupils  attending  the  public  schools 
to  take  home — these  circulars  being  furnished  free 
by  private  parties  interested  in  betterment  work. 
At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  sent  to  every  doctor 
in  the  city  asking  their  help  in  raising  the  health 
standards  of  the  children  of  the  city. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  in  this  city,  it 
is  reported,  contemplates  an  enforcement  of  the  law 
making  it  an  offense  for  persons  suffering  from  a  con- 
tagious disease  to  use  public  vehicles.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  such  offense  a  maximum  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  Dr.  A.  A.  Cairns,  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  Health,  declared  that  enforcement  of 
such  law  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health. 

On  the  18th  instant  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  opened  its  138th  annual  session  at  the 
State  House  at  Trenton.  Secretary  Franklin  Dye 
reported  that  the  value  of  farm  products  during  the 
last  year  was  estimated  at  $63,000,000,  an  increase  of 
S3, 000, 000  over  the  preceding  year.  Secretary  Dye 
in  his  report  referred  to  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
said  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  is  respon- 
sible for  it  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  retail  market 
values  of  farm  products.  Discussing  the  price  of 
beef,  he  said  that  it  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
home-raised  beef  is  almost  a  novelty  in  this  section. 

A  despatch  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  states  that  Dr. 
Harvey  Gaylord,  after  ten  years  of  research  in  a 
laboratory,  maintained  in  Buffalo  by  State  funds,  is 
ready  to  apply  a  serum  to  persons  who  are  victims 
of  cancer.  Heretofore  all  the  experiments  under 
Dr.  Gaylord's  supervision,  have  been  performed  on 
rats,  mice  and  rabbits.  It  is  declared  that  one  per- 
son has  been  entirely  cured  of  the  disease,  as  a  re- 
sult of  treatment  by  the  laboratory  doctors,  and  it 
is  planned  now  to  make  the  treatment  general  for  all 
who  volunteer  to  put  themselves  under  the  physi- 
cian. 

It  is  stated  that  twenty-six  awards  in  recognition 
of  acts  of  heroism  have  lately  been  made  by  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission.  Nineteen  of  the 
awards  were  made  in  rescues  or  attempted  rescues 
from  drowning,  three  from  fire,  two  from  suffocation 
in  wells.  In  nine  instances  the  heroes  lost  their  lives 
and  the  award  is  made  to  a  member  of  the  family. 

It  is  announced  that  the  total  amount  of  the  dona- 
tions of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  various  institutions  and 
projects  amount  to  over  one  hundred  and  ninety 
million  dollars.  It  is  also  stated  that  by  his  liber- 
ality a  far  more  powerful  telescope  than  man  has 
ever  made  is  now  under  construction  for  the  Mount 
Wilson  observatory.  With  this  he  hopes  to  make 
possible  the  discovery  of  still  more  celestial  bodies. 
The  new  telescope  will  have  a  lens  of  one  hundred 
inches  diameter. 

The  prevalence  of  profanity  in  stores,  factories 
and  on  the  streets  has  lately 'been  the  theme  of  a 
sermon  by  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage,  pastor  of  Cham- 
bers-Wylie  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
urged  that  Christian  pulpits  should  utter  their 
protests  against  this  great  evil. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Board  of  Education,  in  this 
city,  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  to  be  given  in  several 
elementary  schools,  embracing  the  subject  of  the 
dangers  of  tuberculosis  and  the  means  of  prevention. 
The  lectures  will  deal  with  personal  and  civil  hygi- 
enic measures  necessary  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
disease. 

It  is  said  that  since  Galveston,  Texas,  adopted  a 
commission  form  of  government  to  secure  its  re- 


habilitation after  almost  total  annihilation  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  cities  of  this  country  have  fol- 
lowed its  example,  and  are  to-day  prospering  under 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  form  of  govern- 
ment yet  devised  for  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

In  a  recent  address  Governor  Tener  of  Pennsyl- 
vania said  :  "With  a  total  of  ninety-seven  thousand 
miles  of  public  roads,  but  seven  hundred  miles  have 
been  improved  by  the  State.  The  time  has  come 
when  an  active  effort  must  be  made.  A  general  plan 
of  State-wide  road  improvement  should  be  adopted 
and  accomplished.  To  do  this  will  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sum  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
revenues,  and  the  necessary  funds  can  be  raised  only 
by  an  addition  to  the  State  debt  for  that  purpose. 
To  effect  this  a  constitutional  amendment  will  be 
necessary,  which  could  not  be  operative  until  after 
a  ratifying  election  in  1913,  but  in  the  meantime  a 
comprehensive  scheme  could  be  worked  out,  and  all 
moneys  available  from  current  revenues  can  be  used 
for  construction  as  would  from  time  to  time  be 
determined  practicable.  Though  pressing  the  neces- 
sity for  road  improvement,  I  would,  before  approv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  insist 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  practicable  working  plan, 
which  would  deal  fairly  with  all  sections  according 
to  their  respective  needs." 

Underground  pneumatic  tubes  have  lately  been 
put  in  operation  between  the  New  York  Custom 
House  and  the  Appraisers'  stores  in  Christopher 
Street,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  About  two 
thousand  invoices  have  to  be  sent  each  day  between 
the  two  places,  and  this  work  has"  been  done  by 
special  messengers.  This  took  valuable  time.  Now 
the  invoices  can  be  sent  through  the  tubes,  by  air 
pressure,  in  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  known  that  many  diseases  are  transmitted 
through  pupils  in  school  using  the  same  towel.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  through  this 
medium,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Fairchild  of  Kansas  is  making  a  test  of  individual 
paper  towels  which  will  be  destroyed  after  being 
used.  This  is  a  Japanese  method  and  if  it  works 
well  may  probably  be  widely  introduced. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  that  the  educational  au- 
thorities of  Liverpool  have  recently  started  a  Schol- 
ars' Employment  Bureau,  whose  purpose  is  to  look 
after  boys  and  girls  after  they  have  left  school  and 
see  that  they  get  good  positions.  The  pupils  while 
still  in  school  begin  to  look  forward  to  some  definite 
line  of  work  and  to  prepare  for  it,  under  the  encour- 
agement and  advice  of  the  employment  bureau. 
It  is  believed  that  the  system  could  be  well  applied 
elsewhere. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  at  Washington 
between  representatives  of  the  Canadian  government 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  recipro- 
cal relations  in  regard  to  trade.  This  agreement 
must  be  sanctioned  both  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  and 
by  Canada  before  it  can  go  into  effect.  It  is  stated 
that  the  value  of  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries now  reaches  an  aggregate  of  $300,000,000. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  has  ac- 
cepted the  request  of  the  Haitian  and  Santo  Domin- 
goan  Governments  to  intervene  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  has  offered  its  good 
offices  to  settle  the  trouble  and  avert  a  war. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Portugal  a  government  order 
decrees  that  no  Jesuits  are  to  be  allowed  in  Portugal 
for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  forbids  the  few  monks 
and  nuns  remaining  in  the  country  to  wear  the  garb 
of  their  order;  they  must  dress  as  other  citizens. 
The  government  has  also  announced  that  it  will 
adopt  a  social  reform  program  on  the  most  advanced 
lines.  This  program  provides  for  old-age  pensions, 
free  schools,  free  books,  clothing  and  food  to  the 
poor  children,  child-labor  laws,  etc. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  electoral  reform  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Italian  Government  extends  the  fran- 
chise to  all  men  over  twenty  who  can  read  and  write. 
Voting  is  made  compulsory.  A  fine  of  five  dollars 
is  imposed  for  the  first  omission  to  vote  and  ten 
dollars  for  the  second.  This  will  bring  into  the 
electorate  those  who  have  hitherto  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope  abstained  from  taking 
any  part  in  politics. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Friej 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  will  be  I 
at  Friends'  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  PlIU 
delphia,  on  Seventh-day,  Second  Month  4th,  1!  [. 
Program 
Special  Loan  Exhibit  of  antique  :  ti 
historic  articles  open  for  inspect:  |. 
Description  of  various  articles  in 
Exhibit. 

Tea  for  members  and  invited  guests.  I 
Business  Meeting. 

Address:  "The  Attitude  of  Friends  '1- 
wards  Slavery  After  the  Revolution 
by  Dr.  Edward  Raymond  Turnerif 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 
It  is  planned  to  have  opportunity  for  questim 
and  discussion  after  the  address. 

Mary  S.  Allen,  Secretary^ 
24  West  St.,  Media,  PsB 

Wanted. — A  Friend  with  a  family,  trained! 
habits  of  industry,  desires  to  take  charge  of  a  fa 
already  equipped,  on  shares  or  to  hire.  Dairy  t 
f erred. 

Address,  "L.  L.,"  Office  of  The  Friene 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Stre 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
books  just  added  to  the  Library: 
Beard — Dan  Beard's  Animal  Book. 
Young — Children  of  Arabia. 
De  Milt — Ways  and  Days  Out  of  London. 
Burgess— Old  Mother  West  Wind. 
Riis— The  Old  Town. 
Eastman — -Wigwam  Evenings. 
Steiner — Against  the  Current. 
Cox — Knighthood  in  Germ  and  Flower. 
Burroughs — In  the  Catskills. 
Addams — Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House. 
Pennell  (Eliz.  R.) — Our  House  and  the  People  in 
Grenfel — Down  to  the  Sea. 
Tappan— Old,  Old  Story  Book. 
Stein — A  Little  Shepherd  of  Provence. 
Robt.  Wheeler— The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Forest* 
Edith  C.  C.  Balderston,  Librarian 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  position  of  Mat) 
at  Barclay  Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  enter  u\ 
her  duties  Fourth  Month  1st,  1911. 
Applications  may  be  sent  to 

Elizabeth  Taylor.  210  E.  Biddle  St., 

West  Chester,  Pa 
Susanna  Sharpless,  102  S.  Church  St. 

West  Chester,  Pa 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  i 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philac 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p. 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  f 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ei 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  W 
Chester,  Bell 'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent' 


Married. — In  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Wl 
tier,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  1 
Eleventh  Month,  1910,  Albert  T.  Smith,  son 
William  and  Mary  E.  Smith,  of  What-cheer,  Keok; 
Co.,  and  Lillie  A.  Wiles,  niece  of  John  and  Tan 
Hodgin,  of  Whittier,  la. 


Died. — At  Salem,  O.,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Nil 
Month,  1910,  Stephen  Hodgin,  husband  of  Rebe( 
S.  Hodgin,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age; 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frien 
Ohio. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Damascus,  ' 

on  the  evening  of  Twelfth  Month  15th,  1910,  Lyi 
Warrington,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  1 
age;  an  elder  and  member  of  Upper  Springfic 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends.  T 
dear  Friend  was  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrii 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  and  was  concern 
faithfully  to  maintain  them.  Although  the  call  cai 
at  an  unexpected  moment,  we  humbly  trust  tt 
through  redeeming  love  and  mercy  she  has  been  ] 
mitted  to  enter  one  of  those  many  mansions 
pared  for  the  just  of  all  generations. 
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The  publication,  not  long  ago,  by  the 
epresentative   Meeting   of  Philadelphia 
early  Meeting,  of  "  Principles  of  Quaker- 
m"  called  attention  to  the  use  of  the  last 
ord  of  its  title.    Objection  was  made  at 
tat  time  to  the  use  of  the  word  "Quaker- 
m,"  but  it  was  over-balanced  by  the  feeling 
at  no  other  would  so  clearly  express  what 
as  desired  to  be  expressed.    The  members 
the  Society  of  Friends  have  generally  come 
be  known  as  Quakers,  although  they  have 
:ver  officially  adopted  the  name.  Those 
ligious  principles  which  are  held  and  pre- 
ssed by  Friends,  and  particularly  those 
lich  distinguish  them  from  other  Christian 
ofessors,  are  the  principles  of  Quakerism, 
ithout  attempting  to  show  the  correctness 
their  view,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  con- 
nced  Friends,  from  the  rise  of  the  Society 

the  present,  have  claimed  that  what  is 
lied  Quakerism  is  "primitive  Christianity 
vived;"  that  their  doctrines  and  practices 
ere  those  of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  set 
rth  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  following  clipping  from  the  editorial 
)tes  of  The  Gospel  Herald  shows  that  our 
ennonite  brethren  feel  equally  confident 

the  origin  of  their  doctrines  and  practices: 

Mennonitism. — That  is  what  some  people  call 
r  position  on  the  ordinances  and  restrictions  as 
ught  in  the  Bible  and  upheld  by  the  Mennonite 
lurch.  But  why  not  call  it  Gospelism,  since  the 
ptism  of  believers  (by  effusion),  the  observance 
the  communion,  (sometimes  called  "close"  com- 
inion),  the  washing  of  the  saints'  feet,  the  wearing 
the  sisters'  devotional  covering,  modest  apparel, 
ti-secrecy,  non-resistance  and  other  doctrines  we 
Id  dear,  were  all  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
d  constituted  church  doctrine  long  before  the 
>rd  "Mennonite"  was  known?  If  the  suffix 
sm"  is  appropriate  in  the  description  of  such  a 
th,  let  it  be  called  Gospelism. 

A  clipping  from  the  same  paper  which 


appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Friend, 
called  attention  to  the  points  of  agreement 
among  the  plain  people — Friends,  Mennon- 
ites  and  Brethren.  On  the  subjects  of  war, 
oaths  and  plain  apparel  they  are  united. 
In  the  matter  of  the  "ordinances"  they  are 
far  apart.  The  Mennonite  consistently 
practices  "feet  washing"  as  well  as  water 
baptism  and  the  communion  of  bread  and 
wine — to  the  Friend  these  are  all  spiritual 
in  their  significance  and  not  ordinances  to 
be  observed. 

However  confident  we  may  be  that  our 
doctrines  and  practices  are  scriptural,  no 
Friends  or  Mennonites  who  have  had  much 
acquaintance  with  other  Christian  professors 
can  claim  that  the  belief  and  practice  of 
their  distinguishing  doctrines  and  views  are 
essential  to  a  Christian  character  in  others. 
We  have  met  not  a  few  whose  views  and 
practices  differed  greatly  from  ours,  but 
whose  Christian  character  ^tr.T  relv;m^ 
experience  were  at  least  equal  to  (if  not  be- 
yond) those  of  many  of  our  own  profession. 
Yet  neither  may  therefore  conclude  that 
their  own  practices  are  not  essential  to  their 
Christian  experience.  Our  Lord  is  recorded 
as  saying,  "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  what- 
soever 1  command  you."  The  Mennonites 
are  convinced  that  Christ  has  commanded 
the  use  of  the  ordinance  of  "feet  washing." 
With  this  conviction,  they  cannot  claim  to 
be  Christians  without  the  practice  of  what 
He  commanded.  Friends  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  Christ  has  "blotted  out  the 
bond  written  in  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  which  was  contrary  to  us;"  and  that  as 
they  "died  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments 
of  the  world"  they  should  not  longer  subject 
themselves  to  ordinances  (Col.  2d  Chapt.). 
They  feel  assured  that  the  things  typified 
by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
law — the  washings,  baptisms,  sacrifices, 
Passover  eating  and  drinking — were  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  and  hence  should  not  be  observed 
by  Christians.  To  them  the  saving  baptism 
is  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  true  communion 
is  the  spiritual  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drink- 
ing of  the  blood  of  the  "Son  of  Man" — the 
spiritual  partaking  of  Christ,  the  source  of 
all  life.  Being  well  satisfied  that  the  cere- 
monial observances,  sometimes  called  ordi- 
nances, tend  to  divert  from,  and  hinder  the 
realization  of,  those  spiritual  experiences 


which  the  ceremonies  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent, Friends  could  not  claim  to  be  the 
friends  of  Christ  if  they  practiced  these  out- 
ward observances. 

Because  others  do  not  see,  as  we  do,  that 
our  "isms"  are  "Gospelism"  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  maintain 
and  practice  our  own  convictions  of  New 
Testament  religion.  While  we  keep  steadily 
to  the  things  which  have  been  shown  to  us, 
without  any  compromising  of  our  principles 
and  convictions,  we  shall  do  well  to  feel  that 
others  who  differ  from  us  may  be  equally 
acceptable  to  our  common  Master.  Loyal 
submission  to  Him  is  the  one  condition  of 
acceptance — "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you." 

Gertrude  Whittier  Cartland. 

The  death  of  this  dear  Friend  in  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  First  Month  1 6th,  removes  a  striking 
figure  from  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
and  from  the  Society  of  Friends  at  large. 
%e  fulfilled  in  a.^  -ance  and  character 
the  type  portrayed  by  her  cousin,  the  poet 
Whittier,  in  "  TheQuakerof  the  OldenTime," 
and  in  some  of  his  inimitable  "  home  pic- 
tures." Indeed  it  was  the  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  the  poet  intimately  that  he 
never  seemed  so  happy  as  in  Joseph  Cart- 
land's  home  in  Newburyport.  Those  who 
had  acquaintance  with  this  home  by  first 
hand  experience,  would  be  at  loss  to  say 
how  a  larger  measure  of  spiritual  interest 
and  insight,  could  be  combined  with  the  best 
things  of  stimulating  culture  under  one  roof. 
Gertrude  Cartland  presided  over  all  with  a 
queenly  manner  that  exacted  the  best  in 
everybody  as  a  most  willing  tribute.  It 
may  be  a  mere  conceit,  but  it  seemed  to  one 
of  those  admitted  to  this  circle  that  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  in  writing  on  "  Best 
Society"  had  Gertrude  Cartland  in  mind 
when  he  said:  "To  discover  the  finest 
manners,  we  must  often  look  away  from  the 
fashionables'  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  Saints 
—upon  Quakeresses.  .  .  .  And  surely 
where  the  best  manners  are,  in  this  sense, 
there  is  the  best  Society." 

In  this  Newburyport  home,  after  the 
poet's  death,  one  found  an  array  of  books 
that  he  and  the  Cartlands  had  read  and 
discussed  together  mostly  in  their  summer 
outings.  These  books  showed  an  activity 
of  thinking  in  religious  and  socio-religious 
lines  altogether  unusual  for  those  of  their 
training.  On  the  other  hand  they  made  it 
clear  that  the  type  of  plain  Friend  never 
appears  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  higher  amenities  of  life. 
For  these  three  congenial  souls  all  the 
avenues  of  discussion  in  these  intellectual 
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volumes,  only  opened  to  wider  view  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  that  they  had 
embraced  as  Quakerism.  They  found  noth- 
ing narrow  in  the  principles  and  testimonies 
of  the  Society,  and  none  of  those  who  sought 
them  out  and  had  converse  with  them, 
carried  away  any  other  view  of  Quakerism 
than  that  of  its  largeness  and  of  its  sweet 
tolerance.  Nor  would  any  charge  that  this 
was  due  to  a  want  of  definiteness  in  any  one 
of  the  three.  They  were  Friends  by  con- 
vincement  and  felt  that  it  was  of  some  value 
in  the  world,  that  their  lives  and  even  their 
appearance  should  express  their  devotion 
to  truth  and  to  simplicity. 

Gertrude  Cartland  outlived  her  husband 
by  about  fifteen  years.  During  much  of 
this  time  she  had  the  sympathetic  compan- 
ionship of  a  dear  niece,  Henrietta  Osgood. 
Several  years  ago  she  died  quite  suddenly, 
but  this  unexpected  bereavement,  while  a 
great  trial,  only  seemed  to  deepen  the  sweet 
traits  of  character  that  had  their  foundation 
for  Gertrude  Cartland  in  the  "eternal  good- 
ness." Particularly  during  later  years,  several 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  have 
had  the  favor  of  her  correspondence,  and  her 
letters  were  always  as  "brooks  by  the  way." 
The  changes  in  her  own  Yearly  Meeting  had 
in  many  cases  seemed  to  her  as  departures 
from  fundamental  principle,  but  she  had 
kept  sweet  through  it  all,  and  had  the  love 
and  respect  of  all.  Some  years  ago  in  a 
company  of  Friends  in  Boston  there  was 
some  discussion  of  the  changed  manner  of 
conducting  business  in  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting.  One  Friend  was  saying  that  dis- 
cussion was  so  general  that  she  could  not 
follow  it.  Another  observed  that  when 
Gertrude  Cartland  rose  to  speak,  all  became 
quiet  and  one  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  meetings  in  such 
a  situation  lament  the  passing  of  this  type 
of  Friend.  If  Gertrude  Cartland's  life,  in 
advanced  educational  and  literary  circles, 
teaches  one  lesson  more  plainly  than  another, 
it  is  that  the  type  need  not  pass.  Grace 
made  it,  and  grace,  if  still  yielded  to,  will  con- 
tinue to  make  others  like  it. — J.  H.  B. 


Friends  in  France. 

(Concluded  from  page  236.) 

The  seventeenth  of  Second  Month,  1820, 
Stephen  Grellet  arrived  at  Congenies  for 
the  third  time,  and,  as  it  proved,  his  last. 
He  writes  of  this  visit:  "I  have  been  to 
several  meetings  with  these  brethren,  and 
was  present  at  their  meeting  for  discipline, 
at  which  were  gathered  Friends  from  var- 
ious places.  These  meetings  have  been 
abundantly  blessed;  even  the  little  children 
seemed  to  feel  the  Lord's  presence.  I  have 
held  also  several  meetings  for  the  public. 
Between  meetings  I  have  been  occupied  in 
visiting  all  the  families  who  share  our  views." 

Several  other  Friends  were  at  Congenies 
about  the  same  time;  some  of  them  stayed 
there  several  months. 

The  visits  to  the  "Tremblers"  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly.  In  1824  we  find  at 
Congenies  Samuel  Capper  and  Robert 
Fowler.  They  visited  the  homes  of  most 
of  the  Friends  and  held  numerous  public, 
meetings.   The  people  flocked  about  them! 


and  the  day  of  their  leave-taking  everybody 
wept.  They  arrived  at  Paris  the  nineteenth 
of  Eighth  Mo.  and  had  an  interview  of  two 
hours  with  Abbot  Gregoire  who  received 
them  very  pleasantly. 

We  have  in  all  probability  an  echo  of  their 
impressions  in  what  Gregoire  wrote  four 
years  later  about  the  French  Quakers.  The 
historian  of  the  "Religious  Sects"  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  which  appeared  in 
1814,  does  not  speak  of  the  Quakers  of 
France,  and  he  gives  a  mass  of  details  about 
them  in  the  edition  of  1828.  Is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  received  these 
from  the  visitors  of  1824? 

He  records  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trem- 
blers is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English 
Quakers.  "Their  books  are  the  Bible  and 
some  few  denominational  works  translated 
into  French,  especially  those  of  Robert 
Barclay  and  of  William  Penn.  In  their 
meetings  which  last  for  one  or  two  hours,  no 
one  ever  sings.  At  the  beginning  they  ob- 
serve a  profound  silence,  seated  in  a  posture 
of  humility  and  awaiting  the  inward  mov- 
ings  of  the  Spirit.  Whoever  feels  himself 
inspired  gets  up,  speaks  a  few  sentences  for 
the  edification  of  those  present  and  gives 
place  to  another.  Women  also  have  the 
right  to  preach." 

Their  marriages  were  accomplished  as 
much  as  possible  within  their  own  member- 
ship, but  they  also  married  other  Protest- 
ants, and  sometimes,  though  much  more 
rarely,  with  Catholics.  These  mixed  mar- 
riages were  due  in  great  part  to  their  small 
numbers  and  their  dislike  of  too  close  inter- 
marrying of  relatives.  Usually  they  were 
very  charitable,  especially  towards  their 
own  members.  Almost  all  were  farmers  or 
manufacturers,  very  careful  in  the  saving 
and  building  up  of  their  fortunes;  they  were 
recognized  as  people  of  property  and  of 
firmly  founded  business. 

"There  is  universally  to  be  observed,  in 
the  young  Quakeresses,  an  avoidance  of  the 
dances  and  other  public  diversions  to  which 
girls  of  the  other  Protestant  families  resort 
without  restraint." 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robson  accom- 
panied by  Christine  Majolier  who  acted  as 
their  interpreter,  spent  a  week  at  Con- 
genies in  Sixth  Mo.,  1 83 1. 

Several  years  later,  in  Fourth  Mo.,  1839, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  her  husband  and  Josiah  Fors- 
ter,  in  the  course  of  one  of  their  journeys  in 
France,  spent  some  days  among  the  Trem- 
blers of  the  Vannage.  "They  were  settled 
in  an  old  and  sombre  house  with  grilled 
windows  and  the  door  situated  at  the  top 
of  an  outside  stairway  difficult  to  mount. 
But  the  desire  which  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
genies evinced  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached, 
pre-occupied  the  English  Friends  much 
more  than  the  absence  of  the  comforts  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed."  Eliza- 
beth Fry  wrote:  "We  have  found  among 
these  good  people  a  veritable  thirst  for  the 
Truth;  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  was  with  us;  I  have 
rarely  found  as  much  peace  and  assurance  of 
this  blessing  as  during  our  labors  of  Christ- 
ian love  at  Congenies,  or  a  greater  feeling 
of  certainty  that  I  was  in  my  right  place  in 
these  unknown  regions." 


Then  after  this  short  stay  at  Conglie 
this  wonderful  woman  continued  her  wl 
throughout  Europe — a  work  blessed  if  ke 
any  work  was.  No  one,  before  her,  la< 
ever  been  concerned  for  the  miserable  :kt 
of  those  in  prison;  she  consecrated  he;|if 
to  them.  "Through  all  that  was  vilep 
depraved  she  opened  a  way — the  way  wicl 
angels  open  when  they  fight  the  powejo 
darkness  to  let  the  light  penetrate  ther4.' 

It  was  a  little  before  the  visit  of  Elizaltl 
Fry  that  pastor  Frossard  of  Nimes,  whoflac 
very  often  been  in  touch  with  Friends  l|tl 
in  France  and  England,  wrote: — "Inlhi 
western  part  of  the  Vannage  there  is  alii 
lage  of  about  a  thousand  souls — Cong6les 
Nothing  distinguishes  it  from  the  multildi 
of  other  little  hamlets  scattered  about  irthf 
valley,  unless  perhaps  it  is  an  enorrlu: 
cypress.  .  .  .  But  let  him  who  l|e: 
man  more  than  mountains  and  ruins  po 
traverse  too  quickly  this  forgotten  lp 
village,  for,  if  there  is  nothing  to  a  tike! 
the  eye,  there  is  something  to  arouM 
legitimate  curiosity  and  there  is  here  a  rr|a 
condition  which  he  will  find  in  no  other  Irt 
of  France.  For  he  should  know  that  lis 
little  unknown  corner  contains  four  rig 
ious  denominations  which  flourish  one  bfile 
the  other  in  perfect  harmony,  enjoyiila 
perfect  liberty  of  privilege  and  actkjf- 
each  prospering  according  to  its  own  abili lis: 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  Reformed  Chili, 
the  Friends'  Meeting  and  a  Methcjst 
chapel,  touching  without  clashing,  env  M 
rancor.  They  have  understood  whala 
religion  of  love  and  toleration  really  meis, 
these  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  plain."  ' 

Congenies  continued  to  have  numeps 
visits:  Joseph  John  Gurney  was  there  in  15 
and  visited  those  who  were  sick.  Linly 
Murray  Hoag,  Joseph  Tregelles  Price  id 
Robert  Alsop  passed  through  in  1846;  the  in 
185 1,  John  Sharp  and  others  arrived.  Tie 
last-named  went  about  the  whole  ne  fl- 
ooring region  and  held  numerous  meeti  ;s. 
In  1856  Robert  and  Christine  Alsop,* 
companied  by  Eliza  Gurney,  again  cam  Id 
the  Vannage. 

All  these  visits  did  much  to  stimulate] 
zeal  and  to  raise  the  standards  of  educa 
of  the  members  of  the  little  community, 
they  were  not  the  only  ones  to  profit  by 
benevolent  services  of  the  English  Frie 
It  is  throughout  all  France  that  one  n 
study  the  work  of  these  servants  of  God 
it  was  not  only  Cong6nies  and  the  ym 
round  about  that  heard  their  preaching, 
also  nearly  all  the  cities  which  are  tc 
found  on  their  route  of  travel.  The  sole 
pose  of  their  long  journeys  was  to  or; 
ize  meetings  and  to  preach  the  Go 
wherever  occasion  presented.  It  would  1 
too  long  to  speak  here  of  all  the  good  t 
did  in  France. 

Profoundly  affected  by  the  Franco-P 
sian  war,  Christine  Alsop  interested  sev 
Friends  of  England  in  the  lot  of  her  com 
— it  became  more  dear  to  her  than  ever 
cause  of  its  misfortunes.  A  dozen  Frie 
came  down  below  Metz  (in  Alsace-Lorra: 
to  care  for  our  soldiers,  and  one  of  them 
a  victim  of  his  zeal.  Later,  Christine  Al 
and  several  Friends  came  to  Paris  to 
lieve  the  distress  of  the  commune;  they  g 
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II  their  care  to  the  wounded  with  the  ad- 
lirable  devotion  of  those  who  are  at  the 
ame  time  physicians  both  of  the  body  and 
f  the  soul.  They  were  an  active  adjunct 
f  the  "Society  for  the  Victims  of  the  War" 
f  which  Eugene  Bersier  was  president. 

After  these  troublous  times,  which  of 
ecessity  profoundly  distressed  peace-lovers 
ke  the  Quakers,  Christine  Alsop,  her  hus- 
and  and  some  others,  began  again  their 
jurneys  across  France  and  came  down  into 
de  South.  They  were  there  in  1875  with 
oseph  Bevan  Braithwaite  and  his  wife. 
Christine  Alsop  was  not  to  see  her  "dear 
illage"  again.  She  died  at  Wellingham, 
ie  nineteenth  of  Sixth  Mo.,  1 879,  surrounded 
y  nearly  all  her  relatives  and  friends. 

Not  all  the  Quakers  of  the  Vannage  had 
erhaps  lives  as  active  and  as  useful  as  that 
f  Christine  Alsop;  they  had  not  been  pre- 
ared  for  it  as  she  had  been.  Their  activity 
'as  exercised  solely  in  their  own  environ- 
lent  and  they  are  less  known;  but  how 
lany  there  were  among  them  whose  biogra- 
hies  would  be  edifying  for  us!  What  hum- 
le  Christians  they  were,  models  of  piety  and 
entleness,  who  visited  the  afflicted  and 
ie  sick  and  were  as  a  benediction  to  their 
rothers!  If  their  profound  humility  veiled 
rith  care  what  their  faith  accomplished, 
leir  work  was  only  the  more  blessed.  "  If 
ie  number  of  Quakers  at  Congenies  has 
ot  grown  for  a  long  while,"  observes  Tylor 
in  "The  Camisards,")  "we  have  seen  there 
lany  of  those  of  whom  the  Lord  said :  "  Ye 
re  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the 
wld." 

There  no  longer  remain  many  Friends 
round  Congenies.    Away  from  the  centre 
:  their  little  community  they  have  become 
lore  and  more  rare.    I  know  scarcely  any 
ccept  a  few  isolated  families,  and  already 
lese  are  almost  transformed,  in  the  places 
here  formerly  they  were  quite  numerous, 
utside  the  Vannage,  in  France,  one  would 
Dt  find  more  than  four  or  five  of  them.  The 
lly  groups  which  can  still  be  counted  as 
ich  are  those  at  Congenies  and  Fontanes. 
Congenies  has  preserved  a  few  of  the  old 
aditions.   It  has  continued  to  receive  the 
sits  of  the  English  Friends.    Up  until 
$42,  it  was  L.  Antoine  Majolier  who  re- 
iived  them.    After  his  decease,  his  home 
as  still  the  hospitable  stopping-place  for 
ie  Quakers  that  it  had  been  since  1788, 
ir  one  of  his  daughters,  Lydia  Majolier, 
ter  several  visits  to  England,  lived  there 
1  her  life — that  is  to  say,  until  1889.  She 
as  very  devoted  to  the  Society  and  her 
'eat  happiness  was  to  see  filled  with  Friends 
ir  paternal  domicile,  adjoining  the  meet- 
g-house.    Her  memory  is  still  undimmed. 
hose  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  near 
•  her  have  not  forgotten  her  frank,  open- 
:arted  spirit  and  her  Christian  love.  They 
ould  listen  sometimes  to  hard  truths,  but 
ley  were  said  with  a  frankness  so  exempt 
om  the  hypocrisy  of  worldly  usage,  and 
ith  a  heart  so  loving  and  charitable  under 
ie  uncompromising  words,  that  one  heard 
iem  always  with  profit.    She  very  often 
id  vocal  service  in  the  little  gatherings  at 
onggnies,  where  she  "sat  head  of  the  meet- 
§"  [presider]    even  when   the  English 
nends,  whose  visits  she  loved  to  encourage, 


were  present.  Since  her  death,  the  meetings 
of  the  little  sect  have  been  less  frequent. 

The  little  group  of  "  Inflated  Ones"  which 
we  found  at  Fontanes  at  the  time  of  Elziere, 
had  been  like  that  at  Congenies,  transformed 
in  1788.  Samuel  Brun  and  his  son  Daniel 
are  the  venerated  ancestors  there.  The 
latter,  who  as  a  child,  had  already  "the 
fear  of  God"  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  first  visit  of  Stephen  Grellet.  He  be- 
came a  much  valued  minister  of  the  little 
Society  of  the  Vannage  and  is  still  spoken 
of  as  a  man  righteous  and  upright.  Several 
of  his  descendants,  in  order  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  Quaker  principles  and  not  bear 
arms,  left  at  twenty  years  of  age  for  America. 

Many  other  pious  souls  in  the  little  com- 
munity have  likewise  exercised  all  about 
them  a  benevolent  activity,  of  whom  I 
should  like  to  speak,  were  it  not  that  I  must 
limit  my  subject  and  refrain  from  mention- 
ing those  still  living. 

I  believe  that  the  French  Quakers  have 
left  in  the  Vannage,  and  at  Congenies  es- 
pecially, profound  impressions.  These  are 
not  all  of  them  happy  ones  [sic.]:  witness  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church  who  never 
takes  communion  because  his  mother  was 
a  Quakeress  and  did  not  take  the  Lord's 
supper.  But  something  of  their  serious  and 
pious  spirit  has  survived  also.  That  which 
has  remained  would  be  difficult  to  define, 
they  are  not  the  things  one  can  put  one's 
finger  on.  Is  it  not  exactly  that  which  the 
French  people  lacked  [sic]  and  which  pre- 
vented many  of  them  from  becoming 
Quakers?  A  deeper  seriousness  and  a 
sterner  morality.  As  Gregoire  writes: 
"Quakerism,  indeed,  submits  to  a  practical, 
stern  test  the  whole  manner  and  routine 
of  life;  it  exacts  simplicity  in  dress,  care- 
fulness in  speech,  it  disapproves  of  music, 
dancing,  hunting,  gambling,  feast-days,  and 
the  theatre;  it  gives  to  the  soul  a  medita- 
tive character  and  a  persevering  bent.  This 
rigid  training  is  certainly  more  in  accord 
with  the  Gospel  than  that  of  a  nation 
loquacious,  full  of  compliments  and  ful- 
some flattery,  whose  opinions  have  the 
changeableness  of  the  fashions,  for  whom 
there  must  always  be  some  tangible  ideal, 
which  enthuses  at  the  least  occasion  for  a 
man  but  very  rarely  for  a  principle.  The 
French  levity  opposes  therefore  a  national 
obstacle  to  Quakerism." 


It  is  possible  that  in  its  beginnings  this 
sect  was  intolerant,  like  the  age  in  which  it 
arose.  It  has  shown  us  since  that  under 
the  influence  of  English  Friends,  it  has 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  true,  broader 
Christianity.  In  this  it  was  faithful  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Friends.  Two  of  them  who 
visited  among  its  membership  at  the  be- 
ginning of  [last]  century,  Stephen  Grellet 
and  William  Allen  thus  confessed  their  faith 
before  the  King  of  Sweden: — "Inspired,  as 
we  humbly  believe,  by  that  Christian  love 
which  desires  the  eternal  well-being  of  all 
men,  we  have  believed  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
travel  through  thy  domains  and  greet  every- 
where those  who  love  sincerely  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whatever  the  form  of  religion 
they  profess;  for  we  know  no  distinction  of 
sect  or  party,  convinced  as  we  are  that  the 


true  church  is  composed  of  all  those  who 
endeavor  faithfully  to  know  and  fulfil  the 
will  of  Heaven  concerning  them." 

The  Quakers  of  the  Vannage  have  had  the 
privilege  of  preserving  a  little  of  the  relig- 
ious life  at  a  moment  when  it  seemed  to  be 
disappearing;  they  had  also  that  of  giving  a 
great  lesson  in  toleration  to  a  region  which 
for  a  long  time  was  the  scene  of  civil  dis- 
sension and  party  hatred.  Their  example 
was  fertile  there;  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Edmond  Jaulmes. 


Progress  of  Peace  Work  in  Japan. 

Most  of  those  especially  interested  in  the 
peace  movement  in  Japan  continue  to  work 
through  the  Japan  Peace  Society.  S.  Ebard, 
a  prominent  member  of  Parliament  and 
educator,  who  had  served  the  Society  as 
president  since  it  was  formed  in  1906,  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  succeeded  by 
Count  Okuma. 

There  are  now  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  members,  among  them  being  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Peers,  twenty  or  more 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  ex-Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister and  the  British  and  American  Ambassa- 
dors. 

The  new  monthly  peace  periodical, 
" Heiwa,"  was  started  this  year,  with  Gilbert 
Bowles  in  charge  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment. 

A  new  development  of  the  peace  move- 
ment is  a  plan  for  organizing  a  peace  society 
of  Americans  resident  in  Japan,  affiliated 
with  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  yet  being  free 
to  deal  with  questions  from  an  American 
standpoint  directly  affecting  the  relations 
of  America  to  Japan.  The  Promoting 
Committee  includes  representative  mis- 
sionaries of  most  of  the  missions,  a  professor 
in  the  Imperial  University,  the  President 
of  the  American-Asiatic  Society  (which 
exists  primarily  for  commercial  purposes), 
the  representatives  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  Japan  and  Korea  and  the  President  of 
the  Yokohama  Foreign  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society, 
as  well  as  of  the  movers  of  this  American 
Society,  that  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries residing  in  Japan,  may  also  form  groups 
for  furthering  the  cause  of  peace  among 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  for  dealing 
with  questions  in  which  the  action  of  their 
own  home  , governments  may  affect  the 
peace  of  the  world.  A  prominent  British 
subject  on  hearing  of  this  American  move- 
ment said:  "What  is  to  hinder  the  English 
from  getting  busy  and  forming  such  an 
organization?"  

The  wind  is  unseen,  but  it  cools  the  brow 
of  the  fevered  one,  sweetens  the  summer  at- 
mosphere, and  ripples  the  surface  of  the  lake 
into  silver  spangles  of  beauty.  So  goodness 
of  heart,  though  invisible  to  the  material  eye, 
makes  its  presence  felt;  and  from  its  effects 
upon  surrounding  objects,  we  are  assured 
of  its  existence. 

The  motives  of  men  are  to  be  judged  more 
by  their  actions  than  by  their  words. 
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FRIENDS. 

Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old, 
Those  are  silver,  these  are  gold ; 
New-made  friendships,  like  new  wine, 
Age  will  mellow  and  refine. 
Friendships  that  have  stood  the  test — 
Time  and  change — are  surely  best; 
Brow  may  wrinkle,  hair  grow  gray, 
Friendship  never  knows  decay. 
For  'mid  old  friends,  tried  and  true, 
Once  more  we  our  youth  renew. 
But  old  friends,  alas!  may  die, 
New  friends  must  their  place  supply. 
Cherish  friendship  in  your  breast, 
New  is  good,  but  old  is  best; 
Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old,. 
Those  are  silver,  these  are  gold. 

Selected. 


True  Love. — Some  girls  were  telling  of 
the  love  each  felt  for  her  mother;  and,  as  the 
testimony  went  on,  the  strength  of  the  state- 
ment grew,  each  child  feeling  obliged  to  sur- 
pass her  mates.  Finally,  one  said  positively, 
"  I  love  my  mother  so  much  I  would  die  for 
her."  The  impressiveness  of  this  declara- 
tion subdued  the  circle.  The  climax  had 
been  reached. 

A  wholesome  turn  was  given  to  the  situa- 
tion by  the  quiet  observation  of  a  lady  sitting 
near:  "It  seems. very  strange  to  me  that  a 
girl  who  loves  her  mother  enough  to  die  for 
her  doesn't  love  her  enough  to  wash  the 
dishes." — Our  Young  Folks. 


Robert  McIntyre's  First  Battle.— 
Robert  Mclntyre  was  once  a  poor  boy  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bricklayer  in  Philadelphia. 
He  has  risen  to  the  position  and  influence  of 
a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
A  week  or  two  ago  he  turned  aside  from  other 
duties  to  spend  a  [First-day]  in  the  city 
where  he  had  his  first  great  trial  and  won  his 
first  great  victory.  While  there  he  told  of 
that  event  in  his  life.  He  said : 

"  I  came  to  Philadelphia  to-day  because  I 
wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  long  dead 
and  gone.  More  than  forty  years  ago  I  was 
a  boy  in  Hunter's  mill.  My  overseer  was 
Frank  Ferguson,  whose  memory  I  shall  ever 
revere.  I  remember  one  winter  when  a 
revival  was  in  progress  along  Lancaster  Pike, 
the  influence  of  which  spread  to  the  mill  in 
which  I  was  employed.  It  was  then  that 
Ferguson  took  me  into  a  temperance  meet- 
ing held  at  Fifty-second  Street  and  Lancas- 
ter Pike,  and  at  his  suggestion  I  took  a 
pledge  to  abstain  at  all  times  from  taking 
alcoholic  beverages. 

"Shortly  after  that  my  father  informed 
me  that  it  was  time  to  choose  a  trade.  Some 
of  my  chums  had  gone  into  bricklaying,  so 
I  selected  that.  One  night  my  father  came 
home  and  told  me  he  had  apprenticed  me 
to  a  certain  bricklayer  by  the  name  of 
George.  Almost  immediately,  however,  he 
regretted  his  action,  as  the  man  was  known 
to  be  of  intemperate  habits.  My  father's 
health  was  declining,  and  we  all  knew  that 
the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  my  mother 
and  my  brothers  and  sisters  would  have  to 
depend  on  what  money  I  could  earn. 

"On  the  following  day  1  began  my  ap- 
prenticeship. The  noon  hour  arrived,  and 
my  boss  said:  'Bobby,  throw  away  that 
water  and  take  the  bucket  over  to  the  saloon. 


Tell  the  bartender  you  came  from  me  and 
he  will  fill  the  bucket  with  beer.'  I  did  as  he 
instructed  me.  Then,  upon  my  return,  I 
saw  that  the  men,  while  eating  their  lunch, 
sat  in  a  row  and  began  passing  the  bucket 
of  beer  from  man  to  man.  The  boss  drank 
first,  and  1  took  my  place  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  I  was  praying  that  one  of  the  hod 
carriers,  bricklayers  or  boys  would  refuse 
to  drink  and,  therefore,  give  me  courage  for 
the  step  I  was  contemplating,  but  not  one 
of  them  refused.  Finally  the  bucket  came 
to  me.  '  1  don't  want  any,'  I  whispered  to 
the  boy  who  handed  it,  but  he  urged  me  on. 
The  boss  was  watching  and  thought  I  was 
shy.  'Go  ahead  and  drink,  Bobby,'  he  said, 
encouragingly.  '  I  pay  for  the  beer  and  every 
man  who  works  for  me  is  entitled  to  his 
share.    Drink,  lad,  drink.' 

"'  I  don't  like  it,'  I  said  rather  weakly. 

"  He  laughed  heartily  and  told  me  that  I 
would  never  make  a  bricklayer  till  I  learned 
to  drink  beer.  By  that  time  all  of  the  men 
were  looking  at  me.  Somehow  or  other  I 
got  on  my  feet  and  walked  over  down  the 
line  until  I  stood  in  front  of  the  boss. 

"'I'm  only  a  poor  boy,'  I  said, '  and  I  want 
to  learn  my  trade.  If  you  send  me  home 
now  I  shall  feel  disgraced,  but  I'll  have  to 
go  if  you  insist  on  my  drinking  this  beer. 
I  can't  do  it.' 

"To  my  amazement  the  boss  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  grasped  my  hand.  'God  bless 
you,  Robert;  stick  to  that  and  you  will  make 
a  man  of  yourself,'  he  said.  Then  turning  to 
the  others: '  If  I  hear  of  one  of  you  men  urg- 
ing this  boy  to  drink  against  his  will  I  will 
discharge  you  on  the  spot,'  he  said.  That 
was  how  I  won  the  first  of  my  battles  in 
life,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  Frank  Ferguson,  the 
man  who  took  the  trouble  to  befriend  a  home- 
less boy." — Northern  Christian  Advocate. 


She  Had  a  Father. — A  friend  of  mine 
went  one  day  to  see  a  poor  negro  woman 
living  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  case  had  been  reported  to 
her  as  being  one  of  great  need.  She  found 
things  even  worse  than  she  had  feared. 

The  poor  woman  was  old,  and  crippled 
with  rheumatism,  and  lived  alone,  in  a  poor 
little  room,  with  only  the  help  of  a  kind 
neighbor,  who  now  and  then  did  things  for 
her;  and  yet  she  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
full  of  thanksgiving  for  her  many  mercies. 

My  friend  marveled  that  cheerfulness 
or  thankfulness  could  be  possible  under 
such  circumstances,  and  said,  "  But  do  you 
never  get  frightened  at  the  thought  of  what 
may  happen  to  you,  all  alone  here,  and  so 
lame  as  you  are?" 

The  old  negro  saint  looked  at  her  with 
surprise,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost 
amazement,  "Frightened!  Why,  honey, 
doesn't  you  know  1  have  got  a  Father,  and 
doesn't  you  know  He  takes  care  of  me  the 
whole  endurin'  time?" 

And  then,  as  my  friend  looked  perplexed, 
she  added  in  a  tone  of  wondering  reproof, 
"Why,  honey,  sholy  my  Father  is  your 
Father,  too,  and  you  knows  about  Him, 
and  you  knows  He  always  takes  care  of  his 
chilluns." 

It  was  a  lesson  my  friend  never  forgot. — 
Hannah  Whitall  Smith,  in  Our  Young  Folks. 


WHAT  THE  MINUTES  SAY. 

We  are  but  minutes,  little  things — 

Each  one  furnished  with  sixty  wings, 
With  which  we  fly  on  our  unseen  track; 
And  not  a  minute  ever  comes  back. 

We  are  but  minutes.    Each  one  bears 
A  little  burden  of  joys  and  cares; 
Take  patiently  the  minutes  of  pain; 
The  worst  of  minutes  cannot  remain. 

We  are  but  minutes.    When  we  bring 
A  few  drops  from  pleasure's  spring, 
Taste  their  sweetness  while  ye  may; 
It  takes  but  a  minute  to  fly  away. 

We  are  but  minutes.    Use  us  well, 
For  how  we  are  used  we  must  one  day  tell. 
Who  uses  minutes  has  hours  to  use; 
Who  loses  minutes,  whole  years  must  lose. 

Sailor's  Magaziru 


The  Upper  and  The  Nether  Springs. 

In  our  devotions  there  should  be  a  do  i-j 
nant  note  of  thanksgiving  in  a  renewed  se 
of  what  God  is  to  us  in  the  immeasura 
gifts  of  his  grace,  and  in  the  blessings  of 
providence.    It  seems  fitting  that  our  si 
plications  should  be  with  thanksgiving, 
we  are  permitted  to  meet  under  a  sunny  s 
under  the  canopy  of  Divine  love,  under 
distilling  of  heavenly  dews,  and  under 
ministrations  of  the  word  of  life. 

But  with  thanksgiving  there  is  need 
prayer.     In  the  division  of  the  land 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  and  families 
IsraeTthere  was  one,  Achsah,  to  whose 
a  goodly  portion  fell;  but  she  was  not  sai 
fied  until  she  came  to  her  Father  with  i 
petition,  "Thou  hast  given  me  a  south  lai 
give  me  also  springs  of  water." 

There  are  those  to  whose  lot  among  1 
churches  and  people  of  God,  there  has  bit 
given  a  spiritual  inheritance,  like  unto 
south  land;  fertile  for  the  growth  of  1 
heavenly  seed;  open  to  the  rays  of  the  S 
of  Righteousness.  But  what  is  any  lai 
even  the  best,  without  water?  With  all  tl 
has  come  to  us  through  a  godly  ancestry,  a 
through  a  guarded  and  enlightened  religk 
instruction,  and  with  all  the  sacred  inf! 
ences  that  surround  us,  our  lives  must  l 
come  like  a  dry  and  parched  and  ban 
ground,  without  living  water  from  celest 
springs. 

To  the  petitioner  of  old  in  answer  to  I 
request,  there  were  given  "the  upper  a 
the  nether  springs."  Let  us  never  be  cc 
tent,  dear  friends,  with  the  inheritance  of  a 
favored  lot  without  the  water  springs.  \ 
need  the  "upper  and  the  nether  springs:" 
the  "upper  springs"  gushing  out  in  t 
heights  to  enrich  the  most  sacred  relatio 
and  the  sweetest  joys  of  life,  in  the  sumn 
lands  of  earthly  happiness.  We  need  t 
"nether  springs"  upwelling  in  the  lowlanc 
when  we  have  to  pass  through  the  "vail 
of  humiliation,"  to  endure  chastening  ail 
suffering  and  sorrow,  in  order  that  the  lowc 
depths  of  our  experience  may  be  made  fru 
ful  and  fragrant  as  with  the  spices  of  t 
"garden  of  the  Lord." 

So  with  thanksgiving  for  all  that  is  giv! 
us  richly  to  enjoy,  let  us  not  cease  to  pn 
for  the  fresh  springs  of -eternal  life. 

Joel  Bean. 

Twelfth  Month  25th,  1910. 
College  Park,  San  Jose,  California. 


Second  Month  2,  1911. 
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The  Normal  Man. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house ;  they 
11  be  still  praising  thee."    Psalm  84.4. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of  historical 
;tures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
ilifornia  in  1910,  Professor  J.  B.  Carter, 
irector  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
udies,  in  Rome,  Italy,  said: 
"You  will  notice  that  during  these  lec- 
res  1  have  not  favored  one  phase  of  re- 
;ion  as  against  another.  It  is  not  my  place 
be  concerned  with  what  you  think.  But 
is  I  want  to  say: — every  one  craves  some 
anifestation  of  religion.  Men  to-day  are 
eking  it  more  than  in  any  period  of  the 
)rld.  Science  does  not  further  trouble  men 
its  inroads  on  faith  have  stopped.  Science 
s  gone  back  to  its  place,  and  now  knows 
,  bounds.  Science  and  religion  will  here- 
ter  work  together.  There  is  more  faith  in 
e  world  than  ever  before.  The  normal  man 
eds  religion.  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that 
you  have  not  some  sort  of  religion  you  are 
t  normal." 

This  learned  authority  spoke  the  truth, 
all  ages  and  amongst  all  races  most  all 
in  have  been  seekers  after  God.  They 
ve  manifested  a  yearning,  according  to 
eir  circumstances,  for  the  Infinite!  They 
ve  recognized  one  great  Source  for  their 
iterial  surroundings.  They  have,  accord- 
y  to  their  light,  communed  with  God.  The 
iritually-gifted  Christian  and  the  fetish- 
r'mg  pagan  have  alike  indicated  this  human 
iving.  So  absolutely  overwhelming  is  the 
mber  of  those  who  have  some  sort  of  re- 
ion  that  we  see  it  is  the  abnormal  man 
10  affects  to  despise  it.  Religion  is  the 
lerent  ideal  of  the  race. 
We  look  about  us  and  see  that  in  propor- 
n  with  men's  concept  of  religion  being 
ritual,  has  the  race  progressed  in  morality, 
ence,  literature  and  the  arts.  We  see  that 
:  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  not  only  speaks 
)found  consolation  to  humanity,  but  also 
5  developed  the  civilization  of  Christian 
ids.  In  proportion  as  men  accept,  and 
e  under,  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ,  just 
is  life  and  property  secure.  Conditions 
:  not  what  they  might  be,  because  men  do 
t  fully  surrender  their  lives  and  actions  to 
will.  But  history  demonstrates  the  fact 
it  the  uplift  of  humanity  is  ultimately 
pendent  on  obedience  to  the  primary  laws 
God. 

The  normal  man  acknowledges  all  this, 
i  every  act  of  love  and  worship  on  his 
*t  tends  to  hasten  the  day  when  "the 
Dwledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth 
the  waters  do  the  sea."  Caste,  war,  greed, 
nestic  sins,  and  other  evils,  can  only  go 
vn  as  men  cherish  and  obey  their  natural 
tincts  after  God.  Our  country  to-day 
is  not  so  much  want  sound  creeds,  and 
ellectual  expositions  of  faith,  as  it  needs 
gion— just  pure,  heart  searching,  hum- 
ig  religion.  Normal  men  will  exhibit  dif- 
mt  outward  expressions  of  their  faith  and, 
isidering  the  great  diversity  of  human  ex- 
iences  and  temperaments,  that  is  well, 
t  some  form  of  religious  belief,  with 
ompanying  acts  of  worship,  are  part  of 
equipment  of  the  normal  man. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


THE  END  OF  AFFLICTION. 

"  For  our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory." 

The  gloom  of  the  night  adds  a  charm  to  the  morn, 
Stern  Winter  the  Springtime  endears, 

And  the  darker  the  cloud  on  which  it  is  drawn, 
The  brighter  the  rainbow  appears. 

So  trials  and  sorrows  the  Christian  prepare 

For  the  rest  that  remaineth  above; 
On  earth  tribulation  awaits  him,  but  there 

The  smile  of  unchangeable  love.  Selected. 

The  M  issionary  Review  of  the  World  quotes 
from  a  sermon  by  J.  M.  Barkley  before  the 
late  General  Assembly  as  follows: 

"  I  dare  not  be  a  pessimist.  Human  pes- 
simism and  divine  sovereignty  are  incon- 
sistent terms.  I  cannot  be  a  pessimist  while 
'God  is  in  his  heaven.'  But,  discredit  the 
muckrakers  and  the  mock  reformers  as  we 
will,  'the  times  are  out  of  joint.'  If  virtues 
are  virile,  evils  are  gigantic.  Twin  sins  that 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  this  Christian 
nation  are  the  vulgar  race  for  gain  and  the 
rotting  sin  of  social  vices.  The  former  of 
these  evils,  the  inordinate  love  of  money,  is 
the  parental  and  passionate  root  of  sins  that 
have  vitiated  the  whole  world. 

"  I  name  only  these  two  great  categories 
of  sin.  They  are  by  no  means  all.  But  as 
we  see  their  terrific  hideousness,  is  it  not 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  want  of  this 
wicked  world  yawns  with  an  unmeasured 
depth?  Yes,  look  at  it  as  you  will,  this  old 
world  is  turned  topsy-turvy.  Things  are  on 
top  that  ought  to  be  under,  and  things  are 
under  that  ought  to  be  on  top.  And  I  do 
declare  it  my  solemn  conviction  that,  for  its 
uprighting,  there  is  nothing  this  old  sinning, 
sorrowing,  suffering  world  more  needs  than  a 
witnessing  church — a  church  that  will  dare 
to  testify  against  its  evil  deeds,  as  Nehemiah 
testified  against  the  transgressors  of  divine 
law  in  his  time — a  church  so  divinely  enlight- 
ened that  it  receives  God's  truth,  lives  God's 
truth  and  teaches  God's  truth  as  the  positive 
remedy  for  the  sin  and  wrongs  of  the  whole 
world. 

"Under  the  white  light  and  spiritual  power 
of  Pentecost  these  three  things — giving, 
praying,  witnessing — were  in  splendid  con- 
junction. And  behold,  and  see  what  they 
did!  From  farthest  East  to  farthest  West, 
and  from  the  mountainous  solitudes  of  the 
North  down  to  the  sunny  Greek  isles  of  the 
South,  they  carried  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
With  that  testimony  they  faced  every  con- 
dition and  class.  With  it  they  faced  the 
fierce  hatred  of  Judaism,  the  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  of  Cyprus  and  Philippi,  the  rude 
savagery  of  Lycaonia,  the  sensuous  idolatry 
of  Ephesus,  the  sordid  commercialism  and 
the  sodden  immoralities  of  Corinth.  With 
it  they  scaled  the  heights  of  Areopagus  and 
met  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  With  it 
they  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  And 
with  it  they  won,  the  world  over. 

"The  need  of  these  times  is  a  whole  church 
testifying  for  Christ.  .  .  .  We  need  a 
church  that  will  give  and  pray  and  witness. 
And  when  the  church  will  bring  these  into 
her  life  again,  as  at  Pentecost,  then  shall  she 
be  a  Pentecostal  Church.  Then  shall  she 
'arise  and  shine,  her  light  being  come  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  risen  upon  her.'" 


Frederic  Passy  on  Stephen  Grellet. 

M.  Frederic  Passy,  the  veteran  French 
Peace  worker,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  reprint 
of  an  article  recently  contributed  by  him  to 
a  Swiss  magazine,  under  the  heading:  "A 
French  Quaker."  In  it  he  tells  how,  in  ran- 
sacking his  library  for  some  other  purpose, 
his  assistant — for  M.  Passy  is  now  almost 
entirely  blind — turned  up  a  book  which  had 
been  quite  forgotten  and  apparently  never 
opened.  It  was  the  biography  of  the  Franco- 
American  Quaker,  Stephen  Grellet. 

Then  comes  an  imaginary  colloquy  with 
the  reader,  who  probably  looks  upon  the 
Quakers  as  "honest  dreamers  who  imagine, 
like  Tolstoy,  that  they  can  change  human 
nature  and  by  the  magic  of  their  words  con- 
vert wolves  into  lambs."  To  which  F.  Passy 
replies  that  the  aforesaid  Quakers  are  at  all 
events  remarkably  practical  and  successful 
men  of  business,  and  moreover  that  the  part 
they  have  played  in  history  has  been  by  no 
means  contemptible.  He  quotes  Emile  de 
Laboulaye  as  having  said,  in  1867: — 

"The  Quakers  have,  from  the  beginning, 
upheld  four  principles  which  are  to-day  old- 
fashioned  for  some  of  them,  whilst  for  others 
they  are  still  novelties.  At  a  period  when 
people  thought  themselves  justified  in  slaugh- 
tering each  other  on  the  ground  of  religion, 
they  first  advocated  religious  liberty.  They 
did  not  merely  ask  for  toleration  for  those 
who  did  not  think  like  themselves;  they 
claimed  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  wor- 
ship God  as  he  thought  fit  should  be  recog- 
nized. They  first  advocated  universal  peace 
and  declared  that  they  could  not  understand 
how  men,  especially  Christians,  could  slay 
one  another.  They  first  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery;  they  first  also  urged  that 
equal  rights  should  be  granted  to  men  and 
women.  They  first  proclaimed  the  principle 
that,  if  men  and  women  have  different  duties, 
they  have  similar  rights,  and  that  the  equal- 
ity of  their  rights  ought  first  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, leaving  it  afterwards  to  nature  to  play 
her  part  in  establishing  the  difference  of 
duties.  This  is  what  the  Quakers  have  done. 
When  people  have  taken  their  stand  against 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  and  in  favour  ®f 
humanity  on  four  points  so  important  as 
these,  and  have  already  won  two  of  them, 
religious  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
they  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  they 
have  not  been  mistaken,  and  that  they  will 
gain  the  remainder." 

To  which  M.  Passy  adds  that  to  the  Quak- 
ers is  also  in  part  due  the  reform,  still  im- 
perfect, of  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and 
hospitals,  and  in  the  care  of  child  life. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
sketch  of  Stephen  Grellet's  wonderful  career, 
his  journeys,  his  visits  to  European  monarchs 
and  to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  to  prisons, 
schools,  and  hospitals,  his  influence  with  the 
Russian  Emperor  and  with  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astics. The  remarkable  story  of  the  Countess 
Toutschkoff's  prophetic  dream  is  told  in  full. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  this  article  may- 
help  to  pave  the  way  for  the  revised  French 
edition  of  S.  Grellet's  Life  now  in  course  of 
preparation  at  his  native  city  of  Limoges. — 
I  Joseph  G.  Alexander,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
I  12  xi.,  1910,  in  The  Friend  (London). 
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Led  by  the  Spirit. 

Baxter  remarks,  when  reviewing  his  life 
in  old  age:  "  I  take  note  that  1  never  went  to 
any  place  in  my  life,  among  all  my  changes, 
which  I  had  before  desired,  designed  or 
thought  of,  much  less  sought,  but  only  to 
those  that  1  never  thought  of  till  the  sudden 
invitation  did  surprise  me." 

Baxter  is  not  alone  in  this  observation; 
for  God  is  continually  teaching  all  his  true 
children  that  He  will  keep  the  reins  of  their 
movements  and  affairs  in  his  own  hands; 
that  He  knows  best,  and  can  best  bring  about 
what  is  best  for  us;  that  it  is  He  who  will 
choose  our  changes,  appoint  our  lot,  assign 
our  part  and  determine  our  place  and  rela- 
tions. He  is  ever  teaching  his  people  the 
lesson — 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  may." 

To  the  true  disciple  there  is  no  disap- 
pointment or  grievance  in  all  this.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  consideration  so  con- 
soling as  that  God  will  not  let  us  carve  for 
ourselves,  but  Himself  will  serve  us  with 
what  dish  He  pleases,  and  ministers  as  He 
wills,  in  perfect  wisdom,  the  portion  of  Ben- 
jamin or  that  of  Simeon. 

Now,  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  nature  thus 
contentedly  to  wait  in  faith  God's  time  and 
God's  way.  We  would  be  planning  and 
scheming  and  cutting  and  road  making  and 
engineering  and  tunnelling  ourselves.  We 
are  often  casting  about  for  a  change;  looking 
here  and  looking  there;  putting  out  a  feeler 
this  way  and  a  feeler  that  way;  dropping 
anchors  always  to  windward;  forever  plot- 
ting, fishing,  managing  for  ourselves;  restive, 
roving,  unsettled,  uneasy. 

Hence  comes  it  to  pass  that  there  are 
many  who  cannot  be  contented  with  waiting 
on  God,  and  who  seldom  therefore  get  ex- 
actly suited.  They  never  seem  to  find  the 
precise  nook  meant  for  them;  and  so  they 
are  generally  out  of  place,  and  often  out  of 
sorts  with  themselves  and  others.  They  can- 
not wait  for  Providence  to  transplant  them 
in  the  right  season,  but  must  tear  up  their 
own  roots  whenever  the  humor  or  the  occa- 
sion of  a  tempting  offer  takes  them,  even  if 
it  be  mid-summer  or  mid-winter.  Hence  it 
follows  that  they  are  of  a  stunted  growth, 
and  the  fruit  they  bring  forth  is  seldom  thor- 
oughly ripe. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  leave  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  changes  and  the  direction 
of  our  course  to  God,  cheerfully  concurring 
with  the  order  of  Divine  Providence;  not 
anxious  for  the  future,  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  portion,  not  eager  for  a  change! 

The  true  Christian  philosophy  is  to  fall 
in  with  duty.  It  is  to  move  with  God  as  the 
Israelites  did  with  the  cloud.  It  is  to  go 
when  God  goes;  to  stop  when  God  stops;  to 
pitch  our  tent  when  and  where,  the  cloud 
settles;  to  strike  it  only  when  the  cloud 
moves,  and  we  hear  God's  voice  saying  by 
his  Providence  and  Spirit:  "This  is  the  way; 
walk  thou  in  it!" 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  contentment  and 
peace;  and  the  men  who  practice  it  are  they 
whom  God  will  use  and  honor  forever,  and 
by  whom  He  will  be  glorified. — The  Life  of 
Faith. 


The  Voice  of  God. 

That  God  spoke  to  men's  hearts  in  the 
days  of  long  ago  most  will  admit.  The 
records  of  those  utterances  are  preserved  for 
us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  That  He  may 
sometimes  speak  directly  to  the  hearts  of  the 
greatest  saints,  an  elect  and  select  few,  most 
Christians  will  believe.  Their  lives  show 
that  they  have  heard  the  wondrous  tones  of 
that  guiding  and  consoling  voice.  But  that 
God  will  speak  directly  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  will  hear  and  heed,  we  are  perhaps  not 
quite  so  ready  to  admit.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  of  Chris- 
tian experience  that  to  those  who  will  hear 
God  speaks  directly,  and  his  utterances  to 
the  soul  are  the  last  and  final  authority. 
The  Divine  Lord  has  many  methods  of  ut- 
terance. He  speaks  to  us  through  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  directs  us  through  the  voice  of 
the  Church.  Out  of  our  own  experience,  as 
with  a  voice  behind  us,  He  says:  "This  is 
the  way;  walk  ye  in  it."  To  him  who  has 
the  ear  to  hear  history  becomes  vocal  with 
the  voice  of  God.  But  it  is  not  of  these  ways 
that  we  think  at  this  time,  but  of  the  direct 
speech  of  God  to  the  heart  of  his  servants. 
This  is  mystic,  but  not  therefore  untrue. 
We  believe  implicitly,  for  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  through  his  Spirit  God  speaks 
directly  to  the  human  heart,  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  but  by 
his  own  voice. 

The  voice  of  God  is  first  of  all  the  voice 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  calling,  as  He  seeks 
for  the  lost  sheep.  Countless  thousands 
could  rise  to  bear  testimony  to  this  fact. 
"  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say:  Come  unto 
Me  and  rest,"  is  not  a  pleasant  and  some- 
what exaggerated  way  of  speaking  of  the 
Gospel  call  as  echoed  from  ten  thousand 
pulpits.  It  is  a  fact,  capable  of  every  possi- 
ble verification,  that  the  still  small  voice  is 
heard  in  the  soul,  bidding  us  return.  As  we 
listen  to  it,  it  becomes  more  clear,  and  as  we 
yield  to  it,  the  tones  become  certain  and 
emphatic. 

Nor  is  this  blessed  voice  less  clearly  heard 
when  one  has  found  his  home  upon  the  bosom 
of  Divine  rest.  It  then  speaks  of  other 
things.  As  intimacy  deepens  between  the 
soul  and  God,  He  speaks  to  us  more  con- 
stantly and  of  deeper  things.  Experience  is 
our  witness  that  in  times  of  crisis  He  speaks 
the  word  of  guidance,  in  days  of  grief  the 
word  of  consolation,  and  what  true  follower 
of  his  has  not  in  times  of  doubt  heard  his 
quiet:  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  that 
has  come  like  a  sunburst,  chasing  away  the 
chilling  mists  of  doubt  and  gladdening  the 
pilgrim  like  a  morning  of  crystal  brightness 
after  a  night  of  storm. 

The  precious  communion  of  which  we 
speak  will  stand  the  test  of  experience.  The 
hearing  of  the  Divine  voice  is  conditioned 
by  at  least  three  demands.  There  must  be 
first  of  all  a  genuine  willingness  to  hear. 
The  mere  wish  is  not  enough.  This  willing- 
ness must  be  so  self-surrendering  as  to  want 
to  hear,  though  the  Voice  may  speak  of 
things  we  do  not  wish  to  hear.  The  mere 
sentimental  wish  that  God  would  speak  to 
us  such  things  as  may  please  us  is  imperti- 
nence. Suppose  the  Voice  calls  along  a  path 


one  does  not  wish  to  tread  or  quietly  e- 
mands  that  one  surrender  something  ie 
holds  dear?  It  is  he  who  really  wantslo 
hear  God's  voice,  whatever  He  may  sr, 
who  meets  the  first  condition  of  hearinJ 

All  other  voices  must  be  hushed  belle 
the  Divine  voice  can  be  heard.  How  fill 
life  is  of  other  voices.  The  voice  of  pleasik 
the  voice  of  ambition,  the  voice  of  self,  Ie 
all  clamoring  for  hearing.  First  one  and  tin. 
another  calls,  and  sometimes  all  at  onali 
a  jargon  of  strange  sounds.  But  the  vcje 
of  the  "stranger"  must  be  hushed  that  |e 
voice  of  the  Shepherd  may  be  heard. 

Among  the  conditions  necessary  to  hearl 
the  Divine  voice,  large  place  must  be  gin 
to  obedience.    Obedience,  immediate  ;p 
whole-hearted,  does  more  to  sensitize  the  s|l 
than  possibly  anything  else.  To  responc] 
God's  voice  is  a  necessity  if  one  would  h 
it  speaking  in  tones  becoming  ever  clea 
Instant  and  complete  obedience  is  a  n 
that  has  faded  away  from  so  much  of 
Jiving  that  it  needs  to  be  insisted  upon  w 
emphasis.    Confident  obedience  makes 
on  our  part,  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  an<k 
was  the  Shepherd  who  said:  "My  ship 
hear  My  voice." — Episcopal  Recorder. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Preliminary  Estimate  of  Product) 
of  Portland  Cement  in  1910. — The  p 
duction  of  Portland  cement  made  a  new  h 
record  in  the  year  1910.  From  statistics  z 
estimates  received  by  the  United  States  G 
logical  Survey  from  about  twenty  per  ce 
of  the  companies  manufacturing  Portls 
cement,  representing  nearly  half  of  the  en1 
output  of  the  country,  it  is  estimated 
E.  F.  Burchard,  of  the  Survey,  that  the  qu 
tity  of  Portland  cement  manufactured  in 
United  States  in  1910  was  between  73,5 
000  and  75,000,000  barrels,  as  compared  w 
63,508,471  barrels  produced  in  1909— 
increase  of  10,000,000  to  12,500,000  barn 
or  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  figui 
at  hand  are  derived  from  all  parts  of 
United  States,  and  are  therefore  considei 
to  be  representative  of  the  country  at  la 
rather  than  of  any  single  section  or  distri 

Although  the  average  values  for  1910 
pear,  from  returns  received  thus  far,  to  h< 
been  slightly  higher  than  in  1909,  prices  w' 
far  from  satisfactory,  especially  to  thelai 
manufacturers  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  distr 
and  in  certain  of  the  Eastern  States.  1 
year  191 1  opens  with  prices  cut  five  to  1 
cents  a  barrel  lower  than  those  prevaili 
in  191  o.  The  construction  of  several  n 
plants  has  been  pushed  during  the  year,  a 
several  plants  that  were  under  construed 
in  1 909  became  producers  in  1 9 1  o,  so  that  t 
kiln  capacity  remains  far  in  advance  of  t 
demand. — U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bullet 


What  an  unspeakable  blessing  it  is  to  t 
poor  dependent  children  of  the  church 
Christ  to  feel  his  presence  among  them, 
feel  his  Spirit  as  precious  ointment  pour 
forth,  for  then  the  great  Minister  of  min 
ters  is  giving  them  the  bread  and  wine 
his  own  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  woi 
and  has  none  of  the  wisdom  of  this  woi 
in  it. — Selected. 
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The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

"And  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the 
.st  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood 
'er  where  the  young  child  was.  And  when 
ey  saw  the  star  they  rejoiced  with  exceed- 
g  great  joy." — Matthew  ii:  9,  10. 
God  has  often  accomplished  his  greatest 
Drks  through  the  medium  of  miracles, 
istory  reveals  that  He  has  frequently  es- 
blished  his  identity  by  appealing  to  the 
scriminating  senses  of  men  in  opposition 
the  laws  of  the  Universe.  The  birth  of  our 
iviour  was  accomplished  by  miracles, 
hese  were  not  only  possible  to  the  Creator 
all  things,  but  also  had  their  professed 
iritual  significance.  We  are  glad,  as  we 
ad  of  that  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
It  must  have  been  a  glowing  star — we 
ink  of  it  as  a  ball  of  fire  piercing  the  dark- 
ss  of  the  night  beyond  all  others.  Its  pre- 
linence  was  typical  of  the  glory  of  the 
fant  Jesus  to  whose  lowly  bed  it  guided 
e  way.  It  led  those  wise  men  of  the  east — 
10  had  been  watching  for  it — to  the  King 
imself.  Its  triumphant  march  across  the 
y  was  figurative  of  the  future  victorious 
vance  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus.  It  cast 
:  rays  over  the  desert  scene  as  if  to  indicate 
>w  He  would  shed  his  glorious  light  over  a 
ce  darkened  world.  It  finally  "  stood  over 
lere  the  young  child  was,"  as  if  to  crown 
im,  as  He  was,  Lord  of  all. 
We  read  that  those  wise  men  rejoiced  over 
at  Star  with  exceeding  great  joy.  When 
ey  saw  the  young  child  they  fell  down  and 
>rshipped  Him.  Then  they  gave  Him 
>tly  gifts,  and  with  gladness  went  their 
ty. 

Is  not  all  this  sweetly  typical  of  how  we 
Duld  greet,  and  adore,  the  Christ?  Do  we 
aider  that  He  is  called  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
m?  Are  we  astonished  because  men  and 
>men,  who  pray 
'  0  for  a  nearer  insight  into  heaven, 
More  knowledge  of  the  glory  and  the  joy," 

ik  upward  out  of  the  darkness  that  sur- 
mds  them  to  this  beneficent  Star  of 
thlehem? 

When  we  think  of  all  that  the  dear  Christ 
5  done  for  us — his  sufferings,  his  tears, 

sacrifice — on  our  behalf,  we  indeed 
ssess  stony  hearts  if  we  fail  to  exalt  the 
e  that  wrought  out  this  simple  method 
our  great  salvation.  How  little  can  we 
ider  in  compensation  for  all  this  gracious- 
>s!  But  we  can  at  least  imitate  those 
rned  men  of  Christ's  day  and  seek  the 
;ht  of  the  World  as  they  did.  We  have, 
t  the  meteoric  splendor  across  the  inky 
;  that  they  saw,  but  we  possess  other  sure 
dance  which  they  did  not  enjoy.  We  have 
:  Spirit  softly  impressing  our  minds  when 
tching  for  Him,  we  have  the  sweet  old 
ry  written  out  to  the  end  of  the  book  of 
velation,  and  we  have  Gospel  ministry  at 
"  very  gates.  We  can  watch  for  Him  just 
ardently  as  the  wise  men  did.  We,  too, 
1  offer  to  Him  of  all  the  best  we  have,  and 

our  treasures  of  money,  intellect,  and 
^ngth  at  his  royal  feet.  When  the  lonely 
tcher — whether  it  be  the  strong  man  or 
st  timid  person — has  been  led  to,  and 
nd,  our  Christ,  he  also  rejoices  with  ex- 
ding  joy. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


He  that  earthly  cares  entwineth 
Hope  and  comfort  from  above; 

Everywhere  his  glory  shineth, 
God  is  wisdom,  God  is  love. 

— The  Presbyterian. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Second  Month  6th  to  11th) : 

Quarterly  Meetings: 
Philadelphia,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Third-day, 

Second  Month  7th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Abington,  at  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day, 

Second  Month  9th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Monthly  Meetings: 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Second 

Month  7th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Second 

Month  7th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Second  Month  7th,  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Bradford,  at  Marshalton,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Second 

Month  8th,  at  10  A.  M. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Second  Month  8th,  at  *0  A.  M. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day, 

Second  Month  8th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Second  Month  8th, 

at  10  A.  M. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  9th, 
at  10  A.  M. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second 

Month  9th,  at  10  A.  M. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  9th, 

at  10  A.  M. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  9th, 
at  10  A.  M. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month 

9th,  at  . 10  A.  M. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Second 

Month  9th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Second  Month  11th,  at  10  A.  M. 


"Daniel  Wheeler"  and  Other  Friends' 
Books  in  Japanese. — The  sketch  of  "Daniel 
Wheeler,"  in  the  series  of  "Friends  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  is  now  ready  for  publication,  having 
been  translated  by  a  former  professor  in  Count 
Okuma's  Wasada  University.  The  kindness  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  has  also  made  possible  the 
publication  of  "George  Fox"  and  "Stephen  Grel- 
iet,"  in  the  above  series,  larger  biographies  of  these 
last  having  been  previously  issued. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese,  members  and  non-members, 
for  more  Friends'  books  in  their  own  language, 
with  a  special  plea  for  a  History  of  Friends,  for  the 
publishing  of  which  as  yet  no  means  are  available. 


Next  week  we  hope  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
The  Friend  selections  from  Gertrude  W.  Cartland's 
essay  on  "Home  Training." 


The  meeting  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, was  attended  on  Fifth-day,  First  Month 
26th,  by  Tobias  Roseland  and  his  daughter,  Ida  R. 
Chamness,  of  Iowa.  Both  had  vocal  service;  the 
former  being  impressively  engaged  in  supplication 
in  the  Norwegian  language,  which  was  interpreted 
sentence  by  sentence  by  the  daughter. 


Ministry  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — 
In  commenting  upon  the  proportionate  number  of 
ministers  in  our  several  yearly  meetings,  we  said, 
in  an  editorial  of  the  29th  ult.,  that  "Philadelphia 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  with  a  minister  for 
every  130  members."  Since  publishing  this  state- 
ment, we  have  been  informed  that  there  are  four 
more  ministers  in  the  yearly  meeting  than  our  figures 
indicate,  besides  five  or  six  from  other  yearly  meet- 
ings who  reside  in  or  near  Philadelphia  and  take  an 
active  part  in  the  meetings  for  worship.  This  brings 
the  total  up  to  42  or  43— about  one  for  every  100 
members,  and  ranks  Philadelphia  ahead  of  Wilming- 
ton, Western,  North  Carolina  and  Indiana. 

In  comparing  the  ministry  of  Philadelphia  with 
that  of  other  yearly  meetings,  however,  there  are  a 
number  of  features  more  significant  than  statistics. 
The  average  Philadelphia  minister  is  not  likely  to 
appear- in  vocal„service  as  often  as  bis  brother  in  an- 


other yearly  meeting,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ministry  is  more  diversified  and  a  larger  proportion- 
ate number  speak  from  the  body  of  the  meeting. 
In  this  count  we  do  not  include  those  who  merely 
offer  "testimony"  or  repeat  texts.  Such  exerci 
have  a  measure  of  religious  worth,  but  they  hardly 
compare  with  the  more  original  messages  coming 
from  a  deeper  moving.  It  is  this  quiet,  spiritual 
travail,  finding  vocal  utterance  through  a  consider- 
able number,  including  many  of  the  members  as  well 
as  the  recognized  ministers  and  elders,  that  gives  to 
the  ministry  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  its 
unique  quality.  If  this  deeper  expression  of  relig- 
ious life  could  become  more  general  it  would  mark 
a  forward  step  in  American  Quakerism. — American 
Friend. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend. 

A  condition  has  arisen  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  which  I  ask  attention  as  meriting  the 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  consideration  of  many  of 
its  members. 

It  is  composed  of  eleven  local  meetings,  of  which 
four  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia— at  Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets,  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets,  Twelfth 
Street  south  of  Market,  and  Forty-second  Street 
and  Powelton  Avenue.  One  is  suburban,  at  Haver- 
ford,  nine  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  Three 
are  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Columbia,  Lycoming  and  Sullivan.  The 
remaining  three  are  small  and  somewhat  irregularly 
held,  in  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  forty  to  sixty 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

The  membership  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  rather  over  than  under  one-third 
that  of  the  whole  Yearly  Meeting.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  meetings  at  Germantown  and 
Moorestown,  the  average  attendance  of  two  of  the 
first  five  named  above  on  First-days  during  eighv 
months  of  the  year  is  probably  larger  than  of  any 
other  of  the  meetings  in  any  part  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

One  year  ago  six  men  were  numbered  among  the 
recorded  ministers  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. Two  have  since  been  removed  by  death  at  an 
average  age  of  about  sixty-eight  years.  Another 
is  about  transferring  his  membership  to  another 
Quarter,  within  which  he  has  long  resided,  to  which 
no  exception  can  be  taken  as  it  is  strictly  in  accord 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Discipline. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  this  Friend  was 
engaged  in  business  in  the  city,  which  made  the 
regular  attendance  of  week-day  meetings  there, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  more  feasible.  This 
condition  has  ceased,  and  there  is  no  longer  valid 
reason  for  continuing  city  membership. 

The  number  of  men  among  the  recorded  minis- 
ters belonging  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  thus 
about  to  be  reduced  to  three.  Of  these  only  one 
resides  within  its  borders,  the  homes  of  the  other 
two  being  about  thirteen  and  twenty  miles  out  of 
the  city,  and  within  an  adjoining  Quarterly  Meeting, 
though  attendance  of  the  meeting  of  their  member- 
ship on  the  part  of  one  or  both  is  frequent,  perhaps 
general. 

Is  this  remarkable  condition  of  Divine  ordering, 
or  is  it  due  to  any  fault  of  our  own?  Are  the  men 
who  reside  in  or  about  the  city  so  absorbed  with 
the  things  of  this  life  that  the  spiritual  life  fail) 
to  receive  its  due  share  of  attention?  Do  we  fail  to 
recognize  and  to  exercise  the  gifts  which  our  Father 
is  so  ready  to  bestow?  Do  our  Elders  who  are  ap- 
pointed, inter  alia,  to  discern  and  to  cherish  the 
gifts  which  are  bestowed,  fall  short  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  vital  service?  These  are  the  question-? 
which  I  feel  drawn,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  to  ask 
my  fellow  members  to  weigh  and  determine,  and 
in  which  I  would  myself  continue  to  be  exercised. 

The  Apostle's  words  are  pertinent,  "Follow  after 
love,  yet  desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that  ye 
may  prophesy."    (1  Cor.  xiv:  1.)    R.  V. 

John  B.  Garrett. 

Rosemont,  Pa.,  First  Mo.  26,  1911. 


Westtowrj  Notes. 

John  R.  Gary,  of  Baltimore,  addressed  the  boys 
and  girls  First-day  evening,  the  22nd,  on  "The 
Abundant  Life."  He  also  spoke  in  the  morning 
meeting  for  worship,  and  his  visit  and  services  were 
much  appreciated. 
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Davis  H.  Forsythe  read  to  the  boys  on  the  even- 
ing of  First  Month  15th  from  the  account  of  "John 
Roberts  "  as  given  in  the  recently  issued  volume  of 
Quaker  Biographies.  On  the  same  evening  Charles 
W.  Palmer  spoke  to  the  girls  on  "The  Value  of 
Opposition  in  the  Building  of  Character." 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  ultimo,  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson  of  the  Boys'  Central  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia, gave  his  lecture  on  "America  before  Col- 
umbus," and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  Professor 
H.  E.  VanNorman,  of  the  Department  of  Diary 
Husbandry  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  gave  a 
stirring  address  on  country  life. 

A  large  collection  of  botanical  specimens  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  the  School  by  Lillian  Painter 
Hoge.  The  collection  belonged  to  her  late  brother 
Joseph  H.  Painter,  and  the  total  number  of  speci- 
mens is  about  four  thousand.  A  number  of  these 
are  duplicates,  but  about  eighteen  hundred  names 
have  been  catalogued.  Joseph  H.  Painter  was  much 
interested  in  the  collections  in  the  Westtown  mu- 
seum and  the  gift  is  greatly  appreciated. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — On  the  26th  ult.  President  Taft 
sent  to  Congress  a  special  message  urging  the  prompt 
ratification  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  accompanied  by  the 
agreement  looking  to  such  treaty,  reached  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Canadian  Government  and  of 
the  State  Department  at  a  recent  conference  in  this 
city.  "Identity  of  interests  of  two  peoples  linked 
together  by  race,  language,  political  institutions  and 
geographical  proximity,"  the  President  gives  as  the 
chief  reasons  for  such  reciprocity  as  he  recommends. 
The  President  says  that  he  feels  it  is  "the  wish  of  the 
American  people"  that  this  country  enter  into  a 
"more  intimate  and  cordial  relationship  with  Can- 
ada." He  says:  "This  trade  agreement,  if  entered 
into,  will  cement  the  friendly  relations  with  the 
Dominion  which  have  resulted  from  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  controversies  that  have  lasted  for 
a  century,  and  further  promote  good  feeling  between 
kindred  peoples.  It  will  extend  the  market  for 
numerous  products  of  the  United  States  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  prosperous  neighboring  country, 
with  an  increasing  population  and  an  increasing 
purchasing  power.  It  will  deepen  and  widen  the 
sources  of  food  supply  in  contiguous  territory,  and 
will  facilitate  the  movement  and  distribution  of 
these  food  stuffs." 

The  House  of  Representatives,  after  an  extensive 
debate,  has  adopted  a  provision  in  the  postoffice 
appropriation  bill  that  after  Seventh  Month  1,  1916, 
all  mail  cars  used  on  inter-state  railroads  shall  be  of 
all-steel  construction. 

The  Republican  Progressive  League,  an  organiza- 
tion that  will  seek  to  "fight  for  the  establishment 
of  popular  government,"  has  lately  been  formed  by 
progessive  Republican  Senators,  Representatives, 
Governors  and  others.  It  advocates:  "The  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  Direct  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  all 
elective  officials.  The  direct  election  of  delegates 
to  national  conventions  with  opportunity  for  the 
voter  to  express  his  choice  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  Amendment  to  State  constitutions  pro- 
viding for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  A 
thorough-going  corrupt  practice  act." 

It  is  stated  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  that  the  State 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  33  to  5  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  conferring  equal  suffrage  upon  women. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  23rd  ult.  says: 
"Fines  aggregating  $51,500  and  penitentiary  sen- 
tences ranging  from  fifteen  months  to  two  and  a  half 
years  were  imposed  on  liquor  dealers  by  Judge  Lan- 
dis,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  today." 

The  census  returns  show  there  was  a  decrease  of 
3080  in  the  number  of  Chinese  and  an  increase  of 
785  in  the  number  of  Japanese  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  population  of  the 
State  is  stated  to  be:  White,  655,610;  Negro,  1526; 
Indian,  5001 ;  Chinese,  7317;  Japanese,  3286. 

In  order  to  promote  an  interest  in  the  construction 
of  good  roads  in  this  State  a  systematic  effort  is  to  be 
made.  A  train,  comprising  four  cars,  has  been 
started  to  various  points  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  good  roads,  to  show  various  types  of  construction, 
materials  and  machinery  to  be  used.  Lecturers 
with  stereopticon  lanterns  will  accompany  the  train, 
and  the  object  is  to  stop  at  certain  points  throughout 
the  State.  The  tour  will  cover  several  weeks.  It 
is  being  maintained  by  the  State  College  engineering 


department,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  the  State  Highway  Department  and 
the  Federal  Office  of  Public  Roads. 

The  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  gift  to 
Columbia  University  of  a  square  mile  of  farming 
land  situated  a  little  more  than  halfway  between 
New  York  city  and  Poughkeepsie,  and  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  Hudson  River  and  of  railroad 
facilities.  This  gift  has  been  made  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  contemplated  farm  station  of  the 
university  would  be  established  there.  It  has  been 
presumed  Columbia  University  was  to  add  to  its 
several  departments  one  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
that  the  students  who  took  advantage  of  the  agri- 
cultural department  would  be  trained  not  only  in  the 
laboratory  but  upon  a  farm  itself,  there  serving  a 
sufficient  apprenticeship  as  planters,  harvesters  and 
marketers  of  crops  to  make  them  expert  in  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  farming. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  this  country  for 
1910  amounted,  it  is  stated,  to  a  total  of  200,000,000 
barrels.  This  country  produces  two-thirds  of  all  the 
oil  produced  in  the  world,  and  the  consumption  has 
increased  50  per  cent  in  seven  years. 

Heads  of  various  organizations  and  institutions 
conducting  juvenile  protective  and  welfare  work  in 
this  city  have  decided  to  have  presented  to  the 
Legislature  bills,  as  follows:  To  prohibit  the  attend- 
ance of  children  under  sixteen  years  old  at  any  place 
of  amusement,  unaccompanied,  during  school  hours 
or  after  9  o'clock  at  night.  Providing  for  the  ade- 
quate punishment  of  any  adult  who  may  in  any 
manner  contribute  to  the  delinquency  or  depend- 
ency of  a  child  or  children  under  sixteen  years  old. 

Director  Joseph  S.  Neff  has  lately  issued  a  fifth 
pamphlet  on  the  need  of  better  provision  being  made 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  which  includes 
this  summary:  "Philadelphia,  with  a  million  and  a 
half  population,  contains  very  probably  3000  evident 
cases  of  feeble-minded  and  8000  others  so  deficient 
that  a  statement  of  their  mentality  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  viewpoint  of  the  examiner."  Since  his 
induction  into  office  as  the  city's  health  director 
Doctor  Neff  has,  among  other  public  health  safe- 
guards, persistently  urged  better  protection  of  the 
feeble-minded,  whom  he  declares  to  be  a  constant 
menace  to  the  best  development  of  the  human  race. 

The  Nevada  State  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  making 
it  unlawful  to  sell  or  give  cigarettes  or  cigarette 
papers  to  any  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

In  an  interview  with  a  Committee  of  the  "  Federal 
Council  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  America"  in 
Washington,  lately  held,  President  Taft  declared 
that  while  it  was  true  the  United  States  had  no 
established  religion,  the  Government  was  favorably 
inclined  to  the  interests  of  every  Church,  whatever 
its  creed.  As  a  result  of  the  encouraging  attitude 
of  the  civil  government  without  direct  support,  he 
said,  the  churches  of  America  were  more  independ- 
ent and  powerful  than  those  of  any  of  the  countries 
having  an  established  religion.  He  added  that  the 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  world's  civilization 
was  directly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the 
churches. 

Foreign. — The  Government  of  Santo  Domingo 
has  officially  accepted  the  proposal  of  Haiti  that  the 
boundary  dispute  between  the  two  countries  be 
submitted  to  arbitration. 

It  is  stated  that  the  attempt  made  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  confine  the  bubonic  plague  to  Man- 
churia has  failed  and  the  disease  is  likely  to  invade 
bolJi  Korea  and  the  rest  of  China.  The  legations 
iff  the  capital  have  established  their  own  quarantine. 
The  Japanese  in  Manchuria  are  erecting  piague 
camps  accomodating  4,000  persons.  A  despatch 
from  Pekin  of  the  26th  ult.  says,  that  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague,  railway  traffic  in  North 
China  has  ceased  practically,  excepting  from  Tientsin 
to  Pekin,  and  between  Pekin  and  Hankow.  A 
modified  plan  for  the  general  quarantine  of  the 
legation  quarter  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  will  be- 
come effective  when  the  conditions  in  the  city  re- 
quire it.  All  the  legations  have  taken  in  a  three 
months'  supply  of  rations  and  fuel.  Most  of  the 
Westerners,  including  the  missionaries,  are  sending 
their  scholars  from  the  country  to  their  homes,  but 
otherwise  are  continuing  their  duties. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Joseph  Hobson,  Agt.,  Ireland,  £5, 
10s.,  being  £1  for  Daniel  Aylesbury  and  10s.  each 
for  Edward  Bell,  Alfred  Brayshaw,  John  Douglas, 
Jr.,  John  I.  Duguid,  Elizabeth  Chapman,  Jane 


Green,  Catharine  E.  Marsh,  T.  M.  HaughtoEpd 
James  Swain,  Jr. 

 :   . 

NOTICES. 

Wanted — A  teacher  with  some  experienc  i 
take  charge  of  a  small  Preparative  Meeting  S<i 
for  the  year  1911-12. 

Apply  to 
Mary  Hutton  Biddle, 

Wallingford,  Fj 
Pennell  L.  Webster, 

Media,  E 


Correction. — An  editorial  in  No.  27,  First  M  1th 
5th,  spoke  of  "the  holding  of  a  certain  confeilcc 
at  Ocean  City,_  N.  J.,  in  Seventh  Month  last. 'lit 
should  have  said  "at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J." 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Frii 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  will  be 
at  Friends'  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  I 
delphia,  on  Seventh-day,  Second  Month  4th, 
Program 

3.30  P.  M.  Special  Loan  Exhibit  of  antique 
historic  articles  open  for  inspec 

4.00  P.  M.  Description  of  various  articles  ii 
Exhibit. 

5.45  P.  M.    Tea  for  members  and  invited  guest 
7.30  P.  M.    Business  Meeting. 

Address:  "The  Attitude  of  Friends  to- 
wards Slavery  After  the  Revolut  k," 
by  Dr.  Edward  Raymond  Turn«f 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 
It  is  planned  to  have  opportunity  for  ques  ms 
and  discussion  after  the  address. 

Mary  S.  Allen,  SecretaJ, 
24  West  St.,  Media,  I| 

Wanted. — A  Friend  with  a  family,  traine  to 
habits  of  industry,  desires  to  take  charge  of  a  f  jm, 
already  equipped,  on  shares  or  to  hire.  Dairy^ 
f erred. 

Address,  "L.  L.,"  Office  of  The  Frie*|| 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Stb| 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  following  is  a  list  olj 
books  just  added  to  the  Library: 
Beard — Dan  Beard's  Animal  Book. 
Young — Children  of  Arabia. 
De  Milt — Ways  and  Days  Out  of  London. 
Burgess— Old  Mother  West  Wind. 
Riis—  The  Old  Town. 
Eastman — Wigwam  Evenings. 
Steiner — Against  the  Current. 
Cox— Knighthood  in  Germ  and  Flower. 
Burroughs — In  the  Catskills. 
Addams— Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House. 
Pennell  (Eliz.  R.) — Our  House  and  the  People  i| 
Grenfel — Down  to  the  Sea. 
Tappan— Old,  Old  Story  Book. 
Stein — A  Little  Shepherd  of  Provence. 
Robt.  Wheeler —The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  ForesJ 
Edith  C.  C.  Balderston,  Libraru\ 


A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  position  of  M£  pn 
at  Barclay  Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  enter 
her  duties  Fourth  Month  1st,  1911. 
Applications  may  be  sent  to 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  210  E.  Biddle  St., 

West  Chester,  I 
Susanna  Sharpless,  102  S.  Church  S 
West  Chester,  I 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage! 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phil;  pi- 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  F  to- 
other trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  JHH 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents 
way.    To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  1 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintended 


Died,  at  his  home  at  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  Tw 
Month  30th,  1910,  Thomas  E.  Smith,  in  the  1 
ninth  year  of  his  age ;  an  esteemed  member  of 
Creek  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Frif 
An  example  to  all  who  knew  him,  of  upright  v 
ing  in  every-day  life.  The  peaceful  quiet  w 
accompanied  him  through  the  prolonged  ill 
which  terminated  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  strer 
ening  to  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  near  to 
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Prophets. 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  The  Friend 
again  directed  to  the  subject  of  ministry 
'  the  publication  in  this  issue  of  excerpts 
ade  by  Richard  C.  Brown  from  an  article 
a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
titled  "  Prophets  or  Engineers." 
The  views  of  early  Friends  on  ministry 
d  ministers  differed  considerably  from 
ose  of  other  Christian  professors.    To  the 
jst  of  the  latter  ministry  was  a  profession, 
e  law  or  medicine,  to  be  entered  upon  by 
e  choice  and  at  the  will  of  the  individual, 
d  as  a  means  for  procuring  a  livelihood: 
the  Friend  it  was  a  divine  gift,  conferred 
the  Head  of  the  Church  upon  those  whom 
:  had  chosen,  called  and  qualified,  and 
uld  not  be  obtained  by  any  course  of  study, 
r  conferred  by  any  human  ordination, 
the  conception  of  Friends  all  true  ministry 
s  prophetic  and  all  ministers  prophets: 
ty  spoke  not  only  from  an  inward  Con- 
xion and  experience,  but  also  with  the 
thority  which  could  say,  "Thus  saith  the 
Td."    Because  some  under  our  name  have 
Dpped  the  spiritual  for  the  professional 
nistry,  and  others,  holding  the  form  of 
>rophetic  ministry,  have  lost  the  "vision" 
d  the  "unction" — the  authority  which 
rries  conviction — we  are  not  warranted 
concluding  that  Friends'  views  on  this 
bject  were  wrong  or  impractical,  nor  are 
justified  in  abandoning  them. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  while  viewing  min- 
ry  from  a  different  standpoint  than  our 
n,  is  convinced  that  the  ministry  which 
s  the  largest  influence  over  men,  which 
tes  hold  of  them  and  keeps  that  hold,  is 
!  very  kind  for  which  Friends  have  always 
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stood,  and  which  in  no  small  measure  has 
been  known  among  them  in  the  past.  The 
perpetuation  of  such  a  ministry  should  be 
the  concern  riot  only  of  those  among  us  who 
are  ministers,  but  also  of  the  whole  body  of 
our  membership.  Those  who  speak,  whether 
recorded  or  unrecorded,  have  need  to  re- 
call the  injunction,  "  If  any  man  speak, 
let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God;  if  any 
man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  giveth."  We  can  better  afford 
to  dwell  under  the  burden  of  an  exercise 
until  we  have  a  clear  call  to  deliver  it,  than 
to  go  with  words  which  the  Lord  hath  not 
commanded  us  to  speak.  This  should  not, 
and  need  not,  discourage  any  timid  or 
shrinking  ones  from  faithfulness  to  appre- 
hended duty;  but  will,  or  should,  restrain 
"forward  spirits  that  run  into  words  without 
life  or  power."  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
effective  in  destroying  confidence  in  a  spirit- 
ual ministry  than  a  lifeless  repetition  of 
some  previous  exercises.  Above  all  others, 
Friends'  ministers  need  the  fresh  vision,  the 
immediate  call  and  the  divine  baptism. 

In  forwarding  the  article  "Prophets  or 
Engineers,"  R.  C.  Brown  writes,  "The  prob- 
lems that  occur  to  me  as  connected  with  the 
ministry  in  the  Society  of  Friends  are  these: 
(i)  Why  are  there  so  many  meetings  without 
ministers?  (2)  Why  are  there  so  relatively 
few  women  Friends  in  the  ministry?  (3) 
What  can  be  done  to  encourage  younger 
Friends  to  watch  for  an  intimation  of  duty, 
and  to  obey  it  when  felt?"  Perhaps  some 
Friends  may  feel  drawn  to  write  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Friend  their  answers  to  one 
or  more  of  these  questions.  In  last  week's 
issue  John  B.  Garrett,  writing  on  the  same 
subject,  said:  "These  are  the  questions 
which  I  feel  drawn,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel, 
to  ask  my  fellow  members  to  weigh  and 
determine,  and  in  which  I  would  myself 
continue  to  be  exercised."  One  of  these 
questions  was,  "Are  the  men  ...  so 
absorbed  with  the  things  of  this  life  that 
the  spiritual  life  fails  to  receive  its  due  share 
of  attention?" 

If  the  Head  of  the  Church  called  to  the 
ministry  only  educated  persons,  or  those 
who  had  prepared  themselves  by  some 
special  course  of  study  for  that  service,  it 
might  be  easy  to  account  for  a  lack  of  min- 
isters in  some  meetings.    But  as  the  true 
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gift  of  ministry  is  not  so  confined,  must  we 
not  attribute  such  lack  to  spiritual  rather 
than  educational  conditions?  If  more  in- 
dividual members  in  our  meetings  had  the 
"convincing  spiritual  experience  which  has 
brought  absolute  conviction  to  his  own  mind, 
and  become  a  passion  of  his  own  heart," 
there  would  more  of  them  come  forward  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  This  experience 
is  likely  to  be  obtained  only  through  "deep 
provings,"  fiery  baptisms  and  crucifixions 
of  self  unto  death.  Younger  Friends,  and 
older  ones  as  well,  need  to  learn  to  watch 
for  the  intimations  of  duty  in  the  affairs  of 
every  day  life,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
divine  requirings  in  small  things.  When 
the  state  of  submission  and  habit  of  obedi- 
ence have  been  attained,  the  call  of  the 
Master  to  speak  for  Him  in  the  public  con- 
gregation, we  may  hope,  will  not  be  disre- 
garded. The  feeblest  utterance  of  a  stam- 
mering tongue,  when  under  the  divine  call 
and  anointing,  will  meet  an  answer  in  the 
hearts  of  the  spiritually-minded  and  will  be 
encouraged  by  them. 

"And  Moses  said  unto  him,  Enviest  thou 
for  my  sake?  would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them."  (Num- 
bers 1 1-29.) 

The  School  Year. 

In  educational  circles  it  is  quite  usual 
now,  to  look  to  the  West  or  to  the  middle 
West,  for  the  lead  in  educational  progress. 
Whether  justified  or  not  this  judgment  is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  the  newer  states 
are  less  hampered  by  traditions  and  by  inertia 
and  that  their  financial  resources  have  been 
liberally  pledged  for  education.  If  we  were 
debating  the  subject  we  should  be  obliged 
to  observe  that  at  Menomonie,  Wis.,  which 
is  a  very  outpost  of  real  advance,  it  has  been 
private  beneficence  and  enthusiasm  that 
have  made  such  advance  possible.  These 
are  the  resources  that  have  given  Massa- 
chusetts reputation  as  an  educational  centre, 
so  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  that  State,  now  for 
the  seventy-fourth  time,  is  a  document  that 
commands  notice.  As  well  (if  not  better) 
than  anything  else  written  or  said  in  our 
country,  these  Massachusetts  reports  reflect 
the  "School  Year." 

The  Springfield  Republican  devotes  a 
column  and  a  half  to  a  summary  of  the  re- 
port. Some  points  in  this  summary  are  of 
general  interest  to  those  who  have  a  part  in 
educational  policies.    This  classification  in- 
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eludes  practically  everybody  in  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  school  has  be- 
come an  important  agent  in  promoting 
"  social  welfare."  "  The  health  of  the  child," 
"preparation  for  life,"  "equipment  for 
vocation,"  and  "training  for  citizenship," 
have  in  turn  been  exacted  of  the  schools  as 
their  duty.  Now  the  sphere  of  influence 
must  be  enlarged  and  the  whole  community, 
patronizing  a  school,  must  in  some  direct 
way  be  served  by  it.  Thus  the  school-house 
becomes  a  hospitable  centre  for  lectures, 
for  debates  and  school  entertainments  and 
for  meetings  of  parents'  clubs  and  for  a  wide 
variety  of  community  functions.  Friends' 
Schools  have  not  been  wholly  deficient  in 
this  line  of  activity,  but  merely  because  it  is 
a  line  difficult  to  control  there  is  a  tendency 
to  take  the  easy  course  of  repression. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  list  an 
appropriation  of  our  special  phrase  "prep- 
aration for  life."  Indeed  any  one  following 
the  course  of  public  education  must  be 
cheered  to  observe  how  the  need  of  a 
"guarded  education"  gets  more  and  more 
recognition.  In  the  list  of  modern  school 
functions,  although  Friends  have  attempted 
little  in  the  direction  of  vocational  "train- 
ing," we  probably  are  most  deficient  in 
"training  for  citizenship."  Much  indirect 
training  in  this  direction  any  well  organized 
school  gives,  but  when  an  able  thinker  like 
the  president  of  Bowdoin  College  says  most 
schools  in  their  management  are  much 
nearer  the  system  of  the  Russian  Czar,  than 
that  of  these  "free  United  States,"  there  is 
ground  for  searching  of  heart. 

Our  discouragement  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  about  men  teachers  is  exhibited  as  a 
general  malady  by  the  statistics  of  this  re- 
port. Less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents in  training  in  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Massachusette  are  men.  Of  course  men  who 
do  teach  are  very  often  fresh  from  college 
courses,  but  a  lack  of  definite  professional 
training  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  them  withdraw  from  teaching  after 
a  brief  and  often  painful  apprenticeship. 

The  training  of  retarded  or  defective 
children  has  had  much  care  of  recent  time 
and  this  care  is  reflected  in  the  present  re- 
port. Special  institutions  for  defectives 
present  the  easiest  way  of  doing  justice  to 
them  and  to  children  who  would  be  unfortu- 
nately influenced  by  association  with  them. 
A  study  of  the  subject,  however,  has  done 
much  to  eliminate  clogging  features  from 
courses  of  study,  and  to  correct  personal 
methods  of  teachers  when  these  methods  are 
poorly  calculated  to  awaken  intelligence. 
In  many  cases  children  are  not  learning  be- 
cause parents  and  teachers  insensibly  close 
the  avenues  of  knowledge. 

Considerations  that  apply  to  the  schools 
of  a  Commonwealth,  or  to  those  of  the 
country  at  large,  are  apt  to  put  educa- 
tional principles  in  better  perspective  than 
is  possible  in  the  more  limited  systems, 
such  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  larger 
field  therefore  lest  we  be  found  doing  an  in- 
justice to  the  children  under  our  care. 

J.H.B. 


Repentance. 

"The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repent- 
ance."— Paul,  Romans,  22.4. 

Two  years  ago  a  once  strong  but  aged  man 
dying  in  Southern  California  exclaimed," O, 
how  happier  I  might  have  lived!  O,  for 
my  childhood  opportunities!"  Again  he 
said  ,"How  foolish  we  are  not  to  get  ready 
for  heaven  when  we  are  well  and  have  the 
opportunity."  This  man  was  passing 
through  the  gate  of  repentance. 

The  mental  and  spiritual  anguish  of  this 
man  was  not  exceptional.  He  had  not  been 
a  bad  man, — he  had  just  been  indifferent. 
He  had  too  lightly  shoved  aside  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  in  himself  and  others.  But, 
at  the  final  hour,  we  will  be  more  likely  to 
weigh  the  true  value  of  spiritual  and 
material  things  in  a  more  accurate  balance 
than  we  ever  did  before.  We  may  be  horri- 
fied at  the  mistakes  we  have  made,  at  the 
opportunities  we  have  lost,  at  the  solemn 
fact  that  worldliness  has  been  but  rubbish, 
and  that  love  for  God  and  men  has  really 
been  the  only  thing  worth  while.  It  will  be 
more  precious  than  gold  to  us  to  find  this  out 
before  the  hour  of  death. 

I  know  that  preaching  on  repentance  is 
not  always  acceptable.  But  shall  the 
preacher  be  asked  to  be  cowardly  as  he  deals 
with  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men?  Shall  he 
be  asked  to  treat  this  subject  with  considera- 
tions of  expediency?  Is  he  not  open  to 
blame  if  he  fails  to  tell  people  that  they  must 
repent?  Shall  the  people  close  their  eyes 
to  their  immortal  interests?  Humanly 
speaking,  is  this  not  the  height  of  folly? 
Divinely  speaking,  is  it  not  sin? 

If  we-  see  that  our  hearts  are  not  right 
before  God,  is  it  not  wisdom  to  change  our 
relationship  towards  Him  immediately?  Is 
it  not  well  to  acknowledge  our  errors,  sorrow 
over  our  sins,  and  change  our  habits  of  life? 
The  uncertainties  of  a  death-bed  may  not 
permit  of  our  experiencing  the  ultimate 
sense  of  forgiveness  that  this  man  did.  Now 
is  the  time  for  us  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
God — right  here  on  this  earth.  Now  we 
have  the  will-power  and  mental  clearness. 
"Now  is  the  acceptable  time — now  is  the 
day  of  salvation." 

Real  repentance  is  accompanied  by  a 
changed  life.  Selfishness  as  well  as  crimi- 
nality must  be  parted  with.  Repentance 
means  sorry  enough  to  forsake  sin.  It  is  of 
God's  goodness  that  we  are  led  to  abhor 
wrong-doing.  It  is  of  his  mercy  that  He 
specifically  calls  upon  us  to  repent. 

Wm.  C.  Allen 


Silent  Influence. — We  are  touching  our 
fellow-beings  on  all  sides.  They  are  affected 
for  good  or  for  evil  by  what  we  are,  by  what 
we  say  or  do,  even  by  what  we  think  and  feel. 
Flowers  in  the  parlor  diffuse  their  fragrance 
through  the  atmosphere.  We  are  each  of  us 
silently  influencing  those  about  us  with  the 
subtle  aroma  of  our  character.  In  the 
family  circle,  beside  and  beyond  all  the  teach- 
ing, the  daily  life  of  each  parent  and  child 
mysteriously  modifies  the  life  of  every  person 
of  the  household.  The  same  process  on  a 
wider  scale  is  going  on  through  the  commun- 
ity. No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself. — Tract  Repository. 


NOBILITY. 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by- 
Some  little  good — not  in  the  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  may  say  in  blindness, 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure; 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right; 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  each  sparrow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  strait  for  the  children  of  men. 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses, 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets; 
And  sometimes  the  things  our  life  misses 

Help  more  than  the  things  which  it  gets. 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Nor  gaining  of  great  nor  of  small, 
But  just  in  the  doing, — and  doing 

As  we  would  be  done  by, — is  all. 

Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hatin 

Against  the  world  early  and  late, 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating, 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble  1 

Whose  winnings  are  less  than  his_worth; 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble, 

Whatever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 


Home  Training. 


GERTRUDE  W.  CARTLAND. 


[Portions  of  an  address  delivered  at  a  C 
ference  of  the  Educational  Association 
Friends  in  America,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Si 
■Month,  1882]. 

"Home,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "is 
anchor  of  the  State,"  and  no  less  emph 
cally  is  it  the  anchor  of  the  Church.  Neittti 
school,  nor  books,  nor  outside  associatkB 
can  supply  the  strong  lineaments,  and  cfl 
cate  rounding  of  character,  which  come  f  1  |n;j 
breathing  the  healthful  atmosphere  o| 
cultivated  Christian  home.    It  is  true,  thtt 
are  some  rarely  gifted  natures,  who  stru/B 
successfully  through  adverse  circumstanB 
and  with  the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  ■ 
aided  efforts,  win  places  of  honor  and  iB 
fulness,  but  we  cannot  say  how  much  briglj 
and  richer  might  have  been  their  intelli 
ual  and  spiritual  development  under  e; 
and  favorable  home  influences. 

"College  learning  is  good,"  says  Princ: 
Shairp,  "but  not  all  the  learning  of  all 
universities  of  Europe  can  compensate 
the  loss  of  that  which  the  youth  reared  i 
religious  home,  has  learned  in  childhood 
his  mother's  knee." 

I  think  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
serving  mind  that  this  home  power  and  r. 
ental  responsibility,  have  not  always  tl 
due  weight  in  our  estimate  of  educatic 
agencies. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  the  credit,  i 
often  justly,  of  particularly  happy  and 
tractive  homes,  where  "the  daily  round 
duty"  is  cheerfully  and  faithfully  perform 
but  we  must  still  confess  to  humiliating 
ficiencies.  We  can  but  note  a  practical 
noring  on  the  part  of  many  parents,  of  tl 
high  and  holy  duties — a  want  of  the  pati< 
self-sacrifice,  watchful  care,  and  loving 
ihority,  which  their  sacred  relations  dema 
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id  which  are  sometimes  so  beautifully  ex- 
nplified  in  the  home-life.  Intelligent  and 
ell-meaning  parents  too  often  fail  to  appre- 
ate  the  mutual  loss  sustained  by  them- 
lves  and  their  children,  in  allowing  so  little 
me  for  personal  and  sympathetic  inter- 
iurse.  How  frequently  the  mother,  who 
the  natural  teacher  of  her  child,  and  who 
;tter  than  any  other  should  understand  its 
:eds,  and  the  avenues  to  its  heart,  even 
ith  ample  time  at  her  disposal,  is  found 
legating  to  the  kindergarten  or  the  prim- 
y  school,  a  care  and  instruction  which 
*htly  devolve  upon  herself,  and  thus,  even 
5m  the  nursery  an  estrangement  com- 
ences,  which  robs  the  home  of  its  greatest 
arm,  and  its  most  precious  privileges. 
Even  our  Bible  Schools  are  of  question- 
ile  benefit  when  they  are  permitted  to  sep- 
ate  parents  and  children,  and  to  occupy 
xhaps  the  only  unbroken  hours  in  the 
;ek,  which  the  father  can  spend  with  his 
mily.  One  can  but  feel  pained  to  notice 
is  infringement  of  the  school  upon  the 
ivate  family  communion,  and  also,  in 
any  cases,  upon  our  meetings  for  worship; 
ice  the  confinement  to  school  is  not  infre- 
lently  regarded  as  a  sufficient  tax  upon  the 
ild;  and  thus  a  habit  of  neglecting  meet- 
gs  is  early  acquired.  Contrasting  this 
ite  of  things  with  Bible  instruction  in  the 
[disturbed  and  free  intercourse  of  the  home 
xle,  its  sacred  truths  impressed  upon  the 
iung  heart,  as  only  a  loving  and  devout 
rent  can  impress  them,  and  then  the  dili- 
nt  attendance  with  their  parents  on  public 
>rship,  and  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  re- 
Its  in  favor  of  the  latter  course.  .  .  . 
It  has  become  an  admitted  fact  among  our 
DSt  enlightened  educators,  that  the  surest 
jndation  for  their  work  is  laid  at  the 
mestic  fireside,  amid  fostering  home  in- 
ences.  Home  is  the  native  soil  for  the 
ung  plant,  where  it  should  be  tenderly 
urished,  and  the  twig  properly  bent,  that 
may  grow  into  a  tree  of  symmetry,  strength 
d  beauty,  and  when  circumstances  require 
early  transplanting  into  foreign  gardens, 
is  a  necessity  always  to  be  regretted. 
When  children  are  accustomed  from  their 
fancy  to  look  for  instruction  and  amuse- 
tnt  beyond  the  family  circle,  we  cannot 
)nder  that  as  young  men  and  women,  the 
me  has  often  a  weak  hold  upon  their 
ections,  and  they  learn  to  depend  upon 
eir  own  choice  of  pursuits  and  social  enjoy- 
ents,  which  are  not  always  the  most  profit- 
ile. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Leigh  Richmond,  who 
:d  experience  in  the  education  of  a  numer- 
is  family,  that  "  a  good  school  is  better  than 
bad  home,  but  a  good  home  is  the  best  of 
hools."  Hence,  no  effort  should  be  spared 
make  our  homes  the  centres  of  intelligence 
id  sweet  Christian  influences,  and  when  the 
ne  arrives,  as  it  does  to  most  young  people 
this  country,  that  they  have  outgrown  the 
tellectual  resources  of  home,  and  must  be 
aced  at  school,  how  surely  the  discerning 
acher  reads  in  their  attainments  and  tend- 
cies  the  record  of  their  home  training, 
hus,  the  family  helps  to  give  the  school  its 
ne,  and  the  school  in  turn  reacts  upon  the 
mily.  With  the  careful  instruction,  the 
arm  charities  and  refinements  of  a  Christ- 


ian home,  children  conform  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  a  correct  moral  standard,  and 
acquire  habits  of  clear  thinking,  of  definite 
expression,  of  nice  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  language,  of  kindness  and  courtesy  in 
manner,  and  above  all,  habits  of  devout  med- 
itation, which  abide  with  them,  and  affect 
their  intellectual  and  social  pursuits,  and 
spiritual  progress,  long  after  they  leave  the 
shelter  of  the  parental  wing.    .    .  . 

Who  of  us  can  read  Caroline  Fox's  "  Mem- 
ories of  Old  Friends,"  so  charming  with  her 
admirable  glimpses  of  family  life,  and  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  choice  visitors  who  fre- 
quented the  lovely  home  at  Penjerrick,  with- 
out looking  for  the  spring  whence  flowed 
such  "sweetness  of  daily  living,"  and  the 
influences  which  tended  to  form  a  character 
like  that  of  Caroline  Fox.  We  are  told  that 
"she  was  educated  at  home,  under  the  eye 
of  her  mother,  a  super-eminently  excellent 
woman,  one  who  ruled  her  household  with 
wisdom  and  kindness,  training  her  children 
in  habits  of  obedience  and  self-restraint.  A 
deeply  religious  woman,  all  she  did  was  well 
done,  all  she  said  was  well  considered.  In 
all  things  her  standard  was  high,  and  marked 
by  the  charity  and  gentle  spirit  with  which 
her  Quaker  principles  invested  her.  Her 
restraining  power  had  the  best  possible  in- 
fluence on  her  children,  bringing  their  strong 
individuality  into  loving  relations  to  each 
other,  and  knitting  them  into  a  beautiful 
completeness  as  a  family  group."  .... 

In  my  early  teaching  a  class  of  girls,  few 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  many  of  them  devoting  two  or 
three  hours  daily  to  their  piano  practice;  and 
with  my  own  predilections  at  that  time,  quite 
favorable  to  giving  music  a  place  in  the 
course  of  study,  I  watched  with  interest  the 
effects,  and  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that, 
not  only  the  time  given  to  practice  was  so 
much  taken  from  more  important  branches, 
but  that  it  even  tended  to  create  a  distaste 
for  those  branches;  and  the  social  entertain- 
ments into  which  their  musical  associations 
led,  were  so  dissipating,  as  to  interfere  essen- 
tially with  their  school-work,  and  to  place 
them  at  marked  disadvantage,  beside  others 
of  their  class;  and  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  called  to  a  similar  charge  in  a  school 
controlled  by  Friends,  I  was  ready  to  approve 
what  seemed  their  wiser  judgment,  in  ex- 
cluding music  from  the  list  of  studies. 

Bishop  Cleaves,  of  St.  Asaph,  as  quoted 
by  Hannah  More,  speaks  of  the  misappropri- 
ation of  time  as  a  common  fault  of  good 
people,  and  instances  two  particulars  of  the 
evil — music  and  light  reading;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  he  makes  the  following 
statement:  "Suppose  your  pupil  to  begin 
music  at  six  years  of  age,  and  to  continue 
the  average  of  four  hours  every  week-day — 
a  very  low  calculation — until  she  is  eighteen, 
it  will  give  a  total  of  14,400  hours,  or  1,440 
working  days  of  ten  hours  each,  equal  to 
4.8  years." 

Can  any  reflecting  and  unprejudiced  mind 
contemplate  nearly  five  years  of  this  most 
precious  season,  thus  occupied,  or  even  half 
that  length  of  time,  when  the  foundation  is 
being  laid  for  the  superstructure  of  a  life, 
without  concluding  that  it  would  have  been 
employed  to  far  more  useful  purpose  in  gain- 


ing a  knowledge  of  domestic  affairs,  upon 
solid  studies,  and  carefully-selected  reading, 
in  pursuits  which  lead  to  an  acquaintance 
with  nature,  and  appreciation  of  its  beauties, 
and  in  numberless  ways  which  a  competent 
and  skillful  parent  or  teacher  can  devise,  for 
instruction  and  amusement?  And  such  a 
conclusion  would  have  sufficient  confirma- 
tion in  the  testimony  of  thoughtful  persons 
who  have  received  a  musical  education;  as 
one  of  my  former  pupils,  with  several  chil- 
dren to  educate,  remarked  to  me,  that  she 
should  never  cease  to  regret  not  being  placed 
earlier  at  'Friends'  School,'  for  the  time 
previously  devoted  to  her  music,  in  which 
she  became  a  proficient,  she  regarded  as 
quite  wasted,  since  it  afforded  her  nothing 
which  proved  of  any  good  service  in  bringing 
up  her  family. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  difficult  point  for 
the  conscientious  parent  or  teacher  to  settle 
than  what  recreations  are  safe  and  beneficial 
for  our  children.  Can  we  do  better  in  this 
matter,  and  in  the  regulation  of  all  that 
appeals  to  the  aesthetic  element,  than  to  con- 
form our  teachings  and  practice  to  the  Chris- 
tian standard  held  up  by  the  mother  of  Wes- 
ley, "Whatever  weakens  your  reason,  im- 
pairs the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  ob- 
scures your  sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the 
relish  of  spiritual  things,  that  thing  is  sin  to 
you,  however  innocent  it  may  be  in  itself." 

It  has  doubtless  been  due  to  considera- 
tions like  these,  that  so  many,  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  their  religious  experience,  have  re- 
nounced music  and  kindred  amusements, 
which  they  have  found  usurping  the  place 
of  important  duties. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this 
subject,  as  I  recognize  a  danger  lest  Friends, 
by  following  too  closely  popular  methods  of 
education,  should  lose  some  of  the  strong  and 
distinctive  characteristics  of  our  own — lest 
our  family  and  school-life  should  suffer  from 
the  effect  of  experiments,  which,  however 
honestly  made,  may  prove  in  the  end  serious 
mistakes.  We  cannot  throw  our  children 
into  the  currents  of  worldly  fashion  and  not 
expect  them  to  drift  with  those  currents. 

A  system  of  guarded  education,  in  har- 
mony with  our  religious  belief,  beginning  in 
the  family,  and  running  through  all  the 
years  of  student  life,  to  the  completion  of  a 
college  course,  should  be  our  aim;  and  to 
secure  this  we  must  have  parents  and  teach- 
ers loyal  to  the  principles  of  Friends,  and 
acting  with  the  earnestness  and  moral  cour- 
age of  individual  conviction.  If  our  denom- 
inational schools  are  of  any  worth,  as  such, 
it  is  because  through  them  our  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice  are  faith- 
fully inculcated  and  maintained. 

With  our  homes  developing  their  priceless 
capabilities,  presided  over  by  those  whose 
lives,  obedient  to  the  highest  law,  are  an 
inspiration  to  whatever  is  pure  and  true 
and  lovely  in  character;  and  with  our 
"tuitionary  profession"  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  are  themselves  the  embodi- 
ment of  such  intellectual  and  spiritual  attain- 
ments as  we  desire  to  see  reproduced  in  our 
children,  chosen  with  less  reference  to  their 
text  book  lore  than  to  their  adaptedness  to 
shape  the  plastic  minds  of  their  pupils,  "  with 
sculptor  hand  to  carve  the  angel  from  the 
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stone;"  with  these  essential  conditions  an- 
swered, can  we  doubt  that  we  shall  have 
more  gratifying  evidence  of  real  progress? 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth 
ourselves,  or  neglect  opportunities  to  im- 
press it  upon  the  young,  that,  however 
favored  by  nature,  and  however  broad  our 
culture  may  be,  these  alone  can  never  lead 
us  up  to  the  heights  of  heavenly  wisdom;  the 
graces  of  the  spirit  are  not  to  be  attained 
through  intellectual  effort,  but  through  a 
full  surrender  of  our  hearts  to  the  regenerat- 
ing, moulding  power  of  the  Divine  Master. 

Neither  can  we,  with  such  an  array  of 
eminent  examples  before  us,  count  that  a 
wasted  life  which,  rich  towards  God,  has 
enjoyed  few  advantages  for  mental  culture. 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  recognized,  from 
its  rise,  the  Christian  duty  of  its  members 
rightly  to  improve  all  their  talents,  and  with 
our  educational  system  properly  grounded 
and  developed,  keeping  faith  and  reverence 
as  its  corner-stone,  and  alive  to  improvement, 
ready  to  examine  and  appropriate  all  that  is 
truly  valuable  in  modern  theories,  may  we 
not  hope  to  see  amongst  us  an  increasing 
number  of  well-disciplined,  well-informed 
young  people:  and  those,  too,  who  under  the 
special  training  of  our  Lord — a  training 
which  no  theology  of  the  schools  can  supply 
— may  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  Christian 
service. 

Let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  Keep- 
er of  the  vineyard,  who  knoweth  his  work, 
has  a  part  for  the  humblest  and  most  illiter- 
ate, as  well  as  for  the  wise,  the  mighty  and 
the  noble.  He  still  calleth  from  the  receipt 
of  custom  and  from  their  fishermen's  nets, 
as  well  as  from  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  those 
whom  He  will  use  in  his  various  holy  min- 
istries, and  set  them  among  his  "bright  and 
shining  lights."  Life  is  not  a  failure  to  any 
humble  learner  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

"Trained  in  this  school,"  says  an  Oxford 
professor — and  who  of  us  does  not  rejoice  to 
hear  such  teaching  from  such  a  source — 
"  trained  in  this  school,  many  have  reached 
a  high  place  who  have  had  no  tincture  of 
letters.  Most  of  us  must  have  known  some, 
especially  in  the  humbler  places  of  society, 
who  had  not  any  of  this  world's  learning,  had 
never  heard  even  the  names  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  philosophers,  yet  who  without 
help  from  these,  had  been  led  by  some  secret 
way  up  to  the  serenest,  most  beautiful 
heights  of  character." 


Armor  Plated  Boys. — It  is  important 
that  America  should  have  armor-plated  boys. 
The  armor  of  righteousness  needs  to  be  placed 
on: 

His  lips,  against  the  first  taste  of  liquor. 
His  ear,  against  impure  words. 
His  hands,   that  they  handle  nothing 
wrong. 

His  heart,  against  irreverence  and  doubt. 
His  feet,  against  going  with  bad  company. 
His  eyes,  against  dangerous  books  and 
pictures. 

His  pockets,  against  covetousness  and  dis- 
honest money. 

His  tongue,  against  evil  sentiments. 

The  Christian  armor  on  her  citizens  gives 
more  security  to  the  nation  than  all  the 
"armor  plate"  can  give  her  ships. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


"Honest  Abe." — Some  titles  that  men 
receive  and  wear  single  them  out  from  the 
great  mass  of  men  and  distinguish  them  as 
emphasizing  some  great  principle  in  a  marked 
way,  so  that  by  a  study  of  the  title  one  has 
a  key  to  the  life.  He  also  has  a  volume  of 
unwritten  history,  an  epitome  of  many  lives 
brought,  unconsciously,  into  contrast  with 
that  of  the  wearer  of  the  title.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  title,  "  Honest  Abe."  Were 
there  not  hundreds  of  other  men,  in  his  time, 
following  the  profession  of  law?  Why  did 
they  not  earn  a  similar  title?  Is  there  not 
behind  this  an  unwritten  volume?  Can 
not  every  lawyer  be  honest  if  he  wills  to  be? 

Lincoln  aimed  to  take  no  case  involving 
the  principle  of  dishonesty,  and  if  in  the 
progress  of  the  suit,  he  discovered  his  client 
had  misrepresented  things,  he  gave  up  the 
case.  He  sought  not  to  free  men  from  the 
obligation  to  pay  damage,  but  aimed  at 
equity  in  the  adjustment  of  the  claim.  Not, 
no  damage;  but,  how  much  damage  is  just? 
was  his  contention. 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange  why  so  few 
men  in  positions  of  public  trust  and  in  pro- 
fessions calling  for  public  service  earn  a  title 
similar  to  Honest  Abe.  Early  in  life  the 
elements  of  integrity  and  honesty  were  man- 
ifest. Once  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  borrowed  book  soaked  completely  by  an 
unexpected  rain.  Crestfallen,  Lincoln  car- 
ried the  book  back.  It  was  a  sorry  sight, 
and,  having  no  money  to  pay  the  damage, 
he  offered  to  work  for  the  owner.  The  price 
of  the  book  was  set  at  seventy-five  cents, 
and  Lincoln  worked  three  days  to  pay  it. 
Having  learned  that  the  work  paid  for  the 
book  and  not  merely  the  damage  done  to  it, 
Lincoln  became  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
"Life  of  Washington."  Honesty  seems  to 
have  been  native  to  his  great  soul,  and  he 
so  lived  it  out  in  his  life  as  to  compel  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle. 

A  revival  of  honesty  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  type  will  do  more  to  prevent  panics 
and  flurries  of  financial  stringency  than  all 
the  legislation  within  the  range  of  congress. 
Let  every  citizen  earn  the  right  to  the  title, 
Honest  — ,  and  a  prosperity  will  come  to  our 
country  that  will  not  be  "  nipped  in  the  bud  " 
by  the  frosts  of  trusts  and  distrust,  loss  of 
confidence  and  the  like. 

Let  the  quality  represented  in  Honest  Abe 
appeal  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
to  the  degree  that  they  shall  be  stimulated 
to. imitation,  and  success  worthy  the  name 
will  be  theirs. — Sunday  School  Herald. 


What  Cigarettes  Do. — When  cigarettes 
had  put  into  his  grave  a  boy  of  sixteen — 
mark  you,  lads!  he's  only  one  of  many  hur- 
ried away  in  this  awful  fashion — the  press 
of  the  country  had  many  things  to  say. 
The  Des  Moines  News  gave  its  boy- 
readers  a  little  editorial  talk  and  plainly  out- 
lined their  danger  to  them.  We  reproduce 
part  of  the  excellent  information  and  counsel : 

What  do  you  suppose  cigarettes  had  done 
to  that  boy?  They  had  destroyed  half  of 
his  heart.  It  is  because  cigarettes  have 
such  a  dangerous  effect  on  young  boys  that 
we  want  to  tell  you  about  it. 


To  begin  with,  you  must  know  that  cijjr- 
ettes  contain  at  least  two  actual  poiscfc. 
One  is  called  nicotine,  and  one  drop  oit 
will  kill  a  full-grown  dog.  Another  is  cap 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  two  drops  of  this  II 
kill  a  cat  before  you  can  turn  around. 

This  is  the  way  these  poisons  work:  W  m 
you  draw  cigarette  smoke  into  your  moii, 
or,  worse  still,  into  your  lungs,  these  poisis 
are  taken  into  the  system,  and  then  tk 
immediately  begin  to  affect  your  heart,  y|ir 
stomach,  your  lungs,  your  brain,  your  blcji, 
your  spinal  cord,  and  all  the  forces  that  he 
trying  so  hard  to  help  you  grow  into  a  strife 
man.  You  see,  all  these  forces  are  tendefn 
you.  They  are  growing  the  same  as  you  I, 
They  can  not  resist  these  terrible  poisonslo 
they  stop  developing,  and  you  stop  develp- 
ing,  too. 

That  would  be  bad  enough,  if  cigareks 
only  stunted  you,  but  they  do  more  tin 
that.  They  induce  dyspepsia,  blindness  kd 
paralysis.  They  induce  loss  of  mem<)y, 
headaches,  indigestion,  palpitation  of  ■ 
heart,  and  palsy,  so  that  your  hands  tren  le 


and  shake  like  those  of  very  old  peo 
They  result  sometimes  in  convulsions 
epileptic  fits.  Often  they  produce  paii 
and  unsightly  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  or  car 
of  the  tongue,  which,  of  course,  means  4 
the  doctor  must  cut  out  your  tongue  in  oij^s 
to  save  your  life. 

Cigarettes  encourage  a  boy  to  form 
habit  of  drinking.    They  make  you  a  sla 
You  cannot  hold  up  your  own  head  and|| 
your  own  master.    You  lose  your  self 
spect;  and  as  your  body  becomes  stunted  M 
diseased,  you  lose  courage,  you  lose  ym 
ability  to  persevere  and  fight  and  be  a  rrin. 

Boys,  it's  bad  business.  There  isn't  m 
use  in  it,  and  there  isn't  any  sense  in  it.  I 
is  bad  enough  for  men,  but  when  grov|| 
boys  smoke  cigarettes,  they  may  as  wel 
into  the  drug  store  and  eat  supper  out  of 
big  bottles  behind  the  prescription  desl 
Crusader. 


His  Reason. — While  a  member  of  < 
gress  Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  critic 
by  a  friend  for  his  seeming  rudeness  in 
dining  to  test  the  rare  wines  provided 
their  host.    "  I  meant  no  disrespect," 
swered    Lincoln,   "but   I  promised 
precious  mother,  only  a  few  days  before 
died,  that  I  would  never  use  anything 
toxicating,  as  a  beverage,  and  I  consider 
promise  as  binding  to-day  as  it  was  the 
I  gave  it," — Selected. 

A  minister,  visiting  a  young  man  of 
congregation,  imprisoned  for  forgery, 
met  with  a  defiant  spirit,  and  with  the  se^ 
reproof :  "  You  and  the  church  were 
authors  of  my  crime.    I  began  the  busii 
in  your  Sunday-school  when  they  hid  a  j 
ring  in  a  cake.    Just  for  twenty-five  ce 
too,  I  got  a  whole  box  of  little  books.  I 
pleased  with  my  luck,  and  went  in  afterw; 
for  chances;  sometimes  1  gained,  and  so 
times  I  lost.    Money  I  must  have  for  lot 
ies.    I  was  half  mad  with  excitement,  < 
used  other  folks'  names,  and  here  I  am. 
church  may  thank  themselves  that  I  am  w 
I  am.    Their  raffling  was  what  did  it. 
ruined  me." 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
faiTSON,  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
riends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
elphia. 

Faith  shares  the  Future's  promise. 

Love's  self-offering  is  a  triumph  won. 
And  each  good  thought  or  action  moves 

The  dark  world  nearer  to  the  sun. 

— Whittier. 


The  Roll  of  Honor. — The  flag  of  state- 
ide  prohibition  still  floats  over  Maine, 
ansas,  North  Dakota,  Georgia,  Oklahoma, 
labama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and 
ennessee. 


College  Men  in  Prisons. — In  an  address 
:fore  the  students  of  the  University  of 
alifornia  on  "College  Men  I  Have  Met 
the  Slums  and  Prisons  of  New  York," 
.  E.  Mercer,  special  secretary  of  the  As- 
ciation  for  Colleges  of  North  America, 
id: 

"There  are  12,000  college-bred  men  in 
ew  York  alone  who  are  down  and  out 
rough  liquor  and  fast  living.  There  has 
:en  a  marked  decrease  of  the  proportion 
graduates  who  fall  since  the  prevalence 
college  athletics,  amounting,  I  estimate, 
fifty  per  cent." — Public  Ledger. 


A  Reader  in  Maine  sends,  in  the  form 
a  leaflet,  the  following  composition  by 
Jam  F.  Benonin.  As  it  answers  well 
me  common  sophistry,  we  publish  it  in 
11:— 

A  Farmer  Speaks  to  the  Question. — 
icently  in  a  town  in  central  Maine,  three 
;n  were  waiting  in  a  business  office.  One 
the  company  drew  up  to  a  table  and 
ried  himself  in  a  newspaper.  The  others 
t  down  by  an  open  grate  and,  although 
idently  strangers  to  each  other,  soon 
came  engaged  in  lively  conversation. 
The  younger  man  began  it  by  asking  in 
ion-committal  tone: 

Are  the  farmers  up  your  way  getting 
idy  for  resubmission?" 
The  man  with  the  frosty  beard  immedi- 
:Iy  straightened  back  in  his  chair. 
"  Resubmission  is  nonsense.    But  if  we've 
t  to  have  another  fight  for  our  prohibitory 
v  you'll  find  the  farmers  '11  stand  like 
inite  for  the  state  and  the  constitution, 
e'd  feel  cheap  enough,  and  a  good  deal 
e  traitors,  to  haul  down  the  clean  flag 
aine's  been  flying  these  fifty  years,  to 
n  up  the  old  rags  of  license." 
"Why  not  say  'the  new  banner  of  local 
tion?'    Wouldn't   that   sound  better?" 
;asantly  suggested  the  young  man. 
"It  sounds  better  for  a  state  that's  never 
d  anything  but  license.    The  old  under- 
Hind  railroad  for  the  runaway  slave  was 
tter  than  bondage  but  it  wasn't  up  to 
lancipation,  eh?    Local  option  is  first 
e  for  a  people  that's  escaping  from  the 
amps  of  license,  but  a  liberated  com- 
inity  hasn't  any  use  for  it.    For  us  to  go 
:k  on  the  prohibitory  law  and  adopt  local 
tion  would  be  more  foolish,  and  a  sight 
>re  skittish  than  to  tear  up  our  bridges 
i  put  in  floats  and  pontoons.    One  west- 


ern local  option  candidate  puts  it  this  way 
— and  I  should  say  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about — 'Option  is  a  method  of  regu- 
lation. It's  a  method  of  deciding  where 
saloons  shall  exist.'  Well,  we've  already 
decided  in  Maine  where  saloons  shall  not 
exist,  and  to  my  mind  that's  a  good  deal 
more  like  business." 

"Now  I'm  not  so  sure  but  some  kind  of 
regulation  is  what  we  need,"  returned  the 
young  man,  affably.  "Understand!  I'm 
for  temperance  all  right.  I  don't  think 
much  of  rum  revenue,  either.  I  was  brought 
up  to  take  pride  in  Maine's  independence 
in  carrying  on  her  schools  and  building  her 
roads  without  the  help  of  the  liquor  trade 

"  I  met  a  man  yesterday  who  pointed  out 
that  Uncle  Sam  took  $207,000,000  last  year 
in  liquor  revenue.  'Hold  on,'  said  I,  'how 
about  the  costs?  Men  up  to  date  in  figures 
know  that  we  have  to  pay  out  a  clean  five- 
dollar  bill  for  every  dollar  received, — in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  misery  and  wickedness  let 
loose  by  the  saloon.'  '  I  don't  know  about 
that,'  said  he,  'but  only  think  what  the 
liquor  men  pay  out  in  wages;'  and  by  some 
black  magic  he  contrived  to  reckon  up  about 
$200,000,000  that  they  distribute  annually 
among  us.  'Hold  on  again,'  said  I.  'Sta- 
tistics prove  that  for  every  man  employed 
by  the  liquor  business  there  are  twenty  men 
thrown  out  of  work  through  drink.'  " 

"  Well  answered,"  said  the  farmer. 

"Oh  yes,  I'm  all  straight  on  that;  but 
what  troubles  me  is  that  prohibition  doesn't 
prohibit,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  law 
would  have  to  be  repealed.  Why,  you  know 
reliable  papers  say,  and  temperance  leaders 
admit,  that  during  the  past  year  more  liquor 
has  been  consumed  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  year  since  '97.  And  still 
there  never  was  a  time  before  when  we  had 
so  much  dry  territory.  Now,  how're  we 
going  to  make  the  two  things  square?" 

The  farmer  shook  his  head. 
"Looks  bad,  but  suppose, — honest,  now, 
— suppose  all  those  states  that  have  gone  dry 
within  a  year  had  gone  wet,  do  you  think  the 
consumption  of  liquor  would  have  been  any 
less?" 

"Why— er— not  likely." 

May  be  more?" 

"  I  wouldn't  be  surprised." 

"Then  1  don't  exactly  see  that  you've 
given  any  reason  for  repealing  Maine's 
prohibitory  law." 

The  young  man  was  silent. 

"To  be  sure,"  went  on  the  farmer,  "  I  read 
last  week  that  sixty-five  blind  piggers  and 
bootleggers  had  been  arrested  lately  in  Port- 
land." 

"W-h-e-w!  I  hadn't  seen  that.  Worse 
and  more  of  it.  Just  the  way  it  seems  to 
work,  though.  Keep  out  the  saloon  and  in 
comes  the  blind  pig." 

"Well,  and  keep  in  the  saloon  and  have 
the  blind  pigs  to  boot,"  was  the  response. 
"That  Philadelphia  paper,  by  the  way, 
went  on  to  say  that  it  didn't  mean  Portland, 
Maine.  1 1  all  happened  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
under  a  strict  license  and  regulation  law." 

"  Pretty  good  hit.  But  you  know  some 
of  the  papers  are  making  us  notorious  from 
one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other  for  not 
I  enforcing  our  liquor  law." 


"It  ought  to  be  just  as  well  advertised," 
said  the  farmer  with  emphasis,  "that  'in 
license  towns  they  have  in  addition  to  the 
licensed  saloons  more  illegal  selling  than  in 
rohibition  towns'  I  can  prove  it  to  any 
onest  and  intelligent  man  in  two  minutes, 
by  figures  that  cannot  be  gainsaid." 

"You  needn't  trouble  to  prove  it  to  me," 
returned  the  young  man  quickly.  "  Every 
man  with  any  kind  of  a  head  on  him  knows 
it  to  be  absolutely  true.  I  concede  that  the 
liquor  business  is  a  wholesale  evil;  that  it's 
evil  to  license  evil;  that  it's  a  financial  mis- 
take for  any  state  to  hold  shares  in  the 
trade;  that  the  prohibitory  law  is  morally 
as  sound  as  a  nut;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
liquor  selling  and  liquor  drinking  exist  in 
this  prohibition  state.  If  after  fifty  years 
we  can't  do  any  better  than  this,  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  it  isn't  time  we  tried  another 
method.  You  know  Abraham  Lincoln  used 
to  say,  'Public  sentiment  is  everything. 
With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail; 
without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.'  That's 
why  I've  been  thinking  of  local  option." 

"Abraham  was  right,"  said  the  farmer, 
"and  there  you  have  the  key  to  your  diffi- 
culty. Mark  you,  what  we  need,  then,  is 
Not  a  Change  in  Law  But  a  Gain  in 
Sentiment.  Come!  what's  the  reason, 
what's  the  tenth  part  of  a  reason  why  we 
can't  educate  public  sentiment  just  as  well 
under  prohibition  as  under  local  option?" 

"Well,  there!  of  course,  why  not?  And 
yet — after  all  these  years  what  kind  of 
temperance  people  are  we?" 

"  Better  temperance  people  than  some  of 
the  newspapers  you  have  been  reading  make 
us  out  to  be.  A  good  deal  healthier,  richer, 
better  fed,  happier  and  saner  people  than 
the  liquor  fraternity  want  us  to  be — eh?  I 
tell  you  cotton  gins  and  spinning  jennies, 
Atlantic  cables  and  airships,  iron-ribbed  con- 
stitutions and  a  system  of  enforcement  so 
well-geared  as  to  thoroughly  clean  up  a 
state,  undergo  a  good  many  set-backs  before 
they  come  to  perfection.  But  what  the 
people  need  and  must  have — the  things  that 
make  for  progress — God  never  sends  to  the 
junk-heap. 

"So  I'm  thinking,  young  man,  that  you 
and  I  and  Abraham  '11  stand  by  prohibition. 
And  the  grange,  and  the  church,  and  the 
schoolboys  and  girls,  and  the  good  mothers 
who  bore  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  fathers 
who  care  for  their  homes  as  fathers  should, 
— they'll  stand  by  prohibition.  And  I  call 
it  a  pretty  good  crowd." 

"Yes — yes,"  returned  the  young  man 
thoughtfully,  "  it  1*  a  pretty  good  crowd." 

First  Step  Towards  Ruin. — It  was 
stated,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Prison 
Discipline  Society  as  the  result  of  the  exam- 
inations made  by  that  institution  into  the 
history  and  career  of  the  various  criminals 
confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States, 
that  in  almost  all  cases  their  course  of  ruin 
began  in  disobedience  to  parents.  This  was 
followed  by  intemperance,  and  that  made 
way  for  all  other  crimes.  The  statement 
was  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
Louis  Dwight.  whose  opportunity  for  observ- 
ance had  certainly  been  very  great. — 
Arvine's  Cyclopedia. 
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To  Those  That  Are  Alive  in  Christ  Jesus  of 
Every  Name,  and  Everywhere. 

Beloved  in  the  Lord: — Read  Ezekiel  xxxiii 
chapter,  prayerfully  pondering  its  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  things  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to-day,  and  your  duty 
in  regard  thereto.  The  strife  between  Capi- 
tal and  Labour — the  Dreadnought  scare,  child 
of  fear  and  unbelief,  that  is  leading  our  rulers 
to  try  and  enslave  our  sons  by  conscription 
— the  injustice  of  what  is  called  a  "White 
Australia," —  combined  with  the  untruthful- 
ness, selfishness,  and  lustfulness  of  human 
nature,  so  sadly  visible  everywhere,  threaten 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
call  loudly  for  clear  and  vigorous  testimony, 
and  possibly  for  action  on  your  part.  A 
few  faithful  men  and  women  have  spoken 
and  cleared  their  own  souls  in  this  matter, 
among  whom  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoi  appears 
prominent.  To  whom  can  the  afflicted  peo- 
ple look,  if  not  to  you?  The  professing 
churches  generally  tamper  with  the  clear 
commands  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  briefly 
in  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  empha- 
sized in  all  his  teachings,  as  well  as  by  his 
life,  death,  and  resurrection.  Are  not  these 
unfaithful  in  his  Covenant,  teaching  false 
notions  of  patriotism  which  lead  to  the  injury 
of  our  fellow-creatures  and  the  increase  of 
the  people's  burdens,  besides  increasing  the 
probabilities  of  the  catastrophies  they  fool- 
ishly think  to  avoid?  "  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?"  God 
is  able  to  preserve  a  nation  as  easily  as  an 
individual,  and  those  who  honestly  seek  to 
know  his  will,  and  to  do  it,  He  will  never 
forsake.  Ponder  prayerfully  the  solemn 
warning  at  the  close  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  (Matthew  vii  chap.,  24  to  27 
verses),  for  unless  God  in  mercy  checks  the 
present  folly  of  our  rulers,  and  awakens  the 
professing  churches  to  their  responsibilities 
and  duties,  untold  troubles  are  in  store  for 
many  thousands. 

For  you,  dear  friends,  who  are  found  under 
every  name  in  Christendom,  gather  closer 
in  spirit  to  our  living  Head,  Christ  Jesus; 
look  more  to  Him  and  less  to  earthly  leaders; 
feed  on  Him,  the  "Living  Bread;"  drink 
deeply  of  the  "  Living  Water"  He  alone  can 
give;  for  He,  the  Great  High  Priest  of  our 
profession,  is  very  near  each  one  of  us  to 
save,  and  sanctify,  and  bless.  He  is  Himself 
the  Gift  and  Giver.  May  you  all  recognize 
more  and  more  fully  your  position  and  privi- 
leges in  Him  (see  I.  John,  v:  20),  and  rise 
in  his  strength  to  fulfill  your  mission  in  the 
world  to-day.  So,  your  joy  will  be  great  in 
his  salvation,  and  many  will  rejoice  through 
your  faithful  labours. 

Your  friend  and  brother  in  Him, — 

Joseph  J.  Neave. 

Chats-wood,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia, 
Twelfth  Month,  1909. 

"  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 


The  most  hopeless  bondage  is  that  of  the 
man  who  has  sold  himself  to  evil. 


We  must  not  turn  back  into  the  darkness 
because  the  light  from  God's  face  rests  upon 
a  path  of  labor  and  sacrifice. 


Prophets  or  Engineers. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
Twelfth  Month,  191  o,  there  is  an  article 
under  the  above  title,  dealing  with  the 
general  declining  influence  of  the  clergy. 
The  problems  facing  the  other  Christian 
denominations  are  not  identical  with  certain 
questions  which  we  Friends  hear  mentioned 
as  affecting  ourselves;  but  there  is  con- 
cerning the  clergy  a  spirit  of  criticism  and 
condemnation  abroad  which  Friends  have 
doubtless  recognized.  In  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  some  causes  and  remedies  for  this 
are  discussed,  and  part  of  the  discussion  may 
be,  I  believe,  interesting  to  readers  of  The 
Friend  who  have  not  read  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The  author  says:  "This  criticism  is  not 
personal.  There  is  little  fault  found  with 
the  average  minister's  moral  earnestness;  he 
is  not  accused  of  laziness,  selfishness,  or 
ignorance.  But  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  minister  has  lost  a  large  measure  of 
his  former  influence,  and  is  no  longer  the 
recognized  leader  in  ethical  advance." 
Details  of  the  criticism  follow. 

He  then  treats  of  one  explanation  that 
has  been  given:  "that  the  education  of  the 
minister  fails  to  fit  him  for  his  work.  His 
training  leads  him  too  far  from  the  ordinary 
life  of  men,  leaving  him  unacquainted  with 
their  daily  struggles  and  temptations.  He 
is,  therefore,  unable  to  meet  his  congregation 
upon  a  common  plane  of  experience,  so  that 
his  admonitions  fall  short  of  the  mark  in 
quibbling  over  unessentials,  or  pass  over  the 
heads  of  his  hearers  in  an  aerial  flight  of 

speculative  discussion  Such  a 

point  of  view  has  one  vital  defect:  it  assumes 
that  theoccupation  of  the  minister  brings  him 
less  into  touch  with  the  world  than  does  that 
of  a  man  of  business.  .  .  .  But  such  is 
not  the  experience  of  those  who,  like  the 
writer,  have  passed  from  a  business  or 
professional  life  into  that  of  the  ministry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  minister  sees  more  of 
the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  life,  its  temp- 
tations, problems,  joys,  and  sorrows,  than 
does  the  average  man  of  the  world." 

The  minister,  indeed,  in  connection  with 
the  "institutional  church,"  is  already  closely 
in  touch  with  the  world.  "A  clergyman 
who  recently  resigned  from  the  charge  of  a 
large  parish  in  Chicago  explained  his  action 
by  announcing  his  desire  to  devote  himself 
to  religion,  declaring  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  be  a  religious  teacher  while 
preoccupied  with  efforts  to  run  banks  and 
employment  bureaus,  with  the  direction  of 
clubs  and  athletics,  and  an  endless  chain  of 
social  engagements." 

"The  modern  institutional  church  is  a 
poor  school  for  prophets.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  studying  the  will  of  God,  he  is  forever 
prodding  the  wills  of  men.  .  ,  .  The 
difficulty  with  the  minister  of  to-day  is  not 
that  he  lives  too  far  from  the  common  ex- 
periences of  other  men.  Never  before  was  he 
so  close  to  them.  But  he  is  too  far  from  God. 
His  influence  has  declined  because  he 
speaks  with  less  conviction  of  God's  will. 
.  .  .  He  is  helpless,  not  because  he  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  mental  and  spiritual 
condition  of  those  who  ask, — he  can  enter 


very  keenly  into  the  situation, — but  becau 
he  has  himself  had  no  convincing  spirit 
experience  which  has  brought  absolute  co 
viction  to  his  own  mind,  and  become 
passion  of  his  own  heart.    ...  If 
minister  is  to  regain  his  hold  upon  the  wi 
of  men  there  must  be  a  revival  of  the  ord 
of  prophets— that  is,  of  men  who  speak 
cause  the  word  of  God  has  come  to  the 
who  from  out  of  their  own  experience 
say,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 

"But  prophets  are  not  trained  by  the  ha 
knocks  of  practical  experience,  else  had 
world  been  full  of  them.    .    .    .   The  wo 
of  God  with  which  [Moses]  was  charg 
came  to  him  in  the  wilderness,  not  while 
lingered  at  the  court  of  Pharoah.  Elij 
Isaiah,  Micah,  and  the  other  prophets 
the  olden  time,  were  men  of  God  rather  th 
men  of  affairs.    They  had  seen  visions 
God — quite  a  different  experience  from  tr 
which  would  have  come  to  them  had  th 
concentrated  their  thoughts  upon  the  affa 
of  men.    Where  lay  the  source  of  Pau 
influence?    Was  it  due  to  his  experience 
a  sail-maker,  or  to  the  vision  on  the  road 
Damascus?    .    .    .   The  present  weakn 
is  due  to  divided  attention.    The  avera 
minister  lives  the  life  of  an  executive  offic 
and  the  absorbing  passion  of  the  prop 
has  no  time  to  grow  strong.    ...  1 
for  the  church  to  choose  whether  she 
be  guided  by  prophets  or  by  engineers." 

R-  c.  B 

Ministry. 

But  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  the  Gos] 
ministry.  I  feel  concerned  to  exhort  all,  w 
are  called  to  that  solemn  service,  faithfu 
and  patiently  to  wait,  and  to  rely  on  H 
alone  who  is  the  Great  Minister  of  the  sai 
tuary  and  true  tabernacle  which  God  h: 
pitched  and  not  man,  both  for  the  open 
and  the  shutting, — for  strength, — for  moi 
and  wisdom — tongue  and  utterance.  A 
above  all  things,  having  no  confidence 
themselves,  or  in  the  endowment  of  ma 
wisdom;  but  tarry,  I  entreat  you,  (as  3. 
would  desire  your  own  furtherance,  and  t 
of  your  brethren,)  tarry  at  Jerusalem  ui 
ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high; 
under  the  dominion  of  this  power,  (it  only 
as  it  is  waited  for  in  the  simplicity  and 
tegrity  of  the  soul,  that  the  work  will  pi 
per  and  bring  peace  and  joy  to  those  v 
are  thus  exercised  in  it;  and  will  redound 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  consolation  of 
people,  whether  the  measure  of  the  gift 
less  or  more.    Never,  O  never!  let  the 
sire  for  words,  either  in  yourselves  or 
others,  beguile  you  into  an  unsanctil 
offering — beguile  you  into  a  spurious  n 
istry,  or  the  offering  of  strange  fire.  Oh !  \ 
lamentable  the  condition  of  those  wherl 
lifeless  ministry  prevails!  How  deadening! 
an  assembly  of  Quaker  worshippers,  for  il 
come  not  from  God,  though  it  may  plel 
the  ear,  or  lead  to  head  knowledge,  it  is  I 
better  than  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkli 
cymbal!   How  much  better  in  the  sight  I 
God,  and  for  the  church,  is  silent  worsll 
than  the  annoyance  of  a  spurious  ministry  1 

The  skill  and  artifice  of  man,  in  framir  i 
beautiful  discourse,  if  it  be  but  in  ntf  s 
wisdom  and  learning,  contributes  no  ml 
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the  honor  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of 
lis,  than  would  man's  sagacity  in  forming 
beautiful  image  of  things  above  or  things 
low;  he  can,  of  himself,  no  more  breathe 
i  breath  of  life  into  the  one  than  into  the 
ler.  And  without  a  portion  of  the  Di- 
le  life,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  and  testi- 
my  of  Jesus,  preaching  is  no  more  saving 
in  any  other  mere  image  of  good  things. 
Hence  the  necessity  that  Christ's  ministers, 
:ing  they  are  but  men,  should  abide  with 
;  Lord  Jesus  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
art,  and  "with  him  in  his  tribulations, 
it  so  they  may  know  of  his  doctrines," 
d  how  to  preach  them, — that  they  may 

instructed  in  the  counsel  of  his  will,  for 
is  here,  in  the  heart,  that  "whatsoever 
to  be  known  of  him  is  made  manifest," 
pertaining  to  his  own  glorious  kingdom 
d  the  salvation  of  souls;  which  is  at  times 
ide  known  to  the  messengers  of  his  cove- 
nt,  for  their  own  qualification  to  minister, 
d  for  the  watering  and  refreshing  of  "  those 
to  serve  him,"  as  well  as  for  the  reproof 
d  instruction  of  "those  who  serve  him 
t,"  to  his  own  holy  and  blessed  accept- 
ce. 

And  it  is  only  by  patiently  enduring  the 
ptism  of  Christ  and  of  his  judgments,  to 
i  subjugation  of  the  will  of  the  flesh  in 
:mselves,  that  they  can  be  good  stewards 
the  manifold  grace  of  God,  and  fully  pre- 
red  to  divide  the  word  aright  among  his 
ople,  and  clearly  to  discern  between  the 
xious  and  the  vile,  under  whatever  cov- 
ng  such  states  may  exist,  or  under  what- 
;r  appearance  or  professions  men  may 
ike;  these  true  messengers  of  Christ,  will 
t  be  misled,  by  what  men  have  been,  or 
what  they  now  profess  to  be. 
Wherefore,  my  dear  fellow-pilgrims  in  this 
;h  calling  of  God,  grudge  not,  I  beseech 
a,  the  conflict,  or  the  reproaches  of  drink- 
;  deeply  of  the  Saviour's  bitter  cup,  nor 
:  endurance  of  his  fiery  baptisms,  (for 

own  received  him  not,  but  slew  him, 

denied  him,)  seeing  that  so  great  salva- 
n  is  the  result  of  suffering,  and  awaits 

faithful  and  unflinching  labors  of  those 
o  are  prepared  by  the  ordeal  of  his 
wer;  and  who  have  labored  and  have  not 
nted,  and  who  have  borne  the  burden 
ough  the  heat  of  the  day.  And  remember 
o  it  was,  and  from  whence  they  came, 
om  John  saw  round  about  the  throne  of 
d,  who  had  washed  their  robes  and  had 
de  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

ohn  Wilbur. 


Science  and  Industry. 
jOvernment  Introduces  Antelope 
o  Oklahoma. — Game  Warden  Rush,  of 
Wichita  Game  Refuge  in  the  State  of 
lahoma,  has  informed  the  Department  of 
riculture  of  the  receipt  in  good  condition 
eight  head  of  antelope,  which  came  from 
:  National  herd  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
rough  the  generosity  of  members  of  the 
one  and  Crockett  Club  of  New  York, 
ds  were  furnished  for  captuiing  and  trans- 
ting  these  animals  from  Wyoming  to 
lahoma. 

The  pronghorned  antelope  is  unlike  any 
er  antelope  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
so  many  peculiarities  that  naturalists 


class  it  in  a  family  by  itself.  Formerly 
existing  by  thousands  on  our  open  Western 
plains,  it  has  now  been  so  reduced  in  num- 
bers that  its  absolute  extinction  is  certain 
in  the  very  near  future,  unless  protection  is 
given  to  the  few  remaining.  It  does  not  do 
well  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  can 
not  be  successfully  bred  in  captivity,  but  it 
thrives  if  allowed  to  roam  practically  free 
within  large  enclosures  and  under  conditions 
closely  approaching  the  natural  ones. 

In  1908  the  Biological  Survey  estimated 
that  the  total  number  of  antelope  in  the 
United  States  had  been  reduced  to  17,000. 
Of  these  about  10,000  were  in  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  the  remaining  7,000  were  dis- 
tributed in  twelve  other  States. 

On  the  Wichita  Game  Refuge  it  is  hoped 
that  the  antelope  will  find  themselves  in 
surroundings  suited  to  their  increase.  The 
Wichita  is  really  a  National  Forest,  and 
Game  Warden  Rush  acts  as  its  supervisor 
and  attends  to  all  the  business  involved  in 
its  administration.  But  on  the  Wichita, 
which  was  set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  as 
a  National  Game  Refuge  because  of  its 
especial  suitability  to  act  as  a  breeding  place 
for  the  wild  creatures  of  the  plains  and  lower 
Rocky  Mountain  regions,  the  importance  of 
the  game  work  has  overshadowed  the  ordi- 
nary uses  of  a  National  Forest.  There  are 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  National  Forests, 
but  only  two  National  Game  Refuges. 

This  does  not  mean  that  outside  of  those 
refuges  the  game  on  the  National  Forests  is 
not  protected,  for  the  National  Forest 
officers  are  uniformly  instructed  to  see  that 
the  game  laws  of  the  various  States  are  ob- 
served on  their  Forests,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  do  this  in  justice  to  their  other  duties. 
Many  of  the  Forest  officers  are  regularly 
appointed  Deputy  State  Game  Wardens, 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  encourage  their  acting  in  this 
capacity  when  they  can  do  so  without  preju- 
dice to  their  work  as  Forest  officers.    .    .  . 

Ordinarily,  game  matters  pertain  to  the 
States,  and  not  to  the  National  Government. 
The  State  prescribes  when  and  under  what 
conditions  game  may  be  killed.  If  it  desires 
to  prohibit  the  killing  of  game  in  certain 
parts  of  the  State,  in  order  that  the  game 
may  breed  there,  and  these  parts  of  the 
states  are  within  the  National  Forests,  the 
Government  co-operates  with  the  state  to 
carry  out  the  law.  Such  co-operation  may 
require  the  closing  of  fixed  areas  of  the 
National  Forests  to  grazing,  for  when  big 
game  becomes  plentiful  it  must  have  a 
sufficient  food  supply  left  on  the  range  to 
c*rry  it  through  the  winter,  or  it  will  suc- 
cumb for  lack  of  sustenance.  If  the  range 
is  fully  utilized  by  cattle  and  sheep  during 
the  summer,  elk  and  deer  will  fare  hardly  in 
the  winter. 

In  the  Wichita  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
Game  Refuges  the  Government  has  not  left 
the  matter  of  caring  for  game  protection 
wholly  to  the  States,  but  has  established 
National  reservations  on  which  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  breed  game.  The  Wichita 
is  notable  for  the  fact  that  it  has  a  small  herd 
of  buffalo  upon  it,  which  the  game  warden 
regards  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.   They  were 


donated  by  the  American  Bison' Society  and 
shipped  from  the  New  York  Zoological 
Garden  in  1908.  They  then  numbered  fif- 
teen, and  have  since  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  ten  calves;  two  of  the  original 
herd,  however,  died  in  the  first  year.  To 
the  buffaloes  are  now  added  the  antelope. 

The  antelope  were  shipped  from  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  have  been  liberated  in  one 
of  the  buffalo  yards  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  They  will  be  given  more  and 
better  range  as  soon  as  a  proper  wire  en- 
closure can  be  made.  Two  additional  head 
are  expected  to  follow  the  eight  already  re- 
ceived. Since  the  antelope,  once  so  abund- 
ant on  the  plains,  is  in  serious  danger  of  en- 
tire extinction,  this  attempt  to  establish  the 
species  on  the  Wichita  Game  Preserve  will 
be  watched  with  interest  by  all  who  wish  to 
see  our  native  wild  animals  given  a  chance  to 
perpetuate  themselves,  though  surrounded 
by  civilization. — U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Forest  Service. 


Prayer. — "That  prayer  which  does  not 
succeed  in  moderating  our  wish,  in  changing 
the  proposed  desire  into  still  submission,  the 
anxious,  tumultuous  expectation  into  silent 
surrender,  is  not  true  prayer;  and  proves  that 
we  have  not  the  spirit  of  true  prayer.  That 
life  is  most  holy  in  which  there  is  least  of 
petition  and  desire,  and  most  of  waiting  upon 
God;  that  in  which  petition  most  often 
passes  into  thanksgiving.  In  the  prayer 
taught  by  Christ  there  is  only  one  petition 
for  personal  good;  and  that  a  singularly 
simple  and  modest  one,  viz:  'Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,'  and  even  that  expresses 
dependence  rather  than  anxiety  or  desire." 
— Selected. 


"Sincerity  is  always  holy  and  always 
strong.  Come  good  or  ill,  the  pure  in  heart 
are  in  the  right  way,  and  presently  and  often, 
you  shall  be  rewarded  with  clearer  percep- 
tion, the  sense  of  more  intimate  communion. 
Dear  friendship  or  solitary  piety  is  often  con- 
scious that  God's  approbation  rests  upon 
it." — R.  W.  Emerson. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Second  Month  13th  to 
18th) : 

Quarterly  Meetings: 
Concord,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Second  Month 

14th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Cain,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.?  Sixth-day,  Second 

Month  17th,  at  10  a.m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Western  District .  Twelfth 

Street,    below    Market    Street,  Fourth-day, 

Second  Month  loth,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Second 

Month  15th,  at  10  a.  u. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  16th,  at 

7.30  p.  m. 


Ministers  and  Elders  w  Puiladelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. — An  interested  Friend,  an  elder,  has  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  preparing  an  accurate 
list  of  the  ministers  and  elders  in  our  Yearly  Mooting . 
From  this  it  appears  that  on  the  first  of  Twelfth 
Month  last  there  wore  in  our  membership  forty 
Friends  recorded  as  ministers  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  in  the  station  of  elder.  Of  the  forty  ministers, 
twenty-two  were  men  and  eighteen  women.  Fifty- 
five  of  the  elders  were  men  and  eighty-five  women. 
As  between  the  seven  Quarterly  Meetings  they  were 
divided  as  follows:  Philadelphia,  eleven  ministers 
and  twenty-seven  elders;  Abington,  four  ministers 
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and  fourteen  elders;  Concord,  nine  ministers  and 
thirty-five  elders;  Cain,  one  minister  and  ten  elders; 
Western,  five  ministers  and  sixteen  elders;  Burling- 
ton and  Bucks,  two  ministers  and  thirteen  elders; 
Haddonfield  and  Salem,  eight  ministers  and  twenty- 
five  elders. 

Correspondence. 

Letter  of  Wm.  W.  Cadbtjry. 
Canton,  China,  Twelfth  Month  14,  '10. 
To  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Western  District: 

My  Beloved  Friends:  Another  year  has  passed 
since  I  wrote  to  you  and  my  thoughts  have  often 
turned  to  the  solemn  gatherings  at  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting  House,  where  I  have  often  received  so  much 
of  spiritual  uplift.  I  miss  very  much  the  sweet 
fellowship  with  you  in  worship  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  yet  I  rejoice  to  say  that  his  presence 
with  me  is  even  more  keenly  felt  in  this  land  where 
so  few  have  come  to  know  Him. 

The  distress  and  sorrow  that  one  sees  so  univer- 
sally around  him,  is  only  emphasized  by  the  total 
ignorance  of  a  loving  Saviour.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  to  me  during  the  past  year,  however,  that 
the  Chinese  youth  is  capable  of  receiving  deep  im- 
pressions of  the  nature  of  God,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  joy  has  been  mine  in  noting  the  growth  and 
development  of  some  of  our  students  into  the  perfect 
manhood,  into  the  perfection  of  Christ  Jesus.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  several  of  the  more 
seriously  minded  boys  who  are  deeply  considering 
the  yielding  of  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

The  work  of  the  college  and  our  class  of  medical 
students  is  prospering  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  earnestness  with  which  the  boys  attend 
to  their  studies. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  for  your 
earnest  prayers  that  I  may  be  ever  more  alert,  to 
hear  the  inspeaking  voice  and  be  more  faithful  in 
following  its  guidance, 

I  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  may 
unite  with  you  once  more  in  worship,  and  my  prayers 
at  this  time  ascend  to  our  Heavenly  Father  that  He 
will  be  with  you  and  cause  you  to  grow  in  grace  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might;  that  through  you  many 
hearts  may  be  turned  to  a  knowledge  of  his  glorious 
light. 

With  love  I  remain  your  friend, 

(Signed)    Wm.  W.  Cadbtjry. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Isaac  Johnson,  the  inventor  of  Portland  cement, 
if  spared  till  to-morrow,  the  28th,  will  have  com- 
pleted a  century  of  life.  Seen  the  other  day,  he 
was  at  work  translating  Greek,  which  he  said  was 
his  only  occupation  now.  Though  now  unable 
to  take  much  outdoor  exercise,  he  recalls  having 
commenced  cycling  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven!  He 
attributes  his  longevity  largely  to  the  fact  of  total 
abstinence  for  eighty-two  years;  as  an  apprentice, 
through  his  associates,  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  drunkard,  but  seeing  the  error  of  his  ways,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  sciences  and  so  employed 
his  time  to  good  purpose.  He  is  a  lay  preacher  of 
the  Gospel. — The  Friend  (London)  27th  of  First  Mo., 
1911. 


Cultivating  Forgetfulness. — To  think  much 
about  the  good  work  that  we  were  enabled  to  do 
yesterday  or  last  year  is  to  incapacitate  ourselves 
for  the  good  work  that  we  ought  to  do  to-day  and 
this  year.  The  best  of  achievement  in  our  past 
cannot  be  nearly  as  good  as  the  achievement  that 
ought  to  lie  just  ahead.  But  the  man  who  lives  in 
memories  of  his  past  good  deeds  cannot  enter  into 
the  new  achievements  to  which  God  calls  him.  Paul 
said  a  famous  word  on  this  which  is  often  associa- 
ted with  past  sins  and  evils,  instead  of  past  attain- 
ments as  he  so  plainly  intended.  Referring  to  his 
own  faultless  record  as  a  strict  Hebrew,  and  re- 
joicing that  he  counts  all  that  as  loss  for  the  riches 
of  the  life  in  Christ  that  has  been  granted  to  him, 
nevertheless  even  the  best  that  he  has  been  empow- 
ered to  do  in  Christ  he  sweeps  aside  and  out  of 
memory  with  the  words:  "Forgetting  the  things 
which  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  to  the 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  on  toward  the  goal 
unto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect  'or 
full-grown],  be  thus  minded."  The  better  we  have 
done,  the  heavier  is  the  obligation  that  rests  upon 


us  to  forget  it  and  press  forward.  The  chief  value 
to-day  of  yesterday's  good  is  to  point  us  to  a  better. 
—S.  S.  Times. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
*  United  States. — The  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  by  a  vote  of  186  to  93,  lately  passed 
without  amendment  the  bill  providing  for  a  per- 
manent tariff  board  of  five  members.  The  bill 
creates  a  permanent  tariff  board  which  is  to  consist 
of  five  members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
be  of  the  same  political  party.  The  term  of  office 
shall  be  six  years  each,  and  those  first  appointed 
shall  be  for  terms  of  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six 
years,  respectively,  to  be  designated  by  the  President. 
The  establishment  of  a  permanent  commission  to 
ascertain  and  report,  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress, upon  the  cost  of  production  and  other  facts 
upon  which  the  adjustment  of  duties  is  professedly 
based,  was  insisted  upon  by  the  President  as  an 
essential  feature  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  at  the 
special  session. 

The  House  of  Refuge,  Glen  Mills,  incorporated 
in  1826,  owes  its  establishment  to  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  this  city  at  that 
day.  The  House  of  Refuge  was  the  second  such 
institution  in  the  United  States,  but  now  in  nearly 
every  State  there  is  a  similar  institution  for  the  care 
of  delinquent  and  incorrigible  children.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  shows  that 
during  83  years,  of  26,000  children  over  80  per  cent, 
have  been  trained  to  become  useful  men  and  women. 

It  is  stated  that -the  project  of  making  a  deep- 
water  harbor  at  Montauk  Point  is  assured,  so  far 
as  legislation  by  Congress  is  concerned.  The  aim 
is  to  connect  by  this  scheme  the  various  steamship 
lines  now  embraced  under  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company,  which  are  the  Red  Star,  the 
White  Star,  the  American  and  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port, with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  When  the 
entire  project  is  completed  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
passenger  landing  from  his  steamship  to  take  a  car 
at  Montauk  Point,  which  will  carry  him  through 
New  York  City  and  on  across  the  continent  to  San 
Francisco. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  on  by  the  farmer's 
agricultural  train,  which  for  some  days  has  been 
stopping  at  various  points  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  stated 
the  subject  of  alfalfa  was  touched  on.  Farmers 
seem  desirous  of  knowing  more  about  the  crop, 
which  is  being  grown  on  a  larger  scale  in  this  State 
each  year.  It  is  said  that  success  attends  the  efforts 
only  on  a  rich  soil,  but  the  speakers  contended  that 
this  is  not  a  fact,  that  it  can  be  grown  almost  any- 
where, providing  the  soil  is  treated  as  for  other  crops. 
The  experts  declared  lower  New  Jersey  is  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa.  Peach  growing, 
fertilizers,  corn,  dairying  and  spraying  were  the 
other  subjects  covered  in  lectures. 

William  A.  Stecher,  director  of  physical  education 
in  the  public  schools  in  this  city,  in  an  address  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, in  New  York,  declared  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  restlessness  and  inattention  of  school  children 
is  caused  primarily  by  their  being  seated  at  ill-fitting 
and  uncomfortable  desks.  He  said:  "In  a  recent 
investigation  in  Philadelphia,  I  found  13,000  pupils 
sitting  in  seats  so  high  that  their  feet  could  not  touch 
the  floor,  and  many  others  whose  desks  were  either 
too  high  or  too  low.  This  causes  round  shoulders, 
narrow  chests,  and  knock-knees.  This  investiga- 
tion led  to  the  measurement  of  5676  school  children 
of  various  grades  and  ages,  in  many  different  com- 
munities, for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  fix  standards 
of  desk  and  seat  sizes  for  the  various  grades.  From 
the  results  of  this  I  believe  that  there  are  necessary 
at  least  six  sizes  of  seats  in  each  grade,  or  else  adjust- 
able furniture  that  can  be  easily  fixed  in  a  few 
minutes  to  suit  the  size  of  any  occupant." 

Sand  containing  a  rich  deposit  of  petroleum  has 
been  struck  at  Nescopeck  Pass,  fourteen  miles  from 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  along  the  Wilkesbarre  and  Hazleton 
Railway,  where  drillers  have  been  prospecting  the 
last  six  months  for  oil. 

At  the  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  lately  held,  the  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent shows  that  during  1910  the  society  received  and 
investigated  2249  complaints.  At  the  same  time  the 
agents  attended  to  cases  involving  48,008  animals, 
including  1186  sick  or  fallen  horses  assisted;  441  were 
taken  from  work  for  various  causes;  154  humanely 
destroyed  and  2401  coops  of  five  fowl  relieved. 


Robert  S.  Lovett,  president  of  the  Union  a  I 
Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  has  announced  that  1 J 
directors  of  these  companies  had  voted  to  spc  J 
$75,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  1 
double-tracking  the  Harriman  roads  from  •  4 
Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  conte  4 
plated  new  double  trackage  will  cover  1673  miles  II 

The  CorneU  medical  college  in  New  York  Cm 
has  opened  a  free  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  inju  I 
dogs,  cats  and  other  animal  pets.  The  studeil 
will  learn  surgery  by  practicing  on  the  animals,  im 
at  the  same  time  the  suffering  of  the  animals  \[- 
be  relieved. 

The  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  II 
submission  of  the  question  of  woman's  suffrage  t\i 
popular  vote  has  been  passed  by  the  Calif  or  (1 
Assembly,  65  to  6.  The  amendment  already  ihl 
passed  the  Senate. 

A  new  ordinance  in  effect  in  Kansas  City  requilJ 
that  milk  dealers  shyll  be  subject  to  the  supervisH 
of  the  City  Health  Department,  and  that  all  c<H 
which  are  shown  by  test  to  have  tuberculosis  sill 
be  condemned  for  dairy  purposes. 

The  census  returns  indicate  that  of  the  16,000,'M 
increase  in  population  in  the  whole  country,  abpl 
9,500,000,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent.,  was  in  the  star! 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  6,500,000,  or  forty  [J 
cent.,  in  the  states  west. 

Foreign. — The  new  British  parliament,  whH 
has  just  begun  its  sessions,  it  is  said,  will  be  mercki 
able  by  the  greatest  change  in  the  constitution)! 
Great  Britain  which  has  been  made  in  a  centiLu 
This  proposed  change  is  intended  to  prevent  jfl 
House  of  Lords  from  defeating  certain  legislatfl 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Commc .  t 
A  despatch  says:  "To  insure  the  control  of  fina 
by  the  Commons  and  settle  the  issue  which  the  Lc; 
raised  when  they  rejected  the  Lloyd-George  bud| 
the  bill  provides  that  any  money  bill  which 
upper  chamber  does  not  pass  within  one  month  a.j 
it  is  sent  up  from  the  lower  house  shall,  with 
royal  assent,  become  law." 

Prussia  has  a  population  of  40,000,000,  accoro 
to  the  census  just  published  in  Berlin. 

A  despatch  from  Helsingfors,  Finland,  of  the  i 
says:  "An  entire  fishing  village  of  253  men,  wl 
had  been  established  on  the  ice  outside  of  Bjol 
Sound,  was  carried  out  to  sea  in  a  gale  on  the  ni 
of  the  3rd  instant.  The  disaster  was  not  discove 
until  morning,  when  the  village  was  already  ou 
sight.  Boats  have  been  sent  to  the  rescue,  but  h 
not  yet  returned." 

It  is  said  there  are  in  China  1,500,000  Catho 
forty-five  bishops  and  1,000  priests.  For  five  y> 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  100,000  convert 
year. 

It  is  stated  that  China  has  sent  a  note  to  all 
principal  powers  of  the  world,  asking  them  to  t 
expert  physicians  to  that  country  to  study  the  pk 
and  help  to  conquer  it. 

It  is  reported  that  for  the  first  time  since  1 
the  Taal  volcano,  in  the  Philippines,  is  in  vio 
eruption.    A  recent  despatch  says:  "The  pet. 
terror-stricken,  are  escaping  to  the  hills.    A  dis:! 
twenty  miles  across  is  pelted  with  falling  stones 
hot  mud."    It  is  estimated  that  700  persons  1 
been  killed  by  the  eruptions  or  drowned  by  the  1 
waves  following  them.    The  island,  which 
1,050  feet  above  the  lake,  sank  bodily  for  some 
into  the  water,  causing  a  twelve-foot  wave  wB 
inundated  the  shores,  spreading  destruction. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted — A  teacher  with  some  experienciB 
take  charge  of  a  small  Preparative  Meeting  Scfl 
for  the  year  1911-12. 

Apply  to 
Mary  Htjtton  Biddle, 

Wallingford,  Pi  I 
Pennell  L.  Webster, 

Media,  F|j| 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  U 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phili  '* 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p  !•. 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  * 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  '  « 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  A  |» 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superinlendei  j 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Eldership. 

e  Thoughts  on  the  Qualification  and  Work  of  an 
Elder  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

'he  work  of  an  elder  in  the  Church  of 
•ist,  appears  to  be  very  weighty,  and  not 
je  moved  in,  but  as  the  mind  is  brought 
er  a  right  concern,  and  influenced  by 
t  wisdom  which  gives  a  right  understand- 
in  those  things  that  belong  to  their 
:e. 

0  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  and  to 
ge  of  the  ministry,  requires  that  such  as 
selected  for  those  services  should  be  well 
inded  in  religion,  and  acquainted  with 
mystery  of  godliness;  it  requires  a  deep 
lg  down  to  feel  after  the  mind  of  Truth 
all  their  movements;  it  requires  clear 
erning  and  sound  judgment;  it  requires 
p  humility  of  heart;  it  requires  the  Di- 
;  anointing,  and  without  a  portion  thereof 

duties  of  their  office  cannot  be  dis- 
rged  to  the  honor  of  Truth,  nor  to  the 
ication  of  the  Church.  For  without 
>e  qualifications  they  are  likely  to  err 

1  in  judgment  and  conduct;  their  being 
forward  in  religious  Society,  exposes 
n  rather  more  to  some  peculiar  tempta- 
s,  and  I  fear  hath  lifted  some  up  to 
k  more  highly  of  themselves  than  they 
ht.  Where  this  is  the  case,  they  are 
/  likely  to  err  respecting  the  ground  of 
istry,  though  they  may  be  capable  to 
ge  of  words,  whether  they  agree  with 
id  doctrine  or  not;  but  if  they  go  not 
rn,  and  travail  in  Spirit  with  those  that 
ister,  they  cannot  know  from  what 
ng  the  words  flow,  and  for  want  of  this 
wledge  they  are  likely  to  err  in  judgment, 
instead  of  helping  forward  the  true  birth, 
)me  the  means  of  stifling  or  slaying  it. 
I  for  want  of  a  clear,  discerning  and  sound 
gment,  they  may  err  by  nursing  a  false 
h;  and  if  there  is  not  a  dwelling  in  deep 
lility,  there  is  danger  of  erring  in  con- 
t,  and  instead  of  being  ensamples  to  the 
k,  they  may  be  tempted  to  lord  it  over 


the  heritage.  When  I  consider  the  weight 
and  importance  of  the  work  confided  to  the 
Elders,  this  query  arises  in  my  mind,  "Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  For  such 
weighty  services  the  sufficiency  must  be 
of  God  or  the  work  cannot  be  rightly  done. 
For  without  a  Divine  perception  they  can- 
not be  qualified  to  discern,  and  give  the 
living  child  to  the  right  mother.  And  if 
there  is  not  wisdom  and  skill  to  use  the 
snuffers  with  judgment  and  discretion,  they 
may  extinguish  the  light  when  they  ought 
only  to  remove  that  which  obstructs  its 
brightness,  that  it  may  shine  with  greater 
clearness.  If  the  selection  for  this  weighty 
service  is  made  in  and  by  the  Church*  when 
under  the  Divine  influence,  no  doubt  but 
the  right  [onesl  will  be  named,  and  the  lot 
rest  upon  the  rightly  qualified;  and  these 
"  Dwelling  in  that  which  gives  ability  to 
labor  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  can  speak 
a  word  in  season  to  them  that  are  ready  to 
faint." 

On  looking  over  the  advices  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  the  year 
1755,  I  find  the  following  lines,  which  appear 
to  me  worthy  to  be  transcribed,  and  with 
which  I  close  this  little  essay,  vi{:  "And 
when  the  Elders  appointed  to  assist  them, 
and  have  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  have 
faithfully  followed  the  heavenly  leadings, 
they  have  been  as  Aron  and  Hur  to  the  min- 
istry, in  strengthening  their  hands  to  war 
with  the  enemies  of  God's  Israel,  and  leading 
the  people  on  their  way  from  victory  to 
victory  over  their  enemies  into  the  dominion 
of  Truth." 

Mary  Mitchell. 

Eighth  Month,  1807.   

For  "The  Friend." 

How  Do  We  Worship? 

HENRY  JOEL  CADBURY. 


It  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  a  casual  ob- 
server that  a  difference  of  views  about  wor- 
ship exists  in  the  members  of  a  Friends' 
meeting.  As  we  meet  together  in  silence 
we  present  the  air  of  knowing  what  we  are 
about.  Our  demeanor  has  as  much  out- 
ward uniformity  as  that  of  any  denomina- 
tion, and  we  would  be  expected  to  have  a 
quite  definite  and  uniform  view  of  worship 
itself.  But  on  examination  this  does  not 
prove  to  be  the  case.  If  after  meeting  you 
ask  those  who  have  been  seated  together 
what  they  have  been  doing,  you  will  find 
their  answers  differ  very  widely.  Friends 
have  always  emphasized  the  facts  that  wor- 
ship is  done  individually  and  is  done  in 
silence.  But  they  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
that  act  of  silent,  personal  worship  is.  "  It 
certainly  is  not  merely  thinking, "asserts  one 
young  Friend.    "  But  it  is  not  mere  emo- 
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tion,"  affirms  another,  "  for  Friends  object  to 
emotional  worship." 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  accurate 
psychological  analysis  of  worship,  were  the 
writer  capable  of  making  it.  But  there  is 
a  real  problem  about  the  manner  of  worship 
— and  the  subject  is  an  important  one. 
What  is  the  "waiting,  spiritual  worship"  of 
which  the  Query  speaks?  The  problem  may 
best  be  presented  through  two  individual 
views  of  worship. 

In  the  first  view  worship  is  not  mere  think- 
ing but  rather  getting  away  from  thoughts. 
This  worshipper  aims  to  get  his  mind  empty 
"casting  down  every  imagination."  It  is 
to  be  an  empty  vessel  waiting  to  be  filled. 
The  mind  is  to  be  passive,  not  active,  and 
in  this  passive  condition  it  becomes  con- 
scious of  a  secret  power  that  comes  and 
takes  possession  of  it  and  leads  it  into  vari- 
ous states  of  feeling  and  inward  experience. 
It  broods  on  one  or  more  great  truths  that 
are  successively  opened  to  it — the  succession 
being  not  so  much  due  to  logical  connection 
as  to  the  leadings  of  a  passive  mind.  Very 
rich  and  deep  feelings  may  accompany  such 
worship  so  that  at  times  worship  seems  to 
be  an  attitude  of  mind  or  state  of  feeling  to 
be  attained  and  kept  in,  if  possible.  But 
this  state  of  worship  is  not  always  equally 
within  the  worshipper's  reach.  Seasons  of 
greater  blessing  occur,  and  also  seasons  not 
so  favored.  The  former  are  looked  back 
to  with  longing  and  their  recurrence  earnest- 
ly desired.  This,  however,  is  not  under 
human  control,  yet  the  silence  of  a  Friends' 
meeting,  the  quiet  lines  and  colors  of  the 
house  and  the  presence  of  fellow-worship- 
pers, all  contribute  to  "a  good  meeting." 
In  brief,  then,  worship  is  an  exalted  state 
of  feeling  in  which  the  mind  is  the  passive 
instrument  of  an  unseen  power. 

In  the  other  view  worship  is  more  of  a 
thinking  process.  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  with  all  thy  mind.  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  the  spirit,  but  "with  the  under- 
standing also."  Such  a  worshipper  does 
not  try  to  make  his  mind  passive,  it  is  active 
and  alive.  A' vacant  mind  he  considers  an 
abomination.  In  his  experience  it  leads  to 
drowsiness  or  else  is  only  "  swept  and  gar- 
nished" for  the  entrance  of  more  wicked 
spirits.  So  he  does  not  disperse  his  thoughts, 
he  concentrates  them  on  one  or  more  rever- 
ent subjects.  His  mind  works  quite  as 
logically  on  these  as  it  does  on  secular 
themes.  As  he  thinks  thus  in  quiet,  open- 
ings of  truth  come  to  him  and  the  rich 
stimulus  of  its  convictions — quite  as  much 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Friend.  By  the 
grouping  and  reviewing  of  the  motives  for 
his  higher  life  his  will  to  live  it  is  strengthened 
— so  that  he  too  feels  the  secret  springs  of 
power  as  he  sits  in  the  "silence  of  all  flesh." 
Yet  he  differs  from  the  other  worshipper  in 
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that  he  knows  all  the  time  what  he  is  about 
(it  is  not  all  magical  to  him),  he  worships 
consciously  and  voluntarily,  his  mind  is 
vigorous  and  agile,  and  the  moral  impulses 
and  the  new  appreciations  of  truth  which 
he  gains  are  in  accord  with  wide-awake 
reason. 

For  each  of  these  forms  of  silent  worship 
there  is  of  course  a  corresponding  kind  of 
vocal  ministry.  The  utterances  of  each 
worshipper  have  the  characteristics  of  his 
inner  state,  for  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  exercise 
of  silent  and  spoken  prayer  is  doubtless 
practiced  in  quite  similar  ways. 

The  two  types  described  do  not  exhaust 
all  the  ways  we  worship.  Our  society  has 
generously  tolerated  great  varieties  of  re- 
ligious temperament  among  its  members — 
perhaps  otherwise  we  should  be  too  much 
of  one  pattern.  While  most  of  us  would 
probably  subscribe  for  ourselves  to  only  one 
of  the  views  of  worship  described,  as  that 
which  we  prefer  .and  imperfectly  try  to 
practice,  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  the 
other  view  as  unspiritual  or  insincere.  Both 
worshippers  are  humble  and  reverent,  desir- 
ous to  be  found  engaged  in  their  Father's 
business,  both  recognize  the  Spirit  as  the 
inspiration  of  their  worship,  they  gratefully 
acknowledge  his  ministrations  both  individ- 
ual and  collective.  Both,  by  the  exercise 
of  worship,  know  their  passions  purified, 
their  will  strengthened  and  to  both  truth 
is  revealed  in  the  inward  parts.  No  solu- 
tion of  the  dilemma  is  offered  here. 

It  is  rather  the  object  of  these  paragraphs 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  real  uncertainty 
or  indefiniteness  prevalent  among  us  about 
the  true  nature  of  silent  worship  and  to 
plead  for  some  light  on  the  subject  especially 
for  the  young.  Young  Friends  are  brought 
to  meeting  to  worship,  but  what  that  wor- 
ship is,  is  frequently  not  explained  to  them. 
They  are  sat  week  after  week  on  benches  to 
do  something  they  know  not  what.  They 
learn  a  little  about  it  in  a  kind  of  negative 
way.  It  is  not  talking  out  loud,  it  is  not 
sleeping  against  father's  shoulder,  it  is  not 
playing  with  handkerchief  or  penknife. 
Probably  young  children  can't  learn  much 
more  at  first.  But  sometime  before  they 
are  men  they  can  learn,  if  someone  will  teach 
them. 

At  present,  in  the  absence  of  direct  in- 
struction, their  impressions  must  be  largely 
formed  from  the  example  of  older  Friends. 
Probably  few  children  have  grown  up  with- 
out at  sometime  harboring  the  irreverent 
curiosity  of  wondering  what  certain  Friends 
are  thinking  about.  And  from  the  faces  in 
the  gallery  the  children  try  to  learn  what  is 
the  character  of  worship. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  our  ministers  avoid 
the  subject  of  worship.  They  frequently 
speak  on  it  and  through  them  our  children 
come  quite  fully  to  know  Friends'  views  on 
the  sacraments,  on  a  spontaneous  ministry, 
and  (as  I  said  before)  on  the  duty  of  individ- 
ual and  silent  worship.  But  again  the 
question  arises — What  is  that  act  of  silent 
worship?  I'  have  never  heard  a  minister 
speak  on  that  subject  in  terms  that  a  child 
could  understand. 

I  wish  some  answer  to  that  question  could 


be  given  to  these  younger  Friends.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  referred  to  Barclay  or  the 
poets,  or  to  have  their  testimonies  quoted 
to  them;  they  do  not  want  to  be  answered 
with  the  stock  verses  of  the  Bible  on  the 
subject,  or  in  the  conventional  language  of 
mystic  experiences;  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  such  evasions  as,  "It  is  too  deep  for 
description,"  or,  "One  can  only  learn  for 
himself."  They  want  explained  in  simple 
terms  what  some  Friend  has  found  to  be  a 
helpful  way  of  silent  worship.  If  he  is  not 
a  minister,  so  much  the  better,  as  children 
imagine  that  a  minister's  experience  in  meet- 
ing is  rather  different  from  the  average  one, 
which  is  all  they  expect  for  themselves. 
Such  statements  will  not  be  easy  to  write, 
but  they  will  be  worth  the  trouble  to  the 
writer  himself  and  are  likely  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  many  older  Friends  as  well  as  the 
•children.  And  all  of  us  may  well  reflect  on 
the  silences  of  our  meetings — What  are  we 
doing  in  them?  and,  Is  that  worship? 


Exposing  a  Huge  Joke. 

We  have  not  in  many  a  day  seen  anything 
quite  so  cutting  in  its  sarcasm,  but  with  it 
all,  so  clearly  stating  the  position  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
peace  is  to  prepare  for  war,  as  the  address 
delivered  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  at  the 
recent  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Peace.  One  paragraph  will  suffice 
to  show  the  gigantic  fallacy  blinding  them 
to  the  truth.   We  quote: 

"  Look  at  the  situation  in  the  world  to-day. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  is  a  peaceful 
nation;  of  course,  Great  Britain  is  a  peaceful 
nation;  of  course,  Germany  and  France  and 
Japan  are  peaceful  nations;  but  therefore, 
because  they  propose  to  attack  nobody,  they 
must  so  strengthen  their  defenses,  so  multi- 
ply their  navies  and  increase  their  armies, 
that  nobody  can  successfully  attack  them. 
Who,  pray,  is  left  to  attack  these  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  nations,  if,  as  we  are  assured 
by  everybody — both  leaders  of  governments, 
molders  of  public  opinion,  and  the  substan- 
tially unanimous  press  of  the  world — they 
do  not  propose  to  attack  each  other,  unless 
it  be  an  army  of  white  bears,  from  the  newly 
discovered  North  Pole,  or  a  procession  of 
elephants  and  camelopards  from  the  jungles 
of  Central  Africa?  The  gullibility  of  man- 
kind was  never  more  conclusively  demon- 
strated than  by  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  this  huge  joke,  which,  unlike  most  other 
jokes,  has  to  be  paid  for  at  a  literally  stu- 
pendous price.  Children  must  go  untaught, 
sanitary  inspection  and  regulation  must  go 
unprovided,  better  workingmen's  dwellings 
must  be  postponed,  provisions  for  recreation 
and  enlightenment  must  be  put  off,  condi- 
tions accompanying  labor,  poverty  and  old 
age  must  go  indefinitely  without  ameliora- 
tion, in  order  that  in  this  twentieth  century 
men  and  nations,  who,  looking  in  the  glass, 
call  themselves  intelligent  and  practical,  may 
support,  maintain,  and  propagate  this  stu- 
pendous joke!  Either  the  whole  world  is 
being  deluded  by  a  witticism  of  cosmic  pro- 
portions, or  some  important  persons  are 
conspiring  to  tell  an  awful  lie." — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


On  Silent  Worship. 

Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been 
freshing  to  my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  |e 
that  a  young  generation  may  feel  the  nat  e 
of  this  worship. 

Great  expense  is  incurred  in  relations 
that  which  is  called  Divine  worship. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  expense  is  I 
plied  toward  outward  greatness,  and  m;p 
poor  people  in  raising  of  tithe,  labor  in  si 
porting  customs  contrary  to  the  simplicjfl 
that  there  is  in  Christ,  toward  whom 
mind  hath  often  been  moved  with  pity 

In  pure  silent  worship,  we  dwell  under 
holy  anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be 
shepherd. 

Here  the  best  of  teachers  administers  to 
several  conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  < 
receives  immediately  from  the  Divine  foi 
ain,  that  with  which  it  is  nourished. 

I  have  traveled  at  times  where  thos^fi 
other  societies  have  attended  our  meetii 
and  have  perceived  how  little  some  of  tl 
knew  of  the  nature  of  silent  worship;  ar 
have  felt  tender  desires  in  my  heart  that 
who  often  sit  silently  in  our  meetings,  r 
live  answerably  to  the  nature  of  an  inw 
fellowship  with  God,  that  no  stumbling  bl 
through  us,  may  be  laid  in  their  way. 

Such  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  expt 
laid  in  many  places  on  that  which  is  cajfl 
Divine  service,  and  so  much  are  the  mi| 
of  many  people  employed  in  outward  fo 
and  ceremonies,  that  the  opening  of  aw 
ward  silent  worship  in  this  nation,  to  me, 
appeared  to  be  a  precious  opening. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  m 
pious  people  have  been  deeply  exercisec 
soul,  on  account  of  the  superstition  wit 
prevailed  amongst  the  professed  followeipf 
Christ,  and  in  support  of  their  testimfl 
against  oppressive  idolatry,  some  in  sev|al 
ages  have  finished  their  course  in  the  flaifs. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  reforra 
tion,  that  through  the  faithfulness  of  fie 
martyrs,  the  understandings  of  many  I 
been  opened,  and  the  minds  of  people,  f 
age  to  age,  been  more  and  more  preparec 
spiritual  worship. 

My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sen; 
the  condition  of  those  people,  who  in  di 
ent  ages  have  been  meek  and  patient,  fol 
ing  Christ  through  great  afflictions, 
while  I  behold  the  several  steps  of  refoi 
tion,  and  that  clearness,  to  which  thrc 
Divine  Goodness,  it  hath  been  brough 
our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  desires  tha 
who  sometimes  meet  in  silence,  mayn 
by  our  conduct  lay  stumbling  blocks  in 
way  of  others,  and  hinder  the  progress  oi 
reformation  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who ' 
called  the  Lord's  people,  that  they  bro 
polluted  bread  to  his  altar,  and  said  the  1 
of  the  Lord  was  contemptible. 

In  real  silent  worship  the  soul  feeds  on 
which  is  Divine;  but  we  cannot  partaliol 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  whi 
prepared  by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd  and  feedetl  is, 
and  we  are  faithful  in  following  Him,  ur 
lives  will  have  an  inviting  language,  an<  he 
table  of  the  Lord  will  not  be  polluted. 

John  Woolma 
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i  Few  Thoughts  on  Ministry  and  Worship. 
There  lives  with  me  a  great  desire  that 
1  people  might  come  to  know  the  truth  and 
alk  in  it.  This  can  only  be  done,  by  ear- 
;stly  seeking  it  of  Christ,  who  is  the  way, 
e  truth  and  the  life,  in  obedience  to  the 
awings  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  who  re- 
:als  to  us  his  Divine  will.  There  is  planted 
man  a  Divine  Witness  (a  measure  of  the 
ace  of  God)  that  is  infallible  if  infallibly 
Mowed,  and  will  lead  him  out  from  under 
e  yoke  of  sin  and  bondage,  into  the  mar- 
:lous  light  and  liberty  of  the  glorious  Gos- 
;1  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
at  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  day,  all, 
am  persuaded,  by  not  following  the  true 
lide,  the  Witness  within.  Hence  some, 
liming  to  be  Friends,  have  brought  hired 
castors"  or  preachers  into  the  common 
eetings,  and  superintendents  for  the  supe- 
)r  ones.  Do  not  those  largely  have  the 
ntrol  of  the  meetings  where  they  are  sent? 
id  do  not  the  superintendents  say  where 
ey  shall  go?  Did  not  Christ  send  bis 
sciples  out  Himself  and  give  this  special 
arge,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
ye?"  Did  He  not  heal  the  sick,  cleanse 
e  lepers,  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame 
walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dead  to  be 
ised  and  the  poor  to  have  the  Gospel 
eached  to  them?  Yea  more,  did  He  not 
t  before  us,  and  all  humanity,  a  perfect 
d  noble  example,  as  man,  calling  himself 
e  "Son  of  man"  yet  being  "God  with  us?" 
d  He  charge  anything  for  all  his  marvel- 
s  work  He  did  for  the  Redemption  of 
in?  Did  He,  when  He  commissioned 
e  Apostles  to  go  out  to  preach,  give  them 
structions  to  receive  pay?  Seeing  then 
at  He  is  the  great  Teacher  of  teachers, 
at  taught  as  never  man  did,  should  we 
t  be  wholly  obedient  in  all  things  to  Him? 
there  need  of  going  to  college  or  Bible 
hools  to  learn  the  ministry,  as  many  are 
ing  in  this  day?  Are  not  these  taught 
and  by  man?  Paul  was  brought  up  and 
structed  in  all  the  outward  law  at  the  feet 
Gamaliel,  a  learned  man;  but  what  was 
with  all  of  this?  A  persecutor.  But  when 
was  mercifully  met,  on  his  way  to  Da- 
iscus,  by  that  great  light,  he  in  his  aston- 
iment  inquired,  "Who  art  thou  Lord?" 
id  not  know  Him  with  all  his  learning), 
le  answer  was,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou 
rsecutest."  To  this  heavenly  vision  he 
is  obedient  and  was  commissioned  to  go 
rth  and  preach  another  Gospel  that  he 
d  learned  of  Christ,  and  not  of  man. 
id  he  further  declared  that  "if  we  or  an 
igel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 
an  we  have  preached,  let  him  be  accursed." 
»  I  understand  that  all  true  ministers  are 
lied  by  that  Divine  Spirit  within,  the  com- 
rter,  the  Gospel  preached  to  (or  in)  every 
eature — all  being  the  same  eternal  power, 
ere  is  the  true  source  and  fountain  from 
lence  all  true  ones  come,  learning  of  Him 
io  said,  "  Learn  of  Me."  Thus  called  of 
im  and  sent  forth,  they  are  his  sheep,  and 
low  his  voice,  and  will  not  follow  the 
ranger.  And  when  He  puts  them  forth 
lark  well)  He  puts  them  forth,  He  goeth 
fore  them  and  they  follow.  And  being 
iptized  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  speak 


the  same  things  and  mind  the  same  rule,  and 
are  one  with  Christ  as  He  and  the  Father 
are  one. 

Now  a  few  thoughts  about  worship.  When 
one  goes  and  sits  down,  in  many  places, 
among  those  called  Friends,  instead  of  rev- 
erently waiting  in  silence  as  early  Friends 
did  (and  all  true  ones  yet),  .it  is  under  the 
sound  of  the  organ  and  choir;  all  of  which 
is,  and  has  been  produced  as  I  understand 
by  the  art  of  man  and  dictated  accordingly. 
From  whence  comes  all  this?  Has  it  not 
come  in  through  the  dangerous  channel  of 
covetousness  which  Paul  said  was  idolatry 
(wanting  to  be  like  others.) 

I  fear  the  same  doom  may  overtake  such 
as  did  Ephraim  of  old,  "he  is  joined  to  his 
idols,  let  him  alone," — a  fearful  state  and 
condition  to  fall  into. 

Did  not  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  wicked 
king,  employ  all  manner  of  music  and 
strictly  command  his  subjects  to  fall  down 
to  worship  his  image  at  its  sound?  Do  not 
the  saloon,  the  theatre,  the  dens  of  vice  and 
all  places  of  amusement  employ  it  to  attract 
the  people  to  them  and  entertain  them  there? 
Should  such  things  be  brought  into  the 
church  and  desecrate  it?  God,  being  a 
spirit,  can  alone  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth;  for  it  is  such  worshippers  He  seeks. 
And  this  is  faithfully  and  reverently  per- 
formed by  and  through  this  Inward  Light,  the 
source  of  the  ministry,  under  the  quickening 
power  of  the  living  Head  of  all  true  churches 
"who  is  not  worshipped  with  the  work  of 
men's  hands  as  though  He  needed  anything," 
neither  can  any  sound  charm  Him  by  all 
the  cunning  art  of  man  that  he  is  able  to 
produce. 

1  understand  that  all  worship  that  is  not 
true  is  false  and  belongs  to  the  beast  and 
his  image;  and  all  those  that  adhere  to,  and 
practice  such  will  according  to  the  Book  be 
cast  with  him  and  the  false  prophets  into 
the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone, which  is  the  second  death.  None 
will  escape,  no  matter  how  high  their  claims 
or  loud  their  profession,  only  those  that 
have  their  names  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life — they  that  have  "gotten  the 
victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image, 
and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of 
his  name" — that  "stand  upon  the  sea  of 
glass  (pure  state)  having  the  harps  of  God 
(songs),  and  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,  saying  (mark  they  said  it), 
Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works,  Lord 
God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  king  of  Saints."  This  is  the  pure  song 
of  all  the  redeemed  that  He  (the  spirit)  puts 
into  their  mouths,  even  praises  to  our  God. 
This  far  transcends  all  the  art  of  man, 
which  must  vanish  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  to  the  glory  of  God  as  revealed 
through  his  eternal  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
his  faithful  believers,  whereby  they  are 
made  able  to  return  high  praises,  glory  and 
renown  in  the  name  (power)  of  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  to  whom  it  all  belongs. 

Elijah  Peacock. 

Union  City,  Ind.,  First  Month  30,  1911. 


Dost  thou  expect  that  heaven  will  be  thy 
home?  therefore  think  about  it;  tribulation 
is  thy  lot,  therefore  be  prepared  to  meet  it. 


To  Thoughtful  Christian  Parents  in  the 
British  Empire,  Specially  in  Australasia. 

Fellow  Countrymen: — Are  you  aware  that 
Compulsory  Military  Training,  which  is  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  Conscription,  a 
form  of  slavery  opposed  alike  to  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  instincts  of  a  free 
people,  threatens  our  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year?   Will  you  submit  to  it? 

The  law  of  the  Christian  life  may  not  be 
easy,  but  it  is  clear,  as  stated  in  Matthew  v: 
6,  7,  and  the  individual,  community  or  na- 
tion which  is  not  trying  to  practice  it,  has 
no  right  to  be  called  Christian.  1 1  is  opposed 
at  every  point  to  the  military  spirit  which  has 
taken  such  a  powerful  hold  on  the  nations 
of  late  years,  and  goes  about  to  make  itself 
popular  by  false  but  specious  statements 
about  patriotism  and  duty,  while  its  roots 
are  deep  sunk  in  fear  and  unbelief.  Is  it  not 
practical  atheism  to  act  as  though  He  who 
created  us — who  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  us — 
who  cares  for  the  sparrows,  and  daily  renews 
the  life  and  beauty  of  his  world,  is  unable 
to  protect  those  who  determine  to  try  to 
live  according  to  his  will? 

We  are  told  that  what  is  proposed  here 
has  nothing  to  do  with  conscription,  but  if, 
as  it  is  commonly  understood,  conscription 
means  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  person  in 
order  to  make  a  soldier  of  him,  we  have  it 
in  earnest  in  this  Australian  scheme,  and  no 
doubt  the  military  spirit  will  drive  the  wedge 
home  in  its  own  time  and  manner,  if  allowed 
to  do  so.  We  are  also  told  that  the  training 
to  be  given  will  be  beneficial  to  the  lads  and 
to  the  nation.  Unfortunately  it  is  based  on 
a  wrong  principle,  and  no  physical  gain  can 
compensate  for  moral  loss.  Moreover,  the 
same  physical  gain,  and  greater,  is  open  to 
our  lads  without  any  association  with  the 
soldier's  trade — which,  as  soldiers  themselves 
have  told  us,  is  at  the  furthest  remove  from 
Christian  ethics.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
with  the  cost  of  it  all — great  as  this  will  be,  it 
is  a  small  thing  compared  with  the  moral  loss 
involved.  Are  you  prepared  to  stand  by  and 
see  your  sons  and  the  sons  of  others,  taken 
against  their  parent's  will,  and  taught  the 
devil's  trade  of  war?  For  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  our  rulers  is  to  interpose  between 
parent  and  child;  to  forcibly  enter  into  our 
homes,  take  our  children  and  hand  them 
over  to  the  drill  sergeant  and  the  camp. 
The  conscientious  convictions  of  parents  are 
to  receive  no  satisfactory  consideration,  and 
the  child  is  to  be  subject  directly  to  the  will 
of  the  Government  in  this  matter.  Are  the 
Christian  parents  of  Australia  content  that 
this  should  be? — or  will  they  rise  and  demand 
that  their  God-given  responsibility  shall  be 
respected,  and  that  the  moral  training  of 
their  children  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  This  must  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  respectfully  and  firmly,  but 
unflinchingly,  and  with  a  willingness  to 
suffer,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of  Truth,  of 
Liberty  and  of  Conscience. 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Joseph  J.  Neave. 

Chatswood,  N.  S.  W.,  Eleventh  Month,  1910. 


Christ's  lowly,  quiet  workers  uncon- 
sciously bless  the  world. 
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THE  TRUE  VINE. 

[Extract  from  "The  Sermon  in  the  Hospital,"  writ- 
ten by  Harriet  Eleanor  H.  King.] 

"I  am  the  True  Vine,"  said  our  Lord,  "and  ye," 
My  Brethren,  "are  the  Branches;"  and  that  Vine 
Then  first  uplifted  in  its  place,  and  hung 
With  its  first  purple  grapes,  since  then  has  grown, 
Until  its  green  leaves  gladden  half  the  world, 
And  from  its  countless  clusters  rivers  flow 
For  healing  of  the  nations,  and  its  boughs 
Innumerable  stretch  through  all  the  earth, 
Ever  increasing,  ever  each  entwined 
With  each,  all  living  from  the  Central  Heart, 
And  you  and  I,  my  brethren,  live  and  grow, 
Branches  of  that  immortal  human  stem. 

Let  us  consider  now  this  life  of  the  Vine, 
Whereof  we  are  partakers:  we  shall  see 
Its  way  is  not  of  pleasure  nor  of  ease. 
It  groweth  not  like  the  wild  trailing  weeds 
Whither  it  willeth,  flowering  here  and  there; 
Or  lifting  up  proud  blossoms  to  the  sun, 
Kissed  by  the  butterflies,  and  glad  for  life, 
And  glorious  in  their  beautiful  array; 
Or  running  into  lovely  labyrinths 
Of  many  forms  and  many  fantasies, 
Rejoicing  in  its  own  luxuriant  life. 

The  flower  of  the  vine  is  but  a  little  thing, 

The  least  part  of  its  life;  you  scarce  could  tell 

It  ever  had  a  flower;  the  fruit  begins 

Almost  before  the  flower  has  had  its  day. 

And  as  it  grows,  it  is  not  free  to  heaven, 

But  tied  to  a  stake;  and  if  its  arms  stretched  out, 

It  is  but  crosswise,  also  forced  and  bound; 

And  so  it  draws  out  of  the  hard  hill-side, 

Fixed  in  its  own  place,  its  own  food  of  life; 

And  quickens  with  it,  breaking  forth  in  bud, 

Joyous  and  green,  and  exquisite  of  form, 

Wreathed  lightly  into  tendril,  leaf  and  bloom. 

Yea,  the  grace  of  the  green  vine  makes  all  the  land 

Lovely  in  spring  time ;  and  it  still  grows  on 

Faster,  in  lavishness  of  its  own  life; 

Till  the  fair  shoots  begin  to  wind  and  wave 

In  the  blue  air  and  feel  how  sweet  it  is. 

But  so  they  leave  it  not,  the  husbandman 

Comes  early,  with  the  pruning  hook  and  shears, 

And  strips  it  bare  of  all  its  innocent  pride, 

And  wandering  garlands,  and  cuts  deep  and  sure, 

Unsparing  for  its  tenderness  and  joy. 

And  in  its  loss  and  pain  it  wasteth  not; 

But  yields  itself  with  unabated  life, 

More  perfect  under  the  despoiling  hand. 

The  bleeding  limbs  are  hardened  into  wood; 

The  thinned-out  bunches  ripen  into  fruit 

More  full  and  precious,  to  the  purple  prime. 

And  still,  the  more  it  grows,  the  straighter  bound 
Are  all  its  branches;  and  as  rounds  the  fruit, 
And  the  heart's  crimson  comes  to  show  in  it, 
And  it  advances  to  its  hour; — its  leaves 
Begin  to  droop  and  wither  in  the  sun; 
But  still  the  life-blood  flows,  and  does  not  fail, 
All  into  fruitfulness,  all  into  form. 

Then  comes  the  vintage,  for  the  days  are  ripe. 
And  surely  now,  in  its  perfected  bloom, 
It  may  rejoice  a  little  in  its  crown, 
Though  it  bend  low  beneath  the  weight  of  it, 
Wrought  out  of  the  long  striving  of  its  heart. 
But  ah!  the  hands  are  ready  to  tear  down 
The  treasure  of  the  grapes;  the  feet  are  there 
To  tread  them  in  the  winepress,  gathered  in; 
Until  the  blood-red  rivers  of  the  wine 
Run  over,  and  the  land  is  full  of  joy. 
But  the  vine  standeth  stripped  and  desolate, 
Having  given  all;  and  now  its  own  dark  time 
Is  come,  and  no  man  payeth  back  to  it, 
The  comfort  and  the  glory  of  its  gift; 
But  rather,  now  most  merciless,  all  pain 
And  loss  are  piled  together,  as  its  days 
Decline;  and  the  spring  sap  has  ceased  to  flow, 
Now  it  is  cut  back  to  the  very  stem ; 

Despoiled,  disfigured,  left  a  leafless  stock, 
Alone  through  all  the  dark  days  that  shall  come. 
And  all  the  winter-time  the  wine  gives  joy 
To  those  who  else  were  dismal  in  the  cold; 
But  the  vine  standeth  out  amid  the  frost; 
And  after  all,  hath  only  this  grace  left 
That  it  endures  in  long,  lone  steadfastness 


The  winter  through;  and  next  year  blooms  again; 

Not  bitter  for  the  torment  undergone, 

Not  barren  for  the  fullness  yielded  up; 

As  fair  and  fruitful  towards  the  sacrifice, 

As  if  no  touch  had  ever  come  to  it, 

But  the  soft  airs  of  heaven  and  dews  of  earth; 

And  so  fulfils  itself  in  love  once  more. 

And  now,  what  more  shall  I  say?  do  I  need  here 
To  draw  the  lesson  of  this  life?    .    .  . 


Measure  thy  life  by  loss  instead  of  gain; 
Not  by  the  wine  drunk,  but  the  wine  poured  forth, 
For  love's  strength  standeth  in  love's  sacrifice; 
And  whoso  suffers  most  hath  most  to  give. 


The  living  Vine,  Christ  choose  it  for  Himself: — 
God  gave  to  man,  for  use  and  sustenance 
Corn,  wine  and  oO  and  each  of  these  is  good; 
And  Christ  is  Bread  of  Life  and  Light  of  Life. 
But  yet  He  did  not  choose  the  summer  corn, 
That  shoots  up  straight  and  free  in  one  quick 
growth, 

And  has  its  day,  and  is  done,  and  springs  no  more; 
Nor  yet  the  olive,  all  whose  boughs  are  spread, 
In  the  soft  air  and  never  lose  a  leaf, 
Flowering  and  fruitful  in  perpetual  peace; 
But  only  this  for  Him  and  his  in  one; — 
The  everlasting,  ever-Quickening  Vme. 


From  The  Disciples,  copyright.  Extract  by  per- 
mission of  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Publishers,  Dryden  House,  London,  W. 


Thomas  Paine  Silenced. 

A  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  person- 
ally knew  Thomas  Paine,  and  was  repeatedly 
in  his  company  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  gave  the  following  account  of  a  conver- 
sation with  him  respecting  the  Bible: 

One  evening  I  found  Paine  haranguing  a 
company  of  his  disciples  on  the  great  mis^ 
chief  done  to  mankind  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  When  he 
paused,  I  said:  "Thomas  Paine,  you  have 
been  in  Scotland;  you  know  there  is  not  a 
more  rigid  set  of  people  in  the  world  than 
they  are  in  their  attachment  to  the  Bible; 
it  is  their  school-book;  their  churches  are  full 
of  Bibles.  When  a  young  man  leaves  his 
father's  house,  his  mother  always,  in  packing 
his  chest,  puts  a  Bible  on  the  top  of  his 
clothes."  He  said  it  was  true.  I  continued: 
"  You  have  been  in  Spain,  where  the  people 
are  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  there  you  can 
hire  a  man  for  a  dollar  to  murder  his  neigh- 
bor, who  never  gave  him  any  offence."  He 
assented.  "You  have  seen  the  manufac- 
turing districts  in  England,  where  not  one 
man  in  fifty  can  read,  and  you  have  been  in 
Ireland,  where  the  majority  never  saw  a 
Bible.  Now  you  know  it  is  an  historical 
fact,  that  in  one  county  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, there  are  many  more  capital  convic- 
tions in  six  months,  than  there  are  in  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland  in  twelve;  be- 
sides, this  day  there  is  not  one  Scotchman  in 
the  almshouse,  state  prison,  bridewell,  or 
penitentiary  of  New  York.  Now,  then,  if 
the  Bible  were  so  bad  a  book  as  you  repre- 
sent it  to  be,  those  who  use  it  would  be  the 
worst  members  of  society;  but  the  contrary 
is  the  fact;  for  our  prisons,  almshouses,  and 
penitentiaries,  are  filled  with  men  and 
women,  whose  ignorance  or  unbelief  pre- 
vents them  from  reading  the  Bible."  It  was 
now  near  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Paine  an- 
swered not  a  word,  but  taking  a  candle  from 
the  table,  walked  up  stairs,  leaving  his 
friends  and  myself  staring  at  one  another. — 
Arvine's  Cyclopedia. 


For  "  Turn  Fribm 

Rising  Up  Early  and  Sending  Them. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
patchwork  being  done  in  religious  w 
today,  even  among  Friends,  even  am 
Conservative  Friends.  No  amount  of  pa 
work  will  do,  nothing  will  do  but  an  abso 
returning  to  the  God  of  our  fathers  for 
new  robe  of  the  righteousness  of  saints 
we  not  willing  to  lay  aside  all  our  own  ri{ 
eousness,  and  give  up  all,  that  we  may  { 
that  priceless  treasure?  God  is  searclie 
diligently  in  all  the  world  for  those  who  W\ 
yield  up  all  into  his  holy  hands,  and  "  prealt 
their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice"  unto  Hi. 
It  takes  no  more  to-day  than  it  has  takelm 
every  age  of  the  world  to  become  a  veil 
fitted  for  the  Master's  use.  It  takes iin 
unconditional  surrender  of  our  own  nat  pi 
wills,  and  a  yielding  to  the  inward  worllf 
the  holy  fire  of  God  in  the  heart  as  it  destws 
all  the  dross  and  the  tin  and  the  reprol|te 
silver  out  of  our  nature.  This  is  the  git 
and  perfect  work  of  spiritual  regenerate. 
As  this  work  was  experienced  by  the  disci  es 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  their  three  yep' 
walk  with  Him,  and  by  George  Fox  ■ 
early  Friends  in  the  days  and  weeks  ■ 
years  of  their  visitation  as  they  patieijly 
submitted  thereto,  they  were  indeed  fun 
and  prepared  for  God's  service,  and  bec;iie 
his  instruments  in  establishing  and  builciig 
up  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

Since  man  went  astray,  the  whole  wild 
has  been  the  burden  of  the  soul  of  1 
Redeemer.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  L  rd 
has  keenly  felt  the  condition  of  the  hurjlM 
family.  In  all  previous  dispensations  le 
has  mercifully  watched  over  all  nations,  1 
when  they  have  displeased  and  disobesd 
Him,  He  has  corrected  them  by  sending  is 
prophets  unto  them,  "Rising  up  early  (aer 
the  transgression)  and  sending  them/'iBi 
they  turned  not  away  from  their  sins,  lie 
sent  his  judgments  upon  them  that  t! 
might  be  persuaded  to  turn  back  to  I 
and  live.  He  always  warned  them  of 
judgments  before  they  were  sent  upon  th 
for,  "Surely  the  Lord  will  do  nothing 
He  revealeth  his  secrets  unto  his  serv;l 
the  prophets." — Amos  iii:  7. 

He  raised  up,  and  stirred  up  his  propl 
according  to  the  transgressions  of  the  nat 
of  the  earth,  and  He  moved  them  accorc| 
to  their  sins,  and  warned  them  lest 
eternal  judgments  of  his  wrath  come  u 
them.    To  do  this  work  He  found  and  ra 
up  prophets  from  among  his  own  chc 
people,  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  He 
prepared  for  his  work  in  the  earth, 
though  Israel  was  a  people  specially  favc 
and  owned  and  blessed  of  the  Lord,  yet  t 
repeatedly  went  astray  and  sinned, 
greatly  displeased  their  God.    Many  pre) 
ets  did  He  raise  up  from  among  them 
show  them  their  sins,  and  to  warn  then 
his  judgments.    The  Lord  labored  patiei 
with  Israel,  but  they  loved  and  served  ol 
gods,  and  they  stoned  and  killed  the  pro 
ets  sent  unto  them.   The  ten  tribes  of  Isi 
revolted  against  God,  and  they  were  can 
away  into  captivity,  and  found  delight 
the  ways  of  the  world.    Thus  the  lar 
body  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  tal 
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iway,  and  they  never  returned  again,  for 
they  became  mixed  with  the  people  of  the 
world  forever.  The  smaller  body,  known 
is  Judah,  although  also  taken  away  some 
/ears  after  on  account  of  their  disobedience, 
•eturned,  after  forty  years  of  captivity, 
igain  to  their  own  inheritance,  and  were 
;nabled  to  restore  the  worship  and  service 
)f  the  true  God  at  Jerusalem. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
they  lost  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  all  the 
jrophets  that  were  raised  up  among  the 
Jews  for  many  hundred  years  before  Christ 
were  of  the  tribe  and  nation  of  Judah,  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  that  great 
jrophet  which  the  Lord  God  should  raise 
jp  from  among  his  people,  would  come  of 
(udah,  and  for  his  own  name's  sake  He 
jreserved  Judah  more  upright  with  Him, 
md  more  "  steadfast  in  his  covenant."  The 
jrophets  of  Judah  were  raised  up  because 
;hey  were  prepared  of  the  Lord  for  his  ser- 
/ice.  Thus  we  see  all  the  sixteen  or  eighteen 
jrophets  last  mentioned  in  scripture  before 
:he  coming  of  our  Saviour  sprangfrom  Judah. 

All  the  foregoing  has  been  written  in  this 
irticle  in  order  that  an  important  truth 
night  be  impressed  upon  us.  The  Lord 
las  preserved  in  all  ages  of  the  world  a 
'emnant  to  accomplish  his  purposes;  He  has 
n  this  day.  "  Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had 
eft  unto  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we  should 
lave  been  as  Sodom,  and  we  should  have 
seen  like  unto  Gomorrah."  Isa.  i:  g.  May 
the  true  ministers  of  God  among  Friends 
know  their  great  calling,  the  work  that  God 
vill  lay  upon  them,  even  the  prophetic  work, 
)f  showing  to  the  nations  of  today  their 
xansgressions  and  their  sins,  and  to  visit 
ind  to  declare  to  Israel  their  iniquity,  and 
:o  comfort  and  encourage  Judah  in  their 
eturn  to  the  Lord  and  to  his  holy  service 
ind  worship  at  Jerusalem,  that  there  may 
)e  a  remnant  gathered  from  all  these  quar- 
ers  to  worship  and  serve  God  in  spirit  and 
n  truth,  and  to  reveal  his  glorious  salvation 
o  the  children  of  men. 

In  the  love  of  God  I  am  your  companion  in 
he  tribulations  and  hope  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

David  F.  White. 

Plainfield,  Indiana. 


A  man  was  once  walking  over  the  farm  of 
is  friend,  and  observing  the  very  superior 
heep  which  he  had,  he  asked  him  how  it  was 
e  came  to  have  them  so  fine.  His  reply  was 
I  take  care  of  my  lambs."  What  an  im- 
ortant  lesson  this  teaches  fathers,  mothers, 
eachers  and  ministers.  If  we  want  the 
Jture  generation  to  be  sober,  wise,  or  relig- 
)us  let  us  take  care  of  them  while  they  are 
hildren.  The  florist  and  gardener  take 
are  of  the  buds  and  the  blossoms  in  order 
lat  the  fruit  may  be  good.  So  let  all  those 
'ho  have  in  any  way  the  charge  of  the  young 
ay  particular  attention  to  their  physical, 
loral,  social,  mental  and  religious  training, 
)  that  their  subsequent  years  may  bear  good 
uit  to  the  world  and  to  God. — John  Bate. 

Dr.  Hammond,  ex-Surgeon-General  of  the 
nited  States,  has  asserted  that  no  young 
3y  or  growing  young  man  can  use  tobacco 
ithout  permanent  injury. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  EMPTY  PLACE. 

A  homeless  Bad  Habit  went  searching  one  day 
For  a  spot  where  it  snugly  could  settle  and  stay; 
It  hung  round  Fred's  door  for  three  hours  by  the 
clock, 

But  never  found  courage  to  step  up  and  knock. 

The  place  was  too  busy  and  crowded,  you  see 
There  was  really  no  minute  that  seemed  to  be  free; 
There  were  lessons  and  games,  there  were  books  to 
be  read, 

And  no  time  to  be  idle  from  breakfast  to  bed. 

"I  might  push  my  way  in,"  thought  the  Habit,  "but 
then, 

Every  corner  is  filled;  I'd  be  turned  out  again. 
It's  no  use  to  hang  round;  this  is  no  place  for  me!" 
And  it  went  off  as  downcast  as  downcast  could  be. 

But  Jim's  door  stood  open,  not  far  down  the  road; 
No  crowd  was  about  it,  no  bustle  it  showed; 
The  hall  was  deserted,  the  study  was  bare, 
And  the  Habit  stepped  in  with  a  satisfied  air. 

"Ah,  here's  what  I  want,"  it  remarked  with  a  grin; 

"I  can  settle  in  peace,  and  grow  into  a  Sin. 

Jim's  life  is  so  idle  and  empty,  I  see, 

That  it's  just  the  right  home  for  an  inmate  like  me!" 

So  it  stayed  and  it  grew  till  it  filled  the  whole  place, 
And  owned  Jim  in  the  bargain,  and  brought  him  dis- 
grace. 

Poor  Jim!  Other  boys,  too,  should  keep  a  lookout, 
For  many  Bad  Habits  go  searching  about! 

By  Priscilla  Leonard,  in  Youths'  Temperance 
Evangel. 


The  Boy  With  the  Axe. — "Woodyard 
Jimmy,"  was  the  not  very  dignified  title 
borne  by  Jimmy  Moore,  the  only  child  and 
sole  support  of  "Widow  Moore."  And  yet 
Jimmy  was  proud  of  his  title  because  it  was 
based  on  his  reputation  in  the  community 
of  being  able  to  cut  up  a  pile  of  wood  in  the 
time  that  the  average  boy  spends  looking 
at  it  and  wishing  it  were  cut.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  yards  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  his  strong  young  muscles  kept  the 
sharp  axe  going  and  the  chips  flying  at  a 
great  rate. 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago  and  to-day 
"Woodyard  Jimmy"  is  a  wealthy  business 
man,  a  respected  citizen  and  a  devoted 
Christian.  But  he  still  buys  his  wood  in 
four-foot  lengths  and  cuts  it  up  himself, 
"just  to  keep  his  hand  in." 

It  sounds  fine  to  talk  about  Gladstone 
and  his  daily  exercise  of  wood-chopping 
while  he  was  prime  minister  of  England  and 
on  up  to  the  very  last  years  of  his  life,  but 
it  is  far  easier  for  the  great  to  chop  wood 
than  for  the  poor  to  become  great  chopping 
wood,  as  did  "Woodyard  Jimmy,"  as  did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail  splitter,  and  as 
many  others  have  done.  ) 

"The  boy  with  the  axe"  has  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  hew  a  destiny  for  himself, 
but  he  will  never  do  it  sitting  by  the  wood- 
pile wishing  the  job  were  done. — Selected. 


Cowardice  and  Courage. — A  young 
man  was  being  supported  in  college  by  the 
self-denying  efforts  of  his  humble  parents, 
whose  chief  joy  was  in  the  prospect  that 
their  only  son  would  be  an  honor  to  them 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  They  were 
cheered  from  time  to  time  by  the  hopeful 
letters  which  he  wrote,  telling  of  his  pro- 
gress in  his  studies  and  the  many  friendships 


he  was  making  among  students  of  mark. 
There  came  a  day  when  the  father  could 
not  content  himself  to  read  his  son's  letters. 
He  must  go  to  the  college  town  and  see  for 
himself.  The  mother  suggested  that  per- 
haps their  boy  might  not  wish  to  see  him 
in  his  threadbare  clothes,  but  to  the  father 
no  such  a  thought  was  possible. 

He  hitched  up  the  old  farm  wagon  and 
started  before  the  sun  had  risen,  for  it  was 
a  long  day's  journey.  The  nearer  he  came 
to  the  college  town,  the  greater  his  joyous 
anticipations  of  meeting  the  boy  from  whom 
he  had  been  long  separated.  He  felt  sure 
that  the  pleasure  of  that  hour  would  be 
mutual.  How  surprised  and  how  glad  the 
boy  would  be  to  see  his  old  father! 

At  last  he  is  in  the  town  where  the  col- 
lege is  located.  To  the  father's  great  joy 
he  sees  his  son  walking  along  the  street  with 
some  fellow  students.  Springing  from  the 
wagon,  he  hastens  forward  to  meet  and  greet 
the  boy  for  whom  he  had  made  such  sacri- 
fices, and  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were  cen- 
tered. 

"Oh,  my  boy,  I  have  driven  all  the  way 
from  home  to  see  you!"  he  began  to  say. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  welcome  in  the  face 
or  manner  of  the  boy. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake.  I  am  not 
your  son — you  are  not  my  father." 

He  was  ashamed  to  own  the  plain  old 
farmer  as  his  father,  and  the  father  went 
back  to  the  old  farm  among  the  hills  with  a 
broken  heart. 

Another  young  man  had  entered  college 
and  had  been  able  to  pursue  his  studies 
largely  through  the  self-denying  effort  of 
his  widowed  mother.  She  found  great  de- 
light in  his  weekly  letters,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he  would  graduate 
with  honors.  As  that  day  came  near,  the 
young  man  visited  his  humble  home  and 
told  his  mother  that  she  must  get  ready  to 
go  with  him  to  commencement. 

"Oh,  no,  Charles,  I  cannot  go.  My  clothes 
are  old  and  faded,  and  1  would  be  out  of 
place  among  those  well-dressed  people." 

"Well,  mother,  there  is  just  this  to  it — if 
you  do  not  go,  I  will  not  go." 

And  so  the  mother's  objections  were  over- 
ruled, and  she  went  with  her  son  to  the  great 
hall  where  the  graduating  exercises  were  to 
take  place.  He  wanted  to  find  her  a  front 
seat,  but  she  persisted  in  remaining  back 
under  the  gallery,  though  in  a  seat  where 
she  could  readily  see  and  hear  all  that  was 
going  on.  After  he  had  received  his  diploma, 
and  his  medal  for  special  honors,  he  has- 
tened back  to  the  seat  under  the  gallery 
where  his  mother  was  sitting,  and,  pinning 
the  medal  to  her  faded  shawl,  he  said, 
"There,  mother,  that  is  yours;  you  have 
earned  it,  and  now  you  must  wear  it."  For 
five  minutes  that  great  audience  applauded 
as  they  saw  this  tender,  grateful  act,  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  they  had  not  mani- 
fested when  the  honors  were  bestowed.  ' 

Which  of  these  young  men  would  you 
imitate  in  your  life- — the  one  who  displayed 
cowardice,  or  the  one  who  showed  courage? 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  life  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  saved,  and  if  we  are 
ashamed  of  Him,  we  are  manifesting  the 
worst  kind  of  cowardice. — Selected. 
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Gathering  the  Fragments. 

In  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists, 
is  a  very  striking  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
economy.  As  the  Master  had  commanded 
his  disciples  to  distribute  the  divinely-in- 
creased food  supply  among  the  multitudes, 
so  after  the  distribution  He  instructs  them 
to  "gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain, 
that  nothing  be  lost."  The  over-abund- 
ance was  not  to  be  wasted.  Those  twelve 
basketfuls  of  gathered  fragments,  not  needed 
now,  were  to  constitute  for  the  disciples 
their  food  supply  for  the  days  ahead.  It 
was  Christ's  protest  against  extravagance 
and  wastefulness,  wherein  He  taught  most 
impressively  the  law  of  economy,  even  in 
small  things. 

A  prominent  city  minister  has  a  popular 
lecture  entitled,  "Rags  and  Old  Iron," 
based  upon  the  life  of  a  rich  man,  whose 
business  is  gathering  remnants  and  things 
cast  off.  What  other  people  cannot  use 
he  wants.  Gathering  rags  and  old  iron, 
he  has  built  up  an  immense  business,  that 
has  made  him  exceedingly  wealthy,  so  that 
he  can  live  in  a  palace,  while  those  who 
sold  to  him  their  rags  and  old  iron  still  live 
in  small,  humble  homes.  Gathering  the 
fragments,  he  has  made  a  fortune.  Econ- 
omy and  thrift  are  largely  the  secrets  of 
life's  successes.  Our  political  atmosphere 
is  at  present  surcharged  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
Loudly  is  it  proclaimed  by  our  honored 
ex-President,  until  it  is  on  the  lips  of  all  our 
statesmen  and  politicians,  and  fills  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers,  and  what  is  it 
but  a  mighty  warning  against  the  practise 
of  wastefulness  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  people?  In  mill  and  factory  the 
men  of  industry  are  fast  learning  that  in 
these  days  of  sharp  competition  and  close 
margins,  success  depends  largely  in  the 
saving  of  the  small  things.  Offal  and  by- 
products, once  cast  away  as  worthless,  are 
now  being  utilized,  and  the  profits  of  many 
a  large  enterprise  depend  altogether  on  the 
saving  of  what  was  once  regarded  as  un- 
avoidable waste. 

Up  in  the  lumber  regions  of  our  State  we 
saw  the  enforcement  of  this  law  of  economy 
in  small  things.  We  saw  great  forests 
cleared  of  their  trees  and  sawed  into  logs 
of  various  lengths.  We  saw  those  logs 
pass  into  mills  and  come  out  as  boards, 
hubs,  barrel-staves,  shingles,  laths  and 
pales,  while  the  small  particles  of  apparently 
waste  wood  were  converted  into  wood 
alcohol  and  charcoal.  Even  the  sawdust 
and  the  shavings  were  drawn  by  rapidly 
moving  fans  into  great  tubes,  to  help  the 
fires  under  the  boilers  generate  steam  to 
drive  the  saws  and  the  planes.  Not  a 
particle  of  lumber  is  lost,  and  the  success  of 
the  mills  is  due  to  the  thorough  equipment 
by  which  its  wastes  are  used  and  turned 
into  money.  There  is  an  old  adage  which 
says,  "Take  care  of  the  cents  and  the  dol- 
lars will  take  care  of  themselves."  Take 
care  of  the  small  things  of  life,  and  life's 
big  things  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

For  most  of  us  life  is  made  up  of  little 
things    True,  we  are- living  in  an  age  of 


big  things.  We  talk  about  the  big  ship, 
the  big  store,  the  big  factory.  Bigness  is 
a  modern  watchword.  But  if  we  are  em- 
phasizing bigness,  it  is  because  we  appre- 
ciate more  than  ever  the  value  of  littles. 
The  big  enterprise  is  the  one  of  many  little 
details.  The  big  store  is  composed  of  many 
small  ones.  The  big  industry  is  the  con- 
solidation of  many  lesser  ones.  Attention 
to  little  things  has  made  bigness  possible. 

Earth's  big  men  are  those  who  pay 
scrupulous  attention  to  its  little  things. 
They  neglect  not  the  cultivation  of  life's 
humble  virtues,  the  practise  of  gentle  cour- 
tesies, and  the  doing  of  little  deeds  of  kind- 
ness. Let  genius  be  found  lacking  in 
any  of  these  things,  and  its  greatness  shrinks. 
A  Napoleon,  the  conqueror  of  nations  and 
maker  of  kings;  and  a  Poe,  literary  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  have  their  careers 
blighted  by  little  sins  that  grew  large,  until 
they  over-topped  their  genius.  No  man 
so  great,  none  so  brilliant,  but  letting  the 
common  virtues  run  to  waste  in  his  life, 
will  dwarf  his  greatness.  Ignoring  life's 
gentle  charities  and  its  sweet  domestic 
graces,  character  and  home  are  full  of 
poverty  and  want.  Grasping  for  big  things 
we  forget  the  small  ones,  and  when  these 
go  to  waste,  there  is  famine  in  the  heart 
and  life  is  cold  and  cheerless.  It  is  because 
we  waste  so  many  small  opportunities  to 
do  good,  waste  so  many  golden  hours  in 
idleness  that  we  might  use  in  self-improve- 
ment, that  so  many  of  us  are  poor  spirit- 
ually, mentally  and  perhaps  financially. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who  know  how 
to  economize  their  time  and  their  resources. 
The  hours  and  the  days  of  life  come  to  us 
laden  with  bread  for  the  mind  and  heart, 
but  we  take  only  enough  for  present  needs 
and  let  the  balance  go  to  waste. 

And  what  is  true  of  time  is  true  of  talent. 
The  great  majority  of  men  and  women 
never  use  the  half  that  is  in  them.  We 
behold  the  unused  resources  in  our  hills 
and  mountains,  in  our  rivers  and  farm  lands, 
and  there  arises  a  mighty  plea  for  conserva- 
tion, but  how  many  are  there  who  conserve 
their  own  resources?  Are  there  not  great 
fragments  of  ability  and  power  that  go 
unused  in  our  lives?  And  talent,  like  the 
bread  that  the  disciples  gathered,  perishes 
with  non-use.  What  wealth  of  character, 
of  culture,  of  ability,  might  be  ours  in 
economizing  our  resources,  instead  of  letting 
them  run  to  waste?  Many  a  man  and 
woman,  in  life's  eventide,  is  in  want  and 
helpless,  all  because  in  the  high  noon  days 
time  and  energy  were  wasted,  and  they 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 
Their  surplus  moments  and  their  surplus 
talent,  over  and  above  what  was  actually 
required  to  satisfy  immediate  demands, 
were  never  utilized,  and  so  in  the  evening 
they  live  in  a  land  of  famine. 

And  all  this  is  true  spiritually.  Our 
hearts  are  so  empty,  our  lives  so  incomplete, 
our  ability  to  do  things  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  so  small,  because  we  haven't  lived  up 
to  our  opportunities.  The  bread  of  life 
that  should  have  nourished  us  with  strength  j 
we  wasted.  The  many  chances  given  us  to 
be  good  Samaritans  were  slighted,  and,  j 
like  the  priest,  we  passed  by  on  the  other 


side.  The  many  avenues  of  helpful  servl 
we  might  have  entered  we  ignored,  and  | 
religion  to  many  is  empty  and  unreal  T| 
many  disciples  are  suffering  spiritual  pc| 
erty  simply  because  in  the  days  when  thJ 
was  plenty  they  failed  to  seize  their  advzft 
tages.  This  lesson  of  gathering  the  fn| 
ments  should  solemnly  teach  us  that  I 
religion  we  should  not  let  things  go  | 
waste.    .    .  . 

Another  remarkable  thing  about  ti 
gathering  of  the  fragments  is  that  the  ga» 
ered  surplus  was  greater  than  the  origiil 
supply.  The  disciples  began  with  fil 
loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  ended  wl 
twelve  basketfuls  remaining.  Econoil 
multiplies  life's  assets.  The  gathered  fr;| 
ments  of  time  and  talent  yield  a  larjl 
surplus  than  the  original  supply.  Men! 
finance  organize  banks,  and  by  economizii 
their  expenditures  and  using  and  re-usil 
all  their  resources,  the  surplus  funds  grf 
larger  than  the  capital  stock  paid  in.  II 
farmer,  conserving  all  his  resources,  pft 
mitting  neither  his  land  nor  his  prodie 
to  go  to  waste,  lifts  all  the  mortgages  fni 
his  farm,  and  retires  in  life's  eventide  1 
enjoy  in  ease  and  comfort  the  fruits  of  I 
industry  and  economy. 

God  gives  to  all  length  of  days  and  golci 
opportunities  to  serve  Him,  that  we  may  1 
up  for  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  Evil 
moment  of  life  is  laden  with  precious  thinlf 
and  the  man  of  vision  takes  in  the  futi 
making  present  opportunities  conserve 
future  interests.    The  short-sighted 
lives  only  for  to-day,  and  shuts  off  the  vj 
of  to-morrow.    Amid  to-day's  plenty, 
thinks  not  of  to-morrow's  need.  Jos( 
was  a  wise  man  and  won  the  gratitude! 
Egypt's  ruler  and  people  and  his  own  kii 
men  by  preparing  in  the  years  of  plenty  I 
the  years  of  famine.    So  to  every  si 
comes  the  bread  of  life,  enough  and  to  spz 
Gathering,  not  wasting,  to-day's  supj 
he'll  have  a  surplus  for  to-morrow, 
man  who  redeems  the  time,  working 
his  salvation,  shall  have  in  return  for 
few  years  of  earnest,  faithful  service, 
eternity  of  blessedness.  Husbanding 
life's  resources,  guarding  against  the  dre 
ful  moral  and  spiritual  wastes  that  paup 
ize,  using  for  God's  glory  all  that  God 
given  him,  he  goes  into  the  great  beyo 
rich  in  an  inheritance  that  fades  not  aw 
He  came  into  this  world  a  pauper,  andl 
the  grace  which  was  not  bestowed  u] 
him  in  vain,  he  goes  into  the  next  a  milli 
aire.   The  scant  five  loaves  and  two  fisl 
of  his  present  life  become  the  twelve  basl 
fuls  of  plenty  in  the  next.    He  gives  c 
gence  to  making  his  calling  and  elect 
sure,  that  he  goes  not  to  the  judgment  v\ 
empty  hands  and  a  wasted  life.    Your  j 
and  mine  are  big  with  destiny.    The  hoil 
gifts  and  opportunities  are  too  precious  la 
be  wasted  in  careless  living.    Once  gel 
they  never  return,  and  at  the  grave  ill 
too  late  to  make  amends.    In  time  I 
plenty  prepare  for  want.    Safeguard  I 
future  by  making  the  most  of  the  presti 
So  shall  the  grave  have  no  terrors,  and  I 
next  world  shall  be  rich  in  joy,  because  p 
have  been  frugal  and  diligent  in  this  'ft 
same  voice  that  called  to  the  disciples  spe  s 
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>  each  soul  now,  "Gather  up  the  fragments 
F  your  life  that  remain,  that  nothing  be 
ist."  So  shall  it  be  redeemed  from  famine 
ad  death,  and  enriched  with  plenty  both 
ere  and  hereafter. — G.  Arthur  Fry,  in  The 
utheran  Observer. 

The  Taking  Away  of  Sins. 
The  ancient  cry,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
od!"  still  echoes  through  the  world — it  is 
ill  urgent,  still  full  of  tremendous  promise, 
he  announcement  meets  a  real  need  of 
ankind,  and  multitudes  are  responding  to 
s  offer  of  spiritual  relief  with  alacrity  and 
iy,  exclaiming,  "This  is  the  way  we  long 
ive  sought,  and  mourned  because  we  found 
not!"    While  supercilious  Pharisees  do 
3t  admit  that  they  are  in  any  real  sense 
nners,  and  while  coarse-grained  Sadducees 
ire  not  whether  they  are  sinners  or  not,  the 
leek  and  the  spiritually  hungry,  in  increas- 
ig  numbers,  steal  home  to  Him  who  gave 
imself  an  offering  for  sin. 
It  is  always  a  mark  of  nobility  in  any  man 
hen  he  feels  deeply  his  own  unworthiness, 
ist  as  it  is  a  note  of  sanity  and  adequacy  in 
philosophy  or  theology  when  it  takes 
lorough  account  of  sin  and  its  possible  re- 
loval.  We  owe  much  to  the  Greek  thought, 
ut  Greek  reflection  was  shallow  and  in- 
iequate  on  the  spiritual  side — it  took  no 
xount  of  sin.    Many  modern  editions  or 
ilutions — very  weak  solutions  in  many 
tstances — of  ancient  thought  commit  the 
ime  error  of  ignoring  humanity's  most  pro- 
fund  interest — the  removal  of  sins.  How 
fferent  was  the  experience  and  confession 
that  noble  mystic,  yet  also  deep  and 
xurate  scholar,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  voiced 
s  need  in  the  intense  cry:  "Who  shall  de- 
/er  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  Such 
mfessions  are  not  the  outgoing  merely  of 
)andoned  natures — the  cries  of  murderers 
id  social  outcasts — but  are  the  frequent 
pressions  of  the  spiritual  experience  of 
intly  souls  whose  very  heavenliness  makes 
em  the  more  keenly  alive  to  the  sinfulness 
sin.    The  nobler  and  purer  any  soul  is, 
e  more  deep  and  intense  is  its  sense  of  its 
m  ill-desert,  and  its  detestation  of  the 
cial  and  political  sins  of  its  own  age.  It 
is  the  gifted  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  one  of 
e  purest  spirits  of  the  English  theological 
)rld,  who  thus  confessed  his  own  personal 
mt  and  failure:  "Upon  me  lies  a  burden 
lich  I  cannot  shift  upon  any  other  human 
;ature — the  burden  of  duties  unfulfilled, 
irds  unspoken,  or  spoken  violently  and  un- 
lly,  of  holy  relationships  neglected,  of 
ys  wasted  forever,  of  evil  thoughts  once 
erished,  which  are  ever  appearing  as  fresh 
when  they  were  admitted  into  the  heart, 
talents  cast  away,  of  affections  in  myself 
Dr  in  others — trifled  with,  of  light  within 
'ned  to  darkness.    So  speaks  the  con- 
ence;  so  speaks,  or  has  spoken,  the  con- 
ence  of  each  man." 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  poor,  sin-burdened 
manity  that,  not  alone  toward  John  the 
ptist,  standing  on  Jordan's  edge,  but  also 
every  spiritually  aspiring  nature,  One 
iws  near  who  reveals  Himself  as  the  Lamb 
God,  expressly  sent  to  take  away  the  sin 
the  world — who,  as  it  were,  lifts  it  on  his 
tulders,  bears  it  afar  off,  and  casts  it  in- 


to oblivion — performing  this  tremendously 
significant  service  for  all  who  believe  upon 
Him,  since  God's  gifts  are  alwaysconditioned 
upon  man's  acceptance  and  co-operation  in 
the  plan  of  redemption.  God  in  the  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  of  his  Son  has  met 
the  great  need  of  all  races  and  ages  for  a 
Deliverer  from  sin.  His  heart  has  been 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and 
his  answer  to  our  mute  or  conscious  appeal 
has  been  the  gift  of  his  redeeming  Son.  Can 
any  soul  remain  indifferent  to  such  an  offer- 
ing for  sin?  Surely,  in  view  of  Bethlehem 
and  Calvary,  such  language  becomes  each 
one  of  us,  with  reference  to  Christ,  as  Philip 
Doddridge  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  poor 
man  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  gallows: 
"  Every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  praises 
you,  for  you  have  had  mercy  upon  every 
drop  of  it." — The  New  York  Observer. 

Take  cheer,  your  work  is  holy, 

God's  errands  never  fail! 
Sweep  on  through  storm  and  darkness, 

The  thunder  and  the.  hail. 


The  Deadly  Cigarette. 

"Let's  see  what  auntie  says."  Presently 
two  little  boys  came  in. 

"Please,  Aunt  Sarah,"  asked  James,  "did 
you  ever  know  any  one  injured  by  cigarette 
smoking?  We  have  learned,"  he  went  on, 
"what  the  text-book  says,  and  the  teacher 
tells  us  it  is  ruinous;  but  some  of  the  boys 
do  smoke  them,  and  say  it  doesn't  hurt  at 
all." 

Aunt  Sarah  looked  lovingly  into  the 
earnest  faces  upturned  to  hers,  as  she  replied : 

"  Yes,  my  dears,  I  do  know  of  boys  ruined 
by  cigarettes,  'harmless  ones,  too,  the  dealer 
called  them." 

"During  the  summer  vacation  three  boys 
but  little  older  than  you,  began  smoking 
them.  Before  the  fall  term  of  school  ended 
two  were  obliged  to  leave,  Charlie  having 
convulsions,  and  Edward,  sore  throat,  both 
caused  by  tobacco  poisoning,  the  doctors 
said.  A  few  weeks  later  Charlie  died;  while 
Edward,  in  spite  of  the  most  skilful  care  and 
nursing  that  love  and  money  could  supply 
only  lingered  till  early  spring." 

"And  the  other  boy,  Auntie,"  asked 
Harry,  "what  of  him?" 

"Well,"  resumed  Aunt  Sarah,  "he  says 
'Tobacco  never  hurt  me,'  but  from  being  at 
the  head  of  his  class  he  has  dropped  down 
near  the  foot.  Instead  of  being  the  indus- 
trious, ambitious,  wide-awake  boy  of  one 
year  ago,  he  is  now  idle,  careless,  apathetic, 
enjoying  nothing  as  much  as  what  he  calls 
a  good  smoke  with  some  one  as  dull  as  him- 
self." 

Nicotine  poisoning  shows  itself  in  man)' 
forms,  and  often  is  not  so  quickly  visible 
as  in  the  cases  1  have  mentioned;  but  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  a  viper  that  never  forgets 
to  bite.  Like  the  alcohol  curse  there  is  no 
safety  save  in  total  abstinence  from  tobacco 
using.  Avoid  it  as  you  would  a  deadly 
reptile. — Word  and  Work. 

Why  cannot  we,  slipping  our  hands  into 
his  each  day,  walk  trustingly  over  the  day's 
appointed  path,  thorny  or  flowery,  crooked 
or  straight,  knowing  that  evening  will  bring 
us  sweet  peace  and  home? 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Second  Month  20th  to 
25th): 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  Sixth-day,  Second  Month  24th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  ;ui<1  Noble 
Streets,  Third-day,  Second  Month  21st,  at  10.30 

A.  M. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Second  Month 

22nd,  at  7.45  p.  M. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Second  Month  23rd,  at  10.30  a.  it. 
Germantown,    Philadelphia.,    Fifth-day,  Second 

Month  23rd,  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  if. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  23rd, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


Collingswood  Friends'  Circle. — We  are  in- 
formed that  Friends  residing  at  Collingswood,  X.  J . ,  t  o 
the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  have  organized  under 
the  foregoing  title  for  literary  and  social  purposes,  and 
are  to  meet  on  the  first  Fifth-day  evening  of  each 
month. 


The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  held  at 
Arch  Street  on  the  seventh  instant  [7th  inst.].  At' 
the  joint  meeting  for  worship  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  women,  although  the  rather  small  number 
of  men  testified  to  the  severe  drain  that  our  suburban 
communities  have  made  upon  the  city  meetings. 
Visiting  the  meeting  were  Tobias  Roseland  and  Ida 
R.  Chamness,  his  daughter,  from  Iowa,  formerly 
from  Norway.  That  the  spiritual  condition  of  our 
members  lay  heavily  on  the  minds  of  Friends  was 
evidenced  by  the  messages  that  were  delivered.  Ben- 
jamin Vail  desired  that  we  might  carry  ourselves 
with  due  humility  in  all  our  concerns,  submitting 
ourselves  to  the  will  of  God.  Edwin  P.  Sellew  urged 
that  our  younger  people,  as  they  saw  the  ranks  of 
the  older  Friends  thinning,  might  feel  the  call  to 
preparation  for  taking  their  places. 

The  business  of  this  Quarterly  Meeting  is  always 
specially  interesting,  since  the  Queries  are  considered. 
In  the  men's  meeting,  there  was  not  a  very  general 
expression  to  the  concerns  that  this  exercise  usually 
produces,  although  care  was  taken  to  have  the  sum- 
maries as  exact  as  possible.  A  new  and  very  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  business  was  a  supplementary 
answer  to  the  queries  sent  up  from  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting,  stating  the  number  and  nature 
of  their  congregations,  the  peculiar  problems  and 
situation  of  that  meeting,  and  giving  a  clearer  idea  of 
its  condition  than  the  conventional  answers  had  done. 


Westtown  Notes. 

John  B.  Garrett  attended  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship last  First-day  morning  and  was  exercised  in  t  he 
ministry  therein. 

Thomas  K.  Brown  addressed  the  boys  and  girls 
on  First-day  evening  on  Quaker  Culture. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe  of  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  visited  West- 
town  on  the  6th  instant  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  school  work.  He  expressed  himself  as  much 
pleased  with  the  School  and  the  work  that  is  being 
done  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  right  of  cer- 
tification will  be  granted  to  Westtown. 

Seventy  boys  and  girls  took  part  in  the  Prelim- 
inaries to  the  Westtown  Elocution  Contest  this 
year,  which  began  on  the  1st  and  closed  on  the  11th, 
occupying  a  part  of  each  of  eight  evenings.  The 
selections  were  of  high  order  and  the  work  done  in 
preparation,  under  Davis  H.  Forsythe  and  Ellen  C. 
Carter  was  most  commendable.  The  Contest  is 
scheduled  for  Seventh-day  evening,  the  18th  instant, 
at  7  o'clock,  and  all  persons  interested  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  Merit  System. — The  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  is  pushing  a  bill  to  do 
away  with  the  "spoils  system"  in  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  L.  Wallace,  of  Lawrence  County,  has  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Harris- 
burg,  a  Civil  Service  bill  covering  employees  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  of  the  larger  counties  and  the  third- 
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class  cities.  This  bill  requires  appointments  to  be 
made  by  the  "Merit  System,"  upon  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations  as  a  substitute  for  political 
or  personal  preference.  The  administration  of  the 
law  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  consist  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  Commission  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  appointments  of  employees  of  the 
State,  and  of  such  counties  having  a  population  of 
150,000  or  more,  and  of  such  cities  of  the  third-class 
as  may  decide  by  a  popular  vote  to  accept  its  pro- 
visions • 

The  bill  expressly  forbids  appointments  or  dis- 
missals upon  the  ground  of  religion  or  politics,  and 
provides  penalties  for  the  coercion  or  attempted 
coercion  of  employees  in  the  performance  of  political 
services 

The  bill  has  a  two-fold  object:  first,  to  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  public  service,  by 
requiring  that  appointments  shall  be  made  solely  on 
the  basis  of  proven  efficiency,  tested  competitively ; 
and  second,  to  eliminate  politics  as  the  basis  of 
appointments,  and  thus  make  it  more  difficult  to 
build  up  political  organizations  upon  the  basis  of  an 
army  of  officeholders,  owing  allegiance  and  rendering 
service  to  political  leaders  rather  than  their  official 
superiors  

Politicians  whose  strength  depends  upon  the  co- 
erced services  of  public  officeholders,  can  usually  be 
found  opposing  this  much-needed  reform.  But  all 
other  citizens  will  join  in  the  hope  that  the  year  1911 
will  be  rendered  notable  in  the  political  annals  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  passage  of  this  comprehensive 
civil  service  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
commonwealth . 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  advantages  of  the  proposed 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  have  been  strongly 
urged  by  President  Taft  in  public  utterances.  On 
the  10th  instant,  in  speaking  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  he 
declared,  without  reservation,  that  the  reciprocal 
agreement  with  Canada  would  be  a  benefit  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
country.  As  for  himself,  the  President  said,  he  felt 
that  the  undoubted  general  benefit  of  the  pending 
agreement  would  entirely  vindicate  those  who  are 
responsible  for  it. 

It  is  stated  the  Senate  will  concur  in  the  action 
of  the  House,  which  makes  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives, under  the  new  census,  433,  instead  of  391  ,as 
in  the  present  Congress.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  the  Census  Committee,  this  number 
being  recommended  because  it  gives  a  ratio  which 
will  not  reduce  the  present  representation  of  any 
State.  The  additional  members  are  allotted  accord- 
ing to  the  increase  of  population. 

In  the  recent  consideration  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  bill  relating  to  Southern  war  claims, 
Thomas  S.  Butler,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  moved  that 
a  paragraph  in  it  which  characterized  the  late  civil 
war  as  a  rebellion  should  be  omitted.*  Stating  that 
he  believed  this  language  was  unnecessary  and  would 
be  offensive  to  many  for  whom  he  spoke.  His 
motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  165  to  75. 

Doctor  Curtis  has  found  at  Clark  University  that 
school  children,  in  their  every-day  movements, 
walked  seven  or  eight  miles  a  day,  while  children 
of  four  to  six  years,  under  the  school  age,  traveled 
ten  to  eleven  miles  a  day,  their  greater  activity  being 
accounted  for  by  larger  opportunities  for  exercise. 
The  conclusion  is  that  children,  as  a  rule,  have 
enough  exercise  and  that  it  is  more  important  to  see 
that  they  get  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air  than  to  stim- 
ulate them  to  exercise — they  may  be  depended  upon 
to  attend  to  that  themselves. 

A  despatch  from  Kansas  City  states:  "W.  H. 
Underwood,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  says  he  will 
heat  a  square  mile  of  orchard  with  oil  stoves  next 
spring.  He  is  directing  the  manufacture  of  19,500 
stoves.  These  stoves  will  be  placed  in  his  orchard 
near  Hutchinson  to  prevent  damage  to  the  trees  by 
frost.    The  orchard  contains  six  hundred  acres." 

The  Kansas  Senate  has  passed  the  resolution  to 
submit  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections.  The  vote 
was  twenty-seven  to  twelve.  The  resolution  had 
previously  passed  the  House. 

President  Taft  has  lately  written  a  letter  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  addressed  to  pupils  in  First-day 
schools,  and  which  it  is  said  has  been  read  in  3,000 
such  schools.   It  is  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  these 


schools,  as  "My  dear  young  friends,"  and  is  as 
follows:  "The  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the  poverty,  degrada- 
tion and  crime  of  the  world,  and  one  who  abstains 
from  the  use  of  such  liquor  avoids  a  dangerous  temp- 
tation. Abraham  Lincoln  showed  that  he  believed 
this  in  writing  out  for  his  boy  friends  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence,  so  often  quoted.  Each  person 
must  determine  for  himself  the  course  he  will  take 
in  reference  to  his  tastes  and  appetites,  but  those  who 
exercise  the  self-restraint  to  avoid  altogether  the 
temptation  of  alcoholic  liquor  are  on  the  safe  and 
wiser  side." 

In  reference  to  using  the  power  produced  at  Mc- 
Call's  ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna,  it  has  recently 
been  stated  in  the  Public  Ledger  that  "Philadelphia 
has  before  it  the  immediate  and  definite  prospect  of 
sharing  in  the  economic  and  industrial  benefits  of 
the  great  enterprise  at  McCall's  Ferry,  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna,  for  the  conversion  of  the  waters  of 
that  river  into  electric  energy.  Although  there  are 
many  details  as  to  ways  and  means  to  be  settled, 
there  is  now  the  positive  assurance  that  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  Susquehanna  will  shortly  be 
applied  to  the  industrial  needs  of  this  great  manu- 
facturing city,  the  economic  significance  of  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  user  of  power,  whether 
it  be  for  purposes  of  lighting,  transportation  or 
manufacture." 

Engineers  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  of  Florida,  predict  that 
within  four  or  five  years  large  steamboats  will  be 
able  to  navigate  the  Caloosahatchee  River  to  Lake 
Okeechobee,  then,  crossing  the  lake,  they  will  pass 
out  through  some  one  of  the  new  canals  leading 
therefrom  through  the  Everglade  country  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Government  engineers  say 
that  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  the 
Florida  route  will  become  one  of  the  country's  great 
waterways,  for  it  will  be  utilized  by  vessels,  at  least 
coasters,  both  to  and  from  the  Panama  Canal, 
because  it  will  save  some  three  hundred  miles  of 
navigation  around  the  somewhat  dangerous  keys  of 
southern  Florida. 

A  despatch  of  the  8th  from  San  Francisco  says: 
"The  wireless  operator  at  the  station  in  this  city 
held  conversation  for  an  hour  with  the  operator  at 
Chosi  Shimosa,  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  5,700  miles 
away.  The  messages  were  passed  across  the  Pacific 
with  one  relay." 

A  despatch  from  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  of  the  9th 
instant,  says:  "Governor  Vessey  today  signed  the 
daylight  saloon  bill,  which  fixes  the  closing  hour  of 
saloons  at  9  p.  m.    The  bill  goes  into  effect  at  once." 

It  is  stated  from  Charlestown,  West  Virginia,  that 
on  the  9th  instant  the  House  passed  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  after  Seventh 
Month  1, 1914,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-three  to  ten. 

Foreign. — A  late  despatch  from  London  mentions 
that  extensive  preparations  have  been  begun  for  the 
coronation  of  George  V.  and  his  wife,  as  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  on  the  twenty-second  of  the 
Sixth  Month,  and  says:  "Business  men  and  trans- 
portation companies  count  upon  an  influx  of  some- 
thing approaching  2,000,000  visitors  to  London 
during  the  coronation  season.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  these  will  be  foreigners,  Americans  and 
colonials  probably  predominating.  Hotels  expect 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  invasion.  The  best 
places  are  being  reserved  for  regular  patrons,  and 
managers  say  that  prices  for  the  coronation  week 
will  not  be  more  than  double  the  regular  rates  for  the 
best  hotels.  Boarding-house  keepers  are  likely  to 
be  less  reasonable  in  charges  to  visitors  who  have  not 
made  arrangements  for  accommodations  in  advance." 

A  recent  despatch  from  Berlin  mentions  that 
during  a  committee  discussion  of  the  army  budget 
representatives  of  the  Clerical  and  Progressive 
parties  raised  the  question  of  international  peace 
and  arbitration  movements,  and  declared  that  Ger- 
many must  adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward 
them.  The  subject  will  come  up  in  the  Reichstag 
debate  of  the  Foreign  Office's  estimates. 

A  recent  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  states  that 
the  Douma  has  adopted  the  Government's  financial 
proposals  for  obligatory  elementary  education.  The 
new  plans  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000 
annually  for  ten  years. 

It  is  stated  from  Helsingfors,  Finland,  that  all  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  fishermen  who  had 
been  adrift  for  several  days  on  an  ice  floe  outside 


Bjorko  Sound,  and  for  whose  safety  grave  fears  w  fe 
felt,  got  ashore  on  the  10th  instant  near  Yamburg.j! 

It  is  stated  from  Rome  that  the  latest  report  | 
the  Emigration  Bureau  shows  that  the  character! 
Italian  emigration  is  steadily  changing.  Until  so  a 
five  years  ago  emigrants  from  this  country  settl 
permanently  in  America,  but  now  they  return  wlk 
they  have  saved  a  minimum  of  $200  or  a  maximil 
of  $2000.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty  per  cent.i 
the  emigrants  return  to  Italy  within  a  year  and  I 
remainder,  with  few  exceptions,  come  back  in  f| 
years.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  o  | 
1,750,000  Italians  in  the  United  States,  Mexico  al 
Canada,  and  over  2,500,000  in  Central  and  Soil 
America,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount! 
money  received  here  in  the  year  was  in  the  neii* 
borhood  of  $250,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  of  China  atteijl 
ing  school  is  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.,  according* 
the  American  Consul  at  Amoy.  The  total  num'l 
of  public  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  empire  is  35,01 
with  64,000  instructors  and  875,000  pupils,  ll 
Consul  estimates  the  total  population  of  China! 
406,000,000,  and  he  says  that  there  is  one  prim:* 
school  for  every  11,873  people. 

A  recent  despatch  says  that  every  incoming  njl 
brings  to  the  State  Department  harrowing  tales! 
distress  among  the  Chinese  in  the  province  of  Hwl 
Juan,  China.  In  the  whole  famine  district  E.  I? 
Lobersteine,  a  missionary,  estimates  that  at  lea 
1,000,000  will  die  of  starvation  if  not  aided.  (U 
cent  a  day  is  the  smallest  amount  that  will  suppl 
life  for  each  person,  so  that  $1,500,000  will  be  necl 
sary  to  carry  the  unfortunates-  along  for  the  IB 
months  they  will  require  help.  The  poor  are  try  | 
to  sell  their  children,  but  they  can  scarcely  obti 
a  pittance  for  them.  The  famine  district  is  thi 
hundred  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mis 
wide. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Ed.  Harold  Marsh,  England,  1 
to  No.  52,  vol.  84, 

NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  StreI 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  following  is  a  list  of  boll 
recently  added  to  the  Library: 
Raymond — Fundamentals  in  Education,  Art  M 

Civics.  1 
Singleton — Florence  as  Described  by  Great  Writ  H 
White — Seven  Great  Statesmen. 
Shelley — Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London. 
Howe — Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in  Sun. 
Hawthorne — Twice-told  Tales. 
Winter — Brazil  and  her  People  of  Today. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston,  Librariar.W 


Wanted — A  teacher  with  some  experience  /o 
take  charge  of  a  small  Preparative  Meeting  Sell 
for  the  year  1911-12. 

Apply  to 
Mary  Hutton  Biddle, 

Wallingford,  Pa 
Pennell  L.  Webster, 

Media,  Pi 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p. 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  i|g> 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  e  k 
way.    To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wt 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendence 


Died,  at  his  home  in  Middleton,  O.,  twenty  -eig  p 
of  Twelfth  Month,  1910,  Linton  Hall,  aged  sevei  - 
seven  years,  four  months  and  six  days;  a  membe  f 
Middleton  Monthly  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meetip! 
of  Friends.  He  was  a  kind  husband  and  a  loy  K 
father,  and  his  many  friends  have  the  conso  | 
evidence  that  he  has  been  gathered  as  a  shod  I 
corn  fully  ripe. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Middleton,  Ohio,  See  l 

Month  3rd,  1911,  Elizabeth  Young,  in  the  eigl  - 
eighth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Middle! 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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According  to  Pattern. 

"See,  saith  He,  that  thou  make  all  things  according 
to  the  pattern  that  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount." 
(Heb.  viii:  5.) 

Moses  only,  of  all  Israel,  was  called  up 
unto  God  in  the  mount.  To  him  was  re- 
vealed the  pattern  of  those  things  in  the 
ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jews  which  were 
to  typify  the  spiritual  work  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  conditions  and  manner  of 
Christian  worship.  The  directions  con- 
cerning those  outward  things  went  into 
the  minutest  details.  In  each  of  the  chap- 
ters— the  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  Exodus — 
where  many  of  these  details  are  enumerated, 
the  command  to  make  them  "according  to 
the  pattern  showed  in  the  mount"  is  re- 
peated; so  that  the  writer  of  Hebrews  seems 
warranted  in  using  the  words  "all  things." 
Some  of  them  were  small — yet  the  word 
all  embraced  the  pins*  rings,  hooks,  clasps 
ind  cords,  as  well  as  the  tabernacle,  mercy- 
seat  and  altar. 

Now,  each  individual  is  called  to  go  up 
)nto  the  mount  of  Divine  communion  and 
evelation.    "Ye  are  not   come  unto  a 
uount    .    .    .    that  burned  with  fire:" 
'but  ye  are  come    ...    to  Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
Mood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better 
than  that  of  Abel."  (R.  V.)    When  the 
iaviour  of  men  gave  up  his  life  on  the 
:ross,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
:wo  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — that 
/eil  which  separated  between  the  people  and 
:he  mercy-seat,  the  place  of  communion 
with  God  and  revelation  of  Himself.  Since 
hen,  the  smallest  and  lowest  may  come  into 
he  presence  of  God  without  the  interven 
ion  of  human  priest  or  the  use  of  prescribed 
itual.   The  ceremonial  law  had  only  "a 


shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come."  But 
now  we  have  "boldness  to  enter  into  the 
holy  place  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the  way 
which  He  dedicated  for  us,  a  new  and  living 
way,  through  the.  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his 
flesh;"  and  have  "a  great  priest  over  the 
house  of  God."    (R.  V.) 

At  times,  each  child  of  God  by  spiritual 
regeneration,  in  Christ  Jesus,  has  the  ex- 
perience of  coming  to  this  "holy  place"— 
this  "mount"  of  Divine  communion  and 
revelation.  Here  he  is  shown  the  pattern 
according  to  which  his  character  and  life 
should  be  formed.  The  whole  is  not  shown 
at  once  as  in  a  panorama,  but  one  thing  at 
a  time,  item  by  item,  as  the  disciple  is  able 
to  bear  it,  or  prepared  for  the  revelation. 
As  he  comes  down  from  the  "mount,"  after 
his  seasons  of  spiritual  exaltation,  and  enters 
upon  the  execution  of  the  work  for  which 
he  has  been  shown  the  design,  he  will  par- 
ticularly need  the  caution,  "  See  thou  make 
all  according  to  the  pattern."  The  tempta- 
tion is  to  turn  to  some  human  pattern,  and 
construct  according  to  it,  even  though  it 
differs  materially  from  that  which  was 
Divinely  revealed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  Moses,  when  he  entered  upon  the  mak- 
ing of  the  tabernacle  and  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  its  service,  might  have  seen  where  a 
change  in  size  or  form  or  position  would 
seem  better  to  adapt  them  for  the  uses  in- 
tended. We,  too,  may  think  that  some 
excellent  human  pattern  would  be  more 
adaptable  to  our  every-day  life  than  the  one 
we  saw  in  the  hours  of  close  Divine  commun- 
ion. The  reasons  for  the  Divine  pattern 
are  not  always  apparent  to  the  human  un- 
derstanding: but  He  who  is  making  of  us 
temples — places  for  the  indwelling  of  his 
Holy  Spirit — will  make  no  mistakes  in  his 
design.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  learn  that 
some  things  which  seem  to  us  too  small  to 
be  worthy  of  much  attention  are  essential 
parts  of  that  design.  As  the  tabernacle 
could  not  have  been  built  without  the  pins 
and  clasps,  the  rings  and  hooks;  so  the 
spiritual  temple,  which  we  are  building 
through  grace,  will  require  for  its  perfection 
attention  to  details  in  very  small  matters. 
Our  success  will  depend  upon  our  seeing 
that  we  "make  all  things  according  to  the 
pattern  showed"  to  us  "in  the  mount" — 
the  place  of  communion  and  revelation. 


Concord  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Media,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  proved  to  be 
an  interesting  and  helpful  occasion  to  those 
who  attended,  in  number  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  galleries  were  well  filled, 
and  as  we  entered  and  took  our  seats  we 
were  glad  to  see  before  us  the  faces  of 
Friends  from  other  meetings,  including  Eli 
H.  Harvey,  John  B.  Garrett,  and  Esther 
Fowler,  with  minutes  from  their  respective 
meetings. 

The  first  silence  into  which  we  gathered 
was  broken  by  Eli  Harvey,  who  arose  with 
the  words,  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you."  He  then 
pointed  out  the  great  responsibility  that 
devolves  upon  us  who  call  ourselves  "The 
Friends  of  Christ."  The  Saviour  has  told 
us  the  conditions  under  which  we  may 
rightly  lay  claims  to  such  a  name.  In  clear 
and  unmistakable  language,  the  speaker 
pointed  out  the  way  by  which  the  commands 
of  Christ  may  be  heard,  and  the  help  that 
will  be  given  us  in  carrying  out  those  com- 
mands. 

Jacob  Elfreth  spoke  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  inciting  us  to  greater  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  As  soon  as  the  truth  had 
been  revealed  to  her  by  Christ  at  Jacob's 
well,  and  she  had  accepted  it,  she  hurried 
away  to  the  city,  and  said  to  those  she  met, 
"Come,  see  a  man,  which  told  me  all  things 
that  ever  I  did."  And  it  is  recorded  that 
many  of  the  Samaritans  believed  on  Him 
for  the  saying  of  the  woman.  Christ  has  a 
work  for  each  of  us,  and  many  will  believe 
on  Him  for  our  sayings  if  we  will  but  allow 
Him  to  speak  through  us. 

Esther  Fowler  spoke  at  some  length,  en- 
couraging all  to  faithfulness  to  the  princi- 
ples and  truths  of  Christ  as  we  feel  they 
have  been  revealed  to  us.  To  those  who  are 
discouraged  she  gave  a  word  of  cheer, 
directing  them  for  help  to  Him  who  has 
said,  "  I  wilt  give  power  to  the  faint,  and 
to  him  that  has  no  might  1  will  increase 
strength."'  The  speaker  spoke  of  her  great 
interest  in  this  Quarterly  Meeting  as  a 
body,  of  her  love  for  us,  and  of  her  great 
concern  for  us  that  we  may  prosper  in  right 
doing.  Most  helpful  of  all  was  the  express- 
ion of  her  own  strong,  simple  faith  .  .  . 
answering  for  us  as  did  Peter,  Christ's  ques- 
tion to  his  disciples.  Many  of  those  who 
had  followed  Christ  for  a  time  were  turn- 
ing away.  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  the  twelve, 
will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  Simon  Peter 
answered  Him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And 
we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Other  brief  messages  were  spoken,  but 
to  some  the  most  helpful  parts  of  the  meet- 
ing were  its  silences,  wherein  we  could  feel 
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that  the  message  for  each  one  in  particular 
was  coming  directly  to  us.  We  were  thank- 
ful for  what  was  spoken  by  others,  but  more 
profoundly  so  for  what  came  directly  from 
the  Fountain  Head. 

In  the  second  meeting  the  usual  business, 
preliminary  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
carried  through.  The  answers  to  the  Queries, 
while  seeming  to  show  some  improved  con- 
ditions, will  probably  not  interest  readers  of 
The  Friend.  Some  valued  exercise  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Queries.  We  were  glad  for  the  clear  and 
forceful  expression  of  Friends'  views  on  the 
preparation  for  and  participation  in  silent 
worship  and  ministry,  as  presented  by  Jona- 
than Rhoads.  One  of  the  younger  men 
called  attention  to  the  fourth  Query,  as 
being  the  only  one  that  refers  directly  to 
the  responsibility  of  parents  and  others  for 
the  children,  and  asked  that  each  one  of  us 
might  consider  the  third  Query  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fourth.  The  fourth  Query 
points  out  to  us  our  duties;  the  third,  how 
we  may  fit  ourselves  for  those  duties. 

We  could  but  regret  that  there  was  not 
time  for  a  fuller  expression  of  the  exercises 
of  the  meeting.  .  .  That  there  was  a  very 
lively  spiritual  condition  in  the  meeting  was 
evident,  and  when  Samuel  Jones,  toward  the 
end  of  the  meeting,  arose  with  a  concern,  it 
met  a  ready  response  in  the  hearts  of  many. 
He  felt  that  the  meeting  owed  a  duty  to  its 
absent  members,  and  desired  that  a  letter 
of  loving  greeting  to  them  in  particular 
which  would  also  set  forth  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting,  should  be  prepared  and  sent 
to  our  members.  As  it  was  already  late,  it 
was  thought  best  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  letter  and  present  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting  at  its  Fifth 
Month  session.  Women's  Meeting  ap- 
pointed a  like  committee  to  work  with  the 
men  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Under  the  weight  of  this  exercise  we  ad- 
journed, thankful  for  it,  and  for  the  other 
evidences  of  the  favor  of  God. 

Charles  W.  Palmer. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


"Gross  or  More  Refined  Idolatries. — 
'  Little  children,'  said  John,  'keep  yourselves 
from  idols.'  I  John  v:  21.  He  saw  anti- 
christianism  breaking  in  apace,  many  anti- 
christs being  already  come;  and  now  (saith 
he)  keep  to  the  anointing,  and  keep  from 
idols.  Without  a  very  strict  watch,  with- 
out a  mighty  preservation  by  the  anointing, 
he  saw  idolatry  would  even  creep  in  upon 
them,  who  had  tasted  of  the  true  power  and 
virtue  of  life.  But  how  shall  they  keep 
from  idols  who  know  not  the  anointing,  but 
think  the  revelations  thereof  are  ceased? 
He  that  buyeth  not  the  tried  gold  of  Christ, 
(Rev.  iii:  18)  how  can  he  avoid  buying  un- 
tried gold  of  antichrist,  or  silver,  or  brass, 
or  wood,  or  stone,  which  his  merchants 
traffick  for,  and  make  idols  of?  (Rev.  ix:  20.) 
If  thine  eyes  be  anointed  with  the  true  eye- 
salve,  thou  mayest  see  and  read  the  parable." 
— Isaac  Penington,  vol.  1,  page  118. 


Sympathy  is  that  fine  faculty  through 
which  we  enter  into  the  concerns  of  others, 
and  are  interested  in  what  they  do  or  suffer. 


Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  1909  at 
Westtown  Boarding  School. 

BY  ZEBEDEE  HAINES. 

To  most  people  who  are  favored  to  finish 
a  course  of  study,  and  get  a  diploma,  this 
appears  to  be  a  very  important  matter.  It 
is  important.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  step  in 
the  great  world  of  opportunities  opening 
before  the  young  person.  You  young  people 
have  enjoyed  opportunities  for  study  under 
favorable  circumstances.  Much  thought 
and  effort  have  been  used  to  enable  you  to 
prepare  yourselves  for  life's  work,  and  we 
may  expect  you  have  individually  used 
your  time  and  talents  honestly,  with  energy 
and  patient  labor.  If  so,  you  are  ready  to 
step  out  into  a  broader  field.  Some  ac- 
quire knowledge  easily,  others  only  by  hard 
labor.  Some  take  short  cuts  to  reach  the 
end  in  view,  while  others  apply  themselves 
to  the  task  to  master  it.  Observation  has 
taught  me  that  it  pays  to  be  honest,  and 
every  one  of  you  young  people  who  can  take 
away  a  diploma  to-day  feeling  you  have 
earned  it,  will  have  a  hold  upon  yourselves 
which  will  give  assurance.  You  may  not 
feel  equal  to  any  task;  but  having  taken  up 
this  one  and  given  yourselves  to  it  and  mas- 
tered its  difficulties,  you  will  feel  ready  for 
another.  Another  will  come  to  every  one  of 
you.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  world  will 
begin  to  appear  larger  to  you  from  to-day. 

I  know  it  is  unlikely  that  you  are  all  set- 
tled in  your  minds  about  your  future.  I  have 
had  to  do  the  thing  lying  next  to  me  all  my 
life,  and  acknowledge  with  thankfulness 
that  there  has  always  been  enough  to  do. 
I  believe  in  the  Providences  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  if  Westtown  life  has  helped  you 
young  people  to  this  day  and  this  occasion 
of  intellectual  attainment  and  success,  with 
the  underlying  thought  in  your  minds  of 
your  dependence  upon  Him  as  the  giver  of 
all  good,  and  with  the  child  love  in  your 
hearts  toward  Him  that  will  enable  you  to 
say  lovingly : "  Our  Father  " — then  indeed  you 
are  prepared  to  go  out  and  take  your  places 
in  the  world.  This  Institution  has  stood 
for  this  for  one  hundred  years.  Many  of 
the  present  older  generation  had  the  foun- 
dation of  character,  laid  in  godly  homes, 
cherished  in  a  religiously  guarded  education 
at  this  school;  and  they  feel  so  thankful  for 
these  blessings  that  they  are  willing  to  be 
exercised  that  others  should  enjoy  them. 

In  some  ways  it  does  not  seem  long  since 
I  was  a  boy  at  Westtown  and  watched,  with 
interest,  the  coming  and  going  of  the  Com- 
mittee Friends;  but  somehow  I  have  moved 
up  in  the  line  till  the  older  Committee 
Friends  seem  very  few.  I  want  you  to  feel 
as  you  go  out  to-day  there  is  a  tie  that  binds 
your  interest  and  affection  to  the  School.  As 
children  take  the  parents'  places  when  they 
must  leave  them,  so  the  children  of  West- 
town  must  in  their  turn  rise  up  to  the  ser- 
vice. Some  of  you  may,  after  awhile,  enlist 
in  teaching;  it  is  the  best  opportunity  I 
know  of  to  help  the  world.  It  has  its  trials 
and  so  has  every  service;  but  I  would  rather 
know  I  had  influenced  young  minds  for 
good,  as  mine  was  influenced,  than  to  gather 
wealth.  Some  of  you  may  in  time  be  so 
situated  that  you  can  lend  a  helping  hand 


to  the  many-sided  service  in  the  manajl 
ment.  Keep  your  hearts  alive  with  intent 
toward  the  School  and  then,  in  time,  yc| 
service  may  be  to  it  for  another  generati(| 
Changes  at  Westtown  have  been  ve| 
marked  in  my  time.  Many  of  them  I  ha| 
rejoiced  to  see.  Some  have  been  accept! 
with  sadness. 

Not  all  the  changing  circumstances  I 
life  appear  to  us  to  be  good,  but  no  doui 
our  Heavenly  Father  will  bring  good  c| 
of  all  to  the  mind  that  is  rightly  affected  | 
them.  We  want  to  know  how  to  be  ex| 
cised  by  the  providences  of  our  livl 
Young  persons  at  school  have  their  wcu 
laid  out  for  them,  and  it  is  expected  laqt 
is  to  be  extended  along  certain  lines.  Ti 
does  not  take  away  responsibility  even  I 
that  time  of  life.  You  know  questions  ha  s 
frequently  come  up  for  settlement  as  yl 
followed  this  course  of  study.  Y»ou  ha* 
been  called  upon  to  choose  between  thi| 
and  thing.  In  some  sense  to  select  ycl 
course.  Now  it  will  become  much  more  II 
May  you  elect  or  select  wisely.  It  may  <l 
pear  to  you  that  if  you  thoughtfully  a  I 
with  care  select  your  course  everythii 
ought  to  favor  it  and  there  should  be  I 
further  question.  The  Lord's  ways  are  fi 
as  our  ways.  He  may  thwart  your  plal 
and  spoil  your  pleasant  pictures.  "Al 
why?"  do  you  say?  Because  He  loves  ytl 
and  shows  himself  in  the  forming  of  ycl 
path  and  purpose.  There  is  a  possibility  If 
our  being  soured  by  disappointments,  m 
we  should  not  permit  it  to  be  so.  Th<l 
should  be  a  settled  mind.  The  Fathei 
will  is  above  my  will  and  his  mind,  in  I 
greatness,  rules.  "Then  what  have  I  I 
do  in  the  matter?"  does  some  one  say?  Qui 
enough  for  thy  capacity — in  keeping  in  11 
Divine  will — in  keeping  to  the  Divine  ft 
quiring.  There  have  been  young  peol 
before  you  who  have  had  high  hopes  al 
well  laid  plans,  who  have  been  disappoint! 
in  all  these,  but  have  been  enabled  to  p 
that  they  were  led  in  a  better  way.  Y| 
need  to  seek,  that  you  may  find.  You  nei 
to  knock  that  the  door  may  be  opened  >) 
you.  This  applies  to  the  temporal  affcs 
and  to  spiritual  matters.  It  is  the  chei 
ful,  willing  soul  that  has  everything  to  h(i 
for. 

One  of  the  dangers  I  would  like  to  w;| 
you  of  is  the  indulgence  in  mere  pleasip 
Some  are  kept  close  to  work  by  necess-M 
but  some  have  much  liberty — both  havel 
watch  and  be  careful.    A  young  peral 
closely  occupied  is  apt  to  think  he  ha;  i 
right  to  recreation  and  enjoyment;  and  \i 
has — he  needs  it;  it  is  part  of  his  life.  Eit 
where  will  he  find  it?    What  will  it  111 
Here  is  the  questioning  of  an  honest  he  t 
and  mind.    Each  one  must  find  this  ;ll 
swer  for  himself.   If  we  go  where  our  Lm 
is  not  honored  we  will  quickly  know  it  al 
feel  we  are  out  of  our  place.    Mind  t'fc 
warning,  and  we  will  grow  in  wisdom  a  I 
understanding:  neglect  it,  and  our  vi$:B 
becomes  less  clear,  and  we  may  go  to  grea  r 
lengths,  and  be  found  wandering  withou  i 
guide.    I  knew  a  good  man  once  who  t  i 
me  much  of  his  experience  in  life.   He  M 
not  such  opportunities  as  we  have  had,  aji 
when  well  grown  he  went  to  a  theater.  B 
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described  the  acting  and  said  he  felt  so 
badly  that  he  promised  himself  that,  if  his 
Heavenly  Father  permitted  him  to  get  out 
of  that  place  alive,  he  would  never  be  found 
there  again.  Some  may  smile  at  this,  but 
he  did  get  out  alive — his  heart  was  alive 
to  the  quickening  touch  of  Divine  love. 
The  Lord  must  have  been  pleased  with  his 
faith  and  faithfulness,  for  he  was  pre- 
served through  a  long  life  of  much  labor, 
and  died  in  the  fulness  of  hope.  There 
is  such  a  tendency  to  sports  and  pleasure- 
seeking  now,  under  the  attractive  plea  of 
necessary  recreation,  that  it  will  need  a 
thoughtful  care  not  to  exceed  the  limita- 
tions of  prudence  and  of  Truth.  John 
Woolman's  life  was  not  cast  upon  these 
times,  but  I  expect  he  would  have  lived 
simply  and  had  less  wants  than  many  have 
had  he  lived  later.  If  you  reach  out  after 
great  business  or  great  attainments,  life's 
struggle  will  be  great.  If  you  seek  Heavenly 
Wisdom  to  guide  you,  a  simple  path  may 
be  found,  and  peace.  I  want  you  to  find 
this  peace — the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
human  understanding.  You  cannot  know 
it  or  understand  it  till  you  get  it,  though 
you  may  believe  in  it,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  This  is  the  work  of  faith  and 
you  too  may  press  up  through  the  crowd  of 
difficulties  and  touch  the  border  of  his 
garment  and  receive  healing.  The  human 
mind  in  its  willingness,  affected  by  the 
Divine  influence  within  itself,  but  not  a 
part  of  it — the  Divine  illumination — sees 
this  perfection  afar  off;  and  in  its  want  of 
peace  reaches  after  it,  strives  for  it,  pleads, 
asks  and  seeks — and  in  this  using  of  faith, 
receives.  Here  is  the  foundation,  and  build- 
ing on  this,  we  will  stand. 

"Friends"   meant   something  in  early 
days.    When  Thomas  Elwood  listened  to 
Edward  Burrough  preach  he  was  "reached" 
—that  is,  conviction  took  hold  of  his  mind. 
He  kept  to  it,  or  under  its  influence.  He 
found  himself  concerned  to  be  faithful  to 
the  openings  of  the  Divine  mind  to  him. 
Soon  he  was  in  suffering  at  home  because 
he  could  not  take  off  his  hat  to  his  father  as 
ormerly.    The  use  of  the  pure  Scripture 
anguage  was  also  offensive  to  those  not  in 
the  Truth.    Yet  it  was  one  of  the  require- 
ments,  not  of  men,  but  of  the  Lord,  in  that 
day  and  many  suffered  for  its  use.  Now 
we  can  doff  the  hat  so  easily.  We  are  told 
there  is  nothing  in  the  plain  language.  I 
have  never  heard  any  language  that  seemed 
>o  gentle  and  so  pure.  There  are  people  right 
in  our  midst  who  are  offended  at  the  simple 
language  of  a  Friend  to-day,  who  are  un- 
willing to  be  called  by  the  name  their 
mothers  gave  them  and  who  scoff  at  sim- 
plicity.   Westtown  used  to  stand  for  these 
things  because  it  was  founded  in  that  same 
religious  concern  in  which  these  testimo- 
nies sprung  up.    I  want  to  appeal  to  the 
/oung  and  sensitive  minds  to  cherish  this 
tender  life  in  you — that  you  may  know  the 
Dure  truth.  No  amount  of  religious  activity 
:an  take  its  place  with  you,  and  no  falla- 
:ious  arguments  can  ever  get  you  off  from 
:his  foundation.    If  there  is  nothing  in  our 
:estimonies,  what  is  there  that  is  worth 
vhile.    Works?    Works  without  faith  are 
lead.   Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to 


feed  the  poor — and  though  I  give  my  body 
to  be  burned  and  have  not  charity — the 
love  of  God — it  profiteth  me  nothing.  Here 
then  is  what  is  worth  while.  Faith  that 
brings  us  to  believe  and  love  which  brings 
us  to  be  faithful — obedient  to  our  Father; 
and  here  is  where  these  testimonies  sprung 
from  and  here  they  stand.  Elizabeth  Fry 
was  a  model  of  activity  and  good  works. 
Her  proud  young  heart  was  "reached" 
under  the  ministry  of  William  Savery. 
She  yielded  to  her  Heavenly  guide,  care- 
fully trying  her  way  along.  She  found  a 
necessity  to  appear  as  a  Friend.  Many 
things  have  a  relation  one  to  another. — 
Jerry  McCauly,  though  he  was  converted, 
fell  back  to  drink  and  to  the  gutter  time 
after  time,  and  he  testified  that  when  he 
gave  up  his  tobacco  and  his  whiskey  he  stood. 
I  believe  he  felt  sure  he  would  have  been 
spared  some  of  those  back-slidings  had  he 
abandoned  his  tobacco  sooner.  And  yet 
the  men  of  to-day,  our  young,  strong  men, 
are  increasingly  and  alarmingly  going  into 
this  dangerous  indulgence. 

Now  in  conclusion  I  would  suggest: — 
the  things  that  tell  for  good  are  such  as 
denote  strength  of  purpose — will-power  if 
you  please — a  well-trained  mind,  a  healthy, 
strong  body,  and  a  spirit  subject  to  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory.  Such  a  man  or 
woman  will  be  looking  for  work,  will  be 
ready  for  the  opportunities  of  life  and 
will  be  willing  to  suffer,  when  need  be,  for 
a  principle.  This  is  the  kind  we  want.  This 
is  what  your  training  has  been  for.  You  go 
out  with  Westtown's  blessing.  Be  subject 
to  the  Master.  Be  faithful  to  Him,  and  He 
will  guide  you  and  keep  you  from  the  evil. 

It  is  reported  of  Daniel  Webster  that 
many  years  ago  when  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  commanding  influence,  upon  a  certain 
[First-day]  he  entered  a  small  Methodist 
[Chapel]  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 

The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  was 
few,  and  the  house  and  furniture  were  of  a 
very  inferior  description.  The  preacher 
was  a  plain,  unlettered  man  who  had  never 
enjoyed  any  advantages  of  education,  but 
who  did  possess  a  heart  warmed  by  the  glow 
and  excellence  of  the  Gospel. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  leaving  the  house,  a  clerk  of  one  of 
the  departments  who  had  been  present,  ex- 
pressed to  him  regret  that  a  man  of  his 
eminence  and  extensive  information  should 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  so  plain  a  discourse. 

"  You  mistake,"  replied  Webster,  "  I 
have  been  deeply  interested  and  moved  by 
the  sermon.  As  you  say,  the  preacher  has 
no  learning  from  the  books,  but  he  has 
evidently  been  instructed  by  the  highest  of 
Teachers — the  Spirit  of  God.  We  go  to 
[meeting],  not  merely  to  have  our  minds 
enlightened,  but  to  have  the  emotions  of  our 
hearts  awakened  and  excited  toward  Divine 
things.  This  ignorant  man,  as  we  call  him, 
has  attained  a  reach  of  knowledge  which 
no  mere  learning  can  give.  He  has  taught 
us  our  duty  to  God,  may  we  perform  it." — 
Selected. 


If  we  would  make  our  lives  happy,  let 
the  love  of  God  abide  within  us. 


MURMURERS. 

Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear, 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled, 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride, 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied; 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has  in  their  aid — 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire) — 

Such  rich  provision  made. 

R.  C.  Trench. 

For  "  Thb  Fribnd." 

Quakerism. 

BY  JOB  S.  GIDLEY. 

That  which  represents  the  principles  and 
testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
Quakerism — "Primitive  Christianity"  re- 
vived. 

As  the  Apostle  Paul  had  a  foreknowledge 
of  what  was  to  take  place  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  so  Joseph  Hoag  also  was  shown  in 
a  miraculous  manner  what  was  to  take  place 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Both  were 
terribly  persecuted  by  people  from  without 
their  ranks  and  afterwards  were  disturbed 
by  contentions  within  their  borders. 

At  one  time  when  trouble  arose  in  the 
"Primitive  Church"  messengers  were  sent 
to  Jerusalem  to  inquire  of  the  elders  con- 
cerning the  points  at  issue.  An  epistle  was 
prepared  and  sent  by  chosen  messengers 
who  were  to  tell  the  same  things  by  mouth. 
When  the  written  message  was  read  to  the 
people  where  the  controversy  existed,  they 
rejoiced  for  the  consolation. 

At  one  time  when  differences  existed  in 
one  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  two  written  messages  were  sent 
to  another  Yearly  Meeting,  which  after 
making  a  careful  examination  of  the  points 
at  issue  between  the  parties,  sent  to  each 
a  message  of  love  and  goodwill,  embodying 
their  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  existing 
differences.  How  this  good  counsel  was 
received  the  following  will  show.  One  of 
the  parties  said  in  part: — "It  is  painful 
to  perceive  how  far  the  honest  endeavors 
of  Friends  faithfully  to  uphold  and  maintain 
our  Christian  order  may  be  misunderstood. 
But  we  still  hope  that  the  restoring  influence 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  may  so  abound  as 
that  these  misunderstandings  may  be  recon- 
ciled." The  other  party  said: — "And  upon 
solid  deliberation,  it  appears  to  us  that  our 
Friends  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  have  been 
enabled  to  enter  into  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  momentous  subject,  to  obtain 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  transactions 
narrated,  and  favored  to  come  to  a  right 
conclusion  respecting  the  important  prin- 
ciples which  are  involved  therein."  Had 
both  parties  been  as  willing  to  receive  the 
message  of  love  and  goodwill  sent  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  referred  to,  as  were  those 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  doubtless  it  would 
have  brought  consolation. 

These  words  of  Samuel  Fothergill  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  seem 
to  have  a  bearing  upon  some  of  the  troubles 
I  that   have  come  to  our  Society.    "  Ye 
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stumble  at  the  light,  that  sacred  operation 
of  the  Divine  and  heavenly  light,  the  right- 
eousness and  wisdom  of  God  and  Christ 
which  is  the  true  light;  and  are  not  convinced 
of  your  own  unrighteousness  and  folly. 
This  was  the  unhappy  state  of  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel,  when  he  was  surrounded  with 
multitudes  of  prophets,  who  with  flattering 
suggestions,  spoke  smooth  things  to  him. 
They  told  him  he  might  go  and  prosper. 
He  approved  of  their  counsel,  and  their 
tidings  were  pleasing:  but  what  they  proph- 
esied to  him  were  lies;  those  wicked  ones 
that  he  consulted  were  very  many:  but  was 
there  no  other  prophet  in  Israel?  Yes,  there 
was  one  prophet  of  the  Lord's,  that  declared 
truth,  to  whom  the  God  the  Father  had 
given  the  Spirit  of  prophecy;  he  was  capable 
of  being  an  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  to  give  to  others  sound  counsel,  and 
not  to  flatter,  as  Ahab's  four  hundred 
prophets  did. 

"This  man  of  God,  when  he  came,  declared 
that  the  controversy  of  the  Most  High 
was  against  him;  this  was  displeasing  to 
Ahab,  and  when  Jehosaphat  inquired  after 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord's  he  replied,  'there 
is  yet  one,  but  I  hate  him;  for  he  doth  not 
prophesy  good  things  concerning  me.'    .  . 

"The  deceitful  counsel,  from  the  false 
prophets'  mouths,  was  believed  and  obeyed, 
while  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  though  telling 
truth,  was  rejected  and  abhorred.  '  I  hate 
him'  said  Ahab;  but  notwithstanding  this 
declaration,  he  delivers  his  message  from 
God,  however  contradictory  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  Ahab.  But  mark  the  consequence; 
he  ordered  them  to  commit  him  to  prison, 
and  to  feed  him  with  the  bread  of  affliction 
and  the  water  of  affliction,  till  he  should 
return  in  peace.  Oh,  remember  the  answer, 
with  trembling,  all  ye  wanton  aspirers,  who 
are  despising  the  counsel  of  God !  Remember, 
the  Lord  Almighty  and  his  commandments, 
and  those  by  whom  he  sends,  from  the  first 
morning  of  creation  unto  the  dawning  of  the 
day  of  eternity:  'If  thou  return  at  all  in 
peace'  (says  the  prophet)  thou  that  tramp- 
lest  on  the  word  of  God,  '  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken  by  me.' 

"And  it  is  most  unquestionably  true,  and 
justly  applicable  to  those  who  depart  from 
the  word  of  the  Lord;  they  can  never  return 
to  the  truth  and  inherit  peace,  unless  they 
feel  and  know  the  Divine  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  in  their  hearts.  For,  in 
how  transient  a  light  doth  profession  appear 
in  the  natural  man,  when  no  other  way  has 
been  cast  up  for  him;  and  a  profession, 
adapted  to  the  most  perfect  system  of 
religion,  will  do  nothing  for  us  in  a  day  that 
is  hastily  approaching,  without  the  power 
of  life  and  godliness  is  inherent  in  the  soul. 
Open  iniquity  has  slain  its  thousands,  but  this 
formality  hath  slain  its  tens  of  thousands." 

But  we  may  read  "They  shall  see  eye  to 
eye  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion." 
Surely  He  is  able  and  willing  on  his  part  to 
bring  Zion  when  we  are  ready  for  it. 

What  better  can  any  one  do  than  to  heed 
the  Scriptural  injunction  "  Pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will  send 
forth  laborers  into  his  harvest."  This  word 
ye  includes  everybody,  not  a  single  soul 
left  out. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tuskegee  Institute. 

In  the  Black  Belt  of  central,  southern, 
Alabama  may  be  found  three  thousand  acres 
of  land,  half  of  which  is  woodland  and  half 
under  scientific  cultivation. 

Connected  with  this  farm  is  a  community 
of  two  thousand  colored  people  who  con- 
stitute a  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

There  are  thirty-seven  industrial  divisions. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton was  called  by  a  far-sighted  ex-slave 
named  Adams,  to  come  to  Tuskegee. 

#Little  did  he  think  as  he  left  Hampton 
Institute  that  a  score  of  years  would  find  him 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  own  people  and  the  ultimate 
uplift  of  two  races.  Tuskegee  is  recognized 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a  model 
for  educational  methods  and  aims.  Prof. 
Bruce  in  his  lecture  on  Tuskegee  said:  "  In 
the  eighties  the  average  student  fled  farming 
as  though  it  were  the  pestilence;  but  now-a- 
days,  at  Tuskegee,  there  is  no  more  popular 
study  than  agriculture,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  teaching  have  invested 
it  with  high  educational  value."  ("From 
Servitude  to  Service.")  Upon  reaching  the 
campus  my  wife  and  I  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  their  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  shown  to  our  very  comfortable  room 
in  the  White-Memorial  Dormitory  for  girls. 

The  head  mistress  at  once  inquired  for 
John  and  Esther  Fowler  to  whom  she  had 
become  attached  during  their  visit  here,  a 
year  or  two  since.  Very  soon  we  were 
invited  to  meet  the  Principal  in  his  office. 

The  simplicity,  modesty  and  capacity  of 
our  host  impressed  us  from  the  first  and  he 
extended  to  us  a  very  cordial  invitation  to 
make  ourselves  entirely  at  home — directing 
our  guide  to  show  us  everything  about  the 
Institution. 

Right  here  it  may  be  well  to  say,  the  clean- 
liness and  good  order  everywhere  in  evidence 
made  us  feel  as  much  at  home  as  we  should 
in  any  of  our  own  schools.  No  tobacco  is 
allowed  among  the  students  and  we  neither 
saw  nor  smelled  it  during  the  five  days  we 
resided  there. 

At  Booker  Washington's  table  we  met 
with  some  of  his  best  helpers  and  we  can 
well  understand  why  he  is  called  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Negro  race,  for  no  one  could 
preside  at  their  Conferences  with  more  tact 
and  good  judgment.  He  has  grown  up  with 
his  people;  experienced  their  sorrows  and 
their  toils  and  always  insists  that  the  best 
results  of  their  freedom  must  be  worked  out 
by  themselves— through  self-discipline  and 
self-support. 

After  the  first  surprise  of  seeing  thirty 
large,  modern  brick  buildings  placed  to  good 
advantage  about  the  ample  campus — all  of 
which  have  been  built  by  the  boy  students — 
we  were  particularly  impressed  and  pleased 
by  the  business-like  manner  of  all  about  the 
Institution. 

The  students  stood  and  walked  and  talked 
in  marked  contrast  with  many  of  their  race 
and  we  could  but  notice  the  military  bearing 
of  the  boys  as  also  how  the  Principal  insisted 
upon  care  in  rising  quietly  and  walking 
gracefully,  upon  leaving  the  room. 


He  placed  in  our  hands  a  recent  contril  h 
tion  of  his  own  to  the  local  press — show  i 
how  the  tide  of  immigration  had  turned  f 
ward  Macon  County,  because  of  the  ip- 
proved  district  schools  throughout  tl|t 
county.  And  this  is  the  explanation  of  Is 
great  work  and  success.  He  has  produ/ld 
something  more  valuable,  for*  both  wrjie 
and  black,  than  can  be  found  in  other  cc|- 
munities  and  something  they  increasing 
feel  is  indispensable. 

Thus  he  is  solving  more  than  one  probhk. 
They  took  us  about  the  neighboring  fails 
and  we  visited  other  schools  in  the  vicinL 
of  Tuskegee  and  found  its  impress  whereir 
we  went,  both  indoors  and  out. 

School  teachers  had  model  living  root, 
bed-rooms  and  kitchens  under  their  cartlo 
which  the  parents  of  the  scholars  were  I- 
pected  to  come  once  a  week — to  a  dirA 
or  refreshments — when  their  own  childfti 
would  act  as  cooks  and  waiters. 

These  rooms  were  clean  and  attradle 
and  yet  quite  within  the  reach  of  the  averle 
farmer. 

Many  of  these  tillers  of  the  soil  were  taklg 
a  two-weeks  "Short  Course  in  Agricultur 
at  the  Institute  where  the  making  of  buiir 
and  cheese  and  the  bottling  of  milk  was  Uw 
explained,  and  Prof.  Carter's  success  In 
improving  the  cotton  plant,  to  several  tills 
its  former  yield,  exhibited.  The  trais 
buildings  are  well  equipped  and  evw 
student  at  the  Institute  must  put  in  halfls 
time  at  work  in  some  manual  department  ! 

The  night  schools  are  for  those  who  be 
working  their  way  through  the  Institute  ;|d 
are  obliged  to  devote  each  day  to  some  tel- 
nical  department,  and  in  these  everp 
schools  were  just  as  wide  awake  pupihis 
we  found  in  the  day  schools. 

The  boys  had  made  all  the  bricks  will 
were  used  in  the  various  buildings  and  fir 
output  was  credited  to  them  at  $8.6o  |r 
thousand,  while  the  Institution  was  charll 
at  the  same  price  when  they  were  usecli 
building.  1 

The  Dining  Hall,  finished  about  a  jw 
ago,  seats  two  thousand  in  one  room  ti& 
cost  $i  10,000.  It  also  has  an  auditor  m 
in  the  basement  where  some  two  thous  p 
five  hundred  assembled  on  two  or  tile 
occasions  during  the  five  days  which  ie 
spent  at  the  Institute.  The  first  of  t\m 
was  the  meeting  of  the  Colored  Mm 
Business  League  with  the  student  be  ft 
when  we  listened  to  the  personal  experiei  ps 
of  fifteen  members  of  the  Executive  Ci- 
mittee  of  this  League.  Twoof  them  had  c<K 
from  Boston  and  others  represented  sevp 
States  of  the  Union.  These  men  had  I' 
attained  success  in  commercial  life  and  gp 
excellent  advice  to  their  juniors.  If 
second  large  gathering  was  the  Farmp 
Conference  composed  of  one  thousand  eijp 
hundred  men  and  women  who  come  I  t 
annually,  to  compare  experiences,  in  wlft 
teachers  and  ministers  also  took  an  ac  'e 
part.  This  was  their  twentieth  succes:  'e 
Convention  and  Booker  T.  Washington  ■ 
master  of  ceremonies,  calling  upon  one  .m 
another  to  tell  how  they  had  made  farn  ig 
pay. 

He  gave  permission  to  any  one  in  « 
audience  to  cross  question  the  speaker  ;4 
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vould  do  the  same  himself — making  the 
liscussion  exceedingly  lively — so  the  five 
lours'  session  was  not  in  the  least  tedious. 

The  opening  speech  of  the  Chairman  is  so 
jiaracteristic  of  the  man  and  the  way  he 
eads  his  people  1  insert  a  portion  of  it. 

Negro  Lacks  Training. 

"During  slavery  he  had  no  home,  no 
amily,  no  children,  nothing  to  educate  him 
ip  to  a  system  of  responsibility,  where  he 
:ould  take  up  and  bear  equally  his  share  of 
he  burden  in  the  State.  But  even  worse 
han  this  for  his  life  of  today  he  had  no 
ndividual  responsibilities.  Poor  as  his 
:lothes  and  his  meals  might  have  been,  they 
vere  nevertheless  prepared  for  him,  and  all 
ie  had  to  do  was  to  rise  and  dress,  or  rise 
Iressed,  having  but  one  garment,  and  sit 
lown  and  eat.  It  was  the  same  with  all 
he  tools  and  implements  with  which  he  had 
o  work.  They  were  ready  to  his  hand  and 
ill  he  had  to  do,  like  the  mule  or  horses  he 
vorked  with,  was  to  follow  the  course  map- 
>ed  out  for  him.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
hat  the  average  American,  and  especially 
he  average  Southern  man,  does  not  appre- 
:iate  the  education  involved  in  these  little 
ind  apparently  insignificant  responsibilities. 
But  it  all  comes  painfully  to  the  surface  when 
:he  negro  is  put  out  to  manage  his  own 
iffairs.  1 1  exhibits  to  a  shocking  degree  how 
ieriously  in  need  the  negro  is  of  the  most 
:ommon  kind  of  training,  that  kind  of  train- 
ng  both  on  the  farms  and  in  the  home  which 
he  average  white  man  has  inherited  now  for 
nany  generations.  And  so  long  as  the  negro 
s  weak  in  this  regard,  so  long  will  every  form 
)f  industry  with  which  he  is  identified,  and 
specially  the  farms,  be  retarded. 

"In  other  words,  this  means  that  the 
legro  will  be  a  poor  farmer  and,  therefore, 
he  South  will  be  all  the  poorer  because  the 
iegro  occupies  such  a  large  farming  territory 
n  the  South,  unless  more  attention  is  given 
>y  the  States  to  educating  and  training  the 
iegro  farmers.  In  most  of  our  Southern 
itates,  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
ear  in  agricultural  colleges,  district  agri- 
ultural  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  lectures, 
nd  farming  demonstration  agents,  but  very 
ttle  money  is  spent  for  the  training  of  the 
egro  farmers  in  the  same  direction.  Some 
eople  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  white 
irmers  need  all  the  training  they  can  get  in 
irmers'  institutes,  in  agricultural  schools, 
[trough  lectures  and  otherwise,  but  the 
ame  class  of  people  seem  to  feel  that  the 
egro  farmer  is  born  into  the  world  with  so 
luch  natural  intelligence  that  he  can  suc- 
eed  in  farming  without  any  training  what- 
ver,  without  a  single  dollar  spent  for  his 
ducation. 

"This  is  all  a  mistake  and  it  is  a  short- 
ghted  policy.  No  matter  what  is  done, 
ie  negro  will  continue  for  any  number  of 
ears  to  occupy  one-fifth  of  the  land  in  the 
outh,  and  unless  the  negro  gets  the  most 
ut  of  this  soil  it  is  capable  of  producing,  it 
leans  that  the  South  will  send  its  money  to 
ie  West  to  purchase  corn,  to  purchase  pork, 
)  purchase  other  necessities  of  life,  which 
ie  negro  farmer  could  produce  at  home  and 
lerefore  help  to  keep  money  in  his  whole 
)unty  and  enrich  the  whole  South. 


"The  time  has  come  when,  in  my  opinion, 
the  white  citizens  of  trfe  South  should  realize 
that  a  very  liberal  policy  should  be  pursued 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  negro 
as  a  farmer.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  negro  farmer  will  get  the  best  results, 
and  succeed  without  having  any  money 
spent  on  him  to  make  him  a  more  successful 
farmer,  while  thousands  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  every  year  throughout  the  South  in  the 
education  of  the  white  farmers  

"One  of  the  special  objects  of  this  con- 
ference is  to  prepare  you  to  become  better 
farmers.  I  believe  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama would  do  well  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  holding  farmers'  institutes  and  pro- 
viding other  means  for  the  improvement  of 
negro  farmers." 

One  after  another  of  these  successful 
farmers  gave  in  their  experiences — J .  H .  Ross 
from  Georgia  said:  "1  have  one  thousand 
acres  of  land.  I  borrowed  three  dollars  to 
get  married  and  told  my  wife  next  day  if  we 
had  had  the  sense  of  an  owl — which  always 
selects  its  tree  and  lines  its  nest  before  it  goes 
abroad  to  find  a  mate — we  should  have 
gotten  a  home  first.  However  we  talked  the 
matter  over  and  made  up  our  minds  to  work, 
and  last  year  I  made  a  hundred  and  seventy 
bales  of  cotton,  worth  seventy-five  dollars 
a  bale.  We  eat  up  all  our  eggs  and  chickens 
and  kill  all  our  own  meat.  I  raise  my  own 
stock  and  have  grown  as  high  as  two  and 
one-third  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre  (more 
than  twice  the  average  yield)." 

J.  W.  Thomas  of  South  Carolina  said:  "  1 
came  all  the  way  here  to  tell  you  how  I  made 
farming  pay.  I  worked  for  myself  just  as 
I  worked  for  the  man  that  hired  me.  1 
worked  all  the  time.  I  raise  over  four  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  a  year.  Farming  will 
pay  if  the  farm  is  rightly  managed.  1  have 
been  offered  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
for  one  of  my  farms,  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres.  I  tried  to  become  a  preacher 
but  something  woke  me  up  in  the  night  and 
told  me  '  1  want  you  to  work  the  soil'  so  I 
call  myself  a  God-sent  farmer.  I  run  twenty- 
seven  plows  and  own  six  hundred  acres  of 
land.  1  get  my  help  largely  from  this  school. 
If  ever  you  hear  of  a  negro  succeeding  you 
may  be  sure  he  is  getting  along  all  right  with 
the  white  people." 

Mattie  Gardner  of  Alabama  reported  that 
she  made  poultry  raising  help  pay  for  her 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

W.  W.  Campbell,  son  of  a  former  slave 
owner,  and  President  of  the  Macon  County 
Bank,  in  Tuskegee,  congratulated  the  farm- 
ers to  whom  he  had  listened  and  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  all  present  to  value  time 
and  not  have  a  wrong  conception  of  freedom. 
Among  many  practical  suggestions  he  said: 
"Don't  buy  what  you  think  you  need  but 
what  you  know  you  need."  Don't  try  to 
spread  out  too  much;"  "  Don't  let  your  free- 
dom starve  you  to  death." 

John  A.  Rogers  of  Gainesville,  Ala.,  an 
ex-State  Senator,  also  spoke  eloquently  and 
encouragingly. 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
some  of  these  whites  of  the  master  class  and 
found  their  attitude  toward  the  colored  man 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  poor 
whites.    Indeed  we  felt  it  to  be  a  liberal 


education  to  associate  first  of  all  with  the 
colored  man  as  he  is  represented  at  Tuskegee 
and  Kowaliga,  thirty  miles  north  of  this 
Institute,  and  Fort  Valley,  Ga.  and  then  to 
get  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  feel  they 
belong  to  'the  superior  race."  We  have 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  prejudice 
that  exists  pretty  generally  through  the 
South  toward  the  colored  man — as  "In 
all  nations  (races),  kindreds,  tongues  and 
peoples  those  that  serve  God  and  work 
righteousness  are  accepted  of  Him."  In- 
telligence, a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
character  must  always  determine  the  merits 
of  any  man  or  race,  and  not  the  color  of  his 
skin  or  his  inheritance. 

Joseph  Elkinton. 
Orlando,  Fla.,  Firs!  Month  31,  1911. 


The  Value  of  Time. 

In  business  circles,  time  is  valued  as 
money.  In  worldly  society  it  is  valued  for 
its  measure  of  pleasure.  To  the  philan- 
thropist, time  represents  sustained  oppor- 
tunity and  increasing  obligation  to  do  good. 
To  the  Christian  worker  it  means  a  call  for 
personal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
as  unfolded  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The 
real  value  of  time  cannot  be  expressed  in 
dollars  and  cents,  neither  can  it  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cup  of  pleasure.  Time  used 
for  getting  money,  for  money's  sake  or  for 
gratifying  a  thirst  for  sinful  pleasure,  is 
time  wasted.  The  real  value  of  days  and 
years  is  not  to  be  measured  by  duration,  nor 
by  the  commercial  standard,  nor  by  the 
dizzy  whirl  of  pleasure,  but  by  its  measure 
of  opportunity  for  self-improvement  and  for 
doing  good  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master  and 
for  his  sake. 

Time  represents  place  and  period  for  mak- 
ing character  and  building  one's  self  up  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  without 
which  no  one  shall  see  God.  This  is  man's 
first  duty,  because  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  meet  the  end  of  his  being.  He 
who  makes  money  or  sinful  pleasure  his 
chief  concern,  cheats  himself  and  dishonors 
his  Maker.  It  is  plainly  the  will  of  God  that 
his  people  should  inherit  the  earth.  But 
when  the  love  of  money  takes  the  place  of 
love  to  God,  the  Divine  order  is  reversed, 
for  He  has  put  the  "  Kingdom  of  Righteous- 
ness" first.  Putting  first  things  first  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  a  happy  and  God-pleasing  life. 

We  cannot  work  out  a  desirable  destiny 
unless  we  follow  God's  order  of  things.  To 
put  self  first,  means  to  get  the  worst  instead 
of  the  best  as  the  fruit  of  our  doings.  The 
real  prayer  life  alone  leads  up  to  the  wealth 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  good  which  God 
has  provided  as  the  heritage  of  the  days 
allotted  to  us  here.  Except  our  time  and 
strength  be  consecrated  and  devoted  to  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  as  our  chief  concern, 
then  the  fuller  our  days,  the  greater  our 
condemnation,  for  "  to  whom  much  is  given, 
of  him  shall  much  be  required."  We  speak 
of  our  stewardship  as  to  the  use  of  money, 
but  that  stewardship  applies  to  the  length  of 
days  allotted  to  us,  as  well  as  to  anything 
else.  Time  and  talent  must  be  accounted 
for  some  time,  somewhere,  by  God's  own 
standard  of  judgment.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  that  tribunal. — Selected. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


ONE  LIFE  TO  LIVE. 
I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again, 
But  far  beyond  earth's  where  and  when 
May  I  look  back  along  a  road 
Where  on  both  sides  good  seeds  I  sowed. 

I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
May  wisdom  guide  my  tongue  and  pen, 
And  love  be  mine  that  so  I  may 
Plant  roses  all  along  the  way. 

I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
May  I  be  courteous  to  men, 
Faithful  to  friends,  true  to  my  God, 
A  fragrance  on  the  path  I  trod. 

Selected. 


"Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal."— W.  A. 
Battle,  President  of  Okolona  Industrial 
College,  Mississippi,  a  college  for  colored 
youth,  recently  delivered  the  following 
"Chapel  Talk"  to  the  students.  Such 
practical  lessons  on  honesty  are  needed  by 
many  white  as  well  as  colored  persons. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  Before  this 
voice  was  heard  from  the  mount  it  was 
already  intelligible  to  the  understanding  of 
the  human  family.  No  one  ever  argued  the 
affirmative  of  this  Commandment;  but 
there  are  those  who  debate  whether  this  or 
that  is  stealing.  But  1  shall  lose  little  time 
in  discussing  the  higher  technicalities  of 
stealing,  nor  can  space  be  given  in  this  talk 
to  notorious  rogues  of  today  in  other  races. 
Let  us  rather  start  at  home,  with  the  petit 
pilferer,  and  with  the  heartless,  down-right 
stealing  in  our  own  race.  For  after  sub- 
tracting all  our  men  of  fame  and  those  of 
letters,  after  subtracting  all  our  men  of 
wealth,  after  subtracting  thousands  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  race  in  ordinary 
life,  who  would  perish  before  they  would 
steal  and  who  spurn  the  very  association 
they  must  constantly  have  with  rogues, 
there  are  still  entirely  too  many  of  our  people 
who  will  actually  steal  one  thing  or  another. 

You  are  to  go  out  and  teach  against  all 
sorts  of  stealing.  There  are  those  who  will 
not  put  the  stealing  of  a  watermelon  and  a 
cow  on  par,  but  they  are  the  same.  If  you 
are  riding  on  train  or  street  car  are  you  glad 
or  sorry  when  the  conductor  over-looks  you? 
Call  the  conductor;  pay  your  fare,  or  you 
are  stealing  from  the  railroad  company. 
When  you  are  employed,  every  ten  minutes 
taken  from  your  job  without  your  employ- 
er's knowledge  and  consent,  all  half-hearted 
work  during  the  work  hours,  is  downright 
stealing,  and  of  the  sort  that  is  not  surpassed 
by  the  horse  thief.  Give  an  honest  day's 
work  or  resign  your  job;  don't  steal  time. 

Students  often  think  lightly  Of  stealing 
time  from  their  parents,  and  those  who  help 
to  provide  means  of  education  for  them.  So, 
too,  gossiping,  saying  unfair  things  about 
each  other,  is  filching  and  robbing  your 
fellows  with  no  gain  at  all  to  the  robber. 

There  is  another  set  of  rogues  who  wont 
discriminate  between  the  things  they  find 
and  the  things  they  earn.  For  example, 
if  you  lose  your  purse  with  twenty-five 
dollars  in  it,  just  as  soon  as  this  sort  of  rogue 
happens  to  pick  it  up  it  becomes  his.  No 
effort  is  made  to  find  the  owner  of  the  purse. 
You  may  advertise  through  the  papers  for 
your  lost  purse,  but  this  rogue  keeps  silent. 


The  terrific  thunder  peal  from  Sinai,  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  is  not  silent;  it  is  as  clear 
as  when  uttered. 

Although  petit  as  some  may  look  at  it,  the 
stealing  of  small  bits  of  wood,  coal,  cold  food, 
etc.,  is  as  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  a 
people  as  grand  larceny.  "Picking  up" 
this  or  that  little  thing  where  one  works  is 
stealing.  We  should  be  manly  enough  to 
ask  for  it  or  manly  enough  to  let  it  alone. 
As  a  race  we  have  suffered  greatly  on  account 
of  those  who  are  as  much  opposed  to  break- 
ing into  a  house  or  stealing  a  bale  of  cotton 
as  anybody,  and  yet  the  same  persons  will 
"pick  up  little  things"  as  they  start  home 
from  work.  To  my  mind  this  is  the  very 
worst  sort  of  stealing;  for  it  is  constant, 
while  grand  larceny  is  always  intermittent. 

If  a  clerk,  in  a  bank,  store  or  post  office, 
should  make  a  mistake  and  hand  you  more 
"change"  than  is  due  you,  are  you  going  to 
congratulate  yourself  and  hurry  out  or  will 
you  hand  back  the  change?  If  your  sense 
of  honesty  or  honor  will  prompt  you  to  do 
the  latter  you  will  not  be  the  poorer  for  it. 
Indeed  our  religion  is  vain  if  it  is  the  sort 
that  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  little  change 
out  of  a  dollar. 


"The  Just  for  the  Unjust." — I  was  on 
the  deck  of  a  large  steamer  crossing  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  homeward  bound  from  Gibraltar, 
and  got  into  conversation  with  one  of  the 
sailors.  "Where  are  you  bound  for  when 
we  get  to  London?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind,"  said  he;  "my  friends  are  all  in  New 
York,  and  my  father  sent  me  a  letter  the 
other  day,  saying  I  had  knocked  about 
quite  long  enough  now,  and  he  would  be  glad 
if  I  would  come  home  to  him." 

"Ah,  then,"  1  said,  "your  father  loves 
you." 

"Yes,  I  should  think  he  does;  he  always 
did,  and  he  always  will." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "my  Father,  who  has 
always  loved  me,  who  loves  me,  and  will 
love  me  for  eternity,  has  sent  me  a  letter 
telling  me  He  will  be  glad  to  have  me  home." 

"Where  is  your  home?"  said  my  com- 
panion, looking  puzzled. 

"  Heaven  is  my  home,  my  eternal  home, 
and  God  is  my  Father.  He  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  make  the  way  home  clear 
for  me.  How  are  you  going  to  get  home  to 
your  father  in  New  York?" 

"Why,"  said  he,  "there  is  only  the  one 
way  for  me  to  do  that,  and  I  must  pay  my 
fare,  or  work  my  passage." 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "there  is  the  difference;  I 
have  not  got  to  pay  my  fare,  or  work  my 
passage,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  done 
both.  He  died  on  Calvary,  that  the  way 
might  be  opened  for  me  into  the  presence 
of  his  Father,  and  He  paid  the  debt  I  owed 
for  sin;  and  He  says,  '1  am  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life:  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father,  but  by  Me.'  What  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

"  Of  what?  "  he  asked. 

"Of  what  Christ  did  on  Calvary  in  dying, 
'  the  just  for  the  unjust,'  to  bring  us  to  God." 

"What?"  said  he;  "I  have  been  unjust, 
and  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Christ  died 
for  unjust  men  like  me?" 
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"No,  I  do  not  tell  you  such  a  wonde 
truth,  but  God  says  it.    .    .  ." 

"  Died —  the  just  for  the  unjust — to  b 
us  to  God,"  he  whispered,  as  if  ponde|hg 
the  words ;  "  that  sounds  strange ! " 

"Yes,  it  does  sound  strange,  my  frit 
but  it  is  true  as  God's  throne  in  hea' 
Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  big 
us  to  God — wondrous,  but  precious  ti 
for  the  soul,  taught  by  God,  and  for  u|c 
believe." — J.  G.,  in  Rose  of  Sharon. 

For  "  The  Frien 

Divine  Guidance  and  the  Ministry. 
In  The  Friend  for  Second  Month  |h, 
191 1,  three  questions  are  asked  and  Frit  is 
are  encouraged  to  contribute  toward  tlii 
answer.  The  questions  are  (1)  Why  re 
there  so  many  meetings  without  minister 
(2)  Why  are  there  so  relatively  few  wop 
Friends  in  the  ministry?  (3)  What  caibe 
done  to  encourage  younger  Friends  to  w;lh 
for  an  intimation  of  duty,  and  to  obe^lt, 
when  felt? 

The  second  question  can  be  dismisld, 
because  on  page  255  of  the  same  issue, Be 
information  is  given  that  of  the  forty 
isters  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  twenty-io 
are  men  and  eighteen  are  women,  lis 
would  indicate  a  healthy  and  normal 
portion.  The  third  question  bears  upoi|r 
important  subject,  but  I  do  not  wisir 
discuss  it  now.  It  is  toward  the  answe 
the  first  question  that  I  should  like  to  ra 
a  small  contribution.  There  are  doub 
many  reasons  for  our  lack  of  ministers 
I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  exclude  ot 
because  1  speak  of  one.  This  one,  howefc 
seems  to  me  fundamental  and  I  shoulAe 
glad  to  contribute  toward  a  general  consilr- 
ation  of  it  among  our  members.  It  is  Is. 
I  suspect  that  for  at  least  one  hundred  >|rs 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  lilg 
according  to  a  man-made  theory  of  Di;ne 
guidance.  Our  premises  has  been  true,  iz: 
God  guides  the  children  of  men.  The  C  Ib- 
tian  Church  throughout  the  centuries  tas 
testified  to  that.  But  we  have  gone  0  10 
say, — if  God  guides  men,  he  must  gjde 
them  in  this  particular  manner  and  ifiy 
man  is  not  guided  in  this  particular  fasljHi, 
he  is  not  guided  by  God.  Perhaps  I  in 
make  my  meaning  plainer  by  an  illustra  >n 
Not  so  long  ago  Christians  were  sayingid 
saying  truly,  "  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  sj 
ual  truth  that  we  find  in  like  measure  i 
other  literature.  It  is  inspired  of  G 
Then  they  went  on  to  say  "  If  God  insj 
the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Biblel 
must  have  inspired  them  in  this  one  #. 
He  must  have  sent  his  messages  thrcBi 
them  as  passive  instruments,  as  a  telegram 
sends  his  message  over  the  wires.  §e 
authors  themselves  had  no  part  in  le 
message.  They  were  but  passive,  rnecfc 
ical  transmitters."  It  is  only  recently  |§t 
the  Church  has  found  out  its  mistake. (It 
believes  as  earnestly  as  of  old  that  the  f 
is  inspired  by  God,  but  it  has  set  itse 
learn  the  Divine  and  not  the  human 
ception  of  inspiration.  And  what  is 
result?  We  have  a  new  Bible  nearer,  1 
helpful  to  us  than  ever  in  the  past, 
men  of  old  who  were  moved  by  the  1 
Ghost  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
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jives,  conditioned  by  their  own  personal- 
lies  and  by  the  age  in  which  each  lived, 
'hey  were  real  men  and  women,  full  of  de- 
;cts  and  limitations  but  (strange  as  it  seems 
j  human  understanding)  all  the  better 
tted  to  speak  God's  messages  to  the  men 
f  their  own  time  because  truly  one  with 
hem.  As  the  Church  is  reconsidering  its 
Dnception  of  Biblical  inspiration  and  is 
:arning  not  what  men  think  inspiration 
ught  to  be,  but  how  God  does  really  inspire, 
d  I  would  have  our  Yearly  Meeting  recon- 
der  its  conception  of  the  method  of  Divine 
uidance.  That  God  does  lead  men  is  a 
ict  and  not  a  theory.  Let  us  seek  the  facts 
bout  the  ways  in  which  He  guides  and  leads 
nd  teaches  men.  Let  us  make  a  careful 
nd  widespread  study  of  the  manner  in 
'hich  eminent  Christians  of  all  kinds  are 
ctually  led  and  then  let  us  make  our  prac- 
ce  square  with  the  facts.  Let  us  live  in 
armony  with  the  laws  according  to  which 
ur  Heavenly  Father  does  guide  us  and  not 
ccording  to  the  way  we  think  he  ought  to 
aide  us.  He  knows  best. 
Are  there  men  and  women  among  us  who 
ave  been  called  to  the  ministry  and  have 
tiled  to  obey  the  call,  not  through  unfaith- 
llness  but  through  ignorance,  because  the 
ill  did  not  come  to  them  in  the  manner 
ley  had  been  taught  to  expect? 

Anna  Rhoads  Ladd. 


Love  for  the  Brethren. — It  is  easy 
lough  to  love  some  people — people  with 
steslikeours,  people  who  belong  to'  our  set," 
;ople  who  are  particularly  kind  to  us;  but 
at  is  not  the  way  Christ  wants  us  to  live 
id  to  love.  True  Christian  fellowship  takes 
I  the  followers  of  our  Lord,  all  who  bear  his 
ime;  we  are  to  be  known  as  disciples  by  our 
ve  one  for  another.  It  requires  grace  to 
ve  all  Christians;  we  must  have  the  love 
God  in  our  hearts  before  we  can  do  it; 
;  must  be  close  to  Christ  before  we  can 
close  to  each  other;  we  must  cultivate  the 
oughts  and  feelings  of  the  brotherhood 
at  is  in  Christ.  The  humblest  believer  is 
r  brother;  because  he  is  a  Christian,  we 
e  one  in  Christ. 


Cheered  by  the  presence  of  God,  I  will 
i  at  each  moment,  without  anxiety,  accord- 
g  to  the  strength  which  He  shall  give  me, 
e  work  that  his  providence  assigns  me, 
will  leave  the  rest  without  concern;  it  is 
it  my  affair. — Fenelon. 


Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

eetings  Next  Week,  (Second  Month  26th  to 

Third  Month  4th): 
Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Second  Month 

28th,  at  10  a.  m. 
3Nthly  Meetings: 

Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Second 
Month  26th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Second 
Month  27th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Concord,  at  Concord ville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Sec- 
ond Month  28th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Second  Month  28th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

3alem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Third  Month  1st,  at 
10.30  a.-m. 

^bington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Third 
Month  1st,  at  10.15  a.  m. 


Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Third  Month  1st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month 

2nd,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  Larger  Body. — New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  proposes  to  celebrate  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  origin  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Sixth  Month,  this  year,  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  present. 
Signed. 

Walter  S.  Meader,  Clerk. 
Gonic,  N.  H.,  Second  Mo.  1,  1911. 


Coatesville  Friends  expect  to  hold  the  first 
meeting  in  their  new  meeting-house  next  First-day, 
the  26th  instant,  at  the  usual  hour — 10  A.  M. 
Friends  desiring  to  attend  can  best  reach  the  house 
by  leaving  the  steam  cars  at  Downingtown  and 
taking  the  trolley  from  there,  getting  off  in  Coates- 
ville at  Sixth  Avenue,  on  which  the  meeting-house 
is  located  one  square  north  of  the  trolley. 

In  the  women's  business  meeting,  at  the  late  Con- 
cord Quarterly  Meeting,  the  answers  to  the  new 
Queries  created  much  interest,  the  wording  seeming 
to  express  the  condition  of  the  meeting  in  a  particu- 
larly lively  way.  Following  these,  some  special 
points  were  brought  strongly  before  us,  the  wish 
being  expressed  that  another  year  might  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  report  on  the  attend- 
ance of  our  mid-week  meetings,  feeling  that  a  bless- 
ing would  follow  such  a  change. 

We  were  encouraged  to  improve  all  our  talents, 
whether  in  domestic  life  or  for  the  good  of  the  church, 
and  that  we  should  be  careful  in  our  conversation 
that  it  should  in  no  way  reflect  on  others. 

We  were  cheered  by  the  company  of  Esther 
Fowler,  who  had  a  lively  concern  that  we  should  be 
faithful  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  our 
society. 

Although  the  session  was  long,  the  interest  seemed 
to  be  well  maintained  to  the  close. 


A  Public  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship,  to 
which  all  are  invited,  including  the  children,  has 
been  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  meeting-house  at 
Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  next  First- 
day  afternoon,  the  26th  instant,  at  three  o'clock. 
This  appointment  is  at  the  request  of  C.  Virginia 
Sellew, .  whose  minute  from  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  for  religious  service  calls  for  such  a  meeting. 

The  adoption  of  the  pastoral  system  is  the  most 
radical  change  that  has  come  in  the  operations  of 
the  Quaker  Church.  It  was  so  radical  that  neither 
the  Church  nor  the  ministry  were  prepared  for  it. 
Such  changes  require  years  for  proper  development. 
Many  of  us  accepted  it  with  great  reluctance  and 
not  without  some  sadness.  It  was  such  a  severe 
innovation  and  break  of  long  established  views  held 
so  dear  that  many  have  not  yet  accepted  it  and  are 
out  of  unity  and  working  harmony  with  the  system. 
Such  divisions  weaken  the  strength  of  any  Church, 
and  are  to  be  deplored.  To  me  personally  the  pas- 
toral system  in  the  Friends'  Church  was  a  sad  blow 
to  the  beautiful  ideal  of  a  free  gospel  and  ministry 
guided  by  the  Divine  hand. — O.  N.  Huff,  M.  D., 
in  American  Friend. 


Caln  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Downing- 
town, Pa.,  last  Sixth-day,  the  17th  instant,  was 
attended  by  about  the  usual  number  of  its  members 
and  by  several  visiting  Friends,  including  six  min- 
isters and  elders.  Nathaniel  B.  Jones  revived  the 
querj',  "What  went  ye  out  to  see?  a  prophet?  and 
reminded  us  that  a  Greater  than  a  prophet  was  here. 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  many  had  come  there 
to  meet  Him,  our  Saviour,  and  that  such  would  find 
Him  present  to  heal  their  spiritual  maladies.  Eli 
H.  Harvey  gave  utterance  to  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, "Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men."  He  reminded  us  thai  it  was  helpful  to 
recall  the  experiences  of  the  past ,  The  dealings  of 
the  Lord  with  Israel  in  bringing  t  hem  out  from  Egypt, 
and  leading  them  through  the  desert  by  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  of  fire,  should  incite  us  to  faithfulness 
and  inspire  us  with  fresh  courage.  Esther  Fowler, 
from  Ohio,  recalled  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  j 
with  t ho  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  Well.  She  ! 
concluded  her  communication  with  a  testimony  to  ( 


that  faith  which  enables  us  to  bear  all  the  trials  and 
bereavements  of  life  and  gives  victory  over  all 
enemies,  even  the  last  enemy,  death. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  trans- 
acted in  the  second  meeting,  it  was  concluded  to 
hold  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  Fifth 
Month,  at  Coatesville  in  the  new  meeting-house. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Walter  L.  Moore  and  Mary  M.  Cow  peri  hwaite, 
members  of  the  Westtown  Committee,  were  at  the 
School  last  First-day.  The  former  had  vocal  service 
in  the  meeting  for  worship  in  the  morning. 

"The  Revival  of  Puhlic  Conscience,"  w  as  i  In- 
subject  of  an  interesting  address  to  the  boys  last 
First-day  evening  by  Samuel  H.  Brown,  while 
Richard  C.  Brown  spoke  to  the  girls  on  "Our 
Bible." 

Morris  E.  Leeds  entertained  the  School  on  t In- 
evening  of  the  17th  inst.  with  a  lecture  on  "The 
Gyroscope  Car."  The  explanation  of  the  curious 
action  of  the  gyroscope  was  presented  very  clearly, 
and  the  exhibition  of  gyroscopes  and  of  a  little 
gyroscope  car,  added  greatly  to  the  interest. 
'  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Union,  the  members 
and  invited  guests  were  entertained  by  an  illustrated 
lecture  by  Henry  R.  Rose,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  "  \\  i  i  h 
Longfellow  in  the  Evangeline  Country." 

The  ninth  annual  elocution  contest  held  under  the 
auspices  of  "The  Weston,"  took  place  last  Sev<  nth- 
day  evening  with  a  large  attendance  of  the  friends 
of  the  School.  The  speakers  and  their  selections 
were  as  follows:  Frederick  C.  Buffum,  Jr.,  "The 
Traditions  of  Massachusetts;"  Ruth  F.  Carol,  se- 
lections from  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake;"  Mary 
Palmer,  "Lancelot  and  Elaine;"  Frederick  T. 
Hollowell,  selection  from  "Webster's  Bunker  Hill 
Address;"  Elizabeth  L.  Hartshorne,  "The  Rhyme 
of  the  Duchess  May;"  Joseph  E.  Staiger,  "The 
Broomstick  Train;"  Marian  C.  Embree,  "Horatius 
at  the  Bridge;"  George  D.  Wood,  selection  from 
"The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations;"  Helen  P.  Cooper, 
selection  from  a  translation  of  Siegfried;  Donald 
B.  Van  Hollen,  "Speech  of  Robert  Emmett."  The 
judges  were:  William  B.  Bell,  Harriet  Baily  Buckley, 
and  R.  Warren  Barrett,  who  gave  first  places  for 
girls  and  boys  respectively  to  Helen  P.  Cooper  and 
Frederick  T.  Hallowell,  and  second  places  to  Eliza- 
beth L.  Hartshorne  and  Joseph  E.  Staiger. 


Report  to  Westtown  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Old  Westtown  Records  report 
that  their  labors  have  been  continued  and  that  the 
situation  is  as  follows: 

1  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Committee,  of  the 
Acting  Committee  and  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction are  complete. 

2  There  are  various  books  and  loose  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

3  The  Minute  Books  of  the  Committee  of  Six 
previous  to  1890  are  missing,  though  scattered  min- 
utes of  this  Committee,  beginning  about  1882,  are 
in  the  collection.  This  Committee  was  instituted 
in  1867  as  the  Committee  of  Four.  Also,  no  Min- 
utes of  the  Household  Committee,  instituted  in  1S68, 
have  been  found  previous  to  1882. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  these  va- 
cancies. 

4  The  Treasurer's  Reports  from  1795  to  1S68 
are  on  hand  except  one  volume,  1S16-1822;  also 
many  loose  papers  from  the  Treasurer's  Accounts, 
probably  duplicated  in  the  Treasurers'  Books. 

5  Piles  of  loose  financial  papers,  as  receipts, 
checks,  and  small  books  of  accounts,  have  been 
grouped  according  to  kind,  so  that  a  financial  ex- 
port can  pass  upon  their  value  with  more  readiness. 

6  Old  letters  and  other  papers  of  historical  in- 
terest have  been  grouped  according  to  dale.  Under 
the  care  of  Win.  B.  Harvey,  the  most  entertaining 
of  those  arc  being  mounted  by  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Literary  Union  in  books  provided  by 
that  Committee. 

7  Labels  have  been  fastened  on  the  several  shelves 
in  the  safe  at  Westtown,  where  the  old  records  have 
been  placed. 

8  The  Committee  anticipate  the  conclusion  of 
their  work  in  the  near  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Susanna  S.  Kite. 
Ann  Sharpless. 
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Gathered  Notes. 

There  is  great  need  of  firm  faith  in  God  and  the 
supernatural  in  this  day  when  so  many  phases  of  un- 
belief, so  many  false  isms  and  doctrines,  are  being 
promulgated.  Faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Saviour  of  men,  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  baptizer  and  comforter  of  surrendered  hearts, 
faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  written  revelation  of 
God's  will,  is  essential  if  we  would  keep  free  from 
error  and  live  successful  Christian  lives. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  question  the  supernat- 
ural will  soon  find  themselves  in  the  dark,  with  vain 
questionings  and  futile  explanations.  How  much 
more  satisfactory  the  attitude  of  the  devout  Chris- 
tian, who  leaves  the  unexplainable  to  God  and  who 
sees  in  the  material  world,  in  history  and  in  daily 
providences,  the  wisdom,  power  and  love  of  an 
infinite  Heavenly  Father.  To  such  a  person  all 
things  are  supernatural — the  investigations  of 
science  do  not  alarm,  nor  the  positive  statements  of 
hostile  scepticism  affright.  Through  faith  he  appre- 
hends the  spiritual  realities  and  rests  assured  in  the 
knowledge  of  sins  forgiven  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  obtained. — Friends'  Messenger. 


The  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ. — The 
inner  life  of  a  Church  is  dependent  upon,  and  to  be 
measured  by,  its  power  of  evangelization.  That 
is  its  raison  d'etre,  its  justification,  its  purpose.  It 
has  no  other  business,  primarily;  all  else  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  is  subsidiary  to  this,  is  ancillary  and 
auxiliary  to  it,  is  the  machinery  by  which  we  secure 
it.  We  say  that  a  Church  has  the  duty  of  instilling 
reverance,  of  encouraging  worship,  of  education  and 
edification.  Yes,  most  assuredly,  all  these  and  many 
other  things,  but  primarily  its  business  is  surely  to 
embody  the  Evangel,  to  proclaim  it,  to  reveal  it,  to 
bind  together  the  believers  in  it,  and  build  them  up 
mentally,  morally,  spiritually  in  the  faith  of  the 
Evangel  and  its  purpose  in  human  history.  That 
is  what  the  Church  was  sent  to  dp,  that  was,  in  short, 
its  mission. — Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — In  commenting  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  President  Taft 
lately  declared  in  a  session  of  the  Pan-American 
Commercial  Conference  that  the  promotion  of  com- 
mercial relations  necessarily  brings  about  a  closer 
political  and  social  relationship  between  nations,  and 
"makes  less  likely  the  hostility  and  hard  feeling 
that  are  likely  to  lead  to  war."  "  I  have  no  doubt," 
added  the  President,  "that  as  commercial  relations 
become  wider  and  The  Hague  Tribunal's  purpose 
in  preventing  war  becomes  better  understood,  the 
union  of  all  countries  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  be 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  what  can  be 
done  by  an  international  union  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  peace."  The  McCall  bill  to  carry  into 
effect  this  agreenemt  with  Canada  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  221  to  92. 

A  despatch  of  the  15th  from  Washington  says  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  today  took  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  importation  of  tea  that  will  affect  half 
of  the  crop,  or  about  50,000,000  pounds,  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States.  All  tea  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  Fifth  Month  1,  1911, 
must  be  pure  tea.  All  colored  or  faced  tea,  now 
about  half  the  entire  crop,  will  be  barred  from  entry 
into  the  country.  This  means  that  the  tea  produc- 
ers of  Japan,  China,  India  and  Ceylon  must  modify 
their  methods  of  curing  tea  leaves  and  avoid  any 
process  that  produces  anything  but  the  natural  leaf. 
Even  the  slightest  coloring  will  suffice  to  bar  the 
product. 

On  the  15th  instant,  the  bill  looking  to  the  creation 
of  national  forest  reserves  in  the  White  Mountains 
and  the  Southern  Appalachians  passed  the  Senate 
after  many  years  of  delay,  the  vote  standing  57  to  9. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
session,  and  as  it  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  without 
change,  it  lacks  only  the  signature  of  the  President 
to  elevate  it  into  a  statute. 

Three  bills  have  lately  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  urging  the  extension 
of  the  right  to  vote  to  women.  It  is  stated  that  in 
effect  the  three  bills  are  virtually  identical.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  resolutions  to  amend  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Constitution.  The  first  section  of  the 
article  is  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  every  citizen, 
male  or  female,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  possess- 
ing certain  qualifications,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 


at  all  elections,  subject,  however,  to  such  laws  re- 
quiring and  regulating  the  registration  of  electors 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  direct. 

A  tabulated  compilation,  issued  by  Bradstreet's, 
shows  that  there  is  a  decline  in  the  wholesale  prices 
of  106  commodities  which  vitally  affect  the  cost  of 
living,  including  breadstuffs,  five  stock,  provisions, 
groceries,  fruits,  leather,  textiles,  metals,  coal,  coke, 
mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  naval  stores,  building 
materials,  drugs  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  trade. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Maine  has  passed 
a  resolution  resubmitting  to  the  people  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  vote  was  105  to  40, 
which  was  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority.  The  resolution  already  had  passed  the 
Senate. 

There  are  at  present  14,618,761  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  1911  Wiltzius 
official  Catholic  Directory.  The  figure  given  does 
not  include  the  Catholics  in  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rica  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  for  if  these  were  added 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  would  be  nearly 
23,000,000.  Of  these  there  are  in  New  York, 
2,758,171;  Pennsylvania,  1,527,239;  Illinois,  1,446,- 
400;  Massachusetts,  1,380,921;  Ohio,  694,271; 
Louisiana,  557,431. 

Millions  of  seventeen-year  locusts  are  expected 
to  swarm  in  this  city  and  adjacent  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  this 
spring,  according  to  Government  authorities  and 
those  familiar  with  the  subject  of  entomology.  The 
last  visitation  of  the  cicada  was  in  1894.  "We  are 
practically  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  that  will  be 
covered  by  one  of  the  broods,"  said  Dr.  Henry 
Skinner,  curator  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
"The  locusts  will  be  most  plentiful  in  New  Jersey, 
where  they  are  reported  in  great  numbers  in  every 
county  of  the  State  on  each  appearance." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Packing  Com- 
pany is  reported  to  have  stated  lately  in  Chicago, 
that  there  are  today  in  storage  in  the  United  States 
60,000,000  pounds  of  surplus  frozen  butter.  It  was 
held  with  the  expectation  of  making  the  consumer 
pay  forty  to  forty-five  cents  per  pound.  More  than 
50,000  cases  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  which  are  usually 
consumed  before  this  time  of  the  year  are  still  unsold. 

Near  Los  Angeles,  California,  a  trolley  line  has 
lately  been  started  on  an  ordinary  road,  without 
using  iron  rails.  Arms  extending  up  from  the  car 
are  so  jointed  that  the  car  can  move  ten  feet  away 
from  the  trolley  wires.  In  this  way  the  car  can 
turn  out  for  other  vehicles  on  the  route,  and  still 
keep  going  ahead.  A  service  of  this  sort  can  be  put 
in  along  country  roads  where  it  would  not  pay  to 
build  a  regular  trolley  line,  and  is  said  to  be  more  re- 
liable and  economical  than  horse-drawn  wagons. 

A  despatch  from  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  of  the  13th, 
says  Pearl  Morris  has  been  awarded  a  verdict  of 
$15,000  damages  against  the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg 
Railroad  Company,  which  permitted  three  negro 
bishops  to  ride  in  the  same  sleeping  car  with  her. 
Her  suit  has  been  one  of  the  most  novel  on  record. 
She  claimed  damages  in  the  sum  of  $25,000.  The 
company's  defense  was  that  the  negro  bishops  had 
come  here  from  Washington,  riding  in  a  sleeper,  and 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  accommodations 
on  the  return,  hence  the  sale  of  the  berths  to  them. 
The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court,  and  if  the  lower  court's  judgment  should  be 
affirmed  the  railroad  will  carry  the  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  order  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent on  which  the  railroads  may  figure  in  the  future 
as  to  carrying  negro  passengers  in  the  same  sleeping 
car  with  whites. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  in  this  city  a 
branch  of  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League. 
The  aim  of  which  is  to  preserve  for  this  country  the 
benefits  of  immigration,  while  keeping  out  the  un- 
desirables. It  is  intended  to  organize  in  each  large 
city  a  committee  composed  of  representative  men. 
Their  work  is  to  procure  proper  legislation  on  im- 
migration and  to  oppose  all  improper  legislation. 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  number  of  a  magazine  entitled 
Philadelphia  that  the  Letitia  House,  built  in  1683, 
was  the  first  brick  home  in  Philadelphia,  the  home 
of  the  Founder,  William  Penn,  and  is  still  one  of 
Philadelphia's  335,752  homes.  The  statistics  given 
in  a  review  of  the  subject  set  forth  that  in  1744  there 
were  in  the  city  1500  dwellings,  housing  13,000 
inhabitants,  or  8.6  individuals  to  the  home,  while 
j  this  year  there  are  335,752  dwellings,  housing 
|  1,549,008  individuals,  or  4.6  to  a  dwelling.  Within 
recent  years  the  average  number  of  new  dwellings 


erected  annually  is  said  to  be  6821,  or  102,32(  |rir 
1896. 

A  terrific  explosion  heard  for  many  miles  jiu 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  which  shook  parts  one 
counties  in  that  state,  occurred  on  the  18th  ip 
from  the  fall  of  a  great  meteor. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  from  London  that  th  Bi 
ish  Government,  determined  to  push  througrft 
cost  the  veto  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  compjm 
list  of  men  to  appoint  as  peers  with  the  ob\t 
passing  the  bill  in  the  upper  house,  providj  1 
Conservative  members  continue  in  oppositioilo 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  16tlls£ 
the  strained  relations  between  Russia  and  lii 
have  finally  resulted  in  decisive  action  b|  1 
Russian  Government.    According  to  instruic 
Korotovitz,  the  Russian  Minister  to  Chin  1 1 
presented  to  that  Government  a  note  bearing  k  1 
treaty  of  1881,  which  China  has  seemed  disp<ld 
abrogate.    The  note  contains  six  points  and  lis 
insists  upon  compliance  on  pain  of  completers; 
tion  of  friendly  relations.    It  is  stated  that  ps 
has  notified  the  Governments  of  Great  E 
France  and  Germany  of  her  intention  to  n 
military    demonstration    on    the  Russo-C 
frontier,  owing  to  China's  violation  of  the  St.  j 
burg  treaty  of  1881. 

A  recent  despatch  says  at  least  $2,000,000 
required  for  the  adequate  relief  of  the  famine 
ers  of  China,  according  to  cable  dispatches  n 
by  the  State  Department  from  American  M 
Calhoun  at  Pekin.  This  is  considered  a  coi 
tive  estimate.  President  Taft  has  issued  the 
ing  proclamation  calling  for  funds  to  aid  the 
sufferers  in  China:  "As  President  of  the  An 
Red  Cross,  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  c 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  multitudes  who  are  d; 
starvation  because  of  famine  in  China,  eit 
money  contributions,  which  should  be  sent 
local  Red  Cross  treasurers  or  to  the  Red 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  by  assisting  in  raising 
of  flour  and  other  suitable  supplies  to  be  s 
these  people.  Congress  has  granted  the  use]  f 
army  transport  to  the  Red  Cross  for  this  p 
The  Seattle  Commercial  Club,  of  Seattle, 
is  co-operating  with  the  Red  Cross  and  will 
receiving  and  forwarding  agent  for  all  supp) 
trust  that  our  people  will  respond  generous 
that  the  transportation  lines  will  aid  in  the  d§ve 
at  Seattle— William  H.  Taft." 
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NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  middle  aged  woman  for  house 
Friend  preferred.    Three  in  family. 

I.  Larkin, 

Kennett  Square, 


Wanted — A  teacher  with  some  experie  3 
take  charge  of  a  small  Preparative  Meeting  b 
for  the  year  1911-12. 

Apply  to 
Mary  Htjtton  Biddle, 

Wallingford, 
Pennell  L.  Webster, 
  Media  j 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  sta 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  P 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.3i 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  st£ 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cen 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wii 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superinter, 
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Died,  at  his  home  near  Dunbar,  Iowa,  jj  t 
sixth  of  Second  Month,  1911,  Jorgen  Ei  1, 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age;  an  esp 
member  for  many  years  of  the  Society  of  IB 
Deceased  was  born  in  Norway,  and  emigr  §1 
America  in  1870.  He  is  survived  by  his  widi* 
seven  children,  who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  kinc  Wl 
and  husband. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  First  Month  5th  pi 

Isaac  Jacob,  third  son  of  the  late  Joshua  and  ml 
rine  Jacob,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age;  a  i  pt 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philaifcrt 
for  the  Western  District.  An  increasing  ;  ra» 
ness  marked  the  concluding  years  of  the  lifewtl 
young  Friend,  and  brought  him  to  the  plac<)* 
he  could  say  that  he  had  overcome  all  fear  of 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Un-noted  Uses  of  the  Queries. 
If  the  Society  of  Friends  means  to  us  the 
100,000  members  set  down  in  the  Census 
report,  then  we  must  say  that  Queries  and 
Answers,  as  a  method  of  revealing  the  state  of 
Society,  are  now  pretty  generally  obsolete. 
That  this  change  of  method  from  the  general 
practice  of  one  hundred  years  ago  is  not 
ooked  upon  as  imminent  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  however,  one  would  readily 
iurmise  from  the  fact  that  the  recent  Dis- 
:ipline  revision  committee  added  one  more 
2uery  to  the  list,  and  enjoined  that  they  be 
inswered  so  that  we  "may  be  clearly  in- 
ormed  of  the  state  of  all  our  meetings 
throughout  the  year."    This  information 
n  regard  to  the  state  of  our  meetings  is  the 
nost  evident  purpose  of  the  Queries.  Along 
vith  this  purpose  it  is  customary  to  empha- 
ize  their  value  as  searching  personal  tests 
)f  faithfulness  in  performing  our  duty  to 
3od  and  to  man.    All  who  are  regular  in 
he  attendance  of  Yearly  Meeting  can  re- 
■nember  instances  when  it  has  seemed  that 
i  high  water  mark  of  spiritual  favor  has  been 
he  outcome  of  considering  the  answers 
rom  this  standpoint  of  individual  faithful- 
less.   One  such  occasion  of  modern  times 
)aptized  the  meeting  into  a  feeling  quite 
)eyond  words.    Our  late  beloved  friend 
iVm.  Ditzler  seemed  to  be  the  favored  in- 
trument  to  bring  this  to  pass.    In  his 
:ustomary  impassioned  manner  he  drew  a 
striking  picture  of  the  situation  about  the 
upper  table,  when  the  disciples  were  brought 
o  such  a  sense  of  weakness  and  dependence 
hat  they  could  only  say  "  Lord  is  it  1."  So 
mpressive  was  this  instance  that  the  meet- 
ng  pursued  its  business  no  further  that  day. 
In  addition  to   these  values   of  the 


Queries  there  are  others  that  become  ap- 
parent at  times,  so  as  to  cause  some  wonder 
that  they  have  not  been  more  often  empha- 
sized. Of  these,  two  might  seem  almost  to 
rival  the  informational  and  personal  uses 
noted  above.  Much  is  written  in  modern 
times  of  the  "group."  It  is  a  very  old 
doctrine  that  we  do  not  live  to  ourselves. 
Is  that  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  we  must 
"function  through  the  group?"  Assuming 
that  it  is,  we  may  very  readily  use  the  Queries 
to  this  end.  Do  they  not  bring  the  Society 
to  view  as  a  living  organism?  Do  they  not 
show  our  relations  to  the  body  as  a  whole? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  answers  can  mean 
very  little  unless  we  put  ourselves  into  them, 
as  we  would  invest  our  money  in  a  business 
enterprise?  In  addition  to  the  duty  of 
keeping  ourselves  so  no  answer  need  be 
clouded,  do  we  not  feel  how  meeting  is  linked 
to  meeting,  group  to  group,  by  the  processes 
set  in  motion  by  them?  They  may  stim- 
ulate introversion,  but  after  all  do  they  not 
stimulate  us  most  to  go  out  of  ourselves  and 
live  for  the  body's  sake?  Surely  in  this 
view  they  are  hardly  an  out  of  date  method 
in  religious  life. 

So  also,  if  we  turn  our  attention  in  that 
direction,  the  civic  virtues,  stimulated  by  the 
Queries,  make  at  least  a  firm  foundation  for 
true  citizenship.  "  Living  within  the  bounds 
of  our  circumstances,"  "keeping  to  modera- 
tion," "being  punctual  to  promises,  just  in 
payment  of  debts,"  avoiding  "fraudulent 
or  clandestine  business,"  how  would  society 
be  purified  and  glorified  if  all  this  became 
general!  True,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
use  of  the  ballot  or  the  duty  of  having  a 
right  part  in  the  services  of  public  life  In- 
deed we  generally  reproach  ourselves  with 
deficiency  in  these  directions.  The  re- 
proaches may  be  good  for  us,  but  the  civic 
character  developed  in  our  system  makes  a 
wide-spread  silent  partnership  for  good, 
much  more  general  in  political  life,  than  we 
are  sometimes  prepared  to  believe. 

Now  these  two  services  of  the  Queries  are 
occasionally  somewhat  indefinitely  referred 
to  in  our  meetings.  Our  appeal  is  that  they 
shall  be  more  consciously  active.  We  use 
an  old  time  method  in  reading  and  answering 
Queries.  Let  us  believe  heartily,  that  the 
method  can  bear  fruit  to  meet  the  most 
modern  need.    Not  unlikely  for  us  it  will 


bear  more  and  better  fruit  than  some  new 
method  might.  For  what  new  method  is 
theie  that  reaches  the  individual  in  a  more 
searching  way,  and  projects  him  into  society 
with  larger  aspirations  for  service?  The 
very  kernel  of  our  method  is  to  bring  us  into 
active  touch  with  the  "  Body  of  Christ." 
That  does  not  mean  for  us,  or  should  not,  a 
limited  membership  in  our  own  meeting  or 
meetings.  It  is  the  incarnate  heart  of  Truth 
the  whole  world  over.  What  more  do  we 
aspire  to  than  this  of  being  a  "Citizen  of  the 
World"  by  the  power  of  an  endless  life? 

J.  H.  B. 


On  Prayer. 

I  believe  that  the  permanent  effect  for 
good  or  for  evil  of  the  present  shaking  and 
upheaval  of  thought  amongst  us  must  be 
mainly  determined  by  its  relation  to  prayer. 
No  immediate  result  of  the  outbreak  of  free 
discussion  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  so 
agonizing  to  devout  persons,  nor  so  gravely 
threatens  spiritual  health,  as  the  paralysis 
which  in  many  cases  it  has  seemed  to  bring 
upon  the  spirit  of  prayer.  We  meet  daily 
with  open  denials  of  the  reasonableness  of 
prayer — of  the  possibility  of  entering  into 
any  real  communication  with  the  Divine 
being.  Few  amongst  us  can  have  alto- 
gether escaped  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
the  flood  of  unsolved,  and  apparently  in- 
soluble moral  problems,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  new  and  absorbingly  interesting 
views  of  material  things,  into  which  this 
generation  has  been  plunged.  The  mere  de- 
mand upon  the  attention  is  powerful  enough 
to  drain  away  a  great  part  of  the  mental 
power  formerly  employed  in  seeking  after 
God.  .  .  .  And  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
truth  is  assuredly  in  its  place  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  God,  though  made 
by  workers  who  may  but  too  easily  them- 
selves lose  $ight  of  Him  in  their  engrossing 
pre-occupation  with  his  works. 

But  the  tendency  to  put  praver  to  silence 
is  not  merely  thus  indirect.  The  one  idea 
which  seems  at  present  most  forcibly  to 
have  grasped  the  popular  imagination,  is 
that  of  the  universal  and  inexorable  domin- 
ion of  unchanging  law.  And  the  inference  is 
not  unnatural,  "Then  it  is  useless  to  pray." 
The  result  is  an  awful  silence — not  of  the 
flesh,  indeed,  but  of  the  spirit.  Men  and 
women  have  come  to  feel  themselves  alone 
in  a  new  and  fearful  sense— alone  as  in  the 
valley  of  drv  bones,  with  no  expectation  of 
any  Divine  breath  to  cause  them  to  stand 
up  upon  their  feet,  a  united  host  of  living 
servants  of  the  living  God.    .    .  . 

There  was  a  time  when  I  myself  was 
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silenced  by  the  paralyzing  influences  of 
which  I  have  spoken — when  the  heavens 
seemed  as  brass,  and  to  ask  for  anything 
seemed  like  flying  in  the  face  of  one  vast 
foregone  conclusion;  as  though  a  moth 
should  dash  itself  against  an  iceberg.  But  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  truth  against 
which  I  had  thus,  so  to  speak,  stumbled  in 
the  dark,  was  not  that  prayer  is  unreasona- 
ble but  that  myideasof  prayerwereunworthy. 

That  the  will  of  God  is  unchangeable 
(in  the  sense  of  absolute  self-consistency),  is 
assuredly  the  very  foundation  of  all  reasona- 
ble trust  in  Him,  and  is  recognized  by  saints 
and  philosophers  alike.  But  does  not  the 
imagination  easily  confound  unchangeable- 
ness  with  unmoveableness?  Are  not  the 
laws  of  motion  as  fixed  as  those  of  space? 
What  can  be  more  full  of  movement  than 
the  flames  of  fire?  Yet  are  they  less  un- 
changeable in  their  nature  than  a  bar  of 
iron?  Is  it  not  through  a  reliance  upon  the 
unchangeable  properties  of  material  things 
that  we  are  able  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth?  And  should  we  not  remember 
that  the  unchangeable  order  which  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible  obey,  includes 
all  the  mysterious  movements  of  mind,  the 
unknown  sources  of  perpetual  "variation," 
and  the  most  unfathomable  of  all  mysteries, 
life  itself?"    .    .  . 

If  we  are  right  of  thinking  of  God  as  the 
fountain  of  life  and  thought,  the  Father  of 
spirits — and  to  those  who  deny  this  it  is 
idle  for  me  to  address  myself — it  can  surely 
not  be  unreasonable  for  the  spirits  He  has 
made  to  seek  to  hold  communion  with  Him. 
What  is  often  unreasonable  is  the  nature  of 
our  requests,  and  our  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  their  being  granted.  Here  it  is  that  I 
have  had  to  recognize  the  unworthiness  of 
many  of  my  own  thoughts  and  expressions 
about  prayer,  and  that  I  continually  meet 
with  what  seems  to  me  unfit  and  inadequate 
in  the  language  of  others.  It  cannot  be  an 
unimportant  thing  that  we  should  endeavor 
to  sift  out  what  is  untenable  and  unbecom- 
ing from  our  thoughts  and  words  on  this 
subject. 

Two  things  have,  as  I  believe,  mainly 
tended  to  lower  our  idea  of  prayer,  until, 
in  minds  where  it  is  but  a  theory,  it  has  been 
shattered  against  the  hard  facts  of  science. 
We  have  narrowed  it  to  the  idea  of  asking 
for  things,  and  we  have  thought  of  it  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  getting  them. 

This  is  surely  a  degradation  of  the  idea 
of  prayer,  even  though  the  things  asked  for 
be  what  are  called  "spiritual  blessings." 
The  word  "prayer"  may,  it  is  true,  be  used 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  making  requests; 
but  in  that  case  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood and  kept  in  the  mind  that  it  is  but  a 
part — the  lowest  and  least  essential  part — 
of  worship  or  communion  with  God.  It  is 
of  prayer  in  the  larger  sense — not  request, 
but  communion — that  we  may  rightly  and 
wisely  speak  as  the  very  breath  of  our 
spiritual  life;  as  the  power  by  which  life  is 
transfigured;  as  that  to  which  all  things 
are  possible.  But  this  distinction  between 
request  and  communion  is  not  habitually 
kept  in  mind  by  those  who  write  and  speak 
of  prayer,  nor  even  by  all  those  who  prac- 
tise it.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  many  even  deep- 


ly experienced  Christians  were  using  all 
their  energy  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
above  all  that  part  of  prayer  which  has 
surely  the  most  of  the  merely  human  and 
carnal  in  it,  rather  than  to  show  forth  that 
nobler  part  to  which  this  should  be  but  the 
innocent  and  natural  prelude.  If  we  fall 
back,  as  we  must  perpetually  do,  upon  our 
Lord's  own  leading  principle  of  using  the 
human  relation  of  parent  and  child  as  the 
highest  and  most  instructive  type  of  the 
relation  between  God  and  the  human  spirit, 
we  shall  surely  feel  that  the  child,  in  learn- 
ing to  speak  to  its  father  and  to  understand 
his  voice,  has  far  other  and  larger  hopes  and 
purposes  than  that  of  getting  things  from 
him.  The  human  parent  may  use  the  child's 
innocent  and  natural  wishes  as  one  means  of 
attracting  its  attention,  but  would  surely 
be  grievously  disappointed  if  the  child  never 
looked  beyond  the  advantages  to  be  reaped 
by  the  power  of  speaking  to  its  father — 
never  rose  to  the  perception  that  inter- 
course with  him  was  in  itself  the  greatest  of 
human  joys,  not  a  means  to  an  end. 

And  in  the  same  sort  of  sense  I  feel  that, 
when  people  insist  upon  the  "efficacy  of 
prayer,"  they  are  insisting  upon  its  very 
lowest  use;  and  that  the  concentration  of 
attention  upon  this  lowest  use  creates  a 
serious  stumbling-block,  which  hinders  faith 
in  two  ways. 

1.  It  suggests  a  test  which  is  not  and  can- 
not be  uniformly  favorable.  Whatever  the 
power  of  prayer  may  be — and  words,  I  be- 
lieve, must  wholly  fail  to  express  it — par- 
ticular requests  are  certainly  not  always 
granted.  Our  Lord  explicitly  prepares  us 
for  the  refusal  of  blind  requests,  and  our 
own  good  sense  and  our  daily  experience 
combine  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
many  requests  are,  and  must  always  he, 
refused. 

2.  And  more  than  this,  there  is,  I  believe, 
nobility  enough  in  every  heart  capable  of 
real  prayer  to  cause  a  recoil  from  the  idea 
of  using  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
advantages,  be  they  of  what  kind  they  may. 
1  believe,  that  is,  that  the  modern  perplexity 
about  prayer  arises  not  only  from  a  difficulty 
in  imagining  God  as  One  who  can  be  influ- 
enced by  our  desires,  but  largely  also  from  a 
latent  sense  that,  even  if  true  in  fact,  this 
is  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  Him  to 
whom  our  worship  should  be  addressed,  and 
who  must  assuredly  know  better  than  we 
do  what  things  we  have  need  of — from  a 
recoil,  in  short,  against  the  low  and  coarse 
and  unworthy  tone  of  much  that  is  urged  on 
the  other  side. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  in  the  long  run 
an  immeasurable  gain  will  result  to  faith 
from  modern  out-spokenness  in  recogniz- 
ing the  difficulties  of  this  subject.  Prayer, 
if  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  wrest  favors 
from  our  Heavenly  Father  by  dint  of  mere 
importunity,  is  doomed  to  many  disap- 
pointments and  stands  sorely  in  need  of 
their  purifying  discipline.  Prayer  is  not 
really  prayer — that  is,  it  is  not  true  commun- 
ion with  God — till  it  rises  above  the  re- 
gion in  which  wilfulness  is  possible,  to  the 
height  of  "Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 
— From  Quaker  Strongholds,  By  Caroline 
E.  Stephen. 


The  Day  of  Visitation. 

"Thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitati 
— Jesus,  Luke  xix:  44. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  addresses  of 
Lord  was  delivered  when  with  proph 
vision  He  saw  in  the  near  future  the 
struction  of  Jerusalem.    The  people  of  t 
proud  city — contrary  to  the  assertions 
their  prophets — expected  the  Messiah 
come  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  , 
authority  of  an  earthly  potentate.  InsttU, 
he  appeared  in  the  lowliest  manner  a 
peasant  born.    His  exquisite  teachings 
conclusive  miracles  failed  to  convince  m 
of  the  rich  and  learned.    They  rejected 
crucified  the  man  whom,  if  they  had  with 
biased  minds  listened  to  and  investiga  1, 
would  have  been  discovered  by  them  tc  >e 
in  truth  what  He  claimed  to  be — the  n 
of  God.    As  He  foresaw  the  fearful  retr;p- 
tion  in  store  for  the  wayward,  mocking  |y 
He  in  agony  exclaimed,  "Thou  knewest  bt 
the  time  of  thy  visitation ! " 

Christ  visits  communities  and  individ  Ms 
today.  The  manifestations  of  these  vis 
are  often  outward — always  inward,  bu  jin 
whatever  form  He  comes  there  is  the  s;ie 
love,  the  same  warning,  teaching,  pleads, 
asking  us  to  accept  Him  as  our  earthly  Id 
heavenly  King.  We  may  close  our  (Is 
and  ears  to  his  outward  works  and  calls,  It 
we  can  never  get  away  from  his  inward  vie 
with  its  subtle  and  definite  impression  onlr 
hearts.  Have  we  not  often  felt  within  ila 
secret  dissatisfaction  because  of  sin?  |o 
we  not  know  within  our  own  hearts  |e 
difference  between  right  and  wrong?  le 
not  these  visitations  of  God's  spirit  o|n 
so  gentle  and  so  simple  that  at  times  were 
almost  ready  to  foolishly  ignore  them?  1 

1  like  the  question  so  beautifully  aske;in 
these  lines  by  Gertrude  H.  McGiffert: 

Men  to  bay  and  laurel  bow, 

As  is  meet, 
But  the  whole  world  loving  kneels 

At  the  feet 
Of  the  splendid  failure  hung 

On  the  tree. 
It  seems  yet  I  hear  him  say, 

Who  will  be 
To  the  God  within  him  true? 

Who  will  die 
For  his  vision?  Crucified 

As  was  I? 

Here  is  the  point — when  Christ  visit 
we  want  to  be  true  to  Him.  As  He  c 
to  Jersualem  outwardly  nineteen  hun< 
years  ago,  so  does  He  with  great  simpli 
appeal  to  us  inwardly  today.  Why  shr 
we  not  repel  evil  thoughts  and  cherish 
those  which  come  from  God,  and  wi 
make  for  peace?  When  He  leads  our  m 
toward  justice,  purity  and  love,  why  sh« 
we  not  freely  admit  Him  into  our  affect 
and  hearts?  As  we  bend  the  knee  in  ad 
tion,  in  the  home  circle  or  in  public  won 
let  us  also  bow  our  wills  to  the  crucified  | 
Let  us  accept  Him  as  the  ruler  of  our  des 
and  lives.  When  the  day  of  his  visita 
is  flooding  our  hearts  with  light  and  h 
and  we  are  called  into  his  service,  let  us  1 
joy  respond,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me 

Wm.  C.  Alle: 


Quench  not  the  Spirit—  Thessalonus 
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A  KoreaD  Pentecost. 

The  following  remarkable  account  is  taken 
from  a  recent  work  by  Lord  William  Gas- 
coyne-Cecil,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, entitled  "Changing  China."  The 
people  of  "The  Hermit  Nation"  have  not 
usually  been  credited  with  an  over-abund- 
ance of  what  is  termed  emotion,  but  this 
account  shows  the  effect  of  conversion — a 
transformation  of  character — upon  even 
what  we  are  pleased  to  term  the  heathen. 

It  appears  that  the  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries in  Korea  were  in  the  way  of  calling 
their  converts  from  the  country  villages  to  a 
sort  of  convention  in  the  town  of  Pyeng- 
yang  for  conference  and  for  the  purpose  of 
further  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith, 
these  meetings  being  in  no  sense  revival 
meetings,  but  solely  educational.  At  one 
of  these  meetings  in  1907,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  usual  uneventful  course  for  the 
first  day,  and  which  bade  fair  to  close  as  it 
had  begun,  one  of  the  Koreans  present  rose 
and  said  he  wished  to  speak.  Although 
this  was  an  interruption  to  the  "order  of 
the  day,"  permission  was  given  him  to  re- 
lieve his  mind.  He  declared  he  had  a  sin 
on  his  conscience  that  forbade  him  listening 
to  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries  in  peace, 
and  that  further  he  must  declare  his  sin. 
K  .  .  He  then  declared  that  he  had 
felt  some  months  ago  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
towards  one  of  the  missionaries  .  .  . 
who  was  our  informant.  While  the  man 
was  assured  that  the  matter  was  considered 
trivial,  it  was  suggested  that  those  present 
should  unite  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  the  meeting  back 
to  its  original  work.  "  Hardly,"  says  the 
account,"  had  he  (one  of  the  missionaries) 
'uttered  in  Korean,  the  words  'Our  Father/ 
when  a  sudden  emotion  seemed  to  rush  over 
all  those  who  were  there  present.  The  mis- 
sionaries described  it  as  one  of  the  most 
awful  and  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
moments  of  their  lives.  They  were  not 
revivalists,  they  had  not  encouraged  it; 
they  did  not  believe  in  it;  they  disliked  an 
emotional  religion  with  which  they  had  no 
sympathy;  and  here  they  were  in  the  face 
of  a  movement  which  was  beyond,  not  only 
their  experience,  but  that  of  the  greatest 
revivalists.  They  tried  to  stop  it,  but  un- 
availingly.  The  Koreans,  unlike  the  Chi- 
nese, always  sit  upon  the  floor,  and  as  the 
missionaries  looked  out  over  the  meeting 
from  the  platform  on  which  they  stood, 
they  saw  the  faces  of  their  converts  racked 
with  every  form  of  mental  anguish. 

Some  were  swinging  themselves  forward, 
striking  their  heads  on  the  ground,  hoping, 
as  it  were,  to  obtain  by  insensibility,  peace 
from  their  torturing  thoughts;  some  were 
in  the  presence  of  an  awful  terror.  .  .  . 
others,  with  set  faces,  were  resolutely  de- 
termined not  to  yield  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  spirit  which  suggested  that  they  should 
gain  relief  by  frank  confession,"  and  after 
the  close  of  the  session  it  was  learned  that 
many  of  the  Koreans  spent  the  entire  night 
in  agonized  prayer. 

"Of  the  reality  of  the  confession  of  sin," 
says  the  writer,  "there  could  be  no  doubt. 
One  man,  for  instance,  confessed  to  having 


stolen  gold  from  a  local  gold-mining  com- 
pany, and  produced  the  wedge  of  gold  which 
he  had  stolen,  and  asked  them  to  treat  him 
as  he  deserved.  The  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, luckily,  was  a  European,  who  wisely 
refused  to  punish  a  man  who  had  so  spon- 
taneously confessed  his  theft.  Many  of  the 
sins  that  were  confessed  would  not  bear 
repetition.  Some  confessed  even  to  such 
awful  si  ns  as  that  of  murder  of  parents. 
One  man  in  particular,  a  trusted  servant  of 
the  mission,  resisted  confession,  and  day 
by  day  became  more  and  more  racked  by 
mental  agony,  till  the  missionaries  feared 
that  his  health  would  not  endure  the  terri- 
ble strain  of  such  mental  anguish,  and  they 
advised  him  to  make  a  free  confession  of  his 
sins.  At  last  he  came  to  them  with  a  sum 
of  money  in  his  hand;  he  had  raised  it  by 
selling  some  houses  which  he  had  bought  as 
a  provision  for  his  old  age,  and  he  confessed 
to  the  sin  that  was  torturing  him.  He  had 
done  what  is  constantly  done  in  the  East — 
he  had  peculated.  His  position  had  been 
that  of  an  agent  whom  the  missionaries 
employ  to  make  many  of  their  small  pay- 
ments, and  out  of  each  of  these  payments 
he  had  taken  'a  squeeze.'  With  these  he 
had  bought  the  houses  which  he  had  now 
sold.  He  left  the  missionaries  happy  in 
heart  although  empty  in  pocket.  These 
remarkable  circumstances  were  spoken  of 
by  a  non-Christian  Korean,  who  said  he 
had  heard  men  talking  about  it  and  calling 
it  a  wonderful  thing,  for  under  its  influence 
men  confessed  crimes  of  which  even  tor- 
ture would  not  have  induced  them  to  own 
themselves  guilty.  A  Chinese  merchant 
also  heard  of  it  in  Manchuria.  The  man 
came  down  to  Pyen-Yang  and  happened 
to  stop  with  the  Chinese  merchants.  He 
mentioned  that  there  were  Christians  in 
Manchuria,  and  the  Chinese  merchants 
immediately  took  an  interest.  When  he 
asked  what  they  knew  of  the  Christians 
they  answered,  "Good  men,  good  men." 
One  of  them  was  owed  by  a  Korean  twenty 
dollars,  who  would  only  allow  that  he  owed 
ten,  and  the  merchant,  having  no  means  of 
redress,  had  written  off  the  debt;  but  when 
this  revival  took  place,  the  Korean  came 
with  the  other  ten  dollars,  together  with 
interest,  and  what  of  course  would  appeal 
even  more  to  the  Eastern  mind,  with  the 
frank  confession  that  he  had  lied.  This 
practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity greatly  impressed  the  Chinese."  Two 
other  circumstances  are  narrated  by  Lord 
Cecil,  with  which  we  will  close  our  quota- 
tions. "One  brother  was  heard  expostula- 
ting with  another,  he  was  asking  why  his 
brother  had,  forgetful  of  his  family  dignity  or 
'face,'  confessed  to  sins  which  brought  not 
only  himself,  but  his  family  into  disrespect. 
The  other  answered,  'When  the  Spirit  of 
God  takes  hold  of  a  man  he  cannot  help 
speaking.'"  Had  the  man  been  a  Friend 
he  could  not  have  been  clearer.  An  elder 
of  the  congregation  had  either  forgotten, 
or  been  detained  from  attending  one  of 
these  meetings,  and  when  he  was  asked  why 
he  had  not  been  there  he  inquired  in  turn 
what  had  been  done,  and  when  told  of  the 
numerous  confessions  of  sin,  he  replied, 
deeply  interested,  "  1  was  sitting  in  my  house 


at  the  hour  of  your  meeting;  1  suddenly 
felt  as  if  all  my  sins  were  laid  before  me, 
and  1  realized,  as  1  had  never  done  before, 
my  many  shortcomings." 

Good  seed  has,  evidently,  been  sown  in 
this,  apparently,  doubtful  field,  may  we 
not  hope,  with  the  writer,  that  its  fruits 
may  "be  a  sense  of  reality  in  spiritual 
things  (in  China)  which  the  present  mate- 
rialist teaching  threatens  to  eliminate  from 
her  national  life."  J.  C.  M. 

But  Thou,  When  Thou  Prayest. 

"When  ye  pray,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites, 
for  they  pray  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
corners  of  the  streets  that  they  may  be  seen 
of  men;  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  they  have 
their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  pray- 
est, enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou 
hast  closed  the  door,  pray  unto  thy  Father 
in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seest  in 
secret  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly." 

Some  of  us  Friends  think  it  is  not  well  for 
us  to  have  much  vocal  prayer  in  our  meet- 
ings for  worship;  others  think  that  we  should 
have  much  more  than  is  usually  voiced  there- 
in. Such  differences  of  opinion  will  always 
be  found  amongst  thinking  people.  But 
whatever  views  we  may  individually  hold 
on  this,  we  will  all  agree  that  we  cannot  in 
reason  expect  to  develop  in  spiritual  life 
unless  we  do  retire  to  our  closets  and  pray 
to  our  Father  in  secret  very  frequently. 
But  what  is  a  closet  for  prayer?  As  we  sit 
silently  in  meeting,  we  should  each  be  in 
retirement  in  our  own  persons,  communing 
with  our  Father. 

Our  Saviour  stated  that  those  who  so 
pray  in  secret  shall  be  rewarded  openly.  Do 
we,  as  we  go  away  from  meeting,  and  as  we 
go  about  our  ordinary  work  or  play,  show  in 
the  serenity,  the  peace,  the  joy,  of  our  count- 
enances that  we  have  been  communing  with 
God?  This  would  be  a  reward  shown  openly 
to  all  we  meet.  And  this  is  the  reward  that 
God  does  show  openly  in  the  faces  and  con- 
duct of  those  who  pray  in  secret. 

When  we  meet  a  friend  for  whom  we  have 
great  affection  and  with  whom  we  have  a 
splendid  talk,  the  people  who  meet  us 
shortly  after  will  notice,  without  knowing 
the  cause,  that  we  have  had  some  happy 
experience.  Have  you  ever  stood  on  the 
street  and  noticed  the  people  coming  away 
from  listening  to  an  address  by  some  orator 
who  has  deeply  stirred  his  hearers  and  urged 
them  to  some  philanthropic  effort?  If  so, 
you  will  have  seen  in  their  faces  that  they 
are  enthused  with  the  orator's  appeal.  Yet 
you  may  not  know  what  he  has  been  talking 
about. 

And  so  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether,  as 
a  result  of  praying  in  our  meeting-house- 
that  is,  communing  with  our  Master  "in 
the  secret  of  our  closets"— we  confidently 
expect  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  reward 
us  openly. — G.  R.,  in  Australian  Friend. 

"Not  our  circumstances,  but  the  use  we 
make  of  our  circumstances  decides  the 
question  of  our  gain  or  loss  day  by  day  in  our 
earthly  course.  According  to  the  spirit  in 
which  we  meet  them,  helps  will  prove  hind- 
rances or  hindrances  will  prove  helps  in  our 
pilgrim  path." 
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THE  THREE  BIDDERS. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ROWLAND  HILL. 

Will  you  listen,  young  friends,  for  a  moment, 

While  a  story  I  unfold : 
A  marvelous  tale  of  a  wondrous  sale 

Of  a  noble  lady  of  old: 
How  hand  and  heart,  at  an  auction  mart, 

And  soul  and  body  she  sold! 

'Twas  in  the  broad  king's  highway, 

Near  a  century  ago, 
That  a  preacher  stood — though  of  noble  blood — 

Telling  the  fallen  and  low 
Of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  a  home  above, 

And  a  peace  that  they  all  might  know. 

All  crowded  round  to  listen; 

And  they  wept  at  the  wondrous  love 
That  could  wash  their  sin,  and  receive  them  in 

His  spotless  mansions  above; 
While  slow  through  the  crowd,  a  lady  proud 

Her  gilded  chariot  drove. 

"Make  room!"  cried  the  haughty  outrider, 
"Ye  are  closing  the  king's  highway; 

"My  lady  is  late  and  their  Majesties  wait: 
"Give  way  there,  good  people,  I  pray! 

The  preacher  heard,  and  his  soul  was  stirred, 
And  he  cried  to  the  rider,  "Nay." 

His  eye  like  the  lightning  flashes; 

His  voice  like  a  trumpet  rings — 
"Your  grand  fete  days,  and  your  fashions  and 

ways 

Are  all  but  perishing  things. 
'Tis  the  king's  highway;  but  I  hold  it  today 
In  the  name  of  the  King  of  kings." 

Then  bending  his  gaze  on  the  lady, 
And  marking  her  soft  eye  fall, — 

And"  now,  in  His  name,  a  sale  I  proclaim, 
And  bids  for  this  fair  lady  call, 

Who  will  purchase  the  whole— her  body  and  soul- 
Coronet,  jewels,  and  all? 

"I  see,  already,  three  bidders — 

The  World  steps  up  as  the  first; 
I  will  give  her  my  treasures,  and  all  the  pleasures 

For  which  my  votaries  thirst : 
She  shall  dance  through  each  day,  more  joyous 
and  gay, 

With  a  quiet  grave  at  the  worst. 

"  But  out  spake  the  Devil  boldly — 

The  kingdoms  of  earth  are  mine: 
Fair  lady,  thy  name  with  an  envied  fame, 

On  their  brightest  tablets  shall  shine: 
Only  give  me  thy  soul,  and  I  give  thee  the  whole, 

Their  glory  and  wealth  to  be  thine. 

"And  pray  what  hast  Thou  to  offer, 

Thou  Man  of  Sorrows  unknown? 
And  He  gently  said,  My  blood  I  have  shed, 

To  purchase  her  for  Mine  own — 
To  conquer  the  grave,  and  her  soul  to  save, 

I  trod  the  wine-press  alone. 

"I  will  give  her  My  cross  of  suffering, 

My  cup  of  sorrow  to  share; 
But  with  endless  love,  in  My  home  above, 

All  shall  be  righted  there: 
She  shall  walk  in  light,  in  a  robe  of  white, 

And  a  radiant  crown  shall  wear. 

"Thou  hast  heard  the  terms,  fair  lady, 

That  each  hath  offered  for  thee; 
Which  wilt  thou  choose?  and  which  wilt  thou  lose- 

This  life?  or  the  Life  to  be? 
The  fable  was  mine,  but  the  choice  is  thine, 

Sweet  lady !  which  of  the  three?  " 

Nearer  the  stand  of  the  preacher 

The  gilded  chariot  stole; 
And  each  head  was  bowed,  as  over  the  crowd 

The  thundering  accents  roll; 
And  every  word  as  the  lady  heard, 

Burned  in  her  very  soul. 

"Pardon,  good  people,"  she  whispered, 
As  she  rose  from  her  cushioned  seat. 

Full  well,  they  say,  as  the  crowd  made  way, 
You  could  hear  her  pulses  beat: 

And  each  head  wag  bare  as  the  lady  fair 
Knelt  at  the  preacher's  feet. 


She  took  from  her  hand  the  j  ewels, 

The  coronet  from  her  brow ; 
"Lord  Jesus,"  she  said,  as  she  bowed  her  head, 

"The  highest  bidder  art  Thou;" 
Thou  gav'st,  for  my  sake,  Thy  life,  and  I  take 

Thy  offer, — and  take  it  nowl 

"I  know  the  World  and  her  pleasures, 

At  best  they  but  weary  and  cloy; 
And  the  Tempter  is  bold,  but  his  honors  and  gold 

Prove  ever  a  fatal  decoy; 
I  long  for  Thy  rest — Thy  bid  is  the  best; 

Lord,  I  accept  it  with  joy! 

"  Give  me  Thy  cup  of  suffering, 

Welcome  earth's  sorrow  and  loss; 
Let  my  portion  be  to  win  souls  to  Thee, — 

Perish  her  glittering  dross. 
I  gladly  lay  down  her  coveted  crown, 

Saviour,  to  take  Thy  cross." 

"Amen! "  said  the  holy  preacher, 

And  the  people  wept  aloud. 
Years  have  rolled  on,  and  they  have  all  gone, 

Around  that  altar  who  bowed; 
Lady  and  throng  have  swept  along 

On  the  wind  like  a  morning  cloud. 

But  the  Saviour  has  claimed  his  purchase, 

And  around  his  radiant  seat, 
A  mightier  throng,  in  an  endless  song, 

The  wondrous  story  repeat ; 
And  a  form  more  fair  is  bending  there, 

Laying  her  crown  at  his  feet. 

So  now  in  eternal  glory 

She  rests  from  her  cross  and  care; 
But  her  spirit  above,  with  a  longing  love, 

Seems  calling  on  you  to  share 
Her  endless  reward,  in  the  joy  of  her  Lord, 
Oh!  will  you  not  answer  her — there? 
— Taken  from  "Basket  of  Fragments,"  by  J.  J. 
Neave. 

Faithful  Christians,  those  who  are  the 
real  children  of  God,  are  reminded  by  St. 
Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  that 
they  "shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life."  Not  all  lights  are 
of  the  same  magnitude,  but  the  nature  of 
light  is  always  the  same.  There  are  places 
where  the  smallest  light  may  be  of  essential 
service.  Light-houses  are  good  illustrations 
of  this  fact.  Of  the  lights  on  the  coasts  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States  there  are  some 
fourteen  hundred,  but  only  forty-five  are 
of  the  first  order.  Some  of  the  smallest 
show  the  path  of  safety  through  very  narrow, 
intricate  and  perilous  channels.  We  can 
not  be  all  lights  of  the  first  order,  but  we 
can  all  share  to  the  measure  of  our  ability 
in  the  sphere  of  influence  which  God  gives 
us.  By  our  fidelity,  our  purity,  our  love, 
our  joy,  our  courage  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  we  can  constantly  hold  forth 
the  word  of  life.  The  light  of  life  must  be 
made  manifest  in  homes  and  workshops,  in 
stores,  in  factories  and  mines,  in  hospitals, 
and  to  the  multitudes  that  throng  the  streets, 
or  the  world  will  be  in  darkness.  The  feeblest 
saint  may  cheer  many,  and  save  at  least 
a  soul  or  two  by  letting  his  light  shine.  A 
candle  in  a  cottage  may  be  a  more  blessed 
luminary  than  a  star  in  the  sky. — North- 
western Christian  Advocate. 


The  pure  in  heart  not  only  see  God  them- 
selves, but  they  become  a  medium  for  reveal- 
ing his  thoughts  to  others. 

As  at  the  beginning,  so  now,  the  heavy 
handicap  upon  labor  is  sin.  It  is  the 
weight  of  the  labor  problem.  It  is  the  spring 
of  labor  troubles. — Exchange. 
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Prayer  an  Attitude. 

Matt,  vi:  6,  R.  V. 
Prayer  is  a  definite,  yielded,  supplical 
receiving  attitude.  To  be  "  gifted  in  pray 
is  not  to  be  "gifted"  with  language 
spirit  of  prayer  is  not  ability  to  pour  f 
eloquent  or  beautiful  words.  The 
of  supplication"  (Zechariah  xii:  io)  is 
loquacity. 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed. 
The  motion  of  the  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear, 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  none  but  God  is  near." 

Having  entered  into  thy  inner  chan 
shut  thy  door  against  the  cares  and  fret  o 
against  earthly  loves  and  passions,  ag, 
thoughts  bad  or  good,  against  bad 
and  yet  more  closely  against  good 
Then  turn  thou  thine  ear  and  hearke 
the  voice  of  the  Living  God  who  d 
within  his  yielded  temple.    He  who 
"  Use  not  vain  repetition,"  did  not  say 
these  words,"  but  "After  this  manner 
ye."    "Our  Father  which  art  in  He; 
Hallowed  be  thy  name."   This  is  the 
tude  of  a  little  child,  who  with  simple 
trusts  "Our  Father"  to  the  utmost.  ' 
Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,  ; 
Heaven,  so  on  earth."  This  is  the  att 
of  one  whose  will  is  yielded  to  "Our  Fat  r 
in  deepest  surrender  of  self-choosing.  "  v 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgr  u 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  es 
pass  against  us.    Lead  us  not  into  ten  Ea 
tion,  but  deliver  us  from  evil."  The  att  d 
of  one  in  utter  dependence  for  all  tha  a 
minister   to   humanity's   need.    The  x 
seeching  attitude  of  one  helpless,  who  lie 
the  proper  place  of  infirmity.  (Roln 
viii:  26.)   "For  we  know  not  how  tola 
as  we  ought.    The  Spirit  also  helpetllu 
infirmities:"  He  praying  within  us  for  ulr 
need  of  spirit,  soul  or  body,  for  guidancln 
deliverance  from  testings  and  from  a;lh 
power  of  the  evil  one.   A  beseeching  it 
tude  covers  every  need,  and  as  we  rem 
in  the  attitude  of  helplessness  before  it 
Father,"  we  are  caused  by  the  Spirit  tcp 
into  the  faith  attitude  of  expectancy. 

We  are  constrained  by  Him  to  rem;  I : 
the  attitude  of  a  helpless  child  who  stli 
"Our  Father's"  love-lit  eye,  the  fie 
answer  to  our  heart's  deep  cry. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  ill 
believe  that  words  are  not  needed  to  e|b 
us  to  fulfill  the  command,  "After  this 
ner  pray  ye."  We  are  to  remain  before 
in  the  attitude  of  a  trusting  child,  u 
yielded  to  Him  in  all  meekness  and  hun 
with  supreme  trust  that  He  knows  an 
supply  every  need  "  For  thine  is  the  kin| 
the  power,  and  the  glory." 

By  remaining  in  this  attitude  we 
the  command  to  "Pray  without  cea: 
Thus  "  Men  ought  always  to  pray  an 
faint."  We  are  not  heard  for  our  " 
speaking."  Words  are  unnecessary.  F 
is  a  definite,  yielded,  supplicating,  rec< 
attitude. — Edgar  K.  Sellew. 
East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Mount  Vesuvius. — This  volcano  is  situ- 
ited  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
slaples  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Maples.  It  is  a  solitary  mountain  rising 
"rom  the  plain  of  Campania,  with  a  base  of 
ibout  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
nounted  by  two  summits.  The  higher  of 
these  is  a  nearly  perfect  cone  known  as 
Vesuvius  proper.  The  other  is  called 
Somma,  and  is  of  ridge-like  outline. 

Until  the  year  A.  D.  79  the  volcanic 
origin  of  Vesuvius  was  unsuspected.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  8th  Mo.  of  that  year 
an  eruption  began  with  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  black  cloud  which  rose 
from  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  an 
explosion  that  blew  off  the  top  and  rained 
a  mass  of  ashes,  lapilli  and  mud  on  the  towns 
and  cities  in  that  region.  Pompeii  was 
buried  under  twenty  feet  of  ashes,  and  Her- 
culaneum  was  covered  by  a  torrent  of  mud. 
The  elder  Pliney,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  was  eager  to 
view  the  phenomenon.  He  landed  at  Sta- 
biae  and  was  himself  suffocated  by  the  vapors 
issuing  from  the  volcano.  The  younger 
Pliny  lived  at  Pompeii  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption.  In  describing  the  scene  when 
he  and  his  mother  started  to  flee,  he  said : 

"The  ashes  already  commenced  to  fall 
upon  us,  although  in  small  quantities.  1 
turned  my  head  behind,  and  saw  at  my 
shoulder  a  dense  smoke,  which  followed  us, 
spreading  itself  over  the  earth  like  a  tor- 
rent. While  the  sight  of  surrounding  things 
was  yet  clear,  I  cried  to  my  mother,  'Let 
us  leave  the  great  road  before  the  crowd 
presses.'  Scarcely  were  we  removed  from 
it,  when  darkness  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  one  would  imagine  himself  to  be 
in  one  of  those  dark  nights  without  a  moon, 
or  in  a  room  in  which  the  lights  had  been 
extinguished.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the 
lamentations  of  the  women,  the  complain- 
ing of  the  children,  the  clamor  of  the  men. 
One  called  his  father,  another  his  son  or 
wife,  only  recognizing  each  other  by  the 
voice.  There  were  those  who  for  fear  of 
ieath  called  on  the  deities,  imploring  their 
lelp,  who  believed  they  would  no  longer 
:xist,  and  considered  this  night  as  the  last, 
as  the  eternal  night,  which  should  swallow 
up  the  universe.  I  consoled  myself  for 
lying,  crying,  'The  universe  is  coming  to  an 
tad!'" 

Since  the  year  79  there  have  been  several 
eruptions.  During  the  one  occurring  in 
172,  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople. In  161 1  the  mountain  was  cov- 
;red  by  forest,  and  the  crater  was  overgrown 
vith  shrubs.  These  were  swept  away  by  an 
outbreak  in  163 1.  In  the  eruption  of  1822 
he  mountain  is  said  to  have  lost  eight  hun- 
Ired  feet  of  its  height,  but  most  of  this  loss 
las  been  made  up  by  subsequent  activities. 

Observations  have  been  kept  upon  the 
nountain  from  an  observatory  built  at  the 
oot  of  the  crater-cone  in  1844.  The  height 
)f  Vesuvius  previous  to  the  eruption  of 
906  was  a  little  over  4,000  feet.  I n  1 906  the 
one  was  lowered  several  hundred  feet  and 
tsform  changed. 

From  1880  until  the  outbreak  in  1906, 


a  wire-rope  railway  carried  visitors  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  crater.  A  writer  who  visited 
this  place  gives  the  following  account: 

"We  enter  our  carriage  for  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  The  mountain-slope,  as 
far  as  the  carriage-road  extends,  is  covered 
with  vineyards.  After  a  ride  of  about  an 
hour,  our  carriage  stops  at  a  house  of  re- 
freshment. Saddle-horses  are  brought  out, 
and  we  mount  and  proceed  up  the  mountain. 
The  path  now  lies  over  old  lava-beds.  The 
traveling  is  difficult,  as  the  lava  remains 
loose  and  yielding,  and  the  path  is  steep; 
but  the  horses  patiently  toil  on  for  about 
an  hour,  when  we  reach  a  station  and  enter 
a  car  pulled  straight  up  the  mountain  by  a 
cable.  This  is  a  wild  but  awfully  grand 
ride.  The  mountain  is  so  steep  that  we 
seem  to  be  going  straight  up,ifWith  nothing 
under  us.  All  about  us  are  the  barren  lava- 
beds.  The  thick,  sulphurous  smoke  is  blow- 
ing down  upon  us,  and  we  look  below  us, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  into  the  crater 
which  opened  eleven  months  ago,  where  the 
fire  glows  and  burns  like  a  furnace.  When 
we  reach  the  upper  station,  we  walk  a  short 
distance  toward  the  upper  crater,  but  the 
volumes  of  thick,  sulphurous  smoke  pre- 
vent our  going  to  the  edge.  After  a  short 
time  spent  in  gazing  at  the  wild  scenes 
around  us,  and  over  the  beautiful  cities  and 
bay  far  below,  we  enter  the  car,  and  the 
descent  is  quickly  and  safely  made." — L.J.B., 
in  Our  Young  Folks. 

Science  and  Industry. 

The  Revival  of  Papyrus. — The  writer 
of  the  Biblical  book  known  as  Ecclesias-tes 
tells  us  "there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun,"  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  plant 
papyrus,  which  was  the  paper-stock  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  is  another  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying. 

This  plant,  Cyperus  Papyrus  of  the  bota- 
nists, flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  made  Egypt  a  powerful  factor  among 
the  civilizations  of  the  Eastern  world  thou- 
sands of  years  before  Christ,  and  by  its  aid 
we  have  had  handed  down  to  us  the  records 
of  dynasties  long  since  crumbled  into  ob- 
livion. This  plant  had  varied  uses  besides 
the  one  above  mentioned.  It  is  a  fibrous 
reed,  growing  to  a  height  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen feet  in  a  very  short  time,  and  from  the 
fibrous  layers  of  its  stem  were  made  mats, 
cordage,  sails,  sandals,  cloth,  and  even  light 
skiffs  able  to  navigate  the  shallows  of  the 
great  river.  In  making  the  paper  from 
papyrus  the  ancient  Egyptians  took  strips 
of  the  pith,  laid  them  lengthwise,  side  by 
side,  on  a  flat  surface,  then  placed  a  second 
layer  over  the  first,  at  right  angles  thereto, 
the  whole  being  then  pressed  into  a  sheet 
which  was  gummed  together  by  the  natural 
mucilage  contained  in  the  pith,  and  when 
dried  the  paper  was  ready  for  use.  Papyri 
were  first  used  in  long  rectangular  sheets 
rolled  and  tied  with  strings.  Afterwards 
they  were  made  into  square  pages,  bound 
together  like  books.  There  is,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  a  papyrus  known  as  "The 
Book  of  the  Dead,"  in  the  form  of  a  roll 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  long,  and 
I  nearly  twenty-one  inches  wide.  The  most 
'ancient  papyrus  to  which  an  approximate 


date  can  be  attached,  is  supposed  to  be 
but  little  later  than  3600  b.  c.  In  the  Lon- 
don Graphic  there  is  an  article,  condensed 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  written  by  Horace 
Vicker  Reeves,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
"No  commodity  was  more  highly  prized 
amongst  neighboring  nations  than  the  crude 
sheets  manufactured  by  the  Egyptians  and 
pasted  together  to  form  the  rolls  of  papyri, 
and  great  was  the  wealth  that  flowed  to  the 
coffers  of  Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
merce it  produced.  .  .  .  The  haughty 
refusal  of  the  Egyptians  to  supply  it  to  cer- 
tain potentates  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  employment  of  other  substances, 
and  by  the  time  of  Charlemagne  papyrus 
had  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  was  no 
longer  known  in  Europe.  As  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  had  foretold  among  the  tribulations 
destined  to  fall  upon  the  recreant  Egyptians, 
"The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks  .  .  .  and 
everything  sown  by  the  brooks  shall  wither 
away  and  be  no  more."  For  some  time 
past  the  increasing  scarcity  of  material  for 
paper-stock  has  driven  people  interested  in 
its  manufacture  to  search  for  new  sources 
of  supply,  and  for  several  years  J.  S.  Norton, 
an  English  explorer,  has  been  "making 
travels  and  researches  in  the  interior  and 
amongst  the  Arabs  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing back  to  the  Nile  Delta  the  long-lost 
reed  of  wonderful  quality.  Time,  money  and 
determination  have  at  last  reaped  their 
reward,  and  to-day,  to  judge  by  reports  and 
photographs  recently  received  from  Egyp- 
tian sources,  the  revival  of  the  cultivation 
of  papyrus  in  the  Nile  Delta  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  A  plantation  near  Alexandria 
has  been  sown,  reaped,  and  the  produce 
gathered  .  .  .  and  transmitted  to  a 
well-known  English  paper  mill,  where  it  has 
been  manufactured  into  paper  of  excellent 
quality,  which  has  already  been  utilized 
in  the  printing-press  with  every  success. 
Both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct have  been  tested  and  favorably  re- 
ported upon  by  the  leading  paper  experts, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  capital  and  enter- 
prise are  alone  needed  to  develop  the  in- 
dustry to  enormous  dimensions." 

In  concluding  its  condensation  of  the 
Graphic  article  the  Review  of  Reviews  well 
says,  "Among  all  the  romance  attaching 
to  this  remarkable  plant,  perhaps  nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  fact  that  after  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years  paper  should  be 
made  from,  its  fiber  by  modern  machinery. 
And  as  H.  V.  Reeves  points  out,  there  are 
two  very  important  commercial  considera- 
tions connected  with  the  revival  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  papyrus,  trees  supplying 
wood-pulp,  on  which  reliance  is  mainly 
placed  for  the  world's  supply  of  paper- 
making  material,  require  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  to  attain  maturity,  a  field  of 
papvrus  will  yield  three  crops  annually,  and 
can  furnish  nearlv  one  hundred  tons  to  the 
acre."— J.  C.  M.  . 

True  silence  is  the  rest  of  the  mind,  and  is 
to  the  spirit  what  sleep  is  to  the  body,  nour- 
ishment and  refreshment. 


Pray  without  ceasing.— Thessalonians  v: 
'7- 
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Philadelphia  in  1811. 
The  following  "Sketch  of  Philadelphia" 
is  taken  from  Poulson's  City  Directory  of 
1 8 1 1 ,  and  may  have  some  interest  for  Penn- 
sylvania readers  of  The  Friend,  to  note 
some  of  the  changes  which  a  century  has 
brought  about  in  this  city. 

W.  E. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  population,  size, 
splendor  and  elegance  of  buildings  (both 
public  and  private)  is  the  chief  city  in  the 
United  States;  in  commercial  importance 
ranks  the  second,  and  was  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  1789  until  1801. 

Philadelphia  is  situated  in  latitude  390  57' 
N.  and  longitude  750  6'  W.  from  London, 
in  a  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Delaware  River,  which  is  here 
nearly  one  mile  wide;  although  distant  from 
the  sea  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  it 
affords  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit 
vessels  of  twelve  hundred  tons  burden,  the 
tide  rising  six  feet  perpendicular,  and  flowing 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  for  thirty 
miles  farther,  to  the  falls  at  Trenton,  (the 
capital  of  New  Jersey),  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion. 

Its  founder,  the  benevolent  and  pacific 
William  Penn,  denominated  it  Philadelphia 
after  a  town  in  Greece,  so  called  in  honor 
of  fraternal  attachment,  and  famous  in  the 
Christian  world,  to  which  St.  John  addressed 
one  of  his  prophetic  visions.  "  Behold," 
says  the  inspired  apostle,  "  1  have  set  before 
thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it." 

Here  religious  liberty  is  a  chartered  right, 
the  policy,  as  well  as  the  equity  of  which  is 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  man,  and  is  happily  confirmed  in 
these  ages,  by  the  harmony  and  fellowship 
which  the  professors  of  the  modern  Phila- 
delphia so  peculiarly  fraternize.  Here  the 
father  of  his  country  made  a  treaty  with  the 
harmless  natives,  and  in  the  figurative  style 
of  those  aborigines,  "as  long  as  the  trees 
should  grow,  or  waters  run,"  which  was 
faithfully  performed  by  both  parties  during 
a  successive  period  of  eighty  years. 

It  is  in  Philadelphia  (and  we  feel  proud 
in  being  able  to  state  it,)  that  for  years, 
there  has  been  established  a  Charity  School, 
situated  in  Walnut  Street  above  Sixth; 
where  the  poor  of  all  denominations  in  the 
city,  or  its  suburbs,  without  respect  to  the 
country  or  religion  of  their  parents  or  friends, 
become  objects  of  its  care,  and  are  admitted 
on  application  being  made  to  the  teacher. 

Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  similar 
private  institutions,  formed  for  the  education 
of  both  sexes;  and  our  legislature  has  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  education  of  children 
whose  parents  are  unable;  which  power  is 
invested  in  the  assessors  of  the  several  wards, 
etc.  Nor  is  there  a  city  in  the  Union  whose 
youth  have  a  better  opportunity  of  a  liberal 
education,  not  excepting  those  of  color. 
The  various  places  for  Divine  worship  are 
forty-six,  and  a  most  important  and  valu- 
able institution  is  formed  for  distributing 
gratis  the  Bible,  to  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come, acquainted  with  the  revealed  truth, 
either  in  the  English,  Welsh  or  German  lan- 


guages. Public  institutions  are  numerous, 
and  extremely  beneficial,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  among 
which  has  lately  been  established  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Adelphi  School,  to  advise  those 
parents  who  wish  to  place  their  children  as 
apprentices.  Indeed,  here  may  be  found 
useful  societies  for  every  object. 

The  streets  are  in  general  named  after 
trees,  fruit  and  shrubbery;  [they  are]  paved 
with  pebble  stones  in  the  middle,  and  bor- 
dered with  ample  footways,  paved  with 
brick,  raised  one  foot  above  the  carriage- 
way, for  the  ease  and  safety  of  passengers; 
which  are  kept  cleaner  than  those  of  any 
city  in  Europe,  except  where  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  canals,  and  is  scarcely  rivalled  by 
London  in  being  lighted  at  night.  The 
private  buildings  are  generally  three  stories 
high,  built  with  clear  red  brick,  ornamented 
by  facings,  keystones,  doorways  and  flights 
of  steps  in  white  marble. 

The  public  buildings  are  elegant,  beauti- 
ful and  useful;  the  Pennsylvania  bank,  an 
elegant  structure,  executed  in  white  marble, 
from  the  design  of  an  Ionic  temple,  for  its 
size  is  not  anywhere  surpassed  in  neatness, 
architecture,  security  or  durability.  In  our 
markets  may  be  found  every  necessary  of 
life  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the 
first  quality. 

In  Philadelphia  is  the  mint,  bank  of  the 
United  States,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  North 
America,  Philadelphia  and  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics';  two  others  are  about  to  be 
established,  vi{:  Mechanics'  and  Commercial, 
who  have  applied  to  the  legislature  for  char- 
ters, who  have  reported  favorably. 

Here  are  also  a  number  of  Insurance, 
Canal,  Road  and  Bridge  Companies;  two 
Type  Foundries,  one  of  which  has  been  long 
established;  fifty-one  Printing  Offices,  which 
have  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  presses; 
eight  daily  papers,  distributing  upwards  of 
8,328  sheets;  4,500  in  the  morning  and  3,828 
every  evening — nine  papers  once  a  week 
that  distribute  7,058  sheets;  two  twice  a 
week  distributing  1,992  sheets,  and  two 
three  times  a  week  that  distribute  1,920 
sheets;  two  shot  manufactories,  that  are 
able  to  supply  the  whole  Union.  There 
are  manufactories  for  every  useful  article; 
ship  building,  coach  making,  cabinet-work, 
and  a  number  of  other  articles  are  carried 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  unrivalled  in 
America,  and  little  excelled  in  Europe;  but 
the  staple  commodity  of  Philadelphia  is 
flour,  of  which  400,000  barrels  have  been 
exported  in  a  year;  there  are  at  present  in 
the  city  1 ,769  carts  and  7 1 7  drays. 

The  built  part  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
suburbs,  including  Southwark,  Northern 
Liberties  and  Kensington,  now  extends  three 
miles  along  the  Delaware/  and  above  a 
mile  east  and  west.  By  an  enumeration 
taken  for  the  Directory  in  November,  181  o, 
by  James  Robinson  and  John  A.  Paxton, 
Philadelphia  contains  fifteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen  dwelling-houses;  calcu- 
lating six  and  a  half  persons  to  each  house, 
Philadelphia  contains  about  one  hundred 
and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  inhabitants.  But  by  the  census  com- 
menced in  August  and  published  in  January, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  in- 
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habitants  in  the  built  part  of  Philadelj 
are  92,247,  and  the  increase  of  popula 
in  the  last  ten  years  is  30,260,  that  is 
increase  of  952  souls  more  than  the  incn^e 
of  the  whole  state  of  Maryland,  during 

same  period  The  boundsbi 

this  publication  will  not  permit  us  to  j 
a  more  detailed  account  of  this  rapidly 
proving  and  now  flourishing  city,  but 
are  happy  to  find  that  a  complete  his 
entitled  the  "Picture  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  James  Mease,  will  shortly  be  puijlc 
press,  and  published  by  Benjamin 
Thomas  Kite. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  publication  o 
incomplete  statement  of  the  numbeilol 
inhabitants  in  the  city  and  county  of  PI  la- 
delphia,  some  of  the  New  York  editors  Lvc 
published  an  erroneous  comparison  of 
population  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Y 
The  marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsy 
nia  has  enabled  us  to  give  the  whole  of 
Returns  of  the  City  and  County  of  Pllja- 
delphia,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  nil- 
ber  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  iii,|d. 
while  the  City  of  New  York,  which  embrfes 
the  whole  island  of  fifteen  miles  in  lenlh 
contains  but  96,392,  so  that  the  popularor 
of  Philadelphia  exceeds  that  of  New  Yori 

And  Philadelphia  still  retains  her  ranis 
the  First  City  in  the  United  States. 

[Poulsom 

February  15,  1811. 

The  Westtown  Dairy. 

Friends  of  Westtown  School  have  respi  t- 
ed most  loyally  when  asked  to  contri  Ite 
of  their  means  to  increase  in  varied  wayslie 
efficiency  of  the  Institution  in  its  diffekit 
departments;  many  improvements  artn 
evidence  both  within  and  without,  and  ms 
the  determined  effort  of  those  responlle 
for  the  management  of  the  School  to  lie 
it  among  the  very  best  to  be  found. 

It  is  important  that  the  physical  ecm 
ment  should  keep  pace  with  that  dinlj 
affecting  the  School  training  proper,  ail 
is  now  the  turn  of  the  dairy  to  reel' 
special  attention.  Dairy  produce  e» 
largely  as  a  factor  in  the  school  bill  of  le 
and  with  the  enlightenment  of  mo  in 
thought  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  ||ti 
the  present  equipment  to  make  the 
milk. 

The  time  seems  propitious  to  look  tow 
building  and  equipping  during  the  coi 
summer  a  new  dairy  plant,  on  distil 
modern  sanitary  lines,  centrally  located., 
more  distant  from  the  School  buildings 
that  now  in  use. 

The  committee  having  charge  of 
School  has  expressed  its  approval  of  su 
scheme,  provided  the  necessary  funds 
be  raised  to  carry  it  out  by  interested  Fri< 

Expert  advice  has  been  consulted, 
preliminary  drawings  have  been  prepan 

It  is  planned  to  tear  down  the  old  c 
barn  and  silos  and  rebuild  them  on  the 
site,  using  the  former  in  main  for  stcjige 
purposes,  then  erect  adjacent  to  it  a  liw 
sanitary  building  capable  of  being  flop' 
with  sunlight,  to  accommodate  one  hun;t< 
cows,  also  a  new  dairy  house  adapted  t<  h 
proper  handling  of  milk,  cream  and  bu 
having  in  view  the  production  of  "certil 
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milk  that  will  bear  the  test  of  the  Pedriatic 
Association;  some  additional  buildings  will 
also  be  needed. 

A  tuberculin  tested  herd  is  naturally 
planned  as  a  part  of  the  general  equipment, 
the  whole  of  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be 
conducted  according  to  the  latest  approved 
methods.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  will 
likely  be  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  these 
improvements. 

The  location  of  the  present  dairy  buildings 
is  distinctly  wrong;  the  site  of  the  old  barn, 
creamery  and  pig  pen  which  has  heretofore 
greeted  the  visitor  on  approaching  the  School 
rrom  the  station,  it  is  proposed  shall  be 
oroperly  graded  and  planted. 

The  satisfaction  of  having  a  dairy  product 
:or  the  School  family  from  a  healthy  herd, 
n  a  healthy  environment,  does  not  require 
argument. 

There  is  much  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
in  Institution  such  as  West  town  School,  in 
)ffering  an  object  lesson  to  its  friends,  the 
leighborhood,  and  the  community  at  large, 
lot  to  mention  the  advantage  of  such  a 
)lant  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

Some  substantial  financial  assistance  has 
ilready  been  given  to  the  project. 

The  following  members  of  the  Westtown 
Committee  are  authorized  to  have  the  work 
)rogress  when  the  funds  warrant  such  action  : 

George  M.  Comfort,  Samuel  L.  Allen, 
-lenry  Hall,  John  L.  Balderston,  George 
-brsythe,  William  Trimble. 


Pain  and  Sickness. 
Pain  teaches  us  our  nothingness.  Health 
ermits  us  to  swell  in  self-esteem,  and  gather 
luch  which  is  unreal.  Sickness  makes  our 
jebleness  conspicuous,  and  at  the  same 
ime  breaks  up  many  of  our  shams.  We 
eed  solid  grace  when  we  are  thrown  into 
he  furnace  of  affliction;  gilt  and  tinsel 
hrivel  up  in  the  fire.  The  patience  in 
'hich  we  somewhat  prided  ourselves,  where 
;  it  when  sharp  pangs  succeed  each  other 
ke  poisoned  arrows,  setting  the  blood  on 
ame?  The  joyful  faith  which  could  do  all 
lings  and  bear  all  sufferings,  is  it  always 
t  hand  when  the  time  of  trial  has  arrived? 
"he  peace  which  stood  aloft  on  the  mount- 
in's  summit  and  serenely  smiled  on  storms 
eneath,  does  it  hold  its  ground  quite  so 
asily  as  we  thought  it  would  when  at  our 
ase  we  prophesied  our  behavior  in  the  day 
f  battle?  To  be  nothing,  and  to  feel  less 
iian  nothing,  is  most  sweet,  for  then  we 
ower  down  under  the  great  wings  of  God 
s  the  little  chick  beneath  the  brooding  hen, 
nd  in  utter  helplessness  we  find  our  strength 
nd  solace.  Nothing  goes  but  that  which 
ught  to  go — the  flower  falls  but  the  seed 
pens.  This  cutting  loose  from  earthly 
lores,  this  rehearsal  of  what  must  soon  be 
one  once  for  all  in  the  hour  of  departure, 
i  a  salutary  exercise,  tending  to  cut  away 
ie  hampering  besetments  of  this  mortal 
fe,  and  make  us  freer  for  the  heavenly  race, 
t  is  well  to  have  the  windows  shut  which 
>ok  towards  earth  and  its  cares,  that  we 
lay  be  driven  to  that  fairer  prospect  which 
es  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Pain  may 
id  us  in  communion  with  our  much  suffer- 
ig  Lord." — Spurgeon. 


Wise  Sayings  Credited  to  John  Wesley. 
I  have  no  time  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
God  begins  his  work  in  children. 
The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us. 
I  dare  no  more  fret  than  curse  and  swear. 
God  buries  his  workmen,  but  continues 
his  work. 

I  save  all  I  can  and  give  all  1  can;  that  is 
all  I  have. 

Loyalty  (to  rulers)  is  with  me  an  essential 
branch  of  religion. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  FrieDds. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Month 

6th  to  11th) : 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Third 

Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Third 

Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day 

Third  Month  7th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Marshalton,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Third 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Third  Month  8th,  at  10  A.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day, 

Third  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Third  Month  8th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  9th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third 

Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  9th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  9th 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month 

9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Third 

Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Third  Month  11th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Western  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  24th  ult,  The 
attendance  was  about  as  usual;  there  were  two 
visiting  ministers  present  from  other  parts  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  and  one  from  a  distance. 
After  impressive  silent  waiting  there  were  a  number 
of  communications.  We  were  encouraged  to  faith- 
fully follow  the  leadings  of  Truth  as  manifested  in 
the  heart,  if  it  is  attuned  to  the  Divine  harmony. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  none  could  be  found  who 
regretted  yielding  themselves  to  the  leadings  of 
their  Master,  while  we  know  that  very  many  have 
had  cause  to  mourn  for  their  misspent  time.  Ac- 
knowledgment was  made  on  bended  knees  for 
the  overshadowing  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

In  the  business  session  there  was  the  usual  routine 
business.  In  answering  the  Queries,  some  exercise 
was  expressed,  particularly  when  the  subject  of  the 
ministry  was  brought  up.  We  were  reminded  that 
death  had  taken  two  of  our  members  who  had  been 
in  the  station  of  Elder. 

The  meeting  adjourned  about  one  o'clock,  then 
followed  a  period  of  social  converse  and  a  satis- 
factory luncheon,  which  had  been  prepared  by  our 
women  Friends. 


Edward  Stkatton,  one  of  the  pioneer  residents 
of  Salem,  Ohio,  and  who  has  made  (his  city  Iris 
home  almost  his  entire  life,  died  Seventh-day  night, 
after  a  ten  weeks'  illness,  incident  to  the  infirmities 
of  old  age. 

The  deceased  was  born  on  Howard  Street,  Salem, 
on  Fifth  Month  20,  1S22,  the  son  of  Joshua  and 
Rachel  Stratton,  and  was  therefore  in  his  ninetieth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  an  early  age  he 
with  his  parents  moved  to  the  country  northwest  of 
Salem,  and  there  his  parents  died,  only  six  weeks 
intervening,  while  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
but  four  years  old.  He  had  therefore  lived  eighty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  his  parents.  The  child 
was  taken  by  Michael  Stratton,  a  grandfather,  to 
real-,  and  with  him  he  resided  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  when  he  came  to  Salem  and  learned  the 
carpenter  trade,  being  bound  out  to  Levi  Fawcel  I . 


who  was  the  first  husband  of  Mary  Roll,  Salem's 
centenarian,  and  for  whom  the  deceased  had  the 
greatest  respect. 

The  deceased  was  an  active  birthright  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  belonging  to  the  Wilbur 
Church  on  East  Sixth  Street.  During  his  life  he 
had  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  all  the  meetings  from 
Preparative  to  Yearly.  In  public  life  be  was  re- 
tired; he  always  took  an  active  interest  in  all  matters 
of  public  welfare. — Salem,  <).,  Dailij  Herald. 


The  Educational  Meeting  on  Boy  Scouts. — 
So  much  has  the  Scout  Movement  been  represented 
in  The  Friend  and  elsewhere  as  a  military  move- 
ment that  it  will  be  a  surprise  that  Friends  Educa- 
tional Association  is  about  to  devote  a  meeting  to 
the  subject.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that  this  Association  is  forgetting  its 
obligations  to  Peace.  Now  that  schools  and  colleges 
are  so  much  on  the  side  of  Peace,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising for  Friends  to  relax  a  jot. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Scout  Movement  in  America 
is  not  yet  nationalized  and  neither  openly  nor  in  a 
concealed  way  is  it  allied  to  the  War  Department. 
Indeed  each  State  organization  is  quite  independent, 
and  it  is  still  a  wide-spread  hope  of  Peace  people  to 
capture  the  whole  movement  for  the  good  cause. 
There  is  so  much  in  it  that  appeals  to  the  young  and 
that  is  calculated  to  help  them,  that  as  a  movement 
it  can  not  be  safely  dismissed.  In  that  ease  it  js 
sure  here  as  mostly  now'  in  England  to  be  a  war 
movement  largely  and  to  draw  our  young  people 
into  it.  The  Scout  idea  has  great  adaptability  for 
physical  and  moral  training.  In  some  towns  in 
England  where  Friends  have  prevented  the  war 
spirit  from  taking  possession  of  the  movement,  it 
has  transformed  the  manners  of  town  boys  so  that 
they  have  a  civic  pride  in  pleasing  strangers  and  are 
alert  for  acts  of  mercy  all  the  time. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  Pennsylvania  no  dishonor  w  ill 
be  clone  to  Penn's  name  by  any  feature  of  the  move- 
ment. But  don't  let  us  stop  with  hope.  Let  us 
help  all  the  time  and  let  us  help  especially  to  make 
this  proposed  meeting  accomplish  its  honest  inten- 
tion. 

J.  H.  B. 


The  funeral  of  Thomas  B.  Taylor,  on  Second-day 
last,  brought  together  at  his  late  residence  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  large  number  of  Friends  and  other 
acquaintances.  The  vocal  services  consisted  of 
six  communications  and  two  supplications. 


Moorestown  Reading  Circle. — The  third 
meeting  for  the  season  of  the  Moorestown  friends' 
Reading  Circle  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  20th 
ult.  Though  the  weather  was  wintry,  a  large  com- 
pany of  Friends  were  assembled.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  short  papers  and  addresses 
upon  subjects  which  should  be  of  unceasing  in- 
terest to  the  Society  if  it  is  going  to  maintain  in  a 
vital  manner  the  principles  which  are  the  excuse 
for  its  existence  as  a  separate  religious  denominat  ion. 
The  topics  treated  as  above  were  the  following:  Our 
views  concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  rites  of 
Baptism  and  the  Communion;  The  attitude  of 
Friends  towards  the  Legal  Profession;  Towards 
Peace  and  Arbitration;  Towards  Amusements; 
Towards  Birthright  Membership;  Towards  Edu- 
cation; and  Our  Duty  Towards  Meetings  for  Busi- 
ness. Many  nf  the  thoughts  presented  were  fresh 
and  decidedly  helpful,  and  it  is  believed  will  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  fellowship 
among  those  present. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Hannah  P.  Morris  spent  last  First-day  at  the 
School.  She  spoke  in  the  morning  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, and  in  the  evening  she  gave  the  boys  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  "French  Friends." 

Ri'TH  E  Chambers  addressed  the  girls  last  First- 
day  evening  on  the  subject  of  "  Books  and  Reading." 
Her  paper  was  interesting  and  helpful,  and  it  was 
appreciated  by  the  girjs. 

"Wild  Life  in  Southern  Florida."  was  the 
subject  of  the  School  lecture  last  week,  given  by  J 
Fdward  Tvlor,  of  Washington,  P.  ('  The  lecturer 
had  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  Fverglades,  and  his 
pictures  of  wild  animals  were  exceptionally  interest- 
ing. 

The  weekly  editions  of  the  Do>lou  Everting  Trans- 
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script  and  The  Springfield  Republican  have  recently- 
been  placed  on  the  reading  table  of  the  Boys'  Parlor, 
and  they  add  not  a  little  to  the  opportunity  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  news  and  editorial  comment 
that  are  worth  while. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  draft  of  a  new  treaty  with 
Japan  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate  at  Washing- 
ton by  President  Taft  and  has  been  ratified  by  that 
body.  The  essential  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed treaty  and  the  existing  convention  is  said  to 
be  in  the  fact  that  it  omits  all  reference  to  restric- 
tions upon  immigration  and  leaves  to  the  national 
honor  of  Japan  the  enforcement  at  her  own  ports 
the  limitations  upon  immigration  from  Japan  now 
expressly  placed  upon  immigration  into  the  United 
States.  The  document  is  said  to  provide  that  either 
country  may  denounce  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  six 
months  if  it  fails  to  operate  as  expected.  It  is  said 
that  the  action  of  this  government  in  promptly  con- 
firming the  new  agreement  is  expected  to  do  more 
to  prove  the  feeling  of  cordiality  that  this  country 
has  for  Japan  than  anything  that  has  been  done  for 
many  years.  It  is  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
highest  confidence  in  the  advanced  civilization  of 
that  nation.  The  effect  will  be  to  permit  Japan  to 
enter  at  once  upon  a  reorganization  of  its  fiscal  system 
and  the  making  of  new  tariffs  with  all  nations. 

A  decision  has  lately  been  announced  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  not  entitled  to  make  any  increase  in  their 
freight  rates.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  ad- 
vances were  made  were  the  higher  cost  of  all  mate- 
rial used  by  the  railroads  and  the  higher  wages, 
which  had  been  generally  raised  by  the  chief  lines 
of  the  country.  The  commission  did  not  admit 
the  contention  of  fact,  and  has  ordered  the  railroad 
companies  to  withdraw  the  proposed  rates  by  the 
10th  inst.,  leaving  the  rates  in  effect  as  they  have 
lately  been.  The  higher  rates  had  been  decided 
upon  before  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission 
had  been  clothed  with  the  full  powers  to  cope  with 
the  subject. 

A  memorial  has  been  addressed  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature  by  Andrew  J.  Palm,  of  Meadville, 
former  member  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  op- 
poses the  bill  to  substitute  electrocution  for  hanging 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  argues  at  length  and  quotes 
from  electrical  reviews  and  other  authorities  in  an 
effort  to  show  that  electrocution  is  unreliable  and 
in  many  instances  much  more  brutal  than  hanging. 
He  is  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  death  penalty  en- 
tirely and  concludes  with  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo : 
"The  law  that  dips  its  finger  in  human  blood  to 
write  the  command  'thou  shalt  not  kill'  is  naught 
but  a  violation  of  the  precept  itself." 

The  application  of  small  water  power  develop- 
ments to  farm  uses  is  discussed  and  explained  in  a 
pamphlet  which  the  state  water  supply  commission 
of  New  York  State  has  issued.  The  water  powers 
considered  in  the  pamphlet  are  those  that  may  be 
developed  from  small  streams  or  brooks.  The  dis- 
cussion is  in  the  form  of  a  report  made  to  the  com 
mission  by  David  R.  Cooper,  an  engineer,  who  is 
secretary  to  the  commission.  The  report  says:  "The 
extent  of  the  applications  of  power  to  practical  pur- 
poses on  the  farm  is  very  broad.  While  perhaps 
electric  lighting  is  the  use  most  frequently  thought 
of,  it  is,  however,  in  the  application  of  electric  cur- 
rent or  power  to  the  operation  of  labor  saving  de- 
vices that  the  greatest  gain  is  to  be  derived  on  the 
large  farm  or  country  place.  Feed  grinders,  root 
cutters,  fodder  cutters,  fanning  mills,  grindstones, 
circular  saws,  corn  shellers,  drill  presses,  ensilage 
cutters  and  elevators,  milking  machines,  etc.,  etc., 
are  among  the  machines  and  implements  which  may 
thus  be  quoted.  These  are  described  in  detail,  to- 
gether with  the  actual  and  possible  uses  of  the  power 
in  household  work,  such  as  cooking,  washing,  sweep- 
ing, heating,  the  operation  of  sewing  machines  and 
the  like.  The  pamphlet  contains  about  forty  pages 
and  many  illustrations." 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  says  por- 
tions of  the  arid  regions  of  the  western  territory  of 
the  United  States  present  conditions  favorable  to 
the  discovery  of  large  bodies  of  potash  salts,  com- 
parable even  to  those  of  Germany,  according  to  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
geologists  of  the  survey  express  the  belief  that  potash 
whose  principal  value  lies  in  its  use  as  a  fertilizer, 
will  be  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  regions  east  of 


the  Rocky  Mountain  wall  and  the  Great  Basin 
region.  The  survey  has  accumulated  considerable 
data  on  the  subject.  If  Congress  passes  the  pending 
appropriation  for  the  purpose,  the  survey  will  con- 
tinue the  investigations,  drilling  deep  into  the  earth 
with  a  view  to  locating  American  potash  salt  de- 
posits. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  21st 
states  that  Premier  Asquith  to-day  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Government  bill  de- 
signed to  abolish  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  which,  if  passed  as  at  present  framed, 
will  accomplish  a  historic  change  in  the  parliamen- 
tary system  of  Great  Britain.  Among  the  important 
features  of  the  bill  are  the  following:  "If  a  money 
bill,  having  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  one  month 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  is  not  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  without  amendment  within  one 
month  after  it  is  so  sent  up  to  that  House,  the  bill 
shall,  unless  the  House  of  Commons  directs  to  the 
contrary,  be  presented  to  the  King  and  become  an 
act  of  Parliament  on  the  royal  assent  being  signified, 
notwithstanding  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  not 
consented  to  the  bill." 

It  is  stated  from  Winnipeg,  Canada,  that  the 
Dominion  Government  has  decided  to  stop  the  im- 
migration of  negroes  from  the  United  States,  and 
stopped  at  the  boundary  a  party  which  intended  to 
go  to  western  Canada.  The  negroes  were  stopped 
because  they  were  regarded  as  undesirable  citizens. 

The  French  Government  has  accepted  a  motion 
inviting  co-operation  with  the  other  European 
powers  to  obtain  discussion  at  the  Hague  of  the 
question  of  simultaneous  disarmament.  This  was 
adopted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of 
447  to  56. 

It  was  stated  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  21st  ult., 
that  the  Government  considers  the  tone  of  the  Chi- 
nese reply  to  the  Russian  note  demanding  a  closer 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1881 
affecting  Mongolia  and  Chinese  Turkestan  most 
conciliatory  and  satisfactory.  As  a  whole,  the  note 
handed  to  Russian  Minister  Korotovitz,  at  Pekin, 
is  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
China  to  satisfy  all  the  Russian  demands.  It  is 
believed  that  all  difficulties  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments will  soon  be  removed. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  23d  ult., 
says:  "Governor  Maklaoff  has  begun  a  widespread 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Province  of  Tcher- 
nigov,  a  Government  in  Little  Russia.  Two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  families  in  one  district,  including 
wealthy  land  owners  and  manufacturers,  were 
marched  through  the  heavy  snow  drifts.  Not- 
withstanding the  intense  cold  the  police  opened  the 
doors  and  windows  of  their  houses  and  drove  them 
into  the  streets  and  thence  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
districts,  to  be  conducted  out  of  the  province.  A 
committee  attempted  to  appeal  to  the  Governor,  but 
he  refused  to  see  them,  and  they  have  now  appealed 
to  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg. 

It  is  stated  from  Constantinople,  on  the  20th  ult., 
that  a  violent  earthquake  was  experienced  at  Mona- 
ster and  elsewhere  throughout  the  vilayet  of  Mona- 
stir  to-day.  There  was  some  loss  of  life.  Several 
mosques  and  houses  were  demolished.  The  popula- 
tion is  camping  out  and  suffering  intensely  with  the 
cold.  The  authorities  have  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  300  tents  and  relief  funds. 

A  despatch  of  the  20th  ult.,  from  Pekin,  says  that 
"There  is  a  noticeable  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  stay  the  spread  of  the 
plague,  and  sanitary  measures  are  being  strictly 
enforced  in  all  the  towns  where  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
disease  was  allowed  full  swing  unhampered.  In- 
structions have  been  issued  that  every  village  burn 
its  dead.  The  panic  and  fear  of  the  plague  have 
overridden  the  Chinese  superstition  against  crema- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  and  now  almost 
daily  the  torch  is  applied  to  piles  of  hastily  con- 
structed coffins,  among  which  are  often  seen  bodies 
wrapped  only  in  shrouds." 

It  is  stated  that  advices  from  China  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  are  to  the  effect  that  conditions  in 
the  famine  districts  are  as  bad  as  have  been  indica- 
ted by  reports  from  various  other  sources  and  are 
growing  worse  as  days  go  by.  That  2,500,000  Chi- 
nese will  die  for  want  of  bread,  if  assistance  is  not 
rendered  immediately,  is  the  prediction  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  organization. 

A  telegram  from  Harbin  reports  the  discovery  of  a 
,  Chinese  village  near  there  in  which  the  entire  popu- 


lation was  dead  from  the  plague.  Many  be  es 
lay  in  the  open  air  and  were  covered  with  snow. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Alfred  Newsom,  Ireland,  10  ko 
No.  32,  vol.  85. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  teacher  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.' 
intermediate  work.    Also  will  be  expected  to 
charge  of  physical  training.  Address, 

Ltdia  B.  Kite, 
Collingswood,  N. 


A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Assi 
tion  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Select  School,  14ifa. 
Sixteenth  Street,  Phila.,  at  2.30  o'clock,  onfie 
afternoon  of  Seventh-day,  Third  Month  11th,  1 
Program: 

The  Boy  Scout  Movement. 
The  Aims  and  Possibilities  of  the  Boy  Scou 
the  Philadelphia  District. 

George  D.  Porter, 

Scout  Commissioner  of  I 
The  Movement  as  a  School  Principal  Sees  It. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham, 

Westtown  Boarding  Scho 
The  Movement  as  a  Means  of  Civic  Training. 
Arthur  W.  Dunn, 
Civic  Secretary  of  the  City  Club  of  Phi 
General  discussion  will  follow.    All  person: 
terested  in  this  movement  are  cordially  invite  |to 
attend. 


A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Moi 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  which  will 
vide  boarding  accommodations  at  reasonable 
within  easy  access  of  the  Arch  and  Fourth  St< 
Meeting  House,  during  the  session  of  the  Y^ 
Meeting.  Friends  wishing  to  secure  rooms 
kindly  communicate  promptly  with  the  comrr 
by  addressing  their  requests  to 

Entertainment  Committee, 
Care  of  William  C.  Cowperthwaite 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelph 


tc 
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Wanted. — A  middle  aged  woman  forhouseke 
Friend  preferred.    Three  in  family. 

I.  Larkin, 

Kennett  Square,  1 

Wanted — A  teacher  with  some  experienc 
take  charge  of  a  small  Preparative  Meeting  S 
for  the  year  1911-12. 

Apply  to 
Mary  Hutton  Biddle, 

Wallingford,  I 
Pennell  L.  Webster, 
  Media, 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phi' 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  ill. 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  ire 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  Ifcli 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Ipt 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintends 
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Died,  at  his  residence  in  Salem,  Ohio,  S<M»ci 
Month  5,  1911,  Edward  Stratton,  in  the  eim- 
ninth  year  of  his  age;  a  beloved  Elder  and  me  n 
of  Salem  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  fcf 
Friends.  Firmly  attached  to  the  principles  ,n<t 
testimonies  of  our  Society,  as  promulgated  bms 
early  Friends,  he  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  i 
tenance,  not  only  of  our  ancient  doctrines,  bm 
their  resultant  Gospel  order.  His  funeral  fts 
largely  attended  by  relatives  and  friends,  and  W- 
mony  was  borne  to  his  careful  and  consisten  life, 
and  the  language  was  feelingly  revived,  "Blip 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  hencei  th, 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  Wi 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Media,  Pa.,  on  Second  IV lib 

2nd,  1911,  Martha  Mickle,  aged  ninety  yeai  an 
Elder  and  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Melig 
of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 
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Changed  and  Unchanged. 

The  passing  years  bring  with  them  great 
changes.    To  those  familiar  with  the  Phila- 
delphia of  to-day,  some  of  these  changes 
were  emphasized  by  the  article  in  last  week's 
issue  of  The  Friend,  reprinted  from  Poul- 
son's  City  Directory  for  1811.    Last  week, 
one  of  our  valued  exchanges,  "The  Presby- 
terian,"  issued   an   "  Fightieth  Anniver- 
sary number,"  in  which  are  pictures  of 
Chicago,  a  scene  in  New  York  and  another 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1831,  when  that  paper 
commenced  publication;  also  a  cut  of  a 
locomotive  built  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  in  the  same  year.  These 
lustrations  strikingly  depict  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in 
the  last  eighty  years. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  age  of  The 
riend,  which  began  publication  in  1827, 
by  the  following  portion  of  one  of  the  edi- 
torials in  "The  Presbyterian:"  "Of  all  the 
journals  published  in  Philadelphia  eighty 
years  ago,  but  six  remain  to-day  under  the 
titles  they  then  bore:  The  Presbyterian, 
The  Friend,'  and  the  'Saturday  Evening 
Post,'  among  the  weeklies;  'The  Journal  of 
the  Franklin   Institute,'   'The  American 
ournal  of  Medical  Science,'   and  'The 
\merican  Journal  of  Pharmacy.'  All  other 
publications,  dailies  included,  have  been 
merged  with  others  or  have  changed  their 
name,  or  passed  out  of  existence.  The  '  Sat- 
arday  Evening  Post,'  has  changed  its  char- 
acter; the  others  remain  faithful  to  the  lines 
along  which  they  were  founded." 
This  last  sentence  calls  attention  to  the 
act  that  the  passing  years  have  not  brought 
changes  to  "The  Presbyterian"  nor  to  The 
Friend,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  objects  of 


their  publication — the  things  which  they 
seek  to  promote.  "The  Presbyterian"  de- 
clares that  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
"committed  to  the  truth  as  set  forth,  in 
human  form,  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  The  Friend  has  been  con- 
tinuously published,  in  its  original  form  and 
size,  for  nearly  eighty-four  years.  It  is 
to-day  an  advocate  of  those  principles  and 
practices  which  have  characterised  and  dis- 
tinguished the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
since  the  rise  of  the  Society,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Founded  in 
1827,  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  its  publication  was  to  advocate 
Orthodox  views,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Unitarian,  which  were  then  disturbing 
the  Society.  If,  in  the  years  of  contention 
which  followed  the  separation  of  1827,  there 
was  any  advocacy  or  defence  of  "ortho- 
doxy," in  any  other  than  a  Christian  spirit 
of  love  and  charity,  it  is  to  be  regretted. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  while  still  ad- 
vocating and  declaring  the  same  vital  and 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, The  Friend  may  be  enabled  to  do 
it  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  with  love  for  those 
whom  we  believe  to  be  in  error.  We  may 
not  convince  them  of  the  truth  by  argument; 
but  we  certainly  cannot  hope  to  win  them 
from  their  errors  by  denunciation.  May  we 
always  be  found  "speaking  the  truth  in 
love." 

The  Friends  who  at  present  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conducting  of  this  paper,  con- 
tinue to  believe,  as  did  its  founders,  in  a 
waiting  worship  and  ministry.  They  are 
grieved  at  the  departures  of  some  under  our 
name  from  such  worship  and  ministry,  and 
are  exercised  that  The  Friend  shall  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  testimonies  on  these 
important  subjects. 

How  Do  We  Worship? 

not  a  rejoinder. 

The  article  in  The  Friend  of  sixteenth 
of  Second  Month  with  this  title,  has  drawn 
the  veil  a  little,  for  some  of  us,  from  the 
world  of  tenderest  possible  memories. 
Under  its  spell  the  "Golden  Age"  of  Child- 
hood, as  we  look  back  to  it  from  the  cold 
tableland  of  Adult  Life,  is  aglow  with  all  the 
color  and  fragrance  of  a  garden  of  exquisitely 
delicate  eglantines  and  forget-me-nots.  It 


is  the  realm  of  pure  sentiment,  and  the  cold 
phrases  of  our  "grown  up"  life,  most  inade- 
quately express  what  we  felt,  as  we  moved 
about  in  it  with  the  abandon  of  little 
children.  So  anv  effort  to  say  how  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  age  took  the 
form  of  habit  or  conviction  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  a  blind  partiality  on  our  part.  We 
have  advanced  to  another  world  and  now 
speak  a  new  language. 

The  interrogation,  however,  "What  is 
that  act  of  silent  worship?"  not  unlikely 
brings  most  of  us  to  our  mother's  knee. 
There,  in  the  fading  light  of  day,  as  she  is 
smoothing  our  pillow  for  us,  we  look  up 
pleadingly  and  ask  "Can  we  go  to  Meeting 
tomorrow  with  father  and  mother?"  We 
know  now  as  we  look  back,  the  steps  "  beyond 
art,"  by  which  she  had  led  us  to  this  climax. 
It  is  her  golden  opportunity.  "  Do  we  think 
we  can  sit  very  still  and  hear  Heavenly 
Father  speak  to  us?"  "That  is  why  we  go 
to  meeting,  and  as  Heavenly  Father  is  knock- 
ing at  the  door  ot  the  heart  we  must  let  him 
in  and  listen  lovingly  to  his  sweet  words." 
With  what  a  glow  of  anticipation  we  gave  an 
unqualified  assurance  that  "we  are  able!" 
How  little  we  knew  of  the  weakness  and 
wiles  of  the  flesh!  So  perhaps  our  meeting 
going  began  in  that  far  off  day,  but  mother's 
confidences  had  taken  only  a  first  step.  She 
knew  our  sensitiveness — when  to  speak  and 
when  to  keep  silent.  Like  the  delicate 
creatures  of  the  deep  sea,  we  at  times  un- 
folded and  spread  out  all  the  tender  feelers 
of  our  hidden  life,  and  at  other  times  were 
"shut  up,"  and  as  formless  as  the  startled 
jellyfish.  So  after  our  first  meetings  we 
were  not  communicative  and  so  not  at  once 
open  to  further  instruction.  The  right  time 
came  however.  We  told  her  we  didn't  hear 
God  speak.  Was  he  really  there?  And 
then  she  explained  to  us  about  speaking  to 
Him.  We  should  not  see  Him,  but  He  would 
hear  us  and  if  we  asked  Him  to  help  us  hear, 
He  would  certainly  tell  us  of  the  right.  Not 
just  then  did  mother  say  to  us  that  in  adult 
language  one  process  is  called  "communion" 
and  the  other  "prayer,"  and  that  both  to- 
gether make  up  what  the  word  "worship" 
means,  but  somehow  finally  we  understood. 
It  was  all  done  so  tenderly,  so  lovingly  that 
we  lived  with  it,  as  a  very  precious  secret  that 
we  had  with  her.    Did  she  tell  brother  and 
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sister  the  same?  We  hardly  knew,  but  as 
we  saw  them  in  meeting  and  detected,  as  we 
thought,  some  movement  of  sister's  lips,  we 
came  to  believe  that  she  also  had  learned 
to  talk  with  God. 

And  could  any  definition  or  formula  have 
done  this  for  us?  In  that  tender  stage 
language  had  little  meaning  to  us  save  as  it 
expressed  our  very  particular  feeling  of 
the  moment.  We  had  great  respect  for 
father.  The  heroic  in  his  character  loomed 
large  for  us,  but  mother  understood!  She 
knew  the  moment  when  our  feelings  were 
ready  for  the  mould — she  knew  which  mould 
they  would  fit  into. 

And  isn't  it  true  of  all  the  fundamentals 
of  which  our  life  of  feeling  and  of  thought  is 
built,  that  they  had  their  beginnings  when 
we  were  in  such  a  specific  state  that  general 
language  could  not  touch  us.  It  is  the  great 
heritage  of  motherhood  to  deal  with  these 
elements  of  our  life.  Science  and  art  can 
not  rob  her  of  her  heritage.  Her  child  is 
pronounced  "incurably  religious,"  and  at  a 
time  when  this  child  can  understand  no 
language  like  hers,  the  fundamentals  of 
hearing  God  talk  and  of  talking  to  Him, 
must  be  given  form  and  they  make  up  finally 
what  we  know  of  worship.  As  Friends  we 
like  to  claim  this  personal  communion  as  our 
own  speciality.  It  is  true  we  profess  it  in 
the  form,  as  we  believe,  of  greatest  simplicity 
and  honesty,  but  is  it  not  the  common  heri- 
tage of  the  race?  Does  it  not  link  us  through 
earthly  father  and  mother  to  God  and  make 
the  family  circle  complete  "in  heaven  and 
in  earth?"  J.  H.  B. 

It  is  genuine  conviction  that  makes  the 
wheels  go  round.  The  achievements  of  any 
age  are  the  results  of  men  who  believed 
things.  The  religious  man  can  be  counted 
on  the  side  of  righteousness.  D.  L.  Moody 
was  exactly  right  when  speaking  of  the 
kind  of  men  needed.  He  said:  "Some  men 
are  afraid  of  being  too  religious.  What  we 
need  to-day  is  men  who  believe  deep  down 
in  their  souls  what  they  profess.  The  world 
is  tired  and  sick  of  sham.  Let  your  whole 
heart  be  given  up  to  God's  service.  Aim 
high.  God  wants  us  all  to  be  his  ambassa- 
dors. It  is  a  position  higher  than  that  of 
any  monarch  on  earth  to  be  a  herald  of  the 
cross,  but  you  must  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A  great  many  people  are  afraid  to 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God — afraid  of 
being  called  fanatics.  You  are  not  gooc 
for  anything  until  the  world  considers  you 
a  fanatic.  Fox  said  that  every  Quaker 
ought  to  shake  the  country  ten  miles  around. 
What  does  the  Scripture  say?  'One  shal 
chase  a  thousand,  and  two  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight.'  It  takes  about  a  thou- 
sand to  chase  one  now." — United  Presby- 
terian. 


Excuse  faults  in  others,"own  them  in  your- 
selves, and  forgive  them  against  yourselves. 


Variety  in  Ministry. 

When  outward  ordination  is  seen  to  be 
insufficient  to  enable  any  one  effectually 
to  minister  to  the  deep  needs  of  a  troubled 
spirit,  then  that  ministry  which  is  truly 
the  outcome  of  the  fiery  "baptisms"  of 
Divinely  appointed  discipline  assumes  its 
true  dignity  in  our  eyes  as  the  only  real 
qualification  for  reaching  the  witness  in 
other  hearts. 

I  doubt  whether  any  other  Protestant 
sect  recognizes  the  preciousness  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  suffering  as  it  is  recognized  by 
Friends.  That  it  is  only  through  deep 
experience,  both  of  inward  exercises  and 
of  outward  sorrows,  that  any  one  can  be- 
come fully  qualified  to  hold  forth  the  Word 
of  life  to  others,  is  signified  by  the  familiar 
Quaker  expression  "  a  deeply  baptised  min- 
ister." ...  A  holy  awe,  deepening  at 
times,  I  believe,  into  even  a  too  anxious 
restraint,  has  ever  surrounded  the  exercise 
of  our  emphatically  "free"  ministry — free 
from  all  human  and  outward  moulding, 
precisely  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more 
sacredly  reserved  to  the  Divine  and  inward 
moulding  and  restraining  as  well  as  impelling 
power. 

The  danger  of  our  profoundly  "inward" 
ideal  is,  of  course,  in  its  liability  to  generate 
scruples,  and  a  degree  of  morbid  introspec- 
tiveness,  especially  in  the  exercise  of  this  gift. 
Recognizing  fully  the  deep  truth  that  many 
"baptisms"  have  to  be  passed  through  by 
those  to  whom  the  priceless  gift  of  ministry 
is  entrusted,  and  that  peculiar  trials  are 
apt  to  precede  every  special  replenishing 
of  the  sacred  vessel,  Friends  have  some- 
times gone  on  to  hold  it  almost  a  profana- 
tion to  speak  in  meetings  for  worship  except 
as  the  immediate  result  of  some  such  pain- 
ful exercises.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  danger 
of  any  such  limitation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Divine  pleasure  may  be  intimated 
to  individuals.  It  seems  both  probable 
and  agreeable  to  experience  that  a  truly 
spiritual  ministry  should  vary  greatly  both 
in  its  form  and  in  its  degree  of  depth,  in 
various  minds.  There  is  obviously  a  child- 
like as  well  as  profound  utterance  of  prayer 
and  praise,  and  surely  of  "testimony"  or 
"prophecy"  also.  But  to  recognize  this 
diversity  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
lower  our  idea  of  the  indispensableness  of 
a  Divine  warrant  for  utterance.  The  scrup- 
ulous jealousy  which  would  limit  all  min- 
istry to  one  type  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  that  spirit  of  holy  fear  which  must 
in  this  matter,  above  all,  be  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  I  think  that  those  who  are  the 
most  ready  to  accept  with  reverence  what- 
ever is  offered  in  simple  obedience,  the  most 
desirous  themselves  to  learn  simply  to  obey, 
will  also  be  the  first  to  feel  that  no  one  should 
venture  to  break  the  silence  in  which  in- 
ward prayer  may  be  arising  from  other 
hearts,  except  under  the  influence  (to  use  the 
time-honored  Quaker  expression)  of  "a 
fresh  anointing  from  above."  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  description  of  what  we  hold 
to  be  right  ministry  would  seem  to  be  words 
spoken  during,  and  arising  from,  actual 
communion  with  God. 

Caroline  E.  Stephen. 


For  "  The  Fbiend.' 

The  Resurrection. 

BY  JONATHAN  E.  HHOADS. 

Resurrection  from  the  dead  is  an  artic 
of  faith  taught  by  all  Christian  denomin 
tions  who  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures 
authentic  records  of  Christ's  doctrine.  B 
how  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  with  wh 
body  they  come  is  not  made  clear  by  th 
part  of  the  declaration  of  faith  called  "Tl 
Apostles'  Creed,"  which  claims  belief  in  tl 
resurrection  of  the  body.  This  creed 
said  to  be  founded  on  Scripture  testimon 
In  this  essay  an  attempt  is  made  to  discov 
how  the  Holy  Scriptures  treat  that  grai 
consummation  to  which  we  hope  to  attai 

That  the  body  of  Jesus  was  raised  frc 
the  dead  may  be  considered  the  strongt 
argument  for  the  resurrection  of  the  bodi 
of  mankind.  But  in  this  connection  mi 
be  remembered  the  wide  contrast  betwe 
his  human  body  and  those  of  mortal  mt 
His  was  never  defiled  by  sin  in  any  degn 
and  a  distinction  is  clearly  drawn  betwe 
Him  and  us,  when  it  was  prophesied  th 
his  flesh  should  not  see  corruption.  The 
whom  he  miraculously  raised  to  life,  as  t 
widow's  son  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus  at  Bel 
any,  died  afterwards  as  other  men,  and  th 
bodies  were  dissolved  into  their  natu 
elements.  His  body  after  his  ascension  \\ 
a  glorified  body.  His  prayer,  "Glor 
thou  me  with  thine  ownself,  with  the  gle 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  wa: 
was  unquestionably  answered. 

While  inhabiting  our  earthly  bodies 
are  subject  to  temptations  that  belong 
the  flesh;  while  in  our  glorious  rest  in  Heav 
we  expect  a  release  from  contention  w 
temptation.    If  the  same  body  is  raised 
life  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  may 
not  reasonably  follow  that  the  same  ap; 
tites,  inclinations  and  human  weaknes 
will  continue  to  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  th 
gratification?    We  confess  that  in  our  fie 
dwells  no  good  thing;  and  that  much  of  i 
contention  we  have  with  temptation  aril 
from  our  carnal  propensities.    How  tl| 
are  we  to  have  that  rest'  from  our  labl 
promised  to  the  redeemed,  if  that  which! 
of  the  earth  earthly  shall  still  encompt 
our  being? 

The  earliest  Scripture  reference  to  <| 
subject  which  is  generally  made  use  of  I 
Job  xix:  25-27.  The  translation  of  t 
passage  appears  to  be  difficult,  but  in  < 
Revised  Version  its  meaning  is  made 
imply  the  opposite  to  that  attached  tc 
by  the  old  interpreters — as  thus — -"Af 
my  skin  even  this  body  is  destroyed,  tl 
without  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God." 

Had  the  words  of  the  Creed  been  m; 
to  read,  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  0 
body,  we  may  suppose  the  most  spiritu< 
minded  persons  could  subscribe  to  it.  Th 
who  are  grieved  by  the  gross  concept 
that  the  same  body  which  has  gone 
decay  is  that  which  shall  inherit  eter ; 
life,  can  point  with  confidence  to  Pai 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  xv  chap 
of  First  Corinthians. 

After  Paul  has  given  an  emphatic  endoi 
ment  to  the  grand  truth  of  the  resurrect 
of  Christ,  of  which  there  were  then  liv 
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many  eye-witnesses,  and  of  the  just  through 
Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
he  goes  on  to  reason  against  the  doubts  of 
some  who  asked,  "  How  are  the  dead  raised 
up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?" 
His  answers  are  transcribed  from  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
in  a  free  translation  of  the  text: — "But 
some  disputer  will  say,  How  are  the  dead 
raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  rise? 
Thou  fool!  the  seed  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened  into  life  until  it  hath  partaken 
of  death.  And  that  seed  which  thou  sowest 
has  not  the  same  body  with  the  plant  which 
will  spring  from  it,  but  it  is  mere  grain  of 
wheat  or  whatever  else  it  may  chance  to  be. 
But  God  gives  it  a  body  according  to  his 
will;  and  to  every  seed  the  body  of  its  own 
proper  plant.  For  all  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh.  The  bodies  of  men,  and  of  beasts, 
of  birds  and  of  fishes  differ  the  one  from  the 
other.  And  there  are  bodies  which  belong 
to  Heaven,  and  bodies  which  belong  to 
earth;  but  in  brightness  and  beauty  the 
Heavenly  differ  from  the  earthly.  The 
sun  is  more  glorious  than  the  moon,  and 
the  moon  is  more  glorious  than  the  stars; 
and  one  star  excels  another  in  its  brightness. 
So  will  it  be  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
[they  will  be  clothed  with  a  body  fitted  to 
their  lot];  it  is  sown  in  corruption;  it  is 
raised  in  incorruption;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor, 
it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is  sown  in  weakness, 
it  is  raised  in  power;  it  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  For 
there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body.  For  as  there  are  natural 
jodies,  so  also  are  there  spiritual  bodies. 
And  so  it  is  written,  the  first  man  Adam 
was  made  a  living  soul;  the  last  Adam  was, 
made  a  life-giving  Spirit.  But  the  spiritual 
comes  not  till  after  the  natural.  The  first 
man  was  made  of  earthly  clay;  the  second 
man  was  the  Lord  from  Heaven.  As  is 
the  earthly  so  also  are  they  who  are  earthly; 
and  as  is  the  Heavenly  such  are  they  also 
who  are  Heavenly."  But  this  I  say  breth- 
ren that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  neither  can  corruption 
inherit  incorruption.  Behold  I  declare  to 
you  a  mystery;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 
we  shall  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trumpet;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
we  shall  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible 
must  put  on  incorruption;  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality.  But  when  this 
corruptible  is  clothed  with  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  has  put  on  immortality, 
then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
which  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory.  Oh  death  where  is  thy  sting;  Oh 
grave  where  is  thy  victory.  The  sting  of 
death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law;  but  thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Burton 
formerly  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford: 

"  It  is  nowhere  asserted  in- the  New  Test- 
ament that  we  shall  rise  again  with  our 
bodies.  Unless  a  man  will  say  that  the 
stalk,  the  blade  and  the  ear  of  corn  are 
actually  the  same  thing  with  the  single  grain 
"  ich  is  put  into  the  ground,  he  cannot 


quote  Paul  as  saying  that  we  shall  rise  again 
with  the  same  bodies;  or  at  least  he  must 
allow  that  the  future  body  may  only  be 
like  the  present  one  as  they  both  come  under 
the  same  genus;  that  is  we  speak  of  human 
bodies,  and  we  speak  of  heavenly  bodies. 
But  Paul's  words  do  not  warrant  us  in 
saying  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
present  and  future  body  will  be  greater  than 
between  a  man  and  a  star,  and  between  a 
bird  and  a  fish.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  the  expression  which  he  uses  in  the 
first  of  the  two  analogies, — Thou  sowest 
not  that  body  that  shall  be." 

That  our  personal  identity  will  be  preserv- 
ed we  have  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  it  must 
be  a  spiritual  existence,  supported  by  Him 
who  is  both  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
and  whose  words  to  his  disciples  were  "a 
spirit  does  not  have  flesh  and  bones  as  ye 
see  me  have." 

There  is  a  resurrection  from  a  state  of 
death  through  sin  into  newness  of  life  prom- 
ised to  the  true  believers,  even  in  our  exist- 
tence  on  earth.  "But  God  being  rich  in 
mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  He  loved 
us,  made  us  alive  together  with  Christ  (by 
grace  have  ye  been  saved),  and  made  us  to 
sit  together  with  Him  in  the  Heavenly 
places  in  Christ."  Paul  counted  all  things 
as  dross  that  He  might  win  Christ — "That 
I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  his 
resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  suf- 
ferings, becoming  conformed  to  his  death; 
if  by  any  means  1  may  attain  to  the  res- 
urrection from  the  dead."  Christ  died  to 
sin  once;  and  so  are  we  to  become  dead  to 
sin,  that  we  may  attain  through  faith  to  a 
present  resurrection  into  newness  of  life. 


The  Power  of  Choice. 


Selected. 


which 


This  is  a  principle  possessed  by  every 
accountable  being;  and  while  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  in  the  plan  of  salvation  sur- 
rounded us  with  every  possible  aid  and  in- 
ducement to  lead  us  to  choose  that  which  is 
right,  to  walk  in  the  way  of  life,  and  thereby 
secure  endless  bliss,  and  escape  the  second 
death,  the  power  of  choice  lies  in  the  heart 
of  each  person.  Life  and  death  are  set  before 
us.  The  words  of  Inspiration  are:  "Choose 
ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve."  To  the 
Jews,  the  Saviour  said:  "Ye  will  not  come 
to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  John  v:  40 

We  may  choose  the  channel  in  which  our 
thoughts  shall  run, — whether  they  shall  be 
holy,  dwelling  on  things  pure,  elevated, 
noble  and  heavenly;  or  whether  they  be  low 
dissolute,  unrestrained  and  sinful.  And  as 
the  thoughts  are,  so  will  our  words  and  ac- 
tions be  molded;  "for  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  im 
portance  of  an  early  choice  of  the  way  of 
life  and  obedience  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  "  Choosing  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  and  giving 
attention  to  securing  the  "recompense  of 
reward,"  are  prompted  by  the  highest  degree 
of  heavenly  wisdom.  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,"  is 
the  injunction  of  Him  who  knew  the  blessed- 
ness of  obedience,  and  the  certainty  and  un- 
speakable value  of  the  overcomer's  reward. 


"AS  A  LITTLE  CHILD." 

Amidst  the  wordy  strife  of  creed  with  creed, 
And  varying  views  of  truth  that  men  may  hold, 

One  fact  alone  sufnceth  for  my  need, 
A  sacrifice  I  see,  a  victim  bleed; 

God  gave  his  Son — love  that  can  ne'er  be  told. 

The  Lord  of  Life,  beneath  a  cross  bowed  down; 

A  rugged  darksome  path,  in  sorrow  trod; 
Endured  the  hate  of  men,  their  scornful  frown; 
The  cruel  scourge,  and  wore  a  thorny  crown; 

And  for  our  sake  poured  out  his  precious  blood. 

This  all  sufficient  is,  nor  need  I  pry 

Upon  what  God  hath  wrapped  in  mystery; 
His  reasons  ask,  gaze  with  a  curious  eye 
On  things  Divine;  or  seek  to  know  the  "  Why;" 
These  questions  leave  to  great  eternity. 

In  vain  the  angels  wish  some  things  to  see; 

Yet  oft  in  holy  places  men  have  trod; 
Would  rend  the  veil  that  hides  Divinity; 
And  weak,  short-sighted,  frail  humanity, 

With  their  small  scalpels  bare  the  mind  of  God. 

Sublimely  wondrous  the  redemptive  plan; 

No  finite  mind  its  grandeur  can  conceive; 
A  God  incarnate  gave  himself  for  man; 
"The  wine-press  trod,"  streams  of  salvation  ran; 
I  would  not  question,  but  child-like  receive 

— Lowe, 

For  "The  Friend." 

Kowaliga. 

Among  the  foot  hills  of  central  Alabama, 
between  the  Tallapoosa  and  the  Coosa 
Rivers,  is  a  colored  settlement,  embracing  a 
territory  of  forty  square  miles.  Situated 
on  this  tract  is  a  preparatory  academy  and 
industrial  institute  for  the  material,  mental 
and  moral  uplift  of  the  negroes  of  that 
section.  William  E.  Benson  is  the  founder 
of  this  school  and  colony.  He  has  labored 
for  ten  years  to  establish  it,  with  a  success 
which  entitles  him  to  recognized  leadership. 
We  were  very  thankful  to  have  his  company 
from  Tallasee,  some  sixteen  miles  from 
Kowaliga,  in  a  surrey  drawn  by  two  fine 
horses,  and  in  great  contrast  to  the  usual 
one-mule  wagon  or  buggy,  so  much  in 
evidence  in  these  Southern  States,  used  by 
both  whites  and  blacks.  His  conversation 
was  intensely  interesting  as  he  gave  us  a 
clear  insight  into  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  South.  He  also  brought  to  our 
attention  "The  Southern  South,"  by  Prof. 
Hart  of  Harvard,  which  is  a  most  discrim- 
inating study  of  the  very  complex  and 
delicate  relations  between  the  whites  and 
their  colored  neighbors  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  and  more  especially  in  the 
Gulf  States. 

The  father  of  our  host,  John  J.  Benson, 
is  a  very  thrifty  farmer,  owning  2500  acres 
of  land,  on  which  is  a  large  stone  house. 
This  he  built  himself  and  in  it  we  were  com- 
fortably entertained  for  three  days.  Fifty 
bales  of  cotton  of  five  hundred  pounds  each 
were  stored  in  the  yard  of  this  substantial 
farm  house — waiting  for  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  cotton.  Several  white  Arabian  horses 
and  a  fine  herd  of  cattle  found  ample  food 
in  the  well-stored  barn.  We  could  but 
realize  how  this  man,  during  forty-five  years 
of  freedom,  had  given  an  inspiring  example 
of  what  members  of  his  race  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  by  constant  and  wise  applica- 
tion to  business. 

Robert  C.  Bedford,  a  trustee  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  visited  John  Benson  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  found  a  youth  of  promise  in 
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his  little  son  and  advised  that  he  should  go 
to  school.  First,  at  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  afterward  at  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  young 
Benson  distinguished  himself. 

For  a  time,  after  graduating  at  Howard, 
he  assisted  Booker  T.  Washington,  but  the 
needs  of  his  home  community  appealed  to 
him  so  strongly  he  concluded  to  start  another 
school  at  Kowaliga,  thirty  miles  from  Tuske- 
gee.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  one 
whose  vision  seemed  clearer  and  who  was  so 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  practical  needs 
of  his  people.  He  organized  a  Land  Co.  and 
secured  10,000  acres  of  land;  started  a  saw- 
mill and  turpentine  still;  and  built  up  a 
school  for  two  hundred  students.  The 
school  buildings,  first  erected,  were  all  burned 
down  a  year  ago,  but  four  modern  struct- 
ures are  replacing  these  on  a  beautiful  site 
with  one  hundred  acres  for  a  campus.  If 
one's  interest  in  or  hope  for  the  colored  man 
lags,  a  visit  to  this  out-of-the-way  place  will 
surely  revive  all  that  is  needful  to  inspire 
faith  in  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  negro. 

We  saw  the  typical  white  farmer  as  we 
journeyed  to  Kowaliga  and  he  invariably 
stirred  the  reflection  that  slavery  had  de- 
graded the  white  as  much  as  the  black  man. 
Their  houses  and  manner  of  life  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  latter  as  to  warrant 
any  great  feeling  of  superiority.  Indeed  if 
a  Christian  attitude  and  feeling  toward  the 
negro  existed  among  the  white  portion  of 
the  population,  and  equal  educational  ad- 
vantages were  provided  for  both  races,  they 
might  live  helpfully  together;  but  as  it  is  a 
strong  tendency  toward  separation  exists 
and  a  deep-seated  suspicion  that  destroys 
the  best  impulses  in  each.  When  one  person 
or  nation  has  treated  another  unjustly  for 
generations  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  or 
hate  the  "  inferior"  party.  The  most  anom- 
alous situation  exists  when  we  can  speak 
freely,  by  the  permission  of  local  custom, 
to  an  ignorant,  poorly  clad  colored  man  but 
must  not  associate  socially  with  a  refined, 
really  cultured  gentleman  of  the  same  race. 
The  stupidity  of  all  this  is  equal  to  its  in- 
justice, for  wrong-doing  always  brings  its 
own  nemesis.  No  amount  of  persuasion 
appears  to  have  the  desired  effect  and  it  may 
require  some  generations  to  pass  before  a 
normal  relation  will  prevail  between  the  two 
races. 

At  Kowaliga  we  met  with  the  whole  com 
munity  on  First-day  afternoon  and  my  wife 
and  1  were  the  only  strangers  present,  and 
that  meant  the  only  white  persons.  It  was 
a  season  to  be  remembered  because  of  the 
felt  presence  of  the  Lord  in  our  midst.  We 
have  often  noticed  the  further  we  get  from 
the  diversions  and  luxuries  of  civilization 
the  more  eager  to  learn  we  find  men  and 
women  to  be,  and  sometimes  the  more  honest 
hearted  they  seem.  So  here  were  all  ages 
intent  to  hear  and  heed  what  might  be  said. 
That  was  a  spiritual  feast  near  the  primeval 
forest  of  central  Alabama.  The  next  morning 
the  school  children  were  all  assembled  and 
some  account  was  given  them  of  thecompila- 
tionof  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  their  marvel- 
ous preservation  as  well  as  the  value  of  their 
contents.  Then  we  journeyed  to  the  saw- 
mill and  turpentine  still  and  found  another 


school  in  session  near  these,  as  quite  a  colony 
of  workmen  live  at  Benson,  two  miles  from 
Kowaliga.  It  was  particularly  interesting 
to  learn  that  W.  E.  Benson  would  not  permit 
immorality,  drinking,  or  gambling  in  these 
camps,  and  the  tone  of  the  community  was 
consequently  much  higher  than  in  the  aver- 
age turpentine  camp.  We  saw  how  the 
turpentine  was  taken  from  the  trees  by  cut- 
ting "  boxes,"  a  foot  wide  and  six  inches  deep, 
near  the  base  of  the  trees  and  then  scraping 
off  the  bark  immediately  above  these  boxes, 
into  which  the  sap  weeped.  Each  year  this 
scraping  is  extended  up  the  trunk  a  foot  or 
more  until  we  have  a  sadly  disfigured  tree — 
which  succumbs  to  such  treatment  in  an 
average  of  seven  years.  However  in  this 
tract  of  10,000  acres  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
owners  to  cherish  the  new  growth  over 
two  thousand  acres  so  as  to  have  a  succession 
of  timber,  as  happily  the  pine  succeeds  itself 
here. 

The  plan  to  make  this  tract  ultimately 
support  a  working  population  impressed  us 
most  favorably.  The  school  though  finan- 
cially separate  is  closely  allied  in  some  re- 
spects. At  present  that  Institution  must 
be  supported  by  interested  friends  and  is  in 
need  of  furnishings  for  the  dormitories.  It 
requires  about  twenty-five  dollars  to  equip 
each  bed-room.  Should  any  of  my  readers 
feel  so  inclined  to  assist  W.  E.  Benson  in 
his  most  worthy  effort  he  will  appreciate  the 
gift.    Benson,  Ala.,  is  his  P.  O. 

The  model  houses  for  family  residence 
which  the  Dixie  Land  Co.  has  provided  for 
mechanics  and  farmers  attracted  our  atten- 
tion as  a  great  improvement  upon  the  usual 
negro  habitation.  A  former  graduate  of  the 
Kowaliga  School,  lately  settled  in  one  of 
these  new  buildings,  served  us  with  an 
ample  and  savory  dinner.  As  we  look  back 
on  that  visit,  and  review  the  lessons  we 
learned  during  those  days  of  residence  in  the 
midst  of  this  colored  community,  our  hearts 
as  well  as  our  minds  are  enlarged  and  we  feel 
sure  that  wilderness  will  yet  blossom  as  the 
rose  under  the  enlightening  influence  of 
W.  E.  Benson  and  his  good  helpers.  His 
prospective  father-in-law,  an  excellent  build- 
er, has  the  construction  of  the  new  dormi- 
tories in  hand  and  we  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
know  him,  while  the  Principal  of  the  school 
is  a  man  of  much  energy  and  capacity — a 
graduate  of  Fisk  University. 

If  one  would  be  informed  concerning 
these  institutions  which  have  played  and  are 
filling  such  an  important  place  in  preparing 
the  colored  youth  for  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  life  as  that  of  Hampton, 
Tuskegee,  Fisk,  Howard  and  Atlanta,  we 
would  commend  the  reading  of  "  From  Servi- 
tude to  Service" — written  or  approved  by 
the  principals  of  those  schools. 

Joseph  Elkinton. 

Orlando,  Fla.,  First  Month  14,  1911. 


"Although  the  ephod  is  no  longer  worn 
by  the  ministering  priest,  the  Lord  guides 
his  people  by  his  wisdom,  and  orders  all 
their  paths  in  love;  and  in  times  of  perplexity 

by  ways  mysterious  and  remarkable,  He  says 
to  them,  'This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.'" — 
Spurgeon. 


For  "Thb  Friend. 

THE  MOUNTAINS. 

My  home  is  near  the  mountains, 
Those  sentinels,  towering  high, 

Whose  peaks,  snow-capped  in  winter, 
Change  with  the  summer  sky. 

I  look  on  their  beauty  and  grandeur, 
And  strength  comes  from  the  sight, 

And  a  sense  of  their  guarding  presence 
Goes  with  me  into  the  night. 

For  you  I  wish  I  could  picture 

These  friends,  as  they  seem  to  me; 

I  do  not  tire  of  their  nearness, 
Nor  long  for  the  restless  sea. 

For  they  are  as  silent  teachers — 
A  symbol  of  power  and  love, 

To  turn  the  thoughts  of  His  children 
To  God,  in  Heaven  above. 

The  hand  that  formed  the  mountain 

Is  mightier  far  than  man's. 
It  is  surely  a  blessed  privilege 

To  trust  to  God  our  plans. 

His  world  is  a  world  of  beauty — 
Its  hills,  and  sea,  and  plain; 

With  season  following  season, 
With  sunshine  and  with  rain. 

It  is  easy  to  find  a  message 

In  any  work  of  God's  hand, 
But  I  love  the  dear  old  mountains, 
And  their  voice  I  understand. 

— Ella  M.  Moore 
Claremont,  Cal.,  Second  Mo.^l0,;1911. 

"Rest  My  Child." 

Undue  anxiety  and  care — the  "Worr 
that  destroys  happiness,  peace,  sle 
strength,  and  in  some  cases  leads  to  paraly 
and  death, — may  come  from  the  dark 
source,  the  very  worst  of  foes,  one  w 
whom  the  "natural  man  "is  quite  una 
to  contend:  he  is  far  too  weak.  The  L( 
alone  can  "lift  up  a  standard  against  hin 

One  has  suffered  recently  for  ma 
gloomy  weeks  from  just  such  distract 
anxieties  and  fears.  When  expostula 
with,  and  shown  how  unreasonable  it  w 
and  urged  to  seek  relief  by  trusting  in  j 
Lord,  she  could  only  make  reply: — "( 
it  all  comes  over  me  in  such  a  pressing  w 
that  indeed  I  really  am  quite  unable  to  h 
it."  Thus  it  continued,  till  at  last  it  becar 
unto  the  sufferer,  a  very  "cup  of  tremblin 

Relief  came  while  she  knelt  in  secret 
fore  the  Lord,  in  deep  distress  and  siler 
looking  longingly  to  Him.    Just  at 
darkest  moment  she  was  surprised  by  wo 
that  came  forth  quite  distinctly  in  her  mi 
— "  Rest  my  child;  I  will  comfort  thee." 

With  the  words  came  both  astonishm 
and  peace.    The  tears  that  flowed  w 
tears  of  joy,  and  smiles  shone  through  theflj 
as  more  hearts  than  one  exulted  in  the  loi 
the  condescension,  and  the  comfort  of  tr| 
Lord. 

Temptation's  power  was  broken  <I 
never  was  regained,  though  health  and  ci 
ward  affairs  remained  exactly  as  they  w<| 
The  remembrance  of  such  favor  gives  grl 
encouragement,  while  it  chides  the  wl 
of  faith  in  the  weak  and  fainting  heart. 

Whence  came  those  words,  if  not  frjj 
Him  who  ruleth  over  all?  And  we  ml 
remember  for  our  good  that  "the  unbelil 
ing  and  the  fearful"  are  numbered  arrug 
those  who  are  found  in  the  company  of  e 
lost.—}.  S.  K. 
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Without  a  God. — Two  little  girls  were 
liking  together.  One  of  them  said  some- 
ling  about  God.  "There  is  no  God,"  said 
ie  other.  "  My  papa  says  so,  and  he 
nows."  "  But  there  is,"  said  her  compan- 
>n.  "  My  papa  says  there  is,  and  he  knows, 
ut"— after  thinking  a  moment — "maybe 
our  papa  doesn't  have  a  God,  and  that  is 
hy  he  thinks  there  is  none."  Then  she 
ent  on  to  tell  the  other  about  her  papa's 
iod. 

"That  is  nice,"  said  the  little  girl  whose 
ither  had  said  there  was  no  God.  "  I  wish" 
-very  thoughtfully — "  my  papa  had  a  God." 

Her  father,  the  man  who  had  no  God, 
eard  the  conversation  between  the  children, 
nd  he  began  to  think  the  matter  over  as 
ever  before.  Without  a  God!  He  felt 
lone  in  the  world,  and  friendless,  when  the 
ill  meaning  of  the  words  struck  home  to 
im.  Had  he  been  mistaken?  Was  there 
God  after  all?  Night  and  day  he  thought 
bout  it.  "  I  am  in  the  dark,"  he  cried. 
If  there  is  light,  let  me  find  it!"  And  he 
id  find  it. 

Afterward  he  heard  his  little  girl  say  to 
er  friend,  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad!  My  papa 
as  a  God,  too,  now!"  And  he  thanked  the 
iod  he  had  found  for  the  childish  words 
hat  set  him  thinking  when  he  was  without 
God. — Selected. 


Character. — How  often  have  we  heard 
oung  people,  upon  finishing  their  course 
l  high  school  or  college,  say,  "Oh !  if  I  could 
nly  do  some  great  work  in  life,  then  I  should 
e  happy."  They  do  not  seem  to  under- 
and  that  it  is  the  little  deeds  well  performed 
lat  prepare  them  for  greater  usefulness  in 
fe,  and  that  to  do  our  best  in  the  place  God 
as  intended  for  us,  is  the  only  real  sign  of 

•eatness  

People  who  have  been  permitted  to  look 
pon  the  tombs  of  kings  and  queens  have 
sen  reminded  that  merely  a  name  written 
pon  a  marble  pile  is  nothing  compared 
ith  character.  The  storms  of  time  will 
ion  wash  the  name  away;  the  monument 
ill  crumble  to  dust;  the  pages  of  the  ruler's 
story  will  soon  be  found  with  the  musty 
cords  of  the  past.  The  only  thing  that 
in  remain  is  character. 
What  can  be  a  more  pleasing  sight  than 
>  see  a  young  man  starting  out  in  life  de- 
rmined  that  the  world  shall  be  made 
itter  by  his  having  lived  in  it,  having 
solved  to  keep  his  life  pure,  knowing  that 
laracter  is  of  greater  value  than  wealth  or 
isition?  1 1  is  he  who  will  obtain  the  crown 
tat  is  worth  striving  for.  It  is  he  who  will 
ijoy  that  peace  of  mind  that  comes  only 
•the  pure  in  heart. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  crown  that  has 
:en  purchased  at  the  price  of  human  blood? 
'hat  is  the  value  of  a  name  that  has  been 
irehased  at  the  expense  of  character? 
hat  value  would  you  place  upon  wealth 
at  has  been  obtained  through  orphans' 
?hs  and  widows'  tears? 
If  you  are  looking  for  some  great  work  in 
e,  the  greatest  work  that"  you  can  find 
nsists  of  little  acts  of  charity  shown  to 
e  people  of  your  own  community,  yes, 


even  within  your  own  walls.  If  your  desire 
is  to  obtain  a  crown,  do  not  be  satisfied  to 
labor  for  an  earthly  crown.  Strive  to  obtain 
that  crown  which  will  never  be  taken  away 
and  which  can  be  obtained  by  all  who  are 
willing  to  follow  the  example  given  by  Him 
whose  kingdom  was  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  peace  and  love.  If  we  would 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  possible  in 
life,  we  must  take  as  our  model  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  was  willing  to  take  upon  Himself 
the  form  of  a  servant,  who  labored  at  Naza- 
reth in  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  thereby  has 
shown  to  us  that  manual  labor  is  not  degrad- 
ing; who  went  about  doing  good,  healing 
the  broken-hearted  and  giving  sight  to  the 

blind.   

We  all  have  it  in  our  power,  by  God's  help, 
to  build  characters  which  will  stand  the  tests 
of  time,  and  which  will  endure  throughout 
eternity. — Selected. 


The  Lord  Protects. — Dave  was  a  big, 
strong  boy  of  sixteen.  He  was  helping 
father,  and  now  that  father's  leg  was  broken, 
there  was  need  for  him  to  take  a  long  ride 
over  the  mountain  to  sell  some  young  work- 
horses. They  were  lively,  but  Dave  did 
not  mind  that.  He  was  used  to  driving. 
It  was  the  long  walk  home  over  the  lonely 
mountain  road  with  one  night  sleeping  out- 
of-doors  that  troubled  his  father.  He  would 
have  the  pay  for  the  horses  with  him,  and 
rough  men  were  watching  to  follow  lonely 
travelers  in  the  mountains. 

"Don't  worry.  I'll  be  back  to-morrow 
with  the  money,  safe  and  sound.  Good-by," 
and  Dave  started.  When  he  kissed  mother, 
she  said,  "  David,  dear,  don't  forget  to  pray 
when  you  are  camping  out  on  the  mountains 
alone  to-night." 

"No,  I  won't,"  called  David  as  he  started 
off. 

"God  help  my  boy  and  keep  him  from  the 
rough  men  about,"  was  his  mother's  prayer 
as  she  went  about  her  work. 

Dave  was  not  afraid.  He  was  strong, 
but  he  felt  God  was  stronger.  He  reached 
town  safely  and  pinned  the  money  paid  for 
his  team  inside  his  coat.  He  could  not  stop 
to  look  about  for  they  would  be  anxious  at 
home. 

When  night  came  he  found  a  good  place 
by  a  brook  to  camp.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  the  darkness,  or  the  loneliness,  but  he 
did  not  want  to  meet  a  man  in  this  lonely 
place  with  all  that  money  in  his  pocket. 
He  would  ask  God,  his  Helper,  to  watch 
over  him,  and  then  he  would  go  to  sleep. 

"O  Lord,  I'm  alone  to-night  and  afraid 
for  my  father's  money,"  he  prayed  aloud. 
"Take  care  of  me  and  the  folks  at  home. 
Amen." 

"Amen!"  said  a  heavy  voice  close  by 
Dave.  "If  you  hadn't  prayed,"  said  the 
man  with  the  gruff  voice,  "I'd  had  that 
money  by  now,  for  I've  followed  you  clear 
from  town  to  get  it.  But  I  won't  rob  a 
praying  boy,  for  my  mother  prays  for  me. 
Good  night,  boy." 

David  left  alone  was  not  afraid.  He  had 
put  his  trust  in  God,  and  God  had  helped 
him.  He  could  say  with  David  of  old,  "  I 
will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge;  my 
God,  in  Him  will  1  trust." — Selected. 


Amongst  the  Southern  Pines. 

Upon  the  sand  hills  in  North  Carolina, 
just  after  our  mid-day  meal,  we  saw  a  wide 
swath  of  black  smoke  to  the  westward. 
Twelve-year  old  daughter  and  the  writer 
soon  determined  that  we  would  be  present 
at  the  forest  fire.  We  set  out  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  was  the  product  of  the  two 
weeks  of  quiet  rest  beneath  the  long-leaved 
pines,  as  much  as  the  natural  excitement  of 
the  fire.  We  went  directly  across  the  thicket 
excepting  the  unavoidable  obstructions  of 
creeks  and  cedar  swamps.  From  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  village,  Pinebluff,  the  smoke 
appeared  about  one  mile  away,  just  over 
the  next  ridge.  We  picked  our  way  through 
the  wilderness  back  of  the  six-sided  red 
house,  with  glass  enclosure  below,  where  an 
aged  New  England  woman,  with  a  broken 
hip  lives  alone,  except  as  the  colored  girl 
comes  each  day  to  wait  upon  her.  So  strong 
was  her  inclination  for  retirement  that  she 
chose  this  beautiful,  secluded  spot,  apart 
from  other  human  abodes.  Her  misfortune 
does  not  overcome  her  satisfaction  in  home. 
We  had  no  time  to  call  at  her  door,  but  men- 
tion her  house,  as  it  was  the  last  we  were  to 
see  on  the  outward  trip.  When  we  attained 
the  summit  of  this  ridge  we  could  see  more 
particularly  each  center  of  smoke  that 
came  from  a  still  wider  horizon.  We  pressed 
forward  through  the  next  divide,  threading 
our  way  through  the  tall,  slender  pine  trees 
with  the  scrub  oak  not  more  than  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  beneath  them;  or  again,' 
where  former  fires  had  been  most  destructive, 
through  groves  of  young  thrifty  pines  whose 
needles  were  twelve  inches  long  or  more. 
We  came  to  a  trail  around  the  ravine,  and 
were  delighted  to  see  in  the  distance  a  good, 
old-time  farm  gate,  approaching  which  from 
either  side  was  an  actual  wire  fence,  man- 
ufactured by  the  same  steel  and  wire  com- 
pany as  our  Ohio  fences.  Surely  some  sign 
of  life  would  be  found  in  this  enclosure;  but 
beyond  the  tracks  of  men,  cattle,  swine  and 
dogs,  we  saw  no  evidence  of  domestic  life. 
As  we  neared  the  creek  we  came  to  another 
gate  that  opened  once  more  into  the  more 
open  forest.  Our  smoke  now  seemed  dim- 
mer and  farther  away  as  we  saw  it  over  the 
next  ridge  above  us.  The  rains  that  had 
so  promptly  sunk  from  sight  in  our  loose 
white  sand,  were  now  found  quite  in  evidence 
in  the  swollen  creek  that  filled  the  road  for 
fully  twenty  rods  ahead  of  us.  If  our  fire 
was  losing  its  charm,  our  desire  to  find  the 
end  of  the  trail  was  increasing,  as  we  had 
actually  reached  a  big  creek.  The  quantity 
of  logs  and  brush  lodged  against  the  now 
dense  growth  of  cedar,  gum  and  hemlock 
on  the  lower  border  of  the  road,  formed  an 
inviting  chance  for  a  test  of  courage  and 
poise  of  mind  and  body.  At  places  these 
logs  were  afloat  and  quite  shaky.  We  now 
gave  up  our  hope  of  usefulness  at  the  fire, 
and  deliberately  figured  out  our  situation. 
On  the  hill  between  this  and  the  next  stream 
we  found  the  first  unmolested,  primitive 
forest  we  had  seen  in  the  state.  Even  the 
turpentine  worker  and  the  tar-kiln  man 
had  for  some  reason  failed  to  penetrate  its 
depths.  The  dense  green  of  the  intermin- 
gling tops  had  shaded  the  deep  carpet  of  old 
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brown  needles,  till  they  never  dried  so  as  to 
catch  from  surrounding  fires. 

Our  second  branch  crossing  was  less  ex- 
citing than  the  first,  and  trails  began  to  join, 
when  from  an  opening  in  the  woods  we 
caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  fire 
now  smoldering  as  it  had  reached  the  plowed 
and  burned  fire-breaks  of  Brewster  Lodge. 
When  the  little  Brewster  daughter  was  asked 
who  owned  all  this,  with  jestures  in  all 
directions  she  said, "papa  owns  it  all  around," 
and  bringing  her  hands  over  her  head,  "and 
all  over,  too."  The  latter  seemed  appropri- 
ate in  the  thick  topped  pines.  We  went  to 
the  tenant  house  for  a  cold  drink  and  were 
joined  by  a  distant  neighbor,  who  said  the 
fire  had  reached  the  creek  in  most  places, 
and  what  buildings  were  still  in  its  course 
were  well  protected.  We  can  not  portray 
the  sad  desolation,  as  seen  through  the 
black  smoke  of  burning  pines,  nor  can  we 
estimate  the  loss  to  agriculture  from  the 
burning  of  the  vegetable  growth  year  after 
year.  Even  the  potash  in  the  ashes  is 
carried  beyond  the  reach  of  farm  crops 
through  the  coarse  white  and  yellow  sand. 
The  trees  in  these  burned  areas  have  mostly 
been  scored  for  turpentine,  some  as  high  as 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  each 
successive  fire  burns  over  this  fat  wood, 
checking  the  struggle  for  life  of  the  noble  old 
pine. 

At  the  tenant  house  the  wife  and  mother 
appeared,  with  six  children  curiously  peering 
past  her.  We  asked  where  they  went  to 
school,  to  learn  "  they  didn't  have  no  school." 
The  neighbor  apologized  by  saying,  they 
aimed  to  have  a  school  and  still  thought 
they  would.  The  desolation  of  the  land 
was  a  fitting  figure  of  the  desolation  of  the 
people  in  the  burned  districts.  Also  of  the 
devastation  by  slavery  and  war  of  the  then 
sin  stricken  land. 

We  asked  the  distance  to  Pinebluff;  one 
said  five  miles,  another  six,  and  a  third  re- 
ported it  seven.  At  times  we  have  found 
sign-boards  about  here,  but  never  have 
found  distances  given.  We  afterward  found 
that  our  direct  course  across  had  been  a 
distance  of  a  little  more  than  ten  miles, 
while  it  was  a  mile  more  by  the  meandering 
trails.  The  fenced  plot  contained  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  acres  of  woodland  pasture. 
Some  of  the  land  near  our  town  is  being 
cleared  for  cotton.  It  is  said  to  change 
hands  at  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  acre. 
The  many  little  junco  birds  are  always  here, 
making  an  animated  scene  much  preferable 
to  that  of  the  greedy  English  sparrows  to 
which  we  are  so  accustumed.  Meadow 
larks  are  much  more  sedate,  while  an  oc- 
casional vulture,  by  his  sombre  mien,  re- 
vived in  us  the  poetic,  "  never  more."  From 
our  town  we  see  no  cultivated  fields.  Some 
times  we  have  borne  in  upon  us  a  fresh  sense 
of  the  meaning  and  the  need  of  retiring  to 
a  desert  place  apart.  There  are  lessons  best 
learned  away  from  the  accumulated  cares 
and  complexities  of  our  business  surround- 
ings. May  we  have  that  wisdom  which  will 
enable  us  to  know  the  meaning  intended 
for  us  in  our  varied  baptisms  of  affliction  or 
chastening  that  are  dispensed  by  an  all-wise 
Father!  Dillwyn  Stratton. 

Pinebluff,  N.  C,  Second  Month  20,  1911. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Potash  Salts. — The  present  discussion 
regarding  potash  gives  interest  to  any  availa- 
ble facts  and  figures  concerning  potash  salts. 
These  salts  are  discussed  in  a  report  just 
published  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  as  an  advance  chapter  of  its  vol- 
ume "Mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States,  calendar  year  1910."  According  to 
this  report,  which  was  prepared  by  W.  C. 
Phalen  of  the  Survey,  all  potash  salts  of 
mineral  origin  now  consumed  in  the  United 
States  are  imported  chiefly  from  Germany. 
The  principal  source  of  the  German  potash 
is  an  enormous  deposit  at  Stassfurt,  which, 
at  the  present  rate  of  exploitation,  will  last, 
it  has  been  estimated,  about  600,000  years. 
The  report  describes  this  deposit  in  general, 
sketches  its  probable  mode  of  origin,  and 
gives  lists  of  the  minerals  it  contains.  Many 
kinds  of  potash  salts  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Germany,  where  a 
score  or  more  of  mines  are  in  operation. 
These  salts  are  used  for  many  and  diverse 
purposes — in  gold  mining,  glass  making, 
soap  making,  bleaching,  dyeing,  photo- 
graphy, medicine,  in  making  explosives, 
in  fertilizers,  and  in  many  other  ways.  The 
value  of  the  imports  of  potash  in  the  fiscal 
year  191  o  was  more  than  f  11,000,000  and 
the  imports  have  been  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate  from  year  to  year. 

Potash  is  an  abundant  constituent  of 
many  rocks  and  minerals  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  experiments  have  lately  been 
made  to  devise  means  of  profitably  extract- 
ing it  from  the  rocks.  The  waters  of  some 
western  lakes,  as  Owens  and  Mono  lakes, 
California,  also  contain  potash  and  indicate 
that  the  beds  of  evaporated  lakes  in  the 
desert  regions  of  California  and  other  States 
may  include  large  amounts  of  potash. 
Potassium  nitrate  has  been  found  in  the 
desert  region  northeast  of  Salton,  Cal.- 

Deposits  of  rock  salt  in  Michigan  are  also 
of  interest  in  this  connection.  The  red  beds 
of  the  southwestern  United  States  contain 
deposits  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt  and  may 
be  possible  sources  of  potash  salts.  The 
report  suggests  that  these  beds  might 
profitably  be  explored  in  places  where  con- 
ditions favor  the  accumulation  of  such  salts. 

Potash  may  be  derived  from  organic 
sources,  as  from  wood  ashes  and  sea  weed. 
The  giant  sea  weeds  of  the  California  coast 
contain  potash  salts,  but  no  experiments 
have  yet  been  made  to  recover  them  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

The  report  covers  24  pages  and  is  of  live 
interest  in  connection  with  the  current  dis- 
cussions of  the  potash  industry.  It  may  be 
obtained  free  by  applying  to  the  Director 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — Report  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

■  The  rule  of  the  world  is  to  "  Look  out  for 
number  one."  Nothing  could  be  more 
antagonistic  than  this  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  His  greatest  doctrine,  the  under- 
lying principle  of  all  his  works  and  deeds, 
was  that  of"  self-sacrifice,  looking  out  for 
number  two.  Therefore  He  has  given  the 
plain  message  that  to  save  our  lives  we  must 
sacrifice  them. — Selected. 


THE  HEAVENLY  HELPER. 

Unto  Thee,  abiding  ever, 

Look  I  in  my  need, 
Strength  of  every  good  endeavor, 

Holy  thought  and  deed! 

Thou  dost  guide  the  stars  of  heaven, 

Heal  the  broken  heart, 
Bring  in  turn  the  morn  and  even — 

Law  and  love  Thou  art. 

Clouds  and  darkness  are  about  Thee, 1 

Just  and  sure  Thy  throne; 
Not  a  sparrow  faUs  without  Thee, 

All  to  Thee  is  known. 

Origin  and  end  of  being, 

All  things  in  and  through — 

Light  Thou  art  of  all  my  seeing, 
Power  to  will  and  do. 

Through  my  life  whate'er  betide  me, 

Thou  my  trust  shalt  be; 
Whom  have  I  on  earth  beside  Thee, 

Whom  in  heaven  but  Thee? 

F.  L.  Hosm; 


"  For  The  Friei 

Irish  Friends. 

My  mind  has  frequently  of  late  gone 
to  our  visit  to  Ireland  in  gospel  service 
years  ago.    The  gentleness  and  love 
which  my  wife  and  I  were  greeted  will 
remain  a  green  and  fragrant  memory 
large  part  of  their  reception  and  expre: 
of  sympathy  was  found  in  the  fact  tha 
represented  a  Conservative  Yearly  Me< 
in  America.    Frequently  we  were  told 
our  welcome  was  so  freely  and  lovinglm 
tended  because  we  were  not  Friends'  papr 
and  because  we  came  from  a  body  holp 
evangelical  doctrine. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  couldlo 
fail  to  enjoy  the  sweet  Christian  privilelo 
emphasizing  the  underlying  unity  and  m 
pathy  of  belief  and  practice  that  elt 
between  our  dear  Irish  Friends  and  ouriwi 
Yearly  Meeting.  Like  Friends  everyv^n 
they  have  some  amongst  them  who  conle 
changes  as  a  certain  indication  of  lolo 
spiritual  power— and,  as  everywhere,* 
criticism  is  sometimes  correct.  But  cr 
does  not  always  indicate  this.  Nor  d 
forget  that  in  our  own  Yearly  Meetin 
in  that  of  Dublin,  changed  conditions 
not  necessarily  involve  a  shift  as  to 
ciple.  Sometimes  the  principle  has  1 
preserved  through  a  willingness  to  reco 
changed  conditions.  A  one-sided  \ 
of  ourselves  or  others  is  neither  corre 
safe.  It  tends  to  discouragement  and 
as  certainly  leads  to  decay. 

So  I  want  the  readers  of  The  FrietBx 
have  much  love  and  sympathy  for  m 
Irish  brethren.  There  is  very  much  in  m 
mon  between  us.  They  are  prepare  it* 
admit  that  they  have  lost  ground  in  p< 
ways  whilst  other  conservative  Friends  W 
just  as  readily  admit  that  we  have  lclpi 
other  ways.  Every  Yearly  Meetirifei 
affected  by  its  surroundings. 

Irish  Friends  live  under  daily  condiH 
and  trials  little  known  in  our  favored  jnd 
The  practical,  social,  political  and  bu:l 
difficulties  they  contend  with,  surroijP 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  population  unde|th< 
domination  of  priestcraft,  can  nevtiP 
understood  by  us.  In  spite  of  all  this  11] 
have  kept  the  kernel  of  Quakerism.  W 
Meetings  maintain  a  large  degree  of  lcili 
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i  our  ancient  faith  and  practice.  This  is 
«n  in  observing  their  point  of  view,  in 
leir  home  life,  and  at  the  hour  of  worship, 
here  is  a  variety  of  expression  in  all  these 
spects,  but  where  is  there  a  body  of  non- 
istoral  Friends  where  such  a  variety  does 
)t — often  usefully — exist?  Would  con- 
rvative  Friends  in  America  have  done  any 
:tter  than  those  of  Ireland  if  they  had  had 
le  pressure  of  ritualism  and  the  social 
ials  for  their  young  people  right  at  their 
:ry  doors?  I  think  not.  Our  Heavenly 
ither  still  rules  in  many  of  the  Irish  meet- 
gs;  He  still  pours  out  his  love  into  their 
ceptive  hearts;  He  gives  them  good  service 
id  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  spiritual 
iture  of  true  religion.  They  love  the 
iviour,  and  many  of  their  exercised  mem- 
;rs,  like  ourselves,  are  day  by  day  doing  the 
:st  they  can  under  the  circumstances  that 
rround  them.  Let  us  remember  these 
:ar  brethren  with  our  sympathy  and  pray- 
s. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 
Redlands,  Cal.,  Second  Month  21st,  1911. 

printed  from  Friends'  Intelligencer,  First  Month  21,  1911. 

Unsoundness  of  Friends. 
It  may  not  seem  appropriate  for  one  so  far 
moved  from  Friendly  centers,  to  engage  in 
e  discussions  of  our  Society,  but  it  is  we 
w  are  out  in  the  world  and  attending 
urches  who  hear  things,  and  feel  things  at 
nes  more  keenly.  Although  our  parents 
ught  us  that  Friends  were  honored  every- 
lere,  one  learns  that  the  impression  is 
road,  that  our  branch,  unlike  the  others, 
unsound  in  faith,  and  if  they  judge  by 
Tie  utterances  in  public  and  private,  we 
n  scarcely  blame  them.  Surely  we  need 
)re  guarded  care  of  our  thoughts  and  oral 
d  printed  words  and  to  take  the  Bible 
>re  as  our  standard  and  guide,  and  prayer- 
ly  seek  for  Divine  illumination  of  its  pages, 
does  seem  as  though  the  "Light  within" 
as  illumined  would  lead  all  branches  to 
:  more  "eye  to  eye."  And  if  we  depend 
on  this  Light,  why  do  we  not  see  nearer 
ke  ourselves?  Some  of  you  think  a  free 
:hange  of  thought  on  doctrinal  points  is 
pful,  but  it  seems  to  some  of  us  that  if  we 
d  a  standard  of  faith  and  stood  by  it,  as 
lers  do,  we  would  have  greater  harmony 
thin  our  borders  and  avoid  much  outside 
ticism. 

3ne's  creed  is  what  they  believe,  so  we 
have  a  creed  in  a  sense,  whether  we  will 
not.  We  are  allowed  to  think  for  our- 
ves  on  some  of  the  most  vital  Bible  teach- 
,s,  which  as  one  Friend  expressed  it,  "has 
'n  the  cause  of  much  weakness  among 
"  while  we  want  to  do  only  that  which 
iduces  strength,  and  it  does  seem  like  drift- 
;  away  from  our  dear  Bible,  and  precious 
/iour.  As  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  "he 
o  runs  may  read"  it  all  through  the  sacred 
;es,  and  no  amount  of  argument  can  make 
otherwise.  Because  he  taught  that  he 
s  wholly  obedient  to  the  Father,  does  not 
ive  that  he  was  not  Divine,  but  that  he 
>'•  No  one  else  could  ever  say  that.  To 
',  as  some  do,  that  we  believe  in  the  "  Di- 
ity  of  the  Christ  that  never  was  cruci- 
L"  will  not  suffice,  if  we  accept  the  Bible 
thing.    It  is  the  name  Jesus, — not  Christ 


—used  all  through  the  Gospels  as  healing 
the  sick,  in  raising  the  dead,  in  walking  on 
the  water,  and  in  his  own  glorious  Resur- 
rection. Blessed  be  his  name.  We  are  told 
in  Phil,  ii:  10,  that  "at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shall  bow,"  and  as  He  was  wholly 
Divine  we  need  have  no  scruples,  thinking 
the  name  Jesus  represents  only  his  person- 
ality.   That  is  not  the  record. 

Speaking  of  miracles,  are  there  any  who 
honestly  doubt  them,  not  only  because  they 
are  abundantly  recorded  in  the  inspired 
Sacred  Scriptures,  but  because  life  and  death, 
plant  life  and  the  starry  heavens,  are  all 
miracles,  and  testify  to  God's  wonder-work- 
ing power. 

The  Atonement  does  not  seem  reasonable 
to  some  minds,  being  a  vicarious  sacrifice, 
but  when  reasonably  considered,  we  can  see 
that  great  good  came  to  the  world  through 
his  sacrifice.  The  natural  results  of  the  evil 
and  sins  of  the  world  were  by  his  intercourse, 
annulled. 

The  Bible  emphatically  declares  his  aton- 
ing power,  in  Heb.  ix:  14  and  28;  Eph.  i: 
28;  Col.  i:  19,  and  I  John  i:  7,  and  who 
are  we,  with  our  feeble  light,  to  gainsay  it. 
We  can  have  faith  that  it  must  be  true,  and 
not  limit  Christ's  power,  to  our  understand- 
ing. Elias  Hicks  said  he  couldn't  see  how 
Jesus's  death  by  wicked  Roman  soldiers  had 
aught  to  do  with  cancelling  his  sins,  but  He 
said  He  lay  down  his  life.  He  had  power  to 
do  all  things.  God  has  a  wonderful  way  of 
turning  evil  to  good  account,  for  those  that 
trust  Him.  One  of  his  methods  of  redeeming 
this  old  world,  is  by  the  "just  suffering  for 
the  unjust."  All  who  labor  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard  for  the  overthrow  of  evil,  do  so  in 
a  measure,  and  grow  strong  in  so  doing,  and 
receive  their  reward.  Finally,  if  we  are 
Christians,  it  does  seem  as  though  the  inner 
witness  must  testify  that  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  all  Divine,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  rank  us  with  Trinitarians,  not 
Unitarians.  You  know  all  these  things  per- 
haps better  than  I,  but  these  thoughts  have 
all  seemed  to  come  to  me,  as  revealings  of  the 
Light,  and  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 
faith. — Sara  E.  Mitchell,  Spokane  Wash. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Month  13th  to  18th) : 
Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month 
16th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting. 
— On  gathering  at  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  at  Burlington,  Third-day,  Second 
Month  28th,  we  were  glad  to  welcome  in  the  gallery 
faces  from  other  meetings — Sarah  C.  Cooper, 
Zebedee  Haines,  Arthur  Pennell  and  Eli  H.  Harvey — 
the  latter  with  a  minute  from  Cain  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. 

Though  at  first  no  words  were  uttered,  we  felt, 
on  noticing  a  vacant  seat,  our  meeting  had  sustained 
a  very  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Samuel  C.  Moon, 
an  overseer  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  and  clerk  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Soon  our  hearts  echoed 
the  expression  of  one  Friend,  who  paid  a  loving 
tribute  to  his  Christian  life,  long  dedicated  to  the 
Master's  teachings  and  to  the  principles  of  Quaker- 
ism. 

A  sense  of  the  overshadowing  power  of  Christ 
seemed  to  hover  and  spread  over  the  meeting  as  we 
listened  to  the  vocal  communications.  Eli  H. 
Harvey  dwelt  on  the  words,  "Say  not  ye,  There 
are  yet  four  months  and  then  eometh  harvest? 
behold  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look 


on  the  fields  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest." 
He  pleaded  that  we  should  heed  more  seriously 
the  still  small  voice  and  take  courage  to  become 
active,  working  disciples  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  especial  message  to  the  meeting  seemed  to 
utter  the  necessity  that  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  simply  doing  good  works;  for  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  A  man  must  be 
born  again  in  the  Spirit.  Then  his  life,  his  words, 
his  actions  will  all  speak  the  teachings  of  Cliri-i. 
When  that  Divine  power  is  felt  it  will  manifest 
itself  in  the  Church  and  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Another  impressive  thought  was,  "We  should 
keep  our  eyes  upon  the  horizon — be  reaching  out 
to  lend  a  hand  to  some  one  else  and  draw  them  to 
Christ  who  said,  'I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldsl 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  should  - 1 
keep  them  from  the  evil.'" 

After  the  meeting  for  worship,  while  still  in  joint 
session,  the  clerk  of  the  Men's  Meeting  read  a 
memorial  for  our  beloved  Friend,  Elizabeth  C. 
Dunn,  prepared  by  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting 
and  forwarded  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  All 
minds  present  were  refreshed  by  the  portrayal  of 
that  noble  Christian  character,  which  God  had 
given  to  our  Society.  Unquestionably  her  daily 
life  reflected  the  Christlike  spirit  she  loved,  and  that 
power  radiated  to  all  with  whom  she  mingled. 

Each  meeting  then  took  up  the  regular  business 
of  considering  the  Queries  and  framing  suit  able 
answers  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Our  attention  was  called  to  the  responsibility  that 
rests  on  every  individual  member  to  conscientiously 
answer  each  Query  for  himself.  The  Church,  as  a 
unit,  stands  representative  of  these  answers,  but 
can  not  be  responsible  for  each  person.  That  lies 
only  with  ourselves. 

After  the  laying  down  of  the  Langhornc  meeting 
had  been  consented  to  by  both  meetings,  we  ad- 
journed with  grateful  hearts  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  such  a  renewed  strengthening  of  cove- 
nants. 

Correspondence. 

Madruga,  Cuba,  Second  Mo.  20,  1911. 
Edwin  P.  Sellew: 

Dear  Friend. — Thy  editorial  upon  prayer  was 
very  interesting.  I  remember  a  very  saintly 
woman  Friend  allowed  her  twenty-year  old  daughter 
to  go  at  the  time  of  the  war  to  Norfolk  to  work 
amongst  the  colored  people.  Some  one  asked  her 
how  she  could  do  it  and  if  she  did  not  sometimes 
pray  for  her?  She  replied  "My  life  is  a  constant 
prayer  for  her."  In  Paris,  I  met  a  young  American 
studying  art  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
he  had  no  use  for  anything  but  what  was  distinctly 
Christian,  so  that  I  fairly  marveled.  Upon  ray 
return  I  mentioned  it  to  his  mother.  "Yes, "she 
replied,  "I  am  always  praying  for  him,"  showing 
that  she  not  only  believed  in  prayer  but  also  in  the 
power  of  her  own  prayers,  and  I  stopped  marvelling. 

Paul  says,  "Pray  without  ceasing,"  and  our 
Saviour  gave  a  whole  parable  to  show,  he  said,  that 
men  ought  always  to  pray.  I  think  there  are 
various  kinds  of  prayer,  it  includes  praise,  thanks- 
giving, intercession  for  others  as  well  as  ourselves; 
so  much  time  can  be  given  it,  without  wasting, 
even  bible  reading  can  be  included,  in  fact  there  is 
a  mighty  spring  feeding  us  with  thoughts  to  bring 
before  the  Lord. 

When  one  becomes  through  age  or  maybe  other 
infirmity  unfit  for  manual  or  mental  work,  his  life 
should  be  an  almost  constant  prayer.  Tin-  world 
has  no  more  powerful  agent  in  it,  if  C  hristians 
understand.    I  do  not  beiieve,  ever  in  their  lives 

they  performed  a  more  useful  service  

Thy  Friend, 

Jno.  B.  Wood. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS . 

United  States. — The  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  has  passed  a  bill  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  to  sixty-three  appropriating 
$3,000,000  towards  the  expense  of  fortifying  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  defeated  the 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  provide  that  Senators  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  Fifty-four  Senators  stood 
for  the  resolution  and  thirty-three  against  it.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  was  required. 

In  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolution,  President 
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Taft  has  furnished  Congress  with  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  officeholders  in  the  country.  He 
says  there  are  in  all  411,322  persons  in  office.  Of 
this  number  the  President  appoints,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  9,846. 

President  Taft  has  nominated  William  H.  Lewis, 
of  Boston,  a  negro,  to  be  an  assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a  negro  has  been  named  for  such  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  department. 

James  C.  Napier,  of  Tennessee,  a  negro,  has  been 
named  by  President  Taft  to  be  register  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Count  Apponyi,  of  Hungary,  in  a  recent  address  in 
this  city  in  favor  of  international  peace,  told  of  the 
existence  of  the  great  body,  the  interparliamentary 
union,  comprising  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  most  of  the  great  powers.  The  present 
membership  of  the  interparliamentary  union  is  3000. 
This  union  was  formed  to  consider  questions,  looking 
to  international  arbitration,  and  he  suggested  that 
perhaps  it  may  become  a  sort  of  subsidiary  body  of 
the  permanent  international  court. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  says  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Bibles  have  been  ordered  for  general 
distribution  by  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Travelers'  Association  of  America.  The  order  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  ever  placed,  and  it  forms  part 
of  a  national  plan  to  place  a  Bible  in  every  hotel 
bedroom  in  the  country. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  says 
the  boring  of  the  great  five-mile  Elizabeth  tunnel, 
the  most  important  of  the  new  municipal  water 
projects  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  completed.  It 
pierces  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  67  miles 
northwest  of  the  city,  and  has  been  drilled  through 
26,780  feet  of  solid  granite. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  states  that 
a  valuable  food  resource  of  the  nation,  which  has 
not  been  developed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mussel 
beds  which  extend  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine 
to  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
State  of  Washington  to  San  Francisco.  Irving  A. 
Field,  of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  in  a  bulletin  entitled,  "The 
Food  Value  of  Sea  Mussels,"  says  the  natural  beds 
of  sea  mussels  are  capable  of  supplying  wholesome 
food  to  thousands  of  persons  at  the  expense  of  only 
collecting  them.  It  is  possible,  he  asserts,  to  de- 
velop an  industry  in  the  marketing  of  mussels  which 
may  surpass  even  that  of  the  oyster,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  oyster  trade. 

Dr.  Sarah  J.  McNutt  has  lately  advocated  vac- 
cination for  preventing  typhoid  fever.  She  said: 
"  No  ill  results  follow  the  vaccination.  The  officers 
and  nurses  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Were  all  vaccinated  in  1909,  and  it  has  protected 
them  through  unusual  exposure  to  the  fever  and 
has  not  inj  ured  them  in  any  way.  Nor  has  it  harmed 
the  38,000  men  in  the  British  and  German  Colonial 
troops  to  whom  it  has  been  done." 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Congress  of 
Mothers  have  lately  passed  a  resolution  to  support 
the  State  bill  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  fireworks  and  pledged  themselves  to  active  work 
in  securing  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  Seventh 
Month  in  a  form  less  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  Chicago  upon  the  over- 
crowding of  the  medical  profession,  Dr.  Alexander 
Hugh  Ferguson,  President  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society,  said,  "With  a  population  of  about  90,000,- 
000  in  North  America,  we  have  at  least  120,000  who 
are  legally  licensed  to  practice  medicine.  This  is 
about  one  to  every  800  inhabitants.  In  England 
the  proportion  is  1  to  1250;  in  France,  1  to  2175, 
and  in  other  countries  the  proportion  is  still  more 
favorable  to  the  medical  profession." 

It  is  stated  that  a  farm  of  200  acres  on  Long  Island 
has  been  given  and  will  be  fitted  up  by  O.  H.  P 
Belmont  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  to 
girls.  There  will  not  be  a  boy  or  man  on  the  place, 
even  for  the  heavier  work.  The  girls  will  be  taken 
from  factories,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  them  and  for  the  future  of  the  American 
race  if  girls  could  have  outdoor  employment  rather 
than  factory  work. 

Farm  colleges  for  the  cure  of  inebriates  are  ad- 
vocated by  Bailey  B.  Burrctt,  of  the  New  York  State 
Charity  Aid  Association.  In  a  temperance  address 
lately  delivered  he  said:  We  want  to  see  farm  col- 
leges for  the  cure  of  inebriates  in  every  state.  Give 
the  inebriate  plenty  of  sunlight,  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  plenty  of  work,  and  you  will  put  him  in  the  way 


of  being  cured.  This  is  the  kind  of  treatment  that 
the  farm  colleges  prescribe.  In  illustrating  the 
tendency  of  alcoholism  to  promote  insanity,  he  as- 
serted that  28  per  cent,  of  the  insane  patients  in  the 
asylums  of  New  York  State  became  afflicted  through 
their  fondness  for  liquor." 

The  Sixty-first  Congress  expired  on  the  4th  inst. 
A  review  of  its  proceedings  stated  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  three  things:  The  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  in  the  so-called  Payne- Aldrich  bill, 
which  was  passed  at  an  extra  session  in  the  summer 
of  1909;  the  large  amount  of  important  legislation, 
much  of  it  upon  the  recommendation  of  President 
Taft,  enacted  at  the  regular  session  of  1909-10,  and 
the  exceedingly  small  product  of  the  "short  session," 
so-called,  now  ended.  Among  the  important  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  late  session  are  included  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  bills,  those  providing  for 
forest  reserves  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountains.  Providing  for  the  inspection  of 
boilers  on  locomotives.  Providing  for  the  purchase 
or  erection  of  embassies,  legations  and  consular 
buildings  abroad.  The  bill  apportioning  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  among  the  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  last  census,  failed  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session;  as  also  a  bill  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  tariff  board.  President  Taft  has 
called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  convene 
Fourth  Month  4th. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  num- 
ber of  church  members  has  risen  by  over  70  per  cent., 
while  the  country  has  gained  only  47  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants  In  1890  only  about  31 
per  cent,  of  our  entire  population  were  church  mem- 
bers, while  now  over  38  per  cent,  are  so. 

Senator  Heyburn,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  has  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  the 
result  of  the  investigations  of  that  committee  into 
the  question  of  how  iong  articles  of  food  should  be 
kept  in  cold  storage  without  endangering  the  health 
of  the  consumer.  One  of  the  recommendations 
is  that  the  following  articles  held  in  cold  storage  for 
the  periods  indicated,  shall  be  regarded  as  having 
been  adulterated:  Beef,  seven  months;  veal,  four 
months;  pork,  four  months;  sheep,  four  months; 
lamb,  three  months;  poultry,  three  months;  game, 
three  months;  fish,  three  months;  eggs,  three  months; 
butter,  three  months.  No  eggs  should  be  placed  in 
cold  storage,  says  the  report,  that  are  produced 
during  the  hot  months.  Such  eggs  are  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  Testimony  showed,  according  to 
the  report,  that  eggs  produced  during  the  summer 
would  not  keep  in  condition  fit  for  use  more  than 
three  months,  and  that  often  in  less  than  a  month 
they  would  be  unfit  for  food. 

Foreign. — A  vote  has  lately  been  taken  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  upon  the  bill  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  368  to  243. 

Premier  Briand  of  France  has  lately  resigned  his 
office  and  a  new  ministry  has  been  appointed,  of 
which  Antoine  Ernest  Monis  is  premier.  It  is  stated 
that  the  new  cabinet  is  a  combination  of  Radicals 
and  Socialists. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  authorities  of 
Spain  are  alarmed  over  its  loss  of  population  by 
emigration,  and  King  Alfonso  is  urging  the  Cortes 
to  vote  large  sums  of  money  to  build  extensive  irri- 
gation works  and  roads.  A  commission  has  lately 
been  studying  the  subject,  and  has  reported  that 
the  chief  reason  why  so  many  Spaniards  leave  Spain 
is  that  there  is  not  enough  employment  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  United  States  army  transport  Buford,  loaded 
with  provisions  for  the  famine  sufferers  in  North 
China,  sailed  on  the  6th  inst.,  flying  the  pennants 
of  the  National  Red  Cross,  the  Christian  Herald, 
of  New  York,  and  the  Seattle  Commercial  Club. 
The  cargo  of  the  Buford,  valued  at  $50,000  and  con- 
tributed by  organizations  and  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  will  keep 
30,000  starving  Chinese  alive  until  the  new  crops 
are  ready  for  harvest  next  summer. 

A  despatch  from  Pekin,  of  the  2nd  instant.,  says 
famine  and  the  plague  are  sweeping  over  China. 
The  known  deaths  from  the  plague  number  30,000, 
and,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  the  death 
rate  averages  200  daily.  But  the  officials  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  interior,  or  if  they 
have,  they  are  not  permitting  the  facts  to  be  known. 
Although  the  central  Government  has  issued  ex- 
plicit orders,  both  supplies  and  funds  are  lacking. 
Japanese  and  Russians  have  both  offered>ssistance, 


but  only  in  a  few  places  have  these  offers  beerfe- 
cepted,  the  Chinese  not  liking  to  receive  fajp 
from  foreigners  whose  political  motives  they  IB- 
trust.   

NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  STiir 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— Below  is  a  list  of  books  recew 
added  to  the  Library: 
Abbott — Macedonian  Folklore. 
Monroe — Bohemia  and  the  Cechs. 
James — Heroes  of  California. 
Lindsay — Luther  and  the  German  Reformation.  | 
Allen — Civics  and  Health. 

Smith— The  Days  of  His  Flesh  (a  Life  of  Chrisljl 

Motley — Peter  the  Great. 

Bigham — Merry  Animal  Tales 

Burnett — The  Children's  Book. 

Schmucker — Under  the  Open  Sky. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston,  Idbraricm 

 :  

Wanted. — A  matron  for  Friends'  Asylum.  An 

to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase,  Superintendent, 

Friends'  Asylum, 

Frankford,  Phila.,  F  0 

Wanted. — A  teacher  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  or 
intermediate  work.  Also  will  be  expected  to  ke 
charge  of  physical  training.  Address, 

Lydia  B.  Kite, 

Collingswood,  N.  V. 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Asstia- 
tion  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Select  School,  14|N. 
Sixteenth  Street,  Phila.,  at  2.30  o'clock,  on  he 
afternoon  of  Seventh-day,  Third  Month  11th,  ip 
Program: 

The  Boy  Scout  Movement. 
The  Aims  and  Possibilities  of  the  Boy  ScouJ 
the  Philadelphia  District. 

George  D.  Porter, 

Scout  Commissioner  of  PH 
The  Movement  as  a  School  Principal  Sees  It. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham, 

Westtown  Boarding  Schoifl 
The  Movement  as  a  Means  of  Civic  Training,  j| 
Arthur  W.  Dunn, 
Civic  Secretary  of  the  City  Club  of  Phiil 
General  discussion  will  follow.    All  persons! 
terested  in  this  movement  are  cordially  invitej 
attend.  

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Mori 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  which  will  K 
vide  boarding  accommodations  at  reasonable  |« 
within  easy  access  of  the  Arch  and  Fourth  Stfta 
Meeting  House,  during  the  session  of  the  Yi/ly 
Meeting.  Friends  wishing  to  secure  rooms  ■ 
kindly  communicate  promptly  with  the  comm 
by  addressing  their  requests  to 

Entertainment  Committee, 
Care  of  William  C.  Cowperthwaite, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelph) 

Wanted — A  teacher  with  some  experienc 
take  charge  of  a  small  Preparative  Meeting  S< 
for  the  year  1911-12. 

Apply  to 
Mary  Hutton  Biddle, 

Wallingford,  P 
Pennell  L.  Webster, 
  Media,  3 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phil' 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  I 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  \ 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superiniende 


Died,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  S.  Francis  Wa 
Moylan,  Pa.,  on  Second  Month  5th,  1911,  & 
J.  Walton,  aged  eighty-four  years;  wido^ 
Samuel  Walton.  The  Saviour  whom  she  had  1 
and  served  from  childhood,  was  with  her  to  the 
enabling  her  to  bear  a  long  illness  and  much  si 
ing  with  patience  and  sweetness.  To  her,  lov< 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Minor  Testimonies. 

As  ignorant  of  it,  or  as  loath  to  admit  it, 
,s  some  older  Friends  may  be,  it  is  neverthe- 
ess  a  fact  that  many  or  most  younger 
rriends,  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  do  not 
eel  required  to  observe  what  have  often 
een  called  the  "minor  testimonies"  of  our 
ociety.    It  hardly  seems  needful  to  specify 
hat  by  these  are  meant  plain  dress,  plain 
inguage,  avoidance  of  all  titles  of  a  com- 
limentary  kind,  the  use  of  numerical  names 
jr  days  and  months,  and  "hat  honor." 
le  younger  Friends  are  not  alone  in  dis- 
egarding  these  things,  but  some  older  ones, 
nd  occasionally  those  in  important  posi- 
ions  in  the  church,  are  equally  remiss.  To 
ne  outside  of  the  Society,  who  is  familiar 
ith  its  history,  this  state  of  things  must 
:em  strange  and  need  explanation.  It 
mst  raise  in  the  mind  of  such  a  person  cer- 
lin  questions.    These  may  be  satisfactorily 
nswered  to  the  minds  which  have  caused 
le  asking  and  possibly  to  the  one  in  whose 
lind  the  questions  have  been  raised. 
It  is  generally  admitted  by  our  own  mem- 
ers  that  these  scruples  of  conscience  in 
ie  early  Friends  rested  upon  a  sure  basis 
principle,  and  were  not  mere  "whims"  or 
notions."    We  know  that  they  considered 
lem  of  so  much  importance  that  they 
ifrered  for  their  faithfulness  in  observing 
lem.    The  treatment  of  Thomas  Ellwood 
y  his  father,  on  account  of  appearing  before 
im  with  covered  head,  is  a  familiar  illus 
■ation  of  this;  and  many  others  might  be 
ted.    The  outsider,  however,  may  ask, 
Were  they  anything  more  than  whims?" 
Were   there   any   principles  involved 
rinciples  of  enough  importance  to  be  worth 
ipporting  by  suffering?"    "If  so,  why 


have  the  followers  of  Fox,  Penn  and  Barclay 
abandoned  them?" 

To  these  questions  the  modern  Friend 
usually  replies  that  the  changed  customs 
and  social  conditions  in  society  have  removed 
the  necessity  for  the  observance  of  these 
small  matters.  That  such  changes  have 
taken  place  cannot  well  be  denied.  It  may 
be  that  the  social  distinctions,  and  homage 
to  men  because  of  wealth  and  rank,  against 
which  some  of  these  "testimonies"  were  a 
protest,  are  not  as  pronounced  now  as  they 
were  then;  but  is  it  true  that  they  have  so 
far  ceased  to  exist  as  to  no  longer  need  a 
testimony  against  them?  Is  the  principle 
involved  in  the  uncovering  of  the  head  any 
different  now  from  what  it  was  at  the  rise 
of  the  Society?  Why  should  we  be  expected 
to  uncover  when  meeting  women,  or  entering 
a  place  of  worship,  or  appearing  before  a 
judge  or  other  official?  Is  it  not  now,  as 
then,  a  form  of  worship  and  one  which  we 
hould  reserve  for  Deity?  It  is  true  that 
the  plural  form  of  speech  is  now  used  to 
servant  as  well  as  to  master — to  the  poor 
the  same  as  to  the  rich — ;  yet  the  pure, 
Scriptural  language  of  a  singular  pronoun 
to  one  and  a  plural  to  more  than  one,  which 
was  grammatically  correct  in  our  grammars 
fifty  years  ago,  still  commends  itself  to  many, 
some  not  of  our  Society,  as  being  worthy  of 
preservation  and  of  use  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
heathen  names  or  incorrect  numerals  for 
days  of  the  week  and  names  of  the  months, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  any 
deviation  from  the  practice  of  early  Friends 
can  be  justified,  which  does  not  admit  that 
they  were  mistaken  in  their  convictions, 
and  made  a  matter  of  conscience  out  of  what 
was  really  unimportant.  In  fact,  we  may 
well  consider  whether,  in  abandoning  any 
of  these  distinguishing  marks  of  a  Friend, 
We  are  not  practically  condemning  a  worthy 
ancestry  and  justifying  those  who  opposed 
them. 

Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  one  of  the 
first  evidences  that  a  person  had  become 
tainted  with  "Quaker  heresy,"  in  the  early 
days,  was  the  observance  of  these  "minor 
testimonies."  Ever  since  those  days,  they 
have  had  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
experiences  of_  many.    They   have  been 


adopted  "in  the  cross,"  to  use  a  significant 
phrase,  and  have  been  the  outward  express- 
ion of  an  inward  victory,  after  a  struggle 
which  has  resulted  in  dethroning  self  and 
crowning  Christ  as  King  of  the  heart  and 
life.  Let  us  not  think  that  the  robust  kind 
of  Christian  experience  and  character  which 
distinguished  the  early  Friends  can  be  ob- 
tained now  without  the  crucifixions  of  self 
which  they  experienced.  Unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  other  things  take  the  place  of 
these  testimonies,  both  as  a  means  and  an 
evidence  of  dedication  and  subjection  to 
the  Master,  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense 
with  them  from  our  experiences  and  our  lives. 
From  many  sources  we  have  had  abundant 
testimonies  to  the  importance  of  plainness 
of  attire  for  Christians.  Pride  is  a  prevalent 
sin,  and  one  of  the  things  which,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  God  hates.  Particularly 
with  women,  this  sin  exhibits  itself  in  or- 
namental and  gaudy  dress.  The  present,  if 
ever,  is  a  time  when  the  apostolic  injunction 
needs  to  be  heeded:  "In  like  manner,  that 
women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefastness  and  sobriety;  not  with 
braided  hair,  and  gold  or  pearls  or  costly 
raiment;  but  (which  becometh  women  pro- 
fessing godliness)  through  good  works."  (R. 

V-)  ______ 

For  "  The  Fbiend." 

What  is  Worship? 

This  query  seems  to  have  arisen  in  my 
mind  from  reading  the  article  in  The  Friend 
of  Second  Month  i6th,  "How  do  we  Wor- 
ship?" 

Is  it  not  to  love,  to  adore.  An  obedient 
child  does  not  have  to  be  told  how  to  love 
its  parent;  but  the  parent  loves  the  child 
for  its  obedience,  and  the  child  loves  the 
parent  because  its  parent  loves  it,  and  is 
desirous  of  doing  more  to  gain  the  parent's 
love. 

It  is  just  so  with  our  Heavenly  parent. 
If  we  love  Jesus  we  will  keep  his  command- 
ments,— as  they  are  made  known  in  the 
secret  of  our  hearts.  How  encouraging  is 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  Scriptures: 
"  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my 
father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  his 
love."  We  will  love  to  "commune  with 
Him  by  the  way"  as  we  go  about  our 
lawful  business.  Then  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  any  one  to  tell  us  how  to  worship, 
we  will  not  be  seeking  without  for  that  which 
only  can  be  found  within;  and  if  we  do  not 
know  Him  there,  it  must  be  because  our 
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"iniquities  have  separated  between  us  and 
our  God  and  our  sins  have  hid  his  face  from 
us."  It  may  not  be  any  violation  of  the 
moral  law,  but  only  the  sin  of  forgetfulness. 
It  is  not  only  the  wicked  that  are  to  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  "all  the 
nations  that  forget  God,"  those  in  whom 
"the  cares  of  this  world,  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  enter- 
ing in,"  choke  the  good  seed  till  it  cannot 
grow  and  bring  forth  fruit.  As  I  write  these 
lines,  it  comes  before  me  how  little  we  can 
do  for  one  another,  only  to  exhort  one  an- 
other to  faithfulness.  We  cannot  soften  our 
own  hearts;  and  it  is  written  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  Jesus  said:  "No man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  Me,"  and  "No  man 
can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  Me  draw  him." 

So,  dear  friends,  I  believe  that  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  only  all-availing  help,  that  can 
enable  us  to  offer  up  Spiritual  sacrifices 
acceptable  unto  God.  He  is  the  door 
into  the  true  sheep-fold;  and  the  offering 
that  is  accepted  there  is  prayer  from  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart,  whose  sincerity 
may  often  be  sealed  with  tears.  "  Prayer 
is  the  Christian's  vital  breath." 

Edward  Edgerton. 

Gibson,  Iowa,  Third  Month,  1911. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Dress. 

Asceticism  is,  in  a  very  deep  sense  con- 
trary to  the  real  Quaker  spirit,  which  desires 
in  all  things  to  abstain  from  any  interference 
"in  the  will  of  man"  with  Divine  discipline 
and  guidance,  and  which  would,  I  believe, 
regard  the  idea  of  self  chosen  exercises  in 
mortification  of  the  flesh  with  the  same 
aversion  as  it  entertains  for  pre-arranged 
forms  of  worship.  Friends,  no  doubt,  have 
often  believed  themselves  required  to  submit 
to  the  adoption  of  the  plain  dress  "in  the 
cross"  to  natural  inclination,  and  have  felt  it 
a  valuable  exercise  to  do  so;  but  the  plainness 
was  not  devised  for  that  purpose,  but  chosen 
(or  rather,  as  Friends  would  say,  they  were 
led  into  it  by  Truth)  because  of  its  inherent 
suitableness  and  rightness.  It  is  an  outcome 
of  the  instinctively  felt  necessity  of  subor- 
dinating everything  to  principle.  Its  chief 
significance  is  that  of  a  protest  against  bond- 
age to  passing  fashions,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  a  settled  costume.  It  is  also  felt  that 
our  very  dress  should  show  forth  that  in- 
ward quietness  of  spirit  which  does  not 
naturally  tend  towards  outward  adornment, 
and  the  Friends'  recognized  dress  is  therefore 
one  of  extreme  sobriety  in  color  and  sim- 
plicity in  form. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  a  precisely  defined  Quaker 
costume.  The  dress  certainly  looks  precise 
enough  in  itself,  and  to  the  naked  eye  of  the 
outside  observer  it  may  appear  to  present 
an  undeyiating  uniformity;  but  it  is  really 
not  a  uniform  in  the  sense  in  which  a  nun's 
or  a  soldier's  dress  is  a  uniform.  It  is  in  all 
respects  a  growth,  a  tradition,  a  language; 
and  it  is  subject  to  constant  though  slow 
modification.  Any  perfectly  unadorned 
dress  of  quiet  color,  without  ornament  or 
trimming,  if  habitually  worn,  is  in  fact,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Quaker  costume, 
though  one  or  two  details  have  by  a  sort  of 


accident  acquired  a  traditional  meaning  as 
a  badge,  which  one  may  adopt  or  not  accord- 
ing to  one's  feeling  about  badges.  Some 
Friends  now-a-days  object  on  principle  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  Others  still  see  a 
"  hedge"  or  shelter  in  them.  Others,  again, 
feel  that  they  serve  a  useful  and  innocent 
purpose  in  enabling  Friends  readily  to 
recognize  one  another,  and  that  it  is  not 
amiss  for  them  to  be  easily  recognized  even 
by  outsiders.  But  the  one  important  matter 
of  principle  which  the  Society  as  a  body 
have  recognized,  is  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  for  which  Christian  women  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  better  employment,  to 
condescend  to  be  perpetually  changing  the 
fashion  of  one's  garments  in  obedience  to 
the  caprice  or  the  restlessness  of  the  multi- 
tude. "Plain  Friends"  are  those  who  are 
resolved  to  dress  according  to  the  settled 
principles  which  commend  themselves  to 
their  own  minds,  not  enslaving  themselves 
to  passing  fashions. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  they  do  but  exchange 
one  bondage  for  another.  That  may,  indeed, 
have  been  the  case  at  times,  and  may  even 
still  be  so  in  some  families  or  meetings. 
But  the  crystallizing  into  rigid  formality, 
though  a  possible  tendency,  is  no  real  part 
of  the  true  Quaker  ideal.  My  own  strong 
feeling  is  that  the  adoption  of  a  settled 
costume,  at  any  rate  in  mature  life  and  from 
conviction,  is  not  only  the  right  and  most 
dignified  course  on  moral  grounds,  but  also 
that  it  has  in  actual  experience  afforded 
one  more  proof  of  the  truth  that  the  lower 
aims  of  life  can  thrive  only  in  proportion 
as  they  are  kept  in  subordination  to  the 
higher.  The  freedom  from  the  necessity  of 
perpetual  changes,  which  commends  itself 
to  Friends  as  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
"women  professing  godliness,"  has  also  the 
lower  advantage  of  admitting  a  gradual 
bringing  to  perfection  of  the'  settled  costume 
itself.  We  all  know  how  exquisite,  within 
its  severely  limited  range,  can  be  the  result. 
The  spotless  delicacy,  the  precision  and  per- 
fection of  plain,  fine  needlework,  the  repose 
of  the  soft  lints,  combine,  in  the  dress  of 
some  still  lingering  representatives  of  the 
old  school  of  Quakerism,  to  produce  a  result 
whose  quiet  beauty  appeals  to  both  the 
mind  and  the  eye  with  a  peculiar  charm. 
1  cannot  think  that  such  mute  eloquence 
is  to  be  despised;  or  that  it  is  unworthy 
Christian  women  to  be  careful  that  their 
very  dress  shall  speak  a  language  of  quiet- 
ness, gentleness  and  purity — that  it  shall 
be  impressed  even  with  a  touch  of  eternity. 

This  principle  of  Christian  simplicity 
should,  in  our  view,  run  through  everything 
— dress,  furniture,  habits  of  life,  and  forms 
of  speech;  all  should  be  severely  purged 
from  redundance,  and  from  mere  imitation 
and  conventionality. 

Caroline  E.  Stephen. 


Silence  to  passion,  prejudice  and  mock- 
ery is  the  best  answer,  and  often  conquers 
what  resistance  inflames. 


Faith  knows  there  are  no  impossibilities 
with  God  and  will  trust  Him  where  it  cannot 
trace  Him. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

The  Black  Belt  of  Georgia  and  Alabam 
originally  so  named  because  of  the  blai 
soil  that  is  found  extending  across  the  low 
half  of  those  states,  has  changed  its  ass 
ciation  somewhat  to  the  color  of  the  peop 
who  till  it.  Several  millions  of  these  negro 
are  now  either  owners  or  renters  of  the  o 
plantations,  which  have  always  product 
cotton  in  this  section  of  the  Gulf  Statt 
And  they  largely  outnumber  the  whi 
inhabitants  throughout  the  Black  Belt. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fertile  expanse,  sor 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  Macon,  Ga., 
the  modest  Southern  town  of  Fort  Valk 
and  in  its  suburbs  stand  the  attracti 
buildings  of  a  High  and  Industrial  Schc 
for  colored  youth,  founded  twenty  yes 
ago.  Representatives  from  this  Instituti 
appeared  on  Pocono  Mountain  lastsumrr 
and  told  us  of  its  work,  so  we  felt  interest 
to  visit  the  place.  And  in  passing  let  i 
say  to  those  Pocono  donors  of  scholarshi 
that  they  could  not  have  made  a  better  i 
of  their  money.  The  principal,  Henry 
Hunt,  a  real  gentleman,  scholar  and  skill 
mechanic,  attended  the  annual  Farme 
Conference  at  Tuskegee  Institute  to  p; 
ticipate  in  the  session,  when  the  teachi 
were  invited  to  tell  how  they  had  assist 
the  farmers  to  make  their  efforts  most  si 
cessful,  and  we  were  impressed  with  1 
unobtrusive  but  unflagging  zeal.  His  s 
ter  is  the  wife  of  the  Treasurer  at  Tuskeg 
and  we  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  making  I 
acquaintance  there  and  willingly  acco 
panied  him,  some  one  hundred  and  foi 
miles,  to  Fort  Valley.  We  had  been  advis! 
that  the  Jim  Crow  regulations  would  prev< 
us  riding  together,  although  his  color  v 
about  as  white  as  our  own.  A  drunl< 
white  may  be  thrust  into  the  colored  e 
of  the  car  at  any  time,  while  the  most  refir 
negro  cannot  escape  from  such  company 
the  other  compartment.  We  submit! 
under  earnest  protest  to  the  injustice  of  sl 
discrimination.  The  compensation  we  Y 
was  the  company  of  some  whites  who  shai 
our  views,  and  who  had  given  the  b 
twenty-five  years  of  their  lives  to  educat! 
the  blacks  in  Georgia,  and  from  whom 
learned  many  interesting  facts  concern 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  South. 

If  we  will  recall  the  condition  of  the  nej 
in  these  United  States  at  the   close  of  I 
Civil  War  and  compare  it  with  what 
have  seen  in  several  Institutions  and  on  th 
farms  in  this  Southland,  I  am  sure,  with 
his  faults,  one  will  believe  in  the  statemr, 
of  Lyman  Abbott,  also  quoted  by  / 
drew  Carnegie,  that  no  race  has  ever  ; 
vanced  so  rapidly  in  civilization  as  the  nej 
during  the  past  forty-five  years.  We 
knowledge  we  have  seen  the  selected  f 
out  of  the  10,000,000,  the  average  condit 
of  whom  is  open  to  vast  improvement. 

Our  destination  was  reached  at  midnig 
Early  next  morning  some  students  from  i 
Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  Sch 
were  at  the  door  of  our  hotel  to  convey ! 
to  this  school,  a  mile  distant. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  W| 
assembled  when  we  entered  their  collect  1 
hall.    These  children  had  come  from  i§ 
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neighborhood  and  presented  a  neat  appear- 
ance. This  occasion  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  visitors.  One  of  these  spoke 
upon  the  marvellous  adaptation  of  all  living 
creatures  and  races  of  men  to  their  environ- 
ment. The  copper  color  of  the  Indian  har- 
monizes with  the  red  soil  we  have  seen  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia;  the  Chinaman  strik- 
ingly resembles  the  yellow  mud  of  his 
mighty  empire,  while  the  Japanese  blends 
beautifully  with  the  rich  brown  bark  of 
his  native  pine  trees.  In  like  manner  the 
negro  of  Central  Africa  is  protected  from 
detection  in  his  dark  forests  by  the  shade 
of  the  pigment  in  his  skin,  as  the  white 
man  and  polar  bear  better  match  the 
snow-clad  North.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida 
have  another  account,  and  the  variation  is 
of  interest:  "Long  time  ago  E-shock-e-tom- 
isee  (God)  took  seeds  and  scattered  them  all 
around  in  a  rich  valley  bordering  a  river. 
By  and  by,  God  saw  fingers  coming  out  of 
the  ground  and  great  people — heap  too  many 
— came  up  from  out  of  the  sand.  Some  went 
to  the  river  and  washed,  washed,  washed  too 
much;  it  made  them  weak  and  pale;  this  was 
es-ta-chat-tee  (white  race).  Others  went  to 
the  river  and  washed  not  too  much,  they  re- 
turned full  of  courage,  strong  heap;  this 
was  the  es-ta-had-kee  (red  race).  The  re- 
mainder no  wash,  lazy  too  much,  es-ta-lus- 
tee  (black  man)." 

The  motto,  purity,  push  and  perseverance, 
was  given  to  the  children  on  this  occasion, 
and  they  copied  it  in  their  copybooks  and 
wrote  it  on  their  blackboards  as  we  discov- 
ered upon  visiting  their  class-rooms.  In 
more  than  one  of  these  rooms  we  found  live 
teachers.  One  class  sung  to  us  a  very  clever 
parody  on  Dixie,  which  the  teacher  required 
her  scholars  to  sing  whenever  they  missed 
their  lessons  or  became  grumpy — in  order 
to  cheer  them  up. 

I'm  glad  I  live  in  the  land  of  learning; 
Wisdom's  heights  I'm  just  discerning, 
Far  away,  far  away,  far  away,  far  away, 
Altho'  sometimes  I'm  sad  and  weary 
And  the  way  looks  dark  and  dreary, 
I'll  away,  I'll  away,  I'll  away,  I'll  away. 

I  wish  I  had  my  lesson, 

I  do,  I  do ; 
In  learning  I  will  end  my  days, 
And  live  and  die  in  wisdom's  ways ; 
I'll  try,  I'll  try,  I'll  try  to  learn  my  lesson. 

Too  many  children  fret  and  worry, 

Because  they  cannot  learn  in  a  hurry, 

Right  away,  right  away,  right  away,  right  away. 

But  as  for  me,  as  I  grow  stronger, 

I  will  strive  to  study  longer ; 

Work  away,  work  away,  work  away,  work  away. 

I  wish  I  had  my  lesson, 

I  do,  I  do; 
In  learning  I  will  end  my  days, 
And  live  and  die  in  wisdom's  ways ; 
I'll  try,  I'll  try,  I'll  try  to  learn  my  lesson. 

The  principal  of  a  school  from  the  far 
interior  of  Georgia  made  a  clear,  apprecia- 
tive address.  He  had  also  been  at  the  Tus- 
kegee  Conference  and  was  taking  the  in- 
spiration of  that  Institution  to  his  home 
people  and  had  stopped  here  on  the  way. 
These  providential  meetings  leave  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  us.  A  fourth 
speaker,  on  this  sunny  morning,  who  at  first 
hesitated  to  address  the  school,  was  a  plain 
farmer.    But  as  he  became  enthused  by  the 


occasion  felt  he  could  not  refrain  from  ad- 
monishing the  students  to  prize  the  precious 
opportunities  which  their  parents  were  pro- 
viding for  them,  often  at  great  sacrifice.  He 
told  us  afterwards  that  he  and  his  wife 
worked  hard,  but,  he  said,  with  much  feel- 
ing, "  I  don't  mind  being  a  slave  to  give  my 
children  an  education." 

When  the  rank  and  file  of  any  community 
contain  such  men,  there  is  certainly  great 
promise  for  the  rising  generation. 

We  were  most  agreeably  entertained  by 
our  host  and  hostess,  the  principal  and  his 
wife,  who  showed  us  through  all  the  academic 
and  industrial  departments  of  their  school 
and  crowned  it  by  as  excellent  a  dinner  as  we 
ever  ate.  In  a  forlorn  shed  the  laundry 
work  was  being  done  admirably,  and  the 
principal  told  us  they  earnestly  desired  to 
install  this  department  in  the  basement  of 
a  nearby  dormitory,  erected  by  the  students, 
but  they  did  not  have  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  pipe. 

The  cleanliness  of  all  the  houses  on  this 
campus  compared  favorably  with  any  school 
we  have  seen,  so  we  can  heartily  commend 
this  worthy  institution  to  all  our  readers. 

At  present  there  are  three  modern  build- 
ings— a  brick  school  hall,  a  dining  hall  with 
dormitories  on  second  floor,  and  a  girls'  dor- 
mitory with  sewing-rooms  attached.  They 
badly  need  another  large  building.  As  men- 
tioned before,  Henry  Hunt  is  a  practical 
builder  and  is  able,  with  the  boys'  help,  to 
put  up  strong  and  attractive  buildings.  The 
large  sunny  sewing-room  was  presided  over 
by  a  capable  woman  and  in  it  they  do  a 
good  deal  of  work  for  people  in  the  town 
of  Fort  Valley. 

The  attitude  of  the  whites  is  friendly  and 
helpful.  We  talked  all  the  way  to  Macon 
with  the  manager  of  a  peach  box  factory, 
adjacent  to  this  school,  and  he  said  the  busi- 
ness men  of  that  community  were  all  friendly 
to  Henry  Hunt  and  felt  he  was  doing  a  great 
work. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  planted  in 
peaches  about  Fort  Valley,  and  champion 
pickers  among  the  colored  people. 

Joseph  Elkinton. 

Orlando,  Second  Mo.  22,  1911. 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

A  Word  in  Season. 

A  Friend  was  entertaining  at  his  home  a 
young  man  from  the  South.  The  conversa- 
tion naturally  turned  to  social  topics,  when 
the  theatre  and  theatre-going  were  incident- 
ally brought  in.  The  visitor  was  an  advo- 
cate for  this  diversion,  feeling  that  it  was 
harmless.  The  Friend's  wife,  who  was 
present,  put  the  query  to  him:  "  Would  thee 
like  to  see  thy  sister  on  the  stage?"  Upon 
the  young  man  replying  in  the  negative,  she 
said  "All  those  young  girls  are  thy  sisters" — 
this  ended  the  conversation. 

Some  months  after  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  young  man  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  decided  to  give  up  going  to  the 
theatre.  

Philosophy  admits  that  it  is  of  no 'use  to 
complain  of  what  cannot  be  helped;  faith 
is  assured  that  what  seems  a  hard  road  will 
reach  the  best  end. 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

A  REMINISCENCE. 

Fond  memory  takes  me  back  to-night 

To  happy  days  in  childhood  years; 
To  early  dawn  of  inward  light, 

To  falling  penitential  tears. 
I  often  tried  to  keep  them  back, 

Or  tried  to  check  them  out  of  shame, 
As  following  in  each  other's  track 

Down  across  my  cheeks  they  came. 

Around  that  ancient  fireside 

I  sit  again  it  seems,  once  more 
With  warmth  of  love  outreaching  wide, 

And  friends  and  neighbors  as  of  yore; 
Or  with  the  closing  evening  there 

A  solemn  silence  gathers  o'er, 
Some  one  perchance  would  bow  in  prayer, 

Low-kneeling  on  the  unpainted  floor. 

The  meeting-house  seems  nearer  yet . 

Though,  it  was  but  a  plain  affair 
Where  they  for  public  worship  met, 

It  was  indeed  an  house  of  Prayer. 
Could  I  sit  there  with  them  again 

What  depth  of  comfort  would  I  know, 
How  gladly  would  I  bear  the  shame 

And  let  my  tears  unhindered  flow. 

Ephraim  Robeson. 

Canada. 

The  following  letter  of  our  Friend  Isaac 
Sharpless  makes  a  correction  that  seems  to 
be  required  quite  frequently.  Some  Friends 
even,  labor  under  a  confusion  in  regard  to 
Wm.  Penn's  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
While  it  is  natural  to  confuse  him  with  those 
of  his  name  who  followed  him,  Friends 
might  be  expected  to  have  accurate  informa- 
tion in  this  matter. — J.  H.  B. 

Haverford,  Pa., 
First  Month  27th,  1911. 
To  the  Editor  of  W estern  W ork, 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Dear  Friend: — My  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  quotation  in  your  paper  which 
professes  to  be  a  statement  of  the  dealings 
of  William  Penn  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
the  iniquities  of  the  "Walking  Purchase" 
are  attributed  to  William  Penn  and  the 
Quakers.  The  account  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  truth.  One  of  the  statements 
which  is  true  is  that  "William  Penn  was  not 
here."  Inasmuch  as  this  occurred  in  1737 
and  he  died  in  1718  it  is  hard  to  connect 
him.  with  the  operation.  The  writer  has 
confused  William  Penn  with  his  son,  Thomas, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  movement  and  for 
whom  there  cannot  be  much  said  to  his 
credit  in  the  matter.  He  was  not  a  Friend 
and  the  Friends  opposed  his  Indian  policy 
strongly  and  consistently. 

The  "land  grabbing"  of  the  early  days 
of  which  the  correspondent  speaks  was  all 
done  by  perfectly  fair  and  open  contracts 
which  the  Indians  always  recognized  as  such. 
So  far  as  I  know  no  Indian  had  anything 
but  the  greatest  respect  for  William  Penn 
and  the  Quaker  policy  of  early  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  no  charges  of  un- 
fairness were  ever  brought  against  them. 
The  sons  of  William  Penn  had  departed 
very  largely  from  the  philanthropic  ideas 
of  their  father,  and  used  the  province  as  a 
large  estate  from  which  money  could  be 
procured.  They  simply  fell  in  line  with 
the  general  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Provinces  around  them,  except  insofar  as 
they  were  curbed  by  the  actions  of  the 
Friendly  Legislature  which  continued  in 
power  until  1756. 

Very  truly,     Isaac  Sharpless. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia.   

The  Temperance  Movement  does  not 
seem  to  be  confined  to  any  section  of  the 
country  or  of  the  world.  News  from  New- 
foundland shows  the  temperance  sentiment 
is  very  strong.  The  population  of  the  island 
is  250,000,  and  of  this  number  190,000  live 
in  no-license  territory.  The  only  prison  in 
the  island  is  located  at  St.  Johns,  and  there 
are  now  forty  prisoners,  thirty-seven  being 
from  St.  Johns,  where  drink  is  sold,  and 
only  three  from  the  outposts. — Ex. 


The  Friends'  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Executive  Committee,  is 
endeavoring  to  do  its  part  as  way  opens. 
The  regular  meetings  each  month  are  duly 
held  and  the  work  of  the  various  sub-com- 
mittees reviewed  and  considered.  Litera- 
ture is  distributed  with  care  and  discretion, 
amounting  usually  to  five  thousand  pages 
or  more  per  month.  What  influence  we 
have  is  directed  against  vicious  legislation 
and  in  support  of  good.  But  in  no  branch  of 
the  work  does  our  service  seem  more  helpful 
or  more  appreciated  than  in  the  labors  of 
Clara  P.  H.  Stilwell,  employed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  visit  schools  in  the  interests  of 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Much 
openness  has  resulted  from  her  tactful  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  subject;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  interviews  with  Principals  and  talks 
before  the  schools,  numerous  meetings  of 
teachers  have  been  held  at  which  the  in- 
struction given  and  the  helps  offered  ap- 
peared to  be  valued  much.  Two  schools 
had  experienced  trouble  from  intoxicated 
children. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  outlined 
the  Association  supports  in  part  a  Preven- 
tive Officer — a  woman  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  the  places  where  children  of  criminal 
tendencies  are  reported  as  living.  The 
simplest  narrative  of  the  experiences  of 
such  a  person  is  intense  in  human  interest. 
"How  the  Other  Half  Lives"  is  all  too 
little  known  and  thought  about,  and  quite 
too  much  ignored  by  many  who  read  these 
lines. 


A  Brutal  Defense. — The  National  Liq- 
uor Dealer's  Journal  says:  The  suffering  of 
the  small  percentage  of  families  through 
drunkenness  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
comfort  that  millions  get  out  of  the  use  of 
liquor.  This  is  defense  enough  for  the 
liquor  traffic. 


Local  Option  Plan  substituted  for  Pro- 
hibition in  Alabama. — The  liquor  interests 
are  rejoicing  over  a  "victory"  for  them  in 
Alabama.  What  Thomas  B.  Carlisle  once 
described  as  "ignorance,  stupidity,  brute- 
m'indedness,"  aided  and  defended  by  abund- 
ance of  "whisky  money,"  have  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  some  of  the  barriers  set 
up  by  a  former  legislature  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  saloon.  I.  D.  Steele,  writing 
for  the  Presbyterian  Advance,  says,  "The 
Message  of  Governor  O'Neal  to  the  State 


Legislature  was  a  special  assault  on  state- 
wide prohibition,  which  has  been  in  force 
two  years.  The  Governor's  statements 
will  be  quoted  in  many  places  to  prove  pro- 
hibition in  Alabama  a  failure."  The  writer 
then  quotes  extracts,  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  record  of  the  Courts  and  state- 
ments made  by  State  authorities,  as  fol- 
lows: Governor  O'Neal  said, 

"After  this  full  survey  of  all  the  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  no  honest  man  can 
truthfully  deny  that  the  present  prohibi- 
tion policy  has  proven  a  wretched  failure 
in  all  the  larger  towns  and  cities  in  the 
State.  It  has  filled  them  with  countless 
dives  where  the  vilest  and  most  poisonous 
liquors  are  illegally  sold.  It  has  encour- 
aged graft,  burdened  our  criminal  dockets 
and  lowered  the  standard  of  private  and 
public  morals.  It  has  debauched  the  youth 
of  the  State,  engendered  a  spirit  of  lawless- 
ness, increased  crime,  diminished  our  reve- 
nues and  promoted  intemperance. 

"  Men  without  character,  financial  stand- 
ing or  responsibility,  without  restrictions 
or  regulations,  men  who  would  be  denied  a 
license  where  regulation  prevailed,  are  now 
engaged  in  dispensing  their  poisonous  wares 
without  license  and  restriction.  The  officers 
of  the  law  have  been  diligent,  and  yet  where 
grand  juries  fail  to  indict  and  petit  juries 
refuse  to  convict,  and  public  sentiment  re- 
fuses to  sustain  prosecutions,  the  inevitable 
result  has  followed. 

"The  remedy,  then,  is  to  carry  out  in  good 
faith  the  declaration  of  the  party  platform 
and  to  restore  local  option  and  the  right  of 
self-government  as  the  wisest  and  best  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  which  has  so  long  baf- 
fled and  perplexed  our  race. 

"The  people  of  Alabama  demand  rest 
from  the  agitation  and  turmoil  which  has 
cursed  the  State  the  past  few  years." 

In  refutation,  the  following  Records  of 
the  Courts  and  Officers  is  given,  viz: 

Cases 

Cases  of  drunkenness  before  State 

courts  for  two  years,  1 907-08   968 

For  the  same  cause,  two  years,  1 909- 10.   63  5 


Decrease  under  prohibition   333 

Per  cent,  of  decrease   34}^ 

Murders  (called  homicide),  1907-08, 

caused  directly  by  liquor   348 

Murders,  1909-10,  caused  directly  by 

liquor   258 

Decrease  under  State-wide  prohibi- 
tion   90 

All  murder  cases,  1905-06  was   669 

All  murder  cases,  1909-10  was   630 


Actual  decrease  in  murders  under  State- 
wide prohibition   39 

Total  falling  off  of  all  court  crimes  in 
State,  1909-10,  as  compared  with 

1907-08,  decrease   606 

Though  3,005  crime  cases  against  pro- 
hibition law  were  on  1 909- 1  o  record 

White  boys  arrested,  under  16  years  of 

age,  in  Birmingham,  1906   143 

White  boys  arrested  during  1910,  in 

Greater  Birmingham   36 


Decrease  under  prohibition   107 


The  per  cent,  decrease  ! 

Number  of  arrests  for  drunks  for  1907, 

under  saloons  2,4 

Number  of  arrests  for  drunks  for  1 909  in 

all  Greater  Birmingham  1,1 

Decrease  cases  of  drunks  in  same  1 ,2 

I.  D.  Steele  asserts  that  further  comme 
is  unnecessary;  but  as  some  of  our  readt 
may  incline  to  accept  the  declarations  ai 
conclusions  of  Governor  O'Neal,  we  won 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  loc 
option  nor  high  license  is  a  remedy  for  t 
ills  against  which  he  complains. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  liquor  intere; 
to  create  "dives,"  to  "debauch  the  youth 
to  "increase  crime,"  to  "engender  a  spi 
of  lawlessness."    What  they  want  is  th 
this  sort  of  thing  shall  be  sanctioned 
law — licensed — given  a  kind  of  respeci 
bility.    Do  we  not  have  all  these  evils 
Pennsylvania  where  "rum-rule"  is  an  ; 
knowledged  fact?    Do  our  grand  juries 
petit  juries  convict  illicit  venders  of  into 
cants  as  they  should?    It  is  probably  t 
liquor  interests  far  more  than  the  peoj 
of  Alabama  and  elsewhere  who  want  "rl 
from  agitation."  "Woe  unto  them  who  c 
'  Peace,  Peace,'  when  there  is  no  peac< 
No  moral  issue  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  s< 
tied  right.    The  only  right  settlement 
the  liquor  question  is  the  abolishment 
liquor;  and  until  that  day  comes  there  v 
be  agitation,  friends,  whether  we  help  t 
good  work  or  not. 


Local  Option  Defeated  in  Penns"! 
vania.— At  the  same  time  that  the  liqi 
men  were  exerting  their  utmost  to  j 
Local  Option  in  Alabama,  the  same  int 
ests  in  Pennsylvania  were  working  to  p 
vent  its  enactment.   The  Boyd  Bill  wa:| 
local  option  measure,  and  the  authoritl 
at  Harrisburg,  desiring  to  avoid  even  11 
discussion  of  "popular  government"  in  ll 
Legislature,  had  the  bill  reported  negativl 
by  the  liquor  champions  into  whose  hand:! 
had  been  committed  by  Speaker  Cox,  hi| 
self  opposed  to  it.    The  supporters  of  i| 
measure,  however,  precipitated  a  vote  ■ 
making  a  motion  to  have  it  placed  on  1 
calendar  irrespective  of  the  negative  repc 
The  result  showed  that  "rum  rule"  a 
popular  government  in  Pennsylvania, 
represented  by  the   men  composing  c 
Legislature,  stand  in  the  relation  of  121 
rum  against  76  for  the  home  and  decen 


To  the  Reader 

Dear  Friend: — We  note  with  painful  ; 
prehension  the  continuous  increase  in  1 2 
per  capita  consumption  of  intoxicar 
The  liquor  power  has  become  one  of  1 
greatest  perils  to  a  "government  by  1 
people."  Immense  sums  of  money  in  1 
hands  of  capable  organizations  are  be: 
employed  in  influencing  legislation  favo 
bly  to  the  liquor  interests,  and  in  systemz 
cally  educating  the  public  to  think  falsi 
of  an  insiduous  and  appalling  evil. 

Dear  friend,  art  thou  fully  conscious  I 
these  truths?  Art  thou  stirred  in  thy  hel 
by  them  as  a  Christian  should  be?  Mm 
the  situation.  On  one  hand,  great  financ  1 
and  political  interests,  furthered  by  self 'I 
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en  indifferent  to  the  evil  results  of  the 
ade  in  intoxicants — on  the  other  hand,  a 
>st  of  men  and  women  actuated  by  noble 
otives  and  willing  to  "spend  and  be 
tent"  for  the  enlightenment  and  better- 
ent  of  their  fellows,  but  without  hope  of 
ward  except  in  the  consciousness  of  serv- 
g  God.  Viewing  with  interest  this  array 
opposing  forces,  yet  aloof  from  each,  is 
ie  indifferent  majority  shirking  responsi- 
lity  under  cover  of  such  sophistry  as,  "  I 
n  not  responsible  for  the  business,"  "Men 
ill  drink,"  "  It  is  a  necessary  evil." 
We  know  that  men  lie  and  steal  and  abuse 
hers  and  murder,  yet  we  do  all  that  we 
n  to  prevent  these  evils.  Must  we  tol- 
ate  a  trade  that  belies  American  man- 
>od,  that  steals  away  our  chivalry  and 
rtue,  that  is  an  insult  and  abuse  to  woman- 
nd,  and  that  places  a  deadly  pitfall  in  the 
ithway  of  every  young  man? 
Dear  fellow  Christian,  can  we,  as  fallow- 
's of  Him  who  has  power  to  subdue  all 
lings  unto  Himself,  and  who  intends  that 
e  should  be  co-workers  together  with  Him 
-can  we  admit  that  any  evil  is  a  necessary 
ul?  Dare  we  to  say,  in  the  face  of  the 
isery  and  ruin  that  result  from  the  liquor 
ade,  "  I  have  no  responsibility  in  the  mat- 

T?" 

The  public  is  ill-informed  on  this  great 
sue.  Brave  men  and  brave  women  are 
;eded  who  will  dedicate  their  lives  to  God 
id  go  forth  in  the  power  of  his  love  to  turn 
en's  hearts  to  the  truth.  Art  thou  willing 
» be  one  of  them? 

No  one  can  serve  his  country  more  nobly 
an  in  the  dispassionate  representation  of 
nditions  as  they  are,  and  in  moulding 
ntiment  into  unity  of  action.  Methods  of 
tion  will  necessarily  vary  with  localities 
id  social  conditions,  but  in  the  work  of 
ucation  there  can  be  entire  accord.  The 
loon  is  not  an  evil  to  be  condoned,  it  is  an 
;gressive  power  that  must  be  confronted, 
Right  is  to  triumph  and  the  prestige  of 
r  nation  amongst  nations  is  to  be  main- 
ined. 

So,  dear  friend,  we  would  entreat  thee  to 
faithful, to  thy  measure  of  service,  be  it 
tie  or  much,  and  not  be  numbered  with 
e  "indifferent  majority." 
Issued  by  the  Temperance  Association  oj 
iends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
first  Month  25th,  1904. 


For  "  Th«  Friend." 

'Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door 
he  sepulchre?  "  (Mark  xvi:  3.) 

This  was  the  inquiry  of  the  three  women, 
ary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of 
mes  and  Salome  as  they  journeyed  to  the 
nb  of  our  Lord,  early  on  the  first  day  of 
;  week. 

The  great  sacrifice  was  consummated; 
.us  Christ  as  our  High  Priest  has  changed 
i  punishment  of  the  realm  of  death  by 
ung  the  penalty  of  sins  freely  upon  Him- 
f;  as  our  King,  He  has  led  captivity  cap- 
e  and  has  opened  the  prison-house;  as  our 
deemer,  He  comes  forth  in  the  glory  of 
it  triumph  which  He  shares  with  his  own: 
3eath,  where  is  thy  sting!  O  Grave,  where 
thy  victory!  While  his  death  was  the 
ult  of  the  world's  deadly  hate,  it  was  also 


the  result  of  his  unconquerable  love,  it  was 
the  all  comprehensive  death,  in  that  all  died 
in  the  One.  "The  vicarious  death  of  Jesus 
was  a  sublime  act,"  says  Lange,  "towering 
above  the  most  fearful  and  terrific  guilt, 
overcoming  the  most  terrible  temptation, 
bursting  through  the  most  formidable  bar- 
riers, displaying  eternal  and  most  unbounded 
efficacy." 

Can  we  wonder  then  that  the  three  women 
disciples,  mentioned  in  Mark,  came  to  the 
tomb  with  sadness  of  heart.  They  had  been 
dumb  witnesses  of  their  Lord's  crucifixion, 
had  seen  the  darkening  of  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  the  heaven's  testimony  to  the  dying 
Jesus.  1  think  that  they  could  not  have 
felt  the  exhilaration  of  that  early  morning 
walk,  would  not  notice  the  rosy  tints  of  dawn, 
nor  the  dewdrops  sparkling  on  the  blades  of 
grass,  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  songs  of 
myriad  birds  in  that  grove  of  olive  trees 
yonder.  Their  thoughts  were  doubtless 
centered  on  the  tragedy  of  the  cross  and  on 
their  vanished  Lord,  but  as  they  approach 
his  burial  place,  they  come  with  this  question 
on  their  lips,"  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?" 

Matthew  slightly  differs  from  Mark  in 
that  he  mentions  the  earthquake,  he  also 
speaks  only  of  the  two  women  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  the  other  Mary,  or  the  mother 
of  James.  John  names  only  the  Magdalene, 
Luke  several  others,  namely  Johanna  the 
wife  of  Chusa,  and  there  are  various  other 
slight  differences  which  we  will  not  mention 
here,  but  we  find  the  Gospels  are  essentially 
the  same  on  the  account  of  the  Resurrection. 

"Christ  rose  from  the  grave,  because  He 
was  holy,"  says  Lange,  "possessing  the 
spirit  of  glory,  susceptible  of  resurrection, 
and  must  accordingly  cause  this  very  death 
to  become  subservient  unto  life,  must  over- 
come this  death  and  transform  it.  God 
raised  Him,  because  He,  in  and  for  Himself, 
had  endured  this  death  contrary  to  right; 
and  yet  likewise,  agreeably  to  right,  inas- 
much as  He  had  surrendered  Himself  on 
behalf  of  man.  Thereby  this  death  of 
Christ  has  been  made  by  God  the  world's 
atonement.  But  when  these  two  points  are 
united,  the  death  of  Christ  and  his  resurrec- 
tion stand  forth  to  our  view  as  the  grandest 
act  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the 
greatest  fact  in  the  glorious  revelation  of  the 
Trinity." 

But  the  stone  had  been  rolled  away,  and 
now  their  forebodings  gave  place  to  awe  and 
wonder,  for  an  angel  in  shining  garments 
greeted  them  with  the  glad  tidings  of  a  risen 
Saviour;  Christ  had  triumphed  over  death 
and  the  tomb,  and  these  lowly  women  re- 
ceived the  Angel's  message,  to  "go  tell  his 
disciples  and  Peter,  He  goeth  before  you 
into  Galilee."  When  the  stone  has  been 
rolled  away  out  of  our  spiritual  lives,  when 
that  thing,  known  perhaps  only  by  God,  but 
which  has  hindered  our  spiritual  growth  in 
Christ  Jesus,  has  been  put  forever  behind  us, 
then  we  as  his  disciples  of  old,  shall,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  go  unto  that  mountain  in 
Galilee  mentioned  in  Matthew,  and  receive 
|  from  Him  the  message  of  his  authority,  the 
I  "go  ye  therefore"  in  the  name  of  three — one 
Jehovah.  He  will  with  his  own  pierced 
1  hands  roll  away  the  stone,  that  having  died 


with  Him,  we  may  be  resurrected  into  new- 
ness of  life. 

The  believer,  as  he  reverently  meditates 
upon  the  wonders  of  the  Cross,  the  glories  of 
the  resurrection  and  ascension,  finds  the 
three  great  culminating  events  of  our  gospel 
inseperably  linked  together.  The  cross  has 
become  a  revelation.  Gaius  G.  Atkins  says, 
"  In  ruined  Melrose  there  is  a  window  which 
they  call  'The  Window  of  the  Cross.'  All 
its  inner  framework,  the  stone  mullions  still 
unbroken  through  the  buffeting  years,  is  the 
three  crosses  of  the  hill  of  crucifixion — in  the 
center  the  taller,  on  either  side  the  lesser 
crosses.  There  was  a  time  when  no  light 
shone  upon  the  altar  unhallowed  by  the 
light  which  shone  through  the  window  of  the 
cross.  The  cross  is  still  a  window  through 
which  we  look  at  once  into  our  own  lives, 
and  into  the  heart  of  God  and  through  which 
there  shine  great  revealing  lights.  When 
we  look  into  our  own  lives  through  that 
window  we  see  the  stained  and  the  unlovely. 
We  have  no  reason  in  the  light  of  the  Cross 
to  be  proud  of  ourselves.  It  witnesses  that 
we  are  hostile  to  light,  cruelly  proud,  un- 
grateful, that  we  meet  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness with  a  bitter  and  murderous  anger, 
answer  with  scorn  and  scourging  those  who 
would  lead  us  into  roads  of  holier  fellowship, 
and  mock  and  crucify  love  itself.  Such  a 
temper  as  this  first  set  up  the  cross  and 
nailed  Jesus  to  its  wood,  and  such  a  temper, 
men  and  women,  is  not  wholly  alien  to  us 
and  our  times." 

"Upon  the  Cross  of  Jesus, 
Mine  eyes  at  times  can  see 
The  very  dying  form  of  One 
Who  suffered  there  for  me. 

And  from  my  smitten  heart  with  tears, 

Two  wonders  I  confess; 
The  wonders  of  His  glorious  love, 

And  my  own  worthlessness." 

How  happy  were  those  forty  days  of  joy- 
ous intercourse  and  companionship  that  our 
Lord  spent  with  his  disciples  after  his  resur- 
rection! "Through  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, the  glorification  of  his  body  had  begun; 
— for  although  his  resurrection  body  bore 
the  marks  of  the  wounds,  showing  it  to  be 
the  same  body,  it  was  no  more  subject  to  the 
bounds  and  laws  of  the  bodily  existence,  as 
before." 

How  in  this  connection  we  remember 
his  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter 
who  should  be  with  the  believer  everywhere, 
after  his  ascension  unto  the  Father,  and 
that  beautiful  account  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  when  He  leads  his  disciples 
over  against  Bethany,  and  gives  them  his 
blessing,  setting  the  Father's  seal  as  it  were 
upon  the  world-wide  commission  given  to 
his  followers,  and  then  that  last  solemn  hour 
when  he  parted  from  them,  and  was  carried 
up  into  Heaven,  and  they  saw  his  face  no 
more. 

"Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre?"  I  answer,  He 
has  rolled  it  away. 

"Lift  up  your  heads  ye  gates  of  brass,  ye 
Bars  of  iron  yield; 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory  pass,  the  Cross 
Hath  won  the  field." 

John  W.  Dorland. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Second  Mo.  13,  1911. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Third  Month  16, 191 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


WHICH  ONE? 

Which  blow  was  it  that  cleft  the  stone 
Under  the  workman's  hand  that  broke? 
Not  alone  the  first,  nor  the  last  alone, 
But  all  together,  and  stroke  on  stroke. 

Which  drop  brimmed  the  fountain  o'er 
When  rain  fell  till  the  shower  was  done? 

'Twas  the  first,  and  the  last,  and  a  thousand  more, 
That  chased  each  other,  one  by  one. 

Which  little  snowflake  piled  the  drift 
That  lay  in  the  garden  one  winter  day? 

Each  feathery  form  bestowed  its  gift, 
For  one  alone  would  melt  away. 

Which  rosy  apple  the  barrel  filled, 

As  cheek  to  cheek  they  were  placed  within? 

Each  held  its  place  as  the  master  willed, 
The  first,  and  the  last,  and  all  between. 

Which  springing  leaf,  when  frost  was  done, 
With  tender  foliage  clothed  the  tree? 

Could  the  first,  or  the  last,  or  any  alone, 
Or  must  each  leaflet  a  helper  be? 

Which  merry  sunbeam  lit  the  earth 

When  morning  dawned  and  the  sky  grew  wide? 
They  came  in  troops  to  the  day's  new  birth, 

And  smiled  together  till  eventide. 

Without  the  first  there  could  be  no  last, 
And  the  last  is  needed,  we  all  agree; 

For  the  dollar  could  not  a  dollar  be 

Without  the  hundredth  penny,  you  see. 

In  his  work  our  Father  has  planned  it  so 

That  each  one  has  a  place  to  fill; 
Great  or  little,  or  high  or  low, 

In  the  humblest  task  we  find  his  will. 


-Selected. 


M  AINTAINING    GOOD    MANNERS. — "Fine 

manners  need  the  support  of  fine  manners 
in  others."  We  are  creatures  of  imitation. 
We  are  quite  inclined  to  do  as  others  do. 
We  naturally  dislike  to  be  singular  and 
peculiar.  Ancient  Israel  desired  a  king  that 
they  might  be  like  the  nations  round  about 
them;  and  even  farther  back  in  their  history 
the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  go  with  a 
multitude  to  do  evil,"  was  found  necessary. 

Man  has  not  changed  in  this  respect.  The 
world  has  a  saying,  "  You  might  as  well  be 
dead  as  be  out  of  fashion."  We  do  not 
approve  of  this  statement;  but  we  do  know 
that  we  are  continually  being  influenced 
by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate.  Likewise  we  must 
ever  be  exerting  an  influence  over  our  com- 
panions and  associates. 

From  this  lesson  let  us  learn  that  if  we 
would  have  fine  manners  our  associates  and 
companions  must  be  carefully  chosen,  and 
that  when  we  are  compelled  to  mingle  with 
the  crude  and  impolite,  we  must  keep  on  our 
guard,  lest  we  become  careless  about  our 
manners. 

We  should  remember,  moreover,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  cultivate  a  cheerful  disposition 
and  to  be  courteous  and  refined  in  our  man- 
ners, that  we  may  properly  influence  our 
friends  in  this  direction.  Let  us,  as  Cowper 
says,  "Be  not  simply  good;  be  good  for 
something."  Tennyson  says,  "For  man- 
ners are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit  of  loyal  nat- 
ures and  noble  minds."  Peter  says,  "Love 
as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous." 
(I  Peter  iii:  8.)— A.  H.  M.  Zahniser,  in  Our 
Young  Folks. 


The  Homes  of  Wild  Creatures. — There 
is  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  homes  of  wild  creatures.  Their 
efforts  and  the  results  in  building  these, 
even  if  crude,  appeal  to  our  sympathies. 

We  have  admired,  and,  to  some  extent, 
have  investigated  the  nests  of  the  more 
familiar  birds;  we  have  seen  the  squirrel 
make  his  home  in  some  dead  tree  or  hollow 
limb;  we  have,  perhaps,  studied  the  muskrat 
and  his  peculiar  dome-shaped  house.  Few 
people,  however,  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  giving  the  matter  extended  study. 

Among  birds,  the  home  of  the  bald  eagle 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking,  possibly  be- 
cause of  the  majesty  of  the  bird  itself.  It 
appeals  to  the  imagination.  Built  of  huge 
sticks  loosely  interwoven,  and  situated  on 
some  lofty  and  inaccessible  ledge,  with  the 
bones  of  the  eagle's  victims  scattered  round 
about,  it  gives  a  proper  setting  to  the  stern 
and  savage  character  of  its  builder.  Here 
the  eagle  reigns  supreme,  and  here  year 
after  year  he  and  his  mate  rear  their  young. 
This  is  the  aerie  from  which  he  can  scan  the 
whole  country-side  and,  like  the  robber 
barons  of  old,  levy  toll  on  all  who  pass  his 
door. 

Far  in  the  still,  white  North,  where  winter 
reigns  supreme,  is  the  home  of  the  polar  bear. 
When  the  long  arctic  night  approaches,  the 
bear  retires  to  some  sheltered  spot,  such  as 
the  cleft  of  a  rock  or  the  foot  of  some  precip- 
itous bank.  In  a  very  short  time  he  is 
effectually  concealed  by  the  heavy  snow- 
drifts. Sometimes  the  bear  waits  until 
after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  then  digs  a 
white  cavern  of  the  requisite  form  and  size. 
Such  is  his  home  for  six  long  months. 

Our  common  little  cotton-tail,  or  so-called 
rabbit,  does  not  live  in  a  burrow  as  does  the 
English  rabbit,  but  makes  a  slight  depression 
in  the  ground,  in  which  she  lies  so  flatly 
pressed  to  the  earth  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  soil  and  the  dried 
herbage  in  which  her  abode  is  situated.  The 
rabbit  is  strongly  attached  to  its  home, 
wherever  it  may  be  placed,  and,  even  if 
driven  to  a  great  distance  from  it,  contrives 
to  regain  its  little  domicile  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

One  of  the  most  gruesome  among  animal 
homes  is  the  wolf's  den.  This  is  simply  a 
hole  dug  in  the  side  of  a  bank  or  a  small 
natural  cave,  generally  situated  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  ridge,  and  almost  hidden  by 
bushes  or  loose  boulders.  Here  the  wolf 
lies  snug;  in  and  about  his  doorway  lie  the 
remains  of  past  feasts,  which,  coupled  with 
his  own  odor,  makes  the  wolf's  den  a  not 
very  inviting  place.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  something  so  dread  and  mysterious  about 
this  soft-footed  marauder  that  it  even  lends 
a  fascination  to  his  home. 

A  "fly-by-night"  sort  of  home  is  that  of 
our  friend,  the  bob-white,  yet  it  seems  to 
serve  the  purpose  very  well.  Under  the 
broad,  low  bough  of  a  small  pine  or  cedar 
tree,  the  flock  take  their  night's  repose. 
Quail,  in  retiring,  always  sit  in  a  circle  with 
their  heads  outward,  and  so  they  rest,  pre- 
senting a  barricade  of  sharp  eyes  and  sharper 
ears  against  possible  danger. 

The  home  of  the  elegant  little  harvest 
mouse  next  claims  our  attention.    It  is 


built  upon  three  or  four  rank  grass  st 
and  is  situated  a  foot  or  so  from  the  grot 
In  form  it  is  globular  and  about  four  in< 
in  diameter.    It  is  composed  of  thin, 
grass,  is  of  nearly  uniform  substance, 
open  and  airy  in  construction.    It  sh| 
great  cleverness  in  this  little  animal,  wl 
is  the  smallest  of  mammals. 

The  winter  home  of  the  American 
deer  is  very  interesting.    When  the  s 
begins  to  fly,  the  leader  of  the  herd  gu 
them  to  some  sheltered  spot,  where  provei 
is  plentiful.    Here,  as  the  snow  falls, 
pack  it  down,  tramping  out  a  consider^ 
space,  while  about  them  the  snow  mo 
higher  and  higher  until  they  cannot  get 
if  they  would.    From  the  main  openinj 
"yard,"  as  it  is  called,  tramped-out  pK 
lead  to  the  nearby  trees  and  shrubl* 
which  supply  them  with  food.    In  this  ■ 
they  manage  to  pass  the  winter  in  m 
parative  peace  and  safety. 

One  could  go  on  enumerating  bird  m 
animal  homes  by  the  score,  and  they  wfe 
all  be  of  interest.  The  present  space,  ■ 
ever,  will  not  permit  of  going  further.  ■ 
writer  has,  therefore,  simply  descip 
some  of  the  more  curious  of  the  home  lt 
well  as  those  presenting  the  widest  conlwl 
— St.  Nicholas. 


Trouble  may  introduce  to  us  the  f« 
of  the  Lord.  Some  afflicted  ones  m 
found — with  heartfelt  joy,  when,  heljU 
they  have  cast  their  burden  upon  Gt, 
that  the  Highest  and  the  Mightiest 
ministered  to  them;  his  manifested  pre: 
has  changed  darkness  into  light;  and  < 
thoughts  from  Himself  have  madelfe 
"desert  to  rejoice;"  the  solitary  hours 
not  seemed  to  be  so;  and  even  failure  clh 
outward  sense  has  been  made  good  by  m. 

Such  an  afflicted  one — a  widow — \m 
sight  is  much  impaired,  whose  memoir 
things  of  the  present  time,  can  hardlyp 
at  all — tells  how  she  found  herself  in  <M 
able  case:  having  lost  a  purse  cont<i 
all  the  money  she  possessed;  her  mem(|| 
it  was  a  blank,  and  her  distress  was  gre 

Searching  the  house,  upstairs  and  < 
was  a  very  painful  task;  for  she  moved 
difficulty;  but  still  she  persevered, 
having  failed  completely,  she  sank  inl 
chair,  panting,  exhausted,  completely 
come. 

At  last,  she  remembered  Him  who  s;| 
"Let  your  widows  trust  in  Me." 
with  trembling  lips,  and  a  deep  sense  o 
the  lone  widow  spoke  to  the  Most  Hig 
said: — "If  the  purse  is  in  the  house 
Lord  help  me  to  find  it." 

She  told,  while  tears  ran  down,  with 
a  solemn  feeling  she  began  to  seek 
purse  once  more;  and  when,  almost  : 
diately,  she  clasped  it  in  her  hand  h 
and  gratitude  could  not  have  been  expr  ■ 
and  other  manifestations  of  his  love  slS 
to  tell,  while  the  listener's  cheeks  be'W 
a  tender  sympathy.  She,  too,  had  !■ 
such  aid  in  simple  household  ways;  <ft 
they  sat  awhile  in  new-found  unity,  ■ 
One  unseen  was  in  their  midst — uw 
but  recognised. — J.  S.  K. 
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Stanley  on  Prayer. 

Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  great  African 
)lorer,  was  one  of  the  hardest-headed 
in  of  his  generation.  Yet  his  biography, 
pitly  published,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
st  fascinating  books  of  the  day,  but  re- 
ds a  remarkably  strong  religious  side  to 
tremendously  vigorous  personality.  With 
n,  as  with  so  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
B,  a  firm,  yet  almost  child-like,  faith  in 
d  was  combined  with  a  prayerful  heart, 
Jdst  his  extraordinary  adventures  and 
lievements  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Let 
■elect  a  very  few  of  his  comments  on  the 
jjject  of  prayer. 

'Have  I  not  joined  the  scoffers  and  smiled 
contempt  at  such  puerile  ideas,  and  said, 
fevers  were  well  enough  when  we  were 
Idren,  but  not  now  when  I  have  lived  so 
g  without  the  sign  of  a  miracle?'  And 
— prayer  has  saved  me." 
'When  my  own  people  have  wilfully 
ibehaved,  after  repeated  warnings,  1 
,e  prayed  for  that  patience  which  would 
tble  me  to  regard  their  crimes  with  mercy, 
1  that  my  memory  of  their  gross  wicked- 
s  should  be  dulled;  and  after  the  prayer 
las  appeared  to  me  that  their  crimes  had 
t  the  atrocity  that  1  had  previously  de- 
ted  in  them." 

'In  all  my  expeditions,  prayer  made  me 
Miger,  morally  and  mentally,  than  any 
ny  non-praying  companions." 
ipeaking  of  a  desperate  situation  he 
tes:  "And  thus  that  night  was  passed  in 
yer,  until  the  tired  body  could  pray  no 
fc.  But  the  next  dawn,  a  few  minutes 
;r  the  march  began,  my  people  were  re- 
id  to  me,  with  food  sufficient  to  save 
perishing  souls  at  the  camp." 

I  have  evidence,  satisfactory  to  myself, 
t  prayers  are  granted.  By  prayer,  the 
d  sought  for  has  become  visible,  and  the 
|er  immediately  lessened,  not  once  or 
ce  or  thrice,  but  repeatedly,  until  the 
1,  unbelieving  heart  was  impressed." 

I  have  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer*  a 
ntless  number  of  times;  but  I  must  con- 

my  thoughts  have  often  wandered  from 

purport  of  the  words.  But  when  1 
e  prayed  for  light  to  guide  my  followers 
;ly,  through  perils  which  beset  them,  a 

of  light  has  come  upon  the  perplexed 
d,  and  a  clear  road  to  deliverance  has 
n  pointed  out." 

hese  experiences  of  Stanley  are  not  re- 
kable.  Probably  the  truly  wonderful 
ig  about  it  is  that  he  so  openly  confesses 
faith  in  God  and  lays  bare  his  inmost 
victions  and  experiences.  Many  other 
it  men  have  confessed,  as  Stanley  has, 
t  prayer  was  to  them  a  supreme  source  of 
fidence  and  joy.  But  the  vast  majority 
:s  are  probably  all  too  timid  about  telling 
victories  won  by  intercession  at  the 
one  where  Kings  have  deigned  to  sue 
nercy  and  help. 

inally,  we  can  gather  much  Christian 
ruction  from  this  short  sentence  of  our 
er:  "When  1  have  been  earnest,  I  have 
i  answered."  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
nse  of  the  ardent  and  Spirit-directed 
er  ascends  to  God? 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Month 

20th  to  25th) : 
Philadelphia  for   the  Western   District,  Twelfth 
Street  below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Third  Month 
22nd,  at  10  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Greenwood,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Third 

Month  22nd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Third  Month 

22nd,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  23rd,  at 
7.30  p.  m. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month 
23rd,  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


Four  Friends  have  visited  Muncy  Meeting  during 
the  winter,  whose  presence  has  been  helpful  and 
inspiring  to  the  members. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  came  on  the  18th  of  First 
Month,  Thomas  K.  and  Carroll  T.  Brown  on  the 
18th  of  Second  Month  and  Walter  W.  Haviland  on 
the  11th  of  Third  Month.  All  of  them  were  engaged 
in  service  of  various  kinds  during  their  stay,  and 
paid  social  visits  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted. 


New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  has  granted  to 
Zebedee  Haines  a  minute  for  religious  labor  in  North 
Carolina, Virginia  and  southern  Maryland.  As  others 
are  enabled  truly  to  enter  into  spiritual  exercise  for 
the  Lord's  messenger,  they  may  know  a  fulfilment 
of  the  declarations,  "She  that  tarrieth  at  home 
divideth  the  spoil,"  and  "as  his  share  is  that  goeth 
down  to  the  battle,  so  shall  his  share  be  that  tar- 
rieth by  the  baggage."  They  may  be  a  help  to  him 
who  goes  and  have  a  share  in  his  reward. 


Correspondence. 

(From  a  Private  Letter  Sent  to  The  Friend.) 

Ras-el-Mettj,  Beyrout,  Syria, 
ii,  13,  1911. 

We  are  having  the  coldest  winter  that  can  be 
remembered  for  many  years.  Nearly  every  day 
we  have  snow  or  rain — we  long  for  a  little  of  our 
usual  warm  sunshine;  it  will  come  again,  and  we 
shall  prize  it  more  than  before  because  we  have  been 
without  it  for  some  time.  Of  course  this  constant 
snow  has  interfered  very  much  with  the  attendance 
of  the  children  at  school.  It  is  very  touching  to  see 
some  of  the  small  boys  coming  to  school  bare-footed 
in  the  snow,  and  only  clad  in  one  or  two  cotton  gar- 
ments. First  thing  we  collect  them  round  the 
fires  in  the  school-rooms  and  get  them  warmed  and 
dried — then  the  work  of  the  day  begins.  The 
beginning  is  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
school,  divided  according  to  the  age  and  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils,  takes  up  certain  parts  of  the 
scriptures.  We  have  the  whole  Bible  so  divided  in 
our  curriculum  as  to  get  most  of  it  studied  during 
the  seven  years  we  have  the  children.  The  first 
study  period  every  day  is  given  to  committing  to 
memory  portions  of  Scripture.  This  may  be  an 
old  fashioned  method,  but  it  works  well  with  our 
children  here,  and  it  gets  gospel  truth  into  their 
minds,  and  once  there  nothing  can  remove  it — and 
even  if  its  effect  is  not  immediate,  it  ivill  come. 

And  after  Scripture  come  the  regular  lessons — 
where  there  is  constant  opportunity  to  impress 
again  and  again  upon  the  memories  of  the  children 
our  ideals  of  truthfulness,  uprightness,  honesty  and 
thoroughness  in  their  work — kindness  and  unselfish 
ness  in  their  relations  one  with  another,  etc.  Oh 
what  opportunities  we  have  amongst  our  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls — may  the  power  and  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  upon  these  children — our  poor  efforts, 
apart  from  Him,  are  of  no  avail — that  is  a  truth 
which  is  more  and  more  impressed  upon  my  mind 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  one  gains  more  and  more 
experience,  viz:  "Without  Me  ye  ran  do  nothing." 

■  Blessed  weakness  and  inability — that  makes  us 
know  we  are  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  except 
in  so  far  as  we  arc  guided  and  prompted  by  Himself. 

Now  in  one  of  the  neighboring  villages,  where  we 
have  a  boys'  and  girls'  school,  there  is  a  serious 
outbreak  of  smallpox.  The  medical  side  of  our 
work  is  always  increasing  and  it  is  a  wonderful  key 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  can  see  his  kingdom  coming  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  here,  and  oh  what  a  joy  to  be  in 
some  measure  the  means  in  God's  hand  to  bring 
his  purposes  to  pass. 

Ever  thy  attached  friend, 

Daniel  Oliver. 


Westtown  Notes. 

"Quebec  and  the  Saguenay."  was  the  title 
of  an  interesting  lecture  given  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  inst.,  by  Henry  Tat  nail  Brown. 

IIollingswokth  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y., 
spoke  to  the  boys  last  First-day  evening  week  on 
"Friendship,"  and  Carolina  Wood  talked  to  the 
girls  about  "Recent  Experiences  and  Observations 
in  Cuba." 

Alice  Whittier  Jones,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
gave  an  unusually  interesting  talk  one  evening 
recently  during  the  "social  hour"  about  lu  r  life  ana 
work  in  Syria. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "Union,"  the  Natural 
History  Committee  furnished  the  entertainment. 
One  notable  exercise  of  the  evening  was  an  account 
by  Thomas  K.  Brown  of  his  recent  visit  to  [ndian 
Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  with  a  report  on  the  ani- 
mal life  of  that  region  in  winter. 

The  teachers  continue  to  meet  on  Third-day  even- 
ings and  are  now  studying  early  church  history, 
which  is  found  to  be  very  interesting. 

Zebedee  Haines  spoke  in  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship last  First-day  morning,  and  was  at  the  School 
the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

William  B.  Harvey  read  to  the  boys  last  First- 
day  evening  from  "Incidents  Concerning  the 
Society  of  Friends,"  and  Helen  D.  White  talked  to 
the  girls  on  "College  Life." 


Gathered  Notes. 

Plague  in  China. — The  dual  tragedy  in  China, 
with  plague  devastation  on  the  one  hand  and  famine 
on  the  other,  is  once  more  bringing  together  all 
nations  in  a  common  bond  of  human  sympathy. 
Everyone  with  a  heart  to  feel  would  excuse  the 
ignorant  or  superstitious  who  attribute  the  disaster 
to  foreigners'  wicked  machinations,  and  none  will 
believe  in  the  malicious  insinuation  from  outside 
that  Russia  and  Japan  are  planning  to  tighten 
their  grip  on  Manchuria  under  the  pretext  of  fighting 
the  pestilence  with  their  own  troops.  Europe. 
America  and  Japan  are  united  in  offering  China  all 
the  sanitary  and  medical  assistance  in  their  power. 
The  appeal  of  President  Taft,  and  of  the  governors 
of  several  of  the  States  to  the  generosity  of  the 
people  of  America  for  aid  for  the  distressed  popula- 
tion of  the  famine  districts  of  China,  is  calculated 
to  move  the  Japanese  to  a  grateful  recollection  of 
what  they  themselves  received  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances a  few  years  ago,  at  the  hands  of  their 
trans-Pacific  friends.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Chinese  Government  will  endeavor  to  prove  to  the 
world  its  ability  to  cope  with  this  trying  situation 
without  inviting  sinister  interference. — The  Oriental 
Review,  New  York. 


Peace  Society  in  Japan. — Americans  resident 
in  Japan  have  organized  a  Peace  Society  and  two 
hundred  names  are  already  enrolled.  Leading 
business  men  were  present  at  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing held  recently  in  Yokohama,  and  United  States 
Ambassador  O'Brien,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers, 
said  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
unfriendliness  to  the  United  States  among  any 
section  of  the  Japanese  people.  He  asked  that  this 
statement  be  giyen  the  widest  circulation  as  repre- 
senting the  sincere  and  unanimous  sentiment  of 
Americans  in  Japan.  If  there  is  any  need  of  killing 
the  idle  war  rumors  in  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
cans living  among  the  Japanese  can  best  do  it .  \\  ar 
talk  or  no  war  talk,  however,  the  United  States  goes 
on  increasing  her  navy  and  continues  the  fortifica- 
tion of  her  coast  and  of  her  insular  possessions;  and 
this  undoubtedly  makes  for  some  little  Japanese 
nervousness  lest  these  armaments  may  one  day  be 
used  against  Japan.  We  welcome  the  advent  of 
the  new  Peace  Society  in  Japan,  not  because  there 
is  the  least  danger  of  war,  but  because  its  members, 
through  their  friendly  assurances,  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  convince  the  Japanese  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  for  war  alarms. — The  Oriental 
Review,  New  York. 


There  is  very  grave  danger.  I  believe,  in  setting 
up  any  regular  "retired  meeting"  other  than  the 
meeting  for  worship.  .  .  .  But  t he  aim  should 
be  the  deepening  of  the  life  in  our  First-day  morning 
Meeting  for  Worship,  which  is  the  true  lineal  descend- 
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ant  of  the  "Retired  Meeting"  of  the  early  Friends, 
and  on  the  supremacy  of  which  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Society  hangs.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
most  forcibly  that  these  meetings  for  worship  have 
now-a-days  a  great  variety  of  needs  to  fulfil,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  we  have  over-burdened  them  by 
our  neglect  to  set  apart  other  opportunities  for  the 
preaching  of  our  message,  for  the  teaching  of  our 
principles  to  our  younger  members  and  to  enquirers, 
and  for  united  Bible  study.  It  may  well  be  that, 
were  the  Ministry  in  our  Meetings  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  these  duties  by  such  other  provision, 
it  would  rise  to  a  more  truly  prophetic  level,  the 
silence  would  be  deeper,  and  the  power  of  "the  life" 
would  be  oftener  felt  as  in  the  early  days  of  Quaker- 
ism. If  we  knew  more  of  this  power  in  our  meetings 
to-day,  those  who  come  in  curiosity  or  carelessness 
would  be  convinced  of  sin  or  startled  from  their 
indifference,  the  young  would  be  gradually  trained 
to  wait  quietly  upon  God,  and  we  should  have  no 
fear  of  needs  being  unmet.  And,  if  Christ  Himself 
is  really  the  head  of  our  Meeting,  are  we  not  sure 
that,  just  as  soon  and  as  often  as  we  can  bear  it,  the 
Spirit  will  lead  us  into  the  deep  places  of  communion 
with  Him,  in  the  self-abandoning  love  which  led 

Him  to  the  Cross.    This  does  happen  

— Eliz.  Foster  Brown,  in  British  Friend. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  was  stated  from  Washington 
on  the  7th  inst.  that  "The  most  extensive  movement 
of  troops  and  war  vessels  ever  executed  in  this 
country  in  time  of  peace  is  now  under  way  by  order 
of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  objective  being  the  country  north  of 
the  Mexican  boundary  and  the  waters  of  the  two 
oceans  at  either  end  of  it.  Twenty  thousand  sol- 
diers— more  than  one-fourth  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States — of  all  arms  of  the  service,  are  moving 
toward  the  Mexican  border;  four  armored  cruisers, 
comprising  the  fifth  division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
have  been  ordered  from  Northern  waters  to  the 
naval  station  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  most  of 
the  Pacific  fleet  is  or  shortly  will  be  on  its  way  to  as- 
semble at  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  2000 
marines  are  preparing  to  make  the  Guantanamo 
station  their  temporary  headquarters."  The  Ameri- 
can troops  have  been  sent  to  form  a  solid  military 
wall  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  stop  filibustering  and 
to  see  that  there  is  no  further  smuggling  of  arms 
and  men  across  the  international  boundary. 

It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  steps  pre- 
paratory to  beginning  its  active  work  in  furtherance 
of  international  peace  were  taken  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  body,  held 
on  the  9th  inst.  The  objects  of  the  corporation  are 
"to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  among  nations,  to 
hasten  the  abolition  of  international  war,  and  to 
encourage  and  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  differences,"  this  consummation  to  be 
brought  about,  if  possible,  by  making  a  scientific 
study  of  the  causes  of  war  and  of  practical  methods 
to  avoid  it,  by  aiding  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national law,  by  diffusing  information  so  as  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  how  war  may  be  prevented  and 
by  any  other  means  which  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  time  to  time  may  think  "best  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  time." 

The  House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg  has 
voted  against  considering  a  bill  to  allow  of  local 
option  in  this  State  by  a  vote  of  121  to  76. 

In  a  late  address  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  President  Taft 
said:  "The  sixty-first  Congress  just  closed  has 
enacted  more  useful  and  progressive  legislation  in 
its  three  sessions  than  any  Congress  since  the  war. 
The  close  of  its  third,  its  last  and  its  shortest  session 
was  obscured  by  such  an  apparent  clogging  of  busi- 
ness as  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  had  done  at 
that  session  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  helpful 
laws.  It  is  due  to  that  Congress  to  remove  such  an 
impression,  for  it  has  done  a  number  of  things  that 
deserve  commendation  during  the  last  three  months. 
The  greatest  disappointment  of  the  session  was  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  House 
in  ratifying  the  reciprocity  agreement  made  with 
Canada." 

Application  has  been  made  at  Harrisburg,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
for  twenty-five  charters  for  electric  heat,  light  and 
power  companies.  Each  charter  will  cover  a  town- 
ship in  the  counties  of  Carbon,  Lehigh  and  North- 
ampton.   The  power  will  be  generated  by  the  use 


of  small  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  and'the  company 
expects  to  sell  the  power  at  prices  which  will  repre- 
sent a  large  saving  to  consumers,  as  compared  with 
present  prices. 

In  a  recent  discussion  upon  the  uses  to  which 
electricity  may  be  applied,  it  is  believed  that  one 
important  result  may  follow  from  the  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  soil.  It  was  stated  that  experi- 
ments, continued  for  five  or  six  years,  showed  an 
increase  of  about  forty  per  cent,  in  wheat  crops 
grown  upon  the  electrified  plot  as  compared  with 
the  crops  produced  upon  the  unelectrified  tract. 
In  addition  to  this  increase  in  quantity  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  quality  of  the  electrified 
wheat.  Like  experiments  were  made  with  small 
fruits  and  vegetables.  One  of  these  tests  showed  an 
increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  straw- 
berries produced  upon  the  electrified  plot  as  com- 
pared with  the  unelectrified.  In  Westinghouse's 
opinion  there  should  be  an  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments along  this  line;  the  tests  could  easily  be 
made  at  the  stations  'under  the  control  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  Westinghouse,  like  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  the  eminent  scientist  of  England,  with  whom 
he  is  in  frequent  correspondence,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  high  frequency  electrical  discharges  through 
soil  greatly  increased  deposits  of  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  into  the  soil,  and  nitrogen  is  the  vital 
food  of  vegetation. 

Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  secretary  of  the  National 
Fire  Protective  Association,  in  an  address  on  "What 
the  Nation  Loses  by  Fire  Waste  and  What  Should 
be  Done  to  Prevent  Needless  Conflagrations,"  said, 
"The  profligate  burning  every  year  of  $250,000,000 
in  value  of  the  work  of  men's  hands  means  the 
inevitable  impoverishment  of  the  nation.  What  if 
we  were  to  lose  that  sum  annually  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasury?  Or  in  wheat,  or  corn,  or  cotton? 
A  loss  of  $250,000,000  per  year  means  $30,000  per 
hour  for  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  We  are 
burning  the  equivalent  of  a  comfortable  $5000  home 
every  ten  minutes.  This  fearful  loss,  spread  over 
the  entire  business  world  of  America,  is  beginning 
to  manifest  its  impoverishing  blight.  The  people 
feel  it  without  yet  being  awake  to  its  cause.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  escape  the  periodical 
paying  for  one  another,  and  that  is  for  us  both  to 
begin  rational  building  construction  and  then  pro- 
tect what  we  have  builded  against  fire.  It  is  the 
ever-present  conflagration  hazard  which  makes  any 
approach  to  scientific  underwriting  impossible. 
Statistics  show  that  the  actual  loss  in  fire  under- 
writing for  the  past  ten-year  period  is  nearly  four 
per  cent.  Year  after  year  disastrous  conflagrations 
have  swept  away  premium  receipts,  until  many 
insurance  companies  have  withdrawn  from  business. 

It  is  stated  that  open  air  schools  and  open  window 
room  classes  for  anaemic  children  and  children  suf- 
fering from  incipient  tuberculosis,  which  have  been 
advocated  here  for  some  time  past,  are  to  become 
a  part  of  the  city  school  system  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment. 

An  offer  has  been  accepted  from  representatives 
of  the  Phipps  Institute  to  build  the  proper  shelter 
on  the  roof  of  a  schoolhouse,  furnish  all  necessary 
extra  clothing  and  food  for  the  pupils,  and  to  make 
scientific  observations  and  render  reports  on  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  work,  providing  the  Board 
of  Education  would  furnish  the  teacher. 

It  is  stated  that  a  comprehensive  report  of  acci- 
dents on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  issued  lately, 
shows  that  out  of  136,000,000  passengers  car 
ried  on  its  lines  in  1910,  not  one  person  was  killed 
while  riding  on  a  train. 

Foreign. — A  declaration  of  the  ministerial  policy 
of  France  has  lately  been  announced,  which  is  con- 
sidered very  conservative  in  tone.  It  contains  the 
following  statement:  "We  will  apply  without  feeble- 
ness and  without  violence  the  laws  dealing  with 
religious  orders  and  the  separation  of  the  Church 
and  State.  We  will  protest  against  attacks  on  our 
public  schools." 

It  is  stated  that  a  battery  of  1000  Leyden  jars  has 
been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which 
becomes  the  most  powerful  "wireless"  station  in 
the  world.  The  tower  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  French  armies  in  Morocco  and  with 
all  the  French  warships  in  African  waters.  The 
French  papers  say  that  the  new  and  powerful  battery 
will  enable  Paris  to  talk  with  America. 

A  despatch  from  Berne,  Switzerland,  of  the  10th 
inst.,  says  The  International  Peace  Bureau,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member,  has  sent  a  circular 


letter  to  the  foreign  ministry  of  all  the  Powers  ■ 
cerning  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  arman 
as  proposed  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amei  jji 
Congress  and  which  authorized  the  Presiden 
appoint  a  commission  to  study  the  subject, 
heads  of  the  foreign  offices  are  urged  to  do  a 
their  power  to  have  their  governments  reply  fail 
bly  to  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  and  t  a 
sist  that  Government  in  the  movement  which  i  ■ 
initiated. 

In  a  recent  address  in  this  city  upon  the  present  Wn 
dition  of  China,  Dr.  Yamel  Kin,  of  the  Imperial  ii 
pital  of  Tien  Tsin,  stated  that  the  real  awakenij§( 
China  is  not  due  to  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
though  they  have  done  a  great  work  for  that  pe 
They  have  only  been  able  to  touch  upon  the  fi 
of  the  educational  work  that  has  caused  the 
mendous  improvement  in  the  past  ten  years, 
speaker  told  of  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  old  ten] 
and  how  heaps  of  discarded  idols  were  to  be  f 
stored  away  in  these  buildings,  for  the  thoug 
people  of  China  do  not  worship  idols.  She  desc 
how  many  of  the  old  temples  had  been  turned 
schools,  how  universities  and  high  schools  had 
established  throughout  the  empire,  and  hov 
people  had  come  to  realize  that  they  must  lea 
manufacture  the  things  that  formerly  they  \ 
buy  from  other  countries. 

A  new  submarine  cable  through  the  narr< 
part  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  connecting 
rovia,  Liberia,  with  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  is 
laid,  according  to  the  American  Ambassador,  I 
B.  Dudley,  to  Brazil.  The  new  cable  is  to  be  ope 
by  a  German  Company,  and  is  believed  to  t 
forerunner  of  other  cable  lines  from  Liberia  to 
tically  all  the  important  points  along  the  e: 
coast  of  South  America. 


NOTICES. 

A  strong,  willing  boy  desires  a  place  on  a 
near  Philadelphia  with  a  Friend's  family  durir||h 
summer  vacation. 

Address  "B." 

Office  of  The  Frie 
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Tract  Association  of  Friends. — The  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
mittee  Room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting-hous 
Fourth-day,  the  29th  inst.,  at  3.30  p.  m._  Rt 
of  Auxiliary  Associations  and  an  interesting  : 
of  the  Managers  will  be  read.  All  are  inm 
attend. 

Edwin  P.  Sellew,  CI 
Phila.,  Third  Month  14,  1911. 

Wanted. — A  matron  for  Friends'  Asylum.  |pl 
to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase,  Superintendent, 

Friends'  Asylum, 
•  Frankford,  Phila.,  1. 

Wanted. — A  teacher  at  Haddonfield,  N.  If< 
intermediate  work.  Also  will  be  expected  tla 
charge  of  physical  training.  Address, 

Lydia  B.  Kite, 
Collingswood,  I 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  M 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  which  w: 
vide  boarding  accommodations  at  reasonabli 
within  easy  access  of  the  Arch  and  Fourth  I 
Meeting  House,  during  the  session  of  the 
Meeting.  Friends  wishing  to  secure  roon 
kindly  communicate  promptly  with  the  com 
by  addressing  their  requests  to 

Entertainment  Committee, 
Care  of  William  C.  Cowperthwaii 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadel]|B. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  staj.. 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  PI  p 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stalfa 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cem  lw 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wir  |f e 
Chester,  Bell 'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintend. 
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Died— First  Month  12th,  1911,  HannaIl, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age;  a  beloveifti 
ber  of  Exeter  Particular  and  Philadelphia  Map 

Meetings  of  Friends. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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the  glories  of  heaven  than  to  join  in  the  demonstra- 
tions of  hell. 

'I  will  ask  the  membership  of  this  House  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  necessary  any  longer  to  keep 
that  language  in  this  bill." 
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Non-Combatants  Not  Rebels. 

The  Sixty-first  Congress  will  be  remem- 
bered in  history,  if  at  all,  for  the  little  accom- 
plished by  it.  Apart  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Appalachian  forest  reserve  bill, 
hardly  any  measure  of  real  importance 
became  law.  One  pass  in  debate  in  the 
-louse,  however,  may  well  attract  the 
attention  of  Friends.  A  bill  "to  codify, 
revise  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 
judiciary,"  was  under  consideration.  An 
expression  in  it  seemed  to  classify  non- 
combatants  (Friends  and  Mennonites)  with 
those  "in  rebellion"  at  the  time  of  the  late 
war.  Representative  Thomas  Butler  made 
an  impassioned  appeal  which  was  instru- 
mental in  having  the  offensive  language 
striken  out.  The  following  is  the  news- 
paper report  of  the  conclusion  of  Thomas 
Butler's  speech.  Friends  must  feel  grateful 
to  him  for  his  championship. — J.  H.  B. 

'This  section  of  the  bill  is  complete,  and  without 
this  language  answers  all  purposes  designed.  It 
must  be  offensive  to  the  senses  of  many  of  the  people 
for  whom  I  speak.  To  me  it  is  unbearable  that 
it  should  be  thought  of  them,  because  they  were 
unfortunate  to  live,  unfortunate  enough  to  dwell, 
voluntarily  in  the  slaughter  pens  of  the  war,  with 
their  property  at  the  will  of  the  chief,  that  they 
should  be  charged  with  disloyalty  toward  a  Union 
that  they  had  maintained  ever  since  their  forefathers 
set  it  up. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  this  language,  which 
I  move  to  strike  out.  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning.  I  have  no  hope  that  it  will  be  stricken 
out.  I  will  not  be  particularly  sensitive  about  it 
if  it  remains  in  the  bills.  I  have  had  the  opportun- 
ity of  speaking  for  the  people  I  have  in  my  mind 
at  this  time,  and  did  have  when  I  made  the  motion. 
They  are  a  class  of  people  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Vikings,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  wounded  to  be  happy.  I  speak 
for  that  class  of  people  who  live  quietly  and  humbly 
in  the  shadow  of  their  own  trees,  not  listening  to 
the  instructions  of  false  moralists,  who  talk  like 
angels  but  who  live  like  men.  With  great  feeling 
I  speak  to  the  House  and  to  its  membership  this 
one  sentence  that  is  in  my  mind,  that  these  people 
cared  more  to  live  with  their  faces  turned  toward 


Friends'  Method  of  Decision  in  Meetings  for 
Business. 

BY  ANN  SHARPLESS. 

For  West  Chester  Friends'  Reading  Circle. 
Lately,  in  a  certain  little  coterie  which 
meets  fortnightly  in  this  town  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  "everything  civil  and  useful  in 
creation,"  one  of  the  members,  a  minister 
in  another  denomination,  asserted  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  the  separate  existence  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  because  the  spiritual 
doctrines  they  uphold  are  now  accepted  by 
other  religious  bodies.  A  Quaker  member 
present,  being  thus  challenged,  replied  that 
while  he  was  very  glad  other  sects  are  so 
in  unity  with  Friends  as  to  principles,  they 
certainly  differ  from  us  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  those  principles,  instancing 
our  silent  meetings  as  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  truths  we  hold,  but  which  form  no 
part  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  or  Catholic  scheme  of 
worship. 

When  we  come  to  look  around  us  we  find 
so  many  points  in  which  Friends  have 
applied  our  principles  in  a  different  manner 
from  other  sects,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  for  us  to  merge  our  identity  in  theirs. 
One  of  these  points  of  difference  is  the  way 
in  which  Church  matters  are  decided — the 
'decision  by  weight"  or  by  taking  the  "sense 
of  the  meeting"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

If  I  take  up  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  I  find  such  expressions 
as  these: — 

"If  an  accused  person  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  [of  a  certain  order]  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  trying  him,  let  the  Preacher 
in  charge  expel  him."  "A  District  Con- 
ference may  be  discontinued  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  at  any  session." 
"  Every  member  [of  the  General  Conference] 
who  is  within  the  bar  at  the  time  a  question 
is  put,  shall  vote."  "Voting  shall  be  by  the 
uplifted  hand"  or  "Votes  may  also  be  by 
Ayes  and  Noes."  These  rules  do  not  re- 
mind us,  except  by  contrast,  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  our  Monthly,  Quarterly,  or  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Let  us  now  see  what  our  Book  of  Discipline 
says  on  this  matter.  In  the  chapter  on 
"Discipline  and  Meetings  for  Discipline'* 
Friends  are  advised  in  their  business  meet- 
ings "to  keep  under  spiritual  exercise, 
watching  closely  for  the  revealings  of  the 
Lord's  will."  On  page  53  under  the  same 
heading — "The  more  we  experience  a  prepa- 
ration of  heart  for  the  exercise  of  our  re- 
spective gifts,  the  more  amply  shall  we 


experience  that  the  expression  of  the  tongue 
is  seasoned  with  that  living  virtue  and 
Divine  power  which  proceeds  from  our  Holy 
Head;  and  thus  in  conducting  the  important 
concerns  of  the  Society,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  give  example  to  the  beloved  youth  in  a 
manner  which  will  demonstrate  to  them 
that  neither  tradition  nor  a  mere  outward 
education  can  fitly  prepare  them  to  become 
successors  in  the  Church  of  Christ."  "  Dear 
Friends,  be  patient  in  the  exercise  of  your 
gifts  and  services,  and  take  no  offence  at 
any  time  because  what  seems  to  be  clear  to 
you  is  not  presently  received  by  others." 
"And  as  every  member  must  feel  life  in 
himself,  and  all  from  one  Head,  this  life  will 
not  hurt  itself  in  any,  but  be  tender  of  itself 
in  all;  for  by  this  one  life  of  the  Word  ye 
were  begotten;  and  by  it  ye  are  nourished, 
and  made  to  grow  into  your  several  services 
in  the  church  of  God,"  etc.,  etc.  Nowhere 
is  there  anything  said  about  decision  by 
majorities  or  votes,  but  according  to  what 
seems  to  be  "the  mind  of  Truth."  In  many 
points  the  absence  of  explicit  directions  for 
proceeding  is  also  remarkable  in  our  Dis- 
cipline. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  stated  our 
peculiar  system  of  deciding  with  more  clear- 
ness than  the  Friend  formerly  spoken  as  of 
"Samuel  Bettle,  Sr.,"  who  was  clerk  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1827,  who 
was,  in  fact,  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  of  that 
body  for  at  least  twenty  years.  He  was 
called  on  as  an  important  witness  in  the 
noted  "Trenton  Trial"  about  1830.  On 
being  asked  by  the  lawyer  in  court,  "  In  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  how  are  questions 
decided?"  Samuel  Bettle  answered,  "Our 
mode  of  deciding  questions  is  peculiar.  It 
is  intimately  connected  with  our  religious 
principles  and  doctrines.  .  .  .  Hence 
the  Society  believe,  and  it  is  one  of  their 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrines,  that 
there  mav  be  secret  approach  to  and  worship 
of  God  without  any  ceremonial,  outward 
act,  or  service;  and  in  our  meetings  for 
business  we  also  hold  that  it  is  needful  for 
the  same  power  to  qualify  us  for  right  dis- 
cernment, and  to  restrain  our  own  spirit 
and  will.  And  we  do  believe  that  when  our 
meetings  have  been  thus  in  a  degree  in- 
fluenced, there  have  been  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment better  than  our  own;  consistent  with 
the  prophetic  declaration  respecting  the 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church  that  '  He  shall 
be  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  those  who  sit  in 
judgment.'  With  these  views  and  corre- 
sponding practice,  though  deeply  sensible 
of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  man  when 
left  to  himself,  whether  in  an  individual,  or 
collective,  or  social  capacity,  our  Society 
has  been  favored  to  come  to  its  decisions 
and  conclusions  at  its  various  meetings  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  harmony  and  unity. 
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These  conclusions  thus  prevailing  in  the 
meeting,  or  in  other  words  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  is  often  attained  to  with  very  little 
expression,  and  the  member  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk  records  this  sense,  feeling, 
or  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  And  it  has 
never  been  come  to  by  vote,  or  the  opinion 
of  the  majority — no  question  is  ever  taken 
by  reference  to  numbers,  or  votes,  or  a 
majority,  or  anything  like  that.  It  is  ob- 
tained upon  religious  principles  which  we 
understand  very  well,  but  which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain.  We  have  got  along  in  this  way 
for  near  two  centuries  very  well. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  gather  the 
solemn,  deliberative  sense  of  the  meeting, 
and  record  it.  This  method  of  acting  lies 
at  the  very  basis  of  Quakerism,  and  has 
always  been  fundamental  with  us." 

Thus  far  Samuel  Bettle.  It  will  now  be 
my  aim  to  show  the  workings  of  this  method 
by  various  examples.  Let  us  picture  a 
scene  which  might  occur  in  one  of  our  meet- 
ings for  business.  A  proposition  is  in- 
troduced by  a  Friend  whose  character  and 
services  entitle  his  words  to  respectful 
consideration.  One  member  rises  here  and 
another  there  to  unite  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed and  to  enlarge  upon  it.  A  free 
expression  of  concurrence  follows,  and  the 
meeting  seems  about  to  proceed  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposition,  when  a  Friend 
rises  in  evident  weightiness  of  spirit,  and 
impressively  tells  the  meeting  of  the  un- 
easiness he  feels  with  the  proposed  step, 
possibly  also  basing  his  objection  on  fun- 
damental principles  which  he  can  clearly 
enunciate.  He  sits  down  and  the  meeting 
is  silent.  An  awe  rests  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  members,  but  a  new  light  is  coming  into 
their  discernment.  A  few  express  thank- 
ful satisfaction  for  the  view  last  given,  and 
many  feel  that  the  time  to  move  forward 
in  the  matter  in  hand  is  not  yet.  The 
decision  is  not  made  in  accordance  with 
the  expression  of  the  majority,  but  with 
what  is  felt  to  be  the  "mind  of  Truth/'  or 
the  right  course. 

One  historic  case  of  "decision  by  weight," 
and  that  in  the  line  of  forward  movement, 
not  of  preventing  hasty  or  improper  action, 
comes  to  mind  in  John  Woolman's  triumph 
on  the  slave-holding  question.  But  how 
he  would  have  utterly  repudiated  its  being 
his  triumph!  No,  it  was  the  triumph  of 
Truth,  working  through  a  roused  and  willing 
instrument. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  had  been 
for  many  years  grappling  with  the  slavery 
problem,  the  consciences  of  the  members 
getting  more  and  more  uneasy,  but  as  a 
body  it  had  not  taken  active  measures  to 
rid  itself  of  the  evil.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  1758  the  fear  of  moving  too  fast,  and  so 
of  failing  to  consider,  before  action,  all  the 
interests  involved,  the  fear  of  offending 
prominent  culprits,  and  also  the  flattering 
unction  that  the  Lord  was  equal  to  his  own 
work,  and  would  bring  about  the  reform  him- 
self, and  therefore  individuals  need  not 
bestir  themselves, — all  these  considerations 
seemed  likely  to  produce  another  delay. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  humble  tailor  from 
Mt.  Holly,  sitting  silent  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing gallery,  his  mind  frequently  poured 


forth  in  inward  prayer,  but  burning  with 
a  sense  of  the  great  wrong  Friends  were 
doing  by  this  inaction,  combined  with  a 
very  clear  sense  of  the  right  it  was  theirs 
to  do.  As  I  said,  the  advocates  of  post- 
ponement seemed  likely  again  to  carry  the 
day,  but  in  the  fullness  of  time  Woolman's 
unstudied  eloquence  burst  out  with  the 
convincing  power  that  conquered  outward 
opposition,  and  the  meeting  moved  forward 
as  a  united  body.  Do  read  again  John 
Woolman's  solemn  address,  and  you  too 
will  realize  some  of  the  "weight"  by  which 
the  decision  was  then  reached. 

I  can  not  find  that  the  early  writers,  Fox, 
Barclay,  et  al.,  elaborated  this  method  of 
decision,  but  simply  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Holy  Spirit  being  adopted 
as  their  guide  in  ministerial  services,  it 
would  be  likewise  in  legislative  action. 
Wm.  Edmundson  who  was  cotemporary 
with  Fox,  said,  "  In  all  such  meetings  about 
the  Lord's  business,  the  Lord  must  be  chair- 
man, ruler  and  judge,  for  it  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Lord's  good  Spirit  that  the  ability 
stands  to  perform  that  service." 

In  1682  Richard  Davies  attended  a  quart- 
erly meeting  not  far  from  Aylesbury,  Eng- 
land, wherein  he  encouraged  Friends  to 
observe  the  recently  established  practice  of 
holding  business  meetings  for  the  care  of 
church  matters;  and  some  one  not  favorable 
to  the  innovation  opposed  him.  "When 
he  had  done,"  said  Davies,  "our  Friend 
Thomas  Elwood  proposed  to  the  meeting 
that  all  should  sit  down,  and  wait  to  feel 
the  power  of  God  among  us,  and  let  that 
decide  whether  I  did  speak  in  the  name  and 
power  of  God  among  them  this  day;  to 
which  the  meeting  agreed  and  all  were  silent. 
After  which  several  Friends,  as  they  were 
moved  of  the  Lord,  gave  tenderly  their 
testimony  that  what  was  delivered  that  day 
was  in  the  name  and  power  of  God.  .  .  . 
There  stood  up  a  young  man  that  I  knew 
not  .  .  .  and  said  in  this  wise: — 'There 
is  a  man  come  this  day  amongst  us,  I  know 
not  from  whence  he  came,  nor  where  he 
goes;  but  this  I  am  satisfied,  the  Lord  sent 
him  here,  and  his  power  and  presence  is 
with  him,  and  his  testimony  is  for  the  God 
of  truth.'" 

Enough  illustrations  have  been  given  for 
this  purpose.  It  remains  for  me  only  to 
add  a,  few  considerations.  I  believe  that 
this  spiritual  insight  as  to  the  right  course 
to  be  pursued  in  meetings  for  business,  or 
in  fact  anywhere,  is  given  in  different 
measures.  Some  seem  specially  gifted  in 
this  line,  as  others  are  in  other  profitable 
lines.  And  this  special  spiritual  gift  may 
be  to  young  or  old,  to  learned  or  ignorant, 
to  the  intellectually  rich  or  to  the  man  of 
small  capacity.  A  racy  writer,  Wm.  Allin- 
son,  said  in  speaking  of  Jonathan  Evans, 
"When  he  speaks,  and  he  is  not  lavish  of 
his  speeches,  the  clerk  may  safely  make  a 
minute,  for  the  question  is  settled.  Jona- 
than is  not  mistaken."  Adding,  "Not  that 
he  assumes  dictation,  not  that  he  wishes  to 
carry  his  point." 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  those  experienced 
in  this  way  of  looking  at  things  are  rather 
to  be  trusted  than  those  young  in  the  ser- 
vice— that  the  weight  of  the  business  in 


our  meetings  must  rest  on  the  shoulders 
the  spiritually  minded.    It  was  this  vie 
of  the  case  which  led  London  Friends 
say  in  a  "Testimony  or  Epistle,"  issued  i 
1666,  "We  advise  that  not  any  be  admits 
to  order  public  business  of  the  church,  bi 
such  as  are  felt  [to  be]  in  a  measure  of  tlj 
universal  Spirit  of  Truth."    And  up 
1 740  a  query  to  this  effect  was  adopted  to  1 1 
answered  by  various  subordinate  meetings:-* 
"  Is  care  taken  that  no  unfit  persons  li 
in  the  meetings  for  discipline?" 

But  the  young  must  be  trained  and  i  j 
terested,  and  their  good  and  earnest  servic | 
are  now  gladly  welcomed.  We  are  mindfi I 
too,  rather  sadly  mindful,  that  a  large  pc 
tion  of  the  business  in  our  meetings  requirl 
no  great  spiritual  discernment.  For  t| 
management  of  temporal  affairs,  reasct 
enlightened  it  may  be,  but  still  hum.l 
reason,  rightly  takes  part.  "  Enlighten! 
reason,"  says  Barclay,  "we  confess  may  I 
useful  to  man  even  in  spiritual  things,  1 
it  is  still  subservient  and  subject  to  tH 
other,"  i.  e.,  to  the  Divine,  spiritual  light.  I 

I  am  far  from  being  an  advocate  of  letti  l 
or  making  a  few  persons  conduct  the  bi  j 
iness  of  our  meetings,  where  others  show 
be  brought  forward ;  but  we  should  be  mcl 
concerned  that  the  Truth  shall  prospk 
rather  than  what  human  agents  shall  1 
employed  in  the  process. 

On  Divine  Worship. 

To  religious  feelings,  as  to  other  thin,! 
the  truth  applies — "  By  their  fruits  1 
shall  know  them!"  If  these  feelings  I 
not  tend  to  "  purify  the  affections  from  c| 
basing  attachments,"  if  they  do  not  tel 
to  "form  the  inclination  to  piety  and  virtuJ 
they  certainly  are  not  devotional.  Upl 
him  whose  mind  is  really  prostrated  in  l| 
presence  of  his  God,  the  legitimate  effl 
is,  that  he  should  be  impressed  with  a  m<| 
sensible  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presents 
that  he  should  deviate  with  less,  facifl 
from  the  path  of  duty;  that  his  desires  a  I 
thoughts  should  be  reduced  to  Christ]! 
subjugation;  that  he  should  feel  an  influ - 
tial  addition  to  his  dispositions  to  goodne jj 
and  that  his  affections  should  be  expand! 
towards  his  fellow-men.  He  who  rises  f r  I 
the  sensibilities  of  seeming  devotion  c  I 
finds  that  effects  such  as  these  are  1 1 
produced  in  his  mind,  may  rest  assu^l 
that,  in  whatever  he  has  been  employ  $ 
it  has  not  been  in  the  pure  worship  of  tl  I 
God  who  is  a  spirit*.  To  the  real  prostj- 
tion  of  the  Soul  in  the  Divine  presence.  f, 
is  necessary  that  the  .mind  should  be  st : 
"Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God."  Si  I 
devotion  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  mil  I 
it  needs  not — perhaps  in  its  purest  st  j 
it  admits  not — the  intrusion  of  exter  I 
things.  And  when  the  soul  is  thus  permit  I 
to  enter  as  it  were  into  the  sanctuary  of  G  ■ 
when  it  is  humble  in  his  presence:  wll 
all  its  desires  are  involved  in  the  one  de<p 
of  devotedness  to  Him:  then  is  the  h<jr 
of  acceptable  worship — then  the  petit  ■ 
of  the  soul  is  prayer — then  its  gratitije 
thanksgiving — then  its  oblation  praise. 

Jonathan  Dymond 

Trust  the  rich  promises  of  Grace. 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

"What  is  Life,  father?" 

"A  Battle,  my  child, 

Where  the  strongest  lance  may  fail, 
Where  the  wariest  eyes  may  be  beguiled, 

And  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail, 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand, 

And  rest  not  day  or  night, 
And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stand 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight." 

"What  is  Death,  father?" 

"The  rest,  my  child, 

When  the  strife  and  toil  are  o'er; 
The  angel  of  God,  who,  calm  and  mild, 

Says  we  need  fight  no  more; 
Who,  driving  away  the  demon  band, 

Bids  the  din  of  the  battle  cease ; 
Takes  banner  and  spear  from  our  failing  hand, 

And  proclaims  an  eternal  peace." 

"Let  me  die,  father!    I  tremble,  and  fear 

To  yield  in  that  terrible  strife! " 
"The  crown  must  be  won  for  heaven,  dear, 

In  the  battle-field  of  life; 
My  child,  though  thy  foes  are  strong  and  tried, 

He  loveth  the  weak  and  small; 
The  angels  of  heaven  are  on  thy  side, 

And  God  is  over  all!" 

Selected. 


(Copierl  for  The  Friend  from  an  Old  Number  of  the  Same.) 

Our  Annual  Assembly. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  gathering 
of  our  annual  meeting,  doubtless  the  minds 
of  many  are  clothed  with  concern  that  those 
who  may  be  enabled  to  attend  it  may 
individually  be  gathered  and  centered  in 
their  minds,  to  the  alone  place  of  safety  and 
discernment;  that  in  the  silence  of  all  fleshly 
and  creaturely  activity,  they  may  be  enabled 
to  hear  the  Shepherd's  voice,  and  be  endued 
with  wisdom  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
the  stranger;  that  each  individual  who 
takes  a  part  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  may  be  careful  to  wait  for  his  holy 
anointing  and  putting  forth,  and  not  run 
in  the  heat  and  zeal  of  unsubdued  nature, 
or  be  tempted  to  put  forth  a  hand  to  steady 
the  ark  unbidden;  so  that,  dwelling  in  the 
pure  fear  of  the  Lord,  wisdom  and  strength 
may  be  received  from  Him,  whose  strength 
is  vouchsafed  and  made  perfect  in  weakness. 

As  this  is  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Most  High  will  condescend  to  be 
in  our  midst,  and  strengthen  his  servants 
to  stand  with  their  feet  fixed  as  in  the  bottom 
of  Jordan,  bearing  the  ark  of  his  testimony 
with  unflinching  integrity.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  since  the  rise  of  our  religious 
society  that  called  more  loudly  than  the 
present  for  close,  inward,  individual  watch- 
fulness unto  prayer,  so  that  we  be  not  turned 
aside  from  following  the  captain  of  salvation, 
who  alone  is  able  to  preserve  us  from  the 
many  dangers  to  be  met  with  in  our  passage 
through  time,  and  who  is  to  be  sought  unto 
and  followed 

While  one  saith"!  am  of  Paul  "and  another 
"  1  am  of  Apollos,"  and  we  are  eyeing  one 
another,  and  setting  up  our  own  judgment, 
commending  this,  and  condemning  that  one 
without  knowing  what  manner  of  spirit 
we  ourselves  are  of,  it  is  evident  that  we 
"are  yet  carnal  and  walk  as  men,"  and  have 
not  submitted  ourselves  to  the  saving 
baptism  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  where- 
by the  dross  and  tin  and  reprobate  silver 
our  nature  is  to  be  removed,  that  the 


spiritual  eye  being  anointed  with  the  eye 
salve  of  the  Kingdom,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  see,  not  "men  as  trees  walking,"  but 
every  man  clearly  and  things  as  they  really 
are. 

Oh!  that  we  as  a  people  were  more  con- 
cerned to  place  our  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  Lord,  alone;  "ceasing from  man  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he 
to  be  accounted  of,"  for  we  have  it  recorded 
in  Holy  writ,  that  "they  that  trust  in  the 
Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot 
be  removed,  but  abideth  forever;"  and 
again,  "Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever;  for 
in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength." 
Doubtless  there  are  those  among  us  who  can 
testify  from  a  degree  of  living  heart  felt 
experience,  that  "it  is  better  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes." 
Yet  there  is  another  class,  as  in  former 
times,  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  upon 
whom  woe  was  pronounced,  "who  go  down 
into  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses, 
and  trust  in  chariots  because  they  are 
many,  and  in  horsemen  because  they  are 
very  strong,  but  look  not  unto  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord."  "Now 
the  Egyptians  are  men  and  not  Gods;  and 
their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit.  When 
the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his  hand,  both 
he  that  helpeth  shall  fall,  and  he  that  is 
helpen  shall  fall  down  and  both  shall  fail 
together." 


The  Passover. — One  cannot  read  this 
account  of  the  Passover  without  feeling 
that  there  must  have  been  some  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  rite  then  instituted  which  was  so 
important  that  it  had  to  be  remembered 
every  year  by  its  celebration,  for  the  freedom 
of  the  people  from  slavery.  One  reads  these 
words,  "When  I  see  the  blood  I  will  pass 
over,"  in  the  light  of  what  happened  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  great  Passover  feast  cen- 
turies after,  when  He  who  was  the  Lamb 
of  God  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many, 
feeling  that  this  history  in  its  action  was  a 
great  and  wonderful  foreshadowing  of  "  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through 
faith,  by  his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness 
because  of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done 
aforetime,"  etc.  (Rom.  iii:  24.)  And  the 
whole  was  done  by  God.  "God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself." 
"God  set  Jesus  forth,"  not  the  propitiating 
of  an  angry  Deity,  but  God  Himself  suf- 
fering for  sin,  taking  the  sin  of  man  away, 
and  being  Himself  the  way  of  salvation. 
One  cannot  read  Exodus  without  feeling 
what  a  type  the  history  is  of  a  worse  slavery 
than  the  Egyptian,  such  as  Christ  Himself 
describes  in  John  viii:  34:  "Every  one  that 
committeth  sin  is  the  bond  servant  of  sin;" 
and  He  shows  the  salvation  in  his  next  words, 
"  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed."  The  same  answer  is  given 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  1  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  to  the  question, 
"Who  shall  deliver  me?"  from  the  slavery 
of  not  being  able  to  do  the  good  he  wills, 
or  abstain  from  the  evil  he  wishes  not  to  do 
— man  by  obedience  and  faith  enters  into 
God's  plan. — A.  Prisch.la  Fowler,  in 
The  Friend  (London). 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Ministry. 

An  answer  to  these  questions  in  No.  32 
of  The  Friend:  (i)  Why  are  there  so  many 
meetings  without  ministers?  (2)  Why  are 
there  so  relatively  few  women  Friends  in 
the  ministry?  (3J  What  can  be  done  to 
encourage  younger  Friends  to  watch  for 
an  intimation  of  duty,  and  obey  it  when  felt  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  would 
say  that  if  there  be  a  lack  of  ministers  any- 
where, perhaps  there  has  been  too  much 
looking  to  the  outward  minister,  and  too 
little  to  the  Minister  of  ministers  on  the 
part  of  the  people  when  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  Almighty  God. 
We  must  believe  that  He  is  just  as  able  now 
as  He  ever  was,  to  be  mouth,  wisdom,  tongue 
and  utterance. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  I  will 
say  that  perhaps  if  women  Friends  could  be 
assured  that  they  stood  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  men  Friends  in  all  meetings  for 
business,  they  would  be  more  willing  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

In  answer  to  the  last  question,  I  feel  to 
say  that  if  the  younger  Friends  would,  each 
for  himself  or  herself,  take  their  Bibles  and 
read  them,  in  retirement,  with  their  minds 
turned  unto  the  Lord,  as  many  of  the  younger 
Friends  did  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Society,  they  would,  I  verily  believe,  meet 
with  the  same  Interpreter  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  early  Friends  met  with, 
provided  they  were  as  earnestly  engaged  in 
seeking  after  the  Truth;  and  undoubtedly 
things  would  be  opened  up  to  their  under- 
standings far  beyond  what  they  thought 
possible.  For  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him."  They  would 
then  know  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave 
undone. 

Thomas  Story  says:  "In  the  year  1689, 
being  alone  in  my  chamber,  the  Lord  broke 
in  upon  me  unexpectedly,  quick  as  lightning 
from  the  heavens,  and  as  a  righteous,  all- 
powerful,  all-knowing  and  sin-condemning 
Judge;  before  whom  my  soul,  as  in  the  deep- 
est agony,  trembled,  was  confounded  and 
amazed,  and  filled  with  such  awful  dread 
as  no  words  can  reach  or  declare.  .  .  . 
But  in  theinidst  of  this  confusion  and  amaze- 
ment, where  no  thought  could  be  formed,  or 
any  idea  retained,  save  eternal  death  pos- 
sessing my  whole  man,  a  voice  was  formed 
and  uttered  in  me,  'Thy  will,  O  God,  be 
done;  if  this  be  thy  act  alone,  and  not  my 
own,  I  yield  my  soul  to  thee.'  In  conceiving 
these  words  1  quickly  found  relief.    .  . 

"The  next  day  1  found  my  mind  calm  and 
free  from  anxiety,  in  a  state  like  that  of  a 
little  child.  In  this  condition  I  remained 
till  night;  and  about  the  same  time  in  the 
evening  that  the  visitation,  before  related, 
came  upon  me,  my  whole  nature  and  being, 
both  mind  and  body,  was  filled  with  the 
Divine  presence,  in  a  manner  I  had  never 
known  before,  nor  had  ever  thought  that 
such  a  thing  could  be;  and  of  which  none 
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can  form  any  idea,  but  what  the  Holy  thing 
itself  doth  give." 

Thomas  Story  seemed  to  be  obedient  to 
that  voice  within  that  showed  him  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  keep  silent.  In  1699  he 
attended  a  week-day  meeting  at  Darby,  near 
to  Philadelphia,  "which  was  pretty  full," 
he  says,  and  then  adds,  "All  that  I  said  by 
way  of  testimony  was,  'The  Lord  filleth 
the  hungry  with  good  things,  but  the  rich 
and  full  He  sends  empty  away.'  For  that 
was  the  case  in  that  meeting." 

The  brevity  of  this  communication  re- 
minds me  of  one  of  the  late  Elizabeth  C. 
Dunn,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Burlington 
and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  toward  the 
close  of  a  large  and  favored  meeting,  arose 
and  said,  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  then  it 
is  in  a  condition  to  be  used,"  and  after  ex- 
pressing the  desire  that  all  might  unite  in 
prayer  to  God,  resumed  her  seat.  The  sweet 
solemnity  overspreading  the  assembly  after 
these  words  were  spoken,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Let  none  get  unduly  discouraged  over 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  Society  in  re- 
gard to  the  ministry,  for  preaching  is  but  a 
small  part  of  what  God  calls  for  at  our  hands. 
May  we  then  look  unto  Him  for  strength 
that  we  may  be  faithful  stewards  in  his 
vineyard. 

Job  S.  Gidley. 

For  "The  Friend." 
"He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life;  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life." 

We  are  not  left  without  a  witness:  those 
that  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  have  Him  as  a 
witness  dwelling  with  them.  In  the  case 
of  a  child  or  any  of  us,  he  or  she  feels  un- 
happy when  they  have  done  something 
that  was  wrong,  which  feeling  is  brought 
about  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  enlightening 
their  consciences,  condemning  their  actions 
or  thoughts.  When  they  turn  away  from 
this  thing  that  they  felt  to  be  wrong*  and 
feel  sorry  for  it,  this  is  God's  Spirit  again 
that  enables  them  to  do  it,  and  they  feel 
comfortable,  happy,  easy  in  mind,  being 
relieved  from  the  burden  or  sting  of  sin. 
Here  is  Christ's  government  of  their  minds 
placed  upon  his  shoulders.  Sin  is  the  doing 
of  that  which  we  feel  is  not  right,  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  of  God  which  is  placed 
in  the  mind;  for  it  is  the  Grace  of  God  given 
to  every  man,  which  is  the  gospel  of  which 
Paul  was  made  a  minister,  to  testify  the 
gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God.  And  He  does 
not  dwell  in  us  as  one  that  does  nothing  or 
takes  no  part  in  our  actions,  as  we  are 
obedient  unto  Him;  but  as  one  who  is  ever 
watching  over  us  to  help  us;  and  to  Him  we 
must  look  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. So  that  He  has  the  government 
of  our  actions  upon  his  shoulders,  who  is 
"Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David  (our  minds  and  consciences), 
and  upon  his  kingdom  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice 
from  henceforth  even  forever."  Watching 
unto  prayer,  watching  the  orderings  and  the 
movings  of  his  Spirit,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  comply  with  the  injunction,  "pray  with- 


out ceasing."  Seeing  then  that  we  have 
this  guide  and  counsellor  always  with  us 
as  our  instructor,  when  we  come  to  our 
meetings  for  worship  He  does  not  leave  us 
in  a  void  blank,  but  as  we  steadily  look  to 
Him  for  help  and  ability  to  cast  out  all  our 
own  thoughts  and  cogitations,  He  will 
help  us  there  as  well  as  at  other  places. 
Our  active  thinking  must  be  laid  down  and 
the  eye  of  the  mind  turned  to  Jesus  Christ 
to  wait  upon  Him,  it  may  be  to  implore  Him 
for  help,  that  all  of  self  may  be  laid  at  his 
feet,  so  that  we  may  bow  before  Him,  and 
worship  Him,  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  to  his  praise,  to  his 
honor  and  to  his  glory. 

John  G.  Hall. 

Bahnesvillb,  O. 


Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meetings. 

The  session  of  this  meeting  held  at  Had- 
donfield on  the  sixteenth  inst.  once  more 
completes  the  series  of  the  seven  Quarterly 
Meetings  constituting  our  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  morning  proved  unseasonably  wintry, 
a  low  temperature  accompanied  by  high 
wind,  had  doubtless  the  effect  of  keeping 
some  would-be  attenders  away;  neverthe- 
less, the  large  house,  but  recently  renovated 
with  new  carpet,  paper  and  paint,  was  well 
filled  shortly  after  the  hour  for  gathering. 

As  the  company  settled  into  silence  before 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  it  became  evident 
that  the  secret  aspirations  of  many  hearts 
was  undoubtedly  for  that  restoration  of 
soul  and  spiritual  uplift  which  are  the 
crown  of  blessing  to  every  assembly  sincerely 
gathered  in  the  act  of  worship. 

As  the  eye  swept  the  galleries,  eleven  min- 
isters were  observed  to  be  present.  Seven 
of  these  were  visitors  from  other  of  our 
Quarterly  Meetings  or  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings;  one  had  come  to  visit  us  in  Gospel 
love  from  that  branch  of  the  Society  known 
as  the  "Smaller  Body."  Some  had  minutes 
from  their  meetings,  showing  that  they 
came  with  the  concurrence  of  their  Friends 
at  home.  According  to  the  rules  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  however,  but  one  of  these 
could  be  read, — that  presented  by  one  of  its 
own  members  thus  visiting  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  Quarter.  But,  as  is  often 
the  experience  of  the  Lord's  true  servants, 
he  or  she  that  goes  forth  in  the  pure,  dis- 
interested love  of  the  Gospel  to  carry  its 
message  of  peace  and  goodwill,  will  find  the 
way  prepared  for  its  deliverance  and  recep- 
tion amongst  those  who  are  sincerely  seeking 
to  be  spiritually  fed. 

The  first  vocal  exercise  was  one  of  prayer, 
wherein  the  Divine  blessing  was  craved  for 
the  occasion;  and  that  none  might  go  away 
empty  or  discouraged.  Seven  communica- 
tions followed  in  testimony.  The  essence  of 
the  exercise  unto  which  the  meeting  seemed 
to  gather  was,  that  the  favor  of  the  Lord 
is  toward  those  that  keep  the  spiritual  eye 
directed  toward  Him  as  the  author  of  their 
being  and  the  source  of  all  their  real  strength. 
By  dwelling  in  a  state  of  true,  unaffected 
humility  and  self-surrender,  that  peace  and 
happiness  will  be  realized  which  have  their 
source  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  The 
believer  will  also  learn  by  experience  what 


in  his  nature  may  be  safely  exalted  an  I 
what  kept  low,  and  thus  be  preserved  froi 
many  difficulties  in  this  life  that  await  tr 
unwatchful,  and  the  many  sorrows  an 
disappointments  experienced  by  those  wr 
depend  upon  their  own  strength  of  intelle< 
and  will  to  carry  them  through  its  viciss 
tudes.    The   delivery   of   these  exercisn 
brought  much  solemnity  over  the  meetin 
so  that  the  opening  words  of  the  ne: 
speaker,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  a 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yd 
rest;  take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  J 
me;  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden 
is  light,"  distilled  as  a  refreshing  dew  upc 
many  hearts.    What  followed  was  deliver* 
with  much  clearness  and  tenderness,  ar 
left  a  definite  impression  on  the  mind 
the  hearer. 

It  is  something  to  command  the  wrapp< 
stillness  even  of  a  Friends'  Meeting,  arl 
when  the  occasion,  the  message,  and  til 
gift  are  in  accord,  it  is  a  blessed  seal  upq 
our  views  of  the  ministry  when  we  beho 
the  weak  ones  among  God's  children  macl 
the  instruments  of  power  in  his  hand. 

The  meeting  for  worship  was  closed  ll 
some  fitting  words  of  an  exercised  elde] 
inviting  the  membership  to  remain  ail 
participate  in  the  important  exercises  yl 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  chie I 
est  of  which  would  be  the  answering  of  tlfl 
Queries.  The  admonition  seemed  well  take! 
for  very  few  withdrew  and  the  businel 
was  entered  upon  with  marked  solidity  an 
interest. 

The  answering  of  the  Queries  evokl 
some  tender  counsel;  especially  that  of  til 
first,  where  the  marked  delinquencies 
the  attendance  of  meetings  for  disciplirl 
and  the  mid-week  meetings  for  worshi| 
may  well  raise  a  question, — not  that  whifl 
has  already  been  raised  elsewhere,  i.  e.,  I 
to  whether  the  mid-week  meeting  has  oil 
lived  its  usefulness,  but  that  as  to  the  effftt 
upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Yearly  Meetift 
as  a  whole.  The  experience  of  the  hi 
William  U.  Ditzler  was  referred  to  as  I 
illustration  of  self-sacrificing  faithfulntj; 
in  this  particular  duty. 

The  proposition  of  Woodbury  Monthl 
Meeting  for  the  laying  down  of  the  meetii 
at  Greenwich  was  concurred  in.  It  is  ill 
interest  to  note  that  this  meeting  was  I 
vived  about  five  years  ago  for  the  sake  I 
two  families,  and  that  the  removal  of  0  I 
of  these  to  another  neighborhood  had  h  i 
its  support  to  devolve  upon  one  Friend.  I 

As  the  Clerk  announced  the  conclusi  I 
of  the  business  a  deep,  solemn  silence  m 
for  a  few  moments  upon  the  assembP 
beautifully  appropriate  as  the  closing  ex4 
cise  of  a  meeting  of  Friends  of  the  twentklr 
century,  which  held  for  nearly  four  hoiB 
and  a  half,  and  wherein  very  many  soil 
partook  of  the  same  living  stream  of  DiviB 
consolation  that  quenched  the  spiritil 
thirst  of  their  forefathers  of  the  seventeen 
It  is  this  repetition  of  former  experiema 
enjoyed  in  the  freshness  of  renewed  vishw 
tion  that  gives  the  loyal  Quaker  of  to-dB 
an  assurance  of  faith  which  is  of  undoubti 
strength  to  him  in  his  life  and  its  work. 

W.  L.  M.I 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS, 


THINGS  WE  CANNOT  AFFORD. 

re  can't  afford  to  win  the  gain  that  means  another's 
loss; 

re  can't,  afford  to  miss  the  crown  by  stumbling  at 
the  cross. 

re  can't  afford  the  heedless  jest  that  robs  us  of  a 
friend; 

re  can't  affora  the  laugh  that  finds  in  bitter  tears 
an  end. 

'e  can't  afford  the  feast  to-day  that  brings  to- 
morrow'^ fast; 

e  can't  afford  the  farce  that  comes  to  tragedy  at 
last.  J 

e  can't  afford  to  play  with  fire,  or  tempt  a  ser- 
pent's bite; 

e  can't  afford  to  think  that  sin  brings  any  true 
delight. 

e  can't  afford  with  serious  heed  to  treat  the  cyn- 
ic's sneer; 

e  can't  afford  to  wise  men's  words  to  turn  a  care- 
less ear. 

e  can't  afford  for  hate  to  give  like  hatred  in  re- 
turn; 

e  can't  afford  to  feed  a  flame  and  make  it  fiercer 
burn. 

e  can't  afford  to  lose  the  soul  for  this  world's 

fleeting  breath; 
e  can't  afford  to  barter  life  in  mad  exchange  for 

death. 

it  blind  to  good  are  we  apart  from  Thee,  all-seeing 
Lord; 

1,  grant  us  light  that  we  may  know  the  things  we 
can't  afford. 

Religious  Telescope. 


Clean  Hands. — "He  that  hath  clean 
inds,  and  a  pure  heart."  The  wordstvvere 
irt  of  a  psalm  which  had  been  re/Ad  at 
orning  prayers,  and  they  had  fastened 
emselves  in  the  memory  of  a  boy  who 
peated  them  over  and  over  many  times 
at  day.  He  looked  at  his  own  hands, 
lich  were  brown  and  hard  from  much 
mdling  of  the  hoe  in  work-time  and  much 
ssing  of  a  ball  in  play-time.  His  mother 
d  sister  had  once  almost  made  his  life  a 
irden  about  these  brown  hands,  because 
their  judgment  soap  and  water  were  not 
ed  freely  enough  by  the  boy,  who  felt 
mself  too  busy  to  bother  about  unnecessary 
itters  of  the  toilet.  That  period  had 
ssed  away  when  the  boy,  leaving  child- 
od  behind  him,  had  entered  upon  his 
;ns,  making  all  at  once  a  great  step  for- 
trd  into  thoughtfulness  and  manliness.  He 
w  washed  his  hands  often  enough  to  satis- 
the  most  fastidious  mother  and  the  most 
tical  sister,  and  he  was  aware  that  the 
>rds  of  the  old  psalm  were  symbolic,  and 
it  they  meant  more  than  physical  cleanli- 
ss.  Clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  linked 
*ether  in  a  chain  not  to  be  broken,  pos- 
ted a  spiritual  significance  which  made 
sure  appeal  to  the  boy's  sensitive  con- 
ence  and  quick  brain. 

Even  in  boy  life  there  are  subtle  tempta- 
ns  to  temporize  with  conscience,  to  win 
nething  for  which  one  has  not  paid  full 
lue  in  toi  and  pains;  in  short,  to  gain  a 
ze  at  the  expense  of  moral  purity.  Her- 
rt  never  felt  altogether  easy  when  he 
cketed  a  lot  of  marbles  and  a  shining 
ty  or  two  which  were  the  spoils  of  a  game, 
hers  said  that  the  chief  interest  of  the 
ne  was  centred  in  its  chances  of  winning 
losing,  but  Herbert  had  hitherto  insisted 
it  he,  for  one,  never  felt  happy  when  he 
ried  another  fellow's  property  from  the 
d.    Yesterday,  against  his  better  judg- 


ment, he  had  retained  his  winnings  and  he 
remembered  that  his  friend  Will  had  walked 
home  with  a  crestfallen  air,  and  had  not  been 
as  cordial  as  usual  when  he  said  [farewell] 
where  their  ways  parted.  Herbert  had  not 
cheated,  far  from  it.  He  had  played  the  game 
fairly,  yet  the  brown  hands  did  not  seem  to 
him  quite  clean  when  he  fingered  the  marbles 
which  Will  had  lost.  He  decided  to  return 
them,  and  in  the  decision  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain inward  peace  which  was  well  worth  the 
struggle  he  made  to  attain  it. 

Once  in  a  while  it  occurs  to  a  man  or  a 
boy  to  gain  an  advantage  over  another  by 
means  of  information  which  is  not  openly 
given,  that  comes  through  secret  channels. 
In  war,  which  has  many  indefensible  fea- 
tures besides  the  suffering  it  causes,  secret 
information  about  the  foe,  gained  no  matter 
in  what  way,  often  turns  the  scale  in  favor 
of  one  or  another  flag.  In  the  little  contests 
of  life,  in  business  or  the  schoolroom,  some- 
thing similar  goes  on,  and  in  either  case,  in 
the  public  war  or  the  private  fight,  the 
winner  has  not  clean  hands.  When  in  an 
entrance  examination  for  college  or  a  civil- 
service  competition  there  is  deceit,  when  the 
student  passes  by  a  trick,  by  copying  from 
some  one  else  or  stealing  from  a  book,  he 
forfeits  clean  hands. 

Any  game,  lottery,  raffle  or  other  contest 
in  which  something  is  given  for  nothing,  in 
which  money  or  prizes  are  not  honestly 
earned  at  the  price  of  a  fair  and  full  equiva- 
lent in  value,  involves  to  those  who  play  the 
loss  of  clean  hands. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  thou- 
sands of  people  around  us  are  extremely 
anxious  to  amass  great  fortunes.  To  ac- 
cumulate money  men  wear  out  their  strength 
in  labor  that  exhausts  their  nerves;  they 
grow  hard  and  brutal  and  in  some  cases 
they  stoop  to  the  use  of  means  of  which 
they  should  be  ashamed. 

Keep  the  clean  hands  and  the  pure  heart 
of  boyhood  by  clinging  close  to  Him  who, 
though  He  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became 
poor.  Jesus  tells  us  that  the  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God.  Trusting  in  Him,  if  we  have 
done  wrong  we  may  repent  and  begin  again, 
knowing  that  He  will  forgive  us  and  that 
we  may  lift  to  his  ear  the  prayer  that  is  fin- 
ished with  the  assurance,  "Wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 

Avoid  making  concessions  to  the  tempter. 
His  arguments  may  be  attractive,  but  once 
you  yield  to  them  against  the  voice  of  the 
inward  monitor  you  will  reap  a  harvest  of 
disappointment  and  remorse.  "Clean  hands, 
and  a  pure  heart,"  might  be  the  knightly 
motto  for  many  a  young  crusader.  These  can 
be  made  clean  only  by  the  cleansing  through 
Christ's  atonement. — The  New  Guide. 


A  church  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men — that  is  to  say,  of  men  who  are  believers 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  men  in  whom  the  1  Ioly 
Spirit  has  created  faith  in  Christ,  and  the 
new  nature  of  which  faith  is  the  sure  index. 
The  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  made 
up  of  all  believers  throughout  all  time.  Just 
as  any  one  Church  is  made  up  of  faithful 
men,  so  is  the  one  Church  of  Christ  made 
up  of  all  faithful  churches  in  all  lands,  and 
of  all  faithful  men  in  all  ages. — Selected. 


Reprinted  by  Request. 

Cassandra  Webster  od  Use  of  Plain  Language. 

Among  the  papers  of  a  Friend  lately  de- 
ceased the  following  account  was  found,  and 
thinking  the  publication  of  it  may  be  useful 
as  one  among  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the 
propriety  of  using  the  plain  Scripture  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  example  of  the 
holy  men  of  old,  of  Christ  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  1  send  it  for  insertion.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  not  a  religious  member 
of  our  Society  is  to  be  found  who  has  not 
found  it  their  duty  to  take  up  the  cross  in 
this  respect,  and  one  of  the  first  requisitions 
made  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  those  who 
are  brought  under  concern  for  their  souls' 
welfare,  and  are  looking  toward  Friends,  is 
a  conformity  to  the  Scriptural  simplicity  of 
our  profession  in  dress  and  address.  Let 
those  who  are  disposed  to  slight  or  under- 
value those  precious  testimonies  ponder 
these  things.  The  narrative  is  as  follows, 
viz:  Cassandra  Webster's  account  of  a 
remarkable  suffering  she  underwent  before 
she  was  made  willing  to  take  up  the  cross  in 
using  the  plain  language  of  thou  and  thee, 
which  for  many  years  she  had  seen  to  be  her 
duty,  yet  had  not  given  up  to  it,  nor  was  she 
joined  in  society  with  Friends  until  a  few 
years  before  her  death,  her  parents  having 
professed  with  the  Church  of  England. 

She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  natural 
endowments  and  good  education,  and  some 
time  after  her  marriage  to  her  second  hus- 
band, she  had  occasion  to  write  to  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, to  whom  she  entrusted  some  business. 
On  sitting  down  for  the  purpose,  she  felt  a 
renewal  of  those  impressions  she  had  so 
often  before  felt,  and  a  fresh  call  to  faith- 
fulness therein.  She  begged  to  be  excused 
for  this  time,  and  to  be  permitted  to  write 
in  the  customary  style  to  this  man,  who  was 
of  some  account  in  the  world;  yet  felt  con- 
demnation therefor;  but  strove  to  get  over 
this,  not  being  willing  to  take  up  the  cross 
now,  but  promising  herself  that  this  should 
be  the  last  time  she  would  be  disobedient. 
As  she  sat  in  her  chair  under  this  mental 
conflict  and  reasoning,  she  was  suddenly 
smitten  with  total  blindness,  not  being  able 
to  discover  any  object  around  her;  in  which 
condition  she  remained  about  two  hours. 
During  this  time  her  strong  will  was  broken 
down,  the  pride  of  her  heart  humbled,  and 
entire  resignation  to  the  Lord's  disposal 
being  mercifully  afforded,  she  humbly  im- 
plored Him,  who  had  thus  smitten  her,  to 
restore  the  use  of  her  eyesight;  making  cove- 
nant with  Him  that  if  He  would  graciously 
condescend  to  recover  her,  she  would  be 
faithful  to  his  requiring  now,  and  through 
his  blessed  assistance  be  obedient  in  future. 
After  being  brought  to  this  resolution,  her 
sight  gradually  returned  to  her,  and  she 
proceeded  to  write  her  letter  in  the  plain 
mode  adopted  by  Friends;  she  continued 
steadfast  in  that  respect  ever  afterward,  to 
the  end  of  her  days,  and  desired  her  niece, 
Elizabeth  Coale.  to  preserve  an  account  here- 
of as  a  testimony  on  her  behalf  to  the  plain 
language,  for  information  and  warning  to 
others  not  to  depart  therefrom. — IV.  F.  in 
Vol.  VIII  o/The  Friend,  page  272. 
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A  Word  to  Middle-aged  Women. 

"If  the  middle-aged  are  cold  they  will  chill  the 
young." — Yearly  Meeting  Epistle. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  intense  interest 
in  the  child  and  the  young  person.  So  much 
so  that  the  need  of  the  middle-aged  of  help 
and  sympathy  is  apt  to  be  ignored  or  over- 
looked. Yet,  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle 
reminds  us,  if  the  middle-aged  are  cold  in 
their  religious  life  and  aspirations,  they  will 
infallibly  chill  the  young.  It  is  therefore 
important,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  young  souls  in  their 
charge,  that  their  religious  life  should  be  real 
and  vivid.  How  then  can  we  middle-aged 
women  experience  a  deeper  and  higher  relig- 
ious life,  and  fulfill  more  worthily  the  service 
of  our  Lord? 

Certainly  it  will  not  be  done  by  looking 
at  the  advantages  the  young  people  of  the 
present  day  enjoy  in  the  way  of  Summer 
Schools  and  Settlements,  "tramps,"  etc., 
and  mournfully  considering  how  few  of  such 
privileges  were  ours  when  we  were  their  age, 
and  how  much  better  we  might  have  been 
had  it  been  so.  Let  us  rather  remember  that 
it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  grace  that  the 
most  unpromising  circumstances  will  be  used 
by  God  to  draw  us  nearer  to  Himself,  if  we 
yield  ourselves  to  his  guiding  hand,  in  utter 
obedience  and  love.  Thus  by  the  lack  of 
outward  helps  in  our  youth,  our  Lord  was 
teaching  us  to  lean  more  on  Himself.  Happy 
for  us  if  we  have  learned  even  only  a  few 
lines  of  this  most  blessed  lesson. 

Most  of  us  are  leading  busy  lives  as  mis- 
tresses of  households,  some  with  little  chil- 
dren requiring  constant  care,  others  with 
older  boys  and  girls  needing  help  and  sym- 
pathy. In  the  press  of  duties,  it  is  often 
difficult  and  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  a 
quiet  hour  for  prayer  and  meditation.  Yet 
if  we  fail  to  obtain  the  spiritual  nutriment 
that  our  souls  need,  we  shall  infallibly  lose 
touch  with  God,  and  our  spiritual  life  will 
grow  cold.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for 
this  difficulty  of  busy  people,  and  that  is  to 
"practise  the  presence  of  God"  all  the  day 
long.  To  form  the  habit  of  letting  the 
thoughts  turn  to  Him  in  every  quiet  mo- 
ment, whatever  our  occupation  may  be,  so 
that  even  while  we  are  cooking  the  dinner  or 
mending  the  stockings,  our  souls  are  feeding 
upon  Him.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  thus  to 
realize  his  presence  and  companionship,  and 
such  a  rest  to  the  weary  house-mother,  if  she 
forms  this  habit  of  living  "in  the  secret  of 
his  presence."  Let  us  then  see  that  this 
real  and  spiritual  communion  is  ours,  that 
each  hour  we  feed  on  Him  who  is  the 
Bread  of  Life,  and  drink  of  Him  who  is  the 
Living  Water.  There  will  be  no  danger  of 
chilling  the  religious  life  of  the  young  people 
around  us,  if  we  are  thus  living  in  intimate 
dependence  on  our  Lord.  The  warmth  of 
our  love  will  help  to  enkindle  theirs,  and 
from  their  earliest  childhood  it  will  be  our 
most  earnest  and  constant  prayer  that  they 
may  know  God  for  themselves,  and  give 
themselves  up  whole-heartedly  to  his  service. 

When  the  boys  and  girls  leave  school, 
how  often  a  word  of  encouragement  from 
father  or  mother  will  lead  to  a  decision  to 
join  the  band  of  earnest  young  workers  to  be 
found  in  most  meetings.    Alas,  how  often 


is  the  reverse  to  be  seen,  and  the  boys  and 
girls,  for  lack  of  home  encouragement,  drift 
into  self-centred  lives,  all  their  leisure  given 
to  amusement.  Let  us  give  our  young 
people  all  the  encouragement  we  can,  making 
it  possible  for  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
self-denial  on  our  part,  to  join  a  "tramp"  or 
a  conference,  rejoicing  that  they  should 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  earnest  band  of 
young  people  who  are  the  hope  of  our  Soci- 
ety. If  some  of  their  ways  of  looking  at 
religious  truth  are  not  quite  the  same  as  ours, 
we  may  remember  that  God  has  many 
methods  of  leading  the  soul  to  Himself,  and 
and  that  He  speaks  to  each  generation  as  is 
best  suited  to  its  needs. 

In  the  matter  of  choosing  a  career  for  our 
boys,  let  us  pray  for  wisdom.  Talking  over 
the  subject  with  them,  we  may  let  them  see 
that  our  great  desire  is  that  they  may  find 
a  sphere  in  which  they  can  do  best  work  for 
God,  according  to  the  talents  He  has  given 
them;  that  our  aim  is  not  that  they  may  be 
able  to  make  much  money,  but  rather  to  be 
content  with  a  modest  sufficiency  and  to 
have  scope  for  the  service  of  God. 

Countless  are  the  opportunities  we  moth 
ers  possess  of  influencing  our  children,  from 
their  earliest  babyhood,  until  they  leave  us 
for  homes  of  their  own.  This  is  the  first 
and  most  important  work,  which  God  has 
given  us.  Let  it  be  done,  whatever  else 
goes  undone.  Let  us  not  feel  discouraged 
if  the  multiplicity  of  our  home  duties,  or 
ill-health,  or  any  other  cause,  prevent  our 
taking  part  in  much  of  what  is  called  "  Chris- 
tian work."  The  most  blessed  place  of 
service  for  any  one  is  just  "  to  do  what  He 
wants  us  to  do,  and  to  be  where  He  wants 
us  to  be,"  to  be  willing  to  be  an  instrument 
in  his  hand  to  be  used  by  Him  as  He  wills. 
Where  can  we  find  a  more  blessed,  or  indeed 
a  wider  sphere,  than  that  of  training  the 
opening  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future,  of  implanting  the  tiny  seeds  which 
shall  bear  a  hundredfold  in  future  years, 
and  in  arousing  their  enthusiasm  for  noble 
service  under  the  Master?  And  as  they 
advance  in  life  it  is  ours  to  sympathize  with 
their  aspirations,  and  to  help  them  in  every- 
thing that  will  further  the  reality  of  their 
faith  and  their  service  for  God.  Most  of 
all  we  have  need  to  be  "living  epistles,"  so 
that,  notwithstanding  shortcomings,  they 
may  see  that  our  God  and  Saviour  is  the 
greatest  reality  in  our  lives,  and  that  He  is 
our  constant  companion  and  Almighty 
Friend.  Thus  living,  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  our  chilling  the  religious  life  of  our  young 
people;  rather  shall  we  who  are  older  and 
those  who  are  younger  encourage  one  an- 
other to  greater  love  and  devotion  in  his 
blessed  service. — L.  J.,  in  The  Friend  {Lon- 
don). 

What  is  it  that  throws  sunshine  into  the 
habitations  of  the  wretched?  Your  charity 
relieves,  but  your  civility  revives  them. 
The  kindness  of  charity  may  hurt  or  may 
mortify  its  object;  but  the  kindness  of 
civility  has  no  alloy.  I  maintain  that  the 
exercise  of  this  virtue  is  more  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  society  than  the  most  liberal 
and  expensive  charities. — Thomas  Chal- 
mers. 


PRAYER. 

When  prayer  delight  thee  least,  then  learn  to 
"Soul,  now  is  thy  greatest  need  that  thou  shou 
pray." 

Crooked  and  warped  I  am,  and  I  would  fain 
Straighten  myself  by  Thy  right  line  again. 

Say!  What  is  prayer — when  it  is  prayer  indeel 
The  mighty  utterance  of  a  mighty  need. 

The  man  is  praying  who  doth  press  with  migl 
Out  of  his  darkness  into  God's  own  light. 

The  greenest  leaf,  divided  from  its  stem, 
To  speedy  withering  doth  itself  condemn. 

The  largest  river,  from  its  fountain  head 

Cut  off,  leaves  soon  a  parched  and  dusty  bed.  I 

All  things  that  live,  from  God  their  sustenance  \i 
The  sun  and  moon  are  beggars  at  His  gate. 

All  skirts  extended  of  thy  mantle  hold, 
When  angel  hands  from  heaven  are  scattering  J 
Archbishop  Trenc 


Id. 


"How  Do  We  Worship?" 
The  article  with  this  title,  in  The  FriId 
of  Second  Month  16th,  is  suggestive,  id 
calls  for  an  answer  that  will  satisfy  le 
thoughtful  youth.  Can  a  clearer  statenlnt 
be  given  than  that  of  John  iv:24?  "Gcis 
a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  Him,  rwt 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  first  step  in  true  worship,  is  tcK 
utterly  yielded  to  Him.  True  spirifc 
worship  is  possible  only  to  the  utterly  yieW 
one.  A  partial  surrender  may  affordfc 
opportunity  for  a  measure  of  worship,  mt 
true  worship,  acceptable  to  God,  must  m 
ceed  from  the  innermost  recesses  cm 
yielded  heart. 
The  answer  to  the  young  in  simple  te  (is, 


to  God,  and 
Worship 


it 


is  Hie 
at 
as 


is,  yield  yourself  wholly 
will  accept  the  sacrifice, 
inward  attitude  of  the  soul.  Take 
attitude  before  God,  of  utter  surrende 
thy  inward  state.     Maintain  constat 
the  inward  attitude  of  an  utterly  sui 
dered  one  in  whatever  place  He  may  ch! 
for  thee,  whether  in  the  workship,  or  set 
or  in  the  meeting. 

Turn  thy  thoughts  to  Him,  and  trust  I 
who  is  in  His  yielded  temple,  to  work  wi 
thee,  the  will  to  worship  Him  in  spirit, 
in  truth,  and  the  ability  to  perform 
worship.  Much  mischief  is  wrought  b> 
enemy,  when  he  can  set  us  in  a  dissati 
state  of  mind,  longing  for  emotions  anc 
periences,  such  as  others  have,  and  s 
about  as  ecstatic  and  desirable.  The  p 
of  God  abides  in  the  heart  that  is  wl] 
yielded  to  Him,  and  fully  trusts  Him. 

Silent  worship,  in  its  heavenborn  pu 
is  only  found  in  the  yielded  heart,  for 
there  is  found  silence  of  self  and  silen< 
desire. 

We  have  no  power  over  unbidden  thou 
or  what  seem  to  be  our  desires,  as  they 
in  upon  us  in  our  holiest  moments,  wit 
a  call  from  ourselves.  This  is  the  gro 
and  power  of  the  tempter,  who  cries 
"All  these  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  will 
down  and  worship  me."  To  be  set  fre<|l 
have  only  to  turn  our  mind  and  heaij§! 
God,  and  as  we  look  in  his  face  we  fincP 
thoughts  and  desires  were  but  the  vtjl' 
the  enemy  thrown  over  our  spirit  of  wor  jip 
Submit   yourselves   therefore   to  W> 


i 


I!) 
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iist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you 
imes  iv:  7.)  When  in  the  meeting  we 
rn  our  whole  being  Godward,  we  sub- 
t  to  Him.  As  we  maintain  this  atti- 
ie  we  resist  the  devil  and  he  flees,  leaving 
in  victory  of  spirit.  We  would  be  simple 
th  the  younger  members  and  seekers  after 
ith  and  urge  a  surrendered  spirit,  a  sur- 
ldered  mind,  an  utterly  yielded  will;  thus 
maintain  an  attitude  of  worship  within, 
len  in  the  meeting  our  worship,  whether 
ent  or  vocal,  will  be  worship  in  spirit  and 
truth.  Our  life  will  then  be  an  act  of 
irship  acceptable  to  God  and  a  reasonable 
vice.  We  should  never  be  impatient 
th  our  slow  growth,  or  our  inability  to 
;asure  up  to  our  ideal.  Trust  the  Lord! 
len  it  may  be  said  of  us,  "  But  we  all  with 
en  (unveiled)  face,  beholding  as  in  a  mir- 
r  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
e  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord."  (II  Cor.  iii:  18.) 
lie  government  shall  be  upon  His  should- 

I  rt 
). 

Edgar  K.  Sellew. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Some  Useful  Trees. — Probably  the  most 
eful  tree  in  the  world  is  the  cocoanut  palm, 
ery  portion  of  which  is  put  to  good  use. 
le  trunk  is  used  for  building  houses,  for 
iking  furniture  and  farm  implements,  and 
untless  other  articles;  hollowed  out,  it 
ikes  a  canoe.  Its  leaves  are  used  for 
atching,  the  leaf  stalks  for  paddles  and 
hing  lines.  The  blossom  in  bud  makes 
serves  and  pickles,  besides  serving  as  a 
iple  vegetable.  From  the  pith  of  the 
ink  is  derived  a  kind  of  sago,  and  from  the 
wers  sugar  and  vinegar.  The  ripe  cocoa- 
is  a  valuable  article  of  diet.  The  white 
rnel  produces  a  delicious  cream,  a  good 
Dstitute  for  milk,  while  the  oil  is  used  as 
ubricant  for  soap  and  candle-making.  It 
also  applied  to  counteract  the  stings  of 
>rpions. 

he  refuse  of  the  oil,  or  oil  cake,  is  valu- 
e  as  food  for  animals  and  poultry,  and 
fertilizer  for  the  soil.  From  the  shell 
nking  cups,  spoons,  lamps,  bottles,  fire 
od,  and  even  tooth  powder  are  obtained, 
e  husk  supplies  fibre  for  mattresses  and 
hions,  brushes  and  mats,  ropes,  cables, 
s  and  even  the  harness  for  bullocks.  The 
b  sustaining  the  foot  stalks  is  made  into 
ainers  and  torches.  The  tree  acts  as  a 
lductor  in  protecting  houses  from  light- 

m  '  ' 

Another  useful  tree  is  the  bread-fruit  of 
ylon,  a  remarkable  tree.  The  fruit  is 
<ed  and  eaten  by  the  natives  as  we  eat 
:ad,  and  is  equally  good  and  nutritious. 
Barbatu,  South  America,  is  a  tree  which 
piercing  the  trunk  produces  milk,  with 
ich  the  inhabitants  feed  their  children, 
the  interior  of  Africa  is  a  tree  which 
duces  excellent  butter.  It  is  said  to  re- 
lble  the  American  oak,  and  its  fruit, 
m  which  the  butter  is  prepared,  is  not 
ike  the  olive.  Park,  the  great  traveller, 
Iared  that  the  butter  surpassed  any  made 
England  from  cow's  milk, 
ierra  Leone  has  a  tree  which  produces 
im  fruit,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  taste. 


At  Table  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  a  small  tree  the  berries  of  which  make 
useful  candles.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Azores.  The  vegetable  tallow  tree  also 
grows  in  Sumatra.  In  the  island  of  Chusan 
large  quantities  of  oil  and  tallow  are  ex- 
tracted from  its  fruit. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Anthracite  Production  near  the  Max- 
imum.— Men  familiar  with  the  anthracite 
industry  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  limit  of  annual  production  has  about 
been  reached,  and  that  this  kind  of  coal  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  luxury,  according 
to  an  advance  chapter,  on  the  production 
of  anthracite  coal,  from  "Mineral  resources 
of  the  United  States,  calendar  year  1909," 
prepared  by  E.  W.  Parker,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  "It  must  be 
apparent  to  all,"  the  author  states,  ".  .  . 
that  its  use  will  be  continued  at  prices  that 
will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living." 

In  the  advance  chapter,  which  is  now 
available  for  distribution  in  pamphlet  form, 
mining  conditions  during  1909  are  considered 
and  the  statistics  of  production  are  given. 
The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  free  on 
application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  at  Washington. — U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  Bulletin. 


Well  Protection  to  Prevent  Typhoid 
Fever. — The  menace  of  typhoid  fever  in 
country  districts — a  menace  arising  from 
polluted  drinking  water — is  thoroughly  con- 
sidered in  a  report  by  Myron  L.  Fuller,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in 
which  the  various  sources  of  pollution  are 
indicated  and  suggestions  are  given  for 
means  of  protection. 

Typhoid-fever  rates  are  usually  greater 
in  the  country  than  in  cities,  despite  the 
prevailing  belief  that  farms,  isolated  as  they 
are  from  areas  of  congested  population,  are 
ideally  situated  for  obtaining  puie  and  whole- 
some water. 

Failure  to  protect  adequately  the  wells  in 
farming  districts  is  given  in  the  Survey's 
report  as  the  most  common  reason  for  their 
pollution,  and  ignorance  of  the  manner  in 
which  ground  water  circulates  is  the  cause 
of  the  faulty  protection.    .    .  . 

Sources  of  pollution  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
well  or  spring  should  be  noted  wherever 
possible,  and  drinking  water  should  not  be 
drawn  except  at  a  safe  distance  from  them. 
The  distance  required  for  absolute  safety 
varies  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  rock. 
For  wells  sunk  in  sandstone,  slate,  and  shale, 
one  hundred  feet  may  be  sufficient;  where 
the  surface  stratum  is  composed  of  fine  sand 
two  hundred  feet  should  be  allowed;  and 
where  it  is  limestone  or  granite  much  greater 
distances  will  be  necessary.  Water  may 
run  polluted  in  limestone  for  miles,  so  that 
wells  in  regions  where  limestone  makes  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  rock  should 
be  carefully  examined  after  rains  for  mud 
and  floating  matter,  for  these  are  pretty  sure 
indications  of  pollution. 

For  protecting  wells,  springs,  and  cisterns 
M.  L.  Fuller  advocates,  first  of  all,  a  water- 
tight lining  to  keep  out  surface  water. 
Wells  and  springs  should  always  be  covered 


and  protected  from  animals,  dust,  and  fall- 
ing leaves.  Watering  troughs  should  al- 
ways be  located  a  safe  distance  away,  though 
the  custom  prevails  in  country  districts  of 
having  well  and  trough  side  by  side. 

The  report  is  printed  as  Water-Supply 
Paper  255,  which  may  be  obtained  free  by 
applying  to  the  Director,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Monili 

26th  to  Fourth  Month  1st): 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Third 

Month  26th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Third 

Mont  h  27th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Third  Month  28th. 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Third 

Month  28th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Third  Month  28th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Third  Month  29th,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Third 

Month  29th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-dav, 

Third  Month  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Third  Month  30th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month 

30th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  30th, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


Westtown  Notes. 

William  Evans,  John  B.  Rhoads,  Walter  T. 
Moore,  J.  Hervey  Dewees,  Elizabeth  P.  Tatum, 
Rebecca  S.  Conard,  Mary  M.  Leeds,  Sarah  Emlen 
Moore  and  Mary  Emlen  Stokes  were  at  the  School 
this  week  as  the  Visiting  Committee  for  the  Third 
Month. 

Job  S.  Gidley  spent  a  few  days  at  the  School  last 
week  and  mingled  pleasantly  and  helpfully  with 
teachers  and  pupils.  On  First-day  last  he  had  vocal 
service  in  the  meeting  for  worship. 

William  B.  and  Francis  E.  Harvey  gave  the 
annual  reception  to  the  Senior  Class  last  Seventh- 
day  evening.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  Com- 
mittee Friends,  teachers  and  Friends  of  the  vicinity, 
and  the  occasion  was  much  enjoyed. 

The  fifteenth  and  last  lecture  of  the  regular 
School  course  for  the  winter  was  given  on  Third- 
day  evening  the  fourteenth  inst.  Prof.  J.  Duncan, 
Spaeth,  of  Princeton,  was  the  speaker,  and  his  pres- 
entation of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  especially 
his  interpretive  readings,  will  long  be  remembered. 

On  Seventh-day  evening,  the  18th,  a  Recital  was 
given  by  pupils  from  the  classes  below  Second.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  week  three  preliminaries 
were  held,  and  from  these  exercises,  thirteen  were 
chosen  for  the  finals. 


'  Gathered  Notes. 

"Our  excellent  representative  in  Congress, 
Richard  Bartholdt,  writes  us  urging  our  efforts  to 
oppose  this  'Boy  Scout'  craze  that  lias  taken  hold 
even  of  some  churches,  for  it  has  in  it  the  elements 
that  arc  opposed  to  Peace.  How  much  better  to 
lead  the  spirit  of  young  manhood  into  the  study 
and  exercise  of  all  those  pacific  influences  that  are 
in  the  line  of  progressive  civilization,  true  religion 
and  Peace." — Alfred  H.  Love,  in  The  Peacemaker. 


It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  such  a  sturdy  Peace 
leader  as  [Congressman]  Richard  Bartholdt  is  clear 
upon  this  point,  concerning  which  a  correspondent 
writes:  "Of  course  they  (the  Scouts)  arc  all  on  much 
the  same  lines,  and  the  pretence  that  they  are  non- 
military  is  nonsense!  [Minister]  Haldanc's  remarks 
on  [Second  Month]  11th,  show  his  opinion."  Be- 
sides, is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  Hoy  Scouts  have 
responded  to  the  overtures  of  the  War  Office,  and 
are  now  a  part  of  the  Territorial  Organization? 
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This  is  the  reference  to  [Minister]  Haldane: 
"Urging  that  it  was  the  duty  of  everyone  to  throw 
their  whole  energies  into  recruiting  and  assisting 
the  Territorial  Forces,  [Minister]  Haldane  paid  a 
notable  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  He  was  speaking 
at  a  Territorial  prize  distribution  at  Bournemouth. 
As  to  military  training,  he  said,  he  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  more  splendid  than  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Boy  Scouts.  We  as  a  nation  were 
backward  in  education,  with  no  means  of  filling  up 
the  gap  between  fourteen,  when  leaving  the  element- 
ary school,  and  seventeen,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
the  fine  physical  and  military  training  which  Boy 
Scouts  received  made  part  of  the  curriculum  during 
those  three  years."  His  judgment,  based  on 
knowledge,  coincides  both  with  our  common  sense 
and  experience. — Herald  of  Peace  {London). 

The  Pennsylvania  Christian  Citizenship  Con- 
vention, under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Reform 
Association,  was  held  in  Harrisburg,  Second  Month 
27th  and  28th,  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
Board  of  Trade  Hall,  the  largest  available  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  Capitol  city,  was  filled  at  the 
opening  session.  At  the  closing  session,  held  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House,  Capitol  Building,  more 
people  were  turned  away  for  want  of  room  than  were 
able  to  gain  admission.  Practical,  moral  issues 
now  before  the  Legislature  were  eloquently  discussed 
by  able  and  representative  speakers.  Manifestly 
there  is  a  stirring  of  the  public  conscience  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  decided  movement  in  the  direction 
of  demanding  of  the  law-making  body  of  the  State 
legislation  based  upon  the  law  of  Christ.  [Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  on  the  subjects  of  the  Bible  in 
schools,  divorce,  licensing  saloons  and  laws  on  the 
observance  of  First-days.  The  following  paragraph 
occurs :  ]  We  regard  moral  questions  as  the  predom- 
inant issues  in  public  life.  They  are  standing  at 
our  doors  knocking  loudly  for  right  consideration 
and  adjustment.  No  question  is  finally  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right,  and  we  must  ever  have  in 
mind  that  the  absolute  law  of  righteousness  is  the 
only  true  and  permanent  basis  of  all  legislation. — 
From  Christian  Instructor. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  recent  despatch  states  that 
the  Mexican  Ambassador  and  the  Mexican  minister 
of  Finance  in  New  York  City  have  received  assur- 
ances from  Washington  which  have  convinced  them 
that  there  is  a  sincere  co-operation  between  the 
administration  of  President  Taft  and  that  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  of  Mexico. 

A  despatch  of  the  16th  from  New  York  City 
says:  "Limantour,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  tentative  plan  by  which 
substantial  reforms  are  expected  to  be  put  into 
force  immediately  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  leading  insurrectos  are  understood  to  be  satis- 
fied and  will  aid  in  restoring  peace." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  the  postal 
savings  bank  system  has  been  more  successful  than 
reasonably  could  have  been  expected.  Postmaster- 
General  Hitchcock  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
establishment  of  250  additional  postal  savings  banks, 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  having  been  made  by 
the  recent  Congress  for  the  extension  of  the  system. 
The  list  of  cities  in  which  the  banks  are  to  be  located 
probably  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  corporation  tax  law 
has  lately  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  after  Fourth  Month  1st  will  not  carry 
milk  into  the  Philadelphia  market  exceeding  60 
degrees  of  temperature.  This  is  in  compliance  with 
the  order  of  the  Board  of  Health  fixing  60  degrees 
as  a  shipping  temperature.  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff, 
Director  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  who  will 
enforce  the  order,  has  commanded  his  inspectors 
to  destroy  milk  that  arrived  in  this  city  and  does 
not  meet  the  temperature  test,  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  the  authorities  whether  the  shipper  or  the 
carrier  shall  bear  the  loss. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Washington  before  the 
Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  President  Taft  said:  "  If  now  we  can  nego- 
tiate and  put  through  a  positive  agreement  with 
some  great  nation  to  abide  the  adjudication  of  an 
international  arbitral  court  in  every  issue  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  no  matter  what 
it  involves,  whether  honor,  territory  or  money,  we 


shall  have  made  a  long  step  forward  by  demon- 
strating that  it  is  possible  for  two  nations  at  least 
to  establish  as  between  them  the  same  system  of 
due  process  of  law  that  exists  between  individuals 
under  a  government." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  two  million, 
in  round  numbers,  is  the  approximate  Irish-born 
population  at  present  living  in  the  United  States. 
While  these  are  not  the  official  figures  of  the  thir- 
teenth census,  it  is  a  close  estimate  based  upon  the 
1900  census  and  the  immigration  and  emigration 
of  Irish-born  immigrants  during  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing. There  were  exactly  1,619,449  Irish-born 
in  the  United  States  in  1900.  New  York  had  the 
most,  there  being  425,553  in  the  Empire  State; 
Massachusetts  came  second  with  249,916;  Pennsyl- 
vania third,  with  205,909;  Illinois  fourth,  with 
114,565,  and  New  Jersey  fifth,  with  94,844.  Immi- 
gration from  Ireland  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
uniformly  steady,  averaging  about  37,000  yearly. 
The  population  of  Ireland  (estimated)  for  1909  was 
4,374,158.  Ireland's  population  has  steadily  de- 
creased for  the  past  sixty  years. 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  14th  inst.  says : 
Delegates  representative  of  widely  varying  opinions 
concerning  the  enfranchisement  of  women  assem- 
bled in  the  Capitol  this  afternoom  to  expound  their 
beliefs  and  ambitions  before  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  of  Judiciary  General.  The  Senate 
chamber,  where  the  delegates  convened,  was 
thronged  with  men  and  women.  Acute  attention 
was  accorded  to  each  speaker,  and  the  dignity  and 
order  that  the  petitioners  maintained  discounte- 
nanced the  conviction  that  a  discussion  of  equal 
suffrage  breeds  agitation  and  unrest. 

In  a  recent  interview  Adjutant-General  Verbeck 
gave  several  reasons  why  recruiting  for  the  National 
Guard  is  now  difficult,  among  which  are:  "The  in- 
fluence of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  peace  fund  of 
$10,000,000.  The  Lake  Mohonk  Peace  Conference 
and  similar  movements.  The  hostile  attitude  of 
women  public  school  teachers  for  military  drill  and 
military  spirit  in  schools.  The  jealous  hostility  of 
the  average  wife  to  the  amount  of  time  that  their 
husbands  must  give  to  military  interests  and  affairs. 
The  general  decay  of  military  spirit  in  the  country." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  higher  wages 
were  paid  to  American  farm  laborers  during  1910 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  forty-five  years,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  just  made  public  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  average  wage  for  the  country 
was  $27.50  per  month  during  1910,  while  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  only  $18.33.  With  board  the  aver- 
age wage  was  $19.21.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  rate  of  wages  of  farm  laborers  was  higher  than 
in  others.  The  highest  was  in  Nevada,  where  the 
rate  was  $54,  while  in  Montana  and  Washington  it 
was  $50.  South  Carolina  paid  the  lowest  rate, 
$16.50  per  month.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  the 
average  was  $19.75,  with  West  Virginia  paying  the 
highest,  $29.  With  board,  the  average  was  $13.77. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  15th  from  London 
says:  "Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  commending 
President  Taft's  wish  for  a  general  Anglo-American 
arbitration  treaty,  has  aroused  enormous  interest 
throughout  Europe.  By  universal  consent  it  is  the 
most  important  pronouncement  made  in  Parlia- 
ment in  many  years."  Another  despatch  says:  "In 
a  remarkable  interview  to-day,  Admiral  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  one  of  England's  foremost  statesmen, 
declared  that  America  must  take  the  initiative  in 
bringing  about  world  peace  and  that  America  and 
England  combined  could  force  international  disar- 
mament. This  subject  is  uppermost  in  the  British 
mind  as  the  result  of  Foreign  Secretary  Grey's 
warm  approval  of  President  Taft's  recent  recom- 
mendation of  an  all-inclusive  Anglo-American  arbi- 
tration treaty." 

On  the  17th  inst.,  the  International  Arbitration 
League  at  its  meeting  commended  President  Taft's 
suggestion  for  an  unqualified  Anglo-American  arbi- 
tration treaty  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  in 
support  of  the  same.  Lord  Chancellor  Loreburn, 
who  presided,  declared  that  when  a  man  who  held 
an  office  such  as  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
said  what  President  Taft  had  said,  he  raised  the 
hopes  of  all  mankind.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  present  would  prove  the  turning  point  in  history. 
If  the  great  statesmen  of  the  continent  added  their 
efforts  to  the  movement  it  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  progress  of  human  civilization. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  has 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, saying  that  Denmark  will  accept  the  American 


Government's  invitation  to  appoint  a  commis 
on  the  fines  authorized  by  Congress  to  proi 
arbitration  among  nations  and  for  the  limits 

of  armaments. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  the  first  woman  to  represf 
constituency  in  the  Storthing  of  Sweden  at  C 
tiana,  made  her  maiden  speech.  She  is  a  sc 
teacher  named  Rogstad  and  represents  one  of 
Christiania  seats.  She  said  that  the  day  would 
memorable  one,  as  it  was  the  first  time  a  womarj 
ever  participated  in  the  discussion  in  the  nat 
Parliament,  and  predicted  that  the  movemen 
political  enfranchisement  of  woman  would 
ceed  and  result  in  many  reforms. 

The  accounts  from  China  represent  that  a  mi 
persons  in  Anwhei  and  other  Provinces  are  in  ii 
nent  danger  of  starvation. 


NOTICES. 

A  strong,  willing  boy  desires  a  place  on  a 
near  Philadelphia  with  a  Friend's  family  durinj 
summer  vacation. 

Address  "B." 

Office  of  The  Friej 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. — The  arhal 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  (it 
mittee  Room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house  m 
Fourth-day,  the  29th  inst.,  at  3.30  p.  m.  Re  |rts 
of  Auxiliary  Associations  and  an  interesting  npt 
of  the  Managers  will  be  read.  All  are  invitlk 
attend. 

Edwin  P.  Sellew,  Clem 
Phila.,  Third  Month  14,  1911. 

Wanted. — A  matron  for  Friends'  Asylum.  Am 
to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase,  Superintendent, 

Friends'  Asylum, 
Frankford,  Phila.,  m 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  MoiB 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  which  wil» 
vide  boarding  accommodations  at  reasonable  \m 
within  easy  access  of  the  Arch  and  Fourth  St 


Meeting  House,  during  the  session  of  the  Y 
Meeting.    Friends  wishing  to  secure  rooms 
kindly  communicate  promptly  with  the  comnU 
by  addressing  their  requests  to 

Entertainment  Committee, 
Care  of  William  C.  Cowperthwaite 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelpl 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stag*  trill 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phi  !lel- 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  A 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stag*  are 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  centsMl 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  let 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintend:  L 


Died. — At  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Lyd 
Talley,  Hill  City,  Kansas,  Third  Month  5th, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years  and  three  m< 
Irena  P.  Draper;  daughter  of  Nixon  and  Pe 
Palin,  and  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  In< 
She  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elwood  Di 
Fourth  Month  24th,  1851,  whose  death  occ 
eight  years  ago.  They  had  eight  children,  f 
whom  survive  them.  She  always  advocate' 
principles  of  early  Friends,  and  at  the  time  i 
death  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Qua 
Meeting  of  Friends  at  Richland,  Iowa.  Sh« 
a  very  zealous  temperance  worker. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Malvern,  Pa.,  First  1; 

5th,  191 1,  Sidney  P.  Thomas,  wife  of  Levi  S.  Th 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age;  a  member  o:J 
hen  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  A  cheerful,  l! 
disposition,  coupled  with  thoughtful  conside:! 
and  loving  sympathy  for  others,  were  marked 
acteristics  of  this  dear  Friend.    She  had  be  II 
frail  health  for  many  years,  but  endeavored 
tend  all  our  meetings,  even  when  she  might 
been  reasonably  excused  on  account  of  bodil; 
fering.    Five  days  before  her  death,  she  atfc 
her  own  meeting.   She  was  much  interested  i 
affairs  of  our  religious  Society,  and  concern* 
the  observance  of  the  Discipline.    "And  God 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and  there  | 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  n 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain." 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Ministers. 

The  numerous  contributed  articles  on  the 
ubjects  of  worship  and  ministry,  which 
ave  appeared  and  are  appearing  in  The 
'riend,  are  conclusive   evidence  of  the 
nportant  place  these  occupy  in  the  minds 
f  many  Friends.    It  is  because  their  views 
If  worship  and  ministry  differ  so  materially 
torn  those  of  most  other  Christian  bodies, 
lat  convinced  Friends  do  not  "feel  at 
ome"  in  the  meetings  of  the  different 
enominations,  and  if  they  sometimes  attend 
ich  meetings,  fail  to  find  there  that  which 
itisfies  their  spiritual  needs.    It  is  true 
lat  many  also  fail  to  find  such  satisfaction 
meetings  of  their  own  Society.    If  such 
the  case,  however,  the  fault  will  usually 
theirs.    Aside  from  their  own  wandering 
loughts,  but  one  thing  can  well  interfere 
ith  their  worship  in  a  Friends'  meeting — 
nauthori^ed  vocal  offerings. 
In  referring  to,  and  commenting  on,  the 
marks  of  James  Backhouse,  which  follow 
lis,  the  writer  is  reminded  of  the  familiar 
age  about  "living  in  glass  houses  and 
irowing  stones.'.'    Not  that  there  is  any 
tention  of  "throwing  stones,"  but  because 
)  minister  is  free  from  faults,  and  we  much 
ore  easily  see  others'  faults  than  our  own. 
That  the  matter  presented  by  a  minister 
public  discourse  is  more  important  than 
le  manner  in  which  he  presents  it,  can 
irdly  be  questioned.    Yet  most  will  be 
|ually  united  in  the  judgment  that  the 
annex  of  delivery  may  have — and  often 
)es  have — some  effect  upon  the  way  in 
hich  the  solemn  truths  preached  are  re- 
ived by  the  hearers.    One  thing  is  more 
lportant  than  either  matter  or  manner — 
e  one  thing  which  constitutes  true  min- 


istry— authority,  that  which  carries  with 
it  the  conviction  of  a  Divine  messenger  and 
message — a  "thus  saith  the  Lord."  An 
expression  of  the  same  thought,  with  which 
Friends  are  familiar,  is  "a  ministry  in  the 
Life,"  which  has  no  reference  to  either  man- 
ner or  matter,  but  to  that  subtle  spiritual 
power  which  "reaches  the  witness  in  the 
hearts"  of  those  who  hear  the  message. 

The  language  of  our  Discipline  (Phila. 
Y.  M.)  is  well  worthy,  not  only  of  careful 
consideration,  but  also  of  practical  applica- 
tion: "It  is  earnestly  and  affectionately 
recommended,  that  ministers  and  elders 
watch  over  one  another  for  good,  to  help 
those  who  are  exercised  in  the  ministry  in 
the  right  line;  discouraging  forward  spirits 
that  run  into  words  without  life  and  power; 
advising  against  affectation  of  tones  and 
gestures,  and  everything  that  would  hurt 
their  service."  Here  a  clear  distinction  is 
made  between  a  ministry  in  "  life  and  power" 
and  one  in  which  "forward  spirits  run  into 
words."  The  matter  may  be  sound  and 
the  manner  faultless,  but  he  is  not  a  true 
minister  whose  ministry  "runs  into  words 
without  life  and  power."  Here  is  also  a 
very  pointed  intimation  that  "tones  and 
gestures,"  as  well  as  some  other  things,  may 
"hurt  the  service  of  a  minister.  No  more 
vital  mistake  could  be  made  by  a  minister 
than  to  allow  his  attention  to  be  so  occupied 
with  either  the  manner  or  matter  of  his 
communication  as  to  divert  him  from  his 
dependence  upon,  and  connection  with, 
Him  who  is  the  source — the  spring — of  all 
true  gospel  ministry;  yet  he  may  feel  war- 
ranted in  correcting  faults  in  his  delivery, 
as  he  is  made  conscious  of  them  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  min- 
isters for  many  years,  and  hence  whose 
manner  of  delivery  has  become  a  fixed  habit, 
may  not  expect  at  this  late  hour  greatly  to 
change  that  manner.  So  long  as  we  give 
evidence  that  our  ministry  is  in  a  measure 
of  "the  life  and  power,"  our  friends  may 
well  overlook  our  defects  of  manner,  and  be 
thankful  for  our  services.  Those  who  are 
young  in  years,  and  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, may  well  consider  whether  their 
service  is  hurt  by  tones  or  gestures,  which 
with  some  care  and  attention  might  be 
avoided. 

Above  all  other  things  let  us  recollect  that 


the  essential  to  true  ministry  and  ministers 
is  the  immediate  call  which  carries  with  it 
a  measure  of  authority — power — life —  unc- 
tion. 

Copied  for  "The  Friend." 

Defects  in  Delivery  of  Public  Ministry. 

BY  JAMES  BACKHOUSE. 


That  worthy  fore-Elder,  George  Fox, 
though  he  fully  recognized  the  necessity  of 
the  putting  forth  of  the  Spirit  in  regard  to 
Ministry,  often  gave  counsel  to  those  who 
had  received  a  testimony  from  the  Lord  as 
to  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  and,  in  this  way, 
I  believe  we  may  be  still  helpful  to  one  an- 
other, without  improperly  interfering  with 
the  gifts  and  exercises  one  of  another,  or 
attempting  to  limit  their  diversity. 

I  have  apprehended  that  some  who  have 
begun  well,  as  Ministers,  have  mistaken 
an  extension  of  expression  for  a  growth  in 
their  gifts.  We  were  reminded,  in  one  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
that  there  were  little  gifts  in  many  words, 
and  great  gifts  in  few  words. 

While  not  doubting  that  matter  for  ex- 
pression is  often  brought  before  the  mind 
of  the  party  whose  duty  it  is  to  utter  it,  in 
the  words  in  which  it  is  to  be  communicated, 
nor  by  any  means  wishing  to  interfere  with 
right  exercise  of  any  kind,  yet,  I  believe, 
that  generally  much  of  proper  delivery  de- 
pends upon  the  parties  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  calmness  with  which  the  voice 
is  preserved  in  a  natural  tone  is  valuable 
in  helping  to  keep  the  mind  to  the  anointing, 
under  which  ability  is  received  to  clothe 
the  exercise  in  words,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  gifts,  so  that  the  expression 
may  be  with  the  Spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also. 

While  gospel  ministry  does  not,  indeed, 
consist  in  attention  to  voice  and  manner,  but 
in  a  right  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
under  the  renewed  anointing,  voice  and 
manner  do  require  such  a  measure  of  atten- 
tion as  m^y  prevent  their  diverting  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  from  what  is  spoken. 

We  all  fail  in  the  life-lessons  which  our 
great  Teacher  sets  for  us.  The  hardest 
school  tasks  are  easily  mastered  in  compari- 
son with  the  lessons  of  patience,  sweet  tem- 
per, forgiveness,  unselfishness,  humility,  pur- 
ity, contentment.  Even  at  best  we  can  learn 
these  lessons  but  slowly;  and  though  but 
little  seems  to  come  from  our  yearnings  and 
strugglings  after  Christ's  likeness,  yet  God 
honors  the  yearning  and  the  striving,  and 
while  we  sit  in  the  shadows  of  weariness, 
disheartened  with  our  failures,  He  carries  on 
the  work  within  us,  and  with  his  own  hands 
produces  the  Divine  beauty  in  our  souls. — 
Miller. 
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The  following  selection  from  a  report 
of  a  Texas  school  superintendent  is  an  un- 
expected corroboration  of  the  claims  made 
by  those  who  solicit  funds  for  Negro  educa- 
tion. The  testimony  not  only  shows  what 
proper  education  can  do  for  the  children,  it 
makes  very  plain  also  what  a  great  demand 
there  is  for  more  competent  teachers. 

J.  H.  B. 

Results  in  Colored  Public  Schools. 
By  supt.  p.  w.  horn,  Houston,  texas. 
[A  chapter  from  his  last  report.] 

So  many  and  so  varied  opinions  are  held 
on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  negro, 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  have  clear  re- 
ports as  to  the  results  being  obtained  from  it. 
On  the  principle  that  the  best  way  to  judge 
the  quality  of  a  carload  of  apples  is  to  taste 
a  number  of  apples  selected  at  random  from 
the  car,  it  is  my  purpose  to  tell  some  four 
or  five  true  stories  of  the  work  done  in  our 
colored  schools,  and  let  you  judge  of  the 
schools  by  these  samples. 

First  Story.  This  is  the  story  of  Nico- 
demus:  Readers  of  our  local  papers  are 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Nicodemus — or 
used  to  be.  He  was  not  exactly  a  headliner, 
but  his  name  was  formerly  good  for  a  few 
inches  of  space  in  the  police  columns  almost 
any  day.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  years 
old  he  was  a  professional  jail-bird.  He 
was  a  petty  thief,  housebreaker,  and  general 
juvenile  offender.  Incidentally  he  didn't 
know  a  from  b.  He  was  too  young  to  send 
to  the  penitentiary,  and  too  bad  to  leave 
out  of  it.  Our  juvenile  court  law  had  gone 
just  far  enough  to  make  it  impossible  to 
do  anything  with  him.  He  had  been  arrested 
repeatedly,  jailed,  and  turned  loose  again. 
The  officers  were  hopefully  awaiting  the 
time  when  he  would  be  old  enough  to  send 
to  the  penitentiary. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  it 
came  about  one  day  that  the  teachers  of 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  School  became 
interested  in  Nicodemus.  They  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  go  to  school.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  once  tried  to  enter  one  of  our 
colored  schools,  and  had  been  refused  ad- 
mittance on  account  of  his  general  record 
as  an  undesirable.  They  told  him  that  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  would  be  glad  to 
take  him  and  to  keep  him,  so  long  as  he 
behaved  himself.  Nicodemus  decided  that 
the  experiment  might  be  worth  trying;  at 
any  rate,  he  didn't  see  how  it  could  make 
matters  much  worse  with  him.  The  result 
was  that  he  secured  a  primer  and  entered 
the  low  first  grade  along  with  the  little  tots 
who  were  just  starting  in.  They  knew  as 
much  as  he  did — about  books  at  any  rate. 

He  not  only  started,  but  he  stuck.  It 
caused  a  mild  sensation  among  colored 
circles  when  it  was  learned  that  Nicodemus 
had  been  in  school  a  month,  and  had  not 
burned  the  schoolhouse  down  or  stolen  it. 
The  man  for  whom  he  did  odd  jobs,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  was  given  a  place  to  sleep, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  the  change, 
and  to  comment  upon  it.  The  superintend- 
ent heard  of  it  and  began  to  take  a  little 
friendly  interest  in  Nicodemus.  He  sent 
word  that  when  the  boy  could  read  every 
lesson  in  the  book  he  would  give  him  another. 


That  book  was  soon  called  for,  and  was 
delivered,  with  the  word  that  when  this  was 
finished  there  would  be  another  one  sent. 
Soon  after,  the  superintendent  heard  him 
read  the  last  lesson  in  this  book,  and  gave 
him  another,  with  the  inscription:  "To  Nico- 
demus.   As  a  reward  for  good  conduct." 

This  inscription  seemed  to  please  Nicode- 
mus, though  the  idea  was  rather  a  novel 
one  to  him.  It  was  probably  about  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  told  that  his 
conduct  was  good.  He  spoke  of  these  books 
as  "  The  ones  the  boss  man  gave  me." 

When  Nicodemus  was  forced  on  account 
of  sickness  to  be  absent  a  day  from  school, 
he  anxiously  sent  word  as  to  the  cause,  lest 
his  teacher  might  think  he  had  gone  back 
to  his  old  ways.  In  one  year's  time  he  had 
been  transformed  from  an  incorrigible  .thief 
and  jail-bird  to  an  industrious,  hard-working 
negro  boy.  One  excellent  feature  is,  that 
he  is  not  proud  of  his  past  record.  He  has 
even  dug  up  another  name,  which  he  says 
is  his  right  one.  He  refuses  to  be  known 
any  longer  as  Nicodemus.  I  do  not  give 
his  new  name,  because  it  is  not  right  that 
he  should  be  embarrassed  by  his  past.  I 
predict  that  he  will  make  a  useful,  intelligent, 
industrious  man  of  his  race.  He  may  make 
another  Booker  T.  Washington  or  Black- 
shear.  If  our  colored  schools  can  work  such 
changes  with  boys  like  Nicodemus,  they  are 
worth  all  we  are  paying  for  them — and  more. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
money  the  state  would  have  paid  out  in 
trying  Nicodemus,  convicting  him,  sending 
him  to  the  penitentiary  and  keeping  him 
there  off  and  on  through  out  the  term  of  his 
natural  life,  would  pay  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  Booker  T.  Washington  School 
for  quite  a  time  to  come. 

Story  Two.  This  is  the  story  of  Lettie 
Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  it 
better  than  by  quoting  the  exact  words  of 
a  personal  letter  which  I  received  last  winter 
from  a  Houston  lady  of  culture  and  refine 
ment: 

"  I  think  that  as  superintendent  of  the 
Houston  schools  you  would  perhaps  be 
interested  if  I  were  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  I  have  noticed  about  Lettie  Smith, 
the  little  colored  girl  who  now  works  for  me 
as  nurse  and  house  girl.  She  is  a  pupil  of 
the  high  third  grade  at  Hollywood  school. 

"  My  attention  was  first  called  to  her 
school  work  by  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  she  spoke  of  her  teacher,  and  her 
childish  longing  for  school.  Next,  1  found 
her  recognizing  the  portraits  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  other  American  poets,  which 
she  saw  on  the  walls  of  our  library.  She 
would  tell  little  stories  of  their  childhood, 
which  she  said  she  had  read  at  school.  She 
noticed  some  raphia  mats  that  I  have,  and 
readily  told  how  and  of  what  they  are  made 
She  often  sings  little  patriotic  songs  to  the 
baby,  and  tries  to  teach  her  rhymes  and 
memory  gems.  She  usually  gets  good  grades 
on  her  report  cards,  and  she  says  she  can't 
bear  to  hear  children  'mouth'  over  their 
reading. 

"She  has  evidently  had  a  good,  earnest, 
sensible  teacher.  It  is  remarkable  to  me 
that  the  public  schools  are  doing  so  well  for 
the  colored  children — and  for  the  white 


children,  too,  for  that  matter.    I  thii 
that  Lettie  compares  at  least  fairly  well 
advancement  with  the  average  white  chi| 
of  her  age  and  grade." 

The  fact  that  an  educated  Houston  woma 
a  housekeeper,  and  the  wife  of  a  Houstoiji 
good  citizen,  thought  it  worth  while 
write  the  superintendent  this  letter,  speal 
well  not  only  for  her  own  kind-heartednti 
and  appreciation,  but  also  for  the  work  cjf 
colored  schools  are  doing. 

Story  Three.  This  is  a  very  short  story. 
One  day  a  Houston  lady  met  the  super  I- 
tendent  on  the  street,  and  said  to  him :  I 
want  to  speak  a  good  word  for  your  Langstp 
colored  school.  I  have  a  cook  who  has  bea 
trained  in  the  domestic  science  departmel 
of  that  school,  and  she  is  the  neatest,  milt 
cleanly,  most  economical  cook  I  have  e'r 
had,  and  also  one  of  the  best  cooks.  If  it 
Langston  can  train  up  some  more  like  hr, 
it  will  be  doing  a  wonderful  service,  not  oiy 
for  the  negroes,  but  also  for  the  white  peo  fb 
of  the  city." 

Story  Four.  This  also  will  be  told  oij 
in  briefest  outline.  It  is  about  one  of  <|r 
colored  teachers  who  told  me  that  she  !- 
pected  to  raise  one  hundred  dollars  to  h  p 
establish  some  form  of  industrial  work  t 
her  building.  The  climax  of  the  story  I 
that  after  continued  effort  she  raised  . 
She  did  so  by  a  number  of  concerts,  musi  tl 
entertainments,  etc.,  gotten  up  chiefly  wh 
the  help  of  the  children,  given  for  an  fc 
mittance  fee  of  ten  cents.  It  takes  qip 
a  time  to  raise  a  hundred  dollars  in  ten-c  ft  i 
sums,  but  this  negro  woman  accomplishec  t. 
It  must  have  been  a  case  of  Heaven  help  jg 
them  who  help  themselves.  She  remarl  d; 
to  me  last  year  that  if  the  schoolbo  |d 
would,  next  year,  give  her  enough  equipm  t 
to  teach  laundry  work,  she  would  be  g  jd; 
to  teach  it.  I  most  heartily  recomm  di 
that  the  equipment  be  provided. 

Such  stories  as  these  could  be  contin  id 
indefinitely.   I  could  tell  of  the  woman  >  fch 
teaches  Latin  in  the  colored  high  sch 
In  order  to  prepare  herself  better  for 
work,  some  years  ago  she  resigned  her  posit 
went  abroad,  and  used  the  little  mo 
she  had  saved  up  in  spending  a  year  in  R( 
and  studying.    How  many  white  teacl 
could  or  would  have  accomplished  this  U 

Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to 
picture.    Not  all  our  negro  teachers  ar<| 
intelligent  or  as  faithful  as  those  mention 
Some  of  them  hold  low  grade  certificaf 
and  are  not  deeply  interested  in  their  w< 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  all  of  high  gr; 
There  are  not  enough  of  this  kind  tola 
around. 

Even  the  best  of  them  work  under  rnarM. 
disadvantages.  For  instance,  the  att(i-? 
ance  of  children  is  always  low  on  Monpy-: 
and  Friday,  and  the  cases  of  tardim 
are  correspondingly  high.  Why?  Bec;|e, 
many  of  the  children  come  from  homes  wlfer 
the  washing  of  clothes  is  done  for  a  Iivp.\ 
The  children  go  after  the  clothes  on  Monciii1 
and  frequently  take  them  back  on  Fri<f. 
When  they  go  for  the  clothes  on  Mon<||r 
the  white  family  is  frequently  at  breakli. 
The  lady  tells  the  negro  children  to  ^ 
till  she  can  gather  up  the  clothes, 
takes  her  time,  and  when  the  clothes 
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gathered  up,  it  is  too  late  for  the  negroes 
to  get  to  school  on  time,  even  if  at  all,  that 
day.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  our 
good  women  who  take  an  active  interest  in 
missionary  work  for  the  education  and 
Christianization  of  the  heathen  in  foreign 
lands,  are,  by  a  little  thoughtlessness  on 
their  part,  standing  in  the  way  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  little  black  children  at  home, 
who  perhaps  need  it  quite  as  much. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  our  negro 
teachers,  working  under  many  very  adverse 
:ircumstances,  are  doing  faithful,  earnest 
work,  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  help 
their  race,  and  are  reaching  results  that  are 
abundantly  worth  all  that  is  paid  for  their 
schools. 

Our  industrial  work  ought  to  be  extended 
among  our  colored  schools.  All  the  girls 
aught  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
;ooking,  plain  sewing,  and  laundry  work. 
\11  the  boys  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  some  form  of  useful  hand  work. — 
Journal  of  Education. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Seat  of  Religious  Authority. 

The  book  of  Hebrews  teaches  that  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  "  Son  of  God,"  is  to  occupy  a 
throne  "for  ever  and  ever,"  with  a  sceptre 
)f  righteousness  as  the  ensign  of  his  king- 
dom. 

By  this  inspired  comment  on  the  system 
rf  Moses,  this  throne  and  government  was 
ihown  to  Moses  as  a  "pattern,"  or  archety- 
Dal  form  of  what  a  Divine  government  was 
o  be. 

This  spiritual  or  ideal  government  was 
he  form,  or  invisible  essence,  from  which 
>y  Divine  direction  all  the  typical  system 
>f  the  law  was  formed.  It  was  also  a  fore- 
:ast  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  for  all  its 
ypes  represent  the  government  of  Christ, 
is  the  end  of  its  symbolism. 

In  a  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Messiah 
nore  than  six  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
saiah  presents  this  government  as  stead- 
astly  established  in  the  great  personality  of 
Christ.  Founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
throne  of  David,"  Christ  was  to  reign  over 
his  government  to  "order  it,"  with  an 
uthority  that  would  go  on  growing  for- 
ver. 

The  law  of  Moses  unites  the  civil  element 
nth  the  religious.  These  elements  were 
hus  joined  together  in  order  to  organize  the 
sraelites  into  a  symbol  nation  with  a  sym- 
bol government,  representing  by  its  types 
f  spiritual  things  the  seat  of  authority  in  a 
eal  spiritual  government. 
When  the  first  statement  of  the  law  was 
iven,  it  was  given  from  the  midst  of  the 
lost  dreadful  prodigies  ever  seen  on  earth, 
he  whole  of  Mount  Sinai  "  smoked  to  the 
eart  of  heaven,"  because  Jehovah  de- 
:ended  upon  it  in  fire,  "and  the  smoke  of 
:  was  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,"  and  the 
'hole  mount  quaked  greatly.  On  the  top 
f  the  mountain  was  a  thick  cloud  of  black- 
ess  and  darkness,  and  thunders  and  light- 
ings." The  law  was  spoken  by  the  voice  of 
ehovah  out  of  the  midst  of  this  marvel- 
us  phenomenon.  Yet  it  was  of  no  force 
ad  inoperative  until  all  its  words  had  been 
ritten  by  Moses,  the  people  sanctified,  an 


altar  builded,  sacrifice  offered  and  the  cove- 
nant dedicated  by  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
on  the  book  and  all  the  people. 

When  the  covenant  was  thus  dedicated, 
the  cloud  covered  the  mount,  and  the  glory 
of  Jehovah  abode  on  Mount  Sinai,  as  Moses 
waited  for  six  days.  On  the  seventh  day 
Jehovah  called  Moses  up  into  the  Mount. 
There  on  the  Mount  Jehovah  said  to  Moses, 
"Take  an  offering  of  every  man  whose  heart 
made  him  willing  and  make  a  sanctuary 
that  I  may  dwell  with  them.  Make  it  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  that 
I  show  thee."  This  sanctuary  was  an  ark 
or  receptacle  in  which  was  preserved  the  two 
tables  given  to  Moses.  It  was  inlaid  and 
overlaid  with  gold.  It  had  a  golden  mercy- 
seat  or  propitiatory  over  it.  And  it  was 
overshadowed  by  the  golden  wings  of  two 
golden  cherubim  that  stood  in  reverent  atti- 
tude facing  each  other  over  the  mercy-seat. 

This  golden  sanctuary  was  the  Seat  of 
Divine  authority  in  the  government  of  Israel. 
It  is  often  called  Jehovah's  dwelling-place, 
for  there  He  dwelt  and  communed  with  his 
chosen  people.  "The  Angel  of  his  Presence" 
was  so  near  and  so  real  in  this  sanctuary  that 
in  the  beautiful  words  of  Isaiah :  "  In  all  their 
afflictions  He  was  afflicted  and  He  saved 
them,  and  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  He 
redeemed  them,  and  He  bear  them  and  car- 
ried them  all  the  days  of  old." 

From  Moses  to  Samuel  the  nation  of 
Israel  was  governed  as  a  Theocracy  with 
Jehovah  as  their  king.  The  authority  of  this 
government  emanated  from  the  sublime 
Presence  in  this  sanctuary  of  the  mercy-seat. 
It  is  often  repeated  that  "Jehovah  was  en- 
throned between  the  cherubim,"  and  that 
"Jehovah  put  his  name  there."  The  com- 
mand to  Moses  was:  "Thou  shalt  put  the 
mercy-seat  above  the  ark  and  there  I  will 
commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy- 
seat,  from  between  the  cherubim  of  all 
things  I  give  thee  in  command  unto  the 
children  of  Israel." 

By  the  direction  given  Moses  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Joshua,  as  his  successor  in  the  leader- 
ship of  Israel,  the  authority  of  this  great 
Oracle  of  the  sanctuary  is  made  complete 
and  universal.  Jehovah  said  to  Moses, 
"Take  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  in  whom  is 
the  spirit,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  before  the  congregation,  and 
give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight,  that  all  the 
congregation  may  obey  him;  and  he  shall 
stand  before  Eleazar  who  shall  inquire  for 
him  by  the  judgment  of  the  Urim  before 
Jehovah;  at  his  word  shall  they  go  out,  and 
at  his  word  shall  they  come  in,  both  he  and 
all  the  children  of  Israel."  (Num.  xxvii:  21.) 

The  glory  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
sanctuary  was  the  glory  of  Jehovah  in  the 
cloudy  pillar  that  led  Israel  for  forty  years, 
in  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 
The  authority  of  this  Presence  in  the  cloud 
was  so  supreme  for  the  nation  of  Israel, 
that  so  long  as  the  cloud  rested  on  the  taber- 
nacle they  journeyed  not.  If  it  was  a  day 
or  a  month  or  a  year,  they  remained  in 
camp  till  it  was  taken  up  and  went  before 
them.  Like  the  teaching  of  Jesus, — "  He  put- 
teth  forth  his  own  sheep  and  goeth  before 
them" — the  initiative  in  every  movement 
in  a  Divine  government  is  from  God. 


When  the  tabernacle  was  finished  and 
dedicated  for  service,  Jehovah  appeared  in 
the  cloud  over  the  mercy-seat;  and  the 
whole  tabernacle  was  so  covered  by  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  that  Moses  was  not  able 
to  enter  the  tabernacle  because  of  the  glory 
that  abode  thereon. 

By  this  union  of  the  glory  of  the  cloud 
with  the  glory  of  the  sanctuary  the  taber- 
nacle became  the  place  of  worship  for  all 
Israel.  On  the  theisticor  Divine  side  Jeho- 
vah retained  the  supreme  authority  in  his 
own  hand.  By  this  typical  government, 
the  great  lesson  is  taught  that  in  a  spiritual 
kingdom  the  authority  of  the  Spirit  should  be 
universal  and  supreme. 

On  the  human  side  there  is  required  a 
right  preparation  for  participation  in  this 
typical  government.  This  preparation  is 
found  in  the  garments  and  clothing  of  the 
Priesthood.  The  ephod,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  the  breast-plate  of  judgment,  are  the 
appointed  means  through  which  the  Pres- 
ence and  glory  of  the  mercy-seat  is  ap- 
proached and  oracular  answers  received. 
At  this  place  the  human  touches  the  Divine, 
and  the  Divine  will  is  made  known  to  the 
human.  By  the  authority  of  these  mes- 
sages God  reigned  over  Israel  so  long  as, 
in  obedience,  they  kept  their  covenant  with 
him.  By  the  grandeur  of  this  symbolism, 
with  its  method  of  appoach  to  God,  with  its 
right  to  receive  the  Divine  guidance,  with 
its  seat  of  authority  on  the  mercy-seat,  the 
Urim  and  the  ephod,  on  the  human  side, 
stand  on  an  equality  with  the  cherubim  and 
the  mercy-seat  on  the  Divine  side. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  fact 
in  religious  history,  that  in  all  the  long  period 
of  over  six  hundred  years  from  Moses  to 
Samuel,  the  seat  of  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel  was  not  in  any  man  or  book, 
but  on  the  mercy-seat.  By  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  in  the  Urim  and  the  cherubim, 
God  led  Israel  until  they  rejected  his  au- 
thority as  their  king,  and  demanded  a  king 
like  other  nations. 

Near  the  end  of  his  life,  by  command  of 
Jehovah,  Moses  inserts  directions  in  Deu- 
teronomy for  the  guidance  of  prophets,  and 
how  to  test  the  true  and  false  prophet. 
This  prophetic  element  of  authority,  so 
planted  in  the  law  of  Moses,  lay  almost 
dormant  in  Israel  until  the  time  of  Samuel. 
After  which  time  its  authority  supplanted 
the  authority  of  the  sanctuary.  Because 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Gospel  element  of 
authority  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  history 
of  this  change  from  the  mercy-seat  to  the 
authority  of  the  prophetic  spirit — from  the 
ceremonial  to  the  spiritual — is  of  great  value 
in  the  study  of  spiritual  authority  in  the 
Gospel. 

The  authority  of  prophecy  as  a  Divine 
element  in  Jehovah's  mode  of  government 
was  introduced  and  guaranteed  by  the  same 
"glory  of  the  cloud"  that  witnessed  for  the 
authority  of  the  sanctuary.  Yet  it  is  a 
strange  fact  in  the  history  of  the  prophetic 
Spirit  that  from  Moses  to  Samuel — six  hun- 
dred years — the  name  of  no  man  is  given  as 
a  prophet  in  Israel.  The  only  prophet  of 
this  period,  except  two  women,  Deborah 
and  Hannah,  is  Balaam,  a  heathen  or  Gen- 
tile prophet  of  Mesopotamia.  When  Israel 
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camped  in  the  "plains  of  Moab,"  near  the 
end  of  their  journey  to  Canaan,  Balaam  came 
to  curse  Israel,  at  the  request  of  Balak  the 
king  of  Moab.  The  facts  that  he  was  not 
an  Israelite,  and  that  three  entire  chapters 
are  given  to  it,  make  this  whole  episode  of 
unusual  interest.  No  doubt,  in  the  Divine 
mind,  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  this 
account  of  Balaam  is  equal  to  the  space 
given  it.  If  so,  Jehovah  must  have  placed 
an  exceedingly  high  value  on  it,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  recorded  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  As  an  authority,  it  must  equal 
the  law  and  was  put  into  it  to  illustrate  it, 
and  make  prominent  some  great  truth.  No- 
where else  in  holy  Scripture  is  to  be  found 
so  clear  a  statement  of  the  true  ground  and 
right  authority  for  prophetic  service  in  the 
ministry. 

When  Balak  became  angry  because  Ba- 
laam blest  instead  of  cursed  Israel,  Balaam 
states  his  prophetic  authority  as  follows: 
"  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of 
silver  and  gold  I  can  not  go  beyond  the  word 
of  Jehovah  to  do  either  good  or  bad,  less  or 
more,  of  my  own  mind."  "What  Jehovah 
speaketh  that  will  1  speak."  Divine  mes- 
sages cannot  be  bought  with  money  or 
made  by  the  unaided  mind.  They  must 
come  as  Jehovah  speaks  to  his  prophets. 
Affirming  the  principle  of  man's  disability 
and  lack  of  power,  and  the  necessity  for 
Divine  power,  at  least  six  times,  Balaam 
was  so  faithful  to  this  principle  that  Jehovah 
put  his  prophetic  spirit  on  him,  so  that,  as 
a  prophet,  he  spoke  four  canticles,  found  in 
Numbers  23  and  24,  as  a  part  of  the  Law  of 
Moses.  On  the  other  hand,  Balaam,  with 
his  human  weakness,  was  so  anxious  for 
what  Peter  calls  "  the  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness"— the  reward  of  Balak — that  he  lost  his 
discernment,  and  was  near  losing  his  life. 
The  lesson  on  this  side  of  Balaam's  strange 
character  seems  to  be  that  when  even  a 
prophet  attempts  or  desires  to  put  his  mes- 
sage on  the  basis  of  pay  or  reward,  he  will  so 
lose  his  discernment  that  he  will  have  no  more 
spiritual  insight  than  an  ordinary  animal. 

The  songs  of  Miriam  and  Deborah,  and 
Hannah's  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  with  two 
short  messages  by  nameless  prophets,  con- 
stitute the  history  of  the  prophetic  element 
of  authority  in  the  period  of  the  judges. 
When  the  authority  of  the  sanctuary  was 
rejected  by  the  demand  for  a  human  king, 
the  authority  of  prophecy  became  the  con- 
troling  element  in  the  government  of  Israel. 
David  says:  "They  sought  not  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul."  From  this  time  onward 
to  Malachi  the  will  of  God  was  made  known 
to  kings  and  people  in  Israel  by  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy. 

Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges,  and  the 
first  of  the  great  prophets,  symbolizes  in  his 
office,  as  a  prophet,  the  authority  of  the 
prophetic  Spirit  in  the  church,  or  kingdom 
of  Christ.  By  command  of  Jesus,  his 
apostles  were  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until 
they  received  power  from- the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  necessity  of  waiting  for  Divine  author- 
ity, which  was  so  often  stated  in  the  case  of 
Balaam,  occurs  with  disastrous  results  to 
Saul,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  To 
express  in  most  striking  symbol  the  need  of 
obedience  and  of  Divine  authority  in  re- 
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ligious  service,  Samuel  told  Saul  to  go  down 
to  Gilgal,  and  there  tarry  a  set  time  of  seven 
days  till  "  I  come  to  thee  to  offer  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices."  When  Samuel 
delayed  his  coming,  Saul  became  impatient 
and  made  his  own  offering  before  Samuel 
came.  When  Samuel,  the  representative 
of  religious  authority,  reached  Gilgal  and 
told  Saul  he  had  acted  foolishly,  his  excuse 
was,  "The  people  were  scattering  from  me, 
and  I  forced  myself  and  offered  the  burnt 
offering."  In  this  excuse  Saul  voices  the 
condition  of  mind  of  such  as  have  no  faith 
in  the  authority  or  reality  of  prophetic 
guidance,  down  to  our  own  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  Saul's  career,  he  was 
so  filled  with  the  prophetic  spirit  that  he 
prophesied.  But  for  this  act  of  presumption, 
in  not  waiting  for  the  representative  that 
symbolized  the  Divine  authority,  Saul  lost 
his  kingdom  and  his  life,  for  the  Scripture 
says,  "Saul  died  for  his  trespass,  for  God 
slew  him."  From  his  disobedience  at  Gilgal 
Saul  drifted  further  away  from  the  Divine 
guidance,  until  at  last  he  went  so  low  that 
he  consulted  the  witch  of  Endor,  because 
Jehovah  no  more  answered  him  by  dreams 
or  by  Urim  or  by  prophet. 

Of  the  things  spoken  by  holy  men,  or 
written  aforetime  for  our  learning,  nothing 
appears  more  significant  of  fatal  results  in 
modern  methods  of  authority  in  church 
government  than  this  history  of  Saul's  apos- 
tasy from  the  prophetic  authority.  To  force 
one's  self  to  do  Divine  service  without 
Divine  guidance  or  authority  leads  into 
spiritual  blindness  and  death,  and  the  loss 
of  our  sense  of  right  authority  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  within  us. 

From  Hebrews  and  Isaiah  the  Gospel 
authority  was  shown  to  be  in  the  "  throne  of 
David."  To  so  apply  this  authority  of 
David,  as  a  type  of  Christ's  kingdom,  David 
makes  himself  a  type  of  Christ  On  the  day 
David  was  anointed  by  Samuel  to  be  king  in 
placeof  Saul,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  from  Jeho- 
vah came  "  Mightily  upon  him,"  from  that 
day  onward.  By  this  Spirit,  as  it  spake  in 
David,  the  reign  of  David  was  ordered  by 
Jehovah.  By  this  authority  David  was  king 
and  priest  and  prophet.  As  king,  he  was  an- 
ointed, as  a  prophet  he  had  the  spirit,  and  as 
a  priest  he  ate  the  shewbread,  wore  an  ephod, 
made  sacrifice,  enquired  of  God  and  was  an- 
swered by  fire.  Through  the  authority  thus 
bestowed  upon  him,  he  directed  and  ordered 
all  the  religious  institutions  of  his  kingdom. 

David  was  no  doubt  aware  that  it  was 
Saul's  impatience  in  not  waiting  the  "set 
time"  for  Samuel,  that  brought  his  calamity 
upon  him.  This  disaster  and  its  cause  made 
a  profound  impression  on  David.  He  says 
there  were  some  that  "waited  not  for  his 
counsel."  For  himself  he  says,  "For  thee 
do  I  wait  all  the  day,"  "My  soul  waiteth 
in  silence  for  God  only,"  "  My  soul  waiteth 
for  the  Lord  more  than  watchmen  for  the 
morning,"  "  Be  still  before  Jehovah  and 
wait  patiently  for  him,"  "The  eye  of  Jeho- 
vah is  upon  them  that  wait  for  Him."  "Be 
silent  before  God,  for  my  expectation  is 
from  him."  That  he  may  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  David 
prays  to  Jehovah  to  uphold  him  by  his 
Spirit,  and  not  to  take  his  spirit  from  him. 
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To  have  the  support  of  the  prophej 
spirit  as  the  basis  of  authority  in  his  kin  i 
dom,  David  retained  the  prophets  Gad  ai  I 
Nathan  among  his  counsellors.     But  t ! 
most  instructive  fact  in  his  order  of  arran§ » 
ment  is  that  he  placed  three  prophe 
Asaph,  Heman  and  Jeduthan  over  the  si? 
vice  of  music  and  song.  And  it  is  said  thi* 
and  their  sons  prophesied  with  thanks  a 
praise  and  instruments.   The  necessity  11 
inspirations  in  this  typical  praise  service 
song  puts  it  under  the  prophetic  Spirit,  a 
gives  it  a  spiritual  basis  far  in  advance 
the  song  service  in  the  churches  of  model 
times.   In  most  of  the  church  music  of  tl 
present  day  there  is  no  claim  of  any  I 
spiration  in  the  choice  or  conduct  of  tl 
song  service. 

The  necessity  that  those  who  move  I 
Divine  direction  of  the  Spirit  should  r| 
only  have  authority  to  go,  but  also  wi  t 
to  go,  is  shown  by  the  incident  where  Dail 
had  a  message  to  go  against  the  Philistiil 
but  was  told  by  Jehovah  not  to  go  till  I 
heard  "  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulbeii 
trees." 

Another  incident  in  this  typical  histcl 
of  David  shows  the  need  of  a  message  befift 
we  run  in  the  Lord's  service.  Joab  null 
choice  of  a  Cushite  Gentile,  and  sent  himi 
David  with  tidings  of  the  death  of  Absalcl 
After  he  had  gone,  Ahimeaz,  the  son  of  1 1 
high  priest,  was  so  insistent  with  his  requw 
to  run,  that  he  was  told  to  run.  He  outm 
the  Cushite  and  falsely  reported  all  was  w| 
and,  being  questioned  about  Absalom,  I 
plied  "  I  saw  a  great  tumult  but  I  did  il 
know  what  it  was."  When  the  cho:E 
messenger,  with  both  tidings  and  author  y 
delivered  his  tender  message,  "That  all  1 
king's  enemies  might  be  as  that  young  n!n 
is,"  David  was  much  moved  and  went  jp 
over  the  gate  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  lesson  of  this  ancient  type  in  Dav;  's 
kingdom  illustrates  a  great  spiritual  tnl 
in  the  government  of  Christ  which  our  til 
needs.  That  is  that  a  man  with  no  authoii 
for  his  service  may  outrun  a  true  messenjl 
with  a  message.  Such  may  run  with  noth  g 
but  a  great  tumult  in  their  own  thoughts,  wll 
they  are  as  ignorant  as  Ahimeaz  as  to  whaB 
is.  In  this  condition  they  miss  the  tril 
and  report  "all  well"  when  Absalom! 
really  slain.  It  also  shows  that  in  that  m 
off  time  a  Gentile  with  a  message  co  I 
move  a  Jewish  king  more  touchingly  tl  I 
a  son  of  a  high  priest  without  a  message.  I 

When  the  conduct  of  Solomon  in  h  | 
life  so  alienated  the  people,  and  so  offem  B 
God,  that  he  sent  the  ten  tribes  away  fr|i 
Solomon's  successor,  they  were  shut  I 
from  the  temple  worship  at  Jerusal m 
Having  no  place  for  the  worship  of  Jehov m 
they  at  once  fell  away  into  idolatry,  frm 
which  they  never  reformed.    To  prevjfc 
the  influence  of  the  sanctuary  worslB 
Jeroboam  taught  Israel  to  sin  by  his  <  w 
worship,  Baal  worship,  and  by  a  priesthlit 
of  his  own  appointment.    As  the  pec  6 
could  not  enquire  of  God  by  Urim  or  w 
sanctuary,  the  prophetic  spirit  had  a  rrg 
wonderful  development,  and  became  H 
sole  means  through  which  Jehovah  m  je 
known  his  will  to  Israel.    During  the  i» 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  divisrt 
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o  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  many 
irophets  were  sent  to  prophecy  in  Israel, 
fhey  came  from  almost  every  tribe  of  Israel, 
nd  two  of  them  seem  to  have  been  Gentiles, 
ieven,  and  probably  nine,  of  those  whose 
/ritings  are  in  the  Bible  prophesied  to 
srael.  Besides  these  prophetic  writers,  there 
/ere  many  prophets  who  prophesied  in 
srael  during  this  period.  Those  given  in  the 
iible  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  are 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  Hosai  and  Hanani,  Jehu 
nd  Jehazel,  Iddo  and  Oded,  Ahijah  and 
Hiezer,  Azariah  and  Shemaniah,  Micaiah 
nd  four  nameless  prophets;  and  two  pro- 
■hetesses,  Huldah  and  the  wife  of  Isaiah; — 
wenty-nine  in  all.  If,  to  this  list  of  prophets, 
it  add  the  one  hundred  saved  by  Obadiah, 
nd  the  companies  of  fifty  "sons  of  proph- 
ts"  at  Jericho  and  Bethel  in  the  time  of 
Elisha,  it  gives  more  than  two  hundred 
rophets  in  Israel  during  this  period  in 
srael. 

From  the  captivity  of  Israel  to  the  re- 
urn  of  Judah  from  Babylon  the  four  great 
iible  prophets  and  six  minor  prophets  in 
udah,  the  long  list  of  prophets  closes  with 
flalachi,  after  whom  the  "  Sun  went  down  on 
he  prophets"  till  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel  day. 

As  Jesus  fulfils  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
he  authority  of  the  sanctuary  becomes  the 
uthority  of  a  universal  Priesthood.  And 
s  he  fulfils  the  wish  of  Moses,  the  promise 
f  Joel,  and  the  privilege  of  Peter  on  the 
ay  of  Pentecost,  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
hetic  Spirit  becomes  the  authority  of  a 
niversal  Prophethood  under  the  spiritual 
:ign  of  the  Messiah. 

C.  W.  Harvey. 
Wichita,  Third  Month  16, 1911. 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

Worship. 

CHARLES  N.  BROWN. 

The  article  in  The  Friend  of  Second 
lonth  1 6th  by  Henry  Joel  Cadbury,  en- 
tled  "How  Do  We  Worship"?  was  read 
ith  much  interest;  and  I  felt  that  it  would 
;  right  for  me  to  express  some  thoughts 
id  give  some  of  my  own  experience  on 
lis  very  interesting  and  important  subject. 
There  are  some  things  that  must  come  in 
ir  experience  before  we  can  enter  into  or 
:rform  worship.    The  Apostle  says  that 
e  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  is 
it  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
n  be;  so  people  cannot  worship  in  that 
ndition,  there  must  be  a  change,  call  that 
ange  by  what  ever  name  we  will.  Christ 
lis  it  the  new  birth,  and  the  Apostles  call 
a  resurrection,  a  translation,  a  change 
)m  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace, 
d  also  justification,  and  sanctification. 
The  word  most  generally  used  to  convey 
is  idea  is  the  word  converted,  which  means 
anged.    Today  we  are  under  the  covenant 
Grace,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  High 
iest,  made,  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal 
mmandment,  but  by  the  power  of  an  end- 
s  life. 

Under  this  covenant  of  Grace  the  ark  of 
s  covenant,  (prefigured  by  the  Ark  of 
i  Covenant  under  the  law)  is  in  our  hearts, 
Jeremiah  teaches  it  in  the  31st  Chapter, 
i  from  the  31st  to  35th  verses.    He  says 


the  Lord  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel;  and  with  the  house  of  Judah. 
In  this  new  covenant  he  would  put  his  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts. 

The  Ark  under  the  old  covenant  contained 
the  law;  the  Ark  under  the  new  covenant 
contains  the  law.  Where  the  Ark  was  under 
the  old  covenant,  there  God  put  his  name 
and  also  the  Mercy  Seat,  and  that  was  the 
place  of  revelation  and  of  communion  be- 
tween God  and  the  children  of  Israel:  under 
the  new  covenant  of  Grace  God  has  put  his 
name  and  also  the  Mercy  Seat  where  the 
Ark  is,  and  there  he  holds  communion  with 
all.  Where  the  law  is  written  in  this  new 
covenant  is  where  everyone  feels  that  unseen 
power,  in  restraint  or  constraint.  It  is 
the  place  where  we  feel  conviction  for  sin, 
the  place  where  we  feel  the  condemnation 
for  sin  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  also  the  place 
where  the  judgments  of  God  are  made 
manifest.  At  this  same  place  the  work  of 
repentance  begins,  and  a  Godly  sorrow  is 
felt  because  of  our  sins.  When  this  Godly 
sorrow  for  sin,  this  repentance  has  had  its 
perfect  work,  and  God  for  Christ's  sake  has 
pardoned  or  forgiven  our  sins,  at  this  same 
place  we  feel  the  joy  when  the  sins  are  gone, 
and  the  feeling  of  joy  takes  the  place  of  the 
feeling  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  Then 
the  glad  song  that  the  company  of  angels 
sang  to  the  shepherds,  on  that  glad  morning 
when  Jesus  came  to  this  world,  will  be  the 
song  of  our  hearts — "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men." 

The  writer  says  "  I  wish  some  answer  could 
be  given  to  these  young  Friends."  If  any 
young  Friend  knows  of  passing  through 
these  experiences  that  I  have  been  talking 
about,  then  he  has  come  to  the  place  where 
he  is  in  a  condition  to  worship  God,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  At  the  same  place  where 
all  these  experiences  have  been  wrought 
out  in  us  is  the  place  of  worship,  the  worship 
that  Christ  talked  to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
about  as  he  rested  at  Jacob's  well.  He 
said  to  her,  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshipers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  Some  com- 
mentators say  this  text  should  read  "The 
hour  cometh  and  now  is  when  the  true  wor- 
shipers shall  worship  the  Father  by  spirit- 
ual insight." 

As  worship  is  an  individual  act,  each 
worshiper  must  turn  his  mind  to  that  place 
within  where  God  has  manifested  himself 
to  him,  and  do  as  the  Psalmist  says — "  My 
soul  wait  thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  ex- 
pectation is  from  Him."  As  we  thus  wait 
in  that  Holy  silence,  God  will  reveal  himself 
unto  us  in  the  breaking  of  that  spiritual 
bread;  and  as  we  partake  of  it,  it  will  renew 
the  inner  man  so  that  we  feel  satisfied  in 
spirit.  Jesus  said  "Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled;"  and  his  promises  are 
yea  and  amen  forever. 

The  spiritual  worship  of  God  is  something 
more  than  an  idea  or  a  notion;  it  is  the  act 
by  which  we  come  into  real  and  personal 
contact  with  the  infinite  God  and  feel  His 
living  presence  and  power  in  us.  There  is 
nothing  mystical  about  it,  it  is  a  real  living, 


personal,  spiritual,  experience.  When  we 
assemble  ourselves  for  worship  we  will  have 
different  experiences  at  different  times; 
sometimes  when  we  go  into  our  meetings 
for  worship,  there  seems  to  be  no  special 
effort  needed  on  our  part  to  enter  into  the 
act  of  worship,  for  our  whole  being  seems 
to  be  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  worship, 
and  we  turn  our  minds  to  the  waiting  place 
and  enter  into  communion  with  God  at  once. 
At  other  times  it  seems  as  though  we  have 
to  make  an  effort  to  gather  our  minds  from 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  and 
turn  them  to  the  waiting-place  to  feel  after 
God  and  find  Him.  So,  wrestling  soul,  be 
thou  not  discouraged,  for  God  has  "not 
said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain." 

When  we  have  gathered  in  our  meetings 
for  worship  and  have  turned  our  minds  to 
the  waiting  place,  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  has  been  pleased  to  baptize  the 
meeting  with  his  presence  and  power,  so 
that  we  were  made  sensible  that  our  brethren 
and  sisters  were  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
bread  and  water  of  eternal  life;  and  that  we 
were  all  baptized  into  the  one  body  by  the 
one  Spirit;  and  that  the  oil  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  flowed  from 
vessel  to  vessel;  and  as  George  Fox  used  to 
express  it,  "Truth  reigned  over  all."  We 
can  but  acknowledge  that  worship  like  this 
is  something  real,  something  that  can  be 
felt;  and  we  can  say  like  the  Apostles  on  the 
Mount  of  transfiguration,  "It  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here,"  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has 
been  revealed  to  us. 

Let  me  speak  of  worship  from  a  little 
different  standpoint.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  New  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  made  the  High  Priest  of 
this  covenant;  not  by  the  law  of  a  carnal 
commandment  but  by  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life.  And  being  made  a  High  Priest, 
it  is  of  necessity  that  this  Priest  have  some- 
what also  to  offer;  so  He  offered  Himself 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  as  the  one  sat- 
isfactory sacrifice  for  sin,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  all  through  his  blood. 

When  we  have  passed  through  this  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  us  (called  conversion),  so 
that  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all 
things  are  become  new  and  all  things  of 
God,  we  then  come  into  the  Priesthood  of 
believers;  made  a  Priest,  not  after  the  law 
of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  by  a  measure 
of  the  same  endless  life  that  made  Jesus  Our 
High  Priest.  When  thus  made  a  Priest, 
we  also  of  necessity  must  have  somewhat 
to  offer;  and  so,  through  a  measure  of  the 
same  eternal  Spirit,  we  offer  our  bodies,  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service.  As 
the  sacrifices  under  the  covenant  of  the  law 
were  said  to  be  a  sweet  smelling  savor  unto 
the  Lord,  so  will  this  living  sacrifice  under 
the  covenant  of  Grace  be.  When  the 
gathered  worshipers  in  a  meeting  make  this 
kind  of  sacrifices,  God  will  open  the  windows 
of  heaven  and  pour  out  of  his  Spirit  and 
power,  and  so  baptize  the  assembled  wor- 
shipers that  they  can  exclaim,  like  the  Psalm- 
ist of  old,  "My  cup  runneth  over.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  forever." 
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This  place  in  us  where  we  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  the  place  of  revela- 
tion— that  revelation  that  Christ  told  Peter 
He  would  build  his  church  upon,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it. 
It  was  at  this  place  of  revelation  that  Paul 
told  the  church  at  Galatia  that  he  was  taught 
the  gospel  that  he  preached  unto  them. 

As  any  come  to  this  waiting  place  in 
themselves  to  worship  God,  they  come  to 
the  place  of  the  revelation  of  the  life  of  Christ 
and  as  they  wait  and  abide  in  this  revela- 
tion of  the  life,  if  Christ,  who  is  the  Life  and 
the  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church, 
baptizes  any  of  the  waiting  worshipers  with 
his  power,  and  gives  them  a  message  to 
communicate  to  those  assembled,  it  becomes 
a  living  gospel  ministry,  because  it  comes 
from  the  living  Christ  through  a  baptized 
and  living  instrument  of  His. 

Speaking  of  these  young  Friends  the 
writer  says  they  do  not  want  to  be  referred 
to  Barclay,  or  any  of  the  poets,  or  even  the 
Bible  itself.  They  want  explained  in  simple 
terms  what  some  Friend  has  found  to  be  a 
helpful  way  of  silent  worship.  I  have  not 
written  from  theory  or  any  tradition,  but 
from  actual  personal  experience,  as  I  have 
found  it  myself,  revealed  to  me  and  wrought 
out  in  me,  as  1  most  surely  believe,  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  The  power  that  saves 
people  is  a  power  in  them,  but  not  of  them; 
and  all  any  person  can  do  to  help  anyone 
else  to  get  salvation  is  to  encourage  them 
to  surrender  themselves  to  this  inward 
power  and  co-operate  with  it,  until  they  can 
feel  that  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  has  made  them  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  True  spiritual  worship  will 
be  the  result  of  such  an  experience,  whether 
it  be  in  silent  communion  with  the  Father 
or  in  vocal  exercises  of  testimony,  prayer, 
or  praise. 

Against  Whisky. — The  great  London 
physican,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  says  of  whisky: 
"  I  am  speaking  solemnly  and  carefully  in 
the  presence  of  truth,  and  1  tell  you  that  I  am 
considerably  within  the  mark  when  I  say  to 
you  that,  going  the  round  of  my  hospital- 
wards  to-day,  seven  out  of  every  ten  owed 
their  ill  health  to  alcohol." 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "The  liquor  traffic 
is  a  cancer  in  society,  eating  out  the  vitals 
and  threatening  destruction,  and  all  attempts 
to' regulate  it  will  not  only  prove  abortive, 
but  will  aggravate  the  evil.  There  must  be 
no  more  attempts  to  regulate  the  cancer. 
It  must  be  eradicated;  not  a  root  must  be 
left  behind;  for,  until  this  is  done,  all  classes 
must  continue  in  danger  of  becoming  vic- 
tims of  strong  drink." 

Said  Phillips  Brooks:  "  If  we  should  sweep 
intemperance  out  of  our  country,  there  would 
be  hardly  poverty  enough  left  to  give  healthy 
exercise  to  our  charitable  impulses." 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  says:  "  1  have  looked  into 
a  thousand  homes  of  the  working  people  of 
Europe;  1  do  not  know  how  many  in  this 
country.  In  every  case,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  drunkenness  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  misery,  and  not  the  industrial  system 
or  the  industrial  surroundings  of  the  men  and 
their  families." — Advance. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


MY  KINGDOM. 
A  little  kingdom  I  possess, 

Where  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell, 
And  very  hard  I  find  the  task 

Of  governing  it  well; 
For  passion  tempts  and  troubles  me, 

A  wayward  will  misleads, 
And  selfishness  its  shadow  casts 

On  all  my  words  and  deeds. 

How  can  I  learn  to  rule  myself, 

To  be  the  child  I  should, 
Honest  and  brave,  nor  ever  tire 

Of  trying  to  be  good? 
How  can  I  keep  a  sunny  soul 

To  shine  along  life's  way? 
How  can  I  tune  my  little  heart 

To  sweetly  sing  all  day? 

Dear  Father,  help  me  with  the  love 

That  casteth  out  my  fear; 
Teach  me  to  lean  on  Thee,  and  feel 

That  Thou  art  very  near, 
That  no  temptation  is  unseen, 

No  childish  grief  too  small, 
Since  Thou,  with  patience  infinite, 

Doth  soothe  and  comfort  all. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  crown 

But  that  which  all  may  win, 
Nor  seek  to  conquer  any  world 

Except  the  one  within. 
Be  Thou  my  Guide  until  I  find, 

Led  by  a  tender  hand, 
Thy  happy  kingdom  in  myself, 

And  dare  to  take  command. 

— Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


Honest  Sammy—  " Here's  your  Press!" 
a  little  boy  was  shouting  one  evening  when 
night  was  closing  down  upon  the  city.  He 
was  standing  near  a  monument  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  Benjamin  Franklin 
A  gentleman  standing  near  was  watching 
him.    Soon  he  saw  another  newsboy  come 

"  Looks  down  kind  of  smiling,  doesn't  he, 
Sammy?"  said  the  newcomer. 
"  Yes,  Ben,  he  does." 

"  He  seems  to  be  saying, '  Keep  at  it,  news- 
boys, and  you'll  be  rich  some  day.'" 

"Yes,  Ben,  and  he  seems  to  say,  'And  be 
honest,  too.'" 

Ben  only  sneered.  He  did  not  always  try 
to  be  honest. 

Just  then  Sammy  caught  sight  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  watching  him. 

"Press,  Mister,  Press?  All  about  the 
accident."  There  had  been  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion in  a  mine. 

The  gentleman  bought  a  paper  and  Sammy 
returned  to  Ben.  He  pulled  out  his  money 
and  looked  at  it.  Suddenly  he  started  after 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  paper. 
He  followed  him  into  a  watchmaker's  store. 
Going  up  to  him  all  out  of  breath,  he  said, 

"  1 — I  didn't  mean  to, — but  I  wish  you'd 
look  at  your  change  and  see  if  you  haven't 
got  a  bad  nickel — I  didn't  mean  to,  'deed. 
I  didn't." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not — let  me  look  at  my 
change.  1  can't  find  any  bad  nickel,"  said 
the  gentleman,  as  he  looked  at  his  nickels 
and  dimes." 

"  1  was  afraid  1  had  given  it  to  you. 
Grandmother  gave  it  to  me  for  a  plaything, 
and  1  thought  I  had  given  it  to  you  in 
mistake,"  said  Sammy,  all  the  time  turning 
his  pockets  inside  out  to  see  if  he  had  it 
anywhere. 


"Oh,  here  it  is,"  he  said  at  last,  as 
found  it  in  one  of  his  vest  pockets.    "  1 
glad  I  didn't  give  it  to  any  one.  Gc 
evening." 

The  next  time  that  gentleman  wantec 
boy  in  his  store,  he  knew  just  for  whom 
look. 

Why  could  not  Sammy  pass  the  bad  nickj 
He  was  thinking  of  the  man  whose  staj 
looked  down  on  him.    He  knew  that 
was  always  honest,  though  once  he  wa: 
very  poor  boy  on  the  same  streets.  V 
it  not  help  you  to  be  good  and  honest, 
think  of  One  who  always  was  good  and  ki 
and  whose  eye  is  always  upon  you? — Sel. 


Grumble  Day  or  Thanksgiving  E§r 
Every  Day.— "No  salt  in  the  oatme;J 
growled  Ned. 

"  Flatter  than  sawdust,"  sighed  Gertnm 

"Of  course,"  said  mother,  quietly.  "  Wft 
else  did  you  expect  on  Grumble  day?" 

"Grumble  day?"  said  both  children  it 
once. 

"Yes,  Grumble  day.  I  have  decided!) 
observe  it  as  often  as  there  is  a  demand  Mr 
it." 

"  What  do  you  mean? "  asked  Gertrudeu 
"We  have  Thanksgiving  day,"  repM 
mother.  "  Then  we  count  up  our  blessiii. 
On  that  day  we  have  an  unusual  amol 
of  temporal  blessings.  We  rest  and  f<|t 
and  have  a  good  time.  Grumble  dajM 
just  the  opposite.  If  we  feel  like  grumb* 
when  we  get  out  of  bed,  we  start  a  Grunt 
day.  On  such  a  day  we  will  have  only  jp 
most  necessary  things  to  eat,  the  plaiikt 
food  and  the  hardest  work." 

Gertrude  and  Ned  looked  at  each  o  er 
in  dismay.  "Will  just  one  grumble  mik* 
that  we  shall  observe  Grumble  day?"  as  I 
Ned. 

"One  grumble  is  enough,"  said  motfe' 
"when  we  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  fP 

"  Does  everybody  have  to  go  without^1 
cause  one  person  grumbles?  "  asked  Gertr  J? 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  polite  for 
of  us  to  eat  more  and  have  a  greater  vaijty 
than  the  others,"  said  mother,  "even  i-'k 
deserved  more?" 

"This  is  splendid  steak,"  said  Ned,  v|! 
out  waiting  for  Gertrude  to  reply. 

"Yes,  too  good  for  Grumble  day," 
father  as  he  slyly  slipped  another  pieo 
Ned's  plate. 

At  dinner  they  had  plain  meat  and  pel 
with  no  dessert,  and  for  supper,  brown  b 
and  milk;  but  the  children  made  no  | 
plaint.  They  knew  that  mother  coul< 
relied  upon  to  carry  out  what  she  undertj 
That  night  Ned  and  Gertrude  made  a  soil 
vow  not  to  make  one  word  of  complaint  ■ 
again. 

Next  morning  Ned,  being  in  a  hurry,  ■ 
a  large  spoonful  of  hot  cereal  in  his  moutj 
"  Phew !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  oatmeaB 
here  Gertrude  kicked  him  under  the  ift 
"is  lovely  and  hot!"  he  added,  andp< 
family  laughed. 

They  both  remembered  after  that,  B 
for  three  days  no  complaint  was  hear  j  in 
the  family.  They  were  both  sure  that  k$ 
were  completely  cured  of  grumbling. 

They  were  so  sure  of  it  that  one  of  ijtf 
forgot. 
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"Bread rolls !"whined Gertrude.  "  I'm  sick 
r  them;  why  don't  we  ever  have  waffles?" 
hen  she  clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth, 
ed  was  looking  inexpressively  disgusted. 
"  But  the  bread  rolls  are  lovely  and  light," 
ie  added  cheerfully. 

"Too  late,"  said  mother,  and  they  had 
lother  Grumble  day. 

That  night  mother  talked  it  over  with 
lem.  "  I  want  to  give  you  just  what  you 
<e  best,"  she  said,  "provided  it  is  good 
«r  you.  I  try  very  hard  to  plan  to  have 
>u  suggest  things  that  you  would  like, 
ut  when  everything  is  served  and  it  is 
ipossible  to  change  it  for  anything  different, 
>mplaint  does  no  good,  and  it  certainly 
>es  the  complainer  harm." 
Three  or  four  Grumble  days  completely 
ired  Ned  and  Gertrude,  and  now  Gertrude 
ys,  "Why,  we  have  Thanksgiving  day 
itxy  day  in  the  year." — Selected. 

The  Credulousness  of  the  Skeptic. — 
he  most  credulous  people  are,  generally 
>eaking,  those  who  are  most  incredulous 
30ut  religion.  They  condemn  a  Bible 
hich  they  have  never  carefully  examined; 
leer  at  a  religion  they  have  never  tried; 
:ject  principles  they  have  never  tested  on 
basis  of  assertions  they  have  never  verified, 
id  sciences  which  they  have  never  investi- 
ited.  They  talk  of  geology  which  they 
ive  never  studied,  of  history  they  have 
:ver  read,  and  of  heathen  books  which  they 
innot  read;  and  regard  others  as  ignorant 
•  idiotic  who  speak  of  what  they  know  and 
Istify  to  what  they  have  proved  to  be  true, 
mceited  reason  is  not  favorable  to  research, 

thoughtful  investigation  or  to  clear  and 
ndid  judgment.  The  Gospel  demands 
at  men  shall  "prove  all  things,  and  hold 
st  to  that  which  is  good."  That  is  cer- 
inly  fair.  Even  a  Christian  is  not  at 
>erty  to  accept  a  doctrine  until  he  has 
tisfied  his  mind  of  its  correctness  and 
ivine  authority.  Sincerity  is  a  noble  virtue, 
it  a  man  may  sincerely  believe  a  falsehood, 
d  his  sincerity  will  not  save  him  from  the 
ils  of  a  false  belief.  Sincerity  and  truth 
e  the  basis  of  right  action.    And  this  is 

the  Bible  demands  or  the  most  radical 
iristian  can  demand.  And  no  infidel  can 
c  more  or  be  satisfied  with  less. — Metho- 

t  Protestant. 


The  influence  of  religion  should  be  an 
nosphere  pervading  all  things  connected 
th  our  being.  It  ought  to  be  the  element 
which  a  Christian  lives,  and  not  alone  the 
iduary  to  which  he  retires. 

Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

>nthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Fourth  Month 
3rd  to  8th) : 

(ennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

Fourth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
/hesterfield,  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Fourth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Fourth  Month  4th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 

few  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
Fourth  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Fpper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Fourth  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 

laddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth  Month 
5th,  at  10  A.  M.- 


Wilmington, Del.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month  6th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,    at    Downingtown,    Pa.,  Fifth-day, 

Fourth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month 

6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month  6th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,   at   Fallsington,   Pa.,   Fifth-day,  Fourth 

Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day, 

Fourth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Fourth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Correspondence. 

(Copy  made  for  The  Frif.nd.) 

London,  312  Camden  Road, 
Fourth  Month  24th,  1904. 
My  dear  friend,  Samuel  Morris: 

I  do  not  forget  the  near  approach  of  your  Yearly 
Meeting.  I  trust  that  you  may  be  graciously 
favored  with  the  presence  of  that  blessed  Redeemer, 
who  on  the  eve  of  the  offering  up  of  Himself  upon  the 
Cross  for  us  was  pleased  to  pour  forth  the  fervent 
petition  on  behalf  of  his  believing  followers  "that 
they  all  may  be  one."  Blessed  indeed  are  they 
that  are  found  abiding  in  Him. 

It  remains  to  be  their  privilege  and  joy  to  drink 
of  his  Spirit  and  to  show  forth  the  reality  of  his 
presence  with  them  by  the  abundance  and  precious- 
ness  of  the  fruit;  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering, 
gentleness,  meekness,  patience  and  that  all-conquer- 
ing faith  that  hopeth  and  endure  th  all  things. 

We  have  just  parted  with  our  dear  children  and 
grandchildren  whose  lot  is  in  Japan.  They  have 
been  paying  us  a  delightful  visit,  and  are  returning 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  called  thither  to  bear 
witness,  as  they  may  be  enabled,  to  the  practical 
power  and  blessedness  of  a  living  Christianity.  We 
shall  watch  them  with  indescribable  interest.  How 
precious  is  the  assurance  of  our  almighty  Captain, 
"Lo  I  am  with  you  always." 

Thou  canst  enter  into  our  feelings.  We  would 
speak  very  humbly,  desiring  to  commit  all  unto 
Him  who  alone  knoweth  what  is  before  us,  and 
whose  ways  are  Truth  and  Peace  and  Everlasting 
Love. 

Truly  I  may  say  "Pray  for  us  and  pray  for  all 
involved  in  this  conflict,  that  abiding  in  his  Love, 
we  may  be  found  of  Him  in  Peace"  without  spot 
and  blameless. 

Excuse  these  brief  fines,  which  will  let  thee  know 
a  little  of  what  we  are  just  now  feeling. 

Through  all,  believe  me  to  be  as  ever,  thy  closely 
attached  friend, 

J.  B.  Braithwaite. 


Thou  may  have  heard,  already,  that  George 
Withy,  in  the  beginnings  of  his  public  utterances, 
unconsciously  to  himself  gave  way  to  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  delivery.  An  Elder  of  his  meeting, 
evidently  a  man  of  kind  spirit,  and  endued  with 
wisdom  in  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  Church, 
took  the  young  minister  out  into  the  woods,  and  after 
expressing  to  him  the  concern  which  he  felt,  imitated 
some  of  his  mannerism.  The  response  of  G.  W.  was 
— Oh!  do  I  speak  in  that  way? — He  was  enabled 
entirely  to  overcome  the  serious  defect,  and  the 
proof  of  this  seemed  apparent  in  his  later  life,  when 
in  a  public  meeting  for  worship,  granted  him  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  at  Washington,  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  his  ministry  was  so  blessed, 
both  in  its  substance  and  delivery,  that  the  floor 
was  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  hearers.  Thomas 
Evans  was  his  companion  in  this  service. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: — The  nation  that 
forgets  God  shall  perish.  "Peace!  Peace!"  We 
hear,  and  there  is  no  peace.  Along  the  southern 
border  of  our  country  is  laid  the  fire  and  the  tow 
which  may  easily  desolate  our  land.  "Need  of 
guarding  investments"  we  are  told,  may  lead  to 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  Would  there  be 
any  need  did  the  church  do  its  duty?  At  least  her 
hands  would  be  clear  of  innocent  blood;  but  they 
are  not  so.  To-day  comes  the  message:  "When  ye 
spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from 
you:  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not 
hear  you:  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean:  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do 


well;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge 
the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow."  And  the 
churches  know  the  situation;  they  know  that  the 
lives  of  men  are  bought  and  sold  for  gain;  that 
many  a  boy  and  girl  grows  feeble  because  their 
heritage  has  been  given  to  strangers. 

Their  priests  and  pastors  have  said,"  we  will 
save  our  families  from  the  death  of  poverty;  if  we 
can  we  will  help  the  victims  of  oppression;  but  we 
will  raise  no  hand  against  the  oppressor,  because  the 
power  of  life  and  death  is  in  his  hand,  and  we  may 
not  buy  or  sell  or  receive  credit  if  we  bow  not  to 
the  Beast."  Would  there  be  any  swollen  fortunes, 
able  to  go  to  the  high  places  of  Government  and  say, 
"give  us  the  lives  of  your  sons  that  we  may  make 
sure  our  possessions,"  if  the  Churches  had  not 
forgetten  that  "the  land  is  mine;  it  shall  not  be  sold 
forever;  it  is  an  heritage  to  your  children! "  Would 
there  be  men  poor  enough  to  welcome  a  buyer  if 
the  Churches  dared  to  say,  "He  that  hath  taken 
interest  or  increase  has  no  place  within  the  habita- 
tions of  our  God."  Think  you  that  you  may  select 
what  laws  you  will  follow  and  what  laws  you  will 
disobey,  and  sit  down  in  peace  in  his  dwelling? 
"Neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our 
God  to  walk  in  his  laws  which  he  set  before  us  by 
his  servants  the  prophets."  "I  have  written  unto 
him  the  great  things  of  my  law,  but  they  were 
counted  as  a  strange  thing."  "My  people  are  des- 
troyed for  lack  of  knowledge;  because  thou  hast 
rejected  knowledge  I  will  also  reject  thee  that  thou 
shalt  be  no  priest  to  me."  "Therefore,  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  an  adversary  there  shall  be  even  round 
about  the  land,  and  he  shall  bring  down  thy  strength 
from  thee,  and  thy  palaces  shall  be  spoiled." 

The  burden  is  laid  upon  the  Church  of  God  to 
denounce  iniquity  even  though  it  be  called  finance; 
to  proclaim  Justice  even  though  it  be  called  socialism ; 
to  call  the  nation  back  to  God.  "Awake!  awake! 
put  on  thy  strength  O  Zion!"  To  whom  he  said, 
"This  is  the  rest  wherewith  ye  may  cause  the  weary 
to  rest,  and  this  is  the  refreshing." 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect:  let  us  seek  to 
know  and  proclaim  his  law  and  execute  his  judg- 
ments. Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning  and  thy  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily 

.  .  and  they  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build 
the  old  waste  places,  thou  shall  be  called  the  restorer 
of  paths  to  dwell  in." 

Stephen  C.  Singleton. 

1123  Adams  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Westtown  Notes. 

James  M.  Moon  and  Watson  W.  Dewees  attended 
the  meeting  for  worship  last  First-day  morning 
and  both  had  vocal  service. 

"William  Penn  as  Lawmaker,"  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  address  given  to  the  School  by 
Watson  W.  Dewees  on  First-day  evening. 

The  question  of  woman  suffrage  was  debated 
vigorously  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Literary  Union, 
and  a  unanimous  decision  was  given  to  the  side 
affirming  the  desirability  of  such  an  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage 

Edward  J.  Raiford,  of  Conley,  Va.,  spent  part 
of  a  day  at  the  School  last  week  and  spoke  to  both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  evening  collections.  His  visit 
was  also  enjoyed  by  various  teachers  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  him. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  recent  despatch  from  Wash- 
ington states  that  President  Taft  is  greatly  pleased 
at  the  reception  his  proposal  has  met  in  Croat 
Britain  and  is  very  hopeful  that  a  satisfactory 
treaty  will  be  successfully  negotiated.  The  mat- 
ter has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  diplomatically 
known  as  "negotiations,"  but  it  is  expected  to  get 
to  that  stage  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Then1 
has  already  been  sent  a  full  statement  of  the  ideas 
of  this  Government  to  the  British  Government,  and 
in  return  a  full  statement  of  the  ideas  of  the  British 
Government  to  this  lias  boon  received.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  of  position  between  the  two  gov- 
ments,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  frame  the 
provisions  of  such  a  treaty. 

President  Taft  has  announced  that  he  will  do 
everything  possible  to  maintain  the  friendly  rela- 
tions that  so  long  have  existed  between  this  country 
and  Mexico.    Any  rupture  of  these  relations  must 
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come  as  the  result  of  some  overt  act  on  Mexican 
soil.  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  southern  republic. 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  23rd  says:  "The 
best  means  of  promoting  an  arbitration  treaty 
between  England  and  the  United  States  was  consid- 
ered at  a  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Council  to-day. 
It  was  decided  to  postpone  the  projected  demonstra- 
tion in  Albert  Hall,  recently  arranged  for  Fourth 
Month  1,  so  as  to  allow  time  to  arrange  a  simulta- 
neous expression  of  feeling  in  the  United  States. 
This  decision  was  largely  due  to  a  letter  received 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  advised  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  corresponding  American  bodies, 
in  order  to  make  clear  that  what  is  done  in  one  coun- 
try is  in  sympathy  with  the  feeling  in  the  other.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
form  a  national  committee  for  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings in  favor  of  the  movement  in  all  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  consequence  of  a  fire  in  a  shirtwaist  factory 
building  in  New  York  City  on  the  25th  inst. 

A  despatch  of  the  21st  inst.  from  Paris  mentions 
that  conversations  have  been  held  between  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  respecting  a  comprehensive  agreement 
for  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  France 
upon  the  general  outline  of  the  President's  ideas  re- 
garding international  peace  treaties.  These  conver- 
sations are  considered  unofficial,  but  as  preparing 
the  way  for  a  treaty  similar  to  that  proposed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  says:  "There 
will  be  no  green  tea  after  Fifth  Month  1,  but  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  may  get  tea 
which  tastes  the  same  but  looks  different.  The 
same  thin  aromatic  flavor  will  be  found,  but  the 
leaf  will  be  dry  and  yellow,  and  not  of  the  present 
polished  emerald  hue.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
eliminating  coloring  matter.  The  tea  board  at 
Washington  ruled  recently  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  confusion  of  having  to  label  each  package  of 
green  tea  as  "artificially  colored,"  it  would  be  better 
to  order  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  tea  growers  to 
cure  the  tea  without  coloring  it. 

The  most  profitable  acreage  in  all  America,  says 
the  National  Magazine,  is  held  in  New  England. 
The  average  income  from  improved  land  within  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  is  $33.80  per  acre  annually. 
Massachusetts  stands  next,  with  an  average  annual 
income  of  $32.74,  notwithstanding  the  average 
valuation  of  all  farm  land  in  Massachusetts  is  but 
$7.50  per  acre.  Connecticut  ranks  third  in  the  per 
acre  value  of  farm  products,  producing  over  $31 
per  acre  annually.  A  great  question  which  is 
being  given  intelligent  consideration  is  the  proper 
way  to  reinvigorate  the  soil  and  keep  it  productive 
of  wholesome  vegetation  under  intensive  methods 
of  cultivation.  Soil  is  decomposed  rock  or  volcanic 
lava,  and  nature  provided  in  these  and  in  air  and 
water  all  the  elements  that  make  plants  grow  and 
such  as  in  vegetable  form  can  be  assimilated  as  food. 
These  very  rocks  and  stones  which  have  been  re- 
moved from  cultivated  fields  are  the  very  stuff  of 
which  fertile  soil  is  slowly  made.  Some  kinds  are 
less  valuable  in  the  essential  elements  than  others, 
but  the  sooner  agriculturalists  make  use  of  these 
natural  restoratives  for  soil  exhaustion  by  grinding 
up  suitable  stone  into  mineral  fertilizer  the  sooner 
will  they  solve  the  extermination  of  insects  and  grubs 
and  increase  the  productive  value  of  their  land. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  lately  the  victim  of 
an  unprovoked  attack  in  New  York  City.  President 
Taft  has  lately  addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  sympa- 
thy in  which  he  says:  "I  am  greatly  distressed  at 
your  misfortune  and  I  hasten  to  write  you  of  my 
sympathy,  my  hope  that  you  will  soon  recover  from 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  insane  suspicion  or  vicious- 
ness,  of  my  confidence  in  you,  in  your  integrity 
and  morality  of  character  and  in  your  highest  use- 
fulness to  your  race  and  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  would  be  a  nation's  loss  if  this  unto- 
ward incident  in  any  way  impaired  your  great 
power  for  good  in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  before  us.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  friends  are  standing  by  you  in  every  trial 
and  that  I  am  proud  to  subscribe  myself  as  one." 

Director  Neff  has  said  he  would  hold  under  con- 
sideration a  request  made  by  a  delegation  repre- 
senting the  Independent  Milk  Dealers'  Association, 
that  the  institution  of  the  regulation  requiring  milk 
to  be  shipped  to  this  city  and  distributed  by  local 


dealers  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  be  deferred  for  six  months,  instead  of 
being  put  in  force  on  Fourth  Month  1  next,  as  now 
planned.  To  enforce  the  law  next  month,  it  was 
asserted,  would  mean  not  only  infliction  of  a  great 
hardship  on  the  smaller  milk  dealers,  but  a  most 
serious  curtailment  of  the  city's  milk  supply,  inas- 
much as  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for 
dairymen,  shippers,  transportation  agencies  and 
dealers  to  install  the  necessary  refrigerating  plants 
and  apparatus  for  maintaining  milk  at  such  tem- 
perature until  delivered  to  consumers. 

The  Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona,  said  to  be  the 
largest  dam  but  one  in  the  world,  has  lately  been 
put  to  use.  This  great  work  made  necessary  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  town  of  Roosevelt.  The 
town  was  built  in  the  valley  above  the  dam.  One 
day  the  people  had  to  abandon  their  homes  and  leave 
the  valley;  then  the  dam  was  closed,  and  now 
the  old  town  of  Roosevelt  is  buried  under  more 
than  200  feet  of  water.  Sixty  miles  below  the  dam 
the  water  will  be  used  to  irrigate  what  is  expected 
to  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the 
world.  No  less  than  250,000  acres  of  desert  are 
expected  to  "blossom  as  the  rose."  Here  crops  can 
be  kept  growing  twelve  months  in  the  year.  One 
year's  crops,  it  is  believed,  will  more  than  equal  the 
entire  cost  of  the  work,  about  $3,500,000.  The 
work  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  tolls  for  the  use  of  water 
will  soon  pay  back  the  money.  Besides  irrigating 
the  land,  the  water  in  falling  will  furnish  electricity 
enough  to  light  1000  homes. 

An  additional  use  for  motion  pictures  has  been 
found  when  they  were  introduced  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  medicine  by  Professor  Theodore  H.  Weisen- 
burg  at  a  lecture  given  to  the  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  in  the  clinical  amphi- 
theatre, Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets.  The  sub- 
ject covered  in  the  pictures  and  lecture  were  "The 
Gait,  Station,  Tremors  and  Other  Symptoms  of 
Various  Forms  of  Nervous  Diseases."  Many  views 
of  the  effect  of  paralysis  and  nervous  troubles  were 
shown  by  Professor  Weisenburg.  Prof.  J.  M.  Anders, 
when  called  upon  by  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, said  that  in  his  opinion  the  innovation  marks 
another  epoch  in  the  rapid  advances  being  made  by 
the  medical  profession. 

Foreign. — It  is  announced  from  London  that 
the  latest  enterprise  of  the  Lloyds  underwriters  is 
insurance  against  rain,  thus  enabling  insurers  to  get 
indemnity  for  disappointment  or  loss  caused  by  wet 
weather.  The  scheme  is  experimental.  About  sixty 
seashore  resorts  on  the  east  and  south  coasts  of 
England  have  taken  out  policies  covering  the  period 
from  the  Fifth  to  the  Ninth  Month,  inclusive. 
Under  this  a  holiday  maker  or  other  person  may 
insure  by  payment  of  $3.75  a  week.  This  insures 
a  compensation  of  $30  each  week,  wherein  on  more 
than  two  days  the  rainfall  exceeds  .20  of  an  inch. 
In  other  policies  the  rates  and  compensation  vary 
from  $3.75  to  $120  daily. 

A  despatch  from  Mexico  City  of  the  24th  says: 
"The  Diaz  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body  at  a  special 
meeting  of  that  board  to-day.  The  reason  given 
for  the  action  in  an  official  announcement  is  the 
belief  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  and  facilitate  the  reforms  which  are  in 
contemplation.  Enrique  C.  Creel,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  presented  the  resignation  in 
behalf  of  all  of  the  Ministers.  General  Diaz  thanked 
the  retiring  members  for  their  efficient  and  patriotic 
co-operation  in  the  past  and  announced  that  he 
would  postpone  his  acceptance  or  rejection  until 
later." 

A  despatch  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  of  the  23rd 
says  the  Premier,  Andrew  Fisher,  in  an  interview 
to-day  on  the  arbitration  proposals  of  President 
Taft  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  said  that  the  Common- 
wealth ministry  would  give  its  utmost  support  to 
the  arbitration  movement. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  20th  says: 
"China's  reply  to  Russia's  ultimatum  dealing  with 
the  treaty  of  1881  was  delivered  to-day.  It  com- 
plies with  Russia's  demand  for  the  opening  of  con- 
sulates and  the  establishment  of  free  trade  in  certain 
districts,  but  leaves  the  limitation  of  monopolies 
as  a  subject  for  further  negotiations.  The  Foreign 
Office  apparently  is  disposed  to  consider  the  reply 
satisfactory,  and  the  Novoe  Vremya,  in  an  editorial, 
takes  the  same  view." 

The  final  provisional  census  returns  give  the  total 


population  of  India  as  315,000,000.  This  is  i 
increase  of  20,500,000  as  compared  with  1901. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  has  receiv 
the  thanks  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  i 
assistance  to  the  starving  people  of  the  Celesti 
Empire.  The  Red  Cross  has  received  contributio 
from  the  American  public  aggregating  $37,000, 
which  $33,000  already  has  been  cabled  to  t 
famine  districts  in  installments  of  from  $1000 
$3000. 


NOTICES. 

A  Westtown  boy  would  like  to  find  a  place  will 
some  Friend  for  the  week  before  Yearly  Meetiii 
where  he  could  earn  his  board  and  something  mo  p 
A  Westtown  girl  would  like  to  find  a  similar  placA 
Address, 
Wm.  F.  Wickeesham,  L 
Westtown,  iL 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Tei| 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  24th,  191' 
The  School  Year,  1911-12,  begins  on  Ninth  MorJ 
12th,  1911. 

Parents  wishing  to  have  children  enter  the  Sch<» 
at  either  of  these  terms  will  please  communicskj 
at  once  with  the  Principal, 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham. 

Westtown,  Pa 

A  strong,  willing  boy  desires  a  place  on  a  fam 
near  Philadelphia  with  a  Friend's  family  during  t|. 
summer  vacation. 

Address  "B." 
 Office  of  The  Friend. 

Wanted. — A  matron  for  Friends'  Asylum.  Apji 
to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase,  Superintendent, 
Friends'  Asylum, 
Frankford,  Phila.,  Pal 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Monti  Kj 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  which  will  p  H 
vide  boarding  accommodations  at  reasonable  raH 
within  easy  access  of  the  Arch  and  Fourth  Strep 
Meeting  House,  during  the  session  of  the  YeaB 
Meeting.  Friends  wishing  to  secure  rooms  vm 
kindly  communicate  promptly  with  the  commit  ■ 
by  addressing  their  requests  to 

Entertainment  Committee, 
Care  of  William  C.  Cowperthwaite, 

No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  |  , 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  PhilacH 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p.  ■ 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  im. 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  em 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  W  t 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintenden  «J 


Died. — At  her  residence  in  Barnesville,  Ohio,|B 
the  Fifth  of  First  Month,  1911,  Mary  Ann  Edg'H 
ton,  wife  of  the  late  James  Edgerton,  aged  seveiB 
seven  years;  a  member,  and  for  many  years  ill 
overseer,  of  Somerset  Monthly  Meeting  of  FrieiiJ 
Her  ready  sympathy  and  help  ever  extended  B 
those  in  trouble  seemed  to  render  especially  apjH, 
priate  the  language  quoted  by  a  ministering  fnS 
at  the  time  of  the  interment — "Inasmuch  as  Hi 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  br>H. 
ren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

 ,  at  Pinebluff,  North  Carolina,  Third  McBl 

18th,  1911,  Elizabeth  H.  Stratton,  in  the  foHj 
eighth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  New  GaijW 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio.  Blessed  vH 
a  cheerful  disposition  her  sympathetic  inteMj 
endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  As  ■ 
seasoning  influence  of  Divine  grace  was  manifes  ■ 
in  her  life  she  reflected  its  light  to  brighten  the  M 
for  others.  She  was  favored  with  a  well  grourM1' 
hope  of  entering  into  that  rest  prepared  for  B, 
faithful,  though  very  cautious  not  to  assert  m. 
attainments.  For  nearly  a  year  before  her  d<B 
she  was  at  times  separated  from  her  friends  seelH 
health  or  more  physical  comfort;  it  was  during  m 
period  she  composed  the  following: 
All  alone  within  my  chamber 

I  have  sought  to  know  thy  will, 
Sought  to  find  thy  blessed  presence  ■ 
And  be  patient  calm  and  still. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers,  if! 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Obedience — Authority. 

"Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher 
>owers:  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God."  Rom. 
iii:  1.  (R.  V.) 

"  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  in  subjection  to  rulers, 
o  authorities,  to  be  obedient."    Titus  iii:  1.  (R.  V.) 

"Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
iubmit  to  them:  for  they  watch  in  behalf  of  your 
ouls,  as  they  that  shall  give  account."  Heb.  xiii: 
7.  (R.  V.) 

A  certain  European  ruler  drew  upon 
limself  severe  strictures,  some  time  since, 
>y  a  rather  bold  avowal  of  the  doctrine 
;nown  as  "the  Divine  right  of  Kings." 
n  opposition  to  this  view,  the  Declaration 
Independence,  adopted  by  the  Represent- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
iongress  assembled  the  fourth  of  Seventh 
onth,  1776,  contains  the  following  clause: 
that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
re  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
ust  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
When  Paul  wrote,  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
er  of  Romans,  "there  is  no  power  but  of 
od,"  that  which  follows  clearly  indicates 
hat  he  was  referring  to  governments  among 
len,  or  civil  government.    He  distinctly 
tates  that  the  civil  ruler  "is  a  minister"  of 
iod.    As  such  he  derives  his  power  or 
uthority  from  Him  who  said :  "  all  authority 
ath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on 
arth."    As  the  minister  of  God  he  is  under 
bligation  to  govern  according  to  Divine 
tw,  and  any  oppression  or  injustice  is  a 
erversion  of  a  sacred  trust,  for  which  an 
ccount  will  have  to  be  rendered  to  the 
ting  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
The  parents  in  the  family,  in  a  more 
ircumscribed  sphere,  occupy  a  position 
milar  to  that  of  the  civil  ruler.  Hence 
le  command,  "  children,  obey  your  parents 
1  the  Lord."    The  authority  of  the  parent 


in  the  family  is  like  that  of  the  civil  ruler  of 
the  nation,  and  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.  Neither  has  a  right  to  require 
obedience  to  that  which  contravenes  the 
Divine  law — to  that  which  is  immoral,  and 
lence  wrong.  When  such  obedience  is 
required  by  either,  the  course  to  be  pursued 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  reply  of  Peter  and 
John  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  "charged 
them  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the 
name  of  Jesus."  They  "answered  and  said 
unto  them,  whether  it  is  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  rather  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye:  for  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  saw  and  heard." 
We  must  obey  God  rather  than  parent  or 
ruler — the  Divine  law  is  superior  to  all 
family  rules  or  civil  enactments  by  men. 
When  obedience  to  civil  rulers  is  enjoined 
it  is  on  the  supposition  that  they  will  be 
righteous  men,  and  hence  enact  righteous 
laws:  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
declares  that  governments  among  men 
derive  "their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,"  it  supposes  that  the 
governed  are  desiring  to  be  upright,  moral 
citizens,  dealing  justly  with  their  fellow 
men.  The  law-breaker,  the  immoral  citizen, 
will  hardly  be  consenting  to  those  laws 
which  he  wishes  to  break.  For  him  the 
ruler  is  a  terror,  and,  according  to  Paul's 
reasoning,  "an  avenger  for  wrath."  The 
"just  powers"  of  the  government  are  not 
derived  from  the  consent  of  such  subjects. 
One  of  the  objects  of  civil  government  is 
to  protect  the  law-abiding  from  the  lawless. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  King  of 
kings,  is  set  up  in  an  increasing  number  of 
human  hearts,  there  will  be  less  and  less 
need  for  civil  laws  and  human  rulers  to 
execute  or  enforce  them.  It  will  then  be 
more  and  more  realized  and  proven  that 
"Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor:  love 
therefore  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law." 

Church  government  seems  to  be  that  to 
which  the  writer  of  Hebrews  refers  in  the 
command  "obey  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  you,  and  submit  to  them."  This  is 
shown  by  the  reason  given:  "for  they  watch 
in  behalf  of  your  souls,  as  they  that  shall 
give  account."  They  "  have  the  rule  over 
you"  first  by  a  "Divine  right,"  and  then 
"from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  The 
church  has  appointed  them  to  their  work 


and  service,  but  their  authority  to  "rule" 
does  not  come  from  that  appointment.  The 
church  has  done  and  can  do  no  more  than 
to  recognize  the  Divine  callings,  gifts  and 
qualifications  which  these  have  received 
from  Him  of  whom  the  Apostle  wrote:  "And 
He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church:  who 
is  the  beginning,  the  first  begotten  from  the 
dead;  that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the 
preeminence,"  "And  He  put  all  things  in 
subjection  under  his  feet,  and  gave  Him 
to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all."  That  the  authority  of 
those  who  rule  in  the  church  comes  from 
the  Divine  gift  and  not  from  the  human 
appointment  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  where 
the  apostle  says:  "Now  ye  are  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  severally  members  thereof. 
And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first 
apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers, 
then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments, 
divers  kinds  of  tongues."  (R.  V.) 

They  that  rule,  whether  in  civil  govern- 
ment or  in  the  church,  should  not  only  do 
so  "with  diligence,"  but  also  with  a  con- 
scientious sense  of  their  accountability  to 
Him  from  whom  all  their  power  or  authority 
is  derived.  They  are  not  "dictators,"  nor 
keepers  of  other  men's  consceinces;  but 
leaders— examples— each  of  whom  should 
say,  "  Follow  me  as  I  follow  Christ."  Peter's 
exhortation  to  the  elders  is  a  clear  present- 
ation of  this  view— "The  elders  therefore 
among  you  I  exhort,  .  .  .  Tend  the 
flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  exercising 
the  oversight,  not  of  constraint,  but  willingly, 
according  to  the  will  of  God;  nor  yet  for 
filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind;  neither 
as  lording  it  over  the  charge  allotted  to 
you,  but  making  yourselves  examples  to  the 
flock.  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall 
be  manifested,  ye  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away."  (R.  V.) 

The  command  "to  be  obedient"— " to  be 
in  subjection"— does  not  require  that  the 
individual  conscience  shall  be  surrendered 
to  another  or  to  others.  Divine  government 
is  superior  to  all  human  governments. 
We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  An- 
other may  not  judge  of  right  and  wrong  for 
us.  One  serious  objection  to  certain  secret 
I  orders  is  that  they  require  unconditional 
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obedience  to  the  lodge  authority — the  candi- 
date swears  to  surrender  his  conscience 
into  other  hands.  Military  disciplines 
often  highly  commended:  but  military 
government  is  especially  despotic.  The 
one  thing  required  of  a  soldier  is  obedience 
to  his  superiors — they  are  the  judges  of 
right  and  wrong;  he  is  not  expected  to 
exercise  his  own  conscience.  The  promoters 
of  the  "Boy  Scout  Movement"  in  this 
country  find  themselves  frequently  required 
to  deny  that  the  movement  is  "military" 
in  its  character  and  tendencies.  A  con- 
servative and  thoughtful  editorial  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  entitled 
"  Better  than  the  Boy  Scout  Movement," 
concludes  with  the  following  paragraph: 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  has  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  that  the 
organization  brings  the  boys  under  military  dis- 
cipline and  inculcates  obedience.  Do  we  want  our 
children  trained  to  obey  orders  without  questioning, 
or  do  we  prefer,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  to  substitute 
ought  for  must  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  train  them 
to  do  things  because  they  are  right  rather  than  be- 
cause they  are  commanded  to  do  them?  The  idea 
that  it  is  "theirs  not  to  reason  why"  may  make 
good  soldiers  of  the  boys,  but  will  it  give  them  "the 
honor  proof  to  place  or  gold?" 


For  "The  Friend." 

As  the  time  for  our  annual  gathering 
draws  near,  doubtless  many  hearts  are  being 
exercised  before  the  Lord,  that  the  occasion 
may  be  one  of  refreshment  to  the  attenders; 
that  the  presence  of  our  blessed  Master 
may  be  livingly  felt  there,  baptizing  us 
into  oneness  of  spirit;  and  that  He  will 
minister  to  the  needs  of  his  children,  speak- 
ing either  directly  or  instrumentally,  to 
the  spiritual  strengthening  of  the  various 
conditions  there  gathered. 

But  the  writer  has  felt  springing  up  in 
his  heart,  a  little  message  of  loving  sympathy 
for  those  whose  desires  for  spiritual  help 
and  refreshment  would  carry  them  up  to 
the  feast,  yet  who  are  unable  to  accomplish 
their  inclinations.  With  some  it  may  be 
on  account  of  advancing  years  and  physical 
infirmities;  while  with  others  it  may  seem 
a  clear  duty  to  remain  at  home  to  care  for 
and  help  those  who  are  dependent. 

Whatever  the  reason,  and  however  costly 
the  sacrifice,  dear  Friends  may  you  remember 
that  there  is  One,  who,  knowing  the  motive 
of  your  hearts  and  the  longing  of  your  souls, 
is  abundantly  able  to  break  the  Heavenly 
bread  and  hand  it  forth  to  you,  as  you  tarry 
in  the  place  of  his  appointing.  May  you 
remember  that  the  place  of  true  worship 
is  limited  "neither  to  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,"  but  that  the  Father 
seeks  your  worship,  whether  it  be  in  the 
gathered  assembly,  or  in  the  invalid  s 
chamber  to  which  He  may  have  appointed 
you  for  a  season,  or  in  the  daily  routine  of 
little  and  sometimes  tiresome  duties. 

And  while  you  who  may  seem  to  be  laid 
upon  the  shelf,  and  you  who  are  standing 
by  the  stuff,  are  thus  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  such  a  gathering,  the  writer  has 
felt  a  loving  concern  that  you  may  in  no 
way  feel  released  from  an  earnest  exercise 


of  soul  for  your  friends  who  will  soon  gather 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Yearly  Meeting.  That 
you  will  remember  how  the  fervent  effectual 
prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much,  and 
that  you  may  have  your  share  of  the  blessing 
and  your  service  for  the  gathering,  in  plead- 
ing for  that  Divine  overshadowing  on  your 
friends,  which  will  enable  them  to  transact 
the  various  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the 
peaceable  spirit  and  wisdom  of  Jesus,  with 
dignity,  forbearance,  and  love  of  each  other, 
and  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  Father 
who  is  Heaven. 

Wm.  C.  Cowperthwaite. 
Third  Month  23rd,  1911. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Communication. 

The  morning  star  shines  in  the  east,  clear 
and  bright,  fortelling  the  place  where  the 
sun  shall  rise  bringing  the  new  day.  It 
is  not  the  light  which  makes  the  day,  but 
preceeds  that  light.  As  the  sun  approaches 
the  horizon,  the  star  gradually  fades  from 
sight  until  completely  lost  to  view,  over- 
powered by  the  brilliancy  of  that  body 
which  gives  warmth,  light,  and  life  to  the 
natural  man. 

Those  who  behold  that  the  day  has  come 
go  to  their  labors  with  earnest  hearts  and 
willing  hands,  in  order  that  the  evening 
may  find  the  appointed  task  accomplished. 
But  alas  for  those  who  realize  it  not!  The 
night  comes  before  they  are  ready,  their 
barns  are  empty,  their  children  are  crying 
for  bread. 

John  the  Baptist  was  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness, simply  clad,  eating  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  He  was  not  that  Light,  but  came 
as  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  when  and  where 
that  Light  should  appear,  bringing  the  new 
and  glorious  day — the  day  of  regeneration. 
As  the  Son  of  Righteousness  approached  the 
horizon  of  his  labors  on  earth,  the  power 
of  the  voice  in  the  wilderness  gradually 
diminished  (He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease.  John  iii:  30.)  till  it  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  brilliancy  of  that  Light  which 
gives  warmth,  light  and  life  to  the  spiritual 
man. 

Happy  for  those  who,  beholding  that  the 
day  had  come,  thrust  in  the  sickle,  and 
bound  up  the  sheaves;  nevertheless,  mindful, 
as  Boaz  was  of  Ruth,  to  let  an  abundance 
fall  between  the  rows  that  others  might 
gather  and  be  filled.  So  when  the  evening 
should  come,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would 
receive  his  grain,  but  the  tares  would  be 
cast  into  the  fire,  haunted  by  the  cries  of 
the  hungering  little  ones  who  should  have 
been  nourished. 

Did  that  day  pass  with  the  Saviour's 
natural  death  on  the  cross?  His  own  words 
to  his  disciples  were,  "And  I  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever." 
Is  that  day  yet  to  come?  Our  day  is  here, 
if  we  will  but  believe  it.  Now  we  must 
work,  for  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work.  Put  it  not  off,  the  time  is  here. 
Say  not  ye,  "There  are  yet  four  months 
and  then  cometh  harvest?  Behold,  I  say 
unto  you  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on 
the  fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to 


harvest,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pr. 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  th 
he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest 
John  iv:  35.    Mat.  ix:  37-38. 

Martha  D.  Fawgett. 
Stavanger,  Norway. 


A  Friend  was  furnished  twelve  noul 
and  required  to  incorporate  them  in  versr 
The  nouns  were  these:  spinster,  husbar 
miser,  comfort,  book,  negro,  bullets,  bra: 
river,  reel,  moon,  animals.  The  lines  whi 
follow  were  written : 

One  there  is  who,  never  weary, 

Knocks  at  every  door; 
Though  the  night  be  dark  and  dreary, 

And  the  rain  may  pour 

Mingled  with  the  tempest's  roar, 
Still  He  stands  there,  unattended, 
Till  the  night  be  almost  ended; 

Knocking  o'er  and  o'er. 

Speaks  He  to  the  spinster  lonely, 

"I  will  be  to  thee 
More  than  husband,  if  thou'lt  only 

Open  unto  Me; 

Open  wide  thy  door,  and  see 
Who  it  is  that  stands  entreating. 
While  the  hours  are  quickly  fleeting 

Towards  Eternity." 

Often,  to  the  miser,  greedy, 

Comes  the  whisper  low, 
"  Warmth  and  comfort  on  the  needy 

Wilt  thou  not  bestow? — 

Thou  to  Me  thy  all  dost  owe; 
Give  my  poor  thy  golden  treasure ; 
Thou  shalt  find  a  richer  pleasure, 

As  my  Book  doth  show." 

To  the  suffering  negro,  groaning 

As  a  hard-worked  slave, 
Speaks  the  Saviour, — "My  atoning 

Blood  was  shed  to  save 

Burdened  souls,  who  freedom  crave 
From  a  bondage,  though  alluring, 
Worse  than  thou  art  now  enduring, 

Stronger  than  the  grave." 

When  the  moanings  of  the  dying 

Wildly  fill  the  air, 
And  the  bullets  fast  are  flying, 

Killing  everywhere, 

Comes  the  gentle  Saviour  there, 
Love  and  peace  and  mercy  teaching,- 
And  the  conquerors  beseeching 

Human  life  to  spare. 

Comes  He,  in  the  midnight  dreary, 

To  the  bed  of  pain. 
Where  the  dying  Christian,  weary 

Lies  with  aching  brain, 

Gently  says: — "I  will  sustain; 
When  thou  comes  to  cross  the  River, 
I  thy  spirit  will  deliver, — 

Death  to  thee  is  gain." 

"Come  to  Me,  O  sinful  nation! 

All  who  have  transgressed;  _ 
Whatsoe'er  may  be  your  station, 

I  will  give  you  rest; 
E'en  the  animals  oppressed 

Have  in  Me  a  sure  defender; 

And  the  very  worst  offender 
May  by  Me  be  blessed." 

When  the  reel  of  Life,  suspended 

By  a  thread  so  slight. 
Warns  that  time  for  us  is  ended 

In  its  rapid  flight ; 

As  the  moon's  pale  light 

Cheers  the  wanderer's  darkest  night, 
So  may  Christ,  our  Light,  be  near  us, 
Thro'  the  night  of  death  to  cheer  us 

On  to  glory  bright. 
1879.    A-  J-  G- 

Said  a  dying  miser — What  I  have  give 
that  have  I  saved;  what  I  have  kept,  th 
I  have  lost. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

Augusta,  Georgia. 

Swiftly  moving  views  in  seven  states,  with 
n  escape  from  wintry  blasts  in  less  than 
iventy-four  hours,  is  no  unusual  perfor- 
lance  for  a  twentieth  Century  limited 
•ain,  headed  south  from  Philadelphia  at 
le  end  of  the  Third  Month.  It  puts  one 
t  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  a  pause  on  the 
>urney  to  California  is  made  notable  by 
lild  air,  blooming  vegetation  and  the  songs 
f  the  mocking  birds.  Two  famous  hotels 
ivite  the  tourist.  Both  are  situated  on 
le  high  sand  hills  that  shelter  the  beautiful 
ity  of  Augusta.  The  "Bon  Air"  has  the 
:asoned  reputation  of  years  of  success, 
Hampton  Terrace"  on  the  opposite  side 
f  the  river,  commands  a  more  extensive 
iew  and  has  the  merit  of  modern  archi- 
:cture  and  the  advantageous  placing  of  a 
lade  to  order  establishment.  Colonies 
f  guests  approaching  five  hundred  in  each, 
lake  all  the  lively  activity  and  studied 
pportunities  of  repose  for  which  such 
laces  are  famous.  Forty-eight  hours  in 
le  "  Bon  Air"  colony  give  some  opportunity 
>r  reflection  upon  this  procession  of  hotel 
imilies  that  begins  in  Florida  in  the  winter 
nd  ends  at  Bretton  Wood  and  Poland 
pring  in  the  late  autumn.  Three  classes 
f  guests  are  readily  distinguishable.  The 
-ansient  tourist  pauses,  takes  a  few  deep 
reaths  and  goes  on.  The  jaded  business 
lan  settles  down  to  golf  and  with  his  family 
3  creaturely  comforts  of  ample  rest  and 
'  a  deliberate  manner  of  eating  quite  apart 
om  the  frenzy  of  trade.  The  ordinary 
Dtel  denizen,  practically  homeless  in  the 
ue  sense  of  that  term,  moves  in  and  out 
ith  little  sign  of  a  settled  purpose  in  life 
id  with  little  mark  of  real  wholesome 
ippiness  to  commend  that  condition  to 
hers.  From  all  three  classes  one  can  learn 
ssons.  The  wide  experience  of  the  world 
presented  in  such  groups  makes  number- 
ss  points  of  view  from  which  one  can  re- 
esh  himself,  or  receive  added  stores  of 
lowledge. 

Augusta  is  a  manufacturing  city  but  its 
ide  streets  and  numerous  trees  give  it  the 
ipearance  from  the  heights,  of  a  beautiful 
iuntry  town.    The  Savannah   River  is 
ce  a  long  straight  ribbon  on  the  northern 
ie  and  the  sparkle  of  water  in  the  landscape 
in  contrast  to  the  haze  of  the  background 
hills.    As  would  be  supposed,  cotton  mills 
ake  up  the  principal  industry,  but  related 
iterprises  give  some  variety  to  business, 
hus  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  oil  and 
:ake"  has  grown  to  great  proportion, 
odern  methods  of  refining  the  oil  put  it,  in 
e  judgment  of  some  experts,  ahead  of  olive 
I  in  delicacy  of  taste  and  wholesomeness. 
"Cake"  is  the  product  of  the  meal  from 
lich  the  oil  has  been  extracted.    It  makes 
most  efficient  food  for  cattle.  Curiously 
ough  the  American  farmer  has  yet  to 
scover  its  value.    It  is  exported  in  large 
antities  to  Great  Britain,  and  up  to  date 
*mers  there  regard  "cake  fed"  animals 
ofitable  in  the  market  and  especially 
luable  on  worn  out  soils. 
The  Southern  social  atmosphere  observed 
Augusta  is  very  specially  marked.  One 


is  here  out  of  the  territory  where  ladies 
stand  in  street  cars  and  watch  gentlemen  (?) 
comfortably  seated.  This  street  car  gallant- 
ry goes  further  than  this,  however,  as  a 
simple  incident  will  readily  show.  It  is  a 
party  of  four  that  can  not  occupy  seats 
together.  The  lone  gentleman  is  near  the 
end  of  the  car  but  the  conductor  declines 
fare  from  one  of  the  ladies  indicating  that 
he  will  collect  from  their  escort.  Such  a 
conductor  very  naturally  assists  the  ladies 
in  alighting.  Doubtless  such  discrimina- 
tion would  not  suit  the  modern  woman! 

A  pleasant  trolley  ride  of  twenty-five  miles 
carries  one  out  of  Georgia  to  Aiken,  South 
Carolina.  Here  is  the  Schofield  School  for 
colored  children.  The  present  year  has 
seen  an  enrollment  of  about  five  hundred 
pupils.  We  found  bright  responsive  faces 
in  a  chapel  exercise.  When  the  beloved 
principal  asked  for  volunteers  to  tell  what 
the  school  had  done  for  them  one  and  another 
rose  and  we  heard  such  answwers  as  these, 
"It  has  taught  me  not  to  steal,"  "not  to 
use  liquor  or  tobacco,"  "to  be  kind,"  "to 
be  peaceable,"  "to  take  care  of  other's 
property."  The  staff  of  teachers  has  a  real 
missionary  spirit.  They  are  dedicated  to 
the  work  with  willingness  to  sacrifice  personal 
comfort  and  any  prospect  of  large  salary. 
The  principal  has  given  forty-five  years 
of  service  and  at  seventy-two  her  faith  in 
the  colored  race  does  not  falter.  Buildings 
and  equipment  are  partially  modern  but 
one  wonders  the  staff  can  do  so  much  and 
so  well  with  poor  appliances.  The  question 
is  a  natural  one  to  a  visitor,  "  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  use  the  whole  resource  of  the 
place  for  one  hundred  pupils,  and  so  get  the 
emphasis  on  quality?"  Doubtless,  if  we 
were  in  the  work,  we  should  say,  "No." 

The  fruits  of  such  a  noble  enterprise  (and 
we  rejoice  that  the  South  has  so  many  efforts 
like  the  Schofield  School)  must  be  garnered 
in  the  future  in  the  lives  of  graduates. 
Fortunately  a  good  woman  forty-five  years 
in  the  work  can  point  to  numerous  instances 
of  marked  success,  any  one  of  which  might 
readily  silence  the  doubters.  Martha  Scho- 
field told  us  of  Dr.  Matilda  Evans  of  Col- 
umbia, S.  C.  As  a  school  girl  of  eight  she 
used  to  go  to  the  fields  and  kneel  down  and 
pray  that  she  might  be  a  doctor.  In  due 
course  the  Women's  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia  gave  her  a  doctor's  degree. 
She  is  now  head  of  the  hospital  in  Columbia, 
and  a  brilliant  and  successful  operator.  At 
times  she  has  furnished  as  much  as  $8ooo, 
in  a  single  year  to  keep  the  hospital  on  its 
feet.  How  much  of  this  amount  was  con- 
tributed and  how  much  came  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  large  practice  we  were  not  told. 
The  account  of  Matilda  Evans's  work  was 
elicited  by  inquiry  of  Martha  Schofield 
about  a  large  boy  we  found  in  a  lower  grade 
of  the  school.  An  accident  to  him  as  a  child 
had  dimmed  his  mental  powers,  and  made 
him  the  subject  of  serious  spasms.  Recently 
Dr.  Evans  had  operated  on  him,  relieved 
the  brain  pressure,  and  restored  the  boy. 

So  in  this  South  land  where  one's  feelings 
about  the  declaration  of  independence  get 
constant  shocks,  there  are  hopeful  notes 
and  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  world 
I  is  "swinging  on,  into  the  light."    J.  H.  B. 


For"TiiK  Feiend." 

The  Ministry. 

DY  JOB  8.  QIDLEY. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  being  at  a 
large  meeting  where  a  goodly  number  of 
ministers  were  in  attendance  from  different 
Yearly  Meetings,  I  perceived  that  there  wa 
a  great  difference  in  their  ministry.  Some 
were  endued  with  power  that  reached  the 
witness  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  while 
the  testimony  of  others  did  not.  Being 
only  a  youth  at  the  time,  I  could  not  under- 
stand it;  but  after  growing  to  manhood  it 
was  shown  me  that  there  is  a  difference  in, 
that  which  the  people  call  the  ministry. 

The  highest  type  of  ministry,  and,  in  fact, 
all  true  gospel  ministry,  is  that  in  which 
one  speaks  when  he  is  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When  a  person  is  looking  too  much  to  the 
letter  he  is  lowering  the  standard  of  his 
ministry;  for  "ministry  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  human  learning  and  wisdom." 
If  a  person  speaks  without  a  proper  call 
his  ministry  is  lifeless.  Then  these  types 
of  the  ministry  may  be  termed  vitai,  and 
literary  or  lifeless. 

Christ  Jesus  said:  "It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life."  That  ministry 
which  comes  through  the  "  Holy  Spirit  sent 
down  from  heaven,"  as  Peter  has  expressed 
it,  or  as  Paul  has  written  concerning  his 
ministry,  "  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,"  can  rightly  be  called 
vital  or  life  giving  ministry. 

The  statement  given  in  "The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  in  regard  to  Apollos  doubtless 
was  recorded  for  our  instruction.  He  was 
"an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures  This  man  was  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  being 
fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught 
diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing 
only  the  baptism  of  John.  And  he  began 
to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue;  whom 
when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  heard,  they 
took  him  unto  them  and  expounded  unto 
him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."  After 
being  instructed  by  those  of  greater  spiritual 
experience  than  he  had  attained  to,  "Apol- 
los mightily  convinced  the  Jews  and  that 
publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that 
Jesus  was  Christ."  What  an  instructive 
lesson  of  true  eldership,  one  having  a 
receptive  mind,  and  others  willing  to  teach. 

I  think  Friends,  in  their  earlier  history, 
watched  over  those  in  the  ministry  with  a 
more  zealous  care  than  was  the  case  during 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  The  duty 
of  the  elders  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
having  a  watchful  care  over  those  in  the 
ministry,  was  without  doubt  partly  owing 
to  the  excellent  example  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  Apol- 
los, who  might  have  been  young  in  the  min- 
istry when  they  first  heard  him. 

We  must  conclude,  judging  by  the  data 
which  we  have  concerning  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  their  ministry  during  the  first 
half  of  its  existence  was  fraught  with  a 
greater  degree  of  life  and  power  than  has 
been  the  case  during  its  latter  half  (if  all 
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under  the  name  of  Friend  are  Included). 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  pastorate  system 
which  prevails  now  in  some  places  had  any 
foothold  at  all  in  its  earlier  history.  Per- 
haps this  system  is  the  outgrowth  from  the 
teachings  of  those  in  the  ministry  a  century 
of  more  ago  who  were  not  as  willing  as 
Apollos  was  to  receive  instruction  from 
the  elders.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  does  seem 
to  the  writer  that  we  should  heed  the  in- 
junction, "  Draw  nigh  unto  God  and  He 
will  draw  nigh  unto  you."  For  who  of  us 
will  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  these  words? 
The  nearer  we  get  to  Him  the  more  willing 
we  shall  be  to  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
to  speak  the  same  things. 

As  the  different  religious  denominations 
of  professing  Christians  are  drawing  nearer 
to  the  Friends'  standard  of  the  ministry, 
it  is  no  time  to  lower  that  standard,  nor  to 
lose  sight  of  any  of  our  precious  principles 
and  testimonies;  but  rather  on  the  other 
hand  it  behooves  all  our  ministers  and  elders 
to  look  unto  God  oftener  than  the  returning 
morning  for  that  strength  that  is  requisite 
to  maintain  the  true  standard  of  the  gospel 
ministry. 

For  "  Thb  Friend." 

Divine  Worship. 

In  The  Friend  of  Second  Month  16th, 
191 1,  an  article  headed  "How  do  we  Wor- 
ship?" by  Henry  Joel  Cadbury,  has  ar- 
rested my  attention  in  a  way  that  I  believe 
it  right  to  put  on  paper  somewhat  of  my 
experience.  In  the  commencement  let  me 
say,  all  true  understanding  of  the  matter  in 
hand  must  spring  from  Divine  illumination. 
God  may  make  use  of  a  variety  of  means  for 
our  enlightening,  but  the  quickening  power 
is  of  and  by  his  own  spirit  through  Christ 
Jesus.  So  in  what  may  follow  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  God  is  the  Author  by 
Christ  of  all  living  spiritual  experience,  and 
to  Him  we  must  individually  bow  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  Sovereign  goodness 
in  all  things. 

"How  do  we  Worship?"  is  the  question 
asked ;  but  how  can  I  answer  that  which  God 
alone  by  his  Spirit  can  teach?  as  I  believe 
He  doth  each  and  every  one  whom  He  in 
mercy  visits,  and  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
excluding  any  from  the  bounds  of  his  love 
and  mercy. 

In  treating  of  Divine  Worship  I  shall  only 
speak  of  God's  dealings  with  me,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  those 
who  may  read  them.  At  the  early  age  of 
six  or  seven  my  mind  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  a  deep  sense  of  "  Thou  God 
seest  me."  This  sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
has  been,  1  may  rightly  say,  my  guiding  star 
through  life,  and  is  so  still  in  my  seventy- 
fifth  year.  Not  that  1  would  have  any  one 
suppose  I  never  lost  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence,  or  that  I  never  grieved  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God:  it  has  been  far  otherwise  with 
me,  being  of  a  wayward  disposition  and  of  a 
passionate  nature,  and  in  other  ways  having 
much  of  evil  inclination  in  me,  which  caused 
me  much  sorrow  and  suffering.  Having 
once  known  the  blessedness  of  the  presence 
of  God,  the  loss  thereof  caused  me  often  to 
go  on  my  way  mourning,  and  1  had  in  heart 
and  mind  to  bow  at  the  sacred  footstool  and 


seek  mercy  and  pardon  from  God,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  again  and  again.  Some  natures 
bow  readily  under  the  forming  hand  of  God; 
with  others  it  means  a  long  and  bitter  strug- 
gle on  account  of  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
and  sin.  I  think  I  must  be  placed  among  the 
latter  class.  Yet  how  manifold  have  been 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  with  me 
from  day  to  day,  right  through  my  whole 
course  in  life,  so  that  I  can  now  say  goodness 
and  mercy  have  followed  me  to  the  present 
time,  and  that  begets  in  me  the  abiding 
hope  I  shall  dwell  with  Him  forever. 

This  experience  of  the  presence  of  God 
begot  in  me  the  secret  prayer  to  Him  in  all 
my  troubles,  whom  I  felt  to  be  my  one 
helper  at  all  times,  through  Christ,  so  that  1 
would  lift  up  my  heart  in  prayer  as  I  walked 
along  the  street,  and  at  many  other  times. 
Doubtless  this  all  paved  the  way  for  my 
coming  among  Friends  when  about  eighteen 
years  old,  for  in  early  life  I  knew  nothing  of 
Friends.  How  precious  to  me  it  was  to  wait 
in  reverent  silence  upon  God.  This  was  no 
vacant  position,  for  my  engagement  of  mind 
was  to  have  it  stayed  upon  God,  resisting 
wandering  thoughts  and  imaginations.  How 
again  and  again  have  I  been  contrited  to 
tears  before  God,  not  in  sadness  or  sorrow, 
but  in  joy  and  gladness.  I  can  say  to  wait 
upon  God  has  been  through  life  the  most 
gladsome  engagement,  and  I  have  therein 
felt  constrained  to  testify  to  his  mercy  and 
goodness,  in  effect  saying,  O  taste  and  see 
how  good  the  Lord  is. 

I  would  have  all  learn  to  wait  reverently 
upon  God,  the  Author  of  all  good,  to  come 
to  the  experience  at  all  times  we  are  not 
alone,  for  our  Father,  through  Christ's 
indwelling,  is  ever  with  and  near  unto  us. 
O  what  a  companionship  is  this  to  know; 
to  such  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
is  revealed;  and  this  is  as  readily  known  in 
young  life  as  with  those  further  advanced. 

The  promise  "  I  will  teach  thee  and  in- 
struct thee  in  the  way  thou  shouldst  go,  I 
will  guide  thee  by  mine  eye,"  becomes  a 
living  experience  and  an  ever-present  assur- 
ance of  our  Heavenly  Father's  abiding  love. 
The  desire  to  take  our  own  way  gives  place 
to  the  pleasure  of  doing  the  Father's  will. 
Only  seek  to  walk  in  humility,  in  prayerful 
dependence  upon  God  and  his  holy  help, 
and  He  will  not  fail  to  be  with  you  and  will 
teach  each  one  for  himself  how  to  worship 
with  acceptance  in  his  sight,  and  will  often 
turn  our  own  mourning  into  rejoicing  in  Him, 
the  Holy  One.  We  may  and  are  called  to 
know  the  Heavenly  state  here  upon  earth, 
the  joy  of  Heaven  here  below.  This  is  to  be 
known  not  by  being  freed  from  trials  and 
troubles,  but  by  God's  preservation  in  car- 
rying us  through  and  over  them.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  his  children  in  all  ages  and 
is  so  still.  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed,  still  holds  good,  that 
we  are  called  to  be  sons  of  God  and  joint 
heirs  in  and  with  Christ. 

I  desire  not  to  pen  more  than  is  right,  and 
so  will  add  but  little  more;  for  it  is  humble, 
earnest  seekers  that  find  the  true  riches  of 
the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  and  the  good  that 
is  of  God  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  unless 
there  is  with  us  that  which  hides  from  our 
view  the  vision  of  God  through  the  power  of 


evil  that  is  with  us.  It  is  still  true  we  canr  t 
serve  spiritually  two  masters.  So  I  des  : 
we  may  each  one  choose  the  good  and  refi : 
the  evil,  and  thus  glorify  God,  and  kn<  r 
true  peace  and  quiet  in  our  own  minds,  l 
abiding  treasure  that  will  not  fade  aw  ' 
either  in  time  or  eternity.  So  farew< , 
dear  readers,  in  love  to  you  one  and  all. 

Charles  Watt  Thomson. 

Chablmont  Cottage,  McNab's  Brae,  Rothes; , 
Bute,  Scotland,  Third  Month  8,  1911. 


Sight,  Sound  and  Silence  at  Edinburgh. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Friends  to  be  i  • 
minded  that  the  fundamental  things  1  * 
which  we  stand  are  being  adopted  by  otl  - 
denominations  and  by  other  people,  colL  - 
tively  and  singly;  but  one  of  the  most  striki  ; 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  our  position  b 
regard  to  worship  is,  to  my  mind,  contain  I 
in  an  article  entitled  "Sight,  Sound  all 
Silence  in  Edinburgh,"  written  by  W.  L 
Findlay,  published  first  in  The  Lonam 
Quarterly  Review,  and  reprinted  in  The  Liv,w 
Age  (Littell's)  for  Eleventh  Month  5,  191 
Readers  of  The  Friend  may  be  interesll 
in  the  following  extracts: 

"Among  [the]  unanticipated  fruits  of  it 
[Edinburgh  World  Missionary]  Confererl 
certain  contributions  which  it  has  made! 
the  psychology  of  religious  fellowship  <| 
of  far-reaching  importance.  By  genel 
testimony  a  rare  intensity  of  spiritual  fellol 
ship — not  only  of  feeling,  but  of  fellcw 
feeling — was  realized  in  its  assemblil 
and  the  conditions  and  processes  of  tl 
realization  deserve  the  study  of  all  w| 
'believe  in  the  communion  of  saints'  as! 
vital  Christian  verity.  The  psychology  t 
the  solitary  soul,  of  the  processes  by  wh  I 
it  grows,  in  communion  with  itself  and  I 
Lord,  has  been  studied  through  all  1| 
Christian  ages  with  minute  analysis;  § 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  spirit'!? 
potentialities  and  conditions  of  fellowshl 
the  channels  and  modes  of  influence  I 
which  heart  acts  upon  heart  when  Christk* 
are  gathered  'with  one  accord  in  one  placl 
The  Edinburgh  Conference  has  made  I 
periments,  and  enjoyed  experiences,  in  tjf 
region  which  have  permanent  value  for  1 
whole  Church  of  Christ. 

"  Let  it  be  realized  at  the  outset  that  1 
attainment  of  any  measure  of  fellowship 
such  a  conference  was  in  itself  a  trium] 
Its  twelve  hundred  delegates  were  of 
the  communions  that  either  proudly 
reluctantly  bear  the  Protestant  name;  til 
were  of  races  as  wide  apart  as  the  Kore.I 
the  Fin,  the  Negro  and  the  Briton,  a  t 
represented  one  hundred  and  sixty  im II 
pendent  organizations.    .    .    .  Thefun<|J 
mental  condition  of  the  fellowship  reali; 
at  Edinburgh  was  that  underlying  onenes: 
oneness  of  faith,  of  purpose,  of  devotior 
which  from  the  outset  of  the  Conferei 
showed  itself  strong  enough  to  keep  all  1 
diversities  in  due  subordination.     .  . 

"The  sense-vehicles  through  which  1 
grace  of  fellowship  was  realized  in  the  Wo 
Conference  may  be  classed  as  The  Eye,  1 
Ear,  and — possibly  most  helpful  of  al 
Silence. 

"I.  The  spectacle  of  the  Conference  v 
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m  appreciable  aid  to  fellowship.  The  hall 
n  which  it  was  held  had  a  singular  feature: 
o  an  extent  probably  unparalleled  in  any 
ither  hall  of  the  size  in  Great  Britain,  it 
lermitted  the  assembly  to  look  itself  in  the 
ace.  .  .  .  Its  closeness  of  absorbed 
ttention,  its  responsiveness  as  this  or  that 
hord  was  struck  by  a  speaker,  its  feeling 
s  it  sang,  its  occasional  smile,  or  shadow, 
ts  awed  stillness  in  more  solemn  moments — 
11  that  the  play  of  features  in  an  expressive 
ace  can  tell  of  the  spirit  within — was  being 
nceasingly  conveyed  from  every  part  of  the 
ssembly  to  every  other  part.  .  .  .  The 
urrents  of  the  human  spirit. have  no  better 
onductor  than  the  human  countenance, 
nd  no  more  fatal  non-conductor  than  the 
ack  of  the  human  head.  .  .  If  we 
sek  .  .  .  to  recover  the  lost  art  of 
illowship,  whereby  primitive  Christians 
rere  not  only  'in  one  place,'  but  'with  one 
ccord,'  'many  members'  realizing  them- 
;lves  'one  body,'  we  cannot  afford  to  ne- 
lect  such  lessons  as  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
irence  taught  concerning  the  Eye  as  an 
rgan  of  spiritual  reciprocity." 

This  suggestion — that  a  congregation 
lould  be  seated  in  a  circle,  or  a  square, 
ither  than  all  facing  a  few  persons  on  raised 
:ats — does  not  so  particularly  apply  to 
ur  meetings.  Such  a  large  proportion  of 
le  time  of  our  meetings  is  passed  in  silence 
lat  1  suppose  this  arrangement  would 
;nd  as  much  to  distract  attention  from 
'orship  as  to  increase  the  feelings  of  fellow- 
lip.  Nevertheless,  we  all  realize  how 
Tecting  to  us  is  the  chance  sight  of  some 
iend — or  stranger — who  is  visibly  under 
ie  weight  of  a  profound  spiritual  exercise, 
his  fellowship  we  believe  in;  we  strive  for 
,  more  or  less  successfully:  but  we  find  it 
irough  the  subtle  consciousness  that  those 
tting  with  us  are  worshipping,  rather  than 
irough  any  physical  or  sense  perception 

their  worship.  It  interested  me  that  this 
riter  also  believes  in  the  fellowship  of  wor- 
ip — the  communion  of  saints — as  more 
an  the  mere  bodily  coming  together  of  a 
ngregation. 

H.  In  connection  with  the  Ear,  the  author 
,s  considerable  to  say  about  singing,  which 
ed  not  detain  us.    But  in  connection  with 
e  transaction  of  its  business — the  dis- 
ssions — he  has  this  to  say,  which  might 
helpful  to  our  business  meetings. 
"The  smoothness  and  freedom  from  dis- 
iction  with  which,  through  its  most  ad- 
rably  planned  machinery,  the  Conference 
is. enabled  to  do  its  work  was  distinctly 
omotive  of  a  spirit  of  unity.    To  be  mind- 
l  only  one  thing  was  a  help  toward  being 
one  mind."    "The  provision  (extending 
a  full  hour  of  each  day)  it  made  for  asso- 
ting  direct  spiritual  exercises  with  the 
cussions  was  of  the  utmost  value  in 
tering  fellowship;  kept  near  to  God,  the 
egates  realized  their  nearness  to  one 
3ther."    The  care  which  the  clerks  of  our 
siness  meetings  use  to  prevent  any  un- 
".essary    delay,    and    any  conspicuous 
iffling  of  papers  or  hunting  for  reports, 
irs  instant  fruit  in  the  freedom  from  dis- 
ction  in  the  meeting — in  the  unbroken 
itinuity  of  exercise;  and  the  association 
direct  spiritual  exercise  with  business 


discussion  is  testimony  to  the  value  of  our 
universal  practice — to  begin  our  business 
sessions  with  periods  of  worship,  and  in  the 
course  of  them  to  drop  readily  and  frequently 
into  seasons  of  spiritual  exercise. 

But  it  is  in  W.  H.  Lindley's  discussion  of 
the  third  of  these  topics — Silence — that  we 
find  the  most  interesting  references  to  our 
own  practice. 

''III.  The  most  distinctive  contribution 
which  the  Edinburgh  Conference  made  to 
the  art  of  Christian  fellowship  was  its 
revelations  of  the  possibilities  of  united 
silence.  'When  this  assembly  prays,'  wrote 
Dr.  Horton,  'it  is  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing revelation  of  spiritual  power  that  I  have 
ever  experienced;'  and  it  was  in  its  silent 
prayers  that  the  climax  was  reached.  'The 
silences  of  the  Conference  were  more  to  me 
than  any  of  its  speeches,'  wrote  another 
delegate;  and  a  New  Testament  scholar  of 
high  repute  noted  'the  devotional  use  of 
silence  in  the  Conference  as  a  contribution 
of  the  first  order  to  the  Church's  resources 
for  united  worship  and  united  intercession.' 

"The  subject  demands  exposition;  for 
though  'My  soul,  be  thou  silent  unto  God' 
has  probably  throughout  man's  religious 
history  been  an  instructive  mode  of  worship 
and  prayer  for  the  individual  soul,  the  use 
of  silence  in  collective  worship  has  not  been 
widely  cultivated,  or  found  especially  profit- 
able. Indeed,  the  possibility  of  it  might  be 
plausibly  challenged.  '  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  silence  means  solitude;  united  silence 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  When  my  eyes 
are  closed  and  my  ears  empty  of  sound, 
though  ten  or  ten  thousand  people  are  about 
me,  I  am  a  solitary  soul  and  my  access  to  God 
is  solitary  communion,  not  fellowship  with 
others.'  So  it  might  be  argued;  and  the 
contention  would  gain  support  from  the 
memory  of  various  occasions  when,  in  some 
prayer-meeting  or  other  service,  we  have 
been  directed  to  'spend  a  few  moments  in 
silent  prayer,'  with  the  result  that  we  were 
practically  scattered — with  more  or  less 
profit,  as  the  case  might  be — to  the  several 
chambers  of  our  waiting  upon  God.  .  .  . 
But  the  Edinburgh  Conference  proved  that 
silence  need  not  impose  aloofness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  under  proper  ordering,  may 
become  the  medium  of  closer  spiritual  union 
than  can  be  attained  through  words. 

"What  was  the  secret?  It  was  that 
silence,  to  become  a  bond  of  fellowship, 
must  be  a  directed  silence."  With  this 
necessity  we  Friends  do  not  agree;  we  expect 
to  find  a  bond  of  fellowship,  even  though  we 
are  not  directed  all  to  one  line  of  thought,  or 
kind  of  worship.  "The  company,  instead 
of  being  dismissed,  as  it  were,  to  their  several 
solitudes,  must  have  their  thought  and 
feeling  specifically  directed  to  the  successive 
themes  of  the  meditation,  aspiration,  praise, 
intercession,  etc.,  in  which  they  are  silently 
to  engage.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  soul  was 
too  much  occupied  during  these  silences 
to  listen  to  the  stillness,  and  too  conscious 
of  sharing  in  a  collective  act  to  feel  with- 
drawn. What  was  realized  rather  was  a 
transcending  of  the  incumbrances  that 
attend  bodily  sight  and  sound,  and  the 
limitations  of  words  that  can  be  uttered, 
and  thereby  a  union  as  of  disembodied 


spirits,  worshipping  or  pleading  in  a  unison 
unattainable  through  organs  of  sense." 

The  author  goes  to  some  length  in  dis- 
cussing this:  he  calls  detailed  attention  to 
the  limitation  imposed  by  spoken  words, 
whether  extempore  or  as  a  part  of  a  liturgy; 
and  he  reminds  his  readers  of  many  single 
experiences  which  occur  of  the  power  of 
silence,  in  both  public  and  private  worship. 
"  In  the  silences  at  Edinburgh  that  consum- 
mation of  private  devotion  was  attained, 
with  the  overwhelming  enhancement  of  a 
sense  that  a  multitude  of  surrounding  hearts 
were  attaining  it  also."  And  these  words 
might  well  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
ideal  of  worship  which  is  set  before  Friends: 
"Each  soul  entering  into  its  chamber  and 
seeking,  finding  God  in  the  solemn  awe  and 
rapt  reality  that  attend  that  sole,  silent 
communion,  and  yet  each  soul  intimately 
subconscious  of  union  with  a  great  company 
of  others  in  the  same  attitude  and  act:  each 
soul  praying  with  the  concentration  and 
the  fervor  that  are  inarticulate  because 
utterance  is  transcended,  yet  hearing  with 
an  inward  ear  a  great  volume  of  the  same 
petition  going  up  from  neighboring  and 
kindred  hearts — there  was  in  such  silences 
both  an  intense  realization  of  fellowship  and 
an  awe-inspiring  sense  of  access  to  God  that 
words  of  a  spokesman  or  of  a  liturgy  can 
seldom  bring  to  pass." — R.  C.  B. 


A  Quaker  Meeting  Seen  Through  Danish 
Spectacles. 


"There  were  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred persons  present.  But  the  strange 
thing  was  that  there  was  nothing  arranged 
beforehand  as  to  the  way  of  using  the  time. 
Tom  Bryan  told  me  there  might  well  be 
silence  all  the  time.  ...  In  the  first 
five  or  ten  minutes  there  was  really  no  one 
who  said  anything.  The  whole  assembly 
sat  so  still  that  you  could  have  heard  a  pin 
fall.  I  believe  that  this  silence  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  of  us  Danes.  None  of 
us  had  ever  had  the  experience  of  five  hun- 
dred human  beings  here  in  Denmark  sitting 
together  for  five  minutes  without  a  sound 
being  heard.  And  five  minutes  is  a  very 
long  time  under  such  circumstances.    .    .  . 

It  seemed  as  if  we  Danes  needed  to  learn 
what  blessing  there  can  be  in  a  united  sym- 
pathetic silence.  We  are  so  afraid  of  only 
half  a  minute's  interval  between  the  sen- 
tences when  we  are  in  company  together. 
As  soon  as  silence  threatens,  we  hurriedly 
utter  a  mass  of  words  that  mean  nothing, 
to  prevent  the  scandal  happening  of  per- 
chance sitting  somewhat  still  one  with 
another.  And  yet  silence  can  be  just  as 
living  a  bond  between  friends  as  the  liveliest 
conversation.  Yes  indeed,  you  are  a  down- 
right friend  only  with  the  man  whom  you 
can  safely  be  silent  with.  As  night  and  day 
ought  silence  and  speech  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
if  human  life  is  not  only  to  be  stirred  but  to 
grow  in  peace. 

"  I  could  wish  those  who  do  not  yet  know 
what  still  reflection  means  could  get  a  lesson 
in  it  by  sitting  a  while  in  such  a  Quaker 
meeting.  If  a  young  man  without  any 
power  of  collecting  his  thoughts  came  into 
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a  room  where  there  sat  five  hundred  wor- 
shippers, and  was  obliged  to  sit  silent  and 
still  for  just  five  minutes  like  all  the  rest, 
then  perhaps  something  would  awake  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  would  make  quite 
a  stir  there.  There  is  great  power  in  the 
united  silence  of  so  many  human  beings.  It 
is  something  quite  different  from  the  still- 
ness of  nature  which  we  feel  so  often,  when 
for  example  we  go  along  a  road  or  over  a 
moor  or  through  a  wood.  In  the  great 
assembly  silence  will  embrace  the  individual 
with  a  might  of  its  own,  and  perhaps  work 
in  a  depressing  way  upon  one  who  is  not  yet 
in  tune  with  the  rest.  A  young  man  who 
experiences  this  for  the  first  time  will  nat- 
urally feel  like  a  bird  that  comes  into  a  closed 
room  and  dashes  itself  in  vain  against  the 
window  panes.  He  will  steal  a  glance  at  his 
neighbours  to  discover  how  they  look.  But 
when  everywhere  he  sees  quiet  countenances, 
with  seriousness  of  mind  impressed  upon 
them,  he  also  will  try  to  collect  his  thoughts 
for  once,  and  thus  learn  a  little  what  it  is 
that  dwells  within. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  every 
individual's  thoughts,  when  all  keep  them- 
selves still  and  no  leading  word  shows  the 
way  to  the  flock.  Every  soul  must  take  its 
own  way.  But  the  seriousness  that  reigns, 
and  a  friendly  feeling  of  common  edification, 
make  the  course  surer  and  the  way  lighter 
for  them  all.  Some  indeed  lift  the  soul  in 
prayer  to  God.  Others  think  over  their 
life,  and  weigh  themselves  in  the  balances. 
Others  perhaps  seek  only  to  become  as  still 
within  as  possible,  that  through  the  still- 
ness they  may  feel  the  spiritual  movements 
that  like  streams  underground  flow  deep 
below  in  the  bottom  of  the  soul.  And  this 
form  of  devotion  must  be  of  the  utmost 
significance  for  the  religious  needs  of  Quak- 
ers. Through  the  great  silence  they  listen 
to  the  Spirit's  voice  within.  Therefore 
could  an  old  Quaker  say  to  me  that  'the 
silence'  was  of  greater  blessing  to  him  than 
all  that  was  spoken  in  meeting. 

"  But  likewise  he  who  seeks  his  best  uplift- 
ing in  the  uttered  word  had  something  to 
learn  from  the  quiet  worship.  The  words 
that  were  produced  in  the  stillness  came,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  more  direct  and  inward  way 
from  the  soul's  depth,  and  were  received  by 
a  more  prepared  mind.  And  the  silence 
which  followed  thereupon  gave  the  words 
better  time  to  root  themselves,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  our  haste  in  letting  song  and 
speech  tread  so  directly  on  one  another's 
heels,  can  easily  allow  the  seed-corn  to  be 
blown  up  out  of  the  soil  again." — The  Friend 
(London),  from  High  School  Journal,  Den- 
mark. 


It  might  tend  greatly  to  assist  in  more 
wholesome  views  of  prayer  for  coveted  New 
Year  blessings,  if  we  ceased  to  think  about 
answers  to  selfish  teasings  for  our  whims, 
and  remembered  that  prayer  is  communion, 
and  a  means  of  so  bringing  us  into  fellowship 
with  God  that  he  shall  give  us  what  he  knows 
to  be  best  for  us.  One  petition  and  a  related 
fact  can  never  pass  out  of  human  spirit 
language:  Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray,  for 
we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought. —  Youth's  Companion. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


HURRY  AND  SPEED. 

While  Speed  is  filling  the  bottle, 

Hurry  is  spilling  the  ink; 
While  Speed  is  solving  the  problem, 

Hurry's  beginning  to  think; 
While  Speed  is  hitting  the  bull's  eye, 

Hurry  is  stringing  his  bow; 
While  Hurry  is  marching  his  army, 

Speed  is  worsting  his  foe; 
Hurry  is  quick  at  beginning, 

Speed  is  quick  at  the  end; 
Hurry  wins  many  a  slave, 

But  Speed  wins  many  a  friend. 

— Home  Herald. 


The  Boy  Who  Did  Not  Care. — "James, 
my  son,  you  are  wasting  your  time  playing 
with  that  kitten  when  you  ought  to  be 
studying  your  lesson.  You  will  get  a  bad 
mark,"  said  mother  Mason  to  her  son. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  amuse  himself  with  the  kitten. 

"  But  you  ought  to  care,  my  boy,"  rejoined 
the  lady,  with  a  sigh.  "  You  will  grow  up 
an  ignorant,  good-for-nothing  man  if  you 
don't  make  good  use  of  your  opportunities." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  James,  as  he  raced 
into  the  yard. 

"  Don't  care  will  be  the  ruin  of  that  child," 
said  the  mother  to  herself.  "  I  must  teach 
him  a  lesson  he  will  not  easily  forget." 

Guided  by  this,  the  lady  made  no  pro- 
vision for  dinner.  When  noon  arrived,  her 
idle  boy  rushed  into  the  house,  as  usual, 
shouting,    "Mother,  I  want  my  dinner!" 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  his  mother,  very 
calmly,  working  on  with  her  needle  without 
looking  up. 

"  I'm  hungry,  mother,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  repeated. 

James  was  puzzled.  His  mother  had  never 
thus  treated  him  before.  They  were  strange 
words  for  her  to  use,  and  her  manner  was 
so  cold  that  he  could  not  understand  it.  He 
was  silent  for  a  while,  then  spoke  again. 
"  Mother,  I  want  something  to  eat." 

"  I  don't  care,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"  But  recess  will  soon  be  over,  mother, 
and  I  shall  starve  if  I  do  not  get  some  din- 
ner," urged  James. 

"  I  don't  care." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  boy  to  endure. 
He  burst  into  tears.  His  mother,  seeing 
him  subdued,  laid  down  her  work,  and  calling 
him  to  her  side  stroked  his  hair  very  gently, 
and  said: 

"My  son,  I  want  to  make  you  see  the 
folly  and  sin  of  the  habit  you  have  of  saying, 
'  I  don't  care.'  Suppose  I  did  not  care  for 
you,  what  would  you  do  for  dinner,  for 
clothing  and  for  education?  You  see,  I 
must  either  care  for  you,  or  you  must  suffer. 
And  if  you  must  suffer  through  my  lack  of 
care  for  you,  don't  you  think  you  will  also 
suffer  if  you  don't  care  for  yourself?  And 
don't  you  see  that  I  must  suffer,  too,  if  you 
don't  care  for  my  wishes?  I  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  cease  saying,  '  I  don't  care,' 
and  learn  to  be  a  thoughtful  boy,  caring  for 
my  wishes  and  your  own  duties." 
!  James  had  never  looked  on  his  evil  habit 
in  that  light  before.  He  promised  to  do 
better,  and,  after  having  his  dinner,  went  to 
school  a  wiser  boy.  —Christian  Common- 
wealth. 


Too  Certain. — "Father,  I  am  tired  c 
reading  the  Bible.  I  have  read  it  so  ofte 
that  I  know  everything  in  it." 

"Everything,  my  son?  Do  you  thin 
you  could  not  find  one  chapter  that  woul 
contain  something  you  never  noticed?" 

"Yes,  father,  I  think  so.    I  am  sure 
know  all  that  is  in  the  historical  parts  of  th 
Bible." 

"Well,  let  me  try  you.    When  were 
large  number  of  men  fed  with  a  few  loavf 
of  bread,  and  a  supply  left  when  they  ha 
done  eating?" 

"Why,  father,  surely  I  remember  Christ 
feeding  several  thousand  persons  at  tw! 
different  times,  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes. 

"  Very  well,  those  are  two  instances.  No 
tell  me  the  third." 

"There  is  no  other  in  the  Bible." 

"  You  are  perfectly  sure  of  that,  are  yoi 
Suppose  you  reflect  a  little  before  you  answi 
again." 

"Yes,  father,  I  have  thought,  and  I  a 
certain  there  is  no  other  miracle  of  the  ki 
mentioned  in  the  Bible." 

"Well,  my  son,  open  your  Bible  at  tr 
fourth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  King 

"The  fourth  book  of  Kings!  Father,  the 
is  no  such  book." 

"Hand  me  the  Bible.  What  does  th 
title  say?" 

"  It  is '  The  second  book  of  the  Kings,  con 
monly  called  the  fourth  book  of  the  Kings. 

"Well,  there  is  one  thing  learned  by  t 
boy  that  knew  the  Bible  so  well !   Now  tui 
to  the  fourth  chapter,  and  read  from  tl 
forty-second  verse." 

"  Here  it  is,  'And  there  came  a  man  fro 
Baalshalisha,  and  brought  the  man  of  Gc 

"  Who  was  the  man  of  God?  " 
"  I  must  look.    1 1  was  the  prophet  Elisha 
"Now  proceed." 

'"And  brought  the  man  of  God  bread 
the  first-fruits,  twenty  loaves  of  barle 
and  full  ears  of  corn  in  the  husk  therec 
And  he  said,  Give  unto  the  people,  th 
they  may  eat.  And  his  servitor  said,  Wha 
should  I  set  this  before  a  hundred  mei 
He  said  again,  Give  the  people,  that  th< 
may  eat;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  They  sh 
eat,  and  shall  leave  thereof.  So  he  set  it  b 
fore  them,  and  they  did  eat,  and  left  therec 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.'" 

"That  will  do  for  this  time,  my  son. 
have  never  wished  to  make  the  reading 
the  Scriptures  tedious  by  requiring  you 
read  them  continuously,  without  givii 
you  other  books  to  read.    But  I  want< 
to  convince  you  how  mistaken  young  peop 
are  apt  to  be  in  their  ideas  of  their  ov 
knowledge.    There  are  thousands  of  childr 
— yes,  and  of  men  and  women  too — wl 
would  read  with  great  interest  many  passag 
in  the  Bible  if  they  found  them  in  a  fre 
and  beautiful  volume  which  they  believ 
to  contain  nothing  but  what  was  publish' 
for  the  first  time.    Remember  this,  ai 
let  me  advise  you  to  read  the  four  books 
Kings,  and  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  passag 
you  will  find  there,  which  like  the  one  y< 
have  just  read,  are  as  new  to  you  as  if  y< 
had  never  heard  nor  read  them." — Sailot 
Magazine. 
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SILENT  DEVOTION. 

"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple; — let  all  the  Earth 
eep  silence  before  Him." 

The  Lord  is  on  his  holy  throne, 

He  sits  in  kingly  state; 
Let  those  who  for  his  favor  seek, 

In  humble  silence  wait. 

Your  sorrows  to  his  eye  are  known, 

Your  secret  motives  clear, 
It  needeth  not  the  pomp  of  words, 

To  pour  them  on  his  ear. 

Doth  Death  thy  bosom's  cell  invade? 

Yield  up  thy  flower  of  grass: 
Swells  the  world's  wrathful  billow  high? 

Bow  down,  and  let  it  pass. 

Press  not  thy  purpose  on  thy  God, 

Urge  not  thine  erring  will, 
Nor  dictate  to  the  Eternal  mind, 

Nor  doubt  thy  Maker's  skill. 

True  prayer  is  not  the  noisy  sound 

That  clamorous  hps  repeat, 
But  the  deep  silence  of  a  soul 

That  clasps  Jehovah's  feet. 

Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 


The  New  Business  Conscience. 

A  new  conscience  is  appearing  in  our  busi- 
ess  world.  The  old  conscience  was  com- 
lercial.  It  conducted  business  wholly  for 
he  money  there  was  in  it.  The  new  con- 
:ience  is  philanthropic.  It  conducts  busi- 
ess  for  the  service  it  can  render  to  the  com- 
mnity.  The  old  corporation  had  no  soul, 
he  new  one  is  distinctly  human.    .    .  . 

A  little  while  ago  no  business  man  thought 
f  the  corporation  as  anything  but  a  com- 
lercial  institution.  It  was  of  money,  by 
loney,  and  for  money.  Its  duty  toward  its 
lembers  ceased  when  the  wages  and  divi- 
jnds  were  paid.  Now  it  is  seen  that  it  can 
i  made  the  most  efficient  of  benevolent 
stitutions.  Put  of  its  own  resources  it  can 
ipply  all  the  economic  needs  of  all  its  mem- 
:rs.  It  can  pay  a  living  wage,  care  for  its 
embers  when  sick,  and  provide  a  pension 

age.  It  can  make  itself  responsible  for 
I  economic  needs  better  and  cheaper  than 
ly  other  organization.  Sick  benefit  funds, 
cident  insurance,  and  old  age  pensions  are 

coming  essential  features  of  all  our  up-to- 

te  corporations. 

It  has  proved  to  be  good  business  to  care 
Dre  for  those  who  do  the  work  than  for 
>ney.    The  chief  asset  of  the  corporation 
not  its  capital  or  its  machinery,  but  its 
iployees.    With  cheerful,  contented,  will- 
;  workmen  and  capable  managers  divi- 
nds  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  dreary  reign  of  the  commercial  con- 
ence  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  given  us 
ise  four  things:  an  amazing  increase  of 
tional  wealth,  colossal  personal  fortunes, 
tarbaric  love  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  and 
incalculable  waste  of  our  natural  resources 
1  our  men.    Our  wealth  has  cost  infinitely 
re  than  it  is  worth.    We  hope  that  the 
v  philanthropic  conscience  will  produce 
much  wealth  and  distribute  it  more 
litably. 

t  will  stop  exploiting  the  labor  of  the 
ny  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few.  It 
;ht  to  bring  back  simpler  and  saner  ways 
iving  and  make  us  care  less  for  money 
pleasure. 

t  must  stop  this  terrible  destruction  of 


our  natural  wealth  and  this  waste  of  men  if 
our  Nation  is  long  to  survive.  We  must 
devise  an  industrial  system  that  will  develop 
strong  character  and  great  manhood  in  all 
its  members.    Work  for  men,  not  money. 

It  was  this  new  conscience  that  drove  the 
commercial  spirit  out  of  the  Church  and 
made  it  disgraceful  for  any  minister  to  ex- 
ploit his  congregation  for  his  own  enrich- 
ment. It  is  this  new  conscience  that  is 
driving  the  commercial  spirit  out  of  politics. 
The  man  who  is  in  office  for  the  money  will 
certainly  be  discredited  at  the  polls  and  be 
looked  upon  as  a  traitor. 

It  is  this  new  conscience  that  is  driving 
the  commercial  spirit  out  of  the  corporation. 
Public  opinion  is  demanding  of  the  president 
of  a  railway  what  we  demand  of  a  bishop  of 
a  diocese  or  the  governor  of  a  State.  He 
is  there  as  a  minister  of  God  to  serve  the 
public.  For  good  service  we  are  glad  to 
pay  him  well.  But  we  will  not  tolerate  a 
bishop,  or  governor,  or  business  manager 
who  is  trying  to  exploit  us  to  enrich  or  elevate 
himself.  Class  government  in  the  Church, 
State,  and  business  is  out  of  date  in  America. 
A  new  classification  of  society  is  appearing. 
We  are  ranking  men,  not  according  to 
wealth,  birth,  knowledge,  or  station,  but 
according  to  their  social  efficiency.  He  is 
to  be  called  greatest  who  serves  the  commu- 
nity best.  A  new  day  is  dawning.  A  new 
aristocracy  is  appearing  of  those  who  render 
to  the  community  capable,  disinterested 
service. 

Our  social  ideal  is  still  the  Man  who  said, 
"  I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serveth."- — J. 
A.  Biddle,  in  The  Outlook. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Fourth  Month 
10th  to  15th): 
Philadelphia  for  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street 
below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Fourth  Month  12th, 
at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth 
Month  12th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commences  its 
sittings  on  Second-day,  the  seventeenth  instant. 
The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  will  be  on  the 
Seventh-day  preceding,  and  the  Representative 
Meeting  on  the  Sixth-day  preceding;  all  at  10  a.  m. 


The  Tea  Meeting  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Third-day  evening,  the  28th  ult.  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  Friends.  The  account  by 
William  Evans  of  his  visit  to  the  Indian  Territory 
in  company  with  Thomas  Wistar,  in  1873,  contained 
several  very  interesting  incidents.  Deborah  P. 
Lowry's  paper  concerning  some  Friends  in  Ohio 
was  especially  interesting  to  many  present  who  were 
descendants  or  relatives  of  the  persons  about  whom 
she  wrote.  The  description  of  the  funeral  of  George 
Fox,  by  Joseph  P.  Jacob,  was  a  paper  containing  in- 
formation which  was  probably  new  to  many  present. 


The  Annual  meeting  of  "Friends'  Western  Dis- 
trict Dorcas  Society"  will  be  held  Fourth-day, 
Fourth  Month  12th,  at  11.30  a.  m.,  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  room  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house. 

Elizabeth  S.  Allen,  Secretary. 


Correspondence. 

Madruga,  Cuba, 
Second  Month  23rd,  1911. 
While  forwarding  the  religious  condition  of  Cuba, 
is  the  main  purpose  of  writing,  it  seems  well  to  give 
some  of  the  facts  that  exist  here.  As  far  as  I  can 
see  the  sugar  and  tobacco  crops  are  the  only  ones 
that  will  amount  to  much  for  exportation;  though 
over  in  Florida  many  of  the  pine-apple  growers  are 
entirely  discouraged,  because  in  Cuba  and  other 


islands  the  pine-apple  can  be  raised  without  phos- 
phate, thereby  competing  ruinously  with  the  Florida 
fruit.  Many  Floridian  growers  are  allowing  their 
pine-apple  lands  to  go  back  to  their  original  con- 
dition: land  worth  a  year  or  so  ago,  $200  an  acre, 
now  being  comparatively  worthless.  The  sugar 
production  in  Cuba  in  1860  had  a  value  of  $17,000, 
000,  in  1890  it  was  worth  $121 ,000,000.  The  largest 
mill  in  1860  was  the  Alva  with  a  yearly  production 
of  33,000  bags,  the  largest  to-day  is  the  Chaparra 
with  500,000  bags  annual  capacity.  With  a  pop- 
ulation of  only  about  two  million,  such  is  the  value 
of  the  sugar  crop,  and  when  the  tobacco  crop  is 
also  taken  into  account,  no  wonder  the  island  is 
rich,  though  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  land  is 
occupied.  Over  eighty  per  cent.,  of  her  exports  go 
to  the  United  States,  twenty-five  steamships  a  week 
leaving  here  therefor  during  the  winter,  about  one- 
half  that  number  during  the  summer,  and  this 
from  an  island  where  people  are  so  scarce  that  there 
are  therein  only  forty  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  island  of  Maderia  supplies  the  major  part  of 
the  emigrants,  she  has  four  hundred  and  eighty 
persons  and  over  to  the  square  mile  while  Saxony 
has  nearly  eight  hundred,  Belgium  six  hundred, 
Java  six  hundred,  Rhode  Island  five  hundred,  Hol- 
land four  hundred  and  fifty,  England  four  hundred, 
Japan,  Germany  and  Italy  about  three  hundred. 
With  these  figures  before  us  why  is  it  and  how  is  it 
that  the  Bermuda  Islands  have  a  population  of 
about  one  thousand  to  the  square  mile?  We  have 
hardly  time  or  space,  nor  yet  statistics  to  examine 
into  the  question,  but  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Bermuda's  population  is  the  result  of  having  a 
Christian  (so  called)  Government?  Are  we  not 
called  now  to  aid  at  least  to  some  extent  in  the 
Christianizing  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  Is  it  doing 
too  much  for  us  to  spend  each  year  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  at  least  aiding  our  own  members  who  feel 
called  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  Lord  here. 

We  hear  much  about  the  worthlessness  of  the 
native  government.  It  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people;  and  as  they  are,  so  will  they, 
the  government  be.  Look  at  the  good  things  they 
have  done.  When  I  first  came  here  there  were  two 
good  roads  in  the  island,  very  few  towns  had  ever 
seen  a  carriage,  except  the  volante  with  its  huge 
wheels  so  it  could  go  over  almost  any  field  or  cane 
road  if  one  happened  to  be  in  its  way.  It  carried 
two  passengers  though  a  comparatively  light  wagon, 
took  three  horses  and  two  men  to  drive  it.  Now 
most  towns  have  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  hacks  in 
them  and  the  Government  has  built  about  one 
thousand  miles  of  Macadam  road;  and  taxes  are 
not  extreme,  not  quite  ten  per  cent,  of  the  income 
on  city  property,  about  six  per  cent,  on  the  rural, 
and  no  tax  on  land  not  productive. 

The  death  rate  of  the  whole  island  is  only  thirteen 
per  thousand  in  the  whites  and  fifteen  in  the  colored; 
and  in  Havana  where  the  working  classes  and  the 
poor  live  in  a  terribly  huddled  up  condition  the 
rate  per  thousand  is  seventeen  and  seventy-eight 
hundredths.  The  deaths  last  year  in  that  city 
were  5988;  births  7116,  an  increase  of  1128.  The 
main  trouble  years  ago  was  yellow  fever;  the  Govern- 
ment here  have  taken  more  stringent  methods  to 
stamp  it  out  than  ours  dares  to;  it  is  all  gone.  The 
disease  they  are  now  particularly  working  against 
is  consumption.  It  carried  off  last  year  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  persons,  nearly  one-fifth  the 
deaths,  and  the  authorities  had  reduced  the  con- 
sumption rate 'twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten 
years.  To  obtain  these  results  their  sanitary 
department  examined  last  year  24,866  milk  samples, 
667  they  found  bad;  27,000  meat  and  fish  samples; 
vaccinated  21,142  persons;  disinfected  2532  houses; 
imposed  11,842  fines;  gathered  up  1,257,298  empty 
cans,  etc.;  and  used  3223  barrels  of  crude  petroleum. 
You  ask  what  has  this  to  do  with  religion?  I  want 
to  show  that  these  people  are  alive,  that  they  arc 
capable  of  accepting  good,  that,  though  thought  by 
many  lazy,  they  are  a  very  busy,  active,  hard- 
working people,  who  need  not  only  our  sympathy 
but  our  help.  When  they  obtain  the  true  religion 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  will  pay  for  its  support, 
but  now  we  must  strive  even  at  considerable  cost 
to  make  it  claim  their  attention.  Is  this  being 
done? 

Thy  Friend, 

John  B.  Wood. 

The  above  statistics  I  do  not  question,  but  of 
course  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  entire  correctness, 
they  are  mainly  from  Government  reports. 
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Westtown  Notes. 

The  annual  "Visitors'  Day"  occurred  last  Sixth- 
day,  and  there  were  at  the  School  nearly  three  hun- 
dred visitors.  Parents  of  children  now  at  Westtown 
attended  the  class-room  work  and  other  exercises, 
as  did  also  parents  of  prospective  pupils,  and  such 
pupils  themselves.  The  occasion  was  a  pleasant 
and  successful  one  in  every  way. 

Charles  W.  Palmer  spoke  to  the  boys  on  First- 
day  evening  on  "The  Visions  of  Youth  and  the 
Dreams  of  Old  Age;"  and  Edith  L.  Cary  talked  to 
the  girls  on  "  Habit. " 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  ult.,  a  reception  was 
given  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  residing  in  the 
house  to  Henry  Palmer  and  Emily  C.  Smedley  and 
Alfred  G.  Steer  and  Selma  L.  Taber.  Speeches 
were  made,  a  poem  was  read  and  the  evening  was 
much  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

The  Winter  Term  closes  on  Seventh-day  the  8th, 
for  the  two  weeks'  Yearly  Meeting  vacation,  though 
practically  all  the  pupils  leave  at  the  close  of  school 
the  day  before.  The  Spring  Term  is  scheduled  to 
open  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fourth  Month  24th. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — An  extra  session  of  Congress 
has  been  called  to  convene  at  noon  of  the  4th  inst. 
The  enactment  of  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the 
reciprocity  agreement  lately  entered  into  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  with  Canada  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  to  be  considered. 

It  is  reported  that  an  experiment  conducted  for 
some  weeks  at  Washington  in  practically  closing 
the  postoffice  on  the  First-day  of  the  week  and  re- 
ducing the  work  of  the  carriers  and  clerks  to  the  mini- 
mum has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  Postmaster 
General  Hitchcock  has  given  orders  for  the  adoption 
of  the  arrangement  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mails  will  be  received  and  dispatched  as  usual, 
and  special  delivery  letters  will  be  delivered.  In 
some  places  the  delivery  window  at  the  post-office 
will  also  be  open  for  a  limited  time.  But  the  design 
will  be  hereafter  to  avoid  working  the  post-office 
men  on  that  day  any  more  than  necessary  to  pre- 
vent congestion  of  the  mails. 

The  state  of  Florida  is  now  engaged  in  the  recla- 
mation of  the  vast  area —  about  4,000,000  acres — 
of  land  which  is  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
Everglades  swamps,  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  State.  Canals  are  now  being  cut  from  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  tidal  rivers,  and  already  some  15,- 
000  acres  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  is  being 
put  under  cultivation.  As  this  land  is  exceedingly 
rich  it  will,  when  devoted  to  truck  and  fruit  crops, 
it  is  expected,  become  a  great  asset  to  the  State  and 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  if  this  region,  when 
reclaimed,  were  put  into  sugar  cane,  it  would  pro- 
duce enough  sugar  to  supply  the  whole  country 
three  times  over.  About  600  miles  of  canals  alto- 
gether will  have  to  be  dug  before  the  work  is  finished. 

A  late  despatch  from  Washington,  mentions  that 
the  experiments  that  have  been  in  progress  at  Brant 
Rock,  Mass.,  for  two  years  past,  under  the  direction 
first  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  later  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies,  for  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  the  most  powerful  wireless  system  in  the  world, 
have  so  far  succeeded  that  a  decision  has  been  made 
to  construct  one  or  more  steel  towers,  450  feet  high, 
at  Fort  Myer,  as  the  land  base  of  the  system.  The 
tentative  plans  for  the  station  contemplate  the 
erection  of  three  or  four  towers,  each  450  feet  high. 
They  will  have  a  radius  of  at  least  1500  miles.  In 
co-operation  with  these  towers  it  will  be  possible 
for  two  fast  scout  cruisers  steaming  along  the  coast 
of  Europe  and  Africa  to  establish  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic. 

A  destatch  from  Madison,  Wis.,  of  the  31st  ult. 
says,  "Woman  suffrage  in  Wisconsin  is  assured  for 
all  offices  except  President.  The  Senate  to-day 
without  debate  passed  the  measure  giving  woman 
the  ballot,  the  only  condition  being  a  referendum 
attachment  which  submits  the  proposition  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  for  final  decision. 

Director  Neff  has  announced  that  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  this  city  to 
better  assure  the  purity  of  the  supply  of  milk,  were 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  inst.  They  include  the 
following:  "Any  milk  or  cream  the  temperature  of 
which  is  higher  than  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  all 
milk  and  cream  of  lower  grade  or  quality  or  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  specified,  is  declared  to  be 


adulterated,  impure  and  unwholesome  and  shall 
be  condemned.  All  milk  immediately  after  being 
drawn  shall  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  below  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
again  rise  above  that  temperature." 

It  is  announced  that  every  child  who  goes  to 
school  on  the  7th  inst.,  which  is  observed  as  Arbor 
Day  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  given  a  tree  to  plant. 
The  expense  of  providing  the  400,000  young  trees, 
which  are  to  be  set  out  and  cared  for  by  the  children, 
will  be  borne  by  the  firm  of  Lit  Brothers,  who  are 
making  the  gift  to  the  city.  Arrangements  through 
the  school  board  have  been  made  to  distribute 
these  trees  to  all  schools,  both  parochial  and  public. 
The  trees,  which  are  of  the  catalpa  species,  are  one 
year  old,  and  are  hardy  and  quick  growing.  They 
mature  in  four  years.  Each  of  the  trees  given  to  the 
school  children  will  be  about  fifteen  inches  high.  The 
roots  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  require  no  professional 
attention.  Because  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
and  the  shade  Which  it  furnishes,  the  catalpa  has 
been  selected  as  the  best  tree  to  adorn  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia.  The  children  will  be  encouraged 
to  plant  them  near  the  schools  and  their  homes, 
wherever  space  can  be  found  for  them. 

"The  Uselessness  of  War,"  with  the  conflicts 
between  France  and  Russia  as  the  particular  illus- 
tration, was  the  subject  of  an  address  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  by  Baron  D'Estour- 
nelles  Constant,  an  eminent  French  Senator,  who 
has  been  speaking  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

Foreign. — A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Lon- 
don to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  revision  of 
the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  by  a  commission 
which  completed  the  so-called  King  James  Version 
in  1611.  In  an  address  upon  this  occasion  the  Pre- 
mier Asquith  said:  "The  English  Bible  belongs  not 
only  to  the  subjects  of  King  George  but  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  One  of  the  truths  which  has 
been  slowly  realized  and  which  now  I  believe  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  faith  of  Christian  men  and  women 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  that  war  between 
English-speaking  people  would  be  not  only  a 
crime  against  civilization  but  an  unforgivable 
breach  of  those  few  commandments  which  are  en- 
shrined in  the  New  Testament  on  which  both  na- 
tions have  been  bred.  There  surely  could  not  be  a 
more  worthy,  a  more  appropriate,  a  more  splendid 
monument  of  this  tercentenary  year  than  that  it 
should  witness  the  sealing  of  a  solemn  pact  between 
us,  which  would  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the 
hideous  and  unthinkable  posssibilities  of  fratricidal 
strife."  President  Taft  sent  a  message  which  was 
read  at  this  celebration  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing: "This  Book  of  books  has  not  only  reigned  su- 
preme in  England  for  three  centuries,  but  has 
bound  together  as  nothing  else  could  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  one  in  blood,  speech  and  in  a 
common  religious  life.  Our  laws,  our  literature  and 
our  social  life  owe  whatever  excellence  they  possess 
largely  to  the  influence  of  this,  our  chief  classic, 
acknowledged  as  such  equally  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea.  Americans  must,  therefore,  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction,  join  in  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  the 
Bible  who  has  thus  bound  together  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  by  so  precious  a  tie." 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  31st  ult.,  says: 
"Armament  limitation  and  arbitration  were  sub- 
jects of  decisive  action  in  the  Reichstag  to-day,, 
partly,  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  a  demand  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  press  that  Germany  shall  not  appear  to 
place  itself  out  of  concord  with  the  general  trend  of 
international  opinion.  The  Reichstag  also  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  Government  to  make 
treaties  of  arbitration  with  other  nations  modeled 
on  the  fines  of  the  Anglo-German  treaty." 

It  is  reported  that  two  scientists  have  success- 
fully used  wireless  telegraphy  1600  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface,  to  telegraph  from  one  mine  to 
another,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  apparently 
through  a  mile  and  a  half  of  solid  earth  and  rock. 
The  messages  were  so  clearly  delivered  that  the 
scientists  conclude  that  underground  communica- 
tion at  much  greater  distances  is  practicable.  This  is 
regarded  as  a  very  important  discovery,  and  may 
be  used  for  communicating  between  mines  and  for 
the  rescue  of  imprisoned  miners.  It  also  suggests 
that  the  earth  may  be  used  instead  of  wires  for 
ordinary  telegraph  and  telephone  messages. 

It  is  stated  that  Peru  and  Bolivia  have  signed  a 
protocol  providing  for  amity  pending  submission  of 
their  boundary  differences  to  The  Hague  Tribunal. 


A  despatch  of  the  28th  from  St.  Petersburg  stai 
that  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  has  telegraph 
the  Russian  Minister  at  Pekin  that  China's  ret 
to  Russia's  ultimatum  is  satisfactory  and  expressi 
the  Emperor's  gratification  at  the  happy  terminati 
of  the  negotiations.  The  Imperial  Government  < 
presses  the  conviction  that  the  Chinese  Governmf 
will  regard  these  provisions  as  inviolable  and  tl 
its  decision  will  be  a  pledge  of  further  strengthen! 
the  ancient  bond  of  amity  existing  between  Rus 
and  China. 

A  railway  tunnel  through  the  Bernese  Alps  1 
lately  been  completed  after  five  and  a  half  yea 
work  and  the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000.  The  ti 
nel,  which  is  the  third  largest  in  Europe,  measu 
14,500  metres,  or  approximately  nine  miles.  1 
distance  from  Milan  to  Calais  by  this  route  will 
about  675  miles  or  nearly  80  miles  less  than  the 
isting  routes.  The  tunnel  will  be  double  tracl 
throughout.  The  Loetschberg  tunnel  at  its  high 
point  is  4054  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  i| 
quite  as  long  as  the  St.  Gothard,  which  is  nine  t 
a  quarter  miles  long,  or  the  Simplon,  which 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 

In  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  United  Sts 
and  Great  Britain  the  success  of  the  pending  ai 
tration  treaty  between  the  two  great  English-spel 
ing  countries  was  alluded  to  on  the_2nd  inst.  Thcb 
ands  of  ministers  made  the  treaty  the  theme  of  til 
sermons. 

NOTICES. 

A  Westtown  boy  would  like  to  find  a  place  vm 
some  Friend  for  the  week  before  Yearly  Meet  | 
where  he  could  earn  his  board  and  something  m> 
A  Westtown  girl  would  like  to  find  a  similar  pla 
Address, 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham,, 
Westtown, 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  T 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  24th,  1(1 
The  School  Year,  1911-12,  begins  on  Ninth  M< 
12th,  1911. 

Parents  wishing  to  have  children  enter  the  Scl 
at  either  of  these  terms  will  please  communii 
at  once  with  the  Principal, 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham. 

Westtown,  P 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Mon 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  which  will 
vide  boarding  accommodations  at  reasonable  r 
within  easy  access  of  the  Arch  and  Fourth  Str 
Meeting  House,  during  the  session  of  the  Ye 
Meeting.  Friends  wishing  to  secure  rooms 
kindly  communicate  promptly  with  the  commi 
by  addressing  their  requests  to 

Entertainment  Committee, 
Care  of  William  C.  Cowperthwaite, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelp' 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phil* 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  V 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintend&j 


Died. — At  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Second  M 
6th,  1911,  Deborah  W.  Buzby,  in  the  eighty-eil 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Chester  Marl 
Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  at  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  Third  M 

13th,  1911,  Lydia  C.  Paul,  daughter  of  Mi(| 
C.  and  Mary  R.  Fisher,  in  the  eighty-fifth  yeim 
her  age.  A  loving,  kindly  disposition  made  lm 
good  neighbor  and  a  devoted  friend.  She  ■ 
firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  her  bel 
Society  and  until  failing  health  prevented,  re| 
in  attending  meeting.  When  the  summons  c 
after  a  brief  illness  of  two  weeks,  she  quietly  ent 
into  the  Rest  promised  those  who  have  loved 
served  their  Lord. 

 ,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Second  Month,  191 

the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  John  O.  Beesc 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  and  Particular  Me 
of  Friends,  Ohio. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422„Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Our  Children. 

"The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  was 
e  language  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  when 
proving  them  for  the  use  of  the  proverb, 
rhe  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
e  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  This 
dividual  accountability  was  further  em- 
lasized  by  the  declarations,  "The  son 
all  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
ither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity 
the  son."    Notwithstanding  this,  it  does 
require  a  very  extended  observation 
show  that  parents  cannot  do  wrong  with- 
causing  their  children   to   suffer,  in 
me  form  and  degree;  nor  can  children  sin, 
d  their  parents  entirely  escape  the  effects, 
le  impress  of  the  parent  will  be  made 
on  the  child  both  through  heredity  and 
vironment.    A  measure  of  responsibility 
the  physical  condition  and  for  the  mental 
d  moral  characteristics  of  the  child  un- 
ubtedly  rests  upon  the  parent. 
No  reason  appears  in  the  Scriptures  for 
ubting  that  Eli,  the  High  Priest,  was  a 
hteous  man;  yet  it  is  evident  that  his 
ns  were  very  wicked.    For  their  evil 
nduct,  apparently,  a  great  disaster  came 
on  Israel  and  their  own  lives  were  lost, 
le  father's  tragic  death  quickly  followed, 
life  extinguished  in  sorrow  as  much  over 
taking  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines,  as 
:ause  of  the  death  of  his  sons.    Eli  was 
imed  for  the  conduct  of  his  sons  because 
y  "did  bring  a  curse  upon  themselves, 
i  he  restrained  them  not."    When  "there 
ne  a  man  of  God  unto  Eli,"  one  part  of 
message  from  Jehovah  was,  "and  honor 
thy  sons  above  me."    Perhaps  no  fixed 
e-  can  be  drawn  which  shall  indicate 
ere  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  ends 


and  that  of  the  child  begins;  but  it  is  evident 
that  restraint  must  be  exercised.  If  this 
is  neglected,  and  sons  are  honored  more 
than  the  Divine  law,  the  parent  cannot 
escape  from  a  measure  of  responsibility,  and 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  delivered  from  the 
evil  results  of  the  wrong  which  has  been 
suffered  to  go  unrebuked. 

Some  are  perhaps  tempted  at  times  to 
fear  that  they  have  exercised  too  much 
restraint  in  family  discipline.  A  little 
reflection  should  convince  us  that  we  cannot 
have  been  too  earnest  or  exacting  in  requir- 
ing righteous  conduct  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  evil.  We  shall  undoubtedly  feel  that 
we  lacked  much  in  knowledge  and  judgment 
regarding  the  manner  and  methods  of 
restraint  and  direction.  We  may  even  see 
that  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  was  not 
calculated  to  accomplish^  the  end  sought. 
Our  ideas  of  government  may  have  been 
wrong,  and  force  have  been  depended  upon 
more  than  love  and  reason.  However 
lacking  or  faulty  may  have  been  our  methods 
or  the  spirit  of  our  government,  we  have 
made  no  mistake  in  restraining  our  children 
from  evil. 

It  sometimes  appears  as  though  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  under  the  most 
careful  discipline  go  to  the  greatest  extremes 
when  the  restraints  are  removed.  Hence 
some  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  better  way 
is  not  to  use  restraint,  but  to  allow  children 
to  do  about  as  they  please.  Let  us  not  be 
hasty  to  condemn  family  discipline  and 
parental  restraint.  An  ungoverned  child  is 
not  on  the  road  to  make  a  good  citizen — 
good  citizenship  requires  submission  to 
rightful  authority  and  obedience  to  right 
laws.  Those  whose  children  are  now  under 
family  discipline  need — O,  how  much  they 
need! — a  large,  measure  of  the  Master's 
spirit — of  Divine  love  and  wisdom.  May 
they  seek  it  from  Him  who  said,  "ask  and 
ye  shall  receive."  It  is  now  too  late  for 
some  who  were  lacking  in  these  respects 
to  remedy  the  evil.  They  can  only  repent 
and  obtain  Divine  forgiveness,  committing 
their  children  unto  Him  who  is  yet  able  to 
work  in  them  the  miracles  of  his  grace. 


"A  tender  conscience  is  an  estimable 
blessing,  that  is  not  only  quick  to  discern 
what  is  evil,  but  instantly  to  shun  it  as  the 
eyelid  closes  itself  against  a  mote." 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  to  New  Orleans. 

Augusta  is  not  on  the  direct  route  to 
New  Orleans.  To  take  the  through  trains 
from  New  York  to  the  Crescent  City  one 
must  travel  nearly  due  west  to  Atlanta. 
It  is  a  trip  of  about  five  hours,  in  the  main 
through  a  poor  agricultural  district.  The 
soil  is  a  soft  clay  that  dissolves  under  rain 
and  so  makes  culture  very  difficult.  The 
feat  is  accomplished  by  having  surveyor's 
levels  carefully  staked  out,  and  running 
furrows  on  the  lines  of  these  levels.  So  one 
has  terraces  and  beautifully  curved  lines 
extending  about  hillsides  and  marking  what 
to  the  eye  would  otherwise  seem  like  level 
fields.  The  matter  does  not  lend  itself 
easily  to  description  but  it  makes  a  never  to 
be  forgotten  feature  of  the  scenery.  Atlanta 
is  a  thriving  city  with  beautiful  residences 
easily  accessible  by  a  good  trolley  system. 
The  home  of  "  Uncle  Remus,"  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  gives  the  city  a  literary  shrine  and 
although  the  quiet  but  somewhat  quaint 
cottage,  with  an  ancient  well-sweep,  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  city  the  trolley  line  extends 
to  it. 

"Northern  'folks"  (that  is  the  regular 
southern  designation)  mostly  associate  At- 
lanta with  memories  of  the  famous  march 
to  the  sea.  Sometimes,  we  speak  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  having  been  washed  out. 
The  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Scho- 
field  School,  James  Edgerton,  had  warned 
us  that  this  is  a  beautiful  theory,  not  yet 
translated  into  every  day  fact  by  the  average 
Southerner.  He  had  cited  the  history 
books  in  common  use  in  the  South  as  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  so  we  readily  accepted 
the  caution  and  asked  no  questions  about 
Sherman  in  Atlanta.  Indeed  the  marks 
of  the  war  in  this  thriving  city  have  been 
pretty  well  obliterated,  unless  a  serious 
cast  of  countenance  common  with  the  men 
can  be  ascribed  to  a  hereditary  memory  in 
them. 

A  Pennsylvania  tornado  had  detained 
the  New  York  express  five  and  a  half  hours. 
So  the  north  and  south  are  quickly  bound 
together  in  misfortune.  Our  sleeper  was 
ready  at  seven-thirty  however,  so  that  when 
we  again  looked  out  upon  the  world  we  had 
left  the  state  of  Georgia  and  were  traversing 
Alabama.  In  the  main  our  prospect  from 
the  car  window  was  uninviting.  Much 
of  the  South  land  appears  low  and  sandy 
and  even  swampy  in  places.  Vegetation 
of  course  was  more  and  more  advanced  as 
we  progressed,  and  a  taller  type  of  pine  tree 
took  the  place  of  the  long-needled  pine  so 
common  in  Georgia.  Many  of  these  noble 
pines  were  tapped  for  turpentine  and  tin 
or  earthern  cups  were  set  in  the  wounds  to 
receive  the  gum.  It  impressed  us  as  a 
ruinous  operation  to  the  trees  and  somehow 
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made  us  think  of  poor  Samson  in  his  shorn 
plight. 

At  Mobile  one  sees  out  over  the  water 
and  salutes  the  Gulf.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
even  from  swiftly  moving  views  that  it  is 
part  of  the  mighty  deep.  Miles  before 
reaching  New  Orleans  the  low  meadows 
and  bogs  are  quite  untraveled,  and  in  many 
places  beyond  ordinary  means  of  locomotion. 
Occasionally  a  stream  seemed  to  drain 
some  adjoining  territory  and  to  give  man 
a  precarious  foothold.  Some  magnolias  and 
live  oaks  with  the  characteristic  moss  were 
in  keeping  with  the  palmettos  beneath  them. 
We  felt  that  we  were  approaching  Louisiana. 

New  Orleans  is  a  thriving  modern  city. 
When  one  has  taken  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
it  from  the  Whitney  building,  made  one  or 
more  of  the  "belts"  on  the  famous  trolley 
system,  an  engineering  feat  of  an  old  West- 
town  boy,  had  an  automobile  ride  to  the 
docks  and  cemeteries  and  upon  the  levees, 
and  along  beautiful  St.  Charles  Street,  the 
wonder  of  it  all  seems  quite  overpowering. 
Nature  had  seemed  to  make  a  city  impossible, 
but  here  it  is  with  all  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  modern  life,  water  supply,  drainage, 
lighting  and  rapid  transit,  accomplished 
in  a  masterful  way.  This  triumph  and 
progress  have  been  hard  upon  many  a  mark 
of  Spanish  or  French  or  English  possession. 
Some  of  this  history  can  still  be  read  in 
buildings  or  customs  or  types  of  men  and 
women.  The  hurried  traveler  however  will 
do  well  to  seek  for  these  charms  in  George 
Cable's  pages  and  not  dispel  too  much  of 
the  effect  of  poetry  by  actual  contact  with 
its  sources.  The  atmosphere  of  New  Orleans 
— the  atmosphere  that  is  made  by  business 
habits  and  social  customs — is  at  once  felt 
to  be  pleasant.  Something  in  the  soft 
voices  of  the  people  and  in  their  gentle 
manners  fits  the  semi-tropical  environment, 
and  reminds  one  of  the  Acadia  of  the  French 
as  well  as  of  the  fervid  spirit  of  old  Castile. 

ti  J-  H.  B. 

Immoral  Agency. — One  of  the  modes  by 
which  the  efficiency  of  example  in  reputable 
persons  is  miserably  diminished,  is  by  a  sort 
of  Immoral  Agency — by  their  being  willing 
to  encourage,  at  second  hand,  evils  which 
they  would  not  commit  as  principals.  Linked 
together  as  men  are  in  society,  it  is  frequent- 
ly difficult  to  perform  an  unwarrantable 
action,  without  some  sort  of  co-operation 
from  creditable  men.  This  co-operation  is 
not  often,  except  in  flagrant  cases,  refused; 
and  thus  is  not  only  the  commission  of  such 
actions  facilitated,  but  a  general  relaxation 
is  induced  in  the  practical  estimates  which 
men  form  of  the  standard  of  rectitude. 

Since,  then,  so  much  evil  attends  this 
agency  in  unwarrantable  conduct,  it  man- 
ifestly becomes  a  good  man  to  look  around 
upon  the  nature  of  his  intercourse  with 
others,  and  to  consider  whether  he  is  not 
virtually  promoting  evils  which  his  judg- 
ment deprecates,  or  reducing  the  standard 
of  moral  judgment  in  the  world. — Selected. 


There  is  a  difference  between  wanting 
what  we  cannot  have  and  aspiring  to  what 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  attain.  The  one  is 
folly,  the  other  is  faith. 


For  "The  Friend." 

How  Do  We  Worship? 
II. 

HENHY  JOEL  CADBURY. 

Since  this  question  was  proposed  recently 
in  these  columns  it  has  been  suggested  to 
the  writer  that  it  could  be  reinforced  by 
further  explanation.  A  plea  was  made  at 
that  time  for  more  definite  instruction  on 
the  subject  of  silent  worship.  It  is  the 
same  plea  that  is  here  repeated  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of  such 
discussion. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  Friends  who  really 
hold  the  view  which  has  been  said  to  exist 
among  us,  that  such  subjects  are  too  sacred 
for  discussion.  Worship  is  indeed  a  sacred 
matter,  but  is  there  any  rule  that  sacredness 
involves  silence?  Quakerism  is  not  a  Greek 
mystery-religion,  and  whatever  others  may 
think  of  us,  we  do  not  want  to  make  our. 
form  of  worship  a  secret  known  only  to  the 
initiated.  Silent  worship  may  be  too  sacred 
to  be  spoken  of  flippantly,  it  may  be  too 
personal  to  be  communicated  to  others, 
it  may  be  more  sublime  and  subtle  than 
any  description  of  it,  but  that  is  quite  an- 
other thing  from  saying  that  it  is  too  sacred 
to  mention.  And  can  we  not  add  that  real 
worship  is  too  definite  to  permit  vagueness, 
too  desirable  to  be  kept  selfishly  to  oneself, 
too  important  to  be  left  untaught. 

And  here  we*  meet  another  common 
rejoinder — that  worship  cannot  be  taught 
except  by  God,  everyone  must  learn  for 
himself  how  to  worship.  To  this  answer  I 
object  as  much  as  to  the  preceding  one. 
My  objection  is  not  simply  that  it  does 
not  answer,  nor  that  children  (who  are 
merciless  critics)  often  consider  it  an  evasion 
to  cloak  the  speaker's  indifference,  or  vague- 
ness, or  unconfessed  ignorance  about  real 
worship.  I  object  because  the  answer,  as 
used,  is  neither  all  true,  nor  the  whole  truth. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  not  all  worship 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  that  each  must 
learn  to  worship  for  himself.  But  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  learning  to  add  or  to 
swim  or  to  love.  Yet  in  all  these  the  in- 
fluence of  other  men's  example  and  precept 
is  recognized.  These  acts  cannot  be  done^ 
by  proxy.  The  experience  is  our  own 
individual  affair.  But  in  achieving  that 
experience  we  may  well  use  human  instruc- 
tion. There  is  a  great  difference  between 
learning  by  yourself  to  worship — that  is, 
learning  without  help  or  instruction — and 
learning  to  worship  for  yourself,  which 
means  learning  to  do  your  own  worshipping. 
Most  of  us  will  confess  that  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  the  latter  just  about  in  so  far  as  the 
experiences  described  by  our  parents  or 
others  have  been  realized  in  our  own  case. 
So  with  prayer:  only  the  Spirit  can  teach 
us  "  to  pray  as  we  ought,"  but  we  may  say 
from  experience  that  He  often  uses  human 
means.  Both  John  and  Jesus  taught  their 
disciples  to  pray,*  and  many  a  child  is  taught 
at  his  mother's  knee.  Even  some  of  the 
acts  of  religion  which  seem  most  personal 
and  intimate  are  not  purely  spontaneous 
and  original.    We  look  upon  the  visions 

*  Luke  ii :  1. 


of  prophets  and  the  raptures  of  saints 
though  they  were,  even  in  form,  free  frc 
human  influence,  but  judging  from  the  w 
they  are  told  they  follow  very  closely  t 
examples  of  saints  and  prophets  before  the 
Francis  of  Assisi  received  the  print  of  t 
nails  only  after  some  one  else  had  suggest 
the  idea  to  him.    When  George  Fox  says;; 
"  Now  was  I  come  up  in  Spirit  through  t 
flaming  sword,  into  the  paradise  of  God. 
.    .    The  creation  was  opened  to  me  . 
.    .    seeing  that  the  nature  and  virtue 
things  were  opened  to  me  by  the  Lore 
whatever  his  experience  may  have  be( 
he  tells  it  in  the  words  already  used 
Jacob  Boehmen,  the  philosopher.*    I  ha 
been  told  by  one  who  has  studied  the  subj< 
that  the  men  in  all  ages  who  have  been  t 
great  prophets  and  religious  geniuses,  wh 
they  firmly  opposed  all  formal  traditi 
and  demanded  and  claimed  to  poss< 
something  fresh  and  original,  have  nevl 
theless  themselves  conformed  unconsciouj 
to  a  fixed  mould  and  type  of  experiencl 
and  have  copied  one  another  in  describil 
them.    Alongside  of  the  "varieties  of  I 
ligious  experience"  exists  another  law — it 
unity  and  continuity  of  religious  experien 
So,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  our  relig 
thinking  is  largely  shaped  and  influenc 
by  that  of  men  about  us. 

As  we  recognize  this  fact  the  urgent  n 
of  information  on  worship  becomes  cl 
As  the  Spirit  is  still  leading  us  into  all  tri 
let  us  not  overlook  his  use  of  human  sugg 
tion.    It  is  inevitable  that  the  young  shoi 
form  their  habits  of  worship  largely  acco 
ing  to  the  character  and  extent  of  th 
teaching  about  it.    We  will  experience 
silent  meetings  about  what  we  are  tauj 
to  expect.    How  can  we  learn  to  en 
worship  if  we  do  not  know  what  it  is? 
that  seeketh  findeth  if  he  knows  what  ht 
looking  for.    Let  us  have  a  few  correct 
helpful  preconceived  notions  about  it.  E\ 
if  they  are  at  first  but  elementary 
partial,  as  they  are  realized  in  our  experien 
we  shall  increase  in  knowledge,  and 
diligence  keep  pace  with  knowledge 
shall  learn  more  and  more  perfectly 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  lack  of  such  information  offer 
still  more  positive  injury  than  that  of  sim 
ignorance.    It  allows  to  grow  haphaz 
all  kinds  of  morbid  notions  and  erronei 
preconceptions  which  may  be  worse  t 
no  ideas  at  all.    For  if  preconceived  i 
are  so  influential  on  our  actual  experie 
erroneous  ones  are  as  dangerous  as  cor 
ones  are  useful.    This  danger  may 
illustrated  from  the  kindred  subject  of 
ministry.    Suppose,  for  example,  that 
some  reason  or  other  a  young  Friend  grc 
up  with  the  impression  that  a  call  to  spi 
in  meeting  is  to  be  recognized  by  cert 
regular  symptoms   and  accompanimei 
as  outward  trembling,  and  a  kind  of  sup 
natural  inward  signal.    If  he  is  of  a  qi 
temperament,  free  from  nervousness,  ffl 
expected  signs  probably  never  happen 
him,  and  so  he  never  feels  called  to  spe 

*G.  Fox  Journal  (Bi-Centenary  Edition)  page 
For  evidence  on  this  point  see  R.  Barclay,  lr 

Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonweo 
page  214  f- 
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y  looking  for  God  in  the  wind  or  the  fire 
•  in  the  other  supposed  Divine  impulse  he 
is  missed  the  still  small  voice.    If  then 
l  the  one  hand  we  are  to  dispel  our  ignor- 
lce  and  uncertainty  about  silent  worship, 
id  if  on  the  other  hand  we  are  to  escape 
ie  dangers  and  disappointments  of  false 
;pectations  about  it,  we  need  to  know,  at 
ast  as  far  as  others  can  tell  us,  what  such 
i  exercise  may  and  may  not  involve.  For 
ithin  the  limits  of  our  expectations  our 
vti  experience  is  likely  to  be  formed. 
1  still  hope  some  answers  may  be  offered 
this  question,  no  matter  how  simple  or 
complete  they  may  be.    Lately  in  these 
lumns  an  editorial  contribution  discussed 
e  question  as  it  applies  to  little  children; 
ill  not  some  one  take  up  the  next  stage  of 
e  problem — for  children  in  their  'teens 
id  many  of  us  in  the  "cold  tableland  of 
dult  Life."     In  putting  away  childish 
ings  we  have  truly  "advanced  to  another 
>rld  and  now  speak  a  new  language,"  and 
that  language  in  spite  of  its  "  cold  phrases" 
f  would  fain  have  our  answer. 
In  presenting  this  point  of  view  it  has 
en  necessary  to  use  a  method  of  argument 
id  perhaps  even  a  few  words  and  express- 
ns  that  may  be  unfamiliar  to  some  readers 
The  Friend.    I  hope  this  fault,  if  fault 
be,  may  not  obscure  the  urgency  of  my 
ea  or  the  real  object  of  my  concern.  Nor 
)uld  I  have  older  Friends  feel  an  anxiety 
suspicion  because  their  children  are  think- 
;  in  ways  and  terms  that  they  do  not 
ly  understand.    It  is  only  natural  that 
:  should  be  raising  such  questions  as  these, 
e  are  learning  to-day  to  connect  our 
igion  with  our  knowledge  and  experience 
all  fields  of  life.    To  judge  by  the  fruits 
s  practice  is  not  lessening  either  the 
il  or  the  intelligence  of  our  loyalty  to 
;  Society.    Young  Friends  are  already 
nforcing  our  principles  by  their  know- 
ge  of  science.    We  can  quote  psycholo- 
ts  against  the  theatre,  we  can  argue 
linst    gambling   by   our  mathematics, 
d  we  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting 
r  "testimonies"  for  Peace  and  Temper- 
:e  by  the  laws  of  economics  and  physiol- 
y.    Modern  biblical  study  tends  to  con- 
n  our  original  position  on  Baptism  and 
:  Supper.    We  are  conscious  that  there 
;  laws  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter  and 
can  recognize  those  laws  even  in  the 
ire  inward  phases  of  religion.    Few  men 
lay  do  not  know  something  of  the  scien- 
c  laws  that  affect  so-called  "revivals" 
i  "conversions."    Telepathy  is  now  used 
least  to  illustrate  prayer.    And  next  we 
1  be  wondering  what  the  terms  "group 
/chology"   and   "social  consciousness" 
it  we  have  caught  from  scholars'  lips 
/e  to  do  with  the  phenomena  which  we 
ognize  as  a  gathered  meeting,  where  the 
rit  flows  from  vessel  to  vessel. 
Thus  while  we  believe  that  our  silent 
rship,  like  all  our  religion,  is  to  be  a 
;asonable  service,"*  it  is  not  the  reason 
theory  of  worship  that  we  are  seeking 
earn  from  older  and  more  mature  Friends. 

want  to  know  not  theory,  but  facts; 

a  scientific  explanation,  but  the  actual 

Rom.  xii :  1. 


experience  of  any  genuine  spiritual  soul  in 
communion  with  his  God — an  experience 
that  can  be  enjoyed  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  rational  basis,  that  can  be  told  in  the 
simple  words  of  the  ordinary  man. 

GIVE  YOUR  SUNSHINE  TO  THE 
LIVING. 

Give  your  sunshine  to  the  living, 
Do  not  wait  till  they  are  dead; 
O  there's  joy  in  constant  giving, 

Human  hearts  are  comforted. 
And  the  giver  feels  the  sunshine 

Of  the  heart's  responsive  smile, 
Knowing  that  another's  pathway 

Has  been  brightened  all  the  while. 

Give  your  blossoms  to  the  living; 

Let  them  have  their  fragrance  now; 
Ere  their  eyes  are  sealed  in  slumber 

And  like  marble  is  their  brow. 
Often  for  some  loving  token 

Human  hearts  have  ached  and  bled; 
Give  your  blossoms  to  the  living, 

Do  not  wait  till  they  are  dead. 

Give  your  sunshine  to  the  lonely, 

Though  they  seem  but  cold  and  proud ; 
Oft,  perchance,  some  hidden  sorrow 

Makes  them  shun  the  cheerful  crowd. 
Give  a  loving  word  or  token; 

Just  a  pressure  of  the  hand; 
Let  them  know  your  heart  is  tender, 

Though  you  may  not  understand. 

Give  your  heart's  love  to  the  fallen; 

Oh,  they  need  the  tenderest  care! 
Though  you  see  not  their  temptation, 

They  must  meet  it  everywhere. 
Oft  a  word,  a  smile,  a  handclasp, 

Gives  the  needed  strength  and  cheer; 
Helps  them  in  the  bitter  conflict, 

When  the  tempter  lingers  near. 

Give  your  sunshine  to  the  living; 

Scatter  flowers  with  eager  hand; 
You  may  wake  the  chord  responsive 

That  will  vibrate  o'er  the  land. 
Lavish  smiles  upon  the  aged; 

Cheer  the  sad  ones  on  their  way; 
You  can  make  this  world  an  Eden, 

By  the  kindness  of  to-day. 

— Mary  B.  Wing  ate. 


Breadth  That's  Narrow. — Some  of  the 
very  worst  dogmatism,  of  the  most  narrow 
and  misleading  sort,  too,  is  found  in  those 
who  would  brush  all  the  established  truth 
of  the  Bibles  aside.  Witness  the  following 
that  is  going  the  rounds: 

"So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 

So  many  roads  that  wind  and  wind 
When  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  this  sad  world  needs." 

This  world  needs  a  good  deal  more  than 
this.  It  needs  repentance  for  sin  and  faith 
in  Christ  and  forgiveness.  Until  people  have 
some  preparation  for  being  kind,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  kind.  The  humanitarian 
dogmatism  that  would  set  the  Gospel  aside 
as  unnecessary  is  about  as  cramped  a  bit 
of  dogmatism  as  is  possible  to  find. — Herald 
and  Presbyter. 


Observations  on  the  Ministry. — There 
is  a  large  gift  with  few  words,  and  there  is 
a  small  gift  with  many  words.  We  do  not 
want  a  flowery  ministry:  we  want  a  ministry 
that  preaches  Christ  and  leads  to  God;  we 
want  a  ministry  that  breaks  to  pieces  the 
hard  heart  and  binds  up  the  broken  one; 
we  want  a  ministry  that  leads  to  the  Fount- 
ain of  living  waters  and  leaves  us  there. — 
W.  F.,  in  Vol.  VIII  oj 'The  Friend,  page  168. 


For  "  Tub  Friend." 

Divine  Worship. 

In  the  manifestations  of  the  Lord  God 
to  the  human  family  there  are  three  that 
bear  record,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  visitation  of  any  or 
all  of  these  the  Almighty  has  ever  been, 
and  is  today  loved,  worshipped  and  adored 
by  his  redeemed  children.  Happy  is  the 
people  who  know  the  joyful  sound  of  his 
Divine-footsteps,  and  who  have  learned 
to  follow  Him  wheresoever  He  leadeth. 
Those  who  walk  with  Him  He  often  calls 
away  from  the  busy  cares  of  the  world,  and 
causes  them  to  sit  down  with  Him  to  worship 
at  his  footstool.  As  the  children  of  God 
are  thus  brought  together  in  congregational 
worship  they  realize  that  they  have  come 
to  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  Living  God, 
to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
to  the  Church  of  the  First-born,  and  to 
God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  to  have  part  in  this  fellow- 
ship and  worship  save  as  they  have  been 
walking  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  have 
come  together  in  his  name.  Worship  as  it 
is  thus  experienced  and  enjoyed  is  the  un- 
bending of  the  soul  to  God.  While  we  were, 
in  our  walk  or  work  among  men  in  the  world 
before  coming  into  the  meeting,  as  people 
who  had  wrapped  themselves  in  much 
clothing  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  the  freezing 
blasts  of  the  world,  to  preserve  their  life; 
now,  as  we  come  into  the  spiritual  warmth 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  of  the 
children  of  God,  we  are  as  men  who  take 
off  their  wraps  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
warmer  atmosphere  into  which  they  have 
come.  As  plants  unfold  from  their  winter 
buds,  and  put  forth  their  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit,  when  the  spring  and  summer  have 
come,  so,  in  true  spiritual  worship,  does  the 
soul  put  off  its  winter  clothing  and  open 
out  in  bud,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  to  the 
praise  of  God.  Then  does  the  soul  drink 
in  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness and  the  rain  and  dews  of  heaven 
which  cause  it  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  in  favor  with  Him 
and  with  man.  In  such  seasons  of  worship, 
where  God  is  reverenced  and  worshipped 
as  the  Divine  Father,  as  the  Divine  Son, 
and  as  the  Divine  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  the 
souls  of  the  individuals  and  the  church  are 
edified  and  built  up  in  the  most  holy  faith, 
and  God  is  honored  and  glorified. 

The  world' seeth  not  God  neither  knoweth 
Him,  for  He  is  spiritually  discerned;  and 
the  world  cannot  worship  God.  If  at  any 
time,  or  by  any  means  a  spirit  of  unbelief 
enters  the  heart  of  a  child  of  God,  and  he 
be  made  to  deny  the  Divinity  of  the  Father, 
or  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  thus 
denies  the  Divinity  of  all  three,  and  all 
worship  of  God  is  banished  from  the  soul. 
A  dark  spirit  of  unbelief  entered  some  who 
went  out  from  Friends  several  years  ago. 
and  caused  them  to  deny  the  Divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Beloved  Son  of 
God;  and,  where  this  unbelief  was  enter- 
tained in  any  heart,  the  Divinity  of  the 
Father  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
were,  in  that  unbelief,  denied;  and  thus 
Divine  worship  was  destroyed  in  that  heart 
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or  in  that  meeting  holding  such  unbelief. 
He  that  denieth  the  Son  denieth  the  Father. 
Thus  we  see  Divine  worship  banished  from 
meetings  that  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  while  they  may  claim  to  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "Inward  Light,"  the  Inward 
Light,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  lost  its  Divin- 
ity to  them,  and  has  become  a  natural  light, 
a  mere  instinct,  such  as  animals  have  to 
direct  them;  and  the  need  of  a  change  of 
heart,  or  conversion,  or  being  born  again, 
is  set  aside. 

There  are  some  who  have  also  gone  out 
from  us,  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  the  Light 
within,  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  these  in  denying  this  have  denied  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son,  and  the  Divinity  of  the 
Father.  He  that  hath  denied  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hath  denied  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Son,  and  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father.  The  worship 
of  God  is  banished  from  the  hearts  of  those 
who  deny  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  "  In  vain  do  ye  worship  me,  teaching 
for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men." 
While  there  are  some  among  them  who 
claim  they  have  not  denied  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  they  have  disregarded 
it,  and  "disobeyed  the  word  of  the  Lord;" 
for,  like  king  Saul  of  old,  in  their  worship 
they  would  not  wait  till  the  Seer  came,  and, 
to  keep  the  people  together,  they  have 
forced  themselves,  and  made  an  offering 
in  their  own  strength,  and  the  Lord  has 
rejected  them  from  ruling  over  Israel,  and 
has  given  the  kingdom  to  a  neighbor  of 
theirs  that  is  better  than  they.  Oh  how 
eagerly  did  Saul  plead  with  Samuel  to  turn 
again  with  him  that  he  might  worship  the 
Lord!  He  said,  "I  have  sinned:  yet  honor 
me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of 
my  people,  and  before  Israel,  and  turn  again 
with  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God."  And  "Samuel  turned  again  after 
Saul,  and  Saul  worshipped  the  Lord." 
Though  this  was  granted  once,  yet  "  Samuel 
came  no  more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of 
his  death,"  and  Saul  was  rejected  from  being 
king.  Thus  will  it  be  with  those  who  have 
"disobeyed  the  word  of  the  Lord"  in  con- 
gregational worship,  and,  to  keep  the  people 
together,  have  forced  themselves  and  made 
an  offering  in  their  own  strength  before 
the  Seer  came. 

The  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  disobedience  of  it,  will  bring 
spiritual  death.  May  the  children  of  God 
keep  themselves  from  idols,  and  constantly 
believe  in  and  affirm  the  Divinity  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  and  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  walk  in 
Him,  and  come  together  in  his  blessed  name. 
Then  will  they  be  enabled  indeed  to  worship 
Him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,  and  to  ascribe 
unto  Him  all  dominion  and  might  and  power 
and  honor  and  majesty  and  glory  now  and 
forevermore,  for  He  is  worthy.  To  them 
that  overcome  He  will  give  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna,  and  they  shall  walk  with 
Him  in  white.  The  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  worship  of  God  among  conservative 
Friends  is  lukewarmness — disregard  and 
indifference  of  his  presence;  indifference  as 
we  sit  in  our  homes,  as  we  walk  by  the  way, 
as  we  labor  in  our  fields  or  in  our  places  of 
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business.  If  we  learn  to  regard  and  know 
the  Lord  as  George  Fox  knew  Him,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  more  often,  as  he  found 
himself,  alone  in  the  fields,  or  apart  from 
our  business  and  the  world,  to  wait  upon 
God;  and  we  will  be  moved  and  actuated 
by  Him  and  sent  forth  in  his  service.  This 
indifference  among  us  amounts  almost  to 
forgetfulness  of  God.  We  fail  in  intrinsic, 
real  regard  for  Him,  and  thus  come  short 
of  his  grace  and  holy  help  in  our  lives  and 
in  worship  of  his  great  and  worthy  name. 

D.  F.  W. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Minor  Testimonies. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  editorial  on 
"Minor  Testimonies"  in  The  Friend  of 
Third  Month  16th.  This  sentence  particu- 
larly impressed  me:  "Unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  other  things  take  the  place  of  these 
testimonies,  both  as  a  means  and  an  evi- 
dence of  dedication  and  subjection  to  the 
Master,  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with 
them  from  our  experiences  and  our  lives." 

While  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  see 
the  need  of  continuing  the  minor  testimo- 
nies in  the  present  day,  the  writer's  sugges- 
tion that  other  things  should  take  the  place 
of  these  testimonies  if  they  are  discontinued 
seems  to  me  excellent  and  opportune.  Two 
things  we  should  remember  if  we  contemplate 
dropping  any  of  our  testimonies.  One  is  that 
we  should  be  absolutely  faithful  to  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  not  give  up  one  jot  or 
title  of  the  law  until  we  are  sure  the  inward 
monitor  leaves  us  free  to  do  so.  Again,  we 
must  by  no  means  hope  for  an  easy  way 
because  of  our  freedom  from  these  obser- 
vances, but  stand  ready  to  carry  some  other 
cross,  faithful  to  all  the  little  calls  to  obe- 
dience whether  they  lead  us  to  be  peculiar 
or  whether  they  do  not.  Giving  up  the  minor 
testimonies  must  not  mean  following  the 
world. 

There  are  some  characteristics  of  the 
present  age  which  make  it  particularly 
difficult  for  Quakerism  to  find  a  place  to 
exist.  Chief  among  these  is  the  spirit  of 
ceaseless  activity.  Every  one  must  be  bust- 
ling about  here  and  there  continually.  In 
the  midst  of  this  all-pervasive  spirit  there  is 
small  encouragement  to  him  who  would 
wait  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh.  And  yet 
this  spirit  of  activity  is  a  virtue  in  its  best 
form.  The  persistent  energy  of  George  Fox 
is  generally  appreciated,  even  if  his  method — 
the  waiting  upon  the  Divine  Spirit  to  call 
him  to  service — is  undervalued  or  totally 
disregarded.  Too  many  seek  recreation  in  a 
speeding  automobile  when  we  would  do 
beter  to  take  a  quiet  walk  or  simply  turn 
our  minds  inward  right  where  we  are  and 
seek  the  re-creating  power  from  above.  If 
we  give  up  the  practice  of  frequent  silent 
waiting  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  learn 
what  testimonies  we  should  uphold. 

This  is  an  age  of  broad-mindedness.  We 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  work  with  any 
one  and  to  see  the  truth  in  all  ideas.  It  is 
a  precious  ideal  of  the  age,  but  the  corre- 
sponding vice  is  at  hand,  transforming  itself 
into  an  angel  of  light.  Sloth,  which  leads  us 
to  follow  the  majority,  to  make  ourselves 
I  agreeable  by  doing  without  question  what 
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other  good  people  do— Sloth  often  ca 
itself  broadmindedness.  We  care  not 
think  for  ourselves  and  we  desire  not  to 
odd,  so  we  go  with  the  crowd  and  pri 
ourselves  on  being  more  broad  than  o 
predecessors.  Quakerism  must  be  broa 
minded;  we  must  be  ever  open  to  new  lig 
from  any  direction;  but  we  must  careful 
try  each  new  method  and  doctrine,  consid 
it  in  the  quiet  waiting  in  the  silence  of  i 
flesh,  as  well  as  with  all  the  aid  our  reas> 
can  give.  If  we  honestly  do  so,  we  shall 
feel  sure,  find  that  there  are  always  tes 
monies  to  bear,  whether  they  be  the  old  on 
or  whether  they  be  new. 

Another  great  danger  of  our  age  is  lo 
of  ease.  This  too  has  its  good  side.  Itmea 
revolt  from  the  old  idea  of  antagonism  § 
tween  body  and  spirit.  Mortification 
the  flesh  is  a  false  conception  when  it  i 
volves  the  maltreatment  or  neglect  of  t ! 
body.   Fasts  and  vigils  do  not  develop  t 
best  life.    But  neither  must  we  persuap 
ourselves  that  the  care  of  the  body  mean 
the  '  satisfaction   of  our  various  wish!, 
Health  is  not  gained  by  idleness,  much  hi; 
by  frivolity  or  luxury.  It  abides  with  vig<|> 
ous  activity  of  body  and  mind.  The  luxis 
ious  ease-seeking  tendencies  lead  us  to  | 
unceasing  search  for  entertainment,  and  il 
more  and  more  elegant  homes,  for  servarl 
to  relieve  us  from  labor,  for  everything  till 
enervates.  Quakerism  is  a  religion  of  simjl 
and  quiet  living;  how  can  it  flourish  if 
encourages  such  ideals? 

If  Quakerism  has  any  place  in  the  wori 
that  place  is  in  advance  of  the  thought  a  I 
practice  of  other  Christians!  Quakeri:k 
must  embody,  as  I  believe  it  does,  all  tl 
good  ideals  of  the  day,  but  it  must  a  I 
follow  the  light  within  and  maintain  I 
own  standards.  We  must  be  the  prophJ 
of  the  age,  not  just  the  good  ordinal 
Christians. 

Quakerism  must  stand  for  the  princiil 
and  practice  of  silent  waiting,  as  agaisl 
a   continual    rush   of   engagements   a  J 
plans.    It    must    stand    for  simplicll 
against  the  luxurious  living  that  spert 
on  ourselves  five  times  more  than  the  avl 
age  man's  income.  It  must  stand  for  just 
in  business,  in  the  midst  of  a  competit 
world,  which  fails  to  give  the  simple,  hon 
laborer,  artisan  and  merchant  a  chance 
a  decent  living. 

We  are  forming  and  reforming  our  rel 
ion  to  suit  the  methods  of  the  forum,  i 
market-place  and  the  arena.  We  are  not 
advance  of  our  age  as  we  used  to  be.  C 
spiritual  and  moral  ideals  are  not  movi 
so  rapidly  as  those  of  other  people.  If  tl 
were,  we  should  find  ourselves  still  a  pecul 
people  in  one  way  or  another.  We  shoi 
not  be  persecuted  or  despised  as  former 
because  this  is  a  tolerant  and  individual 
age;  but  we  should  be  peculiar.  It  is  wrc 
to  want  to  be  peculiar.  The  spirit  of  1 
mility  leads  each  to  esteem  another  bet 
than  himself,  and  so  we  must  not  wilfu 
differ  from  our  neighbors.  But  if  we  h< 
estly  seek  for  ourselves  the  right  way 
daily  and  hourly  communion  with  the  sp: 
of  Truth,  we  shall  many  times  be  oblij 
to  walk  alone.  If  each  member  of  our  Soci<  I 
should  wait  for  that  indwelling  Spirit,  1 
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hould  by  that  very  fact  be  peculiar,  since 
he  world  does  not  so  wait  and  watch.  And 
he  fruit  of  such  communion  cannot  fail 
o  be  peculiar. 

1  have  often  thought  it  an  alarming  sign 
n  present-day  Quakerism  that  there  are  so 
ew  new  testimonies  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ild.  We  keep  dropping  the  old  ideals 
merely  to  merge  ourselves  with  other  Chris- 
ian  professors.  To  quote  again  the  words 
if  our  editor:  "Unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
•ther  things  take  the  place  of  these  [minor 
estimonies]  ...  we  cannot  afford  to 
lispense  with  them  from  our  experiences 
nd  our  lives." 

Laetitia  Moon  Conard. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Florida  in  the  Making. 

Some  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  this 
ind  of  flowers,  tropical  fruits  and  alligators 
/as  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  there  was 
juite  a  population  of  Indians  who  desired 
o  dwell  peacefully  with  their  white  visitors. 

St.  Augustine  has  a  history,  with  many 
jssons  for  the  student  and  traveler.    As  we 
aok  at  the  oldest  house  in  America,  built 
iy  a  white  man,  bearing  the  date  of  1516, 
nd  the  narrow  streets,  seven  to  eight  feet 
/ide,  with  the  massive  gate  way  to  the  first 
ort  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  throng 
if  sad  memories  crowd  the  imagination, 
lecause  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  The 
'once  de  Leon  and  Alcazar  hotels,  with 
11  their  attractive  magnificence  and  modern 
atronage,  cannot  eclipse  or  atone  for  the 
ruelty  and  treachery  that  old  gate  way  has 
witnessed.  However,  the  modern  St.  Augus- 
ine  is  a  Mecca  for  the  best  of  our  cultured 
nd  benevolent  citizens,  so  we  have  one 
lore  impressive  evidence  of  the  world's 
rogress.    Contrast  the  sordid,  lonely  lives 
f  the  half  starved  Spanish  soldiers  who 
efended  that  fort  against  all  comers,  and 
le  condition  of  the  average  resident,  white 
r  black,  in  St.  Augustine  to-day.  There 
re  other  places  of  historical  interest,  both 
1  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of  Florida, 
hich  might  fill  a  volume.    My  purpose  is 
ot  that  of  the  archeologist  or  historian — 
ither  1  would  report  what  I  have  seen 
tiring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
evelopment  of  this  southern  peninsula. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  1  accompanied 
y  late,  beloved  father  to  Palatka,  via 
icksonville,  on  the  St.  Johns  River.  Save 
le  weird  scenery  and  delicious  oranges  and 
limy  climate  there  was  little  that  attracted 
e  then.    The  great  stretches  of  swamp 
nd  and  ubiquitous  greymoss  and  ever- 
sting  sand   grew   monotonous.    A  few 
;ars  later  came  "the  great  freeze"  of 
594-95  which  literally  ruined  the  orange 
oves  and  many  of  their  owners.    But  out 
that  great  disaster  has  risen,  phoenix 
ie,  a  new,  a  wiser  and  a  more  fruitful  state, 
he  turpentine  industry,  with  the  removal 
the  primeval  pine  and  cypress  forests, 
a  constant  source  of  revenue,  while  the 
ising  of   vegetables   has    now  become 
most  as  valuable  an   industry  as  the 
oduct  of  the  orange  groves.     The  grape 
lit  has  also  come  to  be  a  close  second 
the  latter.    Indeed  a  grape  fruit  grove 
11  net  more  than  the  smaller  fruit  at  the 


same  age.  The  grafting  and  budding  of 
these  trees  upon  the  hardier  roots  of  the 
sour  orange  increases  their  frost-resisting 
quality. 

Jacksonville  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  export  and  railroad  centers  on 
the  Altantic  Coast,  while  winter  resorts 
and  more  permanent  settlements  throughout 
the  state  have  grown  at  a  great  pace.  One 
needs  here,  as  everywhere,  to  study  situa- 
tions as  all  are  far  from  being  equally  desir- 
able and  many  investors  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Palatka,  which  is  in  the  orange 
belt,  has  grown  very  little  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  while  Orlando,  one  hun- 
dred miles  south  and  twenty  miles  inland 
from  the  St.  Johns,  has  become  a  very 
flourishing  county  town,  with  the  railroads 
passing  through  it.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  our  friend  George  Abbott  selected 
this  city,  whose  limits  include  an  area  of 
two  miles  square,  as  his  winter  home,  and 
by  interesting  his  neighbors  in  the  planting 
of  palm  and  other  ornamental  trees  the 
town  has  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  and 
attractive  appearance.  Six  miles  north  of 
Orlando  is  a  colored  school  for  250  children 
to  which  we  were  taken  by  our  kind  friend 
G.  A.  as  the  ninth  annual  Conference  of 
colored  farmers  was  in  session  there.  The 
neighboring  village  of  Eatonville  has  no 
white  man  residing  in  it  and  all  its  public 
officers  are  colored.  The  Robert  Hunger- 
ford  Normal  and  Industrial  School  was 
founded  ten  years  ago  by  Russell  C.  Cal- 
houn, a  Tuskegee  graduate.  He  and  his 
wife  have  built  up  an  institution  representing 
$35,000  to  $40,000  worth  of  school  property, 
beside  some  four  hundred  acres  of  land. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  campus  and 
all  of  the  dormitories  and  class  rooms  make 
it  a  worthy  scion  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 
The  Principal,  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
two  years  ago,  was  suddenly  removed  by 
death  last  fall  and  we  found  his  capable 
wife  assuming  all  the  duties  of  his  post. 
Mary  C.  Calhoun  impresses  every  one  as  an 
organizer  and  a  most  executive  head  of  this 
worthy  school.  Robert  C.  Bedford,  a  native 
of  England  is  a  trustee  of  Tuskegee  and  of 
this  Institution. 

He  told  us  that  he  had  addressed  every 
class  of  graduates  at  Tuskegee  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  and  had  kept  in 
personal  touch  with  every  one  of  those  one 
thousand  graduates  and  could  say  that  not 
one  of  them  had  ever  gotten  into  jail,  and, 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  he  believed 
the  same  could  be  said  of  all  the  ten  thousand 
students  who  had  attended  for  a  shorter 
length  of  time  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

We  found  this  true  friend  of  the  negro 
race  standing  faithfully  by  The  Robert 
Hungerford  School  in  its  hour  of  sore  need. 
We  could  but  note  the  happy  expression 
upon  the  faces  of  all  the  children,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  dwell  in 
their  midst  for  two  days  and  to  contribute 
all  in  our  power  of  encouragement.  George 
Abbott  gave  the  assembled  farmers  and 
students  a  very  practical  and  valuable  talk 
on  the  resources  of  the  soil  to  produce  suit- 
able food  for  cows.  The  fine  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle  that  daily  passed  our  bungalow  at 
Orlando  and  from  which  we  got  our  milk 


is  ample  evidence  of  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction. 

The  farmers  from  a  radius  of  one  hundred 
miles  had  come  to  hear  and  see  what  was 
exhibited  at  this  Conference.  Garden  pro- 
duce of  the  finest  rank  flanked  the  platform 
and  we  were  escorted  to  the  garden  of  the 
Mayor  of  Eatonville  to  see  how  it  was 
managed.  The  school  also  had  on  exhibit 
a  large  well-made  farm  wagon  and  an  ex- 
press wagon  as  the  work  of  its  industrial 
department,  while  the  sewing  department, 
the  dairy  and  broom-making  sections  gave 
us  a  platform  demonstration  of  their  skill. 
Several  of  the  white  residents  of  Winter 
Park  and  Maitland  were  in  attendance 
during  this  Conference.  A  trades  building 
is  sorely  needed  for  the  printing  and  black- 
smithing  work.  Their  saw-mill,  in  opera- 
tion on  the  campus,  and  the  well-placed 
barn — to  say  nothing  of  the  attractive 
dormitories — leave  a  very  assuring  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  all  visitors.  The  fact 
that  this  effort  to  save  the  colored  children 
of  this  section  of  Florida  from  that  ignorance 
and  lack  of  training  which  is  the  greatest 
menace  to  both  the  white  and  black  race, 
rests  upon  the  response  of  every  true  friend 
of  our  Republic,  should  be  a  sufficient  call 
to  hold  up  the  hands  and  heart  of  a  widow 
who  is  filling  her  husband's  place  so  nobly. 
There  are  other  schools,  in  which  we  feel 
a  deep  interest,  but  none  are  more  worthy 
of  help  than  this  one  at  Eatonville,  Florida. 
In  summing  up  the  speeches  of  two  days  I 
could  honestly  say  we  had  learned  many 
valuable  lessons  from  those  who  had  spoken. 
The  resolutions  passed  a  year  before  were 
fully  endorsed  now.    They  were  viz: 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  NEGRO 
FARMERS'  CONFERENCE. 

1 —  Be  it  resolved,  that  thrift,  industry  and  the  cause 

of  temperance  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest 
extent  among  our  people. 

2 —  That  the  parent  or  guardian  put  forth  every 

effort  to  lengthen  the  school  term  when  they 
are  less  than  four  months,  and  see  that  their 
children  are  kept  in  school  throughout  this 
session. 

3 —  That  we  cannot  put  too  much  stress  on  the  idea 

of  becoming  home  owners  and  that  we  abandon 
the  one  room  cabin  and  replace  it  by  a  three  or 
four  room  cottage. 

4 —  That  we  do  all  we  can  to  teach  our  people  the 

value  in  giving  their  strictest  attention  to  the 
farm  both  by  word  and  example;  and  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  stockraising,  poultrying 
and  truck  gardening. 

5 —  We  are  earnestly  opposed  to  lawlessness  of  all 

kinds,  and  in  every  community  where  it  is 
necessary,  we  advise  the  formation  of  law 
and  order  leagues  and  a  hearty  co-operation 
with  officers  and  citizens  in  the  impartial  en- 
forcements of  all  law  and  the  speedy  trial  and 
punishment  of  all  law-breakers. 

6—  That  the  work  of  this  school  in  the  past  has 

proven  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  education  of 
the  head,  hand  and  heart  is  undoubtedly  the 
education  best  suited  for  the  masses  of  our 
people. 

7 —  That  we  pledge  ourselves  as  never  before  to 

help  toward  the  needs  of  the  school  by  giving 
it  of  our  substance  and  our  children,  and  that 
we  will  ever  give  three  cheers  for  Dr.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  the  great  teacher  of  Industrial 
education. 
(Signed) 

H.  S.  Silas, 

C.  B.  Simon, 

J.  J.  Hanna,  Chairman. 

After  five  weeks  spent  among  the  orange 
trees  we  journeyed  north  on  the  St.  Johns 
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River.  While  improving,  railroad  and  boat 
connections  have  not  yet  reached  the  acme 
of  perfection  and  a  few  hours  anywhere 
along  the  line,  or  at  its  end,  should  not 
disturb  the  serenity  of  the  traveler.  The 
native  alligator  apparently  lies  motionless 
whole  days  and  weeks  while  the  moccasin 
does  not  think  it  much  worth  while  to  get 
out  of  your  way.  Besides,  the  cypress  trees 
have  taken  centuries  to  grow  and  the  rivers 
have  to  take  time  to  consider  which  direction 
they  should  flow.  Oh!  why  then  should 
mortal  man  be  in  a  hurry?  However, 
arriving  at  1.30  A.  M.  seemed  a  trifle  un- 
timely to  our  waiting  hostess  as  well  as  to 
our  sleepy  heads.  We  found,  a  year  ago, 
in  Palatka,  an  ideal  old  southern  mansion 
and  were  happy  indeed  to  find  a  welcome 
awaiting  us  even  at  so  unseemly  an  hour. 
Later  in  the  morning  the  owner  of  a  saw 
mill  took  us  two-and-a-half  miles  into  the 
heart  of  a  cypress  swamp  to  show  us  how 
the  primeval  forest  was  lumbered.  The 
railroad  is  first  built  on  piles  through  the 
otherwise  impenetrable  swamp.  A  tree, 
standing  one  hundred  feet  high,  is  cut  off, 
seventy  feet  above  the  ground;  cables  are 
attached  near  the  top  of  this  natural  derrick- 
post  and  run  back  into  the  forest  one  thou- 
sand to  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet;  a 
trolley,  carrying  a  pair  of  large  tongs,  brings 
the  logs,  often  weighing  three  tons,  to  the 
railroad,  as  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
power  engine  operates  at  the  base  of  "the 
head  tree."  The  space  around  this  tree 
is  entirely  cleared  for  a  hundred  feet  and 
some  twenty-five  to  thirty  vistas  radiate 
from  this  center  as  the  cables  are  placed 
along  the  course  of  these  run  ways.  A  train  of 
lumber  trucks  was  loaded  while  we  watched 
the  huge  logs  brought  out  of  the  forest 
so  quickly.  The  foreman  said  he  averaged 
six  hundred  thousand  feet  each  week  and 
that  he  measured  round  a  tree  the  week 
before  and  it  was  sixty-two  feet  in  girth, 
four  feet  from  the  swamp.  The  cypress 
spreads  very  much  near  the  ground  and 
this  tree  was  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen — 
possibly  one  thousand  years  old. 

The  Wilson  Lumber  Co.  has  removed 
most  of  the  cypress  forest  along  the  Okla- 
waha  River — which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  picturesquely  wierd  routes  of  travel 
in  the  south,  taking  its  rise  in  Silver  Springs 
whose  waters  are  so  clear  and  abundant 
as  to  make  a  river  ten  miles  long  and  so 
transparent  we  could  see  all  the  fish  and 
turtles  and  snakes  swimming  in  it  to  the 
very  bottom. 

Joseph  Elkinton. 
Moylan,  Penna.,  Third  Month  27th,  1911. 

It  is  said  that  once,  in  a  company  of 
literary  gentlemen,  D.  Webster  was  asked 
if  he  could  comprehend  how  Jesus  Christ 
could  be  both  God  and  man.  "No,  sir," 
he  replied,  and  added,  "  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  him  as  my  Saviour  if  1  could 
comprehend  him.  If  I  could  comprehend 
him,  he  would  be  no  greater  than  myself. 
Such  is  my  sense  of  sin  and  consciousness 
of  my  inability  to  save  myself,  that  I  feel 
I  need  a  superhuman  Saviour,  one  so  great 
and  glorious  that  I  cannot  comprehend  him." 
— Selected. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


SINGING  IN  THE  RAIN. 

It  is  very  dark  and  dismal, 

And  our  heads  are  tired  and  throbbing; 
We  are  weary  with  the  patter  on  the  pane : 
Hark!  we  hear  some  distant  music; 
Something  glad  in  nature's  sobbing; 
Ah!  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  rain. 

We  have  longed  so  long  for  sunshine, 
Though  we're  warm  and  under  covers, 

While  the  many  have  to  work  and  not  complain: 
But  the  songsters,  wet  and  hungry, 
Build  their  nests  like  cooing  lovers; 
They  are  happy,  singing  in  the  rain. 

Which  are  wiser,  we  that  murmur 
At  the  things  the  Father  sendeth, 
Be  it  joy,  or  be  it  poverty  or  pain, 
Or  the  song  birds,  all  unknowing 
How  or  where  the  journey  endeth? 
They  are  always  singing  in  the  rain. 

—Sarah  K.  Bolton,  in  Dumb  Animals. 
Third  Month  23rd,  1911. 


"  With  You  Alway." — When  David  Liv- 
ingstone returned  to  Scotland,  after  an 
absence  of  sixteen  years  in  Africa,  the 
University  of  Glasgow  desired  to  honor  him 
by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  On  such  occasions  candidates  for 
honorary  degrees  usually  expected  an  em- 
barrassing reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
young  collegians,  who  were  present  in  full 
force,  bubbling  over  with  boyish  fun.  But 
when  Livingstone  appeared  on  theplatform 
they  received  him  with  silent  respect  and 
reverence.  He  was  gaunt  and  weary  from 
exposure  to  sixteen  years  of  African  sun, 
and  twenty-seven  attacks  of  African  fever; 
one  arm  having  been  rendered  useless  by 
the  bite  of  a  lion,  hung  by  his  side.  There 
stood  a  real  hero  who  had  fought  many 
a  battle  for  humanity,  and  whose  presence 
inspired  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the  minds  of  all 
present.  He  told  them  he  was  going  back 
to  Africa,  partly  to  open  new  fields  for  Brit- 
ish commerce,  partly  to  suppress  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  partly  to  open  the  way  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  senti- 
ment that  stirred  all  hearts  most  was  this: 
"Shall  I  tell  you  what  supported  me  through 
all  the  years  of  exile  among  people  whose 
language  1  could  not  understand  and  whose 
attitude  toward  me  was  always  uncertain 
and  often  hostile?  It  was  this,  'Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'" — Gospel  News. 


In  Training. — "That,"  said  a  sopho- 
more in  one  of  our  colleges  to  a  visitor,  "is 
John  Black."  He  pointed  to  a  wiry,  muscular 
young  fellow,  who,  in  boating  costume,  was 
making  his  way  to  the  riverside.  "  He  is 
going  to  take  a  pull  on  the  stream  for  an 
hour.  He  is  completely  in  the  hands  of 
his  trainer  now." 

"And  what  does  his  trainer  do  for  him?" 
asked  the  ignorant  visitor. 

"  He  regulates  his  whole  day.  John  gets 
out  of  bed  at  a  certain  minute  every  morn- 
ing; he  exercises  with  Indian  clubs;  is  rubbed 
down;  runs  a  couple  of  miles  on  the  course; 
takes  a  cold  bath;  is  rubbed  down  again; 
and  so  on  until  night.  Every  mouthful  he 
eats  is  prescribed  by  the  trainer.  The  day 
is  strictly  divided  into  hours  for  exercise,  for 
rest,  for  bathing  and  for  hard  work.  The 


life  he  leads  is  as  hard  as  the  life  of  a  galley 

slave." 

"Why  does  he  do  it?" 

"He  is  to  run  against  the  college  cham 
pion.  He  must  put  himself  in  training  i 
he  wants  to  win  the  prize." 

"  What  is  the  prize?" 

"A  gold  medal." 

The  visitor  was  also  a  young  man.  H<j 
did  not  want  to  run  or  jump  or  row  for  ;| 
prize,  but  he  had  a  great  ambition  to  live  | 
high,  noble,  helpful  life. 

It  occurred  to  him  now  that  he  had  no; 
been  working  so  hard  to  that  end  as  thi 
other  boy  was  working  for  a  gold  medal! 
When  his  companion  left  him,  he  walked 
on  alone,  thinking  of  it,  and  he  made  a  resol 
lution  which  may  seem  fantastic  to  some  01 
the  readers  of  this  article. 

He  would  put  his  soul  in  training.  Everi 
morning  he  would  give  an  hour  to  his  Bibler 
and  seek  to  bring  his  thoughts  and  motive} 
into  comparison  with  the  thoughts  and  mcli 
tives  of  Christ. 

He  would  then  exercise  his  judgment  a 
this  athlete  did  his  body,  to  make  it  strong 
er.  For  instance,  in  the  circle  of  his  famil I 
and  friends  his  thoughts  were  likely  to  b|| 
harsh  and  censorious,  for  he  was  naturally  |j 
severe  judge.  But  he  would  compel  himse! 
to  find  some  good  feature  in  each  charactei 
to  think  of  it,  and  to  look  at  his  friend 
through  its  kindly  light. 

His  charity,  like  the  athlete's  muscle 
would  be  thus  strengthened  by  use. 

The  runner  gave  part  of  the  day  to  clim 
ing  a  steep  mountain  in  the  neighborhooc 
he  thus  gained  power  and  health  by  the  mus 
cular  exercise  and  by  breathing  purer  a 
than  that  of  the  town. 

He,  too,  would  try  to  leave  behind  th 
gossip,  the  trivialities,  the  coarseness  on  th 
dead  level  of  his  daily  life,  and  climb  to  th 
height  of  some  noble  thought,  or  of  som 
great  truth  of  science. 

Moreover,  as  the  daily  bath  was  nece 
sary  for  the  body  of  the  athlete,  so  must  it 
for  the  soul.  He  would,  by  self-examinatioi 
seek  to  cleanse  it  of  all  the  impurities  th 
might  originate  within,  or  be  gathered 
contact  with  the  world  from  without. 

Why,  he  thought,  if  this  boy  puts  his  bod 
in  such  severe  training  to  gain  a  covete 
honor  in  his  college  life,  shall  I  not  train  m 
soul  to  win  a  life  that  is  gentle  and  true  ar 
merciful,  and  that  takes  hold  of  "  the  life 
come?" — Parish  Visitor. 


Christians  might  avoid  much  troub 
and  inconvenience  if  they  would  only  belies 
what  they  profess — that  God  is  able 
make  them  happy  without  anything  els 
They  imagine  if  such  a  dear  friend  were 
die,  or  such  and  such  blessings  to  be  remove 
they  should  be  miserable;  whereas  God  a 
make  them  a  thousand  times  happier  wit 
out  them.    To  mention  my  own  case.  G( 
has  been  depriving  me  of  one  blessing  aft 
another;  but  as  every  one  was  removed,  1 
has  come  in,  and  now,  when  I  am  a  crippl 
and  not  able  to  move,  1  am  happier  thi 
ever  I  was  in  my  life  before  or  expected 
be.    And  if  I  had  believed  this  twen 
years  ago,  I  might  have  been  spared  mui 
anxiety. — Payson. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Real  "Worship."* 

*In  John.  iv:24,  the  word  means  to  pay  homage, 
)  prostrate  oneself,  to  do  obeysance.  In  Phill.  iii:-5, 
)  serve  with  prayers  and  sacrifices  (spiritual). 

Is  it  not  the  silent  prostration  of  our  spirit 
efore  the  Lord  in  the  temple  of  the  soul, 
nth  silent  thoughts  and  feelings  suggested 
y  himself;  also  obedient  vocal  offerings, 
rhen  He  commands  to  speak? 

Thus  by  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  we  worship 
iod  in  Christ  our  Lord  who  is  Divine,  not 
y  taking  Godhead  into  man,  but  manhood 
lto  God;  "Highly  exalted," — a  Prince 
nd  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  for- 
iveness  of  sins.  "And  the  knees  of  his 
jdeemed  ones  bow  to  Him,  and  acknowl- 
dge  Him  the  only  Anointed  one,  the  only 
,ord  and  King  over  all  to  the  glory  of  God 
le  Father."  But:  "The  god  of  this  world 
ath  blinded  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving, 
riat  the  light  of  the  Gospel  (good  tidings) 
f  the  Glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Image  of 
<od,  should  not  dawn  upon  them."  Alas! 
tiat  it  should  be  so. 

In  No.  33  of  this  Journal  a  touching  appeal 
'as  made,  for  "some  Friend,  not  a  minister, 
d  explain  in  simple  terms  what  he  has  found 
helpful  way  of  silent  worship."  The  writer 
ery  humbly  endeavors  to  make  reply;  at 
le  same  time  remembering  the  vast  range 
f  silent  worship,  which  is  absolutely  with- 
ut  limit;  but  it  is  also  real,  which  artificial 
wship  is  not  and  cannot  be. 

Whether  in  the  family,  or  in  meeting,  the 
Titer  finds  the  helpful  way  to  be  with  bowed 
ead  and  closed  eyes;  in  the  temple  of  the 
ml  looking  to  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  the 
ignity  and  glory  of  his  present  regal  splen- 
ar.  Who  can  thus  behold  Him,  and  not 
nk  in  spirit  low  in  submission  at  his  feet? 
He  sets  our  iniquities  before  Him,  our 
:cret  sins  in  the  Light  of  his  countenance." 
re  long  He  gives  the  deep  regret,  "the 
•ief  for  having  grieved  our  Lord" — the 
rm  resolve  for  better  things — the  consoling 
mse  of  his  forgiving  love.  Surely  this 
*st  act  of  worship  our  loving  Lord  expects 
om  every  company  gathered  before  Him 
in  the  Spirit." 

His  loving  kindness  awakens  thrills  of 
atitude.    There  may  come  to  us  bright 
oughts  of  thanksgiving,  of  joyful  love  and 
)pe;  petition  for  ourselves;  even  inter- 
ssion  for  those  we  love;  for  friends,  per- 
ips  now  in  meeting  with  us,  or  far  upon  the 
a;  suggestions  prompted  by  our  Lord  and 
elded  to  by  us,  offered  up  with  eager 
ith,  ascending  silently  before  Him  in  the 
nctuary  of  the  soul,  in  that  inviolate 
cret  confidence  with  Him,  which  is  a  per- 
nal  privilege  that  separately  belongs  to 
ery  human  being  in  the  world. 
May  not  children,  well  instructed,  realize 
is  much;  and  thus  far  worship  God  in 
irist  by  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit?  Perhaps, 
He  looks  upon  and  loves  them,  they  may 
so  highly  favored  as  to  sun  their  youthful 
uls  in  "The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ory  of  God  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ," 
at   countenance    Divine    which  Peter, 
mes  and  John  beheld  "when  they  were 
th  Him  in   the   holy    Mount" — which 
ul  saw  at  noonday,  above  the  brightness 
the  sun" — "the  image  of  the  invisible 


God" — "the  effulgence  of  his  glory" — Him, 
whose  name  is  called: — "  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace" — "  Emmanuel, 
God  with  us;"  "Jesus,  Saviour."  "And 
let  all  the  Angels  of  God  worship  Him" — 
"the  lowest  degree  and  measure  of  whose 
Life  is  King  and  Lord  over  death  forever." 

In  the  Lord's  own  time,  we  may  be  fa- 
vored to  enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  further  acts 
of  worship,  even  obedient  service  by  the 
surrendered  will,  the  utterance  of  thanks- 
giving, testimony,  prayer — suggested  and 
guided  by  Himself;  or  the  wondrous  gift  of 
Prophecy — as  the  words  arise  in  that  secret 
of  the  soul  where  "the  still,  small  voice" 
is  heard. 

But  in  the  silent  meeting  have  we  not 
other  things? — views  of  solemn  duty  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind;  glimpses  of  highest 
Truth;  the  fire  of  holy  emotion  kindled 
from  on  high;  unutterable  feelings  glow; 
perhaps  a  measure  of  the  "joy  unspeakable" 
is  given.  These  things  that  are  "unspeaka- 
ble" words  cannot  possibly  express;  No — 
but  the  tears  run  down.  What  can  this  be 
but  the  "warmth  from  God?" — It  is  from 
nothing  outward.  Is  it  not  well  that  we 
should  "mind  what  is  forbidden  or  required" 
then? 

The  writer  dare  not  sit  in  meeting  in  a 
"passive  state."  "Spiritual  hosts  of  wick- 
edness are  in  the  Heavenly  places;"  his 
desire  is  to  be  enabled  to  remain,  not  pas- 
sive, careless,  or  defenceless  then,  but  in 
obedient  trust,  attention  fixed  upon  the 
Lord,  longing,  watching,  receiving — if  only 
he  may  be  favored  to  be  ready  to  obey. 

J.  S.  K. 

Ill  17,  1911. 


He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks 
a  thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw 
when  he  may  have  forgotten  the  cause. — 
Beecher.  . 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends 
was  held  at  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  on  the  sixth 
instant. 

There  has  been  but  one  Monthly  Meeting  in 
this  Quarterly  Meeting  since  the  Third  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1863.  The  following  minute  was  made 
at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  held  Twelfth  Month 
1st,  1864:  "There  has  been  no  account  received 
at  this  time  from  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting." 
At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Fifth-day,  the  sixth 
instant,  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting  sent  in  her 
account,  and  there  were  ten  members  of  that  meeting 
in  attendance.  The  wing  of  Ancient  Goodness 
was  extended  over  the  assembly  and  all  were  bap- 
tized together  in  solemn,  silent  waiting  before  the 
Lord.  It  was  a  reunion  attended  with  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  our  sure  mercies, 
and  vocal  exercises  flowed  freely. — J.  S.  G. 


Gathered  Notes. 

An  Idle  Tale  Denied. — The  story  that  Robert 
Ingersoll  became  an  infidel  because  of  the  "strict- 
ness" of  his  father's  enforcement  of  religion  has 
been  used  more  than  once  to  prove  or  disprove  what- 
ever the  writer  wished,  but  we  have  never  seen 
any  proof  of  its  authenticity.  .  .  .  We  have 
consulted  various  works  of  reference  regarding  the 
parentage  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  with  the  following 
result: 

In  the  American  Supplement  of  the  Brittanica 
Encyclopedia,  Howard  Crosby,  editor,  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  elder  Ingersoll  was  so  liberal  in 
his  views  as  to  cause.disscnsions  in  his  church. 


Robert  Bergengren,  a  writer  friendly  to  Ingersoll, 
in  the  National  Magazine  in  1899,  the  year  of 
Ingersoll's  death,  says  he  was  "the  son  of  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  himself  of  advanced  views, 
from  whose  life  and  trials  he  took  with  almost 
equal  directness  his  life-long  personal  anger  against 
the  Christian  religion  and  against  its  God." 

The  Outlook  in  an  editorial  on  Ingersoll's  life 
said:  "It  is  said  in  the  newspaper  biographies  that 
his  father  was  a  liberal  Congregational  clergyman; 
the  boy  was  embittered  by  the  petty  persecutions 
which  fell  upon  his  father  and  attributed  them  to 
the  orthodoxy  in  whose  name  they  were  perpetrated." 

"He  was  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister 
of  very  broad  views." — Chambers'  Encyclopaedia. 

"He  was  born  in  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  the  youngest 
son  of  a  Congregational  minister  of  liberal  view-." 
— International  Encyclopedia 

"His  father  was  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
well  known  in  New  York  state  for  his  eloquence  and 
broad  views." — The  National  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Biography. — Evangelical  Friend. 


"Christian  fellowship  comprehends  not  only  a 
meeting  at  a  common  altar,  but  a  meeting  at  a 
family  hearth,  for  the  reverent  and  familiar  inter- 
change of  our  experiences  with  God,  and  of  what 
has  happened  to  us  in  our  warfare  with  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  In  lieu  of  this  broader  and 
richer  fellowship  we  have  exalted  the  ministry  of 
one  man,  and  out  of  the  limited  pool  of  his  exper- 
iences .  .  .  the  whole  community  has  to 
drink,  while  the  rest  of  the  many  pools  remain  un- 
tapped. ...  I  know  the  perils  which  abound 
in  these  particular  regions  of  exercised  communion. 
Those  who  have  the  least  to  say  may  be  the  readiest 
to  speak.  The  spiritually  insolvent  may  rise  and 
talk  like  spiritual  millionaires.  ...  I  know  all 
this,  but  I  know  also  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
entire  round  of  Christian  worship  and  communion 
which  is  not  exposed  to  abomination  and  abuse. 
There  is  not  a  single  plant  in  your  garden  which 
is  not  the  gathering-ground  of  some  particular  pest; 
ay,  and  the  more  delicate  and  tender  the  plant, 
the  more  multitudinous  are  the  foes.  But  you  do 
not  banish  the  plant  because  of  the  pests;  you 
accept  the  plant  and  guard  against  the  pests." 
The  whole  passage  from  which  this  is  quoted  is 
striking  from  the  Friendly  point  of  view.  And 
surely  the  following  is  peculiarly  pertinent,  "Ex- 
perience makes  it  abundantly  evident  that  credal 
soundness  may  co-exist  with  diseased  and  waspish 
dispositions.  Orthodoxy  in  belief  may  live  in  the 
same  house  with  a  very  repellent  heterodoxy  in 
manners.  A  man  may  contend  for  a  fine  orthodoxy 
with  a  temper  which  reveals  him  to  be  a  boor.  And 
the  same  indictment  may  be  made  against  many 
men  who  boast  of  their  heterodoxy;  they  support 
their  heterodoxy  with  a  bitterness  and  a  virulence 
which  make  it  clear  that  broad  theories  about  the 
vineyard  can  be  allied  with  an  exceedingly  nasty 
and  unattractive  vintage.  .  .  .  The  ecclesias- 
tical battlefield  is  almost  invariably  the  exhibition- 
ground  of  short  and  hasty  tempers.  We  contend 
for  the  soundness  of  our  isms  with  an  almost  riotous 
display  of  the  unsoundness  of  our  patience." — The 
Transfigured  Church  by  J.  H.  Jowett.  From  The 
Friend  {London). 


An  interesting  Report  (the  28th  Annual)  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation has  been  received  by  The  Friend.  Un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  this  Association  in  the  past 
has  helped  to  secure  some  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
and  to  prevent  some  contemplated  wrongs. 


Volume  IV  of  "The  Fundamentals,  a  Testimony 
to  the  Truth,"  has  been  sent  to  The  Friend.  It 
contains  five  essays:  "The  Tabernacle  in  the  Wild- 
erness: Did  it  exist?"  by  Prof.  David  Heagle, 
Ewing  College,  111.;  "The  Testimony  of  Christ 
to  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Prin.  William  Caven, 
Toronto;  "The  Bible  and  Modern  Criticism,"  by 
Prof.  F.  Bettex,  Stuttgart,  Germany;  "Science  and 
Christian  Faith,"  by  Prof.  James  Orr.  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  and  "A  Personal  Testimony,''  by  Philip 
Mauro,  Att'y,  New  York  City. — Tcsliinony  Publish- 
ing Company,  SOS  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — In  the  Sixty-second  Congress, 
which  convened  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  4th 
inst.,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  for  the 
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first  time  in  sixteen  years  controlled  by  a  majority 
of  the  Democratic  party.  It  contains  228  Democrats, 
160  Republicans  and  1  Socialist.  The  Republicans 
retain  a  nominal  majority  in  the  Senate. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  President  Taft  recom- 
mends reciprocity  with  Canada  and  says  in  reference 
to  an  agreement  which  he  had  proposed  on  this 
subject:  "This  agreement  was  the  consummation 
of  earnest  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
a  year,  on  the  part  of  both  governments  to  effect  a 
trade  arrangement  which,  supplementing  as  it  did 
the  amicable  settlement  of  various  questions  of  a 
diplomatic  and  political  character  that  had  been 
reached,  would  mutually  promote  commerce  and 
would  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  now  existing. 
The  agreement  in  its  intent  and  in  its  terms  was 
purely  economic  and  commercial.  While  the  general 
subject  was  under  discussion  by  the  commissioners 
I  felt  assured  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  was  such  that  they  would  wel- 
come a  measure  which  would  result  in  the  increase 
of  trade  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line,  would 
open  up  the  reserve  productive  resources  of  Canada 
to  the  great  mass  of  our  own  consumers  on  advan- 
tageous conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  a 
broader  outlet  for  the  excess  products  of  our  farms 
and  many  of  our  industries." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  Representative  Bartholdt,  of  Missouri, 
said:  "If  the  treaty  goes  through  the  President 
will  be  invincible  as  a  candidate  and  immortal  as 
a  benefactor  of  mankind.  France  would  come  in 
then;  Japan  is  now  anxious  and  Germany  would 
have  to  join  with  the  other  Powers  that  would 
establish  universal  peace,  and  the  question  of  arm- 
aments would  be  dispensed  with." 

Warrants  were  lately  issued  by  Magistrate  Beaton 
in  the  City  Hall,  at  the  request  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  for  the  arrest  of  the 
proprietors  of  five  cigar  stores.  The  men  are  charged 
with  selling  cigarettes  to  boys. 

A  despatch  from  Baltimore  of  the  6th  says: 
"Mayor  Mahool  has  signed  the  ordinance  for  the 
segregation  of  the  negroes  here,  which  passed  Coun- 
cils by  a  strict  Democratic  vote.  The  new  ordinance 
is  more  stringent  than  the  old  one,  which  was  de- 
clared defective  by  the  courts.  It  not  only  prevents 
negroes  from  moving  into  blocks  now  totally  in- 
habited by  white  persons,  but  does  not  allow  them  to 
have  churches  or  places  of  amusements  in  blocks 
where  there  are  whites.  Unlike  the  older  ordinance, 
it  allows  blocks  in  which  white  persons  and  negro 
persons  are  living  to  remain  mixed  until  they  shall 
become  either  totally  inhabited  by  negroes  or  white 
persons.  It  will  be  contested  in  the  courts  by  the 
negroes  and  will  be  made  an  issue  in  the  present 
municipal  campaign." 

The  Senate  of  New  Jersey  by  a  vote  of  nine  to 
three  rejected  the  bill  allowing  the  playing  of  baseball 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Senator  Gebhardt 
insisted  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill  would 
tend  to  secularize  the  Sabbath  and  to  permit 
professional  sports  on  that  day. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  the  6th  inst. 
says:  "The  first  Arbor  Day  of  this  year  will  be 
observed  here  tomorrow  with  the  planting  by  school 
children  of  100,000  catalpa  trees  which  have  been 
donated." 

Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  has  signed  a 
bill  which  prevents  the  employment  in  that  State 
of  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  in  any  mercantile 
establishment. 

A  despatch  of  the  7th  inst.  from  Lone  Hill,  Long 
Island,  Life  Saving  Station,  says:  "In  just  five 
hours  and  ten  minutes  this  afternoon  the  1720 
cabin  and  steerage  passengers  on  the  stranded 
North  German  Lloyd  liner  Prinzess  Irene  were 
transferred  to  the  deck  of  her  sister  ship,  the  Prinz 
Frederick  Wilhelm,  and  one  hour  after  nightfall  they 
were  safely  on  their  way  to  New  York.  The  feat 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  marine  disasters, 
and  will  perhaps  remain  so  for  years  to  come.  Not 
a  life  was  lost,  not  a  case  of  panic  was  reported." 

It  is  stated  from  Denver,  Col.,  that  many  women 
will  head  important  municipal  offices  in  Colorado 
as  a  result  of  late  elections.  Pueblo,  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  State,  elected  a  woman  auditor. 
Leadville,  Telluride,  Idaho  Springs,  Greely  and 
Montrose  elected  women  treasurers,  as  did  also  the 
smaller  towns  of  Fairplay  and  Ridgway.  Colorado 
City  and  Las  Animas  elected  city  clerks  and  Durango 
a  woman  alderman.   The  little  town  of  Alma  will 


have  two  women  city  officials,  the  city  clerk  and 
treasurer.  There  are  four  women  members  of 
the  Colorado  Legislature  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  of  Denver  is  a  woman. 

The  work  of  the  Morris  Refuge  Association  for 
Homeless  and  Suffering  Animals,  1242  Lombard 
Street,  is  thus  described:  "In  the  last  year  more 
than  9000  dogs  and  44,000  cats  and  kittens  were 
received  in  the  refuge,  while  the  branch  shelters 
in  Frankford,  Kensington,  etc.,  received  more  than 
700  dogs  and  2000  cats  and  kittens.  Homes  are 
found  for  a  few  hundred  of  the  refuge  inmates  and 
the  rest  meet  with  a  swift  and  painless  death  in  the 
lethal  chambers.  The  refuge  ambulance,  which 
may  be  summoned  by  a  postal  card  or  by  telephone, 
calls  for  sick,  maimed  or  undesired  animals.  The 
refuge  doors  are  open  to  all  that  are  brought  to  it. 
The  unpardonable  cruelty  of  turning  dog  or  cat 
adrift  in  the  summer  time,  or  in  any  other  season, 
has  now  no  shadow  of  excuse,  and  the  public  should 
recognize  and  support  a  charity  which  serves  it 
faithfully,  and  lessens  the  suffering  of  the  world." 

Ella  Wilson  has  been  elected  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Hannewell,  Kansas. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
peace  meeting  in  New  York  City  that  public  war 
is  out  of  date  and  that  the  nations  of  the  world,  by 
leagues  of  peace  among  themselves,  ought  to  make 
its  recurrence  hereafter  impossible.  President 
Taft  has  sent  the  following  letter,  which  was  read 
by  Newell  Hillis  the  pastor:  "I  wish  great 
success  for  your  meeting.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  may  work  out  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with 
England  which  will  contribute  by  its  example  to 
the  general  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  find  how  universal  is  the  support  of  such  a  plan." 

A  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  by  Judge 
Sanborn  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  which  affirms 
in  precise  and  positive  terms  that  Congress  and  the 
national  authority  are  supreme  in  regulating  inter- 
state commerce;  that  when  a  State  interferes  with 
what  appears  to  be  within  State  traffic,  nevertheless 
it  has  no  jurisdiction  if  that  within-State  traffic 
is  a  part  of  interstate  business;  that  in  case  of  con- 
flict between  the  Federal  and  State  commissions 
or  authorities  the  State  power  must  give  way.  The 
Court  also  upheld  the  right  of  a  railway  corporation 
to  charge  such  a  rate  as  would  permit  it  to  earn  a 
fair  revenue. 

Foreign. — Much  interest  is  taken  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  veto  bill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  designed  to  restrict  the  power  over 
legislation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  King  George 
it  is  said  will  not  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  so 
far  as  to  interfere  with  the  measures  that  may  be 
proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will 
be  asked  to  start  a  great  religious  movement  in  favor 
of  Anglo-American  arbitration.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  has  said  that  he  had  received  a  large  number 
of  communications  from  various  bodies,  including 
those  representing  the  leading  municipalities,  in 
which  approval  of  the  movement  was  expressed, 
but  added  that  it  was  essential  that  the  religious 
side  of  the  movement  should  embrace  all  churches. 

It  is  stated  that  while  the  reception  accorded  the 
suggestion  that  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
put  into  effect  with  Great  Britain  has  been  most 
favorably  received  in  the  United  States,  there  has 
not  been  nearly  so  popular  a  response  to  it  here  as 
in  Great  Britain.  Dispatches  from  London  indicate 
that  Ambassador  Reid  is  receiving  for  presentation 
to  the  State  Department  numerous  resolutions 
adopted  by  city  and  borough  councils  approving 
President  Taft's  suggestion  for  an  Anglo-American 
arbitration  treaty  to  cover  every  dispute.  The 
movement  in  favor  of  the  treaty  has  not  penetrated 
so  far  in  this  country,  though  there  have  been 
many  manifestations  of  good  will  toward  it.  There 
is  apparently  in  Great  Britain  a  great  national 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration.  It  took 
the  form  lately,  according  to  the  reports,  of  900 
meetings  in  cities  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
Councils  representing  10,000  evangelical  free 
churches  adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
proposed  treaty.  In  the  past  week  arbitration 
has  been  the  theme  of  the  sermons  in  most  of  the 
churches  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  there  have 
been  great  peace  demonstrations  at  London  taber- 
nacles and  elsewhere. 

I  A  despatch  from  Tokio  of  the  4th  inst.  says:  "One 
I  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of  Japan 


went  on  record  today,  when  ratifications  of 
American-Japanese  commercial  treaty  were 
changed. 

Stephen  S.  Wise,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  lately  decla  & 
at  the  Free  Synagogue  in  New  York  City:  The  sit 
tion  of  Israel  was  never  worse  than  it  is  tod 
Half  the  world's  Jewry  dwells  in  lands  of  persecuti 
and  as  far  as  the  Jew  of  continental  Europf  b 
concerned,  there  is  the  impotence  of  the  weak 
worse  still,  the  indifference  of  the  strong.  ' 
very  fact  that  things  can  be  so  terrible  for  hall  f 
the  Jews  of  the  world,  while  some  Jews  have  grcj  i 
powerful  and  strong  in  America  and  England,  sh  s 
how  powerless  powerful  Jews  can  be  and  how  h< 
less  is  the  Jew  in  caring  for  his  own. 

The  revolutionists  in  Mexico  have  made  a  sta 
ment  declaring  that  peace  between  them  and  |e 
constituted  authorities  can  not  take  place  unl  s 
President  Diaz  withdraws  from  power. 


NOTICES. 

Book  of  Meetings. — A  new  edition  is  just  con  I 
out,  and  will  be  on  sale  during  Yearly  Mee"| 
week.  Visitors  at  Friends'  Institute  can  ob  " 
it  there. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  T 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  24th,  1 
The  School  Year,  1911-12,  begins  on  Ninth  Mc 
12th,  1911. 

Parents  wishing  to  have  children  enter  the  Scl 
at  either  of  these  terms  will  please  communi 
at  once  with  the  Principal, 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham. 

Westtown,  P 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  6tage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p. 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  < 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Vp 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintender 


y 


Died.— Third  Month  20th,  1911,  Annie  Gar 
ues,  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  in  her  fifty-eighth  y 
daughter  of  the  late  Haydock  and  Sidney  Garrij 
and  a  member  and  Overseer  of  Haverford  Mod 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  home  near  Morrisville,  Pa.,  on  ]jkt 

Month  21st,  1911,  Samuel  C.  Moon,  in  his  ft 
seventh  year,  He  was  an  Overseer  of  Falls  Morp 
Meeting  of  Friends.  The  religion  of  his  father  id 
mother  impressed  itself  upon  him  in  early  h. 
He  gave  evidence  of  sacrifice  to  his  convicifc, 
and  a  desire  to  be  found  walking  in  accord  jp 
with  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  < 
life  and  conversation  were  of  such  a  characte 
to  impress  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con 
as  was  evidenced  by  expression  from  many  sou 
Yet,  when  the  shadows  gathered,  he  was  hear 
say  that  he  had  nothing  to  lean  upon  but  the  red 
ing  love  and  mercy  of  his  Saviour. 

 ,  at  San  Jos<5,  California,  Fourth  Month 

1911,  Wilhelmina  Bell  Jones,  formerly  of  I 
mond,  Indiana,  daughter  of  William  and  5 
Bell,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age;  a  rj|l 
ber  of  College  Park  Association  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Norway,  Benton  Coi 

Iowa,  on  Third  Month  24th,  1911,  Anna  StrB 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age.  The  dect 
was  born  near  Stavanger,  Norway,  and  in  1857  < 
to  the  United  States,  to  La  Salle  County,  111. 
1861  she  removed  to  Benton  County,  Iowa, 
two  years  later  married  Thomas  T.  Strand 
had  seven  children,  only  two  surviving  her,  1 
and  Andrew  Strand.  Her  husband  was  for  i 
years  a  well  known  minister  among  Friends  in  1 
He  passed  away  in  1897.  Deceased  was  bro 
up  among  Friends  in  Norway  whose  ance 
had  become  convinced  through  the  ministr 
the  Early  Friends  who  visited  Norway  in  1818 
later.  She  was  a  member  of  West  Branch  Quar  ■ 
Meeting,  Iowa,  and  attended  it  regularly.  W 
home  was  always  open  to  traveling  ministers  ttd 
also  to  the  homeless  emigrants.  A  kindly  od 
cheerful  disposition,  a  thoughtful  consider!  p» 
and  loving  sympathy  for  others,  were  marked  1  lite 
in  her  character, 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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'hiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders. 

The  first  sitting  for  this  year  of  the  Yearly 
/leeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  on 
•eventh-day,  the  fifteenth  inst.    By  the  re- 
ports received,  the  seven  Quarterly  Meetings 
ppeared  to  have  appointed  forty-six  rep- 
;sentatives  to  this  meeting.    When  their 
ames  were  called,  all  responded  except 
ivo  who  were  detained  at  home  by  the  state 
health  of  one  of  them.    Of  these  forty- 
representatives,  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
eeting   had   appointed   nine,  Abington 
>ur,  Concord  ten,  Cain  four,  Western  six, 
urlington  and  Bucks  five,  and  Haddon- 
eld  and  Salem  eight.    Not  all  of  the 
linisters  and  elders  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
m  attend  this  meeting,  yet,  including  the 
isiting  ministers  and  elders,  the  attendance 
)uld  not  have  been  far  short  of  the  whole 
timber  of  Friends  in  those  stations  within 
le  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
Among  the  visitors  from  other  Yearly 
leetings  the  following  were  noticed:  Esther 
owler,  a  minister,  and  Jonathan  Binns, 
i  elder,  from  Ohio;  Ida  Chamness,  a  min- 
ter,  and  John  E.  Hodgin,  an  elder,  from 
>wa;  Cyrus  W.   Harvey  and  Julianna, 
s  wife,   both  ministers,   from  Kansas; 
)el  Johnson,  a  minister,  and  Silas  Chappell 
id  William  Hollowell,  both  elders,  from 
orth  Carolina.    Several  of  the  visiting 
inisters  had  vocal  service  during  the  meet- 

A  spirit  of  prayer  seemed  to  cover  the 
sembly  as  we  gathered  into  silence,  during 
hich  unuttered  petitions  ascended  to  Him 
ho  always  hears,  and  in  his  own  time 
iswers,  the  prayers   He  has  inspired 


This  spirit  of  prayer  found  expression,  during 
the  meeting,  in  five  vocal  supplications. 

The  first  two  of  the  four  Queries  to  be 
answered  by  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  were  read  and  rdso  the  answers  sent 
up  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  These 
Queries  are:  First — Are  ministers  and  elders 
careful  to  attend  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship; also  those  for  discipline,  bringing  their 
families  with  them?  Second — Are  ministers 
sound  in  word  and  doctrine;  and  careful 
to  minister  in  the  ability  which  God  gives? 
The  answers  to  these  indicated  that  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  are  setting  a  good  example  to 
the  "flock  over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
made  [them]  overseers,"  in  a  careful  attend- 
ance at  meetings  for  Divine  worship  and  for 
discipline.  It  was  also  evident  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  elders,  the  ministers  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting  were  "sound  in  word 
and  doctrine,"  and  were  careful  to  wait  for 
"the  ability  which  God  gives"  in  order 
to  a  right  exercise  of  thtir  several  gifts  in 
ministry. 

During  the  consideration  of  these  two 
Queries  several  Friends  were  engaged  in 
impressing  upon  us  the  importance  of  min- 
isters waiting  upon  the  Divine  gift  and 
being  faithful  in  its  exercise.  The  belief 
was  expressed  that  ministers  might  know 
when  there  was  a  stirring  up  of  the  gift  and 
also  when  the  moving  of  the  Spirit  ceased. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  early  Friends 
regarded  the  gift  of  ministry  as  a  "  Divine 
deposit,"  and  that  there  was  a  better 
qualification  for  ministry  than  to  be  "college 
bred."  The  hope  was  expressed  that,  as 
in  the  life-time  of  George  Fox,  an  army  of 
six  hundred  ministers,  the  greater  part  of 
them  under  thirty  years  of  age,  was  raised 
up  to  proclaim  the  spiritual  views  of  Friends, 
so  we  might  see  a  great  company  of  our 
young  people  being  prepared  for  and  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  We  were 
also  cautioned,  as  we  have  often  been  in 
the  past,  against  the  danger  of  a  merely 
intellectual  ministry  taking  the  place  of  a 
spiritual  one.  We  were  exhorted  to  a  living 
silence  in  our  meetings  as  being  likely  to 
produce  a  ministry  "in  the  life." 

Not  from  our  sins  only,  but  from  all 
danger  of  whatever  kind,  do  we  have  shelter 
in  Christ. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

A  Day  in  Louisiana. 

The  Mississippi  River  sugar  plantations 
and  rice  fields  linger  in  adult  memory,  with 
more  or  less  definiteness,  as  parts  of  the 
geography  lesson  of  our  school  days  on 
Louisiana.  The  Texas-Missouri  route  from 
New  Orleans  to  El  Paso  promised  to  fresh- 
en these  memories,  and  to  give  us  hours  of 
observation  of  the  great  natural  map  spread 
out  from  the  car  windows  during  the  ten 
hours  from  nine  a.  m  to  seven  p.  m. 

First  as  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Until 
we  had  crossed  it  on  a  great  railroad  barge 
after  nearly  an  hour's  ride  from  New  Or- 
leans we  were  hardly  in  sight  of  the  levees. 
After  the  crossing  we  followed  the  levees 
on  the  west  shore  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles.  In  the  main  they  were  as  represented 
in  the  geography  books,  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height  and  so  sloped  on  the  land 
side  as  to  make  the  ascent  to  them  very 
gradual  indeed.  We  learned  that  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  these  great  earth- 
works falls  mainly  upon  the  states.  In 
places  where  the  river  bounds  two  states 
some  trouble  has  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  one  state  would  make  the  levee  higher 
than  it  would  be  bn  the  opposite  shore.  In 
such  a  case  when  floods  came  the  state  with 
the  lower  levee  would  naturally  suffer. 
Thus  the  river  has  required  no  small  meas- 
ure of  statesmanship  in  the  legislatures, 
and  has  actually  forced  a  wholesome  con- 
sideration for  others,  not  exactly  in  accord 
with  some  views  of  state  rights.  Nature 
really  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  amity  and 
co-operation!  As  to  the  great  floods  of 
which  we  often  read  we  had  frequent  pass- 
ing views  of  the  natural  safeguards  afforded 
by  the  many  bayous.  These  are  actually 
rivers  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Mississippi 
and  the  flow  of  water  into  them  is  controlled 
by  flood  gates.  Upon  occasion  a  very  large 
proportion  of  excess  water  can  thus  be  dis- 
charged. These  bayous  in  turn  serve  the 
purpose  of  drainage  for  the  sugar  planta- 
tions or  of  irrigation  to  the  rice  fields. 

In  the  eighty  miles  of  our  journey  up  the 
great  river  we  passed  hundreds  of  the  sugar 
plantations  and  had  free  opportunity  to 
ply  the  well  informed  of  our  party  or  other 
pasengers,  or  members  of  the  "train's 
crew,"  with  our  questions.  A  sugar  planta- 
tion represents  a  large  investment  of  capi- 
tal. The  statement  that  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  eighty  or  more  mules  coming  into  the 
stables  at  dinner  time  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  labor  involved.  In  extent  the  plan- 
tations vary  from  one  to  ten  thousand  acres, 
and  most  of  them  are  associated  with  mills. 
These  mills  require  expensive  machinery, 
costing  in  some  cases  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  so  that  the  planters  be- 
long to  the  capitalist  class. 
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The  one  or  two-roomed  houses  of  the  la- 
borers on  the  plantations  are  grouped  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  attractive  looking  vil- 
lages, especially  as  the  houses  are  mostly 
well  whitewashed.  The  bungalow  style  of 
building  now  widely  popular  may  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  Negro  cabin!  Cisterns 
of  corrugated  iron  like  small  silos  at  the 
back  doors  of  the  cabins  were  a  striking 
feature,  and  made  it  clear  that  in  that  land 
of  surplus  water  the  supply  for  drinking  is 
secured  from  the  clouds.  The  land  is  very 
wet  and  one  expert  in  agriculture  observed 
to  us  that  in  wet  countries  planting  is  done 
on  ridges  and  in  dry  countries  in  furrows. 
The  ridges  for  sugar  cane  are  very  pro- 
nounced, and  to  prevent  water  from  stand- 
ing between  them  cross  furrows  at  intervals 
are  carried  to  the  drainage  ditches.  The 
whole  system  of  drainage  thus  requires 
constant  care  and  we  could  see  men  with 
spades  who  evidently  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  keeping  the  circulation  of  water 
free.  All  this  peculiar  treatment  of  the  land 
makes  special  types  of  tools  necessary  for 
successful  cultivation  of  the  crops.  Groups 
of  laborers,  often  many  of  them  women,  and 
always  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer  on 
horseback,  unconsciously  gave  demonstra- 
tions of  these  tools  from  time  to  time  as 
they  were  explained  to  us.  The  cane  when 
raised  brings  about  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  ton  and  as  we  observed  the  charac- 
ter and  magnitude  of  the  plantations  our 
respect  for  a  pound  of  sugar  was  greatly 
increased. 

The  rice  fields  under  observation  in  our 
journey  were  much  less  extensive  than  the 
sugar  plantations,  but  they  also  prompted 
many  questions  to  which  in  the  main  we 
had  willing  answers.  The  fields  when  first 
sown  might  be  mistaken  for  wheat  or  oat 
fields  except  that  the  means  for  flooding 
them  are  apparent.  As  the  plants  sprout 
the  appearance  is  that  of  coarse  grass  that 
has  been  seeded  in  regular  rows.  Then  an 
inch  or  less  of  water  is  allowed  to  cover  the 
field  and  as  the  plants  grow  the  water  is 
gradually  increased  to  about  a  foot.  As 
a  rule  the  water  prevents  the  weeds.  If 
any  appear  men  must  wade  about  and  pull 
them  up.  When  the  rice  head  begins  to 
ripen  the  water  is  gradually  withdrawn 
and  the  grain  harvested  much  like  wheat. 
In  some  places  we  saw  siphons  with  which 
the  water  for  the  rice  is  brought  out  of  the 
river.  In  other  places  large  steam  pumping 
stations  had  been  installed  and  it  seemed  to 
us  that  this  means  of  flooding  was  applica- 
ble at  a  greater  distance  from  the  river  than 
the  ancient  Egyptian  method. 

These  all  are  very  common  items  of  in- 
formation, set  down  in  ordinary  geography 
books  with  an  accuracy  of  statement  and 
in  a  good  style  of  writing  that  the  hasty 
traveller  can  not  attempt.  Just  why  these 
school  lessons  leave  so  many  of  us  with 
vague  images  in  our  minds  is  a  difficult 
question  of  pedagogy.  The  way  to  learn 
geography  so  that  it  will  mean  something 
is  to  travel  and  to  have  a  first  hand  contact 
with  nature  and  with  man's  efforts  to  turn 
the  processes  of  nature  to  good  account. 
The  day  in  Louisiana  had  justified  in  our 


minds  the  modern  methods  of  Nature 
Study  that  have  made  a  text  book  of  the 
great  world  of  out-of-doors. 

________  J.  H.  B. 

Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee. 

Take  my  moments  and  my  days ; 
Let  them  flow  in  ceaseless  praise. 

Take  my  hands,  and  let  them  move 
At  the  impulse  of  Thy  love. 

Take  my  feet,  and  let  them  be 
Swift  and  "beautiful"  for  Thee. 

Take  my  voice,  and  let  me  sing 
Always,  only,  for  my  King. 

Take  my  lips,  and  let  them  be 
Filled  with  messages  from  Thee. 

Take  my  silver  and  my  gold; 
Not  a  mite  would  I  withhold. 

Take  my  intellect,  and  use 
Every  power  as  Thou  shalt  choose. 

Take  my  will,  and  make  it  Thine; 
It  shall  be  no  longer  mine. 

Take  my  heart,  it  is  Thine  own; 
It  shall  be  Thy  royal  throne. 

Take  my  love;  my  Lord,  I  pour 
At  Thy  feet  its  treasure-store. 

Take  myself,  and  I  will  be 
Ever,  only,  ALL  for  Thee. 

— Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


God's  Transplantings. 

Thou  numberest  my  wanderings.  Psalms  lvi:8. 
(R.V.) 

In  our  western  states  there  are  many 
Christian  people  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  "driven"  from  their  old  residences 
into  untried  scenes  and  new  homes.  Con- 
siderations of  health,  or  business,  or  the 
welfare  of  members  of  their  families,  have 
induced  a  change.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  consequences  of  these  changes  were  not 
considered  as  carefully  as  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances prove  would  have  been  wise. 
Still,  Providence  permitted  the  new  en- 
vironment. Let  us,  if  discouraged,  recollect 
that  He  is  aware  of  all  our  wanderings.  We 
are  always  his  guarded  children,  and  He 
knows  best  how  to  dispose  of  us. 

One  day  a  year  ago,  in  Colorado,  I  saw 
some  men  removing  a  few  good  sized  trees. 
The  bracing  air  was  biting  cold,  and  the 
white  snow  drifted  over  the  landscape  out 
of  a  dry,  grey  sky.  The  men  engaged  on  the 
work  first  closely  chopped  off  the  beautiful 
branches,  and  then  dug  around  the  roots 
breaking  away  from  mother  earth  the  smaller 
rootlets.  Then  big  grappling  irons  and 
strong  chains  enveloped  the  denuded  trees 
and  they  were  taken  by  many  horses  from 
their  old  resting  places,  across  to  a  new 
position  by  the  street  curb.  Here  they  were 
lowered  into  immense  holes  prepared  by 
the  master  gardener.  It  seemed  harsh  usage 
the  keen  wind,  the  snowy  scene,  the  sharp 
ax,  the  gripping  irons,  and  relentless  chains. 
If  those  trees  could  have  spoken  would  they 
not  have  remonstrated  against  the  way  in 
which  they  were  handled?  Yet,  did  not  the 
master  have  some  good  end  in  view?  Was 


he  going  to  all  that  labor  for  naught?  Coul 
he  not  be  trusted? 

Last  summer  I  again  passed  by  tho:| 
trees.  Two  beautiful  new  houses  adorne 
their  original  site.  The  trees  now  stood  i 
regular  order  by  the  irrigation  ditch,  ar 
an  exquisite  bit  of  graded  sward  caresse 
their  feet.  They  had  been  of  little  accoui 
before — now  they  were  developing  inl 
conspicuous  additions  to  the  beauty  of  til 
avenue.  As  if  to  still  more  compensate  thel 
for  their  trials  the  fresh,  sweet  mounta  I 
water  babbled  and  danced  down  the  dit(j 
close  to  their  roots.  Had  not  the  garden! 
known  where  to  put  them?  Were  they  nl 
better  situated  after  their  hard  experiencl 
Did  they  not,  in  their  situation,  much  mo 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene? 

Just,  so,  very  often,  are  the  wanderin 
and  transplantings  of  God's  children.  r  j 
probably  permits  men  to  cut  away  t| 
branches  that  bore  fruit,  and  in  which  \i 
glorified,  in  our  dear  old  homes.  He  di 
about  our  every  underground  stem  with  1 1 
sharp  ax  and  spade  of  adversity,  of  I 
health,  or  material  loss.  The  cold,  ha  I 
irons  and  chains  of  circumstances  carry  il 
against  our  wills,  into  new  and  unfamili 
scenes.  We  forget  that  our  Lord  hims| 
placed  us  where  we  originally  were,  and  thf 
now  it  is  He  who  is  taking  us  from  then! 
by  the  very  roots.  We  forget  that  He  I 
Master,  not  only  has  the  right  to  do  so,  b| 
also  removes  us  for  our  own  good  and  1 ! 
own  glory.  He  desires,  through  us,  to  beaut 
fy  his  garden — which  is  the  world.  Do  4 
murmur? 

To  doubt  his  judgment  is  more  dangerol 
than  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  earth 
gardener.   The  latter  may  make  mistakj, 
but  God  cannot.  We  may  not  penetrate  if 
intent,  yet  time  may  reveal  a  large  pa; 
if  not  all,  of  his  kindly  purposes.  He  wan 
us  to  grow  spiritually  in  our  new  location  L 
because  the  spiritual  life  outlasts  mater  f 
things.  The  signs  of  adversity  are  some  djl 
to  become  obliterated.    He  replants  us  I 
the  running  waters  of  his  peace  and  boun  I 
He  desires  to  make  us  of  more  defin ! 
service  in  our  new  abode.    We  may  ne\fc 
forget  that  sad  transplanting  in  the  winu 
season  of  long  ago.  But  choice  lessons  wijt  j 
learned  in  the  trial.    Is  He  not  prepari  ^ 
us  for  the  final  removal  into  his  beauti  bi 
heaven?   With  fresh  vision,  and  hope,  I 
will  exclaim,  "surely  goodness  and  meia 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  an<M 
shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forevei  « 
William  C.  Allen  I 


Christian  Cheerfulness. — Fair  weatl <jn 
Christianity  is  common,  but  the  Christian  m 
which  will  maintain  its  brightness  in  the  di  hi. 
and  cloudy  day  of  adversity,  is  too  fH 
quently  wanting;  and  yet,  what  will  set  1  ■ 
fore  the  young  the  power  of  Christian  pr  Va 
ciple  so  forcibly?  what  will  convince  ijljB 
unconverted  of  the  reality  of  your  professi</ti 
as  the  showing  that  the  equanimity  of  yen 
temper,  the  peacefulness  of  your  mind,  i» 
happiness  of  your  home,  do  not  merely  p 
mainly  depend  upon  the  creature,  but  til 
in  the  midst  of  abounding  disappointme , 
there  still  can  be  joy  in  the  Lord. 
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For  "The  Feiend." 

Rebuking  Profanity. 

A  letter  from  The  Representative  Meeting 
to  the  individual  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  regard  to 
taking  oaths  has  been  received  by  many 
or  most  of  its  members,  and  we  rejoice  that 
the  representative  body  of  Friends  feel 
concerned  to  lay  this  important  subject 
before  us,  and  trust  all  may  profit  by  their 
labor  in  this  line.  But  let  us  not  "be  at 
ease  in  Zion,"  let  us  reach  out  the  helping 
hand  to  those  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
favored  Society,  to  the  sheep  which  are  not 
of  this  fold,  who  must  be  brought  in,  that 
there  may  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd. 

The  language  may  arise  at  times,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"     If  so,  to  what 
extent?   These  questions  can  only  be  rightly 
answered  between  our  own  soul  and  our 
Creator.    Often  when  passing  along  our 
streets  we  hear  the  holy  name  of  God  pro- 
faned.   Can  we  let  this  pass  unnoticed? 
Have  we  no  words  to  suppress  it? 
■  I  believe  if  we  are  living  close  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  He  will  enable  us  to  give 
the  rebuke  in  such  a  manner  that  offence 
will  not  be  taken.    I  am  reminded  of  what 
the  zealous  and  eccentric  Rowland  Hill  said 
once  when  returningto  England  from  Ireland. 
He  was  much  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  captain  and  mate,  who  were  both  sadly 
given  to  the  habit  of  swearing.    First  the 
captain  swore  at  the  mate — then  the  mate 
swore  at  the  captain — then  they  both  swore 
at  the  wind.    Rowland  says,  "  I  called  to 
them  with  a  strong  voice  for  fair  play.  '  Stop ! 
Stop!'  said  I,  'if  you  please  gentiemen, 
let  us  have  fair  play;  its  my  turn  now.' 
'At  what  is  it  your  turn,  pray?'  said  the 
captain.    'At  swearing,'   I   replied.  Well 
they  waited  and  waited  until  their  patience 
was  exhausted,  and  then  wanted  me  to 
make  haste  and  take  my  turn.    I  told 
them,  however,  that  I  had  a  right  to  take 
my  own  time,  and  swear  at  my  own  con- 
venience.   To   this   the  captain  replied, 
with  a  laugh,  'Perhaps  you  don't  mean 
to  take  your  turn.'    'Pardon  me  captain,' 
1  answered,  '  but  I  do  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
the  good  of  doing  so.'    I  did  not  hear  an- 
other oath  on  the  voyage.''    An  anecdote 
is  told  of  an  officer  who  was  much  addicted 
to  profane  swearing  who  was  once  visiting 
a  deep  mine  in  Cornwall.    He  was  attended 
by  a  pious  miner,  who  was  employed  in 
the  works.    During  his  visit  to  the  pit  the 
officer  uttered  many  profane  expressions; 
and  as  he  ascended  in  company  with  the 
miner,  finding  it  a  long  way  he  said  to  him, 
with  an  oath,  "  If  it  is  so  far  down  to  your 
work,  how  far  is  it  to  the  bottomless  pit?" 
The  honest  miner  promptly  and  seriously 
replied,  "I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is;  but 
I  believe  that  if  the  rope  by  which  we  are 
drawn  up  should  break  you  would  be  there 
in  a  minute."    The  swearer  was  rebuked, 
and  uttered  no  more  oaths  while  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  miner. 

This  all  goes  to  show  that  "the  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets 
silver."    The   value   of   such  timely 
words  eternity  alone  can  tell. 

There  is  a  little  tract  which  can  be  gotten 


at  Friends'  book  store  the  title  of  which  is, 
"  Because  of  Swearing  The  Land  Mourneth." 
This  tract  can  often  be  made  use  of  in 
cases  where  words  could  not  well  be  spoken. 
Let  us  be  faithful  either  in  handing  the 
tract,  or  speaking  the  word,  as  way  may 
open,  leaving  the  result  to  Him  who  doeth 
all  things  well. 

Elizabeth  H.  Kirkbride. 


Copied  for  "Tbe  Friend." 

Letter  of  William  Evans  to  Martha 
Owen,  whose  Husband  was  with  Him 
and  Joseph  Elkinton  on  a  Religious 
Visit  to  Friends  in  Western  New 
York. 

Wheatland,  Twelfth  Month  22,  1844. 
Dear  Friend: — Although  our  acquaintance 
has  been  of  but  short  continuance  I  felt  in- 
clined to  express  in  this  way  the  satisfaction 
I  had  in  being  under  your  roof;  and  the  help 
and  comfort  the  company  of  thy  husband 
has  been  to  us  in  going  from  place  to  place 
in  the  course  of  the  week  he  has  been  with 
us.   It  is  but  little  any  of  us  can  do  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth — but  it  is  of 
great  moment  to  ourselves — and  may  have 
a  very  important  influence  upon  others — 
that  we  be  found  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  all  our  duties  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
our  beloved  children  and  to  those  who  are 
around  us.    He  that  giveth  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a  disciple 
shall  receive  a  disciple's  reward — and  this 
reward  is  the  peace  which  the  Great  Master 
gives  to  them  that  love  and  serve  Him.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Son  of  Peace  was  in 
your  habitation,  and  that  you  were  brought 
under  a  religious  concern  to  walk  in  sim- 
plicity and  singleness  of  heart  before  Him. 
May  you  be  strengthened  to  dedicate  your- 
selves more  entirely  to  Him  and  to  his 
blessed  cause;  and  whenever  He  calls  upon 
you  to  stand  forth  for  Him  in  your  meetings 
for  discipline — in  laboring  with  those  who 
have  missed  their  way  in  any  respect,  or  on 
any  other  occasion — be  faithful  to  your 
Divine  Lord  and  Master,  and  in  humility 
do  what  He  biddeth  you  do  without  fear- 
ing what  others  may  think  or  say;  then  your 
reward  will  be  sure — you  will  grow  in  the 
increase  of  God,  be  blessed  in  yourselves 
and  be  made  a  blessing  to  others.   And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  your  religious  concern 
had  already  been  a  blessing  to  some  of  your 
children  at  least.  Continue  your  labor  and 
restraining  care  over  them — in  the  authority 
which  the  Truth  gives;  and  may  they  be 
brought  more  and  more  to  yield  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts, 
that,  with  their  beloved  parents,  they  may 
grow  up  in  good  liking  before  the  Lord  and 
be  made  instrumental  in  his  hand  in  spread- 
ing the  Kingdom  and  government  of  the 
dear  Son  of  God  in  the  earth. 

With  feelings  of  sincere  regard  for  thee 
and  thy  husband  and  children,  I  remain 
thy  Friend, 

Wm.  Evans. 

If  we  would  drink  of  the  living  water,  we 
must  come  to  the  fountain  from  which  it 
proceeds,  and  that  is  only  to  be  found  within 
us. 


THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

Father,  let  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Let  it  come  with  living  power; 

Speak  at  length  the  final  word, 
Usher  in  the  triumph  hour. 

As  it  came  in  days  of  old, 

In  the  deepest  hearts  of  men, 
When  thy  martyrs  died  for  Thee, 

Let  it  come,  0  Cod,  again. 

Tyrant  thrones  and  idol  shrines, 

Let  them  from  their  place  be  hurled; 

Enter  on  Thy  better  reign, 

Wear  the  crown  of  this  poor  world. 

Empires,  temples,  sceptres,  thrones, 
May  they  all  for  Cod  be  won; 

And  in  every  human  heart, 
Father,  let  Thy  kingdom  come. 

J.  P.  Hopps. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood. 

WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

The  late  Thomas  Scattergood  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  died  in  Naples,  Italy,  in  the 
year  1907,  was  widely  known  as  a  keen  and 
successful  business  man,  as  well  as  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
benefactions  were  varied,  and  only  placed 
after  careful  consideration  as  to  the  merits 
of  each  case,  and  in  proportion  to  his  judici- 
ous estimate  of  the  ability  of  those  he  aided 
to  help  themselves.  Some  might  not  detect 
his  liberal  heart  under  the  business  man's 
sagacity  and  prudence.  The  last  time  I 
talked  with  him  he  plied  me  with  questions 
concerning  an  appeal  I  made  to  him  for 
assistance  in  building  a  meeting-house  for  a 
conservative  meeting  in  the  west.  His 
subsequent  donation  vtas  liberal. 

A  man  so  tenacious  of  business  consider- 
ations might  not  always  be  credited  with 
an  extremely  sensative  Christian  feeling. 
Yet  the  following  letter,  written  to  some 
bereaved  parents  who  were  unable  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  their  little  child,  is  typical 
and  exhibits  a  side  to  the  character  of  Thomas 
Scattergood  which  was  known  to  those 
most  acquainted  with  him: 

"My  Dear  Friends: — As  I  sat  on  Third- 
day  last  with  others  of  your  friends  around 
the  little  coffin  of  your  baby  boy  my  heart 
yearned  toward  you,  with  affectionate 
sympathy,  as  I  recalled  two  similar  scenes 
in  my  own  experience. 

These  sad  afflictions  permitted  to  befall 
us  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  our  own  desires 
and  ideas  of  what  is  best  for  us  and  our 
families,  but  we  dare  not  call  in  question 
His  doings,  without  whose  knowledge  not  a 
sparrow,  even,  falls  to  the  ground;  and  it 
therefore  behooves  us  to  submit  to  His  deal- 
ings with  humility  and  patience  and  endeav- 
or to  maintain  our  faith  that  'He  doeth 
all  things  well.' 

I  felt  that  I  had  so  full  sympathy  with 
you  in  your  bereavement,  that  I  ought  to 
express  it,  as  I  can  appreciate  your  sorrow 
of  heart  and  the  emptiness  of  the  mother's 
arms;  as  another  of  your  children  has  been 
removed,  taken  from  the  evil  to  come, 
taken  to  that  glorious  home  where  'their 
angels' — those  of  little  children — do  always 
behold  His  face. 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Thomas  Scattergood." 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Know  thou  that  Truth  shall  triumph, 

That  Evil  shall  find  its  doom, 
That  the  cause  of  Right,  tho'  subdued  by  Might, 

Shall  break  from  the  strongest  tomb; 
That  Wrong,  tho'  it  seems  to  triumph, 

Lasts  only  for  a  day, 
While  the  cause  of  Truth  has  eternal  youth, 

And  shall  rule  o'er  the  world  for  aye. 

J.  A.  Edgerton. 

Medical  Authorities. — "Alcohol  is  an 
insidious  poison." — Sir  Frederick  Treves. 

"Alcohol  is  of  no  value  as  a  drug." — 
Sir  Victor  Horsely. 

"Alcohol  is  a  poison  for  which  there  is 
no  antidote  known." — Professor  Miller. 


Liquor-Blindness. — From  the  fact  that 
so  many  eminent  reformers  and  sociologists 
neglect  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  drink 
curse,  one  is  often  moved  to  infer  that  a 
majority  of  educated  people  are  so  liquor- 
blind  that  they  cannot  see  the  most  gigantic 
evils  in  the  modern  world!  Here,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Outlook 
(Tenth  Month  i,  1910)  on  "Literature  of 
Crime  in  Russia,"  which  calls  attention 
to  the  great  mass  of  common  crime  which 
is  rolling  over  the  dominion  of  the  Czar, 
and  claims  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  wide 
circulation  of  cheap  but  vile  literature, 
nearly  9,000,000  copies  of  "penny  dread- 
fuls" (stories  of  criminal  careers)  having 
been  sold  in  that  land  in  1909.  The  situa- 
tion is  certainly  distressing,  because  such 
vicious  books  must  have  a  very  injurious 
influence.  We  are  glad  that  the  Outlook 
has  called  attention  to  the  matter. 

But  why  pass  by  something  that  is  far 
more  productive  of  crime  and  more  des- 
tructive of  human  life  in  that  country — 
the  drink  habit  and  the  liquor  traffic?  The 
Czar  is  the  biggest  liquor-seller  in  the  world. 
He  has  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  the 
nation,  from  which  he  annually  derives  an 
income  of  over  $400,000,000,  largely  from 
peasants  who  on  an  average  receive  a  daily 
wage  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty  cents!  It 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  common  people 
really  pay  out  for  liquor  (chiefly  vodka;) 
for  the  immense  sum  of  $400,000,000  a  year 
only  represents  the  profits  of  the  trade. 

The  cheap  criminal  literature  (9,000,000 
copies)  costs  the  people  in  dollars  less  than 
$300,000.  The  same  people  probably  spend 
three  hundred  times  as  much  a  year  on 
vodka — from  a  third  to  a  fifth  of  the  peas- 
ant's annual  income!  And  this  financial 
waste  keeps  him  and  his  family  in  a  state 
of  hunger  and  squalor  which  alone  probably 
produces  more  crime  than  all  the  literature 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

But  consider  the  other  more  serious 
elements  of  the  problem:  This  liquor 
induces  disease  and  prevents  recovery  when 
sick,  and  all  this  means  not  only  pain  and 
sorrow  for  the  family,  but  financial  loss  to 
the  individual  and  economic  waste  for  the 
nation;  millions  of  days'  labor  are  so  lost 
during  the  year.  The  drinker,  on  this 
account,  is  also  a  poorer  and  a  more  quarrel- 


some workman.  The  effects  upon  his 
children  are  harmful,  as  we  positively  know, 
both  upon  their  bodies  and  their  minds. 
Then  there  are  the  crimes  which  come 
directly  and  indirectly  from  the  use  of  such 
strong  drink.  The  offenses  actually  in- 
stigated by  liquor,  the  quarrels  incident  to 
drunkenness,  the  evil  passions  unnaturally 
aroused  by  stimulant  and  the  deranged  and 
depraved  inheritance  in  children,  which 
later  prompt  a  criminal  career.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  evils  due  to 
the  wretched  habit.  So  that  it  is  probably 
true  that  where  the  "penny  dreadful" 
may  cause  one  crime,  the  bottles  of  vodka 
cause  a  score.  So  that  the  alarm  of  the 
Outlook  over  the  criminal  literature  in 
Russia  is  a  grievous  case  of  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel! 

This  editorial  is  significant  and  alarming, 
because  so  typical  of  the  mood  of  the  hour, 
fighting  a  lot  of  secondary  consequences 
and  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
chief  source  of  misery  and  crime. 

This  "liquor-blindness"  is  an  appalling 
sympton  of  the  age.  We  may  look  over  a 
score  of  programs  of  popular  conferences 
and  conventions  devoted  to  the  social  uplift 
of  the  community,  but  we  will  find  in  them 
hardly  a  remote  reference  to  the  cause  of 
drink,  which  is  doing  more  harm  in  our  land 
than  all  the  other  "causes"  that  bring  our 
reformers  together!  What  are  the  evils 
of  child  labor,  the  loss  of  life  from  consump- 
tion, the  expense  of  war  preparation,  the 
financial  waste  in  forest  and  water  power, 
in  comparison  with  the  destruction  of  home 
and  childhood  by  beer  and  whisky;  the 
deaths  due  to  diseases  and  accidents  arising 
from  intemperance;  the  waste  in  manhood 
on  account  of  the  use  of  liquors;  or  the  loss 
of  wages  in  saloons?  The  suspicion  that 
a  few  railroad  presidents  have  undue  in- 
fluence upon  legislation  inflames  the  public 
mind  to  the  point  of  political  anger  but  the 
fact  that  the  brewers  aad  distillers  have  a 
more  despotic  influence  upon  both  the  press 
and  the  legislation  of  our  land,  does  not 
seem  to  alarm  anyone. 

Surely,  the  time  must  come  when  the 
scales  will  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people;  when  the  "liquor-blindness"  will 
pass  away;  when  the  present  complacence 
will  cease,  and  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science of  American  citizens  will  be  so  aroused 
that  something  adequate  shall  be  done  to 
educate  the  masses  in  principles  of  total 
abstinence,  to  repress  the  saloon,  which 
is  the  breeding  spot  of  disease,  crime  and 
pauperism,  and  to  drive  the  representatives 
of  the  liquor  traffic  from  city  halls  and 
legislative  chambers.  May  that  day  of 
the  Lord,  which  will  mean  the  redemption 
of  man,  soon  come! — J.  H.  Crooker,  in 
National  Advocate. 


A  Newspaper  Statement. — The  New 
York  Evening  Sun  a  few  months  ago  pub- 
lished the  following  editorial: 

"The  great  literary  center  of  the  United 
States,  the  Parnassus  of  America,  Indiana 
on  the  Wabash,  has  been  closing  saloons 
lately  pursuant  to  the  operations  of  a  county 
option  law.  In  the  last  year  the  shutters 
have  been  nailed  up  on  almost  a  thousand 


drinking  emporiums.  The  result,  as  regarcl 
the  consumption  of  liquor,  will  hardl; 
please  the  reformers.  In  the  Indianapoli 
district,  for  example,  for  the  fiscal  ye;  j 
ending  [Seventh  Month]  1,  19 10,  the  coil 
sumption  of  whisky  has  increased  handsomij 
ly — the  gain  in  governmental  revenue  beirj 
$853,000.  The  receipts  from  beer  ail 
practically  stationary,  and  the  prima  fac  1 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  closin  j 
down  saloons  has  boomed  the  consumptic 
of  strong  liquor  at  the  expense  of  mild. 

All  this  is  not  a  new  story  by  any  mean | 
Attempts  at  compulsory  temperance  ha\l 
often  operated  to  accentuate  the  evils  J 
drinking  without  lessening  its  prevalencl 
Under  prohibition  the  evils  are  often  J 
their  height,  and  there  is  considerable  evfi 
dence  for  the  view  that  thedrier  a  communiip 
writes  itself  down  upon  the  statute  boct 
the  wetter  it  becomes  in  fact." 

This  strikes  the  ordinary,  well-meanir 
person  who  has  had  a  general  idea  that  I 
helped  the  cause  of  temperance  to  mal 
it  hard,  rather  than  easy,  for  people  to  bul 
liquor,  as  somewhat  disconcerting.    But  | 
the  position  of  the  New  York  Evening  St 
well  taken?    A  few  facts  need  to  be  consi< 
ered. 

It  may  be  said  in  the  first  place  that  the 
is  no  "Indianapolis"  revenue  district 
such.  Indianapolis  is  a  part  of  the  Six 
Indiana  Internal  Revenue  District  of  fift 
nine  counties.  No  official  figures  are  ava 
able  for  Indianapolis  alone. 

The  Sun  claims  that  the  revenue  colle 
tions  for  whisky  in  this  "Indianapol 
district"  were  increased  in  the  fiscal  ye 
ending  Sixth  Month  30,  1910,  by  $853,00 
The  fact  is  that  the  total  increase  in  reveni 
collections  from  all  sources  in  this  distri 
was  but  $660,932  (Internal  Revenue  Repoi 
1910,  p.  24;  1909,  p.  14.)  And  this  increa 
includes  the  increase  of  revenue  not  on 
on  "whisky,"  but  on  all  spirits,  fermenti 
liquors,  tobacco,  oleomargarine,  filled  chee< 
mixed  flour,  adulterated  butter,  proce 
butter,  banks,  corporations,  playing  care 
etc. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  gain  in  revem 
from  all  spirits  (not  whisky  alone)  in  t 
Sixth  Indiana  District  in  1910  over  19c 
But  this  gain  amounted  to  only  $340,18 
or  about  3.5  per  cent.  (Report  1910,  p.  14 
1909,  p.  132.) 

Despite  this  gain,  the  revenue  for  19 
was  $150,816  (1.5  per  cent.)  less  than 
1908  (Report,  p.  148),  and  $853,715  (8  p 
cent.)  less  than  in  1907  (Report,  p.  154.) 

It  is  not  wholly  true,  as  claimed,  th 
the  malt  liquor  revenue  has  remaim 
"practically  stationary"  while  the  spiri 
revenue  has  been  rising. 

The  fermented  liquor  revenue  for  19 
compared  with  preceding  years  shows  tl 
following  losses: 

1.5  per  cent,  less  than  1909. 
5  per  cent,  less  than  1908. 
7.7  per  cent,  less  than  1907. 

Compare  this  with  the  spirits  revenu 
Income  for  1910: 

3.5  per  cent,  greater  than  1909. 
1.5  per  cent,  less  than  1908. 
8    per  cent,  less      than  1907. 
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Therefore  it  would  appear  that  covering 
period  of  years  the  spirits  revenue  has 

lffered  a  net  loss  as  well  as  the  fermented 

quor  revenue. 

But  the  internal  revenue  paid  on  liquors 
;  such  in  a  given  district  gives  no  reliable 
/idence  as  to  how  much  is  being  drunk 
lere  if,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  a  district  where 
quors  are  manufactured.  Local  option 
•  county  option  does  not  in  the  least  touch 
le  manufacture  of  these  drinks.  Indiana 
ands  third  among  the  states  ( Report,  1 9 1  o, 

4,)  and  the  Sixth  District  fourth  among 
:venue  districts  (Report,  19 10,  p.  140)  in 
le  whole  United  States  in  the  manufacture 
:  distilled  spirits.  It  is  among  the  first 
yenty-five  of  the  more  than  sixty  districts 
production  of  fermented  drinks.  Tax 

paid  on  these  liquors  in  Indiana  when 
ithdrawn  from  the  warehouse,  but  the 
quors  may  be  sold  anywhere  in  the  United 
:ates  or  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in 
idiana.  Therefore,  so  far  from  revenue 
atistics  affording  any  evidence  as  to  the 
nount  of  liquor  consumed  in  a  given  dis- 
ict,  the  present  revenue  of  $9,350,002 
Report,  p.  124)  from  distilled  liquors  in 
le  Sixth  Indiana  District — exclusive  of 
x  on  liquor  dealers — might  be  obtained 
ithout  one  gallon  being  drunk  in  this  dis- 
ict. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
;actly  how  much  liquor  is  being  consumed 
a  place  at  any  given  period.  Certain 
suits  of  its  use  at  least  serve  to  indicate 
le  facts.  There  are  many  statistics  giving 
'idence  of  the  relatively  greater  sobriety 
ben  the  saloons  are  closed  provided  always 
e  law  is  fairly  enforced  in  both  cases, 
orcester,  Massachusetts,  which  is  the 
rgest  city  in  the  world  which  has  voted 
(-license  for  two  consecutive  years,  had 
e  following  record  on  arrests  alone: 

Two  License  Years 
1906- 1908 

rests  for  drunkenness   7,971 

:st  offenders  for  drunkenness   4,792 

ital  arrests  12,162 

Two  No-License  Years 
1908-1910 

rests  for  drunkenness  4,641  Decrease  42  % 

•st  offenders  for  drunkenness  3,135  Decrease  35  % 
tal  arrests  9,325  Decrease  23  % 

In  1 9 10  Worcester  voted  to  open  the 
oons  again.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness 
the  first  four  months  have  been  1074 
ainst  an  average  of  750  for  corresponding 
)nths  under  no  license. 
The  health  record  of  the  city  showed: 

Two  License  Years 

oholic  patients  in  city  hospital  497 

aths  from  alcoholism   48 

Two  No-License  Years 
oholic  patients  in  city  hospital  327  Decrease  34% 
aths  from  alcoholism   16  Decrease  66%  % 

n  the  first  six  months  of  license,  19 10, 
i  deaths  from  alcoholism  were  fifteen,  or 
y  one  less  than  occurred  in  the  entire  two 
;vious  years  of  no  license.  The  same 
y  government  was  in  charge  of  affairs 
the  last  six  months  of  the  License  year 
>7  as  for  1908,  1909,  19 10.  This,  of 
irse,  is  only  one  bit  of  evidence,  but  it 
lfirms  evidence  gathered  in  many  places 
1  by  many  observers. — 5.  S.  Times. 
The  foregoing  extract  is  given  in  part  as  an 


illustration  of  the  ordinary  "liquor-blind- 
ness" of  the  daily  press.  A  reliable  temper- 
ance paper  should  be  found  in  every  home. 
Emperor  William  II  of  Germany,  in  a 
recent  address  to  naval  cadets,  has  made 
some  tremendously  helpful  contributions 
to  temperance  literature.  He  speaks  of 
the  "pleasure  of  drinking"  as  an  "evil," 
and  asserts  that  the  "greater  part  of  the 
crimes  which  have  been  appealed  to  me 
for  decision  ought  to  be  reported  as  the 
results  of  the  alcohol  evil."  He  said  in 
reference  to  naval  warfare,  "Nerve  power 
will  decide  the  victory.  Now  the  nerves 
are  ruined,  damaged  from  youth,  by  the 
use  of  alcohol.  The  nation  which  absorbs 
the  least  amount  of  alcohol  will  carry 
home  the  victory." 


Wayside  LessoDs. 

In  walking  back  and  forth  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  by  beautiful  fields  and  meadows, 
on  the  way  to  and  from  my  place  of  employ- 
ment, more  especially  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  past  summer,  I  was  often  impressed 
as  never  before  with  the  fact  of  how  very 
closely  the  commonplace  things  around  us 
are  connected  with  and  form  an  important 
part  of  Bible  teaching. 

Almost  every  little  creature  we  see:  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  the  flowers  by  the  roadside, 
the  sky,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars;  things 
with  and  without  life;  great  things,  and 
those  which  are  humble  and  small,  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred  Book. 
The  memory  of  one  evening  in  particular 
comes  up  vividly  before  me.  The  day  had 
been  exceedingly  warm  and  oppressive  and 
towards  evening  a  heavy  thunder  storm 
passed  over,  accompanied  by  a  down-pour 
of  rain,  and  I  started  on  my  homeward 
journey  soon  after  the  rain  had  ceased. 

The  air  was  cool  and  refreshing  after  the 
wearisome  day  in  the  city,  and  everything 
was  so  fresh  and  clean  after  the  welcome 
shower;  the  sweet  briar  roses  by  the  way- 
side held  up  their  heads  with  renewed 
strength  and  fragrance,  and  the  song 
sparrows  in  the  hedge  rows  were  singing 
at  their  best.  Passing  along  until  I  came 
to  a  decided  elevation,  I  was  here  induced 
to  stop  and  drink  in  the  beautiful  scene 
before  me. 

To  the  westward  was  a  line  of  rolling 
hills,  some  of  them  woodland,  but  the 
largest  of  the  group  was  a  grain  field  from 
which  the  reapers  had  but  recently  cut  the 
wheat,  and  it  was  piled  in  shocks  all  over 
the  ground,  while  in  the  background  the 
sun  was  just  sinking,  bathing  the  fields  in 
a  flood  of  golden  light.  At  once  came  the 
thought: 

"Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun." 
(Eccles.  xi:  7.) 

And  again: 

"While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease."    (Gen.  viii:  22.) 

To  the  eastward,  grazing  peacefully  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  another  hill,  a  large 
I  number  of  cattle  were  scattered  around, 
'and  they  presented  quite  a  pretty  picture, 


and  while  looking  at  them  I  remembered 

the  passage: 

"For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine, 
and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  I 
know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  mine." 
(Psalms  L.,  10,  11.) 

As  before  stated,  the  storm  had  but 
recently  abated,  and  as  I  passed  along  the 
highway  in  question  the  eastern  sky  was 
still  heavy  with  dark  clouds,  but  stretching 
across  the  heavens,  clear-cut  and  brightly 
defined  against  the  inky  blackness,  was  the 
"  Bow  of  Promise."  Of  course,  there  are 
few  persons  who  gaze  upon  that  magnificent 
arch  without  recalling  the  story  of  Noah 
and  the  ark;  and  furthermore,  the  scene 
was  made  doubly  impressive  by  the  simul- 
taneous gentle  cooing  of  a  dove  in  a  nearby 
tree. 

It  was,  to  my  mind,  a  most  wonderful 
coincident;  that  beautiful  combination  of 
storm  cloud  rainbow,  voice  of  the  prophetic 
dove,  and  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun  in 
the  opposite  direction.  What  mortal  could 
paint  such  a  picture,  or  express  the  grandeur 
of  it  in  words?  The  following  references 
are  most  applicable: 

"And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  fortv 
days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the 
ark  which  he  had  made; 

"And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went 
forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth. 

"Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the 
face  of  the  ground; 

"  But  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into 
the  ark,  for  the  waters  were  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth;  then  he  put  forth  his  hand 
and  took  her,  and  pulled  her  in  unto  him 
into  the  ark.  And  he  stayed  yet  other 
seven  days;  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove 
out  of  the  ark; 

"And  the  dove  came  into  him  in  the 
evening;  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive 
leaf  plucked  off;  so  Noah  knew  that  the 
waters,  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.  And 
he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;  and  sent 
forth  the  dove;  which  returned  not  again 
unto  him  any  more."  (Genesis  viii:  6,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12.) 

"And  God  said,  This  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and 
you  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with 
you,  for  perpetual  generations:  I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring 
a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall 
be  seen  in  the  cloud: 

"And  I  will  remember  my  covenant, 
which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every 
living  creature  of  all  flesh;  and  the  waters 
shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
flesh. 

"And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud;  and 
I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember 
the  everlasting  covenant  between  God  and 
every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon 
the  earth."    (Genesis  ix:  12  to  16. ) 

By  the  time  I  reached  home  the  shadows 
of  evening  were  fast  falling,  and  a  universal 
peace  and  quietness  seemed  to  be  settling 
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over  the  landscape;  the  day  was  finished, 
and  its  closing  hours  could  not  have  been 
marked  by  a  more  beautiful  illustration  of 
Divine  power. — Berton  Mercer,  in  Wood- 
land and  Meadow. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS, 

THE  WEATHERCOCK'S  MEANING. 

A  weathercock  that  once  was  placed 

A  farmer's  barn  above, 
Bore  on  it,  by  its  owner's  will, 

The  sentence,  "  God  is  love." 
His  neighbor,  passing,  questioned  him — 

He  deemed  the  legend  strange — 
"Now,  dost  thou  think  that  like  a  vane 

God's  love  can  lightly  change?  " 
The  farmer,  smiling,  shook  his  head. 

"Nay,  friend,  'tis  meant  to  show 
That '  God  is  love'  whichever  way 

The  wind  may  chance  to  blow." 

— Selected. 


Where  To  Begin. — Morris  had  been 
given  a  piece  of  work  to  do  by  his  father. 
The  task  was  not  a  very  great  one,  nor  was 
Morris  a  very  large  boy.  He  was  only 
eight  years  old,  and  his  task  was  to  cord 
up  neatly  some  wood  that  had  been  prepared 
to  burn  in  the  cook-stove. 

The  wood  had  been  thrown  in  a  heap  in 
the  wood-shed,  and  some  of  it  lay  just  where 
he  was  to  cord  it  up.  He  looked  about  to 
see  how  to  go  at  his  task.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  long  job  to  throw  the  wood  out 
of  the  way  so  that  he  could  begin  the  pile, 
and  surely  he  could  not  make  the  cord  stand 
if  he  built  it  on  the  heap  that  lay  there. 

Morris  spent  the  hour  or  two  that  his 
father  was  away  in  playing  about  the  yard 
only  when  he  was  considering  his  task  and 
dreading  to  begin  by  clearing  away  a  space 
where  he  could  start  the  cording  of  the  wood. 
He  had  hard  work  explaining  to  his  father 
why  he  had  not  even  commenced  his  task. 
His  excuse  that  he  did  not  know  where  to 
begin,  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  his  father, 
who  told  him  that  he  must  finish  work  in 
another  hour,  studying  out  for  himself  a 
way  to  begin. 

The  boy  was  bright  enough,  but  lacked 
energy  and  determination.  His  conscience 
had  given  him  some  uneasiness  while  he  was 
loitering  instead  of  working,  and  it  did  not 
take  him  long  now  to  find  a  place  to  begin. 
That  place  was  just  where  he  really  saw  it 
at  first  and  dreaded  to  take  the  trouble  to 
commence. 

He  removed  a  few  armfuls  and  cleared  a 
small  space  and  commenced  his  task.  He 
saw  that  it  was  not  nearly  as  difficult  as  he 
had  supposed,  and  as  he  corded  the  wood 
the  space  was  cleared  to  make  the  pile  as 
long  as  it  needed  to  be  to  contain  the  entire 
heap. 

There  was  satisfaction  to  the  lad  as  he 
saw  his  task  going  forward  steadily  and 
rapidly.  He  was  ashamed  at  his  course  in 
delaying  the  work,  and  trying  to  make  him- 
self believe  that  he  could  see  no  place  to 
begin. 

"Well  begun  is  half  done,"  is  an  adage 
that  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  truth. 
Hesitancy  in  commencing  one's  task  makes 
it  appear  many  times  harder  than  it  is.    A  I 
piece  of  work  grows  in  size  and  difficulty  j 
as  one  stands  idly  looking  at  it.    The  student  j 
who  applies  himself  at  once  to  the  lesson 


that  is  dreaded  finds  it  easier  than  it  looks 
to  that  other  student  who  loiters  and  hesi- 
tates to  begin  its  preparation. 

One  can  not  see  his  work  done  by  failing 
to  begin.  If  he  can  not  see  just  where  to 
begin,  let  him  carefully  study  the  situation 
and  make  his  plan  and  then  put  it  into  opera- 
tion. Let  him  begin  at  the  point  where  it 
seems  the  most  advisable,  and,  as  he  works, 
better  plans  may  suggest  themselves,  but 
let  him  begin. 

The  duty  of  serving  the  Lord  presents 
itself  to  boys  and  girls.  They  realize  that 
it  is  a  duty,  yet  they,  in  too  many  cases, 
hesitate  to  begin.  They  should  begin  where 
they  are.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  will 
never  grow  less  by  waiting.  There  is  a 
place  to  begin.  They  will  need  to  prepare 
the  way  to  build  by  uncovering  the  founda- 
tion, as  Morris  did  in  his  task  of  cording 
wood.  It  looked  to  him  a  waste  of  time 
and  strength  to  throw  aside  the  wood  to  clear 
away  a  space  to  build,  but  that  was  the  only 
reasonable  thing  to  do.  It  is  the  right  thing 
to  prepare  the  way  for  genuine  conversion 
by  repenting  of  sin  and  turning  away  from  it. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  try  to  profess  to  be 
a  Christian  without  preparing  the  way  by 
forsaking  sin.  Morris  could  not  have  made 
a  success  of  his  work  without  clearing  a 
space  as  a  foundation  for  his  cord.  He 
might  have  corded  it  upon  the  loose  heap, 
but  it  would  have  been  unstable. 

Not  only  should  one  begin  his  task  some- 
where, and  that  at  the  most  reasonable  place, 
but  he  should  understand  that  the  time  to  do 
it  is  when  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  work 
of  laying  a  foundation  for  the  life  to  come, 
as  well  as  the  present  life,  is  now.  Delays 
only  increase  the  difficulty  and  bring  dis- 
satisfaction. If  this  work  has  not  been 
begun,  it  should  begin  now  and  begin  at  the 
foundation. — Rose  of  Sharon. 


The  Cuckoo. — There  is  a  little  wandering 
bird,  known  to  many  countries,  called  the 
European  cuckoo.  A  sort  of  gypsy  bird 
is  he,  never  building  for  himself  a  home. 

We  always  suspect  wandering  people 
who  never  care  to  have  a  home  of  their 
own  and  when  we  see  the  Cuckoo  laying 
an  egg  in  some  other  bird's  nest,  we  natur- 
ally shake  our  heads  and  say:  "Shame, 
shame!  Lazy  Mother  Cuckoo."  These  eggs 
have  been  found  in  the  robin's  nest,  in  the 
skylark's  and  in  the  wagtail's  nest,  but 
more  often  have  they  been  found  in  the 
nest  of  the  humble  hedge  sparrow.  Crafty 
old  Mother  Cuckoo,  always  on  the  watch, 
sees  little  Mother  Sparrow  building  her  nest. 
When  the  house  is  completed  and  the  little 
eggs  are  all  laid,  away  she  goes  to  call  Father 
Sparrow  to  inspect  their  new  home,  or 
provide  a  breakfast.  Down  flies  lazy  old 
Mother  Cuckoo  and  lays  an  egg  in  the 
nest  of  the  Sparrow.  It  seems  strange 
that  one  big  brown  cuckoo  egg  in  with  the 
little,  delicate  blue  eggs  does  not  attract 
the  attention  of  Mother  Sparrow. 

She  must  be  dull  witted.  Would  your 
mother  make  such  a  mistake?  I  think  not. 
When  Mother  Sparrow  returns  she  sees 
that  big,  strange  egg,  but  instead  of  turning 
it  out,  she  sits  upon  them  all.  In  due  time 
the  eggs  are  all  hatched,  four  or  five  little 


sparrows  and  one  big  stranger.  The  sp'* 
row  family  and  this  alien  grow  up  togethi, 
but  soon,  very  soon,  the  cuckoo  is  il 
satisfied  with  his  share  of  the  tiny  nes  | 
remember,  he  is  a  big  fellow.  Just  as  I 
wants  all  the  nest  room,  so  he  wants  I 
of  the  attention  of  Mother  Sparrow. 

So  as  soon  as  he  is  big  and  strong  enouk 
he  drives  out  all  the  little  sparrows  frl 
their  rightful  home  and  away  from  thl 
own  mother's  care.  Sometimes  their  lill 
wings  or  necks  are  broken  as  they  fall! 
the  ground.  And  then,  alas!  Mot! 
Sparrow  learns  she  has  been  imposed  upl 
and  all  she  has  left  of  her  little  family! 
not  her  genuine  offspring,  but  a  big  fos  jf 
child  of  the  cuckoo  family.    But  it  is  too  h I 

How  many  of  us  are  like  that  old  Mot  j 
Sparrow?  Satan  is  ever  alert  to  slip  <| 
of  his  evil  thoughts  into  our  hearts,  a  | 
like  the  cuckoo's  egg,  it  bears  fruit.  Wl  i 
you  find  one  little  small  thought  in  yin 
life  that  will  surely  mature  later  on,  cl 
it  out  or  it  will  breed  unhappiness  and  ;B 
The  person  who  tells  white  lies  will  soonW 
telling  them  as  black  as  tar,  for,  like  el 
links  that  bind  together  a  chain,  so  <|i 
sin  drags  another  after  it. 

Do  you  know  how  that  wonderful  bruj 
was  built  across  the  Niagara  River,  be 
the  Falls?  First  they  flew  a  kite  act 
the  river  with  a  fine  string  attached  to 
with  that  string  they  pulled  across  a  pi 
of  cord,  and  with  the  cord  a  piece  of  w 
with  a  wire  a  rope,  and  with  the  rope  a  ca 
and  so  the  great  bridge  finally  was  bi 
So  little  sins,  almost  invisible,  are  follox 
by  larger  ones,  until  finally  the  little 
are  linked  into  a  chain. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  help  being  tempi 
but  you  can  put  the  evil  thoughts  out 
your  heart  as  soon  as  they  come,  and 
leave  them  there  to  be  hatched  into 
habits  that  will  spoil  your  life  and  gn 
your   beloved   mother.    Isn't   this  tr 
With  a  girl  it  is  often  love  of  dress,  vai 
and  admiration  that  blights  her  yoi 
precious  life.    With  a  boy  it  may  be  a  wr 
idea  of  manliness,  a  dislike  for  the  restra 
of  school,  and  a  love  for  the  brook  and  fish 
rod.    Remember,  whatever  it  is,  do 
weld  together  the  links  of  a  chain  you  wc 
later  gladly  dispose  of.    Then  again, 
are  much  better  off  than  the  sparrow, 
because  they  have  only  their  poor  Ii 
wits  and  such  tiny  strength. 

Put  your  hearts  into  God's  keeping, 
pray:  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
deliver  us  from  evil." — Lola  Von  Di 
Barbour,  in  Exchange. 

A  Plucky  Boy  Corn-raiser. — Dr.  S 
Knapp,  the  representative  of  the  Dep 
ment  of  Agriculture,  who  has  had  in  chi 
the  work  of  the  boys'  corn  clubs,  tells  s< 
interesting  stories  of  the  pluck  and  pe 
verance  of  the  prize  winners.  In  i 
Southern  States  last  year  there  were  46, 
contestants.  It  was  no  easy  task  in  m. 
instances  to  overcome  parental  indiffere 
or  even  opposition.  Dr.  Knapp  tells 
one  boy  who  was  very  anxious  to  raise  s< 
corn,  but  had  no  ground.  So  his  fai 
said:  "Well,  you  can  have  an  acre  c 
there  on  the  hillside  if  you  will  clear 
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tumps  and  logs  off."  The  little  fellow 
forked  hard  and  cleared  the  land,  and 
hen  his  father  took  it  away  from  him. 
'he  little  chap  was  not  discouraged.  When 
lie  farm  demonstrator  came  around,  the 
oy  appealed  to  him,  and  he  in  turn  appealed 
)  the  father,  who  said:  "Well,  I  will  let 
im  have  another  acre  over  there  on  the 
ime  hillside,  provided  he  clears  off  the  logs 
lid  stumps."  He  cleared  them,  worked 
$  vigorously  as  he  could  and  produced 
ghty-five  bushels  of  corn  on  that  acre, 
hile  the  old  man,  who  cultivated  by  the 
d  method  on  the  acre  that  the  boy  had 
rst  cleared,  made  only  eighteen  bushels. — 
eslie's  Weekly. 


"Charge  not  thyself  with  the  weight  of  a  year, 
Child  of  the  Master,  faithful  and  dear; 
Choose  not  the  cross  for  the  coming  week, 
For  that  is  more  than  He  bids  thee  seek. 

Bend  not  thine  arms  for  to-morrow's  load; 
Thou  mayst  leave  that  to  thy  gracious  God. 
Daily,  only,  He  saith  to  thee, 
'Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  me.'" 


Science  and  Industry. 
Solid  Petroleum. — A  London  dispatch 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  tells  of  an  au- 
mobile  which  travelled  from  London  to 
•ighton  quite  recently  with  no  more 
>etrol" — the  English  name  for  gasoline — 
an  was  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the 
auffer.  The  gasoline  was  in  solid  form, 
d  was  actually,  the  dispatch  states,  car- 
d  in  lumps,  having  the  appearance  of 
rty  ice,  in  a  neat  box  at  the  side  of  the 
r,  representing  forty  gallons  of  the  liquid. 
It  was  demonstrated  that  a  solid  block 
o  inches  square,  is  equal  to  an  ordinary 
Ion  tin,  is  perfectly  safe  when  ignited, 
d  burns  with  no  more  combustion  than 
:  flame  of  a  candle. 

The  account  further  asserts  that  this 
?stance  would  not  be  set  on  fire  even 
mgh  it  should  be  stored  in  the  bunkers 
a  warship  that  was  pierced  by  a  shell, 
e  exact  composition  of  this  new  form  of 
troleum,  is,  of  course,  a  secret.  It  con- 
ns eighty  per  cent,  of  ordinary  gasoline, 
percentage  of  soapy  matter,  and  one  per 
it.  of  a  foreign  substance,  which  gives 
:  mass  solidity. 


\.  Wonderful  Clock. — The  finest  street 
ck  in  America  is  said  to  be  one  which 
nds  in  front  of  a  large  jewelry  store  in 
i  Diego,  California.  It  has  twenty  dials, 
i  is  twenty-one  feet  high, 
rhis  clock  tells  what  the  time  is  in  all  the 
ncipal  cities  of  the  world.  It  shows  the 
/  of  the  week  and  of  the  month.  Four 
the  dials  are  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
ster  clock  which  drives  all  the  machinery 
enclosed  in  plate  glass,  so  that  every 
vement  may  be  seen,  and  every  boy  and 
on  the  street  can  see  the  wheels  go  round, 
night  the  clock  is  brilliantly  lighted,  so 
t  its  workings  may  be  seen. 
Vmong  the  jewels  used  in  this  wonderful 
:k  are  tourmaline,  topaz,  agate  and  jade, 
i  motive  power  is  a  two  hundred  pound 
ght,  and  the  clock  winds  itself  auto- 
tically. 


It  took  fifteen  months  to  build  this  clock, 
and  it  cost  over  I3000.  When  it  was  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
it  won  a  magnificent  gold  medal.— Selected. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Fourth  Month 

24th  to  29th.) 
Chester,   Pa.,  at  Media,   Second-day,  Fourth 

Month  24th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Northern  District,  Sixth  and  Noble 

Streets,  Third-day,  Fourth  Month  25th,  at 

10.30  A.  M. 

Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Fourth 

Month  25th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fourth  Month  25th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth  Month  26th, 
at  10.30  a.  m. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth 
Month  26th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 

Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
Fourth  Month  26th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  Fourth  Month  27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth 
Month  27th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month  27th, 
at  7.45  p.  m. 


The  Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  was  held  last  Sixth-day,  the  14th 
inst.  A  committee  which  had  been  under  appoint- 
ment to  furnish  our  members  with  a  letter  prepared 
in  the  Book  Committee,  urging  the  improtance  of 
faithfully  maintaining  our  testimony  against  oaths 
in  all  forms,  made  a  report.  They  had  circulated 
about  twenty-eight  hundred  copies  of  the  letter, 
which  they  supposed  had  reached  nearly  all  of  our 
adult  members. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  Congress  the  address  which 
had  been  issued  on  the  subjects  of  the  fortification 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  increase  of  armaments, 
reported  their  personal  interview  with  President 
Taft.  They  also  reported  that  copies  of  the  address 
had  been  mailed  to  each  member  of  Congress. 
Copies  had  also  been  sent  to  the  principal  papers, 
both  secular  and  religious. 

The  principal  additional  matters  of  business 
considered  were  the  reports  of  the  following  com- 
mittees:— Book  Committee,  Willi  ts  Trustees, 
Doukhobor  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Re- 
cords. 

A  memorial  of  a  deceased  minister,  Elizabeth  C. 
Dunn,  was  approved  and  directed  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 


"Many  Irrelevant  Meetings." — To  the  Editor  of 
The  Friend,  {London.) — Dear  Friend. — No  one 
will  accuse  me  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  social  move- 
ments, after  many  years  of  work  for  the  leading 
ones.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  our  Yearly  Meeting 
is  getting  sadly  overcrowded  with  outside  matters. 
Desirable  as  it  may  be  for  Christians  to  support  cer- 
tain progressive  causes  through  their  respective  or- 
ganizations, they  seem  by  no  means  a  necessary  part 
of  Church  life.  The  primary  functions  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  are  the  extension  of  his  Kingdom  by  the 
spiritual  redemption  of  humanity,  and  its  experi- 
mental deepening  within  the  souls  of  newborn  sons 
of  God.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  our 
Society  has  lost  spiritual  power  and  opportunities 
of  apostolic  action,  by  the  increasing  tendency  to 
divert  its  attention  into  other  channels.  I  greatly 
question,  too,  whether  the  irrevclent  matters  them- 
selves have  gained  by  the  attempts  to  seetarianize 
them.  Socio-political  movements  are  more  effect- 
ively worked  by  committees  and  boards,  non-sec- 
tarian and  embracing  all  Christians  who  agree,  than 
by  sectional  satellite  meetings,  revolving  round  a 
body  not  necessarily  wholly  in  touch  with  their 
motives. 


Why  should  not  next  Yearly  Meeting,  or  the  one 
to  be  held  in  Manchester,  settle  down,  less  to  dis- 
cussion and  forensic  debate,  and  more  to  quiet 
waiting  upon  God,  seeking  for  a  revelation  of  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  real  truth  as  to  the  inner 
life  and  condition  of  the  twentieth  century  Society 
of  Friends?  Do  we_not  already  know  that  much  of 


our  present-day  ministry  is  lacking  in  Divine- 
unction  and  converting  power?  What  is  tin-  remedy 
our  Lord  would  have  us  apply  for  the  latitudina- 
nanism  and  philosophy  that  threaten*  to  supplant 
that  old-fashioned  "word  of  the  Cross"  which  i>  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation?  Can  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  or  such  of  his  disciples  as  partake  of  his 
"passion  for  souls,"  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
"dearth  of  conversions?"  Can  it  be  according  to 
his  good  pleasure  that  Quarterly  Meetings  where 
"Quakerism"  was  the  most  living  Christian  force, 
and  from  whence  the  pioneers  of  the  faith  went 
forth  by  dozens  of  young  men  to  proclaim  •Chris- 
tianity Revived,"  are  full  now  of  closed  meeting- 
houses? .... 

If  there  is  rubbish  that  needs  clearing  ere  the 
walls  can  be  strongly  rebuilt,  if  there  are  old  waste 
places  waiting  for  us  to  people,  if  there  arc  mori- 
bund and  derelict  meetings,  and  meetings  where 
both  the  preaching  of  the  saving  Cross  of  Jesus,  and 
the  prayer  for  conversion  are  never  heard,  and 
even  would  be  officially  discouraged,  as  I  know 
there  are  by  my  personal  experience,  the  saved 
time  will  be  wisely  spent  in  finding  a  way  to  win 
back  our  members  to  a  practical  exhibition  of  the 
kingdom  and  priesthood  of  believers.    .    .  . 

Frederick  Sessions. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Scouting  for  Boys  and  Clubs  for  Girls. — 
As  noted  last  week,  at  the  closing  sitting  of  the 
Friends'  First-day  School  Association  at  Birming- 
ham, a  lively  discussion  took  place  on  work  amongst 
the  older  boys  and  girls.  The  first  paper  was  read 
by  Herbert  Darling,  of  Uffeulme  and  the  Moseley 
Road  Institute,  who  detailed  the  methods  of  the 
Boys'  Life  Brigade  as  he  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  it.  .  .  .  The  teaching  of  life-saving 
from  fire,  water,  and  on  land  must  commend  itself 
to  all  Friends,  and  leaves  little  room  for  criticism. 

C.  B.  Rowntree,  B.  A.,  of  Saffron  Walden  School, 
was  on  thinner  ice  when  he  explained  to  us  the 
system  of  Scouting  for  Boys,  not  the  Baden-Powell 
plan,  but  the  kindred  methods  associated  with  the 
name  of  Sir  Francis  Vane,  and  popularly  known  as 
Peace  Scouting.  C.  B.  Rowntree  suggested  that 
the  advocates  of  militarism  knew  they  were  on  the 
losing  side  and  that  because  of  this  they  had  taken 
up  the  Scout  movement.  The  movement,  he  said, 
was  practically  an  adaptation  of  the  methods  of  our 
Friends'  Boarding  Schools.  The  difference  between 
the  two  sections  of  Scouts  was  the  military  idea  and 
government  of  the  one  as  compared  with  the  ab- 
sence of  militarism  and  the  democratic  basis  of  the 
other.  On  a  large  sheet  the  "Scout  Law"  was  made 
plain  before  us.  It  has  nine  clauses,  the  leading 
points  of  which  are:  (1)  A  Scout's  honor  is  to  be 
trusted.  (2)  A  Scout  is  loyal.  (3)  A  Scout's  duty  is  t  o 
help  others.  (4)  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  a 
brother  to  every  other  Scout.  .  .  (5)  A  Scout  is 
courteous.  (6)  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  animals.  (7)  A 
Scout  obeys  orders.  (8)  A  Scout  smiles  and  whistles 
under  all  circumstances.  .  .  .  (9)  A  Scout  is 
thrifty.    .    .  . 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  was  directed  against  the 
name  "Scout,"  in  view  of  its  military  affinities. 
Arnold  Burrows  thought  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
getting  things  done,  and  said,  let  us  have  something 
with  a  name  of  its  own,  a  proposition  to  which  C.  B. 
Rowntree  had , no  objection  to  offer,  provided  an 
oppropriate  name  could  be  found.  The  first-named 
pleaded  that  all  this  kind  of  work  amongst  boys 
should  be  placed  on  a  Christian  basis. 

Barrow  Cadbury  told  how  his  hesitation  about 
supporting  the  Scout  movement  had  been  overcome, 
and  he  had  been  willing  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  Midland  federation  of  the  British  Boy  (Peace) 
Scouts.  These,  he  said,  would  not  take  part  in 
demonstrations  along  with  the  other  section.  Wilfred 
Southall  described  the  formation  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  Birmington  Peace  Scouts,  the  results  from 
which  had  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  experience 
only  good.  All  the  boys  wear  a  badge  with  the  name 
Birmingham  Peace  Scouts.  C.  E.  Stansfield  pointed 
out  that  the  training  of  the  Scouts — physical  drill 
and  gymnastics,  swimming,  life-saving,  cross- 
country work,  is  at  present  being  given  in  our 
Friends'  Boarding  Schools.  .  Subsequently, 
in  his  reply,  C.  B.  Rowntree  reported  the  confidence 
of  Sir  Francis  Vane  that  the  Peace  Scouts  would 
eventually  swallow  up  the  "  B.  P."  Scouts. 
The  Friend  (London.) 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Fourth  Month  20,  1911. 


Correspondence. 

Chalfont,  Malvern, 
Third  Month  27,  1911. 
Dear  Friend,  Edwin  P.  Sellew: — I  see  by  The 
Friend,  Phila.,  received  here  to-day,  thou  hast  an 
article  on  Minor  Testimonies  which  I  am  sorry  that 
thou  should  have  to  acknowledge  the  younger 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  are  not  practicing.  Ever 
since  1859  Yearly  Meeting  in  England  there  has 
been  the  same  process  going  on  here. 


I  see  and  am  glad  of  the  quotations  from  our  late 
dear  Friend  and  acquaintance,  C.  E.  Stephen;  I 
find  some  try  to  quote  her  who  are  themselves  un- 
faithful in  the  matter.  It  is  true  she  did  not  fully 
adopt  Friends'  language;  it  is  also  a  fact  at  one  period 
she  was  contemplating  doing  so,  but  it  went  off. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  conditions  of  things  at  the  time 
hindered.  I  have  observed  that  all  that  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  who  have  not  taken  up  the 
minor  testimonies,  have  not  produced  the  bap- 
tised ministers  which  used  to  be  known  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Speakers  are  very  numerous, 
but  true  ministers  very  few — which  was  not  the 
case  fifty  years  ago.    .    .  . 

Thine  truly, 

Wm.  Graham. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS 
United  States. — The  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  has  lately  declared  that  the  act  of  Seventh 
Month  26th,  1897,  known  as  the  eight  hour  labor 
law,  is  unconstitutional. 

The  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
has  passed  a  bill  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  to  sixteen,  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  the  President  of  Cornell 
University,  has  decided  in  reference  to  the  admission 
of  two  colored  women,  that  at  Cornell  all  university 
doors  must  remain  open  to  all  students,  irrespect- 
ive of  race  or  color,  or  creed  or  social  standing,  or 
pecuniary  condition.  He  also  added,  "though  I  am 
compelled  to  deny  the  petition  of  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  women  students  who  had  asked 
that  they  be  excluded,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
that  they  will  make  the  lives  of  the  two  incoming 
colored  students  happy  and  memorable." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  grand  jury  in  this 
city  respecting  automobile  accidents,  Judge  Bregy 
has  stated  that  conditions  surrounding  the  affair 
ought  to  be  considered.  On  country  roads  auto- 
mobiles are  permitted  to  run  at  a  higher  rate  of 
speed  than  in  the  city.  What  might  be  a  legal 
rate  of  speed  on  a  country  road  would  be  criminal 
recklessness  on  Broad,  Market  or  Chestnut  Streets. 
In  cases  of  such  recklessness,  when  a  pedestrian 
has  been  injured,  regardless  of  the  intention  of  the 
automobile  driver,  the  defendant  should  be  indicted 
for  assault  and  battery,  tried,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison. 

Governor  Tener  of  this  State  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  disease  affecting 
chestnut  trees,  called  the  chestnut  blight.  In  a 
message  on  this  subject  he  says:  "I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Legislature  give  immediate 
attention  to  this  important  subject  and  that  a 
commission  be  created  with  sufficient  power  and 
appropriation  of  moneys  to  determine  upon  and 
employ  efficient  and  practical  means  for  the  pre- 
vention, control  and  eradication  of  this  disease, 
and  that  said  commission  be  authorized,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Forestry  or 
otherwise,  to  conduct  scientific  investigations  into 
the  nature  and  causes  of  such  disease  and  to  adopt 
such  means  to  prevent  its  introduction  and  spread 
as  may  be  found  necessary." 

In  a  recent  address  in  this  city,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington stated  that  there  are  now  10,000,000 
negroes  in  this  country.  He  gave  a  number  of 
interesting  statistics,  showing  the  growth  of  the 
negro  and  of  his  development  since  the  war,  the 
first  being  that  37,000,000  acres  of  land  are  operated 
by  black  men,  which,  the  speaker  said,  meant  that 
the  negro  had  taken  firm  root  in  the  ground,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  he  was  to  remain  forever 
in  the  country.  While  speaking  of  the  farmers 
and  growers  of  cotton,  he  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  negro  to  leave  the  city  and  move  to  the  country 
and  take  up  a  farming  life.  He  said  that  2,000,000 
negroes  were  employed  in  the  growing  of  cotton, 
and  that  2,225,000  found  work  in  harvest  time.  He 


also  said  colored  people  now  own  two  hundred 
drug  stores,  ten  thousand  grocery,  dry  goods  and 
other  stores  and  fifty-seven  banks. 

Nearly  eight  thousand  cases  of  measles  in  this 
city  have  been  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Health 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  present  epidemic  of  the  disease 
has  run  its  course.  It  is  said  that  not  until  the 
summer  vacation  and  the  public  and  private  schools 
are  closed  will  the  disease  show,  in  all  probability, 
any  marked  diminution. 

A  statement  of  the  efforts  used  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  lately 
published  is  as  follows:  "During  the  year  the  educa- 
tional tuberculosis  exhibit  has  been  continuously 
in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  remaining 
a  week  in  each  school.  For  an  hour  of  each  school 
day  a  demonstrator  employed  by  the  society  has 
given  class  instruction  in  hygiene  and  sanitation 
in  reference  to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
using  the  exhibit  as  an  object  lesson  to  emphasize 
the  instruction.  Twenty-seven  schools  have  been 
visited  by  the  exhibit  and  three  hundred  and  five 
classes,  numbering  13,236  pupils,  have  received 
such  instruction.  The  attendance  at  the  exhibits, 
lectures  and  various  meetings  of  the  society  during 
the  year  was  25,945,  and  during  that  time  there 
was  distributed  246,100  pieces  of  literature  bearing 
upon  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  its  annual 
record  of  transportation  lines  which  it  owns  and 
controls.  This  shows  that  on  Twelfth  Month  31, 
1910,  the  company  controUed  11,262.73  miles  of 
line,  with  a  total  trackage  of  24,618.58  miles. 
The  Pennsylvania  operates  in  14  States,  which 
have  a  population  of  approximately  46,000,000. 

Henri  Lafontaine,  a  Belgian  Senator  and  prom- 
inent as  a  worker  for  international  peace,  has  lately 
arrived  in  this  country.  He  states  that  he  has 
come  here  to  America  to  present  a  constructive 
world  peace  programme  to  the  trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie foundation. 

The  postal  bank  system  has  proved  so  successful 
that  the  Postmaster-General  is  proposing  to  open 
forty-five  additional  offices  about  the  first  of  next 
month. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  11th 
says  copies  of  a  report  on  the  cost  of  living  in  Ameri- 
can cities,  based  on  inquiries  made  in  twenty-eight 
representative  cities  by  officials  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  were  circulated  in  Parliament  this  even- 
ing. The  report  makes  a  voluminous  budget  of 
533  pages  and  covers  the  questions  of  working-class 
housing,  retail  prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of 
wages  in  the  United  States,  compiled  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  the  conditions  of  workers  in 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  conclusions 
reached  are:  "The  cost  of  food  and  rent  combined 
is  fifty-two  per  cent,  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England  and  Wales,  but  these  heavier 
relative  charges  on  working-class  income  have  been 
accompanied  with  weekly  wages  which  are  as  230 
to  100." 

Serious  disorders  have  occurred  in  those  districts 
in  France  in  which  champagne  wine  is  made,  in 
consequence  of  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a 
resolution  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  limits  within 
which  this  wine  is  understood  to  be  produced.  This 
action  made  it  possible  for  wine  of  a  different  char- 
acter to  be  bottled  and  sold  as  champagne,  by  which 
the  interests  of  the  champagne  growers  was  seriously 
affected.  Troops  were  sent  to  the  districts  involved 
and  many  arrests  and  imprisonments  have  followed. 

The  insurrection  in  Mexico  has  become  so  wide- 
spread that  it  is  said  that  only  one  State,  that  of 
Oaxica,  is  unaffected  by  it.  President  Taft,  through 
the  State  Department,  has  notified  the  Mexican 
Government  that  fighting  near  the  boundary  which 
endangers  the  lives  of  American  non-combatants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  occur.  The  same  warning 
was  sent  to  the  leader  of  the  rebels  at  Agua  Prieta 
through  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Count  Leo  L.  Tolstoy  who  is  now  in  this  country 
is  advocating  an  immediate  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  It  is  stated  that  his 
six  weeks'  visit  to  this  country  is  primarily  in  the 
cause  of  such  a  treaty,  and  said  that  he  had  had  a 
conference  with  President  Taft  on  the  subject 
"My  father,"  he  said  "did  a  great  deal  toward  uni- 
fication of  nations,  and  I  believe  that  he  regarded 
it  as  his  greatest  work.  I  hope  to  take  up  that  work 
as  the  greatest  inheritance  which  roy  father  has  left 
me." 


NOTICES. 

Book  of  Meetings. — A  new  edition  is  just  comii 
out,  and  will  be  on  sale  during  Yearly  Meetii 
week.  Visitors  at  Friends'  Institute  can  obta 
it  there. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Tei| 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  24th,  191 
The  School  Year,  1911-12,  begins  on  Ninth  Mon 
12th,  1911. 

Parents  wishing  to  have  children  enter  the  Schc 
at  either  of  these  terms  will  please  communica 
at  once  with  the  Principal, 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wl 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadl 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p.  ]j 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fst 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  eal 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  W<| 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent^ 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Strei 
Philadelphia,   Pa. — The  following  books  w« 
recently  added  to  the  Library: 
Sampson — A  Quaker  Post  Bag. 
Kent — Kings  and  Prophets  of  Irsael  and  Judah. 
Williams — The  Mountain  that  was  "God."  (i 

Rainier.) 
Key— The  Century  of  the  Child. 
Singleton — Japan  as  seen  and  described  by  fame] 

writers. 

Bull  (C.  L.)— Under  the  Roof  of  the  Jungle. 
Bosher — Mary  Carey. 

Bound  Volumes  of  St.  Nicholas  for  1905  and  1906 
Annual  Monitors  for  1910  and  1911. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston,  Librarianl 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Paulli. 
Iowa,  Second  Month  15th,  1911,  Abel  J.  Moffi 
son  of  Wm.  Clarkson  and  Jane  Moffitt  (the  lat! 
deceased),  of  Ackworth,  Iowa,  and  Ellen 
Rockwell,  daughter  of  Curtis  L.  and  Caroline) 
Rockwell,  of  the  former  place. 


Died, — On  the  twelfth  of  Second  Month,  19  B 
after  a  short  illness,  Edwin  Griffith,  in  the  seveDM 
second  year  of  his  age;  an  esteemed  member  I 
Pennsville  Particular  and  Chesterfield  MontB 
Meeting  of  Friends.  His  quiet,  unassuming  fife  'fl 
an  example  to  those  around  him,  evincing  a  tl 
Christian  spirit.  He  was  careful  not  to  wound  I 
feelings  of  others  nor  to  speak  evil  of  them,  and  e  I 
a  slight  deviation  in  this  respect  was  followed  I 
penitence  and  an  effort  toward  reconciliation.  I 
read  much  from  the  Bible,  and  from  the  writi  B 
of  early  Friends,  to  whose  principles  he  was  firiflj 
attached.  He  was  remarkably  calm  in  his  illnflj 
and  his  heart  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  SavioijH 
love,  which  extended  to  the  whole  human  famjB 
and  took  away  the  fear  of  death.  He  earnestly  ■ 
sired  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  with  doiBJi 
and  this  petition  seemed  granted.  He  passed  quiiB 
away,  leaving  with  his  friends  the  comforting  btm 
that  all  is  well  with  him. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Philena  S.  Ilk 

nail,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Third  Month  4,  UM 
Phebe  Sharpless,  in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  V 
age;  a  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  MeeliB; 
of  Friends.  M 

 ,  suddenly  of  pneumonia,  Fourth  Month *  ■ ' 

1911,  Elizabeth  T.  Crosbie,  wife  of  ArchitB 
Crosbie,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  iK 
Her  death  occurred  while  on  a  visit  with  her  husb  I 
to  his  son,  Gavin  Crosbie,  near  Ida  Grove,  IoiH 
She  was  a  beloved  member  of  West  Branch  MonipL 
Meeting  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (CHn 
servative.)  Her  end,  like  the  current  of  her  wlBij 
life,  was  truly  peaceful. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  AIM] 

W.  Leeds,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  First  Month  :  W 
1911,  Hannah  H.  Hayes,  wife  of  J.  Borton  Hal 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age;  a  membejBM 
Westfield  Particular  and  Chester,  N.  J.,  Monl»j 
Meeting  of  Friends.  !r 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Yearly  Meeting. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  two  hundred  and 
irtieth  session  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
eeting  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  on 
cond-day  morning,  the  17th  inst.,  in  the 
:eting-house  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
worshipful  silence  was  experienced  in 
lich  hearts  were  both  bowed  and  lifted 
,  and  during  which  the  voice  of  vocal 
lyer  was  heard. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
covering  the  several  sittings  of  that 
dy  during  the  past  year,  were  read.  Two 
)rt  documents,  mentioned  in  last  week's 
ue  of  The  Friend,  had  been  printed — 
address  to  the  President  and  Congress 
fortifying  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
rease  of  armaments,  and  a  letter  to 
own  members  urging  a  faithful  main- 
lance  of  our  testimony  against  oaths, 
he  Book  Committee's  report  showed  a 
al  distribution  during  the  year  of  3835 
umes   and   3108   pamphlets.     Of  the 
aks  distributed,  21 12  were  copies  of  the 
ised  Discipline,  and  812  of  the  four 
umes  of  the  recently  published  "Quaker 
jgraphies."    The  total  circulation  of  these 
t  had  amounted  to  1645  volumes.  The 
blications  put  into  circulation  had  gone 

0  sixteen  states,  several  parts  of  the 
itish  Empire,  France  and  Japan.  Li- 
mes in  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Oregon, 
lifornia  and  British  Columbia  had  been 
ituitously  supplied  with  books. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Legacy 
Charles  L.  Willits,  for  the  diffusion  of 
iral  and  religious  literature  among  the 
ored  people  of  the  southern  United  States 

1  Liberia,  indicated  an  average  monthly 
:ulation  of  "  The  Africans'  Friend  of  2842 
)ies  in  this  country  and  2739  in  Liberia 


Of  these  annual  reports  of  the  standing 
Committees  of  the  Representative  Meeting, 
the  one  which  aroused  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  that  of  the 
Doukhobor  Committee.  The  fund  of  $15,- 
000.00  received  from  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  Clementine  Cope  had  been  nearly 
all  used  by  the  Committee  in  securing  the 
school  property  at  Petrofka,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  and  in  conducting  the  school  up  to 
the  present  time.  They  were  making  an 
effort  to  sell  the  property  to  the  Canadian 
government,  with  an  understanding  that 
the  purchase  money  should  be  expended  to 
continue  the  school  under  the  care  of  Friends 
until  the  fund  was  wholly  used.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  appeared  to  feel  that  the  Committee 
should  retain  the  property  and  that  Friends 
should  furnish  sufficient  means  for  con- 
tinuing the  school.  Without  adding  to 
the  assessments  of  the  meetings  for  the 
coming  year,  it  was  concluded  to  appropri- 
ate to  the  use  of  the  Committee  the  sum 
of  1 1, 500.00  from  funds  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Friends  were  also  encouraged  to  make  per- 
sonal contributions  for  the  aid  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  appropri- 
ating funds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the 
Doukhobor  School,  the  view  was  expressed 
that  personal  contributions,  even  in  small 
sums,  directly  given  for  a  specific  purpose, 
were  more  likely  to  arouse  a  personal  interest 
in  the  object,  than  when  money  was  taken 
from  a  general  fund.  The  fund  was  spoken 
of  as  an  assessment  and  the  other  as  a 
voluntary  gift.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  even 
the  so-called  assessment  for  the  use  of  our 
meetings  is  voluntary  and  given  freely  as 
unto  the  Lord.  While  Friends  are  not 
deficient  in  charitable  contributions,  the 
amounts  paid  by  them  for  the  support  of 
their  meetings  are  small  compared  with 
those  of  the  members  of  other  religious 
societies.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  facts 
that  we  have  no  paid  ministers  and  that  our 
places  of  worship  are  plain  and  simple. 

On  Third-day  morning  the  Representa- 
tives proposed  that  Charles  S.  Carter  and 
Walter  L.  Moore  serve  the  meeting  as  Clerk 
and  Assistant  Clerk  for  the  present  year, 
and  these  nominations  were  approved. 

This   sitting  was   chiefly  occupied  in 


considering  the  state  of  our  Society  in  this 
Yearly  Meeting  as  shown  by  the  answers 
to  the  first  three  Queries.  These  refer  to 
the  maintenance  and  attendance  of  meetings, 
the  maintenance  of  love  and  unity  among 
the  members,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
waiting,  spiritual  worship  and  a  free  gospel 
ministry. 

The  remaining  Queries  were  considered 
on  Fourth-day  morning  and  summary  an- 
swers adopted.  The  answers  to  the  addi- 
tional Queries  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  loss  it  had  sustained  in  the 
removal  by  death  of  three  of  its  ministers 
and  of  four  Friends  in  the  station  of  elder. 
The  youngest  of  these  was  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  oldest  in  her 
ninety-first  year.  The  average  of  the  ages 
of  the  seven  was  about  seventy-nine  years. 

The  educational  statistics  showed  that 
the  Yearly  Meeting  had  686  members  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years. 
Of  these,  418  had  been  in  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends,  leaving  268  outside  of  such 
schools.  Seven  of  the  latter  were  being 
taught  at  home  and  others  were  considered 
to  have  completed  their  school  education. 

The  consideration  of  the  reports  on  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  called  forth  an 
expression  that  the  meeting  should  also 
inquire  of  its  members  as  to  their  use  of 
tobacco.  Many  Friends  united  with  this 
expression,  particularly  among  the  younger 
members.  It  was  felt  and  expressed  by 
several,  that  the  time  had  come  for  our 
Yearly  Meeting  to  take  a  decided  stand 
against  the  growing  practice  of  smoking 
tobacco.  These  expressions  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  minute:  "It  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  this  Meeting  that  all 
of  its  members  shall  abstain  from  and 
discourage  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  the 
forms  in  which  it  appears." 

The  adjourned  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  held  Fourth-day  afternoon. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Queries  to  be  answered  by  meetings 
of  ministers  and  elders,  much  valuable  re- 
ligious exercise  found  expression  and  the 
meeting  closed  under  a  comfortable  feeling. 

Fifth-day  morning,  the  20th,  meetings 
for  worship  were  held  in  three  of  the  city 
meeting-houses.  The  one  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets  was  a  large  gathering. 
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In  the  afternoon  sitting  for  business, 
reports  were  read  1  rom  the  Educational 
Committee,  the  Indian  Committee  and  the 
Westtown  Committee.  Ten  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  313,  only  eighty-one  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Meeting,  had 
been  under  the  care  of  the  Educational 
Committee.  The  enrollment  at  Westtown 
Boarding  School  had  been  222,  1 1 5  boys  and 
107  girls.  These  do  not  include  those 
under  the  care  of  the  Educational  Committee. 
This  institution  appears  to  have  had  a 
year  of  prosperity  in  all  respects,  and  the 
plans  for  further  improvements,  outlined 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  charge, 
give  promise  of  an  increased  efficiency  in 
the  future.  The  financial  statement  showed 
a  deficit  of  $549.65  for  the  year.  After  the 
close  of  the  sitting  a  Friend  offered  to  make 
up  this  shortage  by  his  personal  check.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  appropriated  $1,500.00  to 
the  Committee  out  of  funds  now  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
report  of  the  Indian  Committee.  About 
fifty  Indian  children  had  been  in  attendance 
during  the  year  at  the  boarding  school  at 
Tunesassa,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  encouraging  facts  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  that 
several  former  students  had  been  employed 
as  caretakers  or  helpers  in  the  family,  one 
of  whom  had  given  up  a  more  lucrative  and 
promising  position  to  be  of  service  in  the 
efforts  this  institution  is  making  for  the 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  his  own  people. 

Early  in  the  last  sitting  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  on  Sixth-day,  Esther  Fowler  from 
Ohio  was  given  permission  to  visit  the 
Meeting  with  a  message  of  Gospel  love. 
She  tenderly  exhorted  Friends  to  faithfully 
maintain  our  distinguishing  doctrines  and 
testimonies.  During  her  communication  she 
expressed  her  gratitude  to  the  Meeting 
for  the  help  received  from  Friends  of  this 
Meeting,  in  years  past,  to  perform  the 
religious  services  which  she  had  felt  re- 
quired of  her  by  the  Master. 

On  Third-day,  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads  had 
called  the  attention  of  Friends,  both  men 
and  women,  to  the  trying  position  of  Friends 
in  Australasia,  on  account  of  a  recently 
enacted  law  requiring  military  training 
of  boys  and  young  men.  A  joint  committee 
of  men  and  women  had  been  appointed  to 
prepare  a  letter  of  loving  sympathy  from 
our  Yearly  Meeting  to  them.  The  letter 
which  they  had  prepared  was  now  read  and 
approved,  and  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
Friends  in  the  several  localities  by  Jonathan 
E.  Rhoads. 


Earlier  in  the  session  a  verbal  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  gather  into  a  minute 
to  our  members,  expressive  of  our  loving 
interest,  the  exercises  expressed  in  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Society.  This 
minute  was  read  and  generally  united  with, 
and  the  Meeting  directed  that  it  be  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  Book  Committee 
according  to  their  discretion.  It  is  expected 
that  this  may  be  given  to  the  readers  of 
The  Friend  next  week. 

A  suitable  and  impressive  memorial  con- 
cerning Elizabeth  C.  Dunn,  which  had  been 
approved  and  forwarded  by  the  Represent- 
ative Meeting,  was  the  last  matter  to  claim 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  Meeting 
this  year.  The  reading  of  it  was  followed 
by  numerous  affectionate  tributes  to  the 
clearness  of  her  spiritual  vision  and  to  her 
loving  Christian  character. 

Under  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  the  Meeting 
concluded  with  a  prolonged  period  of 
silent  worship. 

A  Word  of  Caution  to  Ministers. — 
"Thou  who  sometimes  travellest  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  art  made  very 
welcome  by  thy  friends,  and  seest  many- 
tokens  of  their  satisfaction  in  having  thee 
for  their  guest;  it  is  good  for  thee  to  dwell 
deep,  that  thou  mayest  feel  and  understand 
the  spirits  of  people.  If  we  believe  Truth 
points  towards  a  conference  on  some  sub- 
jects in  a  private  way,  it  is  needful  for  us 
to  take  heed  that  their  kindness,  their 
freedom  and  affability,  do  not  hinder  us 
from  the  Lord's  work.  I  have  experienced 
that,  in  the  midst  of  kindness  and  smooth 
conduct,  to  speak  close  and  home  to  .them 
who  entertain  us,  on  points  that  relate  to 
outward  interest,  is  hard  labor.  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  felt  Truth  lead  towards  it, 
I  have  found  myself  disqualified  by  a  super- 
ficial friendship.  As  the  sense  thereof  hath 
abased  me,  and  my  cries  have  been  to  the 
Lord,  I  have  been  humbled  and  made  con- 
tent to  appear  weak,  or  as  a  fool  for  his 
sake,  and  thus  a  door  hath  been  opened  to 
enter  upon  it.  To  attempt  to  do  the  Lord's 
work  in  our  own  way,  and  to  speak  of  that 
which  is  the  burden  of  the  Word,  in  a  way 
easy  to  the  natural  part,  doth  not  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  disorder.  To  see  the 
failings  of  our  friends,  and  think  hard  of 
them,  without  opening  that  which  we  ought 
to  open,  and  still  carry  a  face  of  friendship, 
tends  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  true 
unity. 

The  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ  is  weighty. 
And  they  who  now  go  forth  as  watchmen 
have  need  to  be  steadily  on  their  guard 
against  the  snares  of  prosperity  and  an 
outside  friendship." — John  Woolman. 

"All  men  who  are  eminently  useful,  are 
made  to  feel  their  weakness  in  a  supreme 
degree." — Spurgeon. 

A  man  *may  have  too  much  money  or  too 
much  worldly  honor,  but  he  cannot  have 
too  much  grace. 


One  Thousand  Miles  of  Texas. 

We  had  gone  to  our  comfortable  Pulln 
beds  while  our  train  was  still  in  Louisia 
In  the  morning  we  knew  by  a  very  unus 
sign,  that  we  had  crossed  the  Texas  bou 
ary.  The  drinking  glasses  had  been 
turned  to  their  places  at  the  ice  cool 
Louisiana,  in  common  with  Oklahorl 
prohibits  common  drinking  cups  and 
law,  we  found,  is  rigidly  enforced  even|| 
railroad  trains.  The  early  risers  that  mo 
ing  were  preparing  to  leave  the  train  ! 
Dallas  and  we  soon  heard  enough  to  ol 
vince  us  that  the  rivalry  between  Dall 
and  Fort  Worth  is  as  real  as  that  between  I 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  A  comfortai 
breakfast  at  Fort  Worth  put  us  on  g( 
terms  with  that  thriving  city,  and  w 
little  delay  thereafter  we  were  started 
our  thirty-six  hours'  run  to  El  Paso.  ( 
of  our  first  thoughts  on  realizing  that 
were  in  Texas,  was  of  the  magnitude  of 
State.  So  it  seemed  rather  unexpected 
hear  a  gentleman  of  El  Paso  say  almost 
once,  in  speaking  of  Mexico,  "The  Uni| 
States  want  Mexico?  You  would  say  [ 
if  you  saw  it  once,  and  if  you  knew  111 
crowded  we  are  for  territory  in  Texaj 
This  fellow-traveller  proved  a  reposit 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
adoption,  and  entertained  the  members 
our  party  singly  or  in  groups  during 
day  and  a  half  of  our  journey.  The  in 
ests  noted  in  this  paper  were  in  the  m 
gleaned  from  his  conversation,  and  fri 
answers  he  willingly  made  to  our  numer 
questions. 

Our  apprehension  of  danger  from  rr 
tary  movements  in  El  Paso  seemed  to  am 
our  new-made  friend.  He  was  quite  s 
we  should  be  as  safe  as  in  Philadelpl 
Upon  the  questions  involved  in  the  Mexil 
turmoil  we  soon  found  in  several  quar  i 
points  of  view  not  represented  to  any.jl 
tent  in  the  papers  at  home.  The  extrtfl 
expression  of  these  views  was  somewhaB 
this  strain.  "  You  speak  of  Diaz  as  the  gr. 
old  man.  We  on  the  borders  of  Texas 
him  the  grand  old  butcher.  You  th 
Mexico  a  republic.  We  know  it  to  b> 
despotism  in  comparison  to  which  Rii 
seems  moderate.  We,  however,  do 1 
claim  that  this  despotic  administration 
not  been  largely  necessary  in  the  past.  < 
contention  is  that  the  time  has  come 
changes  that  can  not  be  made  with  E 
still  in  Mexico."  In  addition  to  the  chai 
of  despotism,  we  found  a  strong  sentim 
that  government  activities  had  been 
to  monied  interests  in  such  a  way  as 
yield  fabulous  fortunes  to  those  in  pov 
So  the  opposition  to  present  Mexican  r 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  movem 
for  honesty. 

When  the  Texas-Pacific  Railroad  wash 
it  traversed  in  the  main,  across  the  north 
boundary  of  Texas,  little  but  desert.  Pi 
ing  out  into  this  desert,  one  of  our  pa 
was  accosted  by  our  genial  companion 
this  wise:  "You  would  starve  to  de 
looking  out  on  that  desert,  while  I  sho 
laugh  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
tunes  I  can  detect."  He  then  procee 
to  point  out  these  features  of  promise 
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hey  came  in  view.  The  Mesquite  bush  at 
lie  moment  of  this  salutation  was  perhaps 
lost  in  evidence.  As  a  forage  plant  it  has 
ttle  if  any  value,  but  the  Indians  use  the 
erries  and  it  makes  a  good  supply  of  fuel 
i  the  desert.  Where  the  desert  is  of  loose 
md  a  dune  will  at  times  form  about  the 
ush  which  continues  to  force  itself  up 
irough  the  sand.  Eventually,  by  digging 
lto  the  sand,  a  good  load  of  wood  can  be 
ined.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  Catholic 
riest  was  so  impressed  with  the  value  of 
lesquite  as  a  desert  tree  that  he  introduced 
into  the  island  of  Hawaii  where  now  it  is 
lid  to  be  of  great  value.  Brown  tufts  of 
■ass  that  had  escaped  our  eyes,  were  now 
tinted  out  and  their  value  to  cattle  pic- 
ired  in  liberal  terms.  Indeed,  quite  a 
ssertation  on  the  Texas  cattle  industry, 
id  the  development  of  large  herds  on  the 
nches  from  a  few  "  head  of  the  right  kind 
cattle,"  held  our  attention  for  miles, 
ccasionally  the  vegetation  was  varied  by 
equent  specimens  of  the  Dagger  plant. 
Te  saw-  the  cattle  reaching  for  the  fruit 
bore  on  a  high  stem  (much  like  the 
ucca)  and  we  were  told  that  one  plant  in 
uit  would  make  a  steer  a  liberal  breakfast, 
milarly  the  Santoul  was  pointed  out 
id  explained.  It  bears  a  large  cabbage 
;ad  which  the  Indians  roast  like  a  potato, 
id  from  which  they  distill  a  liquor  more 
mpting  than  valuable.  The  Santoul  cab- 
tge  is  equal  to  a  ration  of  oats  to  the  hun- 
y  cattle.  So  with  our  eyes  somewhat 
>ened  we  too  could  see  sources  of  wealth 
what  before  had  been  to  us  arid  desert. 
Near  the  centre  of  our  northern  route 
ross  the  State,  we  came  upon  lands  that 
d  been  irrigated.  Here  Alfalfa  and  small 
lits  made  smiling  fields  apparently  of 
eat  productiveness.  It  did  not  surprise 
to  hear  that  these  lands  had  advanced  in 
ice  from  one  dollar  to  one  hundred 
liars  per  acre.  Naturally  these  lands  were 
uch  more  thickly  settled  than  the  grazing 
rritory,  and  it  interested  us  to  see  how 
neral  the  provision  of  cyclone  houses  was. 
:  the  back  of  nearly  every  dwelling  a  door 
to  the  earth  betokened  the  retreats  of 
fety.  These  fertile  lands  were  varied  in 
rn  by  a  growth  of  tough  scrub  oak.  It 
pears  that  these  oaks  bear  a  very  large 
orn,  and  that  it  is  customary  when  the 
orns  begin  to  fall,  to  transport  carloads 
live  hogs  to  fatten  upon  them.  So  the 
sert  furnishes  the  morning  menu  of  bacon, 
well  as  the  dinner  of  roast  beef! 
The  idea  of  a  perfectly  level  desert  is  of 
urse  a  misconception  of  our  imperfect 
derstanding  of  description.  The  surface 
the  ground  is  really  quite  broken  and  a 
ckground  of  rocky  hills  in  places  was  the 
casion  of  some  explanation  of  the  bat 
ves  and  the  valuable  deposits  of  guano 
md  in  them.  Naturally  these  deposits, 
e  the  Peruvian  guano,  are  of  great  ac- 
unt  to  the  farmer,  although  the  virgin 
II  is  so  very  rich.  These  resources  of 
iterial  wealth  were  not  in  the  main  those 
it  brought  the  pioneer  settlers  to  this 
iat  expanse  of  territory.  It  impressed  us 
representing  an  advancing  stage  of  civili- 
tion  that  so  much  detail  of  development 
d  been  possible  in  so  short  a  time.  As  a 


corollary  to  this  thought,  we  found  ourselves 
giving  place  to  the  hope  that  the  "pioneer 
spirit"  so  active  in  our  history  for  the  first 
one  hundred  years,  would  rest  now  in  de- 
velopment of  resources  rather  than  in  con- 
quest of  new  territory,  such  as  the  annexa- 
tion of  Mexico  might  be. 

Something  more  than  material  resources 
however  saluted  our  eyes  from  the  car  win- 
dows. Fine  school  buildings  and  court- 
houses indicated  the  uses  of  wealth  for 
mental  and  moral  well-being.  So  the  en- 
lightened system  of  the  State  in  handling 
its  lands  and  investing  the  money  received 
from  them  for  education  was  explained  to 
us.  It  seemed  full  of  promise  for  a  better 
race  of  men  and  women.  The  State  we 
were  told  now  has  the  largest  school  fund 
in  the  Union.  This  fund  is  invested  in  its 
own  municipal  and  public  bonds  in  a  way  to 
quicken  prosperity  throughout  the  whole 
State.  Indeed  municipal  bonds  can  not 
be  sold  outside  of  the  State,  so  long  as  there 
is  uninvested  school  money. 

As  we  sought  our  berths  for  a  night's  rest 
in  Texas,  we  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  some 
sense  of  thankfulness  for  the  spirit  of  pa- 
tience and  enthusiasm  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  what  to  us  had  seemed  such  un- 
promising resources,  and  had  turned  them 
to  the  good  of  man  and  let  us  trust  also  in 
good  measure  to  the  glory  of  God.  In  the 
morning  we  had  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  south 
of  us — the  mountains  of  Mexico  on  the 
horizon,  and  nothing  more  exciting,  as 
from  time  to  time  the  train  stopped,  than 
small  groups  of  soldiers  quietly  waiting  to 
know  what  was  going  to  happen.  With 
little  variation  this  was  our  programme 
till  noon,  when  we  were  at  El  Paso. 

^  J.  H.  B. 

"The  only  way  to  remove  mountains,"  it 
has  been  said,  "  is  to  begin  on  grains  of  sand." 
Wisdom  and  strength  grow  by  exercise. 
Small  tasks  as  preparatory  to  great  ones, 
and  even  so-called  trifles,  if  attended  to  with 
care,  may  sharpen  the  wits  or  train  hand  or 
heart  for  larger  enterprises.  He  is  indeed 
foolish  who  despises  the  day  of  small  things, 
or  who,  through  lack  of  perception  of  the 
value  of  the  opportunities  that  come  his  way, 
neglects  the  petty  duty  near  at  hand  for  the 
imagined  opening  at  a  distance  to  which  he 
is  not  really  called  of  God.  But  when  a  man 
has  humbled  himself  to  perform  the  task 
of  removing  grains  of  sand,  God  may  call 
him  to  grander  duty  on  the  high  mountains 
of  duty  and  vision. — Selected. 


The  following  striking  confession  of  the 
noted  actress  and  singer,  Cavalieri,  has  been 
copied  from  The  Public  Ledger. 

"  1  have  had  everything  that  life  has-  to 
give.  And,  yet,  I  do  not  think  1  have  had 
very  much.  Either  life  has  very  little  to 
give,  or  I  have  always  wanted  too  mudi. 
By  every  rule  and  standard  of  the  world,  1 
should  have  been  happy.  Struggle  and 
success,  admiration,  love,  wealth,  luxury, 
fame  and  beauty  have  all  been  mine. 

But  the  only  happiness  that  1  have  known 
has  been  in  anticipation  of  the  things  that 
1  expected  to  bring  happiness  and  that  did 
not." 


HE  TOUCHED  HER  HANDS. 

My  hands  wore  filled  with  many  things, 

Which  I  did  precious  hold 

As  any  treasure  of  a  king's, 

Silver,  or  gems,  or  gold. 

The  Master  came,  and  touched  my  hands, 
The  scars  were  in  His  own ; 

And  at  His  feet  my  treasures  sweet 

Fell  shattered  one  by  one. 
"I  must  have  empty  hands,"  said  He, 
"Wherewith  to  work  My  works  through  thee." 

My  hands  were  stained  with  marks  of  toil, 

Defiled  with  dust  of  earth, 

And  I  my  work  did  oft'times  soil, 

And  render  little  worth. 

The  Master  came,  and  touched  my  hands, 
And  crimson  were  His  own; 

And  when,  amazed,  on  mine  I  gazed, 

Lo,  every  stain  was  gone. 
"I  must  have  cleansed  hands,"  said  He, 
"Wherewith  to  work  My  works  through  thee." 

My  hands  were  growing  feverish 

And  cumbered  with  much  care; 

Trembling  with  haste  and  eagerness, 

Nor  folded  oft  in  prayer. 

The  Master  came,  and  touched  my  hands 
With  healing  in  His  own; 

And  calm  and  still  to  do  his  will, 

They  grew,  the  fever  gone. 
"I  must  have  quiet  hands,"  said  He, 
"Wherewith  to  work  My  works  through  thee." 

My  hands  were  strong  in  fancied  strength, 

But  not  in  power  Divine; 

And  bold  to  take  up  tasks  at  length, 

That  were  not  His,  but  mine. 

The  Master  came,  and  touched  my  hands, 
And  might  was  in  his  own; 

But  mine,  since  then,  have  powerless  been, 

Save  His  were  laid  thereon : 
"And  it  is  only  thus,"  said  He, 
"That  I  can  work  My  works  through  thee." 

— Selected. 


Prayer. 

BT  JOHN  BELLOWS. 

The  following  weighty  definition  of  Prayer, 
by  Isaac  Penington,  will  appeal  to  everyone 
who  has  had  experience  of  the  spiritual 
worship  of  which  Christ  spoke  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  and  to  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  raised  to  bear  witness : — 

"Prayer  is  the  breath  of  the  living  child 
to  the  Father  of  life,  in  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
ened it,  which  giveth  it  the  sense  of  its  wants, 
and  suitable  cries  proportionate  to  its 
state,  in  the  proper  season  thereof.  So 
that — mark— Prayer  is  wholly  out  of  the 
will  of  the  creature;  wholly  out  of  the  time 
of  the  creature;  wholly  out  of  the  power 
of  the  creature:  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Father, 
who  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  giveth  forth 
breathings  of  life  to  his  child  at  his  pleasure." 

All  prayer  is  included  in  this,  both  that 
which  breathes  inwardly  and  which  ought 
to  be  "without  ceasing,"  and  that  which 
is  uttered  by  the  lips  when,  like  Isaiah's, 
they  are  touched  by  the  live  coal  from  off 
the  altar— by  the  present  and  living  sense 
of  the  Divine  requiring  which  purifies  the 
spoken  word  and  endues  it  with  power.  It 
was  this  present  sense  of  his  soul's  want 
that  prompted  the  cry  of  the  Publican,  suit- 
able to  his  state,  "God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner!"— this  that  gave  to  the  dving 
thief  on  the  cross  faith  in  the  Divine  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom. 

It  is  the  realization  of  the  truth  that  prayer 
is  wholly  out  of  the  will  and  time  and  power 
of  man,  that  is  the  reason  for  Friends  be- 
ginning their  worship  in  silence,  and  keeping 
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silence  until  they  are  made  sensible  of  a 
call  to  speak,  whether  in  preaching,  or 
prayer,  or  praise.  Every  one  who  has 
experience  of  this  true  spiritual  worship 
knows  that  every  Friends'  meeting  in  which 
the  presence  of  Christ  is  sought,  whether  in 
silent  watching  unto  prayer,  or  in  words 
spoken  in  his  name — that  is,  in  his  power — 
is,  in  very  deed  and  truth,  a"  prayer-meet- 
ing," under  the  direct  leading  of  Him  who 
declares  that  "Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them."  This  gathering  in 
the  name  of  Christ  is  something  deeper  than 
a  formula.  It  is  the  gathering  into  the 
sense  of  his  power:  into  the  "strong  tower" 
spoken  of  in  Prov.  xviiino:  the  dwelling 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and 
abiding  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty, 
which  was  witnessed  to  by  the  writer  of 
the  91st  Psalm. 

More  than  this  even  the  redeemed  spirits 
in  heaven  cannot  attain  to.  Less  than  this 
no  man  can  rest  on  without  falling  into 
the  sin  against  which  we  are  warned  in 
Eccles.  v,  and  offering  "the  sacrifice  of 
fools,"  who  "consider  not  that  they  do  evil" 
in  asking,  even  for  good  things,  without 
the  Spirit  of  the  Master  who  tells  us:  "My 
time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is  always 
ready."  We  may  "ask  and  have  not," 
even  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  itself, 
if  we  "  ask  amiss."  "  I  will  pray  with  the 
Spirit,"  said  Paul,  "and  I  will  pray  with 
the  understanding  also."  That  is,  the 
Spirit  must  enlighten  the  understanding 
with  a  present  sense  of  our  wants:  of  what 
we  ought  to  pray  for.  But  we  have  also  a 
natural  idea  of  our  wants  and  of  the  wants 
of  others  that  springs  from  the  understanding 
alone,  apart  from  the  Spirit,  to  give  utter- 
ance to  which  is  not  true  prayer,  but  a 
kindling  of  sparks  of  our  own  which  we  are 
assured  shall  end  in  our  lying  down  in  sorrow. 
It  is  from  this  we  are  warned  to  refrain  as 
"  the  sacrifice  of  fools." 

It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  Christians  do  not  see,  with 
Friends,  the  necessity  of  coming  to  this 
silence  of  the  will  before  offering  words  to  the 
Almighty,  and  that  they  are  nevertheless 
accepted  of  Him.  Every  man  is  accepted 
according  to  his  faithfulness  to  what  he 
does  see;  but  if  we  try  to  walk  by  what 
others  do  not  see,  darkness  will  blind  us, 
and  we  shall  stumble  we  know  not  whither. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  abide  faithful  to 
our  calling,  and  hold  steadily  the  light  the 
Master  has  given  us,  we  help  others  to  find 
a  path  that  they  have  not  yet  known. 

Our  calling  is  in  a  special  degree  to  show 
the  reality  of  the  promise  of  Christ,  "When 
He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  shall 
guide  you  into  all  truth:"  to  testify  that 
this  Spirit  of  Truth  is  manifested,  in  the 
unlimited  love  of  God,  to  all  men;  and  that 
it  is  the  co-operative  action  of  this  Spirit — 
this  Divine  life —  in  the  hearts  of  a  company 
of  men  who  unite  in  obeying  it,  that  can 
alone  constitute  a  Church  of  Christ,  with 
power  to  bind  and  loose  on  earth  that  which 
is  bound  and  loosed  in  heaven;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  discern  that  which  is,  and  that 
which  is  not,  in  accord  with  the  Divine  will, 
and  so  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  it.  This 


is  made  clear  in  Matthew  xviii,  where  the 
promise  in  the  18th  verse,  that  if  "two  shall 
agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  is  made 
contingent  on  the  presence  of  Christ  being 
in  the  midst  of  them  (verses  19th  and  20th), 
and  therefore  guiding  each  of  them  by  the 
revelation  of  his  will. 

.  .  .  If  by  this  ["prayer  meeting"] 
was  intended  a  waiting  on  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  to  come  into  a  renewed  sense  of 
his  will,  and  to  do  it,  it  was  well;  but  the 
name  "  prayer-meeting"  was  not  well  chosen, 
because  to  the  majority  of  men  it  has  come 
to  mean  an  occasion  of  offering  words  to 
God,  whether  those  who  do  so  are,  or  are 
not,  sensible  of  the  fresh  and  living  call. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  by  the  term  was 
meant  a  meeting  in  which  no  coming  to  a 
silence  of  the  will  was  necessary  before 
offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  lips,  or  in  which 
it  was  tacitly  understood  that  there  would 
be  less  restraint  than  in  the  "Meeting  for 
Worship,"  then  the  Meeting  .  .  .  must 
have  acted  more  from  the  natural  sense  of 
things  than  from  the  leading  of  the  Spirit. 
.  .  .  A  church  can  only  retain  its  life 
and  power  upon  the  same  condition  as 
that  which  is  incumbent  on  each  of  its 
individual  members — that  is,  of  keeping  in 
the  humble  and  tender  state  in  which  the 
cry  again  and  again  arises:  "Search  me,  O 
God,  and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know 
my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting."— [Reprinted  from  the  Friends'  Quar- 
terly Examiner.] 


Silent  Worship. 

From  a  paper  by  J.  D.  T.  in  "Friends'  Fellowship 
Papers. 


"Consider  for  a  moment  those  who  join 
our  Society  by  convincement.  ...  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  found  that  they 
were  Christians  before  they  came  into  con- 
tact with  Friends,  that  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  mode  of  worship  in  other  churches, 
and  that  [what  they  desire]  is  a  new  concep- 
tion of  worship  and  the  power  of  the  indwell- 
ing spirit."  [To  attract  such  seekers,  the 
Gospel  of  Quakerism  must  be  preached  to 
the  world  not  only  in  words  but  in  our  lives.] 
After  a  stranger  has  attended  one  of  our 
meetings  for  the  first  time,  what  strikes  him 
most  and  what  he  comments  on,  is  not  our 
sermons  (that  part  of  the  service  in  other 
Churches  which  is  always  discussed),  but  it 

is  our  silence  It  is  to  this  that 

we  must  cling  if  we  are  to  deliver  to  the 
world  our  spiritual  conception  of  worship. 

The  mere  listening  to  an  historical  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible  or  an  explanation  or  reading 
of  the  scriptures,  or  even  an  inspired  spirit- 
ual address,  is  not  worship.  I  shall  be  told 
that  they  are  helps  to  the  preparation  of  the 
mind  for  worship,  and  I  agree;  but  it  is  no 
use  being  prepared  if  no  time  is  then  allowed 
for  worship, —  a  "lively"  meeting  is  held,  and 
Friends  continually  pop  up  with  verbal 
messages  in  preparation  for  what  never 
comes.    It  takes  some  minutes  after  one 


address  is  finished  to  get  "in  tune  with  1 1 
infinite;"  and  almost  before  that  time  arrp  1 
the  next  speaker  is  up  and  busy.    .    .  .1 

Of  course  we  often  fall  short  of  our  ide , 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  each  member  of  11 
congregation  and  of  the  Friends  who  ha  ; 
allowed  the  meeting  to  get  into  the  habit  jf 
depending  on  them.    .    .    .    Therefore  in 
Friends  who,  feeling  the  responsibility  of  11 
meeting,  try  to  make  it  less  deadly  by  fillii 
in  the  gaps  with  more  talking  or  singing,  oil, 
defeat  their  end  still  more  by  taking  awf 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  congregatiij. 
This  should  not  be  so — it  is  far  from  (»: 
ideal.    And  one  way  of  correcting  this  is  I 
Friends  to  have  faith  in  their  ideals,  and  ) 
cultivate  self-control  in  speaking.    .  .1 
When  Friend  after  Friend  rises  quickly  I: 
give  vent  to  his  or  her  feelings  in  words,  th  r 
minds  may  be  eased;  but  they  should  reme  ■ 
ber  that  they  have  thus  interrupted  the  clc  1 
silent  communion  of  all  others  present.  in 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  often  be  bette;  lj 
their  feelings  were  not  relieved  by  speaki: . 
If  the  energy  were  conserved,  instead  H 
dissipated  as  talk,  more  practical  good  woiffl 
probably  result  to  the  individual  and  in 
community.    Friends  should  also  cuItivB 
self-control  for  the  sake  of  their  message. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  garden  party,  t 
acknowledged  ministers  sat  down  to  1 
together.  "Which  meeting  are  you  attei 
ing  to-morrow?"  one  asked;  and,  when  to 
he  added:  "I  am  going  there  too.  Let 
talk  over  what  we  are  going  to  say."  M 
a  doubt  was  expressed,  nor  apparently  f< 
that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  1 
two  prepared  addresses,  nor  whether  tl 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  1 
meeting,  which  was  neither  a  Mission  Me 
ing,  nor  very  small,  but  one  that  might  v 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  manage  its- 
Their  attitude  of  mind  seemed  to  the  listei 
to  be,  that  they  were  visiting  this  meet; 
and  therefore  must  of  course  preach.  Sur 
it  is  this  attitude  of  mind  that  makes 
much  of  our  ministry  deadly  dull  and  empl 
our  meeting  houses.    .    .  . 

Having  thrown  away  the  externals,  \ 
us  not  forget  what  we  meet  for,  but  spe 
our  time  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  in  tl 
strengthening  and  uplifting  power  of  i 
presence  of  God  in  the  silence 

Where  soul  meets  soul  in  infinity, 
And  wordless  praise  goes  forth  to  God. 

— Australian  Friend 


True  Happiness. — You  cannot  find  y<j 
long-sought  happiness  in  all  the  pleasu 
of  the  world.  Are  they  not  "deceitful  up 
the  weights?"  Are  they  not  lighter  th 
vanity  itself?  How  long  will  ye  "feed  up! 
that  which  is  not  bread" — which  Hi 
amuse  but  cannot  satisfy?  You  cam 
find  it  in  the  religion  of  the  world;  either) 
opinions,  or  a  mere  round  of  outward  duti 
Vain  labor!  Is  not  God  a  Spirit  and  the 
fore  to  be  "worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  trutl 
In  this  alone  can  you  find  the  happiness  y 
seek;  in  the  union  of  your  spirit  with  t 
Father  of  spirits;  in  the  knowledge  and  lc 
of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  happine 
sufficient  for  all  the  souls  He  has  made. 
John  Wesley. 

1 
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Report  of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

rhe  Board  of  Managers  report: — 

In  presenting  to  the  Association  a  brief 
iccount  of  our  efforts  throughout  the  past 
rear  to  promote  the  object  of  our  appoint- 
nent  and  concern,  we  feel  that  we  can  adopt 
he  language,  "Not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
hould  boast."  While  in  several  ways  the 
linety-fifth  year  of  the  Association,  just 
losed,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  success- 
ul  one,  we  acknowlege  with  humbled 
learts  that  while  Paul  may  plant,  and 
Vpollos  may  water,  it  is  God  alone  who  giv- 
:th  the  increase.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
le  has  done  the  most,  who  has  scattered  the 
argest  number  of  tracts,  for  one  leaflet 
landed  forth  under  an  intimation  of  duty, 
nay  have  reached  the  mark,  and  produced 
mpressions  on  a  life,  the  result  of  which 
vill  only  be  known  in  the  final  day  of  ac- 
ounting. 

The  distributing  has  been  the  largest  in 
he  past  thirty-two  years,  and  we  grate- 
ully  recognize  the  efforts  made  by  our 
listributers,  in  thus  furthering  the  useful- 
less  of  the  Association. 

Request  having  been  made  that  brief 
ind  striking  articles  be  printed  in  such  form 
ts  might  readily  be  enclosed  in  the  ordinary 
:orrespondence  envelope,  the  Board  has  de- 
eded to  issue  such  a  series,  as  way  may  open 
or  it,  and  three  such  tracts  have  already  been 
tpproved  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
)rinter.  They  are  respectively  entitled, 
'Letter  of  Richard  Shackleton  to  His 
daughter,  Mary,"  "Victory,"  and  "Qthers 
tfay;  Thou  Cannot,"  and  are  designated  as 
he  Envelope  Series.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
vho  are  interested  will  avail  themselves 
f  the  opportunity  offered  by  this  method 
f  distribution. 

During  the  year  the  Treasurer  has  re- 
eived  from  the  Estate  of  Elcy  M.  Chace, 
er  legacy  to  the  Association  of  $i,ooo, 
rhich  is  very  acceptable,  especially  in  view 
f  the  reduced  income  from  another  bequest. 
The  uncertainty  of  life  has  again  been 
lanifested  in  the  removal  of  our  valued 
riend,  Joseph  H.  Branson,  whose  fourteen 
ears  of  service  in  various  appointments 
n  the  Board  have  been  helpful  to  us.  But 
few  weeks  before  his  removal,  he  requested 
lat  he  be  released  from  the  office  of  Treas- 
rer,  which  he  had  acceptably  filled  for  a 
umber  of  years,  and  our  friend  Joseph  S. 
eeds  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Select   Extracts,  the  new  collation  of 
hich  was  mentioned  in  last  year's  report, 
as  had  a  good  sale,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
red  and  twenty-five  having  been  sold  the 
ast  year,  one  purchaser,  identified  with  a 
ible  School,  taking  ninety  copies.  A  Friend 
i  Ireland  requesting  duplication  of  a  pre- 
ious  order,  writes,  "  I  have  lent  '  Select 
xtracts'  a  good  deal.    It  is  very  highly 
^predated.    I  paged  it  anew  and  indexed 
>rty  of  the  incidents,  some  of  which  are 
;ry  precious  indeed." 

Accepting  the  opportunity  to  place  se- 
ctions of  our  tracts  in  the  Bible  and  Tract 
ission  Room  on  one  of  the  large  piers  in 
tlantic  City,  nearly  10,000  were  consigned 
st  summer  to  the  person  in  charge.  He 
rites,  "The  Gospel  addresses  have  been 


listened  to  by  thousands  of  people  with 
marked  attention.  The  tracts,  'How  to 
Become  Happy,'  also  on  'Card  Playing,' 
and  'John  Ross,'  have  been  prized  by  many, 
and  no  doubt  good  will  result.  The  little 
booklets,  'Overcome  Evil  with  Good,'  and 
also  '  My  First  Lie,'  have  been  eagerly  asked 
for  by  some." 

Another  distributer  in  California  writes 
of  tracts  sent  him,  "Many  thanks.  They 
have  already  fed  some  hungry  souls.  They 
are  excellent,  especially  the  little  booklets 
for  children.  I  have  just  given  a  little  boy 
two  of  them,  and  his  father  one  on  the  Spirit. 
They  will  do  so  much  good.  Good,  pure 
reading  is  so  needful  in  these  days,  when 
millions  of  bad  books  and  papers  are  being 
sent  out  over  the  world.  We  must  sow  be- 
side all  waters." 

Illustrative  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
way,  is  the  interesting  case  of  one  of  our 
distributers,  a  laboring  man,  who,  in  going 
to  and  from  his  daily  work,  walks  about  two 
miles  through  the  slum  districts  of  a  large 
city.  Illiterate,  and  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for  his 
Saviour,  and  consequently  yearning  for 
the  salvation  of  his  fellowmen,  he  daily 
hands  out  hundreds  of  tracts  as  he  mingles 
with  and  speaks  to  the  fallen  and  depraved 
about  him.  Within  the  year  he  has  had  over 
18,000  of  our  tracts;  and  in  the  distribution 
of  these  and  other  good  reading  matter  he 
has  visited  1,751  lodging  houses  and  793 
saloons.  Yet  with  much  humility  he  writes, 
"  I  want  to  glorify  only  fche  Lord.  He  did 
it  all:  I  did  nothing.  I  want  to  do  all  this 
in  a  quiet  way.  Oh,  what  a  wonderful 
Jesus  we  have.  He  loves  the  sinners;  He 
died  for  them  and  me,  and  He  sets  us  free 
through  his  precious  blood." 

Last  summer  two  tract  boxes  were  placed 
on  each  of  four  Delaware  River  steamboats, 
and  were  kept  supplied  with  a  selection  of 
tracts  likely  to  appeal  to  the  travelling  public. 
Over  10,000  tracts  and  5,590  Juveniles 
were  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  person  who 
made  it  his  duty  to  see  that  the  boxes  were 
kept  supplied,  mentions  the  fact  that  almost 
without  exception,  no  tracts  were  found 
lying  around  after  having  been  appropri- 
ated. 

Another  Friend  has  been  interested  in 
placing,  from  time  to  time,  selections  of  our 
tracts  in  the  waiting  room  of  a  large  Ter- 
minal, and  these  have  been  quickly  taken 
by  the  patrons,  who  seem  eager  to  have 
them.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Dela- 
ware was  supplied  with  3,300  copies  of  our 
tracts  on  Temperance,  for  use  in  the  Local 
Option  Campaign  conducted  in  that  state 
last  Fall. 

A  person  temporarily  residing  in  Cuba, 
who  during  the  past  year  has  circulated 
large  numbers  of  our  tracts  in  nearby  subur- 
ban towns,  applied  for  a  liberal  supply  in  the 
Spanish  language.  In  response  to  this 
request,  nearly  35,000  were  forwarded  to 
Havana  quite  recently. 

A  young  man  who  was  formerly  identified 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  recently 
stated  that  in  the  course  of  a  house  to  house 
distribution  he  had  placed  a  copy  of  tract 
No.  132,  "Faithfulness  in  Little  Things."' 
I  under  the  door  of  a  house  that  proved  to  be 


vacant.  Shortly  after,  a  new  tenant  moving 
in,  picked  up  the  leaflet  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  where  it  remained  some  days. 
Later  he  read  it,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  means  of  arousing  him  to  his  spiritual 
condition. 

The  Calendar  for  191 1  has  been  issued  as 
usual,  4800  copies  having  been  printed, 
which  is  the  largest  edition  we  have  ever 
published.  The  circulation  thus  far  has  also 
been  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  previous 
years.  Evidences  are  not  lacking  that  the 
Friends'  Calendar  is  appreciated,  not  alone 
for  its  clear  face  and  helpful  sentiments, 
but  also  for  the  principle  of  a  pure  and  truth- 
ful language  for  which  it  stands. 

From  the  West  came  an  order  for  the 
Calendar,  with  the  brief  statement,  "  I  want 
one  free  from  idolatry." 

A  resident  of  a  city  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania received  a  copy  by  mail.  He  wrote 
to  the  sender,  acknowledging  its  receipt,  as 
follows:  "Sending  out  a  calendar,  adver- 
tising as  it  were  the  work  of  the  Lord,  I 
consider  very  good  and  commendable,  and 
I  have  given  it  a  prominent  place  where  it 
is  before  me  daily.  It  is  the  first  Friends' 
Calendar  that  either  I  or  any  of  my  friends 
ever  saw,  and  it  is  a  decided  relief  from  the 
many  cheap  advertising  calendars  with 
which  we  are  all  flooded."  He  adds,  "It 
surely  is  more  consistent  to  name  the  days 
and  months  as  you  do,  instead  of  honoring 
idols  and  heathen  gods,  perpetuating  their 
memories,  which  on  the  face  of  it,  does 
not  seem  to  amount  to  very  much,  but 
upon  analysis  it  is  more  important  and  se- 
rious than  would  at  first  appear." 

A  person  in  New  England  who  has  ob- 
tained and  distributed  the  calendars  for 
several  years  past,  in  ordering  a  supply  for 
191 1,  said:  "Everybody  to  whom  I  sent 
these  calendars  last  year  spoke  well  of  them. 
I  am  vary  glad  to  have  the  privilege  again 
to  buy  them;  and  I  know  that  I  am  sowing 
seeds  of  righteousness  by  doing  this;  not 
for  self-honor  and  glory,  but  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  manifold  increase 
of  his  Eternal  Kingdom." 

The  Almanac  for  191 1  has  been  published 
as  heretofore,  and  has  had  about  the  usual 
circulation  of  latter  time.  Beside  valuable 
and  accurate  astronomical  data,  it  contains 
useful  information  regarding  the  time  of 
holding  our  meetings,  while  sixteen  pages 
are  each  year  devoted  to  a  careful  selection 
of  brief  but  striking  incidents.  It  is  es- 
pecially valuable  to  "hand  to  those  who  may 
have  but  little  helpful  reading  about  them, 
and  who  perhaps  would  not  voluntarily 
seek  such.  Nearly  every  one  is  willing  to 
possess  an  almanac  for  reference,  and  may 
we  not  hope  that  when  such  turn  to  its 
pages  for  astronomical  or  other  information, 
they  may  be  led  to  peruse  those  parts  which 
may  awaken  an  interest  in  spiritual  things. 
It  is  with  regret  therefore,  that  we  compare 
the  circulation  of  the  Almanac  for  the  past 
ten  years,  with  a  period  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  it  was  nearly  double. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  statistical  in- 
formation, we  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  our  largest 
distributers  are  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    With  a  large 
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collection  of  well  written  tracts,  some  bio- 
graphical, others  historical,  doctrinal  and 
narrative,  all  of  which  may  be  had  free,  in 
reasonable  quantities,  the  query  can  but 
force  itself  on  us,  why  more  of  our  own  mem- 
bers do  not  assist  the  Association  in  its 
work  of  sowing  seed,  and  we  are  constrained 
to  quote  a  portion  of  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived by  our  Agent,  from  one  who  until 
quite  lately  knew  nothing  of  our  views. 
The  writer  says,  "  My  surprise  has  there- 
fore been  great  in  reading  George  Fox's 
Journal,  to  find  upon  what  a  broad,  sure, 
and  firm  foundation  the  principles  of  Friends 
are  founded — none  less  than  the  solid  rock 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  I  do  feel  that  with 
such  good  things  [as]  Friends  have — their 
beautiful  and  helpful  literature, — the  firm 
rock  and  foundation  upon  which  the  organi- 
zation rests,  and  [their]  many  beautiful 
thoughts  and  principles,  that  they  are  not 
measuring  up  to  their  privileges  or  respon- 
sibilities in  circulating  these  things  more 
generally  among  their  fellowmen." 

The  distribution  for  the  year  has  been: — 
Tracts,  156,579;  Juveniles,  12,754;  Alma- 
nacs (including  151  for  1910),  3,079;  Select 
Extracts,  129;  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Anecdotes,  8;  Musings  and  Memories,  40; 
Select  Readers,  26;  Card  Calendars  (in- 
cluding 49  for  1910),  4,770;  Bound  Volumes 
Tracts,  21;  Ann  Reeve,  12. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

William  C.  Cowperthwaite, 

Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  Month  9,  1911. 


'*  MIZPAH." 

Go  thou  thy  way,  and  I  go  mine, 

Apart,  but  not  afar. 
Only  a  thin  veil  hangs  between 

The  pathways  where  we  are. 
And  God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me, 

This  is  my  prayer. 
He  looks  thy  way,  He  looketh  mine, 

And  keeps  us  near. 

I  know  not  where  thy  road  may  lie, 

Nor  which  way  mine  will  be, 
If  thine  will  lead  through  parching  sands 

And  mine  beside  the  sea, 
Yet  God  keeps  watch  'tween  thee  and  me, 

So  never  fear. 
He  holds  thy  hand,  He  claspeth  mine, 

And  keeps  us  near. 

Should  health  and  fame  perchance  be  thine 

And  my  lot  lowly  be, 
Or  thou  be  sad  and  sorrowful 

And  glory  be  for  me, 
Yet  God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me, 

Both  are  his  care. 
One  arm  'round  me  and  one  'round  thee 

Will  keep  us  near. 

I  sigh  sometimes  to  see  thy  face, 

But  since  that  may  not  be, 
I  leave  thee  to  the  love  of  Him 

Who  cares  for  thee  and  me. 
"I'll  keep  ye  both  beneath  'My  Wings'" — 

This  comforts,  dear. 
One  wing  o'er  thee,  and  one  o'er,  me, 

So  we  are  near. 

And  though  our  paths  be  separate, 

And  thy  way  be  not  mine, 
Yet  coming  to  the  mercy-seat 

My  soul  shall  meet  with  thine. 
And  "God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me," 

I'll  whisper  here. 
He  blesses  me,  He  blesses  thee, ' 

And  we  are  near. 

— Author  not  known. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

FACE  THE  SUN. 
Don't  hunt  after  trouble,  but  look  for  success; 
You'll  find  what  you  look  for;  don't  look  for  distress. 

If  you  see  but  your  shadow,  remember,  I  pray, 
That  the  sun  is  still  shining,  but  you're  in  the  way! 

Don't  grumble,  don't  bluster,  don't  dream,  and  don't 
shirk; 

Don't  think  of  your  worries,  but  think  of  your  work. 

The  worries  will  vanish,  the  work  will  be  done; 
No  man  faces  his  shadow  who  faces  the  sun. 

— Arthue  Chamberlain. 


The  Only  Time. — "Blake,  what  have 
you  on  your  knee?" 
"Nothing." 

"Then  why  do  you  keep  looking  down?' 

The  boy's  face  turned  red,  and  the  teacher 
made  two  quick  steps  toward  him  with 
the  cane  in  his  hand. 

"Give  me  that  book,"  he  said  sternly. 

Blake's  color  died  away — he  was  fright- 
ened. He  made  one  more  effort  to  hide  the 
book,  but  the  master's  quick  eye  caught 
sight  of  it. 

"So  you  are  copying  your  lesson  out  of 
the  book.  That  is  how  you  keep  your 
place  at  the  top  of  the  class!  You  are  a 
cheat  and  a  deceiver;  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  I  trust  you  again." 

"  1 1  was  the  first  time,"  stammered  the  boy. 

"  How  do  I  know  that  you  speak  the  truth? 
Hold  out  your  hand." 

Several  stinging*  strokes  fell,  and  Blake's 
head  hung  lower  and  lower.  He  felt  that 
he  could  never  look  his  comrades  in  the 
face  again. 

"Now  go  to  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  try, 
by  steady  work,  to  recover  your  good  name." 

After  school  Blake  wandered  off  alone. 

He  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  had 
said  that  he  had  never  cheated  before,  but 
he  feared  no  one  believed  him.  He  was  a 
hard-working  boy.  Until  now  he  had  kept 
his  place  in  the  class  by  careful  work;  but 
the  night  before  he  had  gone  on  an  errand 
for  his  mother,  and  his  lessons  had  been 
neglected.  The  temptation  to  help  himself 
out  "just  this  once"  had  come  so  suddenly 
that  he  yielded  to  it. 

"Other  boys  cheat  often,  and  are  not 
found  out,"  he  said  bitterly,  "but  if  I  do  it 
just  once,  \  am  caught.  How  mean!" 

The  hardest  part  was  still  to  come — how 
could  he  tell  his  mother  of  her  boy's  dis- 
grace? Should  he  tell  her  at  all? 

Temptation  came  again,  but  this  time 
the  boy  looked  it  in  the  face  and  conquered. 
Very  slowly  he  went  home,  wondering  all 
the  way  how  he  should  begin  the  story. 

What  quick  eyes  mothers  have!  Blake's 
mother  saw  in  a  moment  that  something 
was  wrong.  A  few  gentle  words  drew  out 
the  sad  tale. 

"Ah,  laddie!"  she  said,  "a  prize  is  good, 
but  a  good  name  is  better.  You  are  like  the 
dog  who  dropped  his  bone  to  catch  a  shad- 
ow. But  you  know,  a  good  name  lost  may 
be  won  back  again.  Don't  despair,  though 
it  is  harder  to  win  than  lose,  and  always 
remember  that  your  mother  believes  in 
you." 

Then  she  spoke  to  him  of  the  armor  of 


truth  that  even  boy  soldiers  have  to  wear 
and  so  sent  him  forth  into  the  battle  again. 

The  next  day  Blake  told  the  schoolmaste: 
all  about  it,  and  set  off  bravely  on  the  up 
ward  road. 

Many  unkind  looks  and  bitter  taunts  he 
had  to  bear;  but  in  the  end  he  won  his  wa) 
back  to  the  place  in  the  class  and  in  th< 
opinion  of  his  master  and  school  fellows.— 
Western  Recorder. 


Building  True. — Two  young  mason: 
were  building  a  brick  wall — the  front  wal 
of  a  high  house.  One  of  them,  in  placing  2 
brick,  discovered  that  it  was  a  little  thicke 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  His  com 
panion  advised  him  to  throw  it  out.  "I 
will  make  your  wall  untrue,  Ben,"  he  said. 

"Pooh!"  answered  Ben,  "what  differ 
ence  will  such  a  trifle  make?  You  are  to< 
particular." 

"My  mother,"  replied  he,  taught  m 
that  truth  is  truth,  and  ever  so  little  ai 
untruth  is  a  lie,  and  a  lie  is  no  trifle." 

"Oh"  said  Ben,  "that's  all  very  well;  bu 
I  am  not  lying,  and  have  no  intention  0 
lying." 

"Very  true,  but  you  make  your  wall  tel 
a  lie,  and  I  have  read  that  a  lie  in  one's  worl 
is  like  a  lie  in  his  character — it  will  show  itse 
sooner  or  later,  and  bring  harm,  if  not  ruin 

"  I'll  risk  it  in  this  case,"  answered  Ben. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  thei 
work,  when,  behold,  the  lie  had  wrought  ou 
the  result  of  all  lies.    The  wall,  getting 
little  slant  from  the  untrue  brick,  had  grow 
more^ind  more  untrue  as  it  grew  high 
and  at  last,  in  the  night,  had  toppled  over. 

Just  so,  with  ever  so  little  an  untruth 
your  character;  it  grows  more  and  more  un 
true,  if  you  permit  it  to  remain,  till  it  brin 
sorrow  and  ruin.  Tell,  act  and  live  the  exa 
truth. — Ex. 


Silence. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  know  Go< 
"  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God."  "Go 
is  in  his  Holy  Temple;  let  all  the  earth  kee 
silence  before  Him." 

A  score  of  years  ago,  a  friend  placed 
my  hand  a  little  book  which  became  one 
the  turning  points  of  my  life.  It  was  calle 
"True  Peace."  It  was  an  old  mediaev 
message,  and  it  had  but  one  thought,  an 
it  was  this — that  God  was  waiting  in  tr 
depths  of  my  being  to  talk  to  me  if  I  woul 
only  get  still  enough  to  hear  his  voice. 

I  thought  this  would  be  a  very  easy  matt 
and  so  I  began  to  get  still.  But  I  had  r 
sooner  commenced  than  a  perfect  panderm 
nium  of  voices  reached  my  ears,  a  thousar 
clamoring  notes  from  without  and  withi 
until  I  could  hear  nothing  but  their  noi 
and  din.  Some  of  them  were  my  own  voic 
some  of  them  were  my  own  questions,  son 
of  them  were  my  own  cares,  some  of  the 
were  my  very  prayers.  Others  were  tl 
suggestions  of  the  tempter  and  the  voic 
of  the  world's  turmoil.  Never  before  d 
there  seem  so  many  things  to  be  done,  to  1 
said,  to  be  thought;  and  in  every  directk 
I  was  pushed,  and  pulled,  and  greeted  wi 
noisy  acclamations  of  unspeakable  unre; 
It  seemed  necessary  for  me  to  listen  to  son 
of  them,  and  to  answer  some  of  them;  bi 
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)od  said,  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 
rhen  came  the  conflict  of  thoughts  for  the 
norrow,  and  its  duties  and  cares;  but  God 
aid,  "Be  still."  And  as  1  listened  and 
lowly  learned  to  obey,  and  shut  my  ears 
o  every  sound,  I  found  after  a  while  that 
vhen  the  other  voices  ceased  or  I  ceased  to 
lear  them,  there  was  a  still  small  voice  in 
he  depths  of  my  being  that  began  to  speak 
vith  an  inexpressible  tenderness,  power  and 
:omfort.  As  I  listened,  it  became  to  me 
he  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  voice  of  wisdom, 
md  the  voice  of  duty,  and  I  did  not  need 
o  think  so  hard,  or  pray  so  hard,  or  trust 
o  hard,  but  that  "still  small  voice"  of  the 
loly  Spirit  in  my  heart  was  God's  Prayer 
n  my  secret  soul,  was  God's  answer  to  all 
ny  questions,  was  God's  life  and  strength 
or  soul  and  body,  and  became  the  substance 
if  all  knowledge,  and  all  prayer,  and  all 
>lessing;  for  it  was  the  Living  God  Himself 
is  my  life  and  my  all 

This  is  our  spirit's  deepest  need.  It  is 
hus  hat  we  learn  to  know  God;  it  is  thus 
hat  we  receive  spiritual  refreshment  and 
lutriment;  it  is  hus  that  our  heart  is  nour- 
shed  and  fed;  it  is  thus  that  we  receive  the 
Jving  Bread;  it  is  thus  that  our  very  bodies 
ire  healed,  and  our  spirit  drinks  in  the  life 
)f  our  risen  Lord,  and  we  go  forth  to  life's 
;onflicts  and  duties  like  the  flower  that  has 
Irunk  in,  through  the  shades  of  night,  the 
:ool  and  crystal  drops  of  dew.  But,  as  the 
lew  never  falls  on  a  stormy  night,  so  the  dew 
)f  his  grace  never  comes  to  the  restless  soul. 

We  cannot  go  through  life  strong  and 
resh  on  constant  express  trains;  but  we 
nust  have  quiet  hours,  secret  places  of  the 
Aost  High,  times  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
vhen  we  renew  our  strength  and  learn  to 
nount  up  on  wings  as  eagles,  and  then  come 
>ack  to  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  to  walk 
nd  not  faint. — Martin  Hope  Sutton,  of 
leading,  England,  in  Good  Lines. 

'o  Friends  of  Mount  Melick  Men's  Meeting  and 
Elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends —\   have  been  for  some 
ears  past,  and  more  especially  of  late,  under 
eep  considerations  respecting  the  state  of 
'riends,  and  the  affairs  of  Truth  in  general, 
nd  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  particular, 
/hich  hath  brought  a  weight  of  exercise 
pon  my  mind;  and  doubting  whether  I  may 
ver  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  so 
s  to  ease  myself  of  what  remains  as  a  con- 
ern  upon  me,  I  was  willing  to  communicate 
hese  few  lines  for  your  weighty  and  serious 
onsideration. 
The  order  and  government  of  the  church 
'as  settled  by  the  same  Divine  spirit  from 
'hich  the  true  ministry  sprung;  and  all  who 
reak  in  Men's  Meetings,  should  be  careful 
ley  do  not  speak  anything  to  offend  God, 
ut  wait  to  have  their  offerings  seasoned 
ith  grace  and  offered  in  the  same  Divine 
lirit  by  which  the  order  and  government 
f  the  church  was  first  established.  And 
5  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
2sus  Christ  directed,  every  one  is  to  be 
ilted  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  seasoned 
ith  salt;  mark,  the  vessel  is  to  be  seasoned 
ith  the  holy  fire  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
inctified  by  the  truth,  otherwise  God  will 
Dt  accept  of  their  offerings,  no  more  than 


he  did  the  offerings  of  Aaron's  sons,  who 
offered  strange  fire,  which  the  Lord  never 
commanded,  and  so  brought  death  upon 
them.  You  may  also  observe,  that  when 
Moses  was  dead,  who  received  the  law  from 
God's  mouth,  that  Joshua  was  to  succeed 
him  in  the  same  spirit,  which  plainly  appears 
from  the  positive  command  of  the  Lord  to 
him,  that  he  should  be  courageous,  and 
observe  and  do  according  to  all  the  law, 
which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded him.  He  was  not  to  depart  there- 
from either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
that  so  he  might  prosper  wherever  he  went. 
By  which  it  is  plain  the  blessing  is  only  to 
them  who  come  up  in  the  same  holy  Spirit, 
which  case  is  very  applicable  to  Friends  in 
this  our  day;  for  it  is  undeniable,  that  the 
weighty  rules  and  order  of  the  church  were 
received  in  the  beginning  by  our  ancients 
and  elders  from  the  opening  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  of  Truth  and  settled  in  the  counsel  of 
God.  And  as  surely  as  ever  Joshua  was  to 
succeed  Moses,  and  to  observe  all  the  law 
which  was  commanded  him;  so  are  Friends 
now,  who  are  of  a  succeeding  generation, 
faithfully  to  keep  and  observe  those  weighty 
rules  and  precepts  left  them  by  their  elders, 
without  turning  from  them,  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left;  and  it  remains  as 
a  testimony  in  my  heart  for  the  Lord  to 
leave  with  you,  that  when  any  offer  any- 
thing in  Men's  Meetings,  which  contradicts 
the  ancient  rules  and  Divine  precepts  settled 
amongst  us  in  the  heavenly  power  they 
contradict  the  very  power  of  God,  and  it  is 
but  an  offering  of  strange  fire,  which  God 
never  commanded,  neither  will  accept,  and 
so  they  bring  death  over  themselves,  kindle 
strange  fire  in  the  meeting,  dazzle  the  minds 
of  Friends,  and  are  hinderers  of  the  work 
and  service  of  Truth. — Thomas  Wilson 
in  i6q2  Friends'  Library,  V ol.  2,  page 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Fourth  Month  30th  to 
Fifth  Month  6th.) 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month  2nd,  at  10  a.  m. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: — • 

Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Fourth 
Month  30th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa., , Third-day, 
Fifth  Month  2nd,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fifth 
Month  2nd,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 
Fifth  Month  2nd,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth 
Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 

New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
Fifth  Month  3rd,  at  10  A.  m. 

Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Fifth  Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month  3rd, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  4th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,    at    Downingtown,    Pa.,  Fifth-day, 

Fifth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  4th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  4th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month 

4th,  at  10  a.  M. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth 

Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Mcdford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Fifth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Records,  re- 
cently made  to  the  Representative  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  gave  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  Twelfth  Mont  fa 
1,  1910,  as  4,386,  which  was  an  mcTOUDC  of  six  during 
the  year  covered  by  the  report.  The  births  had  been 
47  and  the  deaths  80;  the  gain  by  certificates  58, 
and  the  loss  57;  additions  on  the  ground  of  eon- 
vincement  and  by  application  49;  ten  had  resigned 
and  one  been  disowned. 


A  letter  from  Isaac  Sharp  informs  that  the  fol- 
lowing action  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffering  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  sent  to  President  Taft, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.  I'.  and 
Ambassador  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Minute  of  a  Meeting  Representing  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  held  in  London 
Seventh  of  Fourth  Month,  1911. — It  is  with 
hearts  full  of  thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
that,  at  the  opening  of  our  monthly  executive  meet- 
ing to-day,  we  record  our  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sponse made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government,  to  the  invitation  of  President 
Taft  to  other  countries  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  Treaties  of  Arbitration  to  cover  every  issue 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  ordinary  negotiations. 
We  trust  such  a  Treaty  may  without  undue  delay 
be  concluded  by  our  Government  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  such  a  Treaty  may  never  be 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  any  other  nat  ion,  but  rat  her 
that  it  may  lead  to  similar  Treaties  with  other 
peoples,  so  that  the  present  condition  of  the  na- 
tions, armed  and  ready  for  bitter  and  horrible  con- 
flict, may  be  superseded  by  the  organization  of 
international  justice  based  upon  mutual  confidence 
and  respect. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Robert  A.  Penney,  Clerk. 

Devonshire  House, 
136  Bishopsgate,  E.  C. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  show  and  display  attached  to  the  celebration 
of  Easter  has  been  as  profuse  as  usual  this  year. 
In  the  celebration  of  this  annual  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  we 
confess  we  cannot  see  much  that  accords  with  our 
idea  of  worship.  The  music  and  the  flowers  are  for 
the  vanity  of  men  and  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  as 
we  see  it.  Christians,  especially  those  of  the  Pres- 
byterian order,  should  understand  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  as  a  Christian 
festival  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostolic  fathers.  Special  times  and  places  in 
which  to  worship  God  was  an  idea  quite  foreign  to  t he 
early  Christians.  The  early  Church  Fathers  urged, 
and  rightly  too,  that  the  whole  of  time  is  a  festival 
unto  Christians  because  of  the  goodness  cf  God  in 
sending  His  Son  to  earth  to  save  sinful  men.  They 
state  with  perfect  truth  that  neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  enjoined  the  keeping  of  this  or  any  other 
festival.  Every  [First-day]  should  be  a  celebration 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  setting  apart 
of  "Easter  Sunday"  is  a  purely  human,  arbitrary 
ruling  which  has  no  sanction  in  Scripture,  but  on 
the  contrary  has  its  authority  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  popes,  a  source  which  ought  not  to  commend 
the  date  set  especially  to  followers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  word  "Easter,"  like  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  is  a  survival  from  the  old  Teutonic 
mythology.  According  to  Bede  it  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the  goddess  of  spring. 
The  modern  celebration  of  Easter  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  customs  introduced  into  the  Church  just  as 
many  other  customs  have  been  established,  and  this 
is  no' reason  at  all.  Earnest  worshippers  of  God,  "in 
spirit  and  in  truth"  will  regret  to  see  the  empty 
show  that  is  creeping  into  the  Protestant  churches 
at  this  season  of  the  year. — Christian  Instructor. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS 
United  States.— The  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Canada  lately  entered  into  by  President  Taft  has 
been  supported  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  265  to  S9,  in  passing  a  bill  w  hich  seeks 
to  put  into  effect  the  formal  agreement  reached  be- 
tween President  Taft  and  members  of  the  Canadian 
Cabinet,  for  a  reduction  of  tariff  rates  on  many  arti- 
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cles  and  free  trade  in  many  others,  across  the  Cana- 
dian border.  Added  to  it  by  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers is  a  section  which  '"authorizes  and  requests" 
President  Taft  to  make  further  efforts  to  secure 
still  freer  relations  with  Canada,  in  the  form  of 
additional  reciprocal  relations. 

A  company  of  many  thousand  persons  assembled 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  New  York  City, 
on  the  23rd  inst.  to  further  international  peace,  and 
urge  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  arbitration 
treaty  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  in  an 
address  said,  "President  Taft  has  given  a  practical 
beginning  in  the  movement  for  reform.  I  see 
nothing  insuperable  in  the  project  of  such  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  Great  Britain,  with  France,  with 
Russia,  with  Germany  and  other  European  Powers. 

"I  am  confident  we  could  arrange  a  treaty  of  general 
arbitration  just  as  soon  as  our  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cability of  the  great  humanitarian  ideal  in  honor 
of  which  we  are  here  assembled." 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  this  city  an  address  was  delivered  on 
International  Arbitration,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that,  "if  we  were  to  enumerate  the  nations  which 
have  submitted  their  disagreements  to  arbitration 
we  should  not  only  include,  in  addition  to  the  United 
States,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  and  Great 
Britain,  but  almost  every  country  of  the  world. 
Statesmen  of  all  the  cabinets  of  the  world  have 
turned  to  this  method  of  arriving  at  conclusions 
which  shall  safely  guard  national  honor  and  content 
public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  a  controversy  that 
may  arise  between  their  own  nation  and  others 
without  having  recourse  to  forcible  measures,  and 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  bringing  upon  their 
country  the  fearful  destruction  and  suffering  that 
must  follow  in  the  path  of  a  modern  war.  Although 
entire  uniformity  of  action  has  not  yet  been  arrived 
at  between  all  Powers,  there  is  a  sentiment,  which 
is  constantly  growing  stronger,  that  in  all  interna- 
tional disputes  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reach 
an  amicable  adjustment  by  arbitration,  by  media- 
tion, by  intervention,  if  necessary,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  extent  of  open  hostilities.  It  has  become 
the  custom,  in  negotiating  treaties  between  sover- 
eign States  at  the  present  day,  to  insert  in  them  an 
article  providing  for  the  submission  to  arbitration 
of  such  questions  as  may  arise  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  which  cannot  be  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  through  the  ordinary  diplomatic  chan- 
nels." 

A  despatch  from  Richmond,  Va.,  of  the  19th,  says, 
"Mayor  Richardson  to-day  approved  the  Von  de 
Lehr  ordinance  providing  for  the  domiciliary  segre- 
gation of  the  negroes  of  the  city,  thus  making  it  a 
law." 

An  act  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  which  is  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
fourth  of  Seventh  Month  next  in  reference  to  the 
liability  of  employers.  It  is  stated  that  its  sweep- 
ing character  is  to  be  found  in  the  sections  which 
make  it  applicable  to  all  classes  of  employers  and 
workers  and  which  provide  that  compensation  for 
injuries  to  or  for  the  death  of  an  employe  "by  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment shall  be  made  by  his  employer  without  regard 
to  the  negligence  of  the  employe," ' '  in  all  cases  except 
when  the  injury  in  intentionally  self-inflicted  or 
when  intoxication  is  the  natural  and  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury." 

A  recent  despatch  from  Allentown,  Pa.,  says,  "By 
direction  of  State  Health  Commissioner  Dixon,  the 
butter  produced  in  the  greater  part  of  lower  Macun- 
gie,  a  rich  agricultural  township  of  Lehigh  County 
has  been  quarantined  on  account  of  scarlet  fever. 
An  epidemic  of  this  malady,  which  spread  through 
the  borough  of  Emaus  and  sundry  villages,  was 
traced  by  the  health  inspectors  to  scarlet  fever  in 
the  families  of  the  dairymen.  Bacteriological  ex- 
amination revealed  the  scarlet  fever  germs  in  the 
butter." 

It  is  announced  that  the  State  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Board  has  arranged  to  begin  a  system  of  dairy 
inspection  in  the  territory  supplying  Philadelphia 
with  milk.  The  inspections  are  to  be  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  conform  with  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Milk  Commis- 
sion, of  Philadelphia,  appointed  by  Mayor  Rey- 
burn.  Forty-three  inspectors  were  called  to  the 
Veterinary  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lately  and  the  different  phases  of  milk  in- 


spection were  discussed.  A  territory  was  assigned 
each  inspector,  and  the  actual  work  of  inspection 
will  begin  soon. 

An  arrest  has  been  made  of  persons  charged  with 
the  destruction  of  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Cal.,  on  Tenth  Month  1,  1910, 
by  which  twenty-one  persons  were  killed.  It  is 
stated  that  one  of  these  persons  has  made  a  confess- 
ion indicating  that  this  building  was  destroyed  in 
connection  with  a  plot  to  injure  buildings,  railroad 
trains  and  factories  where  conflicts  between  union 
and  non-union  labor  had  occurred. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  21st 
says  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
tonight  passed  a  resolution  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  co-operate  with  it  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  as  proposed  by  President  Taft. 

A  statement  recently  published  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  indicates  that  while  this  country 
possesses  the  greatest  aggregate  wealth  of  all  the 
nations,  our  per  capita  proportion  is  not  so  high 
as  that  of  the  English  and  French  people.  In 
France  there  is  $2,075  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  in  Great  Britain  $1,930,  in  the  United  States 
$1,390,  and  in  Germany  $990. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Paris  says  the  census 
of  this  city,  taken  last  month,  shows  a  population 
of  2,846,986,  an  increase  of  124,255  over  the 
figures  for  1906.  Paris,  therefore,  retains  the  rank 
of  third  largest  city  of  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  the  waste  of  war  in  time  of 
peace  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  six  leading  nations 
spent  last  year  $635,000,000  on  their  navies  and 
$1,021,000,000  on  their  armies.  The  nations,  in 
the  order  of  their  war-like  expenditures  were:  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  United  States,  France 
and  Japan.  All  except  France  and  Japan  spend 
over  $300,000,000  a  year  on  preparations  for  war. 

On  the  17th  isnt.  a  battle  occured  between  the 
Mexican  troops  and  the  insurgents  near  Agua 
Prieta,  near  the  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  progress  of  the  battle  bullets  from  the 
Federal  machine  guns  fell  in  Douglas,  Ariz.,  killing 
at  least  one  American  and  wounded  many  others. 
The  United-  States  troops  were  stationed  on  the 
international  fine  and  kept  the  residents  of  Douglass 
from  crossing.  It  is  stated  that  the  President  will 
adhere  to  his  line  of  conduct  in  enforcing  absolute 
non-interference  on  the  part  of  our  troops  so  long 
as  the  warfare  between  the  Mexican  regulars  and 
the  insurrectos  does  not  lead  to  a  studied  and  intended 
menace  to  life  and  property  of  Americans.  The 
State  Department  has  received  from  Ambassador 
Wilson  a  despatch  saying  that  President  Diaz,  in 
response  to  the  representations  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  direction  of  this  Government,  had 
definitely  promised  a  restrictive  policy  hereafter 
for  the  zone  of  hostilities  along  the  international 
borders.  A  despatch  of  the  18th  from  Mexico  City 
says  it  is  believed  that  no  time  will  be  lost  either 
by  the  rebels  or  the  Government  in  concluding 
arrangements  for  the  formal  declaration  of  an 
armistice,  and  that  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible 
the  work  of  drafting  terms  for  permanent  peace 
will  be  begun.  Both  sides  realize  that  the  war  is 
costing  the  country  too  much  in  money  and  lives, 
it  is  said,  and  the  fighting  at  Agua  Prieta  has  served 
to  emphasize  this  view.  President  Taft  has  lately 
stated  in  a  message  to  Governor  Sloan  of  Arizona: 
"The  situation  might  justify  me  in  ordering  our 
troops  to  cross  the  border  and  attempt  to  stop  the 
fighting  or  to  fire  on  both  combatants  from  the 
American  side,  but  if  I  take  this  step  I  must  face 
the  possibility  of  resistance  and  greater  bloodshed, 
and  also  the  danger  of  having  our  motives  miscon- 
strued and  misrepresented,  and  of  thus  inflaming 
the  Mexican  population's  indignation  against  the 
many  Americans  now  in  Mexico  and  jeopardizing 
their  lives  and  property.  The  pressure  for  general 
intervention  in  such  conditions  it  might  not  be 
practicable  to  resist.  It  is  impossible  to  forsee  or 
reckon  the  consequences  of  such  a  course,  and  we 
must  use  the  greatest  self-restraint  to  avoid  it." 
An  armistice  of  five  days  from  the  23rd  inst.  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  contending  parties 
in  Mexico.  The  truce  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  movement  of  troops  of  either  side  during  the 
next  five  days,  and  that  provisions  and  medicines 
may  be  brought  to  either  camp  from  the  American 
side  without  payment  of  duty.  It  is  understood 
that  President  Diaz  is  anxious  to'adopt  every  meas- 


ure calculated  to  conciliate  the  insurrectos  arji 
expedite  a  resumption  of  pacific  occupations  in  til 
country. 

It  is  stated  from  Lima,  Peru,  that  an  argeemei 
has  been  entered  into  between  Peru  and  Boliv  * 
which  is  to  arrange  the  basis  of  action  for  the  mix*  i 
commission  which  is  to  determine  a  definite  dl 
markation  of  the  frontiers,  in  accordance  with  l 
recent  treaty.  Any  differences  over  questions  I 
fact  that  may  arise  are  to  be  submitted  to  til 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  It  is  sajj 
that  north  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Bolivia,  is  a  tra| 
some  35,000  square  miles  in  extent,  known  as  til 
Caupolican.  Major  P.  H.  Fawcett,  R.  A.,  who  h  i 
lately  returned  to  London  after  participating  1 
the  boundary  survey  between  Peru  and  Bolivij 
informs  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that  "the 
still  remain  something  like  10,000  square  mill 
of  the  Caupolican  into  which  it  is  believed  thl 
no  white  man  has  ever  entered." 


NOTICES. 

Correction. — In  last  week's  editorial  referen 
to  visiting  Friends  noted  at  the  Yearly  Meetii 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  Silas  W.  Chappell,  fro 
North  Carolina,  should  have  been  spoken  of  as 
minister  instead  of  an  elder. 


Notice. — A  public  meeting  for  Divine  worsh 
will  be  held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Buttonwoc 
Street,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  First-day  afternooi 
the  30th  inst.,  at  3.45  o'clock.  The  holding  of  tl 
meeting  issues  from  the  concern  of  a  number 
Friends  who  for  sometime  have  been  endeavorii; 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  its  existence. 


Book  of  Meetings  (Revised  and  Enlargec 
Containing  historical  notes,  recent  statistics 
membership,  and  suggestions  of  ways  to  help  6 
meetings. 

For  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Strec 
and  Friends'  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 
Price  thirty-five  cents. 


Wanted. — A  position  as  companion,  or  care 
an  invalid,  or  housekeeping. 

Address,  E.  L., 

150  W.  Wyoming  Avenue, 
Germantown,  Pa. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Tei 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  24th,  19: 
The  School  Year,  1911-12,  begins  on  Ninth  Mod 
12th,  1911. 

Parents  wishing  to  have  children  enter  the  Schi 
at  either  of  these  terms  will  please  communicj 
at  once  with  the  Principal, 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  v 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philad 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p.  1 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  U 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ea 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wi 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvet,  Superintendent 


Died. — Near  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth  Moi| 
3rd,  1911,  Mary  J.  Barton,  widow  of  Nathan 
Barton,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age;  a  me 
ber  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frien  l 
We  believe  the  language  is  appropriate,  "Thou  h 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  tl 
ruler  over  many  things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  j 
thy  Lord." 

 ,  at  her  home,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Seco  • 

Month  10,  1911,  Ruthanna  L.  DeCou,  in  ll 
sixty-sixth  year;  widow  of  Daniel  DeCou,  and 
member  of  Chester,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends. 

 ,  at  Gainesville,  Florida,  Third  Month  16  | 

1911,  Thomas  F.  Fawcett,  in  the  seventy-foui  j 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meet!  | 
of  Friends  at  Salem,  Ohio. 
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Convinced. 

A  person  who  is  a  Friend  by  "  birth-rigHt" 
ay  not  be  convinced  that  the  distinguish- 
g  principles  of  his  own  religious  Society 
e  theoretically  the  best  and  highest  ex- 
ession  of  the  Christian  religion.  Even 
tien  so  convinced,  he  may  not  put  into 
actice  the  theory  which  he  approves. 
Convincement, "  as  used  in  the  early  his- 
ry  of  our  Society,  evidently  meant  more 
an  such  a  demonstration  of  truth  as 
tisfied  the  mind  or  reason:  it  expressed 
ther  a  moral  or  spiritual  result  than  an 
tellectual  one.    Hence,  while  human  in- 
umentality   was   employed,    the  power 
lich  convinced  was  the  Holy  Spirit.  Not 
y  was  the  mind  satisfied,  but  also  the 
art  and  conscience  were  gripped,  resulting 
action — in  a  life  conformable  to  the  Truth. 
No  Friend  thus  convinced — reason,  heart, 
nscience,  all  captured — can  fail  to  main- 
n  or  practice  those  principles  which 
tinguish  us  from  other  Christian  profess- 
In  doing  this,  he  will  not  be  exalting 
magnifying  an   ism — Quakerism, — but 
II  be  exhibiting,  in  its  purest  form  of 
aression,  Christ's  religion.    This  can  no 
)re  be  done  as  the  result  of  a  mental 
nviction  alone,  than  it  can  be  as  the 
ult  of  traditional  teaching  or  a  natural 
leritance.    Only  the  convictions  of  the 
irit,  yielded  to  and  co-operated  with 
i  produce  such  convincement  as  wil 
tke  us  true  Friends,  and  more  devoted  and 
;mplary  Christians  than  some  other  pro- 
sors. 

It  must  be  admitted,  and  is  much  to  be 
;retted,  that  many  under  the  name  of 
ends  have  not  been  convinced  of  the 
tinguishing  views  of  .our  Society.    It  is 


equally  cause  for  sorrow  that  so  many 
appear  to  be  reasonably  convinced  of  the 
theory,  who  do  not  give  evidence  of  that 
spiritual  awakening  and  transforming  which 
convincement  by  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
produce.  The  former  often  appear  to  "  have 
a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowl- 
edge;" their  worship  and  ministry  being 
largely  of  the  stated,  formal,  prescribed 
kind  of  other  denominations,  rather  than 
that  which  is  inward,  and  Spirit-led  as  to 
utterance  or  outward  expression.  Some  of 
the  latter  appear  to  approve  of  the  worship 
that  waits  in  silence  and  depends  for  vocal 
utterance  upon  a  Divine  impulse;  but  to 
be  themselves  deficient  in  that  spiritual 
life — that  exercise  and  travel  of  soul — 
which  so  characterized  the  early  members 
of  our  Society.  That  Friends  in  the  rise 
of  the  Society  were  a  spiritually  minded 
people,  and  an  active,  zealous  body  of 
Christians,  can  not  be  doubted  by  those 
familiar  with  their  history.  If  there  has 
been  a  decline  from  this  condition,  it  has 
not  been  because  their  conceptions  of 
either  worship  or  ministry  were  faulty, 
erroneous  or  impractical;  but  because  that 
which  alone  can  vitalize  worship,  in  any 
form,  has  in  measure  been  lost  by  the  body — 
the  direct,  personal  connection  with  Christ 
the  living  vine. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  hear  of  new 
meetings  calling  themselves  Friends,  in 
which  the  worship  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  others,  not  Friends,  it  is  pleas- 
ant and  encouraging  to  learn  that  a  com- 
pany of  Christian  believers  has  been  gathered 
in  West  China,  who  not  only  have  our 
name,  but  by  whom,  as  we  are  told,  many 
of  our  distinguishing  views  are  being  upheld. 
This  information  is  obtained  from  a  letter 
signed  by  Isaac  Mason,  Clerk  of  Sz-Ch'wan 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  China,  which 
accompanied  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  that  body  to  all  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends.  It  is  believed  that  many  readers 
of  The  Friend  will  be  interested  in  these 
letters,  both  the  one  that  is  personal  and 
that  from  the  Yearly  Meeting.  They  are 
therefore  given  for  their  perusal  and  are 
as  follows: 

Dear  Friend: — 

While  sending  the  enclosed  letter,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  add  that  English  Friends  began  work 
in  China  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  at  that 


time  two  in  number,  and  now  thirty,  including 
two  from  New  York  Meeting.  A  Monthly  Meeting 
was  commenced  nineteen  years  ago,  and  there  are 
now  five  such  meetings,  besides  forty  country 
meetings,  a  membership  of  260,  and  1300  other 
adherents;  also  thirty-six  schools,  with  over  1000 
scholars.  The  distinguishing  Principles  of  Friends 
are  quietly  exhibited,  and  are  having  considerable 
influence  in  the  coming  corporate  Christianity  of 
West  China.  By  means  of  tracts,  circulars  and 
lectures,  the  peace  ideal  is  kept  before  Chinese  and 
foreigners.  The  spirituality  of  worship,  the  non- 
necessity of  outward  rites,  the  freedom  of  the 
ministry  and  other  points  are  being  upheld.  For 
some  years  past  we  have  received  and  acknowledged 
letters  from  a  few  bodies  of  Friends,  but  this  present 
concern  for  a  wider  message  this  year  sprang  en- 
tirely from  the  Chinese  themselves,  though  perhaps 
they  hardly  realized  the  extent  of  it.  They  are 
as  a  body  unaware  of  the  differences  among  Friends, 
and  take  the  broad  and  scriptural  view  that  we 
are  "all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

On  their  behalf,  and  on  my  own,  I  sign  myself 
with  love, 

Thine  sincerely, 

Isaac  Mason. 

(Translation  of  enclosed  letter  from  Chinese  Friends. ) 
To  all  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends:-— 

The  Sz-Ch'wan  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in 
China  sends  a  letter  of  greeting  to  our  beloved 
Friends  and  fellow-workers  with  the  Lord,  for 
your  respectful  perusal.  Our  Society  has  been 
established  in  the  Province  of  Sz-Ch'wan  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  of  believers  in  the  Lord  there 
are  many  who  are  earnest  and  zealous.  We  regret 
that  hitherto  we  have  been  lacking  in  not  having 
communication  with  your  Meeting,  and  in  not 
enquiring  respectfully  after  your  welfare. 

We  remember  that  you  and  we — as  Friends — 
originally  spring  from  one  stock,  and  although 
we  live  in  different  countries,  yet  the  Lord  we  serve 
is  but  One;  we  ought  therefore  in  the  spirit  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  to  have  always  fellowship  and  union 
with  you.  It  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  us  who  are 
so  far  away,  that  your  Meeting  may  receive  un- 
bounded blessing  from  God. 

This  is  the  time  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  we 
are  met  at  Sui  Ning  from  our  several  centres,  and 
while  thus  assembled,  we  are  constrained  to  ex- 
pressly send  out  this  message  to  all  Friends,  and 
to  request  you  to  pray  for  us  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  increase  our  strength  to  do  the  good 
work  of  our  Lord,  for  which  we  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful. 

Peace  be  to  you  all. 

Sent  from  the  Sz-Ch'wan  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends.    Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Isaac  Mason,  Clerk. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

A  Sand  Storm  and  an  Indian  School. 

There  is  no  connection  between  these  two 
subjects  except  the  fact  that  they  were 
successive  experiences  in  our  journey  across 
the  continent.  The  Sand  Storm  was  at 
El  Paso.  We  were  sitting  at  dinner  in  the 
fine  station  restaurant  when  the  distant 
view  from  the  window  became  suddenly 
obscured.  Upon  asking  the  waiter  what  it 
meant  she  expressed  the  fear  that  it  might 
be  a  sand  storm.  Directly  the  advancing 
gusts  of  wind  racked  the  awning  frames, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the 
view  of  the  city  was  blotted  out  in  such  a 
thick  cloud  of  red  dust  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  distinguish  buildings  across  the 
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street.  This  condition  continued  for  quite 
an  hour  without  any  apparent  interruption. 
After  the  first  gusts  of  wind  the  atmosphere 
seemed  literally  charged  with  fine  red  dust. 
It  did  not  come  in  clouds.  It  was  rather  one 
unbroken  cloud  of  an  hour's  duration.  This 
was  followed  by  a  rain  storm  that  cleared 
the  air  and  at  the  expiration  of  another  hour 
left  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  pure.  Whether 
street  cars  and  pedestrians  were  able  to 
move  during  the  storm  was  not  apparent 
to  view.  We  are  inclined  to  think  every- 
thing in  the  open  sought  shelter.  Upon 
inquiry,  a  great  diversity  of  view  seemed  to 
prevail  as  to  the  frequency  and  force  of 
these  storms.  Some  said  this  that  we  saw 
was  the  severest  for  sixteen  years  and  that 
the  storms  were  really  very  infrequent. 
Others  told  us  they  were  very  common  but 
perhaps  not  as  severe  as  the  one  we  saw. 
In  any  case  the  experience  gave  us  a  new 
view  of  the  inconvenience  and  suffering  of 
desert  life.  The  inventive  genius  of  our 
party  suggested  that  with  proper  arrange- 
ments for  distributing  paste  and  card 
board  at  the  right  moment  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  during  such  a  storm  to  make 
sand  paper! 

After  the  storm  we  rode  in  the  trolley 
across  the  Rio  Grande  into  Juarez,  but  on 
account  of  the  rain  we  did  not  leave  the 
trolley  car.  There  had  been  some  bomb 
throwing  the  night  before  but  save  the  United 
States  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  bridges  we  saw 
no  sign  of  war.  A  trolley  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  Juarez  carried  us  to  Prospect  Park 
on  the  mountain  side  back  of  El  Paso.  This 
is  a  tubercular  settlement  with  a  fine  sani- 
tarium and  probably  a  thousand  new  bunga- 
lows. Some  of  these  were  quite  pretentious 
and  beautiful.  The  proprietors  of  the  sani- 
tarium who  gave  a  portion  of  our  party  a 
call  at  the  station,  told  them  that  tubercular 
patients  need  to  know  that  they  must  live 
where  they  had  been  cured.  El  Paso  made 
a  good  impression  on  us  as  a  modern  thriv- 
ing city,  with  probably  a  great  future. 

The  next  morning  we  were  at  Albuquerque 
having  traveled  in  the  night  almost  to  the 
centre  of  New  Mexico.  The  Fred  Harvey 
restaurant-hotel,  has  in  connection  with  it 
a  fine  Indian  museum.  The  collection  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  several  times  during  our 
day's  sojourn  we  tired  ourselves  out  in 
passing  from  case  to  case  and  asking  ques- 
tions of  an  affable  and  intelligent  attendant. 
After  four  of  our  party  had  taken  the  limited 
train  for  Adamana — the  Petrified  Forest 
station, — the  remaining  three  sought  a 
trolley  car  for  a  two-mile  ride  to  a  Govern- 
ment Indian  School.  At  the  trolley  termi- 
nus we  found  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
walking  across  the  desert  was  required  to 
bring  us  to  the  school  enclosure.  This  walk 
was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  It  gave 
us  a  chance  to  see  the  desert  material  out 
of  which  the  green  gardens  and  blossoming 
trees  of  the  industrial  school  must  be  made. 
The  desert  pedagogue  one  would  think 
need  never  be  discouraged  with  such  an 
object  lesson  of  the  power  of  culture  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes.  The  School  plant 
includes  something  like  a  dozen  substantial 
buildings.  We  were  soon  under  the  direction 


of  Stanley  Rainey  a  smiling  Indian  boy  of 
ten.  He  would  answer  our  questions  but 
the  Indian  tactiturnity  was  marked  in  his 
make-up.  Possibly  the  fact  that  he  was  called 
from  a  game  of  ball  to  show  us  about  made 
his  racial  characteristic  more  pronounced. 
In  the  first  room  we  found  third  grade  chil- 
dren. The  teacher  had  received  them  in 
the  course  of  a  regular  school  promotion 
that  very  day.  Although  she  had  not  yet 
learned  their  names  her  vivacious  manner 
broke  the  crust  of  their  bashfulness  and  they 
entered  as  a  class  somewhat  fully  into  the 
feeling  of  Paul  Revere's  ride.  When  asked 
by  one  of  the  visitors  how  Paul  would 
ride  now  to  make  the  best  time,  the  re- 
sponse was  not  long  to  seek — "by  an  auto- 
mobile." 

After  a  view  of  the  general  assembly 
room,  we  were  taken  into  the  kindergarten 
room.  Here  twenty  or  more  as  bright  eyed 
little  Indians  of  five  and  six,  as  one  could 
see  anywhere,  were  engaged  in  games  that 
plainly  appealed  to  their  active  physical 
bodies  but  quite  as  plainly  brought  them 
into  order  and  into  co-operation  one  with 
another.  These  little  children  are  boarding 
pupils  just  as  the  older  ones  are,  and  the 
hope  of  training  them  to  the  adoption  of  our 
ideas  of  civilization  rests  largely  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  bring  them  into  such  a 
living  environment  at  that  tender  age.  We 
had  a  minute  in  one  other  room — one  of  the 
higher  grades  where  the  head  teacher  was 
wrestling  with  the  intricacies  of  our  system 
of  Denominate  Numbers.  Apparently  he 
felt,  as  many  another  teacher  does  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  that  this  sub- 
ject in  arithmetic  represents  a  necessary 
discipline  of  torture  for  which  apologies 
are  pretty  well  worn  out. 

After  the  academic  side  of  the  school,  we 
inspected  some  of  the  shops.  Intelligent 
work  in  wood  and  iron  and  considerable 
resources  for  farming  work  convinced  us 
that  the  motor  side  of  the  Indian  re- 
ceived its  due  share  of  attention  in  the 
Albuquerque  School.  The  dormitories  we 
found  in  good  order  and  inviting  in  provision 
for  floods  of  sunshine  by  day  and  of  air  by 
night.  » 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school  was  appar- 
ently affected  by  the  hampering  influences 
of  officialism.  This  doubtless  is  easy  under 
a  National  System,  but  we  were  pleased  to 
have  the  Superintendent  confess  to  us  upon 
our  departure  that  his  effort  was  to  prevent 
this,  and  in  as  large  a  degree  as  possible,  to 
give  the  Indian  child  the  benefit  of  natural- 
ness in  method  of  training.  This  means  that 
there  shall  be  less  emphasis  put  upon  hard 
and  fast  exactions  and  more  upon  a  sym- 
pathetic study  of  each  child's  special  re- 
quirements. Such  a  declaration  from  the 
head  of  this  school,  far  away  there  in  its 
desert  isolation,  seemed  to  us  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  Indian. 

  J.  H.  B. 

Leave  to-morrow  with  God.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  leave  to-morrow  with  God? 
That  is  what  is  troubling  men— to-morrow's 
temptations,  to-morrow's  difficulties,  to- 
morrow's burdens,  to-morrow's  duties.  God 
can  bring  us  safely  through  them  all. 


The  "Laying  Down"  of  a  Meeting. 

The  recent  discontinuance  of  Langhor  i 
and  Rahway  Meetings,  by  Burlington  a  I 
Bucks  Quarter,  and  of  Greenwich,  by  Hal 
donfield  and  Salem,  can  (without  questicl 
ing  for  a  moment  the  judgment  of  tl 
superior  meetings)  hardly  be  regard! 
without  regret  by  all  who  are  truly  desirol 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  Yearly  Meetil 
as  a  strengthening  influence  for  good  amol 
the  denominations. 

The  apparent  necessity  for  such  actil 
as  the  above,  reminds  us  with  increasil 
emphasis  of  the  situation  which  is  havil 
to  be  faced  by  our  country  meetings.  The  It 
familiar  with  conditions  prevailing  in  I 
number  of  these  must  have  realized  h<j 
weak  they  are  as  to  number  of  attendej 
though  many  of  them  are  situated  in  neigl 
borhoods  where  there  exists  a  craving  to  I 
spiritually  fed,  upon  the  part  of  those  w| 
have  either  lost  the  faith  of  their  fathe  I 
or  to  whom  the  blessings  of  religion  have  r  I 
been  presented  with  reaching  effect. 

The  writer  has  by  him  a  copy  of  tl 
"Moral  Almanac"  for  the  year  1855,  I 
which,  in  addition  to  information  concernil 
the  times  of  holding  the  eight  Yearly  M&l 
ings  with  which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Me« 
ing  was  then  in  correspondence,  is  givl 
the  usual  information  regarding  its  ecl 
stituent    meetings.     Philadelphia  Yea; 
Meeting  was  then  composed  of  ten  Quarte: 
Meetings,  thirty-nine  Monthly  and  eigh 
Particular  Meetings.  Of  these  eighty,  thin 
two  have  been  discontinued,  while  t 
eight  new  meetings  have  been  set  up, 
only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  numil 
dropped.     Of  the  fifty-six  remaining, 
least  seventeen  are  so  small  that  the  < 
tinction  of  some  of  them  seems  immint 
within  the  next  decade. 

The  discontinuance  of  thirty-two  me 
ings  in  fifty-five  years,  without  a  cor 
sponding  return  in  the  establishment  of  n 
ones,  is  a  fit  subject  for  serious  reflection  u 
the  part  of  our  membership;  for  while  i 
true  that  a  number  of  our  suburban  pla 
of  worship  appear  to  be  in  a  flourish 
condition  as  regards  attendance  and  act 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  we  c 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  most  ru 
meetings,  and  urban  meetings  as  well,  h 
been  steadily  on  the  decline.  This  is 
in  part  to  two  causes,— a  diminished  bir 
rate,  and  the  exchange  of  the  occupati 
of  husbandry  for  mercantile  and  professioi 
pursuits.  Of  course,  in  this  connection  so 
would  not  refrain  to  mention  our  lack 
religious  zeal  and  power  to  affect  oth 
towards  our  distinguishing  views  as  a 
nomination. 

When  we  visit  a  small  meeting,  the  fi 
thing  to  strike  us  is  the  marked  absence 
children,  until  we  might  exclaim, — "  Bles 
indeed  is  that  meeting  within  whose  p 
cincts  is  heard  the  voice  of  a  child."  Aga 
as  we  look  upon  the  membership,  we  n< 
that  most  of  the  few  gathered  are  alrea 
beyond  the  prime  of  life,  or  too  busy  w 
the  affairs  of  this  world  to  attend  the  m 
week  meeting.  As  we  glance  at  the  faci 
benches  (if  haply  they  are  occupied), 
see  that  the  one  who  heads  the  meeting,  a 
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lis  companion,  are  well  advanced  in  years, 
ind  that  the  infirmities  of  age  are  already 
nanifest  in  step  and  mien.  First-day  and 
veek-day,  as  health  permits,  they  are  found 
Ii  their  accustomed  places,  until  some 
norning  one  seat  is  unoccupied  and  the 
vord  is  passed  around  that  so  and  so  has 
)een  called  to  his  heavenly  home.  Later 
;he  shadow  of  death  again  falls  across  the 
neeting,  and  the  gallery  is  left  vacant. 
Decline  in  membership  or  neglectfulness  of 
eligious  duty,  leads  to  the  omission  of  meet- 
ngs,  until  finally  the  house  is  closed  and 
tands  by  the  wayside  an  object  of  pathetic 
nterest  to  the  passer-by. 

In  the  country  neighborhoods  throughout 
lie  compass  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  there 
ire  upwards  of  twenty  closed  houses  or  sites, 
til  of  which  have  come  to  their  present  state 
vithin  the  memory  of  the  writer.  The 
feasant  farms  whereupon  lived  the  mem- 
»ers  of  these  congregations,  have  passed  to 
ither  hands,  or  to  descendants  who  are  not 
rriends.  Yet  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
here  survives  in  many  a  whilom  Quaker 
leighborhood  a  leavening  influence  which  is 
iherished-  by  the  present  residents.  This 
s  often  revealed  when,  at  the  time  of  hold- 
ng  an  appointed  meeting  in  some  of  these 
;losed   houses,   the   kindly  neighborhood 
oik  come  up  and  greet  us  with  the  words, — 
'My  grandfather  was  a  plain  Friend." 
1  liked  the  message  to-day."    "Why  do 
rou  not  hold  more  such  meetings  in  this 
louse?"  etc.    The  situation  then  indeed 
>ecomes  one  of  peculiar  interest,  while  the 
leart  of  the  listener  wells  up  in  longing  for 
he  presence  of  a  Fox,  a  Burrough  or  How- 
ill  to  face  it  with  that  dauntless  winning 
ourage,  which  on  the  wings  of  a  burning 
nd  inspiring  love  for  the  souls  of  men, 
iduced  these  Sons  of  the  Morning  to  un- 
ergo  so  much  outward  opposition  that  they 
light  convey  to  thousands  the  blessing 
f  the.  Gospel  message. 
It  may  be  well  for  us  to  endeavor  can- 
idly  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  whole 
tuation  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  with  re- 
ird  to  its  smaller  meetings;  and  now,  as 
e  have  just  come  from  a  session  of  that 
Ddy  which  has  been  wonderfully  blessed 
i  its  manifestation  of  an  increase  of  love 
i  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  amongst 
s  members,  may  be  the  time  to  seek  through 
ivine  illumination  and  help  some  means  by 
hich  decline  in  meetings  and  membership 
ay  be  stayed.    The  statistics  read  in  the 
early  Meeting  exhibit  a  slight  increase 
)th  in  the  number  of  members  and  in  the 
imber  of  children  the  present  year.  With 
lis  as  an  encouragement,  let  us  who  really 
ve  the  Society  and  the  principles  for  which 
stands,  look  closely  for  any  individual 
sponsibility  for  weakness  in  any  meeting, 
>th  as  to  attendance  and  spiritual  power, 
for  the  lessening  of  the  good,  wholesome 
fluence  of  true  Quakerism  in  our  communi- 

The  modern  trend  of  religious  activity 
long  us  seems  in  large  measure  to  be  upon 
es  of  work  outside  the  Society  and  its 
*anized  interests.  While  these  are  good 
far  as  the  object  in  view  is  concerned,  the 
:thod  pursued  is  often  unfriendly,  and  the 
>rker  in  the  effort  to  adapt  himself  to 


procedure  laid  down  upon  lines  which  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  genius  of  our  testimonies, 
eventually  must  become  aware  of  the  gradual 
fading  out  of  his  denominational  boundaries 
as  indicated  by  the  landmarks  of  principle 
and  practice,  which  the  world  recognizes  and 
values,  until  of  all  that  was  distinctive  and 
really  nourishing  in  real  Quakerism  there 
remains  but  an  indefinite  and  at  times  hardly 
recognizable  factor,  and  that  a  sentiment, 
perhaps,  in  regard  to  worship. 

Remember  that  the  writer  does  not  refer 
to  actual  conditions,  but  to  tendencies 
rather.  There  are  throughout  the  Society 
of  Friends  everywhere  very  many  earnest, 
prayerful  ones  who  consistently  seek  for 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  all  that 
is  best  in  the  lives  of  its  members  and  in  the 
constitution  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Our 
way  of  communing  with  the  Divine  will 
in  the  act  of  worship  is  free  and  open  to  all 
others,  but,  let  us  remember,  it  is  our  way 
and  not  theirs,  in  the  sense  that  would  lead 
to  its  preservation  as  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  They  recognize  this  and  will  not 
defer  to  us  any  respect  that  is  sincere  for 
thus  leaving  off  our  way  in  order  to  cease 
to  appear  "peculiar;"  for,  let  us  remember, 
he  that  is  afraid  of  being  deemed  peculiar 
is  not  fit  to  be  a  Christian.  God's  chosen 
people  are  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
(R.  V.,  a  people  for  God's  own  possession). 
Now  this  does  not  mean  peculiar  in  the 
sense  of  being  fantastic  or  cavilling,  but 
in  that  wiser,  deeper,  holier  sense  of  being 
as  God  would  have  us  be,  desiring  to  do  his 
will  from  the  heart  at  all  times,  and  not  upon 
set  occasions  only.  This  desire  of  itself 
translated  into  the  outward  life,  often  not 
only  leads  the  individual  but  the  whole 
body  of  believers  to  adopt  an  expressed 
settled  attitude  towards  a  subject  of  thought 
or  action  quite  different  from  that  sustained 
by  others;  the  one  are  moving  in  the  van 
of  the  progressive  development  of  the  race 
according  to  the  standard  of  Christ,  the 
others  are,  with  all  their  good  intentions, 
halting  upon  the  way. 

That  the  world  view  is  often  not  the  view 
of  Christ  is  a  sentiment  too  deeply  seated 
in  Scripture,  and  in  human  experience  as 
well,  to  admit  of  contradiction.  Surely, 
amid  all  the  activities  which  in  this  altruistic 
age  are  entered  upon  in  the  name  of  the 
Christian  religion,  for  the  sake  of  the  down- 
fallen  and  distressed,  there  yet  remains  in 
every  community  an  increasing  need  for 
the  hour  of  silent  prayer,  the  tender  admo- 
nition or  the  appeal  that  stirs  the  heart's 
depths,  and  by  its  sane  and  sheer  forceful- 
ness  impels  to  desire  for  nobler  living.  Let 
such  hours  as  these  still  be  afforded  and 
cherished  in  the  meeting-house  by  the 
country  wayside  or  amid  the  din  of  the 
city's  streets;  for  the  world  hath  heed  of 
them. 

Walter  L.  Moore. 


ETERNITY. 

Eternity  is  one  sweet,  glad  song, 

The  notes  of  which  are  we; 

And  'tis  so  ordained  by  the  Master's  hand, 

That  every  life  whether  low  or  grand, 

Makes  perfect  harmony. 

— M.  E.  Murphy. 


0  Thou  !  whose  bounty  fills  my  cup 
With  every  blessing  meet, 

1  give  Thee  thanks  for  every  drop, 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet. 

I  praise  Thee  for  the  desert  road, 

And  for  the  riverside, 
For  all  thy  goodness  hath  bestowed, 

And  all  Thy  grace  denied. 

I  thank  Thee  for  both  smile  and  frown 

And  for  the  gain  and  loss; 
I  praise  Thee  for  the  future  crown 

And  for  the  present  cross. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  wing  of  love 
Which  stirred  my  worldly  nest, 

And  for  the  stormy  cloud  which  drove 
Me,  trembling,  to  Thy  breast. 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  glad  increase, 

And  for  the  waning  joy, 
And  for  this  strange;  this  settled  peace, 

Which  nothing  can  destroy. 

Jane  Crewdson. 


[The  following,  copied  (with  the  omission 
of  one  sentence)  from  The  Evangelical  Friend, 
is  accepted  not  only  as  a  testimony  to  the 
principles  of  our  religious  Society,  but  also 
as  a  virtual  testimony  against  the  "  Pastoral 
System,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
"Friends'  Church"  of  which  he  writes. 
— Editor.] 

The  Quaker  Message. 

AARON  M.  BRAT. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  some  quar- 
ters about  the  Quaker  message,  but  like 
much  of  the  matter  that  comes  from  that 
source  it  is  like  an  explanation  that  does  not 
explain.  If  the  Friends  church  does  not 
present  a  vital  truth  that  no  other  denomi- 
nation accepts  and  defends  then  it  should 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  cease  being  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground.  I  believe  that  we  do 
stand  for  truths  that  are  vital  and  these 
truths  are  not  accepted  by  any  other  de- 
nomination. 

First.  The  Headship  of  Christ  and  the 
direct  conscious  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  while 
it  is  accepted  in  a  modified  form  by  many 
denominations,  it  is  held  in  its  completeness 
only  by  us.  Christ  is  the  head  of  every  con- 
gregation that  has  met  for  the  worship  of 
God  or  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  church.  When  thus  met  Christ  has 
the  right  to  direct  the  worship  or  business, 
choose  the  speakers,  as  well  as  the  messages, 
determine  the  length  of  the  service,  and 
direct  the  entire  service  and  work  of  the 
church. 

It  is  also  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to 
direct  all  the  life  and  affairs  of  each  member 
of  the  church,  the  business,  family  life  and 
politics. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  places  in  our 
church  the  headship  of  Christ  is  denied, 
and  the  worship  of  God  is  directed  exclu- 
sively by  the  pastor,  always  at  the  expense 
of  spiritual  life  and  power. 

As  a  church  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
fundamental,  vital  truth,  for  when  this  is 
gone  the  larger  part  of  our  usefulness  will  be 
lost. 

Second.    The  Priesthood  of  Believers. 
In  the  beginning  the  patriarch,  or  head  of 
the  family  or  tribe,  acted  as  priest,  offering 
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up  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  himself  and  his 
people. 

Under  the  Jewish  ritual  there  was  a 
change,  there  being  the  choice  of  a  certain 
family  for  priests,  the  office  being  heredi- 
tary, also  there  were  two  orders  of  priests; 
a  high  priest  and  many  common  priests. 
These  were  ordained  and  set  apart  to  per- 
form certain  well-known  functions.  When 
Christ  ascended  the  order  of  priesthood  was 
again  changed.  Christ  became  the  great 
High  Priest,  and  entered  in  once  for  all 
with  his  own  blood  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
There  was  also  a  change  of  the  common 
priesthood  as  seen  by  the  following  Scrip- 
ture: "But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a 
royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises 
of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvelous  light."  The  old  order  of 
priesthood  has  forever  passed  and  man  can 
perform  for  himself  all  the  functions  that 
hitherto  have  been  the  peculiar  functions 
of  the  priests.  The  result  is  that  the  vilest 
sinner  can  get  direct  from  God  all  the  help 
that  is  required  to  lift  him  from  the  pit  up 
to  the  highest  place  of  communion  with 
God  without  the  aid  of  human  agencies. 
Since  there  can  be  no  rite,  sacrament,  ordi- 
nance or  ceremony  without  a  priest  to  ad- 
minister it,  and  since  there  is  no  longer  a 
human  priesthood,  except  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  universal  Priesthood  of  believers, 
all  ritualism  that  has  had  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  it  ceased  at  the  cross.  That 
which  has  survived  has  been  the  cause  of 
strife  and  contention.  It  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  worldliness  in  the 
churches,  and  is  to-day  the  chief  hindrance 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  all  lands,  and 
especially  in  the  mission  fields. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches  in  western  China,  by 
which  they  agree  to  interchange  church 
letters,  and  give  and  receive  letters  to  and 
from  the  Friends  without  any  requirement 
of  water  baptism,  proves  conclusively  that 
the  contentions  of  these  churches  in  the 
home  land  does  not  rest  on  a  vital  funda- 
mental principle,  but  is  artificial  and  man- 
made. 

I  pray  that  these  two  vital  fundamental 
principles,  the  Headship  of  Christ  and  the 
Priesthood  of  Believers,  may  continue  to  be 
upheld  by  the  Friends'  church,  for  we  are 
the  only  church  in  the  world  that  accept 
them  in  their  entirety. 

"This  Poor  Widow." — A  poor,  blind 
woman  in  Paris,  it  is  said,  put  twenty- 
seven  francs  into  a  plate  at  a  missionary 
meeting. 

"You  cannot  afford  so  much,"  said  one. 

"Yes,  I  can,"  she  answered. 

On  being  pressed  to  explain,  she  said,  "  I 
am  blind,  and  I  said  to  my  fellow  straw 
workers,  'How  much  money  do  you  spend 
in  a  year  for  oil  in  your  lamps  when  it  is 
too  dark  to  work  nights?'  They  replied, 
'Twenty-seven  francs.' 

"So,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "I  found 
that  I  save  so  much  in  the  year  because  I 
am  blind  and  do  not  need  a  lamp,  and  I 
give  it  to  shed  light  to  the  dark  heathen 
lands." — Selected. 


Lloyd  Balderston. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

"  Righteousness  is  never  so  real  as  when  it  finds 
its  illustration  in  a  human  life.  Many  a  man 
knows  that  righteousness  is  immutable  and  sovereign 
because  he  remembers  what  his  father  was." — H. 
W.  Mabie. 

Lloyd  Balderston  was  the  son  of  Mark  and 
Elizabeth  (Lloyd)  Balderston,  of  Falls  Town- 
ship, Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the 
sixth  child  in  a  family  of  seven,  and  was 
born  Seventh  Month  21,  181 8. 

Both  parents  were  removed  by  death 
before  he  was  nine  years  old.  The  eldest 
brother  and  sister  also  were  taken  off  by 
the  same  fatal  fever  of  which  their  mother 
died,  in  the  summer  of  1826.  The  father's 
death  had  occurred  three  years  before.  He 
left  one  son  who  had  been  born  to  him  by 
a  previous  marriage,  and  was  now  settled 
in  a  home  of  his  own,  to  which  for  the  time 
being  the  orphan  children  were  taken, 
except  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  went 
to  live  with  a  maternal  uncle  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  Montgomery. 

That  unpleasant  crisis  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Separation  of  1827,  was  just  at 
hand,  and  that  uncle  and  his  wife  identified 
themselves  with  the  followers  of  Elias 
Hicks,  as  did  most  of  the  members  of  the 
meeting  to  which  they  belonged.  The  child 
of  nine  years  heard  much  said  against  the 
Orthodox  party,  and  being  too  young  to 
discriminate,  naturally  concluded  that  they 
were  the  offenders,  and  very  much  in  the 
wrong.  Being  several  miles  away  from  his 
other  relatives,  he  seldom  saw  any  of  them. 
The  fact  that  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
among  Orthodox  Friends,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed more  than  the  distance,  to  the  isola- 
tion of  the  lad,  such  was  the  sad  effect  of 
that  upheaval  in  the  little  world  of  Quaker- 
ism. The  guardian  of  the  children,  how- 
ever, a  brother  of  their  father,  and  a  staunch 
Orthodox  Friend,  kept  his  eye  upon  Lloyd, 
resolved  that  when  he  became  old  enough 
to  understand  it,  he  should  be  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and  instructed 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Faith. 

The  opportunity  came  when  the  boy  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  was 
visiting  at  the  house  of  his  guardian.  A 
paper  had  been  put  forth  by  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  explaining  the  causes  of 
the  Separation,  and  the  uncle  offered  a  copy 
of  this  to  his  nephew,  telling  him  it  would 
enlighten  him  on  a  very  important  subject. 
Seeing  what  it  was  about,  Lloyd  determined 
not  to  read  it,  for  greatly  as  he  valued  this 
uncle  on  many  accounts,  he  rather  desired 
to  remain  ignorant  of  his  religious  views. 
Not  that  he  considered  himself  wise  on  the 
subject.  The  most  that  he  would  have  ac- 
knowledged was  a  total  indifference,  un- 
disturbed as  yet  by  any  desire  to  know  for 
himself  which  way  was  right.  The  offer  of 
his  uncle  to  furnish  him  with  literature  on 
the  subject,  aroused  a  feeling  of  opposition, 
so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  lay  down  the 
pamphlet,  and,  as  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
he  "conveniently  forgot"  to  take  it  with 
him. 

Let  us  now  return  in  our  narrative  to 
where  we  left  him,  a  small  boy  in  a  new  home. 
He  was  a  precocious  child  and  had  made 


good  progress  in  school  before  the  dispersi 
of  the  family,  although  attending  but 
comparatively  small  part  of  each  year. 

Physically,  he  was  of  small  frame  a 
rather  delicate  constitution,  so  that  it  \* ; 
well  for  him  to  spend  the  larger  part  of 
time  in  the  free,  out-door  life  of  his  counl ' 
home.    He  early  began  to  assist  his  ok  r 
brothers  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  genera'^ 
preferring  such  employment  to  play.  T 
was  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  positi, 
in  which  we  now  find  him,  a  chore-b 
about  the  farm  house,  or  out  in  the  fields, 
occasion  required.  His  were  the  feet  to  r  1 
the  errands,  his  the  hands  to  help  his  ai  t 
with  her  duties — to  tend  the  baby,  to  chi  1 
the  butter,  or  any  of  the  numberless  thir  > 
a  boy  can  do.    When  the  out-door  wc 
was  finished  in  the  autumn,  he  was  sent 
the  district  school,  but  for  the  win 
months  alone.    The  school  was  a  poor  o 
but  the  lad  being  studious  and  attenti 
his  retentive  memory  let  nothing  escape ||f 
what  came  to  his  notice  during  those  sh 
terms.  Even  passages  that  he  simply  he; 
recited  by  others  were  so  impressed  as 
be  sometimes  recalled  in  his  old  age.  Bo<|fc 
were  his  great  delight;  but  he  had  access 
very  few,  and  this  helped  no  doubt  to  mdfc 
his  memory  so  retentive.    The  beaut  b 
of  nature  were  not  lost  upon  him.  He  low 
the  woods  and  fields  and  waters,  while 
could  scarce  have  told  the  reason  why,  a 
his  inquisitive  mind  ripened  for  studies 
the  natural  sciences,  which  later  becami 
great  delight. 

With  a  few  boys  of  the  neighborhood, 
used  to  spend  what  there  was  of  leisure 
First-days,  in  the  summer  time,  in  stroll 
about,  and  sometimes  in  fishing.  His  ur 
and  aunt  were  not  over  scrupulous  their 
selves  about  the  observance  of  the  day,  <■ 
laid  no  restraints  upon  him  in  regard  to|. 
He  has  been  known  to  speak  of  that  pi 
of  his  boyhood  as  devoid  of  spiritual  sei|i- 
bility;  and  wherever  his  comrades  led,  jfe 
was  ready  to  follow.  But  his  consciejl 
was  tender,  and  the  alertness  with  which}! 
acted  on  its  promptings,  when  once  arousji 
was  shown  on  two  occasions,  of  which! 
often  spoke  in  his  old  age  with  evident  sail 
faction  in  the  retrospect.  One  of  these  In- 
cidents was  connected  with  the  First-** 
fishing.  The  stream  was  one  where  fish  wl 
abundant.  His  companions  were  succes:! 
fisherman,  but  somehow  it  was  quite  otli 
wise  with  Lloyd.  One  day  as  he  stood,  h(f§ 
ing  his  rod  as  usual,  watching  the  others  di 
in  their  fish  and  taking  none  himself, 
thought  suddenly  came  to  him  that  it-1 1 
because  he  ought  not  to  fish  on  First-<[f 
that  he  was  so  unsuccessful.  He  promp 
wrapped  up  his  line  and  walked  way,  ; 
saking  alike  the  sport  and  those  companu 

The  other  occasion  was  when  he  was  (I 
unaccompanied,  on  a  nutting  expediti|$ 
His  uncle  had  plenty  of  nut  trees,  bull 
the  meadow  of  the  next  neighbor  were  se  ll 
that  bore  finer  "shell-barks."  Boys  wi 
accustomed  to  gather  nuts  where  t.|V 
pleased,  and  just  now  if  pleased  L.  to  |l 
his  bag  with  those  from  the  trees  of  g 
neighbor.  Starting  homeward,  he  was  a 
rested  by  the  thought  that  this  was  a  th 
"I  have  no  right  to  take  these  nuts!"  /» 
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turning  about  he  poured  them  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  went  over  to  those  of 
which  he  had  a  right  to  eat  and  to  fill  his  bag. 

An  epoch  in  his  school  life,  of  which  he 
always  retained  grateful  remembrance,  was 
one  term  of  five  months  at  an  academy  in 
the  village  of  Hatboro.  This  was  when  he 
was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  The  teacher 
there  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  an  excep- 
tionally good  instructor.  In  that  half  year, 
the  lad,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  learned  how 
to  study;"  and  after  that,  when  supplied 
with  text-books,  he  progressed,  "teacher 
or  no  teacher."  Presumably  because  that 
good  teacher  was  no  longer  in  charge,  he 
did  not  return  to  the  academy,  but  re- 
mained the  next  winter  out  of  school.  After 
that  he  attended  a  district  school,  where  a 
master  of  some  pretensions  to  learning  had 
sway,  and  took  up  the  study  of  Latin  and  the 
higher  mathematics. 

In  early  boyhood  it  became  his  habit  to 
secure  time  for  uninterrupted  study  by 
rising  before  the  family.  Stirring  up  the 
coals  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  he  would  add 
fuel  to  make  a  blaze,  which  served  for  light 
as  well  as  warmth.  It  was  one  of  his  duties 
to  prepare  the  firewood,  and  no  restriction 
was  laid  on  his  use  of  it.  "  I  made  it  a  rule," 
he  used  to  say,  "  to  rise  whenever  I  woke  up. 
If  it  proved  to  be  so  early  as  three  o'clock, 
so  much  the  better  I  thought  for  my  studies." 
On  one  occasion,  he  mastered  the  text  of  a 
whole  book  before  breakfast.  His  teacher 
had  started  him  in  the  study  of  grammar, 
with  a  class  of  beginners.  He  heard  another 
plass  go  through  an  exercise  in  parsing,  and 
thought  it  so  interesting  that  he  asked  the 
teacher  to  let  him  go  into  that  class.  The 
surprised  master  told  him  he  would  have 
to  know  the  whole  book,  before  he  could 
parse.  Nothing  daunted,  the  lad  applied 
limself  as  has  been  stated,  and  was  able  the 
hext  day  to  prove  to  the  teacher  his  ability 
to  parse,  and  was  allowed  to  enter  that  class, 
where  he  was  soon  equal  to  the  best  of  its 
members. 

We  have  now  come  again  to  the  period 
at  which  his  guardian  offered  him  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  difference  in  religious  belief 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  A  short  time  after  the  day  of  that 
visit,  when  he  purposely  "forgot"  to  take 
the  document  with  him,  he  was  searching 
in  a  closet  of  cast-away  papers,  for  some- 
thing to  read,  and  found  a  copy  of  that  same 
pamphlet.  Prejudice  was  now  overcome  by 
curiosity,  and  he  read  it,  "  But  said  he,  "  I 
read  it  to  cavil;  not  to  be  convinced."  And 
in  that  cavilling  spirit  he  continued  for  about 
two  weeks,  quite  satisfied  with  his  own 
arguments  against  what  he  had  read. 

Searching  again  for  something  to  read,  he 
found  a  second  pamphlet,  which  like  the 
other,  had  been  sent  to  the  house  only  to 
be  rejected.  This  proved  to  be  George 
Withy's  "  Farewell  Address  to  Friends  in 
America."  Having  been  here  during  the 
?reat  upheaval,  that  worthy  minister  had 
irawn  up  a  paper  with  that  title,  setting 
orth  clearly  and  forcibly  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  Christ,  as  held  by  Orthodox 
relievers.  The  reading  of  it  affected  the 
nind  of  the  youth  in  a  way  that  the  other 
iad  utterly  failed  to  do.    He  carried  it  with 


him  when  he  went  to  his  work,  and  as  the 
subject  kept  recurring  to  his  thoughts,  he 
took  it  from  his  pocket  and  allowing  his 
team  to  stand  in  the  furrow,  sat  down  on  the 
beam  of  the  plow  to  peruse  it  again.  Pres- 
ently his  attention  was  arrested  as  by  an 
audible  voice,  saying:  "This  is  the  Truth, 
the  very  Truth,  and  thy  salvation  depends 
upon  thy  acceptance  of  it."  The  experi- 
ence was  one  of  which  he  seldom  spoke,  but 
when  he  was  drawn  to  narrate  it,  it  was  with 
an  unction  that  cannot  be  imparted  to  the 
written  account.  He  used  to  describe  it  as 
comparable  to  the  conversion  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  and,  like  Saul,  "he  was  not  disobe- 
dient to  the  Heavenly  vision."  Resuming 
his  work,  he  realized  that  he  had  come  to  a 
turning  point  in  his  life.  "Created  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  his  Lord,  whatever  it  might  cost. 

The  two  or  three  families  that  had  re- 
mained true  to  our  principles  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, held  meeting  at  the  home  of  one 
of  them.  To  that  meeting,  the  next  First- 
day,  he  felt  he  must  go,  and  what  would 
his  uncle  and  aunt  say? 

As  they  were  not  accustomed  to  watch 
his  movements  closely,  they  did  not  at 
first  know  of  his  going  aside  from  them  on 
meeting  day.  But  it  was  not  long  until 
it  was  reported  to  them,  and  bravely  he 
waited  to  find  what  they  would  do.  To  his 
great  surprise,  they  said  nothing.  After  a 
time  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  go  to  the  mid- 
week meeting,  and  that  his  uncle's  consent 
was  to  be  obtained.  With  thankful  heart 
he  found  that  no  opposition  would  attend 
his  going,  even  to  the  meetings  for  discipline, 
which  were  at  such  a  distance  as  would  take 
several  hours  out  of  the  day,  especially  so 
long  as  his  going  was  on  foot.  After  a  time 
his  aunt  obtained  her  husband's  consent 
to  allow  him  the  use  of  a  horse. 

The  children  of  the  family  were  taught  to 
look  with  respect  upon  the  independent 
course  of  their  cousin,  although  they  but 
faintly  comprehended  his  motives.  One  of 
the  daughters,  in  recent  years,  told  the  writer 
that  in  her  own  family  of  growing  children 
she  had  held  him  up  as  an  example,  espec- 
ially in  that  respect — his  going  alone  to  the 
meeting  he  felt  required  to  attend. 

He  now  became  a  more  diligent  reader  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  before,  and  kept 
the  Bible  in  a  convenient  place  about  the 
barn,  to  pick  up  in  the  intervals  of  work,  or 
during  the  noon-day  hour  of  rest  from  labor. 
Desiring  to  become  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  Society  of  which  he  now  had  become 
an  interested  member,  and  learning  that 
there  was  such  a  book  as  "  Sewell's  History," 
he  made  a  journey  on  foot  to  Philadelphia, 
sixteen  miles,  on  purpose  to  obtain  a  copy. 
The  volume  that  he  purchased  and  car- 
ried home,  remains,  in  its  stout  leather 
binding,  with  his  name  and  the  date  of 
purchase  on  the  flyleaf,  a  memento  highly 
valued  by  his  children.  The  date,  as  there 
recorded,  shows  that  he  had  not  yet  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen. 

When  about  nineteen,  his  guardian  uncle 
arranged  for  him  to  leave  the  place  of  his 
apprenticeship  and  enter  Haverford  School, 
to  go  on  with  his  studies.  Of  this  opportuni- 
ty he  most  gladly  availed  himself.  There 


was  some  difficulty  as  to  the  course  of 
study  he  should  take  up,  because,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "My  previous  training  had 
not  qualified  me  to  enter  anywhere.  Judged 
by  my  mathematics  I  was  placed  too  high, 
but  by  dint  of  perseverance  I  kept  up,  and 
not  without  credit." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Inspiration  and  Intonation. 

The  meeting  for  worship  rightly  held  is 
our  Society's  most  concrete  and  powerful 
testimony  to  the  Truth  that  we  profess  and 
to  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Many  of  our 
meetings  are  held  in  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  ministry  therein  is  exercised  under  a 
feeling  of  the  Divine  requiring.  Yet  we 
know  it  to  be  true  that  lamentably  few  out- 
siders, at  the  present  day,  are  "reached" — 
to  use  the  old  but  forceful  expression.  Whv 
is  it? 

There  have  been  times  when  1  have  al- 
most had  to  apologize  to  friends  of  mine, 
who  have  come  with  me  to  meeting,  for  the 
way  that  the  ministry  there  was  exercised. 
Entirely  unused  to  our  peculiar  method 
of  delivering  a  sermon,  outsiders  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  benefit  appreciably  by 
what  is  said.  They  are  unable  to  get  beyond 
the  manner  to  the  matter.  And  haven't 
we  nearly  all  had  the  same  experience  our- 
selves? Even  when  we  are  to  the  manner 
born — of  our  own  particular  region — and 
rather  enjoy  the  measured  cadence  to  which 
we've  listened  all  our  lives,  does  not  the  new 
cadence  of  a  visiting  minister  from  some 
other  locality  materially  detract  from  our 
ability  to  appreciate  his  message? 

Non-members  may  be  drawn  to  attend 
our  meetings  through  the  reading  of  our 
books  (as  many  indeed  have  been)  or  through 
acquaintances  within  the  Society.  They 
come  hoping  that  whatever  is  spoken  in 
the  meeting  will  be  by  the  voice  of  one 
having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
But  they  find  it  impossible  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  outward  manner,  the  intona- 
tion— and  they  go  away,  unsatisfied  with 
what  has  been  to  them  but  little  more  than 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under  stress 
of  strong  spiritual  emotion  (and  an  emotion 
is  but  another  term  for  "moving"),  it  is  the 
tendency  of  almost  all  who  speak,  excepting 
those  who  have  learned  to  control  the  man- 
ner of  their  speaking,  to  relapse  into  a  sort 
of  rhythmic  intoning.  In  the  Society  of 
Friends,  because  great  numbers  of  undoubt- 
edly inspired  prophets  have  demonstrated 
this  natural  tendency  to  intonation,  there 
has  crept  in,  gradually,  the  familiar  but 
dangerous  error  of  postulating  the  converse; 
because  inspiration  has  produced  intona- 
tion, intonation  is  the  evidence  of  inspira- 
tion and  its  essential  accompaniment. 
Which,  of  course,  is  folly. 

Among  certain  of  the  older  ministers,  the 
gentle,  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice 
when  they  are  preaching  detracts  not  at 
all  from  the  value  of  their  message  and  is 
often  attractive  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  it.  When  our  beloved  Friend, 
Elizabeth  C.  Dunn  spoke,  the  delicate 
inflection  of  her  voice  seemed  often  in  meet- 
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ing  the  distilling  of  the  dew  of  Hebron. 
And  the  silver  melody  of  one  of  our  now  aged 
fathers  in  Israel  I  remember  to  have  com- 
forted and  tendered  my  spirit  when  I  was 
yet  hardly  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  words.  Yet  how  many  of  us 
gratefully  recall  the  straightforward  preach- 
ing of  Samuel  Morris — spoken  as  one  man 
might  speak  to  another  in  his  study,  clearly, 
quietly  and  directly.  His  sentences  were 
brief  and  uninvolved.  His  words  were 
weighed  and  well-chosen — "Nails  fastened 
by  the  Master  of  Assemblies." 

If  we  have  any  message  to  those  without 
our  gates,  it  must  be  uttered  understand- 
ing^. It  is  with  regret  therefore  that  I 
have  observed  that  even  among  our  younger 
ministers  there  are  some  who  have  al- 
lowed this  habit  of  intoning  to  fix  its  hold 
upon  them.  To  be  inspired  a  sermon  does 
not  have  to  be  so  intoned. 

Paul,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Chris- 
tian ministers,  counseled  that  all  service  be 
performed  "with  the  spirit  and  with  the 
understanding  also."  And  we  are  justified 
in  bringing  our  understanding  to  aid  in  the 
control  of  any  vocal  peculiarities  and  of 
any  use  of  archaic  expressions  that  may  hin- 
der a  clear  understanding  of  our  message 
by  all  who  may  hear  it.  I  must  confess 
a  personal  partiality  for  some  of  these  locu- 
tions. I  have  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  them.  1  have  breathed  in  a  certain  un- 
derstanding of  the  profound  experiences 
conveyed  by  phrases  such  as:  "A  precious 
covering,"  "wadings  of  spirit,"  "deep  bap- 
tisms," "the  leadings  of  pure  wisdom," 
"  the  burden  of  an  exercise."  Very  clear 
and  real  ideas  are  expressed  to  me  when 
reference  is  made  to  "an  interest  in  Best 
Things,"  "the  arising  of  a  concern,"  "a 
stripped  condition,"  or  "a  growth  in  the 
Truth."  I  love  our  Quaker  vocabulary. 
But  I  should  very  willingly  see  excluded 
from  our  sermons  and  writings  any  words, 
expressions,  or  any  other  mannerisms  which 
might  prevent  a  clear  understanding  of 
our  message  on  the  part  of  any  outside  or 
inside  our  membership.  Should  anyone, 
with  a  clear  feeling  of  right  authority  and  a 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  call,  feel  discour- 
aged that  he  seems  to  be  accomplishing  so 
little  when  he  would  so  willingly  bring  to 
others  the  glad  tidings,  he  might  ask  him- 
self: Is  what  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  being 
given  as  clearly,  as  intelligently  ("with 
the  understanding  also"),  and  withal  as 
obediently  as  possible? 

In  the  English  courses  at  college,  I  remem- 
ber that  the  rule  for  clearness  was  not  merely 
that  one  should  make  oneself  understood, 
but  that  one  should  preclude  all  possibility 
of  being  misunderstood.  With  regard  to 
this,  I  believe  there  is  a  live  need  for  our 
testimony  to  "plainness  of  speech."  The 
little  lad  in  the  market-place  who  complained 
to  his  companions:  "I  have  piped  to  you 
and  ye  have  not  danced,"  had  done  well, 
perhaps,  to  have  looked  to  the  manner  of 
his  piping.  And  to  transform  the  metaphor 
somewhat,  if  we  are  to  be  "instruments  in 
the  Divine  hand"  we  should  strive  to  be, 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  "in  tune  with 
the  Infinite."  Alfred  Lowry,  Jr. 

Marseille,  France,  9,  iv,  1911. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


CHOICE. 

Not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  use, 
Not  what  we  see,  but  what  we  choose; 
These  are  the  things  that  mar,  or  bless, 
The  sum  of  human  happiness. 

The  thing  near  by,  not  that  afar, 
Not  what  we  seem,  but  what  we  are; 
These  are  the  things  that  make,  or  break, 
That  give  the  heart  its  joy  or  ache. 

Not  what  seems  fair,  but  what  is  true, 
Not  what  we  dream,  but  good  we  do; 
These  are  the  things  that  shine  like  gems, 
Like  stars  in  fortune's  diadems. 

Not  as  we  take,  but  as  we  give, 
Not  as  we  pray,  but  as  we  live; 
These  are  the  things  that  make  for  peace 
Both  now  and  after  time  shall  cease. 

— The  Outlook. 


"Obey  Your  Parents." — I  shall  never 
forget  when  in  a  single  instance  on  one  oc- 
casion 1  refused  in  an  angry  mood  to  obey 
my  father.  I  was  just  at  that  age  when 
young  men  are  apt  to  be  coxcombs,  and  im- 
agine they  are  much  wiser  than  their  supe- 
riors. My  father's  reproachful  words  and 
his  accusation  of  ingratitude  smote  me  to 
the  heart.  I  was  sorry  for  the  sharply 
spoken  language  as  soon  as  I  had  uttered  it, 
and  a  feeling  of  remorse  haunted  my  con- 
science for  days.  Years  after  when  days  of 
poverty  came,  and  my  father  died  leaving 
no  estate,  I  had  a  chance  to  show  my  sorrow 
for  the  outburst  of  rebellion  which  had 
grieved  my  sire — who  ever  loved  me — 
and  I  trust  to  meet  him  again  in  the  better 
land  at  last. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson 
in  a  letter  written  in  1767,  relates  how  his 
sick  father  had  once  asked  him  to  stand  in 
the  market  stall  and  sell  books  for  him  on 
a  certain  day,  and  he  refused,  committing 
thereby  a  breach  of  filial  piety  which  for 
half  a  century  troubled  his  conscience,  until 
fifty  years  from  the  day  when  pride  kept 
him  from  proper  obedience,  he  went  into 
the  very  market  where  his  now  dead  father's 
book  stall  used  to  be,  and  there  in  penitent 
contrition  and  sorrowful  recollection  stood 
half  an  hour  with  his  head  uncovered  and 
bare,  with  crowds  gazing  at  him  in  wonder. 
Carlyle  calls  the  act  "one  of  the  saddest 
and  proudest  we  can  paint." 

The  sting  of  the  remembrance  of  unkind- 
ness  in  a  conscientious  heart  is  not  easily 
quieted.  1 1  is  better  not  to  speak  sharp,  hard 
words  to  a  parent.  The  words  at  the  head 
of  this  article  are  a  heavenly  admonition. 
See  that  thou  refusest  not  Him  who  speaks 
to  thee  from  heaven.  Unkindness  to  par- 
ents brings  bitter  sobs  and  remorse,  when 
the  dear  old  faces  disappear  from  sight 
beneath  the  coffin  lid. — D.  T.  Taylor,  in 
Common  People. 


Rules  for  Life. — John  McDonough 
the  millionaire  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  had 
engraved  upon  his  tomb  the  following  series 
of  maxims,  which  he  prescribed  as  the  rule 
for  his  guidance  through  life,  to  which  his 
success  in  business  is  mainly  attributed. 

rules  for  guidance  of  my  life,  1804. 
Remember  always  that  labor  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  our  existence.    Time  is 


gold;  throw  not  one  minute  away,  bu 

place  each  one  to  account. 

Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  be  done  by 
Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  yoi 

can  do  to-day. 
Never  bid  another  do  what  you  can  d( 

yourself. 

Never  covet  what  is  not  your  own. 

Never  think  any  matter  so  trifling  a? 
not  to  deserve  notice. 

Never  give  out  that  which  does  not  firs 
come  in. 

Never  spend  but  to  produce. 

Let  the  greatest  order  regulate  the  trans 
actions  of  your  life. 

Study,  in  your  course  of  life,  to  do  th< 
greatest  amount  of  good. 

Deprive  yourself  of  nothing  necessar 
to  your  comfort,  but  live  in  an  honorabli 
simplicity. 

Labor,  then,  to  the  last  moment  of  you 
existence. 

Pursue  strictly  the  above  rules,  and  th 
Divine  blessings  and  riches  will  flow  upoi 
you  to  your  heart's  content;  but,  first  o 
all,  remember  that  the  chief  and  great  dut; 
of  your  life  should  be  to  tend,  by  all  mean 
in  your  power,  to  the  honor  and  glory  o 
our  Divine  Creator.  Without  temperanc 
there  is  no  health;  without  virtue,  no  order 
without  religion,  no  happiness;  and  th 
aim  of  our  being  should  be  to  live  wisely 
soberly,  and  righteously. 

God's  Light. 

"And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  ther 
was  light." — Genesis  i:  3. 

I  recollect  when  a  lad  hearing  that  grea 
traveller  and  poet,  Bayard  Taylor,  say  tha 
the  most  magnificent  expression  in  a 
literature  was,  "And  God  said,  let  there  b 
light,  and  there  WAS  light!" 

Was  this  an  overdrawn  assertion? 
think  not.  Not  only  does  the  text  impl 
the  eternal  and  unlimited  authority  of  Goc 
but  it  also  declares  his  intent  and  pow( 
to  lead  the  creation  out  of  gloom  and  darl 
ness  into  light  and  joy.  And  this  is  nq 
only  applicable  to  the  material  universi 
but  also  to  the  spiritual  realm — to  the  idea 
that  profoundly  sway  national  and  person; 
life.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  a  fe 
of  the  latter. 

The  early  days  of  our  race  were  sombi 
days.    Men  fought  and  killed,  and  robbe< 
and  cheated,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
passions  were  not  unlike  the  beasts.  Bin 
God  said,  "let  there  be  light."    He  taugl  u 
men  with  his  own  light  illuminating  the  I 
minds,    that    certain    things   were  wroiji 
because  they  were  inconsistent  with  Divii  I 
purity,  and  tended  to  heap  up  the  awf'l 
aggregation  of  human  sorrow  and  tearlf 
Then  He  led  these  illuminated  minds  'I 
teach  others,  that  thereby  his  light  shou  l 
be  diffused.    He  taught  through  these  m<  r 
the  spiritual  nature  of  vital  religion.  TlH 
Bible  is  a  wonderful  history  of  the  laboj 
of  these  teachers — their  cry  went  out  1 
each  generation.    Some  people  listened,  arj 
others  mocked,  and  went  their  way.  I 

But  did  God  despair?  Not  at  all.  r 
finally  sent  One  who  proclaimed  himsr 
to  be  the  Light  of  the  world.  The  comiii 
of  Jesus  Christ  had  in  many  distinct  uttq 
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ances  been  prophesied  long  centuries  before. 

Read  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  and 
see  how  literally  the  life  of  Christ  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  written  seven  hundred  years 
previously.  And  did  not  Christ  bring  light? 
Does  history  reveal  that  our  Lord  made 
an  idle  boast?  Can  the  historian  evade  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  light,  that  it  has 
brought  human  civilization  and  happiness, 
out  of  gloom  and  distress,  to  men  and 
women,  and  nations,  who  have  sought  for  it? 
Does  not  history  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  Lord  was  all  He  claimed  to  be,  the 
light  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  God? 

Some  will  say  that  darkness  is  all  about 
us,  that  national  and  private  sins — lust, 
greed,  pride,  robbery,  and  disregard  of 
human  life — are  as  keen  as  ever.  On  the 
surface  this  seems  so,  but  only  there.  Men 
are  to-day  so  illumined  by  the  spirit  of 
God — no  other  fundamental  and  rational 
reason  can  be  assigned— that  all  these 
evils  are  more  hateful  to  humanity  than 
ever  before.  Men  in  this  year  of  191 1  are 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin.  They  are  all  about  us 
crying  for  light— more  light.  They  are 
groping  towards  the  light.  Thev  respect- 
fully listen  to,  if  they  do  not  all  care  to 
follow,  the  idealist,  who  pleads  for  better 
things.  The  old  order,  with  its  less  sensi- 
tive conscience,  dies  hard,  but  changes 
continually  take  place  that  make  for  human 
betterment  and  peace.  Principles  and  vir- 
tues are  on  the  increase.  God  has  said, 
"let  there  be  light,"  and  the  thoughtful 
Christian  sees  that  it  is  triumphantly  ad- 
vancing. Men  look  up  to  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  in  return  he  shines 
on  them  with  healing  in  his  beams. 

What  is  our  individual  attitude — do  we 
fib  anything  that  tends  to  dim  Christ's 
light  within  ourselves,  or  others?  If  so, 
let  us  reverse  our  ways.  Let  us  open  up 
the  gates  of  all  our  best  affections  to  Him. 
Let  us  permit  Divinity  to  flood  our  hearts 
with  the  sunshine  of  his  purity  and  love. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


.-"When  we  consider  how  unevenly  the 
human  hand  holds  the  balances,  we  may 
feel  but  small  concern  when  we  are  weighed 
by  our  fellow-men.  If  we  consider  how 
infinitely  precious  is  the  Divine  regard,  we 
shall  live  to  gain  it,  and  so  shall  rise  above 
all  slavish  consideration  of  the  opinions  of 
our  fellows.  What  said  the  wise  Apostle 
Paul?  But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing 
that  I  should  be  judged  of  you  or  of  man's 
judgment,  yea  I  judge  not  mine  own  self." — 
Spurgeon. 


Good  to  be  Alone. — How  good  a  thing 
't  is  to  be  alone,  is  manifested  and  shown 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  also  in  the 
New.  For  in  both  we  find  that  God  re- 
pealed his  secret  counsels  and  his  heavenly 
nysteries  to  his  dear  friends,  not  in  the 
)resenceof  a  multitude,  but  when  they  were 
w  themselves  alone.  As  often  as  they 
vould  meditate  solely  on  God,  pray  to  him 
incerely,  and  be  spiritually  elevated  toward 
leaven,  they  fled  from  the  strife  of  men,  went 
part  by  themselves,  and  God  visited  and 
Tanted  their  requests. — The  Ancient  Rule. 


I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  strength  of  arm 

To  win  my  bread, 
And  that  beyond  my  need  is  meat 

For  friend  unfed. 
I  thank  Thee  much  for  the  bread  to  live; 
I  thank  Thee  more  for  bread  to  give. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  snug-thatched  roof 

In  cold  and  storm, 
And  that  beyond  my  need  is  room 

For  friend  forlorn. 
I  thank  Thee  much  for  place  to  rest, 
But  more  for  shelter  for  my  guest. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  lavish  love 

On  me  bestowed — 
Enough  to  share  with  loveless  folk 

To  ease  their  load. 
Thy  love  to  me  I  ill  could  spare, 
Yet  dearer  is  Thy  love  I  share. 

— Robert  Davis. 


Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Fifth  Month  8th  to  13th) : 
Concord   Quarterly   Meeting,   at   Media,  Pa., 

Third-day,  Fifth  Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Coatesville,  Pa., 

Sixth-day,  Fifth  Month  12th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Correction. — Last  week's  editorial  on  Yearly 
Meeting  should  have  stated  that  $1000  was  granted 
to  the  Doukhobor  Committee,  instead  of  $1500. 


Westtown  Notes. 

School  re-opened  for  the  spring  term  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th  ult.  There  are  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  pupils  enrolled,  boys  and  girls  num- 
bering exactly  the  same.  Three  new  scholars 
entered  this  term. 

Ruby  Davis,  the  teacher  of  German,  has  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  spring  term  and  she  has  gone  to 
Germany  for  the  spring  and  summer.  Her  German 
classes  are  in  the  hands  of  Helen  D.  White.  Julia 
E.  Branson  is  assisting  in  the  Girls'  Study  Room 
and  elsewhere. 

Isaac  Sharpless  gave  an  address  to  the  pupils 
on  First-day  evening,  on  the  "Indirect  Results  of 
Doing  One's  Duty,"  which  was  helpful  and  stimulat- 
ing. 

An  unusually  interesting  and  effective  peace 
lecture  was  given  last  Sixth-day  evening  by  Lucia 
Ames  Mead  of  Boston.  Her  particular  theme  was 
"National  Dangers  and  National  Defence."  Her 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  clear,  definite,  interest- 
ing and  impressive. 

Seven  new  benches  have  just  been  placed  in 
Maple  Grove  for  the  outdoor  use  of  the  girls.  They 
are  the  gift  of  the  Class  of  '99  on  the  occasion  of 
its  "ten  year"  anniversary,  and  they  add  a  long 
desired  convenience  for  the  girls  during  the  warm 
weather. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  Message  of  Quakerism  from  a  High 
Churchman's  Point  of  View. — The  preacher  was 
Percy  Dearmer,  M.  A.,  secretary  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Primrose  Hill,  who  had  been  announced  to  speak 
on  "  Do  we  need  a  Quaker  movement?  " 

The  Quaker  movement,  he  said,  lifted  up  its  head 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  against 
the  formality  of  Puritanism  and  Anglicanism  alike. 
He  would  not  stop  to  discuss  the  circumstances  of 
its  rise,  nor  the  decline  which  began  when  persecu- 
tion stopped,  nor  yet  the  widening  out  of  Quakerism 
in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  the  Victorian  era. 
The  point  for  consideration  he  put  was  the  moving 
principle  of  the  Friends,  and  he  asked,  Do  we  need 
a  Quaker  movement  in  the  Church  to-day?  The  an- 
swer was  emphatically,  "Yes;  but  it  should  be 
within  the  Church,  a  guild." 

Friends  had  missed  great  truths,  but  so  also  had 
the  Church;  and  we  must  admit  that  God  worked 
in  different  ways,  and  even  allowed  some  to  forego 
what  others  considered  essential.  The  Church  had 
lost  the  spiritual  in  its  preoccupation  for  the  material, 
she  needed  to  realize  not  only  that  bishops  and 
sacraments  were'good,  but  also  that  they  were  the 
means  to  an  end.  and_  not_thc  end.    The  Quakers 


threw  away  a  great  deal,  but  they  seized  on  one 
essential  thing.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  enthusiasm, 
the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  spirit  of  God  in  every 
man.  They  had  the  faith  that  could  remove  mount- 
ains. The  silent  Quaker  meetings  were  a  protest 
against  the  new  sacerdotalism  of  Protestantism, 
which  meant  an  intermediary  between  man  and  his 
God.  Modern  psychology  had  more  than  justified 
their  position, — their  concentrated,  consecrated 
silence.  He  knew  of  an  advanced  high  church 
where  what  was  practically  a  Quaker  meeting  wa.- 
being  held  every  Friday  this  Lent,  Before  the 
Reformation  the  practice  of  hearing  mass  was  an 
example  of  this  silence,  and,  curiously,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  neglect  of  the  communion. 

The  preacher  pointed  out  how  strangely  dominant 
Quaker  history  had  been.  Friends  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  politics,  local  government,  from  art, 
music,  and  many  other  things;  yet  this  body  became 
the  pioneers  of  political  and  social  reform.  "They 
were  ahead  in  their  own  time,  and  they  are  still. 
They  continue  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  in  all  that 
is  best  and  most  strenuous.  They  broke  the  seals  of 
the  book  which  we  are  still  unrolling.  Surely  there 
is  no  greater  test  of  inspiration  than  that!"  They 
had  had  a  direct  inspiration  of  the  very  matters  that 
we  were  coming  to  to-day,  and  that  modern  psy- 
chology was  now  finding  out.  They  forestalled  the 
whole  feminist  movement.  They  found  the  right 
interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  instructions  about  the 
position  of  women  in  the  church.  They  adopted  a 
view  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enabled  them  now  to 
ride  easily  on  the  waters  of  modern  science,  and 
criticism.  "In  the  matter  of  oaths  they  have  already 
been  where  we  are  now.  In  their  distinctive  Peace 
message  they  were  right  again;  in  theory  at  least, 
we  are  all  Quakers  now.  These  men  have  been  at 
the  head  of  all  modern  movements,  from  anti-slavery 
to  garden  cities."  There  were  well-known  Quaker 
names  at  every  turn  of  progress.  Some  had  left 
the  Society,  it  was  true,  but  even  if  so,  they  had  in- 
herited the  exceptionally  high  intellectual  ability 
due  to  strong  and  sober  lives. 

The  Quaker  movement  had  been  called  an  atmos- 
phere. True.  But  it  was  not  the  dissipated  atmos- 
phere of  fog;  it  was  the  concentrated  atmosphere  of 
pneumatic  action.  These  meek  men  did  indeed 
inherit  the  earth.  Though  they  cared  so  little  for 
worldly  wealth,  in  spite  of  themselves  they  became 
exceedingly  rich.  The  world  would  do  business  with 
a  Quaker  grocer  because  it  kneiv  he  could  not  put 
sand  into  sugar.  "Do  we  need  a  Quaker  movement 
to-day?"  he  concluded.  "Yes!  we  do!  We  need 
men  who  instead  of  saying  'Business  is  Business,' 
shall  say  'Business  shall  be  Christian.'  Dishonesty 
is  exceedingly  prevalent,  and  in  some  vocations 
unavoidable.  We  need  people  who  are  moulded 
after  Christ  and  not  after  the  world,  who  will  have 
his  high  ideals,  and  seek  the  light  and  inspiration 
of  God,  who  will  have  in  their  eyes  the  vision  of 
the  city  of  God.  Yes!  We  need  a  new  Quaker 
movement!" 

So  gracious  a  testimony  to  the  witness  of  Friends 
should  stimulate  us  to  live  worthily  in  view  of 
traditions  and  privileges  that  are  priceless: — 
"What  thy  fathers  handed  down  of  old 
Earn  thou,  that  it  may  be  truly  thine." 

The  Friend  (London). 


"Hebrew,  Israelite  and  Jew." — Very  few 
know  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  and 
Jew.  Joseph  Silverman,  pastor  of  the  Temple 
Emanu-El,  sets  this  matter  at  rest : 

"Hebrew,  Israelite  and  Jew  are  used  inter- 
changeably to-day,  and  they  designate  the  same 
person — that  is,  a  devotee  of  the  Mosaic  faith. 
Originally  'Hebrew'  was  applied  to  Abraham  and 
his  immediate  descendants,  because  they  came 
from  the  'region  beyond,'  which  the  word  'Eber' 
— not  of  Hebron — signifies.  From  the  fact  that 
twelve  tribes  descended  from  the  twelve  sons 
of  Israel,  the  name  'Israelite'  became  more  popular 
than  'Hebrew.'  Later,  however,  when  the  ten 
tribes  were  lost  and  what  was  left  of  them,  including 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  assimilated  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  that  part  of  Palestine  inhabited 
by  Israelites  became  known  as  Judea  and  the  people 
as  'Judeans,'  of  which  'Jew'  is  a  corrupt  contraction. 
Technically  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  Jewish  people  or  the  Jewish  religion. 

"Until  a  few  years  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century  a  tendency  existed  among  the  Jews  of 
this  country  to  use  the  word  'Hebrew'  in  place  of 
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the  shorter  and  correct  one.  This  tendency  caused 
the  choice  of  such  names  as  the  'United  Hebrew 
Charities,'  the '  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,'  the  'Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society,'  etc.  This  designa- 
tion has  been  spoke  of  as  'apologetic'  by  Jewish 
writers  and  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

"The  word  'Hebrew,'  when  used  by  a  non-Jew, 
a  writer  on  that  subject  said,  '  to  designate  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  is  usually  an  evidence  of 
politeness  on  his  part.  It  implies:  "I  know  that 
you  are  a  Jew,  but  I  dislike  to  hurt  your  feelings 
by  calling  you  one — I  make  it  less  disagreeable 
and  call  you  a  Hebrew."  But  of  late  our  neighbors 
have  learned  that  this  consideration  is  uncalled  for 
and  that  we  prefer  to  be  known  as  Jews.'" — 
Christian  Advocate. 


Oh,  I  would  have  the  church  not  so  comfortable, 
not  so  comfortable.  One  morning  I  sat  in  a  beautiful 
home — I  had  been  speaking  the  night  before,  and 
when  I  went  down  into  the  wonderful  dining-room 
I  looked  unto  the  conservatory  where  there  were 
real  roses  blooming  while  there  was  snow  outside, 
and  it  was  so  beautiful  I  had  to  say  to  myself, 
"Thou  shall  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house." 
And  my  host  came  down  and  sat  in  a  great  arm- 
chair and  crossed  his  arms  and  said  to  me,  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  us?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "I 
think  it  is  wonderful. "  "We  are  pretty  comfortable 
here,"  and  he  took  up  his  paper  and  began  to  read, 
and  I  looked  out  of  the  window.  I  did  not  mean 
to  look  out. 

I  saw  there  in  the  snow  a  little  girl  with  a  red 
shawl  over  her  head  and  a  tin  pail  in  her  hand, 
walking  along  by  the  railroad  where  the  street 
crossed  and  came  to  his  mill.  I  saw  that  her  stock- 
ings were  ragged  and  then  I  heard  him  say,  "We 
are  pretty  comforatble  here;  we  are  pretty  comfort- 
able." I  did  not  want  him  to  give  to  her  father 
and  mother  his  home;  they  could  not  have  kept 
it  long  if  he  had ;  I  did  not  want  him  to  give  to  them 
his  money;  they  could  not  have  kept  it,  they  did 
not  know  how.  But  I  did  not  want  him  to  be 
comfortable  while  she  picked  up  the  coal.  That 
was  all.  I  wished  I  could  say  it  so  he  could  under- 
stand, so  he  would  know! — Margaret  Slattery 
al  World's  S.  S.  Convention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — -A  bill  reapportioning  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  among  the  States,  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Census  Committee  in  the 
present  House,  has  been  passed  by  Congress.  By 
increasing  the  number  of  members  from  391  to  433, 
this  reapportionment  avoids  reducing  the  present 
representation  of  any  State,  while  providing  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  that  of  the  States  which 
have  gained  the  most  in  population. 

In  a  recent  address  President  Taft  explained  the 
character  of  the  Treaty  lately  made  with  Canada. 
He  said:  "The  treaty  provides  for  free  trade  in  all 
agricultural  products,  and  in  rough  lumber,  down 
to  the  point  of  planing.  It  reduces  the  duties  on 
secondary  food  products  by  a  very  substantial  per- 
centage, and  it  makes  such  reductions  on  a  number 
of  manufactured  articles  that  those  engaged  in 
making  them  have  assured  us  that  the  reductions 
will  substantially  increase  the  already  large  Canadian 
demand  for  them.  We  tendered  to  the  Canadian 
commissioners  absolutely  free  trade  in  all  products 
of  either  country,  manufactured  or  natural,  but  the 
Canadian  commissioners  did  not  feel  justified  in 
going  so  far." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city  that 
within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  seventy 
dynamiting  outrages  in  connection  with  labor 
troubles  on  buildings  where  structural  iron  was  used 
and  structural  ironworkers  were  employed.  When 
non-union  men  were  employed  the  explosions  fol- 
lowed. A  large  number  of  persons  have  been  mur- 
dered or  mangled  by  these  explosions,  and  property 
estimated  at  possibly  $2,000,000  has  been  destroyed. 

A  recent  suit  against  the  Penna.  Railroad  Co.,  for 
damages  caused  by  the  smoke,  etc.,  from  its  en- 
gines has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Railroad 
Company.  Judge  McPherson  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  said:  "One  of  the  penalties  to  which  every 
person  living  in  a  large  city  must  submit  is  the 
annoyances  and  injury  from  smoke,  noises  and  dust 
occasioned  by  traffic  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  where  the  point  of  avoidable 
injury  in  such  cases  begins.  It  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  public  service  performed  by  a  rail- 


road is  of  tremendous  importance,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  granted  large  and  extensive  powers  by 
the  State.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
annoyance  and  injury  occasioned  to  some  people 
through  the  operation  of  such  a  service,  but  unless 
it  is  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
there  can  be  no  redress." 

Destructive  forest  fires  have  occurred  near  Mauch 
Chunk  in  this  State.  A  despatch  of  the  30th  ult. 
says,  "Destructive  forest  fires  such  as  have  not  been 
seen  in  many  years  in  this  section  are  raging  around 
Mauch  Chunk  and  East  Mauch  Chunk,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  places  throughout  the  county. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  fine  timber  land  that  has  been 
carefully  guarded  for  years  against  forest  fires  have 
become  prey  to  the  flames,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
of  damage  has  already  been  done  to  timber  alone." 

A  despatch  from  Bangor,  Me.,  of  the  30th  ult., 
says:  Property  valued  at  upward  of  $6,000,000 
was  destroyed,  hundreds  of  people  made  homeless 
and  almost  the  entire  business  section  of  the  city 
devastated  during  the  first  five  hours  of  a  conflagra- 
tion which  at  midnight  was  not  wholly  under  con- 
trol. Three  lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  providing  for  a 
commission  form  of  government  for  that  State,  and 
several  cities  in  New  Jersey  are  planning  to  take 
advantage  of  its  provisions. 

It  is  stated  that  more  than  30,000  employees  of 
the  entire  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  are  idle. 
In  prosperous  times  the  Pennsylvania  employs 
120,000  men  and  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  60,000. 
This  combined  force  has  been  reduced  to  150,000 
men.  The  employees  furloughed  on  the  Eastern 
lines  number  20,000  and  on  the  western  10,000. 
The  decline  in  the  Company's  business  has  not  been 
so  great  as  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1908. 

From  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to 
the  whole  country  by  fires  last  year  was  $200,000,000. 
The  per  capita  loss  by  fire  is  stated  to  have  been 
$1.45  in  this  city.  New  York's  loss  was  $2.94,  Bos- 
ton's $3.60,  Chicago  $2.18,  San  Francisco  $2.74, 
Buffalo  $3.16,  Pittsburg  $1.87,  Kansas  City  $4.55, 
New  Orleans  $1.74,  Cincinnati  $1.71. 

It  is  stated  that  "Pressed  Wood"  is  a  new  form 
of  fuel  that  is  being  introduced  in  California,  were 
coal  and  stove-wood  both  come  high.  The  pressed 
wood  is  made  by  forcing  waste  saw  dust  and  shav- 
ings from  the  sawmills,  etc.,  into  molds  under 
heavy  pressure,  so  that  a  solid  and  slow-burning 
chunk  is  produced. 

Foreign. — A  meeting  was  held  in  London  on 
the  28th  ult.  which  adopted  resolutions  pledging 
the  city  to  the  support  of  arbitration  with  this 
country.  The  Premier  Asquith  said:  "The  unique 
situation  which  we  have  met  to  recognize  and  wel- 
come has  not  been  organized  or  engineered  by  the 
apparatus  of  diplomacy.  The  seed  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cast  fell  on  the  ground 
prepared  to  receive  it.  That  which  a  few  years 
ago,  even  a  few  months  ago,  might  have  been 
regarded  as  the  dream  of  idealists  has  not  only  past 
into  the  domain  of  practical  statesmanship,  but 
has  become  the  settled  purpose  of  two  great  democra- 
cies. The  profound  significance  of  the  new  de- 
parture is  that  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  whatever  the  gravity  of  the  issue  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved;  whatever  the 
poignancy  of  the  feelings  it  arouses;  there  will 
be  a  definite  abandonment  of  war  as  a  possible 
solution,  and  the  substitution  of  argument  for 
force;  and  the  supersession  by  judicial  methods 
of  the  old  ordeal  of  battle."  He  then  moved  the 
following  resolution  which  was  adopted  with  great 
applause:  "That  this  meeting  of  citizens  of  London 
assembled  in  the  Guildhall  cordially  welcomes  the 
proposal  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  between  that  country  and  the  British 
Empire  and  pledges  its  support  to  the  principles 
of  such  a  treaty  as  serving  the  highest  interests 
of  the  two  nations  and  as  tending  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

The  House  of  Commons  has  been  debating  the 
Veto  bill  which  is  intended  to  take  from  the  House 
of  Lords  the  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of  meas- 
ures which  the  Commons  approve.  The  Veto  bill 
provides  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  shall  pass 
any  bill  three  times  in  three  successive  yearly 
sessions,  the  bill  shall  become  a  law  notwithstanding 
that  the  House  of  Lords  may  have  rejected  it. 
To  guard  against  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the 


Commons,  at  least  two  years  must  pass  after 
bill  is  introduced  in  the  Commons  before  it  cai 
be  passed  the  third  time  and  become  a  law  agains 
the  veto  of  the  Lords.  This  does  not  apply  t< 
bills  for  raising  revenue,  or  other  money  bills 
Those  the  House  of  Commons  claims  the  sole  righ 
to  pass  or  to  reject,  without  consulting  the  Lords 

A  despatch  from  Paris  of  the  27th  ult.  says  Franc 
has  notified  the  signatories  to  the  Algeciras  confer 
ence  agreement  that  prompt  and  energetic  inter 
vention  in  Morocco  by  France  had  become  necessar 
to  protect  foreigners  at  Fez,  re-establish  orde 
throughout  the  country  and  safeguard  the  sovereign 
ity  of  the  Sultan.  Great  Britain,  France  an 
Spain,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have  given  thei 
sympathetic  support  of  French  intervention. 

It  is  stated  that  the  novel  method  of  locatin 
icebergs  by  means  of  an  echo  was  reported  latel 
when  the  Danish  steamship  Kentucky  arrived  i 
port  from  Copenhagen  by  way  of  Boston.  Tb 
Kentucky  was  off  the  Grand  Banks  on  the  lit 
ult.  passing  through  a  drifting  icefield  and  envelope 
in  the  densest  vapor  when  the  vessel's  whist] 
brought  an  echo  that  a  little  later  revealed  tfc 
presence  of  a  massive  berg  more  than  a  mile  Ion 
and  several  hundred  feet  high. 

A  law  has  lately  been  promulgated  in  Portug; 
which  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  all  sects,  an 
cedes  to  the  clergy  free  of  cost  all  property  necessar 
for  the  celebration  of  public  worship. 

NOTICES. 

Caln  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  i 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  Sixth-day  the  Twelfth  inst.,  i 
10  a.  m.  Train  leaving  Broad  Street  Station  ; 
8.40  will  be  in  time  for  the  meeting.  Lunch  wi 
be  served  in  the  basement  of  the  m6eting-house. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Freedmen 
Association,  the  Principal  of  Christiansburg  Indu 
trial  Institute  appealed  for  contributions  of  part 
worn  clothing  and  shoes  which  are  very  much  appr 
ciated  at  the  School.  The  sewing  and  shoe  co 
bling  departments  will  put  them  into  good  repa 
before  they  are  sold  or  given  to  needy  recipient 
New  material  for  the  Sewing  School  is  especial 
appreciated.  All  contributions  should  be  at  Frienc 
Institute,  No.  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila.,  not  lat 
than  Fifth  Month  17th,  plainly  marked  "For  Chr: 
tiansburg  Industrial  Institute." 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion,  or  care 
an  invalid,  or  housekeeping. 

Address,  E.  L., 

150  W.  Wyoming  Avenue, 
Germantown,  Pa 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philad 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p.  ] 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fe 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ea 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  W( 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent 


Married. — At  Friend's  Meeting-house,  Moor, 
town,  N.  J.,  Fourth  Month  29th,  1911,  Dr.  Cal\ 
D.  Christ  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Elizabeth  Abbo 
of  the  former  place. 


Died— Third  Month  23rd,  1911,  at  his  hoi 
at  Springville,  Iowa,  Johh  W.  Wood,  in  the  eight 
fourth  year  of  his  age;  an  esteemed  member 
Springville  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings 
Friends. 

 ,  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  3rd  I 

Second  Month,  1911,  Mary  Lee,  wife  of  William 
Bishop,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age;  a  belov 
member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frien 
In  her  death  many  have  lost  a  kind  and  sym] 
thizing  friend,  and  it  may  be  said  of  her:  "In 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

 ,  at  Exeter,  Pa,  Fourth  Month  3rd,  19  I 

Elizabeth  E.  Lee,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  1 1 
age;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  and  Exe 
Particular  Meetings  of  Friends.  "Inasmuch 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  i| 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Bible  and  Bible  Schools. 

So  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  not  given 
the  place  of  Him  through  whose  inspiration 
they  were  written,  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  value  or  importance  being  over- 
estimated. An  acquaintance  with  these 
sacred  writings  should  form  a  part  of  the 
education  of  every  child;  and  the  more 
thorough  and  extensive  that  knowledge, 
the  better.  Its  importance  from  the  view- 
point of  literature  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  by  writers  who  have  called 
attention  to  the  numerous  Scripture  ref- 
erences in  the  works  of  the  best  authors; 
'or  a  proper  understanding  of  which,  such 
knowledge  is  indispensable.  The  moral  and 
religious  is  the  most  important  part  of 
education;  and  as  a  text  book  for  this  no 
other  can  take  the  place  of  the  Bible.  The 
substitutes  which  are  used  in  some  instances 
lave  not  been  more  successful  in  their 
results,  than  has  been  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  such  instruction  in  other  instances. 
A  growing  tendency  to  neglect,  if  not  to 
discard  the  Bible  in  public  education  appears 
evident.  Only  in  some  private  and  denom- 
inational schools  is  it  much  used.  The 
late  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decision,  ex- 
cluding the  Bible  from  use  in  the  public 
schools  in  that  state,  is  very  discouraging 
to  those  who  love  and  value  that  book, 
and  has  little  promise  for  the  morals  of 
her  prospective  citizenship. 

The  Christian  home  ought  to  be  the 
great  school  of  morals  and  religion,  and 
in  such  a  home  the  Bible  will  not  be  ne- 
glected. But  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  many  homes,  even  in  this  nominally 
Christian  land,  are  irreligious.  If  the  chil- 
dren who  are  being  brought  up  in  these  are 


to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  this 
must  be  done  through  some  other  instru- 
mentality than  the  home  or  the  public 
school.  Probably  what  are  called  "Sunday- 
Schools"  have  done  much  for  some  of  this 
class  of  children.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  children 
being  taught  in  such  schools  come  from 
professedly  Christian  homes,  and  that,  in 
many  if  not  most  cases,  the  parents  are 
delegating  to  others  a  work  which  they 
should  do  themselves,  and  for  which  they 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  much  better  qualified 
than  are  young,  inexperienced  teachers, 
who  cannot  have  the  interest  in  the  children 
which  the  parents  should  have. 

If  Bible  schools  and  classes  confined 
themselves  to  memorizing  and  reciting 
portions  of  Scripture,  or  even  to  the  study 
of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Bible, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  see  why  the  most 
concerned  Friend  should  object  to  them. 
But  schools  and  classes  imply  teachers — 
and  a  teacher  is  supposed  to  know,  if  not 
all,  at  least  much  about  the  subject  being 
studied.  Perhaps  there  are  such  schools 
in  which  no  effort  is  made  at  exposition 
of  Scripture,  but  to  the  writer  it  hardly 
seems  conceivable.  If  interpretation  of 
texts  is  attempted  from  a  merely  intellectual 
qualification,  it  would  be  no  cause  for  wonder 
if  false  and  misleading  views  were  presented, 
which,  as  they  could  not  be  refuted  by  the 
immature  mind,  would  be  accepted  by 
most  because  of  the  superior  knowledge 
of  the  teacher.  But  wisdom  in  spiritual 
truths  does  not  come  from  scholarship, 
nor  from  study,  even  of  the  Bible.  "The 
wisdom  that  is  from  above"  comes  by  direct 
Divine  revelation;  as  Christ  said  to  Peter, 
"Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
The  diverse  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
and  the  various  and  often  contradictory 
doctrines  and  practices  deduced  from  a 
study  of  the  Bible,  by  persons  of  intellect 
and  learning,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  need  of  a  Divine  Teacher.  More  de- 
pendence upon  Him,  and  less  upon  human 
teachers,  would  result  in  a  closer  agreement 
both  in  views  and  conduct. 

To  become  interested  aright  for  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  others  is  certainly  an  evidence 
of  a  measure  of  the  Master's  spirit.  That 


this  should  draw  Friends  to  make  efforts 
to  bring  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
to  those  brought  up  in  irreligious  homes, 
need  not  be  considered  strange.  Many 
adult  persons  also  are  as  ignorant  of  spirit- 
ual things  as  children.  To  get  such, 
whether  children  or  older,  to  become  in- 
terested readers  of  the  Bible  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Any 
who  are  called  by  the  Master  into  such  a 
service  should  be  encouraged  to  faithful- 
ness in  its  performance.  Neither  Friends 
nor  their  children  should  stand  in  need  of 
such  efforts  on  their  behalf.  They  should 
be  frequent  in  a  reverent  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Since  becoming  a  Friend,  the  writer  has 
attended  but  one  Bible  Class,  which  was 
in  connection  with  a  Friends'  First-day 
School.  He  was  not  disposed  to  criticize, 
but  he  came  away  with  the  conviction, 
that  the  members  of  that  class  would  have 
learned  more  concerning  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  had  they  spent  the  hour  in  the 
quiet  with"  their  Bibles,  and  with  minds 
turned  for  illumination  to  the  Spirit  which 
inspired  these  writings,  than  they  did  from 
the  interchange  of  view  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  lesson  for  that  day.  He  was  rather 
surprised  and  also  pained  at  what  seemed 
to  him  a  failure  to  perceive  or  grasp  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scripture  under 
consideration. 

In  the  present  state  of  religious  thought, 
when  criticism,  doubt  and  skepticism  are 
so  prevalent  among  Christian  professors, 
Friends  have  need  to  consider  carefully, 
before  placing  themselves  or  their  children 
under  the  instruction  of  Bible  teachers, 
whether  those  teachers  are  likely  to  promote 
or  to  destroy  their  faith  in  The  Book  and  in 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
it  teaches. 

Bible  Training  Schools,  and  similar  courses 
in  colleges,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a 
professional  ministry.  Where  this  does  not 
already  exist,  the  Society  of  Friends  may 
well  be  moved  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
or  preserved  from  it. 

For  though  I  read  the  Scriptures  that 
spake  of  Christ  and  of  God,  yet  I  knew  Him 
not  but  by  revelation,  as  He  who  hath  the 
key  did  open,  and  as  the  Father  of  life  drew 
me  to  his  son  by  his  spirit. — George  Fox. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

Laguna  and  Acoma. 

The  main  line  of  the  Santa  Pe  passes 
directly  by  the  Indian  village  of  Laguna. 
For  the  average  traveler  this  affords  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  the  Indian  at 
home.  The  daylight  trains  mostly  slow  up 
enough  to  give  more  than  a  momentary 
glance.  One  of  our  party,  fortunately  for 
us,  was  much  more  than  the  average  trav- 
eler in  her  feeling  for  the  Indian.  She  knew 
that  under  a  somewhat  forbidding  exterior, 
the  Indian  villages  presented  a  well  devel- 
oped civilization,  unlike  our  own  of  course, 
but  quite  worthy  of  respect  and  of  study 
at  close  range.  So  it  was  that  we  were 
set  down  at  the  Laguna  station  near  mid- 
night. A  telegram  from  Robert  Marmon 
had  assured  us  of  shelter  and  of  means  for 
driving  the  eighteen  miles  across  the  desert 
the  following  day  to  Acoma.  One  other 
passenger  alighted  with  us  at  the  station. 
Upon  inquiry  the  agent  told  us  our  host's 
house  was  just  opposite  the  station.  In  the 
darkness  we  soon  saw  a  small  house  with 
a  glimmer  of  light  in  the  lower  room.  The 
stranger  who  had  alighted  with  us  led  the 
way,  and  after  some  difficulty  he  found  the 
door.  Here  he  learned  that  we  three  were 
expected,  but  that  no  bed  was  possible  for 
him.  A  trans-continental  automobile  party 
of  seven  had  been  stranded,  actually  stranded 
in  the  dry  river  bottom,  near  by,  and  they 
had  occupied  all  the  space  in  the  house  not 
engaged  by  our  wire.  So  the  stranger,  who 
proved  to  be  a  good  Congregationalist  mis- 
sionary, spent  the  balance  of  the  night, 
gratefully,  on  the  floor  of  the  station  waiting- 
room.  This  recital  may  be  of  some  use  in  im- 
pressing others,  bent  on  unusual  expeditions, 
with  the  value  of  telegraphing  ahead. 

The  prospect  of  our  expedition  proved  a 
good  alarm  clock,  and  we  were  looking  out 
over  the  desert  from  Laguna  with  the  rising 
sun.  The  railroad  station  and  two  or  three 
houses  besides  the  one  in  which  we  had  been 
sheltered  composed  the  village  although  a 
fine  school-house  betokened  a  much  larger 
population.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  the 
Indian  pueblo  crowned  a  small  hill,  and  the 
peculiar  three-storied  adobe  houses  seemed 
placed  with  much  regularity  along  the 
streets.  In  its  desert  setting  it  had  a  weird 
effect  upon  us.  Robert  Marmon  had  given 
us  lodging,  but  meals  were  provided  for 
visitors  by  the  wife  of  the  foreman  of  the 
railroad  section  gang.  She  had  a  little 
four-roomed  house,  a  family  of  children  and 
duties  entirely  too  numerous  for  one  pair 
of  hands,  but  a  cheerful  spirit  made  her 
rude  provision  sweet  to  our  taste.  She  pro- 
vided us  with  lunch  for  our  mid-day  meal 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  companions 
of  the  Indian  driver  Helkiah  behind  a  sturdy 
team  of  western  horses.  "Hil,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  known,  proved  to  be  very  much 
an  Indian  in  his  tactiturnity  and  mono- 
syllabic answers  to  our  numerous  questions. 
He  spared  us  the  rebuke  reported  of  him 
by  a  previous  party.  They  exhausted  his 
patience  with  questions,  and  he  turned  on 
them  with  an  unexpected,  "You  talk  too 
much!"  Possibly  a  good  share  of  our  lead- 
er's store  of  stick  candy  may  have  softened 


his  feelings  for  us.  Anyway  we  found  him  as 
good  a  guide  as  might  have  been  expected  of 
a  real  Indian.  Our  course  was  directly 
across  the  desert  and^as  we  followed  a  river 
bottom  we  found  the  sand  much  in  motion 
so  that  between  sand  and  sun  our  faces  were 
well  burned.  The  New  Mexico  desert  as 
we  saw  it  in  this  eighteen  miles'  drive,  pre- 
sented some  variety  as  the  Texas  desert  had 
from  the  car  windows.  A  growth  of  stunted 
cedar,  some  pihon  pine  and  occasionally 
spaces  of  scrub  oak  were  varied  with  sand 
wastes  where  little  life  appeared.  Our  gen- 
eral direction  was  west  and  at  some  distance 
north  and  south  of  us  extensive  elevated  pla- 
teaus presented  steep  and  water  sculptured 
sides,  that  convinced  us  that  we  were  travel- 
ing in  a  dry  lake  bottom.  The  plateaus  were  in 
the  main  of  great  extent  but  as  we  advanced 
they  became  more  broken  and  as  we  saw 
them  across  the  desert  they  presented  forms 
like  great  sphinxes  or  Egyptian  sarcophagi 
mounted  on  pedestals.  At  the  top  many 
of  these  formations  are  flat  like  a  table, 
hence  the  Spanish  name  Mesa.  The  desert 
colors  in  our  morning  ride  were  more  than 
beautiful,  they  were  really  impressive.  The 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  touched  the  dis- 
tant plain  and  trees,  the  elevated  table-lands 
and  the  faraway  mountains  with  a  veil  of 
unreality  such  as  we  had  never  seen  before. 
On  the  homeward  drive  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum — the  reds  and  yellows  held  high 
carnival.  The  Painted  Desert  might  be 
west  and  north  of  us  in  Nevada,  but  we  felt 
it  would  be  difficult  to  rival  our  day's  record 
of  color  blending  in  variety  or  wonder  even 
there. 

At  last  Hil  could  point  ahead  of  him 
across  the  desert  and  say  "  Enchanted 
Mesa."  We  were  reminded  of  the  tradition 
that  places  the  Acoma  of  long  ago  on  this 
flat  and  inaccessible  Mesa  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain  and  seven 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  it  is 
said  the  tribe  dwelt  for  many  years  using 
a  natural  but  very  steep  stairway  to  come 
up  from  the  plain.  Finally  some  sudden 
convulsion  of  nature  broke  down  their  stair- 
way and  left  some  portion  of  the  unhappy 
population  to  perish  in  mid-air.  A  regularity 
of  arrangement  about  the  top  suggested 
the  remains  of  the  village  and  helped  our 
imaginations  in  forming  pictures  of  this 
tragic  history. 

Now  the  real  Acoma  was  in  plain  sight. 
Apparently  it  also  was  set  upon  an  inaccessi- 
ble Mesa  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
and  we  wondered  how  we  should  reach  it. 
As  we  came  round  to  the  distant  side  of  the 
elevation  a  curious  provision  of  nature  for  our 
assault  on  the  town  became  visible.  The 
desert  sand  had  been  blown  into  a  gorge  of 
the  rock  until  it  made  a  carefully  graded 
ascent  to  the  lofty  cliff  dwellings  of  the  city. 
On  the  desert  at  this  spot  there  were  two 
Indian  houses  of  the  Mexican  type  and  a 
somewhat  extensive  corral  for  cattle.  In 
one  portion  of  this  corral  we  counted  fifty 
young  goats  patiently  waiting  the  return 
of  their  mothers  from  the  day's  desert 
foraging.  Hil  took  our  horses  out,  fed  them 
and  then  shared  our  lunch  with  us.  It  was 
near  twelve  o'clock  and  two-thirty  or  three 
was  proposed  for  our  return. 


As  the  three  of  us  started  off  to  moun 
the  somewhat  steep  approach  of  soft  sane 
to  the  lofty  Indian  village  above,  an  unde 
fined  sense  of  wonder  as  though  we  wen 
entering  a  wholly  new  world  impressed  us 
The  excitement  of  it  made  a  steep  climl 
seem  trifling,  and  directly  we  were  standing 
on  the  elevated  plateau  and  surveying  th< 
regularly  planned  Indian  pueblo  of  ou 
dreams.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  th< 
village  was  deserted  but  presently  here  anc 
there  forms  appeared  as  by  magic  and  wi 
could  see  that  they  were  holding  potten 
for  sale.  We  wished  to  find  Marie  Iteyt 
for  interpreter,  so  approaching  nearer  wi 
uttered  her  name.  After  several  effort 
we  were  directed  to  her  house  by  signs 
The  English  language  had  made  little  im 
pression  upon  these  Indians  beyond  th 
ability  to  say  "ten  cents"  or  "twenty-fiv 
cents"  as  they  held  out  their  wares.  Acorn 
is  composed  of  three  parallel  streets  possibl 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  somewha 
irregular  square  near  the  centre  of  the  tow.i 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  cross  street 
right  angles.  We  went  into  the  centre  stree 
and  renewing  our  enquiries  soon  foun< 
Marie  Iteye.  She  was  standing  at  the  doo 
of  her  house  on  the  roof  of  the  second  story 
She  came  forward  to  the  ladder  that  give 
access  to  the  roof  of  the  first  story.  W 
asked  her  if  we  might  come  up,  and  we  wer 
soon  standing  with  her  at  her  door.  Althoug 
seven  years  at  Carlisle  she  was  not  unlik 
the  other  Indians  in  dress  and  appearanct 
Much  of  the  material  of  their  clothing  wa 
of  American  production.  The  skirts  of  th 
women  were  made  with  a  hobble,  which  i 
something  of  a  necessity  where  a  ladde 
must  be  constantly  climbed  and  where  win 
is  mostly  blowing  furiously.  It  was,  how 
ever,  a  surprise  to  us  to  find  such  an  origi 
for  a  prevailing  mode.  Practically  all  th 
women  we  saw  wore  an  apron-like  appendag 
suspended  upon  their  backs.  In  som 
cases  these  were  made  of  gaudy  silk  handkei 
chiefs.  Beads  and  bracelets  and  earring 
were  abundant,  and  some  of  the  older  wome 
had  their  ankles  bound  like  Swiss  guide 
with  a  white  material.  An  undoubte 
advance  upon  the  blanket  Indian  was  ot 
servable,  but  the  dress  was  distinctive  an 
Indian. 

Marie  Iteye  permitted  us  to  enter  th 
third-story  room  of  her  house.    Small  grir 
openings  gave  access  to  the  lower  storie 
and  we  were  not  encouraged  to  enter  then] 
One  or  more  Indians  ascended  with  potter)] 
and  we  soon  discovered  that  the  price  ip 
this  English-speaking  home  was  higher  tha  ! 
we  had  been  asked  by  the  Indians  wh 
first  accosted  us.    Marie  frankly  explaine 
that  it  was  because  she  spoke  English 
The  presumption  was  that  the  informatio  j 
she  was  able  to  impart  had  a  money  valu 
and  must  be  paid  for.    Upon  inquiry  wt 
learned  a  little  of  the  tragic  history  of  oul 
interpreter.  She  had  been  some  years  mai 
ried  but  her  husband's  mother  was  no 
pleased  with  her,  and  from  giving  her  dail  i 
scoldings  had  advanced  to  the  point  c 
forbidding  her  son  to  enter  Marie's  house 
Apparently  Marie  was  using  as  much  of  I 
Christian  spirit  as  she  possessed  in  bearin 
a  severe  trial  meekly,  and  in  hoping  ardentl, 
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for  the  return  of  her  husband  to  her.  By 
this  time  we  had  arranged  for  Marie  to  con- 
duct us  through  the  village.  She  took  us 
first  to  the  open  square  where  the  altar  is 
arranged  for  the  annual  religious  ceremo- 
nies. Flat  paving  stones  were  laid  with  a 
regularity  and  evenness  that  might  do 
credit  to  a  modern  city  contractor.  By  this 
time  we  were  well  surrounded  by  children — 
the  older  of  them,  girls  eight  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  usually  having  a  baby  swinging  from 
their  backs.  We  had  already  observed  the 
absence  of  man  and  were  told  that  they  had 
gone  to  Acomita  to  plant  their  corn.  The 
children  increased  in  number  asweprogressed. 
They  had  found  out  that  the  leader  of  our 
party  had  a  good  store  of  candy.  This  open 
sesame  to  the  Indian  heart  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  formerly  held  by  beads. 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town  from 
that  at  which  we  entered  Marie  showed  us 
a  set  of  natural  steps  giving  access  to  the 
plain.  It  made  our  heads  swim  to  look 
down  them  but  she  assured  us  they  were 
used  without  accident. 

Our  desire  was  to  be  taken  into  the  houses 
and  to  see  more  of  their  mode  of  life.  We 
hardly  remembered  how  we  ourselves 
should  resent  such  intrusion  of  strangers 
upon  our  home  privacy.  In  a  few  instances 
the  houses  had  been  so  far  modernized  as 
to  have  doors  from  the  first  story  rooms  to 
the  street.  At  one  such  door  a  squaw  past 
middle  life  was  awaiting  our  approach. 
Some  candy  and  other  pleasantries  were 
dispensed  and  we  were  finally  admitted  to 
the  room.  In  one  corner  some  smouldering 
embers  with  dishes  of  Acoma  pottery  about 
them  gave  us  a  hint  of  the  dinner  that  had 
recently  been  served.  A  table  and  a  chair 
or  two  made  up  the  furnishing  of  the  room. 
A  cavernous  apartment  behind  the  room 
Was  evidently  a  place  for  stores  and  for 
household  treasures  as  some  rare  baskets 
were  brought  from  its  recesses.  One  mar- 
riage basket  took  the  eye  of  our  expert  but 
the  woman  would  name  no  price  for  it. 
She  said  through  our  interpreter  that  she 
had  a  granddaughter  who  must  have  it  as 
marriage!  A  liberal  use  of  whitewash  had 
sweetened  these  subterranean  rooms  and 
while  the  critical  housekeeper  could  see 
dirt,  the  general  effect  was  of  order  and 
cleanliness.  Having  thus  broken  the  ice 
we  were  soon  guests  at  another  house.  Here 
as  once  before  we  found  a  blind  man  who 
seemed  bent  on  making  as  complete  an  ex- 
hibition of  pottery  as  possible.  Two  or 
three  covered  jars  in  this  house  had  some 
evident  connection  with  the  pottery  indus- 
try but  the  Indians  did  not  intend  that  we 
should  see  too  far  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
art. 

Marie  now  conducted  us  to  the  chapel 
enclosure  where  a  large  cross  marked  a 
burial  place.  Her  mother  she  explained  in 
plaintiff  tones  that  betokened  grief  had 
recently  been  buried  there  but  no  graves 
were  visible.  The  chapel  was  so  large  it 
might  almost  be  called  a  cathedral.  It  was 
locked  however  and  the  absent  governor 
of  Acoma  had  the  key.  We  knew  it  dated 
from  the  seventeenth  century  and  remains 
to  our  day  as  a  monument  of  the  great  hold 
the  early  Spanish  Jesuits  had  upon  this 


credulous  people.  Later  in  our  visit  Marie 
brought  us  back  to  this  enclosure  and  down 
the  rocks  behind  it  to  the  sheltered  space 
where  the  pottery  is  fired.  Our  first  request 
to  see  these  arrangements  was  not  complied 
with,  but  confidence  toward  us  seemed  to 
grow  in  our  guide  as  she  became  more  ac- 
quainted with  us.  A  second  visit  to  Marie's 
house  proved  most  timely.  Her  next  door 
neighbor  had  gone  for  water.  I  n  her  absence 
her  husband  arrived  with  burros  loaded  with 
wood.  As  he  had  released  the  great  burden 
from  the  animals  his  young  wife  appeared 
with  a  large  water  jar  on  her  head.  Her 
steady  step  and  graceful  form  lent  themselves 
most  kindly  to  the  weird  environment  and 
as  she  mounted  the  ladder  and  then  the 
steps  from  the  second  story  to  the  third 
without  touching  the  jar  with  her  hand  we 
stood  in  breathless  amazement.  She  ap- 
peared from  the  house  directly  and  pro- 
ceeded to  store  away  the  wood  her  husband 
had  brought  to  her  door.  We  should  have 
liked  to  make  the  young  man's  acquaint- 
ance but  evidently  he  was  not  at  home  to 
visitors.  Before  his  arrival  however  we  had 
been  in  the  second  story  room  of  his  wife's 
house  (an  Indian  husband  is  always  a  guest 
at  will  in  his  wife's  house)  and  had  inspected 
the  arrangements  for  grinding  corn.  The 
operation  was  suspended  upon  our  arrival, 
but  Marie  showed  us  how  it  was  done.  The 
meal  had  a  peculiarly  sweet  taste  so  that 
one  could  not  doubt  the  quality  of  Indian 
corn  bread.  As  we  passed  out  from  the  house 
and  down  the  ladder  to  the  street  we  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  dome-like  ovens 
placed  at  convenient  distances  along  the 
street  but  it  was  not  baking  day  in  Acoma. 
Marie  escorted  us  by  the  most  direct  way 
from  the  village.  As  we  turned  from  one 
of  the  streets  she  called  our  attention  to  a  lone 
figure  watching  us  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  street.  That  she  said  was  the  scolding 
mother-in-law.  Our  farewells  were  said  and 
we  were  well  on  our  way  down  the  sand-dune 
path  when  we  noticed  that  an  Indian  woman 
had  taken  a  shorter  way  and  was  preceding 
us  to  our  vehicle.  When  we  arrived,  this 
woman  had  a  store  of  pottery  to  exhibit  and 
while  some  of  it  had  decorations  we  had 
not  seen  the  workmanship  seemed  more 
rude  than  that  which  we  had  bought  of 
Marie  and  her  friends.  She  turned  from 
us  with  a  disappointed  look  when  we  de- 
clined to  buy,  and  we  realized  that  in  all 
probability  she  was  Marie's  mother-in-law. 

Our  return  ride  over  the  desert  was  a 
time  of  almost  solemn  reverie.  At  the  Grand 
Canyon  a  famous  artist-photographer  had 
a  picture  called  "The  Vanishing  Race." 
We  realized  when  we  saw  it  that  we  had 
been  under  the  spell  which  inspired  this  title. 

The  eighteen  miles  of  our  return  journey 
completed,  there  was  time  to  wander  about 
the  streets  of  Laguna.  If  it  had  the  isolation 
of  Acoma  it  would  seem  to  belong  more 
nearly  to  aboriginal  civilization.  The  fre- 
quent Santa  Fe"  trains  at  its  base  and  the 
small  white  settlement  near  by  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  it.  There  was  rest  from 
our  day's  labor  at  Robert  Marmon's  com- 
fortable home.  We  then  met  his  Indian  wife 
and  found  the  up-to-date  home  comforts 
that  she  had  prepared  for  us  had  had  their 


inspiration  in  Carlisle.  She  was  glad  to  talk 
with  any  who  knew  General  Pratt  and  to 
tell  them  that  in  her  judgment  the  Indian 
never  had  a  better  friend.  A  half  hour  in 
her  refined  and  intelligent  company  pre- 
sented an  unexpected  sequel  to  our  experi- 
ence with  the  Cliff-dwellers  in  isolated 
Acoma.  J.  H.  B. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Relation  Between  Divine  Guidance  aDd  the 
Scriptures. 

ALFRED  C.  GARRETT. 

Sometimes  it  is  stated  that  in  all  essentials 
of  doctrine  Friends'  views  are  the  same  as 
those  of  their  fellow  Christians  of  evangelical 
protestant  faith.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  answered  that  in  the  fundamental  point 
of  the  ultimate  basis  of  authority,  Friends 
differ  radically  from  other  protestants,  and 
that  this  appears  most  clearly  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  Scriptures. 

If  it  was  the  characteristic  protestant 
position,  established  soon  after  the  Reform- 
ation, and  held  at  least  popularly  till  almost 
our  own  day,  that  "The  Scriptures  are  the 
only  sufficient  and  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct,"  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
first  Friends  differed  radically  from  this 
position,  asserting  emphatically  that  this 
is  not  so, — that  the  primary  rule  of  all 
religious  life,  faith  and  conduct,  is  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual 
heart;  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  only 
a  secondary  rule. 

In  consequence  of  this  principle  the 
attitude  of  Friends  towards  the  Bible  has 
differed  somewhat  from  that  of  their  fellow 
protestants.  How  shall  we  describe  it? 
They  have  pursued  a  somewhat  precarious 
middle  path,  perhaps  we  may  say: — On  the 
one  hand  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  over- 
estimated, as  seems  to  be  done  by  many 
protestants  in  exalting  them  into  a  second 
law  by  literalism  and  dogmatism  in  their 
use;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  to  be 
underestimated,  as  critical  and  skeptical 
persons  do,  or  in  another  sense,  as  Catholics 
seem  to  do.  The  Scriptures  are  the  most 
precious  writings  in  the  world,  of  Divine 
inspiration  and  authority,  only  they  are 
not  the  primary  or  infallible  rule  of  life, 
and  must  never  usurp  the  function  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  individual  soul.  God  is 
greater  than  the  book  He  made;  the  book 
must  never  take  his  place;  for  we  are  to 
know  Him  for  Himself. 

This  would  seem  clear  enough.  Never- 
theless in  practical  application  the  relation 
between  a  sense  of  guidance  within,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  without, 
has  often  been  a  strained  relation.  The 
above  statements  have  never  solved  the 
problem  of  just  what  this  relation  should 
be.  If  the  guidance  within  is  believed  to 
be  divine,  yet  the  Scriptures  without  are 
also  of  divine  authority,  and  ;/  they  differ, 
as  does  sometimes  seem  to  happen,  what 
is  the  conclusion  to  be?  If  guidance  is 
the  "primary  rule,"  then,  one  may  urge,  it 
should  overrule  the  Scriptures  or  "secondary 
rule."  But  in  that  case  the  Scriptures, 
or  parts  of  them,  could  be  brushed  aside 
at  will, — that  is,  according  to  the  individ- 
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ual  sense  of  Truth, — and  their  divine 
authority  nullified  habitually,  and  in 
time  completely.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Scriptures  be  made  a  test  of  whether 
a  man's  guidance  is  divine, — as  is  done 
by  Barclay  and  our  present  Discipline, 
p.  14, — this  would  seem  to  make  the 
"secondary"  overrule  the  "primary  rule." 
If  that  guidance  only  can  be  admitted  as 
genuine  which  corresponds  to  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  then  Scripture  is  practically 
given  the  dominant  place,  and  in  spite 
of  all  protests  to  the  contrary  is  in  effect 
made  the  primary  rule  after  all,  by  which 
even  guidance  itself  must  be  tested.  In 
other  words,  individual  guidance  is  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  Scripture.  This 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
Quaker  thought;  and  we  believe  it  has 
never  been  solved  to  satisfaction. 

Mediating  statements  may  be  made,  to 
reduce  the  acuteness  of  the  dilemma.  The 
alternatives  may  be  analysed  and  parts 
of  the  question  shown  to  present  no  difficulty. 
But  a  serious  and  deep-seated  problem 
always  seems  to  be  in  the  background 
unsolved.  Thus,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
the  relative  importance  of  guidance  and 
Scripture  depends  on  the  degree  of  one's 
religious  experience, — to  children  and  those 
weak  in  the  faith  the  Bible  is  naturally 
of  foremost  importance  as  being  the  more 
knowable  and  obvious  guide;  while  to  the 
Christian  of  full  experience,  baptized  and 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  the  primary  fact  of 
life  is  his  communion  with  God,  and  the 
primary  rule  and  standard  is  God's  immediate 
guidance.  So  that  neither  Bible  nor  Spirit 
should  be  on  the  whole  placed  first,  but 
they  should  go  together  as  parallel  author- 
ities, the  Spirit  always  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  helping  to 
interpret  the  guidance.  Or  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Spirit  is  certainly  the  source  of 
our  spiritual  life,  and  in  that  sense  is  the 
primary  fact  of  religion;  but  that  in  the 
details  of  doctrine  and  conduct,  the  Scrip- 
tures come  to  the  front  in  importance. 
It  may  even  be  claimed  that  in  practice 
very  little  trouble  results  from  this  problem, 
and  that  it  is  merely  an  abstract  question, 
scarcely  worth  discussion  or  solution.  We 
are  by  no  means  convinced  of  this;  the 
two  great  and  disastrous  separations  in 
our  Society  seem  to  have  been  at  bottom 
caused,  or  at  least  helped,  by  this  difficulty; 
the  lines  of  cleavage  in  these  two  cases 
seem  to  be  along  the  lines  of  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  dilemma  just  stated.  So 
that  similar  difficulties  may  arise  again, 
and  some  solution  of  the  problem  may 
be  related  to  our  very  existence  as  a  people. 

To  simplify  and  clear  our  thought,  and 
secure  a  right  line  of  vision  in  this  matter, 
we  must  look  back  at  some  considerations 
of  past  history  connected  with  it. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  in  England 
was  a  great  time  for  mystical  sects,  as  also 
were  the  preceding  century  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Friends  were  one  of 
the  later  sects  who  laid  emphasis  upon 
the  mystical  or  inward  type  of  religion. 
Why  is  it  that  Friends  are  practically  the 
only  one  of  all  those  sects,  at  least  in  any 
considerable  strength  and  number,  who 


have  survived  down  to  this  Twentieth 
Century?  Was  it  not  because  George  Fox, 
while  placing  the  chief  emphasis  upon 
interior  religion,  gave  due  place  to  certain 
aspects  of  outward  religion  also?  All  the 
mystical  sects  had  believed  in  an  inner  light, 
an  immediate  guidance,  which  must  be 
followed;  but  so  long  as  this  operated 
unchecked,  and  each  man  pursued  his  own 
lights,  visionary  extravagances  of  thought 
and  action  were  usually  the  result;  no  two 
saw  alike;  there  was  not  enough  unity, 
coherence  and  co-operation  to  make  a 
body  of  people  substantial  enough  to  endure. 
Such  names  as  the  Ana-baptists  of  Munster, 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  the  Ranters, 
suggest  to  us  the  resulting  types.  This 
simply  indicates  that  individual  guidance 
is  not  infallible, — that  our  human  interpre- 
tation of  the  Inward  Light  is  subject  to 
error  if  unaided.  But  George  Fox  was  of 
a  saner  and  more  practical  vision.  He 
believed  not  only  in  the  interior  religion, 
with  illumination  and  speculation  such  as 
Jacob  Boehme's,  but  he  believed  also  in 
its  active  outward  promulgation,  and  in 
strong  practical  works  of  goodwill  to  men, — 
in  other  words,  in  "evangelism"  and  phil- 
anthropy, as  important  phases  of  his  out- 
ward religion.  He  believed  morever  not 
only  in  inward  individual  communion  but 
in  outward  social  combination;  he  believed 
men  should  unite  for  the  above  purposes: 
hence  the  Discipline,  and  organization  of 
regular  meetings, — another  phase  of  out- 
ward religion.  Above  all  he  believed  not 
only  in  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  action,  but  also  in 
the  counsel  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  normalizing  and  har- 
monizing the  guidances:  hence  he  elevated 
the  Bible  into  a  more  nearly  co-ordinate 
place  with  the  inner  light  or  sense  of  per- 
sonal guidance.  He  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciple, so  evident  and  so  sound  when  once 
stated,  that  inward  guidance  and  outward 
Scripture,  in  so  far  as  they  are  both  genuine 
and  in  so  far  as  both  are  correctly  interpreted, 
must  agree;  for  both  come  from  the  same  Spirit 
and  the  one  Lord.  This  is  the  fundamental 
thought  to  be  held  in  mind  and  never  dis- 
torted or  made  one  sided, — that  the  two 
things  are  at  bottom  one  thing,  and  for 
purposes  of  interpretation,  since  our  inter- 
pretation of  neither  can  be  infallible,  neither 
one  must  lord  it  over  the  other,  but  each 
must  take  counsel  of  the  other;  our  conclu- 
sions in  any  case  should  be  derived  from  both. 

Yet  even  with  this  plain  thought  firmly 
held  in  mind,  we  must  go  a  step  further. 
The  old  terms  "primary  rule"  and  "second- 
ary rule,"  and  the  relation  between  them, 
remain  undefined.  We  must  glance  a  stage 
further  back  into  the  history. 

What  really  is  the  Bible?  With  George 
Fox's  statement  in  mind  what  is  it  composed 
of?  It  is  the  record  of  revelations  to  men 
of  the  past.  And  what  is  our  guidance? 
It  is  the  experience  of  revelations  to  men 
at  present.  And  the  two  are  one  thing. 
So  long  as  we  believe  in  one  Lord,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  who  forever 
loves  his  children,  and  forever  sends  forth 
his  light  and  his  truth  to  lead  them,  we 
must  believe  that  these  two  are  the  same 


in  kind.  And  since  human  nature  is  alwa> 
much  the  same,  the  mode  of  the  experience 
the  reception  and  interpretation  of  th 
overtures  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  b 
much  the  same  then  as  now,  and  now  1 
then.  The  call  and  mission  of  Isaiah  i 
the  Temple,  the  guidance  of  Paul  to  Troc 
and  Macedonia,  cannot  differ  greatly  i 
kind  from  the  experience  of  God's  mos 
devoted  ones  to-day.  Revelation  and  ir 
spiration  are  continuous;  they  are  als 
always  mingled;  to-day  is  of  one  piece  wit 
three  thousand  years  ago.  So  now  whe 
a  man's  guidance  is  to  be  "tested"  by  th 
Bible,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  act?  Wha 
its  purpose?  It  should  be  an  act  performe 
simply  in  order  to  pursue  this  continuit 
safely  and  truly,  and  should  take  the  fori 
of  letting  a  revelation  of  to-day  gentl 
take  counsel  with  like  revelations  in  th 
ancient  past. 

We  do  not  in  this  for  a  moment  maintai 
that  the  Bible  is  not  a  unique  record;  ; 
certainly  cannot  be  freely  added  to,  or  sut 
tracted  from,  according  to  later  revelation 
It  may  be  possible,  but  we  profoundl 
doubt  if  the  human  race,  or  the  Churc 
of  Christ,  will  ever  or  can  ever  agree  upo 
any  book  to  add  to  the  Bible  from  late 
writers.  For  that  single  specialized  mov< 
ment  or  current  of  history,  beginning  wit 
Abraham,  concluding  with  Paul,  and  n 
fleeted  in  the  Bible,  is  at  an  end  (not  th* 
revelation  is  at  an  end);  and  the  seed  c 
the  Kingdom,  so  long  treasured  and  tende 
in  the  little  seed-plot  of  Palestine,  has  sine 
then  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  whol 
earth;  the  revelations  are  now  broader  an 
more  varied,  as  well  as  gentler  in  degre< 
though  still  the  same  in  kind.  They  ca 
never  flow  together  again  in  such  a  boo 
as  the  Bible.  So  that  the  Scriptures  mair 
tain  their  uniqueness,  both  by  their  plac 
in  history,  which  can  never  be  repeatec 
and  by  the  degree  of  their  power  whic 
was  poured  forth  by  God  to  meet  tho* 
crises  of  history.  The  Bible  therefore  rt 
mains  forever  as  a  sort  of  norm,  not  t 
dominate  faith  and  practice,  but  as 
counsellor,  to  recall  us  to  the  simple 
single  principles  of  the  origins  of  our  religioi 

We  see  then,  in  the  light  of  this  Trut 
of  the  continuity  of  revelation,  and  tlu 
Bible  and  guidance  are  in  point  of  kin 
of  one  piece,  that  our  "primary  rule 
(divine  guidance)  is  the  modern  end,  an 
our  "secondary  rule"  (or  Scriptures)  th 
ancient  beginnings,  of  the  one  divine  pre 
cess.  Is  it  not  clear  from  this  that  th 
one  should  not  be  arrayed  against  th 
other,  in  a  controversy  as.  to  which  sha 
hold  supremacy  over  the  other?  The  or. 
ject  of  holding  Scriptures  and  guidanc 
together  and  comparing  them  in  mutu* 
counsel  is  to  keep  things  steady,  to  preserv 
a  true  continuity,  a  right  course  and  stead 
development  of  truth  and  true  actior 
that  so  the  great  eternal  and  one  plan  c 
God  may  proceed  steadily,  harmoniously,  an 
triumphantly  by  means  of  all  of  us.  An 
if  the  question  be  asked,  Is  there  then  an 
"primary"  and  "secondary"  in  the  mattei 
we  may  answer:  The  Scriptures  havj 
priority  in  point  of  time,  the  advantag, 
of  age  in  counsel;  but  the  Spirit  of  Go ij 
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as  source  of  life  and  power,  holds  primacy 
in  applicability  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
own  day;  guidance  has  the  advantage  for 
action.  So  that  we  are  content  with  the 
old  terms  "primary  and  secondary  rules" 
when  thus  understood.  The  Scriptures  have 
priority;  but  guidance  has  primacy. 

We  believe  it  should  be  clear  from  all 
the  above  considerations  that  it  is  important 
for  a  Society  which  depends  upon  divine 
guidance  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
Scriptures.  Our  whole  polity  and  methods 
depend  to  an  unusual  degree  upon  the  in- 
ward guidance;  without  a  true  and  strong 
experience  of  it,  such  simplicity  and  lack 
Df  close  organization  as  ours  would  soon 
disintegrate  and  become  nothing.  But  in 
such  a  situation,  how  needful  also  that  we 
should  interpret  our  guidance  soundly  and 
safely, — that  is  in  a  way  that  moves  in 
line  with  past  leadings,  discovering  and 
fulfilling  step  by  step  the  whole  harmonious 
plan  designed  for  us.  How  important  that 
from  childhood  our  people  should  be  familiar 
with  the  ancient  unfoldings  of  that  plan, 
and  have  it  wrought  into  their  very  fibre 
in  early  years,  not  as  dominating,  but  as 
gently  influencing  and  counselling  their 
own  sense  of  duty.  And  in  so  doing  they 
should  use  all  the  best  means  of  better 
comprehension  of  the  ancient  message  which 
modern  times  offer,  to  avoid  mistaken 
concepts  and  meet  the  increasing  stress 
of  our  own  days.  "Continue  thou  in 
the  things  which  thou  has  learned  and 
been  assured  of,  knowing  .  .  .  that  from 
a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"The  Great  Mystery." 

One  evening  during  the  Yearly  Meeting 
week  just  passed  we  heard  from  a  Sioux 
Indian  about  "The  Great  Mystery,"  and 
low  the  Indians  worshiped  before  they 
lecame  civilized  (?)  and  learned  to  drink, 
;amble  and  swear! 

Dr.  Eastman  interested  us  by  telling 
is  that  the  Indian  was  a  "natural  born 
:riend." 

All  the  intricacies  of  our  business  and 
ocial  life  are  incomprehensible  to  him, 
he  Indian  cannot  compete  in  the  civilized 
/orld  because  he  is  not  "close  enough." 
ire  there  not  many  things  to  learn  from  this? 
He  must  share  whatever  he  has,  but  is 
ot  the  prevailing  feeling  among  white 
eople  that  when  we  are  well  housed,  and 
lothed  and  fed,  then  we  will  give  to  those 
lore  needy.    Are  our  gifts  really  sacrifices? 
)r.  Eastman  told  us  that  if  the  Indian  felt 
lere  was  some  one  who  needed  food  more 
lan  he  did,  he  would  go  without  himself, 
i  order  to  give  to  the  more  needy  one. 
The  aborigine  might  not  be  able  to  tell 
ow  he  worshiped,  but  he  believed  that 
/erything  had  a  soul,  and  he  reverenced 
ie  works  of  the  Great  Mystery.  Before 
giant  tree  he  would  stand  with  folded 
ms,  and  looking  up  at  it  stand  in  silence, 
'hat  is  the  necessity  of  speech?    It  is 
erely  the  communication  of  man  with 
an,  whereas  we  may  commune  with  the 


Great  Mystery  without  words.  Simply 
to  get  away  from  the  noise  of  the  city,  and 
see  everywhere  the  evidences  of  God's 
marvelous  creation,  produces  in  the  thinking 
man  a  worship  which  he  may  not  commu- 
nicate. We  have  inexpressible  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  are  never  formed  into  words. 

Dr.  Eastman  had  been  taught  to  hold 
the  name  of  the  Great  Mystery  in  the  ut- 
most reverence,  and  could  not  understand 
what  it  meant,  when  he  heard  the  white 
man  using  the  name  of  bis  God  in  contempt, 
using  it  in  his  common  conversation  on 
the  street. 

After  such  a  talk  as  this  could  we  not 
be  still,  and  show  to  that  Indian  the  majesty 
of  calmness?  For  what  natural  trait  has 
the  Indian  if  it  is  not  calmness.  Why 
copy  the  world  with  clapping  of  hands? 
Would  not  a  perfect  silence  have  been  more 
appreciated  by  one  who  calls  himself  a 
natural  born  Friend? 

Is  it  not  entirely  out  of  place  to  introduce 
clapping  into  our  meetings  at  Twelfth 
Street?  Clapping  after  a  basket  ball  game 
gives  vent  to  one's  physical  feelings,  but, 
after  the  meetings  held  at  Twelfth  Street,  if 
we  ask  ourselves  individually  would  not 
the  answer  be,  "  I  prefer  not  to  see  it  done." 
Keep  to  old  customs,  when  they  are  good. 
To  me  the  silence  at  the  close  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  was  exceedingly  impressive,  and 
each  could  thank  God  for  the  good  received 
during  the  week,  or  pray  that  it  might  be 
a  blessing  to  us  during  the  year  to  come. 

S.  B.  L. 


Sometimes  in  life  we  wonder  why 
The  heart  must  ache,  the  hps  must  sigh; 
Why  disappointments  cross  our  way, 
To  thwart  the  hopes  we  hold  to-day. 
Ah,  soul,  the  Father  hath  his  plan, 
Beneath  the  ways  we  cannot  scan, 
And  ever  shall  his  purpose  be 
Worked  out  for  good  to  you  and  me 
If  we  will  wait. 

To  know  that  through  the  strain  and  stress 
Of  human  hearts,  when  burdens  press; 
To  know  that  when  our  life  holds  care 
The  Son  of  God,  the  Christ  is  there — 
Will  give  us  faith  for  paths  of  night, 
Will  change  the  darkness  into  light, 
Along  the  way. 

— Selected. 


God's  Unfailing  Love. — To  the  Christ- 
ian every  day  should  be  one  of  thanksgiving. 
Few  indeed  are  the  days  when  one  may 
not  put  his  finger  upon  some  blessing, 
some  cause  for  thankfulness.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  trouble  and  anxiety  there  is  some 
rift  of  light  which  separates  the  dark  cloud 
and  gives  cheer  and  hope  to  the  heart.  If 
we  are  sincere  Christians  we  cannot  doubt 
God's  love  for  us,  and  that  whatever  befalls 
us  is  permitted  by  Him  for  some  wise 
purpose.  We  may  be  tempted  when  the 
shadows  fall  heavily  to  wonder  if  God  cares, 
but  if  we  trust  Him  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  we  shall  feel  true  gratitude  for 
the  frowning  providence  which  seemed  to 
surround  us.  We  cannot  always  under- 
stand God's  mysteries.  King  David  did 
not;  he  was  often  cast  down  and  disquieted, 
but  peace  came  to  his  soul,  and  he  was  led 
to  praise  God  even  for  his  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions.—Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 


Lloyd  Balderston. 

(Continued  from  page  340.) 

His  self-reliant,  studious  habits,  together 
with  the  keenness  of  his  intellect,  won 
him  the  respect  of  his  fellow  students. 
He  strictly  adhered  to  the  speech  and  the 
garb  of  a  plain  Friend,  and  the  latter  was 
lacking  in  those  touches  of  refinement  that 
the  city  tailor  gave  to  the  clothing  of  the 
other  boys.  His  nature  was  keenly  sensi- 
tive, and  he  sometimes  felt  his  peculiarity 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  stand  he 
was  impelled  to  take  when  fellow  students 
proposed  some  boyish  pranks  that  his 
conscience  disapproved.  Very  comforting, 
then,  was  the  remark  addressed  to  him 
one  day  by  a  younger  boy:*  "Lloyd,  there 
is  not  a  boy  that  will  carry  away  from  this 
school  more  of  respect  than  thyself." 

The  following  extracts  from  essays  written 
while  at  Haverford  show  the  bent  of  the 
young  man's  mind: 

"Our  talents  were  given  us  for  the  pro- 
motion of  good  in  the  world.  This  time 
and  this  opportunity  have  been  lent  us 
for  their  cultivation,  and  if  we  neglect 
rightly  to  improve  and  apply  them,  we 
not  only  dishonor  ourselves,  but  rob  our 
fellow  mortals  of  their  due." 

"Although  pride  (properly  so  called) 
is  condemned  by  the  principles  of  our  holy 
religion,  we  may  suppose  that  a  degree 
of  rejoicing  at  the  good  offices  we  are 
performing,  when  kept  in  subordination 
to  the  Power  by  whose  supervision  they 
are  achieved,  is  not  only  tolerated  but 
sanctioned  by  Him  who  wills  the  happiness 
of  His  creatures." 

From  a  versified  "Address  to  Conscience," 
the  following  is  taken: 

"Thou  dost,  in  modest  mood,  a  guardian,  lead 
Thy  faithful  wards,  safe,  thro'  a  flowery  mead 
In  such  a  peaceful,  even,  straight  career 
As  that  the  moral  walls  of  state,  afar, 
Are  never  scaled;  their  strength  is  never  tried; 
For  these,  within  thy  happier  power,  abide! 
Would  all  mankind  within  thine  influence  move, 
Then  would  they  dwell  in  harmony  and  love." 

In  the  course  of  his  second  year  at  Haver- 
ford, he  was  told  by  some  of  the  faculty, 
that  application  had  been  made  to  them 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  a  young 
man  to  teach  mathematics  in  that  school, 
and  they  thought  him  a  suitable  person 
for  the  position.  He  accordingly  left  at 
mid-year,  and  went  thither,  to  find  that 
in  addition  to  what  had  been  named,  he 
must  teach  Latin,  and  also  act  the  part 
of  Principal.  Here,  again,  his  "previous 
training"  was  at  fault;  and  after  a  short 
term,  in  which  he  made  some  fast  friends 
among  the  pupils  that  he  felt  unprepared 
to  teach,  he  left  Mount  Pleasant  and  spent 
the  summer  in  a  tour  of  "The  West.'' 
This  term  then  applied  to  everything  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies  and  when  it  included 
the  banks  of  "the  Mississippi,  it  was  "  The 
Great  West." 

About  the  time  that  he  entered  Haverford 
School,  a  brother,  five  years  older,  went  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  prairie  lands  of  I  llinois. 
He  had  taken  up  some  land,  but  began 
life  in   the  new  country  by  working  at 
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the  carpenter  trade,  and  lost  his  life  by 
falling  from  a  building.  To  look  after  his 
brother's  property  was  one  incentive  to 
the  trip,  but  he  also  desired  to  see  if  The 
Great  West  held  a  future  for  himself  in 
its  embrace.  He  went  by  steamboat  down 
the  Ohio,  tarrying  a  short  time  among 
Friends  in  Cincinnati. 

While  there  he  enjoyed  some  rambles 
on  both  sides  the  river,  interested  most 
of  all  in  the  plant  life  of  the  country;  and, 
as  he  continued  his  voyage,  he  was  on  the 
alert  for  fresh  botanical  specimens  at  every 
stopping  place.  In  an  account  of  the  trip 
that  he  has  left  on  record,  he  enters  into 
all  the  various  aspects  of  the  scenery, 
with  the  minuteness  of  an  interested  ob- 
server. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  an 
occasional  passage,  commencing  with  his 
remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the  place 
where  the  Ohio  pours  its  flood  into  the 
Mississippi.  "  I  have  read  of  the  regret 
expressed  by  some  travellers  that  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  to  mark  the  junc- 
tion of  these  noble  streams,  but  my  mind 
was  [affected]  by  no  such  ideas.  The  wild- 
ness  of  the  level  plain  that  spreads  from 
every  shore,  covered  with  a  luxurious  vir- 
gin forest,  has  been  sufficient  to  harmonize 
with  the  silent  majesty  of  these  vast  rolling 
floods,  which  here  meet  and  seem  to  con- 
tend as  they  mingle.  But  now,  if  Nature 
has  not  done  her  part  to  render  the  spot 
conspicuous,  man  is  completing  the  object 
by  building  a  city  there.  They  have  brought 
the  name  Cairo  from  the  borders  of  the  Nile, 
to  dignify  its  infancy." 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  clearing, 
not  over  fifty  acres  in  extent,  that  had  been 
made,  where  six  or ;  eight  frame  houses, 
and  two  steam  saw  mills,  were  "  the  only 
trophies  of  art  which  the  American  namesake 
of  Egypt's  proud  capital  could  boast." 
As  the  vessel  turned  her  prow  into  the  Father 
of  Waters,  he  notes  a  slackening  of  speed, 
on  account  of  the  swifter  current,  which 
opposes  instead  of  assisting  their  progress, 
and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  wildness  of 
the  scene  on  either  hand.  "No  signs  of 
civilization  save,  here  and  there,  where  a 
woodman  had  settled,  to  cut  fuel  for  the 
steamboats.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  towns 
along  this  river  and  elsewhere  in  the  west, 
consist  of  about  two  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  a  storehouse  to  which  'Squatters'  re- 
sort for  their  commodities.  We  saw  one 
decent  mansion  on  the  Missouri  side  in 
this  day's  ride.  The  Illinois  shore  from 
Cairo  to  opposite  St.  Louis,  is  one  contin- 
uous plain  covered  with  wood.  ...  A 
novel  sight  we  beheld  during  the  day  was 
some  crows  floating  down  the  stream  on 
the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  fish  which  they 
were  attempting  to  devour."  He  goes  on 
to  tell  of  the  cliffs  on  the  Missouri  side  of 
the  river,  and  of  the  violent  action  of  the 
water  on  these  and  on  the  islands,  alter- 
nately built  up  and  torn  down  by  the 
flood,  and  of  the  submerged  forests,  trees 
still  standing  and  growing  with  trunks 
ascending  from  the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
river. 

St.  Louis,  he  found  interesting;  a  bit  of 
civilization  in  the  midst  of  a  section  that 
had  been  cleared  by  settlers  of  the  previous 


century  and  then  left  to  grow  up  again; 
"a  common,  grown  over  with  briers  and 
bushes,"  forming  a  background  to  the  city. 

From  St.  Louis  our  traveller  proceeded 
on  the  same  boat  to  Alton,  Illinois,  about 
twenty  miles  up  the  river.  Thence  he 
went  on  foot  into  the  prairie  country, 
where  lay  the  property  of  his  deceased 
brother.  It  was  a  two  days'  journey. 
The  road  that  he  took,  led  through  some 
of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  state,  then 
across  a  sandy  ridge  into  some  woods  and 
bushy  "prairies,"  and  finally  the  grassy 
plains,  on  which  roads  that  were  not  much 
travelled  were  much  obscured  by  the 
rapidly  growing  grass.  To  find  the  land 
he  wished  to  inspect,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  main  road  before  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  journey,  which  resulted  in  his 
going  a  few  miles  astray  by  reason  of  that 
obscurity  in  the  tracks  through  the  verdure 
of  the  prairie.  Lodging  in  the  humble 
home  of  a  settler,  whose  one  bed  was  given 
up  to  the  tired  stranger  and  where  he  was 
not  allowed  to  pay  for  his  entertainment, 
he  rose  refreshed  for  the  next  day's  march. 

Provided  with  a  letter  to  parties  that 
had  known  his  brother,  he  had  no  trouble 
in  locating  the  land  when  he  reached  the 
place.  The  people  were  kindly  attentive, 
and  assisted  him  to  learn  all  he  desired  in 
regard  to  the  property.  That  it  did  not 
recommend  itself  to  him  as  a  place  of  abode 
is  evident,  even  had  he  been  ready  to  settle 
down.  The  return  to  Alton  was  made 
also  on  foot,  and  the  following  description 
of  one  portion  of  the  way,  seems  worth 
transcribing:  "1  recrossed  Looking  Glass 
Prairie  where  it  was  thirteen  miles  broad, 
and  uninhabited  except  at  its  edges.  To 
cross  it  here,  on  foot  and  alone,  appeared 
like  putting  to  sea  in  a  skiff.  From  its 
centre,  the  sight  was  grand,  beautiful  and 
imposing.  ...  On  every  hand  extended 
a  gently  rolling  surface,  covered  with 
grass  intermingled  with  flowers.  This  was 
bounded  by  woods,  so  far  aloof  on  every 
hand  as  to  appear  equi-distant,  like  a 
circular  wall  encompassing  the  vast  open 
arena  in  which  I  stood.    .    .  ." 

"  I  beheld  the  deer  scampering  across 
this  wide  field  of  nature;  the  wild  turkeys 
were  training  their  broods  around  me, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  prairie  hen  would 
rise  with  a  hum  from  beneath  my  feet. 
When  flying,  these  look  like  partridges, 
but  the  motion  of  their  wings  is  not  so 
rapid.  They  are  about  the  size  of  tame 
fowls."  Of  the  flowers  on  the  prairies, 
he  discovered  about  a  dozen  species  that 
were  new  to  him  and  appeared  peculiar 
to  the  prairie  land. 

The  next  stage  of  his  journey  was  from 
Alton  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  up  the  river, 
which  at  that  season  was  so  low  that  a 
certain  portion  could  not  be  navigated  by 
steam  boats,  and  passengers  and  freight 
had  to  be  transferred  to  small  vessels 
drawn  by  horses  after  the  manner  of  canal 
boats,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  to  where 
another  steamer  was  expected  to  receive 
them.  Some  of  the  travellers  chose  to 
walk  the  distance,  or  some  portions  of  it, 
and  out  of  the  whole  experience  managed 
to  extract  considerable  pleasure,  marred 


somewhat   by  their  pity  for  the  hon 
that  were  driven  along  the  river  she 
"over  stones  and  through  mud  and  bush 
as  circumstances  demanded."     From  Bil 
lington,  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Stephf  I 
son,  on  the  Illinois  side  and  bade  farewl 
at  that  point  to  the  river  steamers.    Wishi  I 
to  become  familiar  with  the  prairies  I 
Iowa,  he  now  planned  an  excursion  in  | 
that  state,  but  took  a  day's  journey  sout  I 
ward  on  the  Illinois  side  before  crossi  I 
over,  examining  all  objects    of    inter*  I 
en  route. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Small  Beginnings. — A  man  in  Conn>| 
ticut  found  a  very  small  potato  in  one  I 
his  pockets  when  he  came  in  from  his  wo  I 
"Here,"  said  he,  laughingly,  to  a  b 
twelve  years  old,  who  worked  for  hi  I 
"plant  that,  and  you  shall  have  all  y| 
can  raise  from  it  till  you  are  of  age." 

The  bright  boy  cut  the  potato  into  I 
many  pieces  as  there  were  "eyes"  in  I 
and  planted  it. 

In  the  autumn  he  dug  and  laid  by  1 
increase  of  it,  and  planted  that  in  1 
following  spring.  Next  year,  he  plant 
the  larger  crop  gathered  the  previous  i 
tumn.  The  potatoes  grew  healthily  a 
did  well,  and  his  fourth  year's  harvi 
amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  bush< 
The  farmer  asked  to  be  released  from 
bargain,  for  he  saw  that  the  boy's  planti 
would  cover  all  his  land.  How  common 
is  to  despise  "the  day  of  small  things!' 
Reformed  Church  Messenger. 


Earth's  Fleecy  Mantle. — Among  i 
most  wonderful  things  in  the  world  are 
strange  transformations  which  water  is  m;B 
to  undergo,  to  adapt  it  to  the  varied  needs! 
the  human  family,  and  of  the  world  in  wh! 
we  live.    Sometimes  it  is  solid  as  a  ro 
sometimes  lighter  than  air,  sometimes  5 
as  wool,  and  at  other  times  a  limpid  c 
rent,  clear  as  crystal,  refreshing  and  be 
tifying  all  around. 

But  there  is  no  form  in  which  water 
pears  in  which  it  is  more  wonderful  than  Mr 
fleecy  mantle  with  which  God  wraps 
earth,  and  protects  the  plants  and  roots  i 
grasses  from  the  winter's  cold.    The  fla 
of  snow  themselves,  white,  light  and  flee 
are,  under  the  microscope,  marvels  of  g 
metric  symmetry  and  beauty.  They 
crystals  more  accurately  formed  than  « 
work  of  human  art,  and  though  they 
scattered  by  thousands  and  millions  of  t 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  there  is 
lack  of  symmetry  and  perfection  in  the  fir 
of  these  wonderful  bodies  of  frozen  wa 
The  skeptic  who  talks  of  a  chance  wo 
might  be  defied  to  make  a  snowflake;  an 
man  who  supposes  that  the  creation 
churned  by  blind  force  out  of  a  chaotic  m; 
without  design,   intelligence  or  purp< 
might  well  study  under  the  microscope  tli 
marvelous  crystals,  which  in  uncounted  h( 
bestrew  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  when 
has  seen  their  beauty  and  accuracy  ; 
perfection;  when  he  has  seen  the  wa 
which  if  in  liquid  form  would  have  spee< 
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lowed  away,  and  which  if  solid  would  have 
jeen  hard  and  unmanageable,  transformed 
nto  this  fleecy  and  beautiful  substance,  so 
veil  fitted  to  robe  and  protect  the  earth,  so 
svenly  distributed  over  it,  and  so  quickly 
ind  quietly  removed  when  the  sunshine 
:omes;  he  will  if  he  be  reasonable,  learn  to 
•ecognize  the  power  and  glory  of  Him,  "who 
aith  to  the  snow,  be  thou  upon  the  earth" 
Job  xxxvi:  6);  who  "giveth  snow  like  wool: 
le  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes.  He 
asteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels;  who  can 
tand  before  his  cold?"  (Psa.  cxlvii:  16,  17), 
,nd  of  whom  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Praise  the 
,-ord  from  the  earth,  fire  and  hail,  snow  and 
apor,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word." 
Psa.  elxviii:  8.) 

How  much  may  depend  upon  the  snow, 
iot  only  does  it  protect  and  fertilize  the 
oil,  but  it  also  fulfills  the  purposes  of  Divine 
'rovidence.  When  the  fate  of  Europe  hung 
rembling  in  the  balance,  the  unexpected 
nows  of  Russia,  coming  at  an  earlier  period 
dan  usual,  destroyed  the  army  of  France, 
nd  led  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The 
ilpine  snows  have  more  than  once  protected 
tie  persecuted  and  fleeing  saints  of  God; 
nd  we  may  be  sure  that  He  who  sendeth  the 
un  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  scatters 
rith  a  most  careful  hand  the  myriad  crys- 
als  which  are  the  product  of  his  power  and 
'isdom;  and  blesses  the  world  by  the 
eecy  mantle  in  which  He  wraps  its  sleep- 
lg  frost-bound  form,  until  it  awakes  from 
s  snowy  winding  sheet  to  life  and  beauty 
id  verdure  and  fruitfulness,  beneath  the 
limy  breath  of  spring. 

If  it  be  true  that  great  deeds  are  only  done 
here  snow  falls,  how  doubly  true  it  is  that 
)  man  attains  his  truest  greatness  until 
s  sins,  though  red  like  crimson,  are  washed 
white  as  snow,"  and  he  comes  into  har- 
ony  with  the  God  of  nature  who  is  the 
od  of  all  grace. — Common  People. 


"First  things  first"  will  be  the  motto  of 
e  Christian  as  he  enters  on  the  new  year; 
id  he,  therefore,  will  endeavor  to  make  the 
11  of  God  supreme  in  his  life. 

I  asked  the  New  Year  for  some  motto  sweet, 
Some  rule  of  life  by  which  to  guide  my  feet. 
[  asked  and  paused.  He  answered,  soft  and  low : 
-  "God's  will  to  know." 

Will  knowledge,  then,  suffice,  New  Year?"  I  cried. 
But  ere  the  question  into  silence  died, 
The  answer  came:  "Nay,  this  remember,  too, 
God's  will  to  do." 

)nce  more  I  asked :  "  Is  there  still  more  to  tell?  " 
ind  once  again  the  answer  sweetly  fell : 
iTea,  this  one  thing  all  other  things  above, 
God's  will  to  love." 

W.  J.  Hart,  in  Christian  Advocate. 


Coming  Clear  Out. — Choose  you  this  day 
om  ye  will  serve.  Kosantone,  a  con- 
'ted  Chinese,  when  in  America  on  a  visit, 
s  deeply  impressed  with  the  little  differ- 
:e  he  saw  between  the  style  of  living  of 
ny  professing  Christians  and  the  men  of 
!  world.  Adverting  to  the  matter  on  one 
asion,  he  said,  making  at  the  same  time 
arge  sweep  with  his  arm,  "When  the 
ciples  of  my  country  come  out  from  the 
rid,  they  come  clear  out." — W.  R.  Clark, 
w  the  S.  S.  Chronicle. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Fifth  Month 

15th  to  20th) : 
Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth 

Street  below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month 

17th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Haverfortl,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  18th, 

at  7.30  p.  m. 


Enjoyed  Beautiful  Easter  Music. — Fourth 
Month  16th  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  meeting  at 
Glens  Falls.  In  the  morning  the  house  was  beauti- 
fully decorated,  and  the  congregation  enjoyed 
beautiful  Easter  music.  Ten  persons  who  had  been 
received  into  membership  by  the  monthly  meeting 
were  welcomed  by  the  church  while  others  chose 
this  method  of  expressing  their  desire  for  member- 
ship. 

At  the  evening  service  there  was  a  junior  chorus 
of  twenty-two  voices  who  inspired  the  audience  with 
the  Easter  message.  The  chorus  was  drilled  by 
Byron  Allen,  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  church. 

— The  American  Friend. 


The  new  Book  of  Meetings  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  prepared  and  published  by  a 
group  of  its  younger  members,  has  been  carefully 
examined.  In  the  front  of  the  book  is  pasted  a 
table  of  membership,  showing  all  changes  during 
the  past  year.  The  list  of  meetings,  composing 
the  body  of  the  book  of  about  130  pages,  is  arranged 
according  to  the  Quarterly  meetings  to  which  the 
particular  meetings  belong.  Under  the  name  of 
each  meeting  are  usually  given  the  days  of  the  week 
and  hours  of  meetings;  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house and  description  of  lines  of  travel  by  which 
it  may  be  reached;  the  ordinary  minimum  and 
maximum  attendance;  the  number  of  ministers, 
if  any,  who  usually  attend,  and  if  others  have  vocal 
service;  and  sometimes  the  number  of  children  in 
the  meeting.  The  historical  notes  concerning  the 
meetings  and  the  houses  add  considerable  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  work. 

Where  there  are  two  meeting-houses  in  the  same 
place,  one  belonging  to  the  Race  Street  meeting, 
care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  direct  visiting 
Friends  to  the  meeting  they  are  desiring  to  attend. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  will  be  found  a  list  of 
meetings  for  worship  without  official  connection 
with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  also  a  list  (par- 
tial?) of  closed  meeting-houses;  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  all  of 
its  subordinate  meetings;  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  same  information,  and  a  map  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  all  the  meetings. 

Considering  the  number  of  persons  who  must 
have  had  a  hand  in  compiling  the  information  in 
this  Book  of  Meetings,  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  well  and  accurately  done,  with  one  or  two  not 
very  important  exceptions.  It  is  a  work  which 
will  be  valuable  to  those  desiring  to  visit  meetings, 
and  interesting  and  informing  to  all  others. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  thirty-five  cents,  and  it 
may  be  obtained  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  304 
Arch  Street,  or  at  Friends'  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth 
Street. 


A  card  from  England,  dated  the  twenty-third 
of  Fourth  Month,  informed  that  William  Graham, 
of  Malvern,  nearly  eighty-eight  years  old,  was  very 
ill  and  probably  could  only  last  a  few  days.  This 
dear  Friend  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  "plain,  con- 
servative" Friends  left  in  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  departures  in  doctrinal  expression  and  in  prac- 
tice which  he  had  witnessed  were  a  great  grief  to 
him.  The  card  reported  that  it  was  all  peace  in  his 
room. 


Since  our  Yearly  Meeting  Ida  Chamncss  has 
visited  the  meetings  of  the  "smaller  body"  Friends 
at  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  the 
2nd  inst.,  did  not  seem  to  be  as  fully  attended  as 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  following  Friends, 
all  but  three  of  whom  are  recorded  ministers,  had 
vocal  service:  Elizabeth  C.  Cooper,  Ida  Chamness, 
Eli  H.  Harvey,  Esther  Fowler,  Susanna  Kite,  John 
B.  Garrett,  Catharine  Jacob,  Joseph  •  Elkinton, 
Josephine  W.  Kimber,  Thomas  W.  Fisher  and  J. 
Passmorc  Elkinton. 


Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  held  at 
Moorestown,  has  decided  to  change  the  hour  of 
that  meeting  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  7.30  p.  if.,  for  one 
year,  beginning  next  month;  after  which  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  continued  or  not  as  the  meeting  shall 
direct. 


Correspondence. 

Cheltenham,  Pa., 

Fifth  Month  Gth. 
To  the  Editor  and  Readers  of  The  Fiueno: 

Dear  Friends: — We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
allow  us  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  to  say 
"Farewell"  to  the  many  new  friends  we  have  been 
privileged  to  make  as  we  have  traveled  in  this  great 
country. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  owing  to  ill  health, 
we  must  abandon,  for  the  present  at  least,  many  of 
the  visits  planned. 

We  expect  to  leave  New  York  on  Fifth  Month 
13th,  reaching  London,  we  hope,  in  time  to  return 
our  minute  before  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Will  you,  dear  Friends,  accept  our  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  your  prayerful  sympathy,  and  for  all 
the  kindness  and  love  shown  us  in  so  many  ways. 
These  have  greatly  helped  us  and  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  joy  of  service  for  our  Master. 

We  shall  follow  with  deep  interest  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  America,  appreciating  as 
never  before,  your  large  opportunities,  as  well  as 
the  difficulties  that  confront  you  in  some  places. 

We  pray  that  the  students  in  your  colleges  may  be 
well  equipped,  mentally  and  spiritually,  to  take  their 
places  in  the  Church  militant,  from  whose  ranks  so 
many  are  being  called  to  the  Church  triumphant. 
May  your  young  people  ever  be  willing  to  surrender 
to  the  call  of  our  Heavenly  Father  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  loving  sympathy  to  the 
invalid  and  aged,  and  to  many  sorrowing  and  lonely 
ones  amongst  you. 

May  we  ever  by  unbroken  communion  with 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  manifest 
to  the  world  His  Almighty  power  and  boundless 
love,  and  be  wise  to  win  souls.  With  praise  for  the 
many  mercies  experienced  during  these  months, 
and  desiring  a  continued  interest  in  your  prayers. 
Yours  in  the  love  of  Christ, 

Arthur  and  Eliza  F.  Dann. 
Home  Address:    Kilronan,  Reigate, 
Surrey,  England. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Cyrus  W.  Harvey  was  at  Westtown  over  last 
First-day  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  family. 
He  spoke  in  the  meeting  for  worship,  addressed  the 
boys  in  the  evening  reading  collection  and  later 
talked  with  a  number  of  the  teachers. 

Caroline  C.  Warren  gave  the  girls  a  talk  on 
First-day  evening  on  "The  Cup  of  Loving  Service," 
which  was  very  helpful  and  much  enjoyed. 

Among  others  present  at  the  First-day  morning 
meeting  this  week  were  Walter  W.  Haviland, 
Thomas  Fisher  and  Samuel  W.  Jones,  the  last  two 
of  whom  had  vocal  service. 

The  Class  of  1911  had  their  tree  planting  last 
Fourth-day  afternoon.  Eleven  white  pine  trees 
were  planted  just  northeast  of  the  hockey  field; 
though  only  one  wras  actually  put  into  the  ground 
that  day.  The  usual  speeches  and  ceremonies 
made  the  occasion  a  pleasant  one. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Union  for  the  spring  term 
are:  President,  Arthur  J.  Vail;  Vice  President, 
Edward  R.  Moon;  Secretary,  Edith  Thorp;  Treas- 
urer, Mary  G.  Branson;  Curator,  M.  Herbert 
Watson. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Good  Work. — An  interesting  and  what  is  evi- 
dently an  earnest  effort  to  stop  the  spitting  habit 
was  recently  begun  by  the  Boston  Police  Board. 
Within  three  weeks,  under  this  new  policy,  the 
officers  arrested  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  per- 
sons for  expectorating  on  streets  and  in  public  places. 
The  two-dollar  fine  which  was  at  first  imposed  upon 
each  culprit  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  cause  an 
abatement  of  the  nuisance,  and  the  penalty  was 
raised  to  five  dollars.  One  person,  who  offended 
for  a  second  time,  was  fined  ten  dollars;  another, 
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for  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  when  imposed  was  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  eight  days.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  activity  of  the  police  of  Boston  will 
be  sustained  until  the  filthy  practice  of  spitting  in 
public  places  is  ended  in  that  city,  after  which  other 
cities  may  gain  the  courage  and  energy  to  enforce 
their  anti-spitting  ordinances,  which  at  present 
are  dead-letter  laws. — Fresh  Air  Magazine. 


Opium:  Nearing  the  End. — The  information 
published  by  the  Times  last  week  from  its  corres- 
pondent in  Pekin  in  reference  to  the  negotiations 
respecting  the  importation  of  Indian  opium  was 
good  news.  It  gave  evidence  that  events  are  moving 
rapidly.  The  facts  of  the  situation  in  China  are 
being  recognized  by  the  British  Government,  and 
Dr.  Morrison  writes  that  "there  is  widespread  con- 
fidence that  within  one  year,  or  at  most  within  two 
years,  the  Indo-Chinese  opium  trade  will  no  longer 
be  in  existence."    .    .  . 

According  to  the  Times  correspondent,  British 
consent  has  been  given  (1)  to  the  cessation  as  soon 
as  China  has  completely  suppressed  the  growth  of 
the  poppy,  of  the  importation  of  Indian  opium; 
(2)  to  a  triple  increase  in  the  duty;  (3)  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  proposals  respecting  the  accu- 
mulated stocks  (some  20,000  chests)  now  in  bond 
in  the  treaty  ports;  and  (4)  to  an  early  revision  of 
the  Agreement  if  circumstances  require  it.  That 
is  a  great  advance  on  any  previous  agreement. 
We  should  be  indeed  thankful  if  our  Government 
would  take  one  further  step  and  be  prepared — on 
behalf  of  and  at  the  cost  of  the  British  nation  (not 
of  the  Indian  people) — to  sacrifice  all  the  accumu- 
lated stocks.  For  a  wealthy  nation  like  Britain  it 
would  be  a  small  act  in  the  nature  of  restitution, 
but  its  moral  effect  would  far  exceed  the  expendi- 
ture.— The  Friend  {London.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  lately  rendered  a  decision  in 
reference  to  the  forest  reserves  in  which  it  not 
only  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vast  reserves  for  any  national  and  public 
purpose,  but  settled  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  not  the  States  may  say  how  the  reserves  shall 
be  used.  The  court  held  that,  "All  the  public 
lands  of  the  nation  are  held  in  trust  for  the  people 
of  the  whole  country.  And  it  is  not  for  the  courts 
to  say  how  that  trust  shall  be  administered;  that 
is  for  Congress  to  determine.  The  courts  can  not 
compel  it  to  set  aside  the  lands  for  settlement; 
nor  to  suffer  them  to  be  used  for  agricultural  or 
grazing  purposes;  nor  interfere  when,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  discretion.  Congress  establishes  the  forest 
reserves  for  what  it  decides  to  be  national  and 
public  purposes." 

President  Taft  in  a  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Third  National  Peace  Conference  in  Baltimore 
on  the  3rd  inst.  said  that  the  United  States  would 
keep  hands  off  and  not  seek  to  extend  its  domain 
or  to  acquire  foreign  territory.  The  President 
made  no  mention  specifically  of  Mexico,  but  to 
those  who  heard  him  it  was  evident  that  the  troubled 
situation  there  and  the  suspicion  in  the  South 
American  republics  as  to  the  intention  of  this  nation 
in  regard  to  its  Southern  neighbors  had  influenced 
him  in  making  this  declaration. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburg  of  the  1st  inst. 
mentions  that  about  ten  thousand  employees  of 
the  Penna.  Railroad  Company  have  gone  on  a 
strike.  The  cause  of  the  strike  is  the  allegation 
by  the  men  that  in  its  retrenchment  policy  the 
railroad  dismissed  men  that  were  active  in  organiz- 
ing and  carrying  on  their  unions.  No  semblance 
of  disorder  characterized  the  inauguration  of  the 
strike,  and  public  notices  have  been  posted  by  the 
strike  committee  at  all  shops  warning  strikers 
against  disorder. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  Harrisburg 
has  passed  finally  the  bill  prohibiting  employment 
of  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  coal  mines. 
The  vote  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  to  five. 

It  is  stated  that  in  a  laundry  bankrupt  case,  the 
question  came  before  a  Chicago  court  whether 
clean  collars  and  other  linen  are  a  "necessity" 
or  a  "luxury"  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The 
court  decided  that  clean  linen  is  a  necessity,  not 
a  luxury. 

It  is  announced  that  the  shipment  of  high  ex- 
plosives from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  the  future 


will  be  rigidly  regulated,  according  to  an  opinion 
handed  down  by  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General 
in  Harrisburg  with  special  reference  to  wet  nitro- 
cellulose or  gun  cotton. 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  has  made 
awards  to  thirty-five  persons  commemorative 
of  deeds  of  heroism.  Twelve  of  the  persons  are 
sixteen  years  old  or  less,  and  four  of  those  whose 
names  appear  are  of  the  female  sex — three  were 
but  thirteen  years  of  age  and  the  other  was  fourteen. 
The  last  lost  her  life  in  helping  to  save  three  other 
girls  from  drowning:  a  silver  medal,  together 
with  $1000,  was  awarded  to  her  mother. 

From  information  given  in  a  late  bulletin  of  the 
Census  Bureau  it  appears  that  in  1790  there  were 
only  49,401  persons  within  what  is  now  Greater 
New  York.  In  1910  there  were  4,766,833,  or  more 
than  ninety-six  times  the  population  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago.  The  population  of  the  whole 
State  is  only  twenty-seven  times  that  of  1790. 

George  Westinghouse  is  quoted  as  having  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  streams  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  alone  are  capable  of  yielding  from 
5,000,000  to  7,000,000  horse  power  if  they  are 
properly  protected  by  forest  conservation  and 
electrically  developed.  This  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  25,000,000  tons  of  coal  burned  annually, 
and  he  has  emphasized  the  point  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  powers  will  be  of  great  effect 
in  saving  our  coal  supply  for  more  necessary 
purposes. 

Foreign. — The  bill  curtailing  the  power  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords  has  passed  the  Committee 
which  has  been  considering  it.  The  Premier 
Asquith  has  lately  said:  "The  Government  regards 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  obligation 
which  they  would  undertake  if  time  permitted 
in  the  life  time  of  the  present  Parliament." 

King  George  has  expressed  himself  as  gratified 
with  the  resolutions  in  reference  to  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion adopted  at  the  recent  Guildhall  peace  meeting. 

A  despatch  of  the  4th  from  London  says:  "For 
more  than  two  hours  in.  the  House  of  Commons 
to-day  David  Lloyd-George  occupied  the  floor 
and  expounded  the  outlines  of  his  national  insurance 
bill.  It  is  a  measure  of  such  wide  scope  and  pro- 
portions the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been 
brought  before  any  Parliament.  The  act  will 
vitally  affect  conditions  of  labor  in  all  England. 
Its  operation  will  be  followed  with  the  keenest 
attention  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  bill 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  insurance  against  sickness 
and  insurance  against  unemployment.  The  meas- 
ure will  become  a  law  in  1912.  In  the  first  year 
any  person  not  older  than  sixty-five  may  join  in 
the  scheme  and  reap  benefits  under  It.  It  is  made 
plain  at  the  outset  that  practically  all  ages  will 
benefit.  The  bill  will  also  amplify  the  machinery 
of  friendly  societies.  There  are  many  provisions 
of  importance,  not  the  least  being  the  institution 
of  county  health  boards  to  improve  sanitation 
and  to  educate  people  in  matters  of  health  and 
hygiene."  A  later  despatch  says:  "Lloyd-George, 
the  Chancellor,  is  extremely  well  pleased  over  the 
reception  accorded  his  insurance  bill.  By  common 
consent  it  has  the  largest  application  of  state 
socialism  ever  attempted  by  any  country." 

On  the  7th  inst.  General  Porfirio  Diaz  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  people  of  Mexico  declaring  his 
intention  to  resign  the  Presidency  as  soon  as  peace 
is  restored.  In  this  manner  the  President  has 
virtually  acceded  to  the  demands  of  Francisco  I. 
Madero  that  he  make  announcement  of  such 
intention.  As  to  when  peace  is  actually  restored, 
General  Diaz  reserves  the  right  to  be  the  judge. 
In  the  words  of  the  manifesto,  it  will  be  "when, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  I  am 
sure  that  my  resignation  will  not  be  followed  by 
anarchy."  Francisco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  fearing  com- 
plications with  the  United  States,  has  given  orders 
to  all  the  revolutionists  on  the  Mexican  border 
to  withdraw  from  the  frontier. 

It  is  stated  that  275,000  immigrants  went  to 
Canada  last  year,  and  that  107,000  of  these  came 
from  the  United  States,  104,000  from  the  British 
Isles  and  60,000  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  suffragettes  have  had  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  another  bill  "to  enable  women  to 
vote  at  parliamentary  elections."  which  would  if 
passed  enfranchise  nearly  one-half  of  the  adult 
female  population. 

It  is  stated  that  the  great  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  Japanese  manufactures  is  shown  by  the 


fact  that  while  Japan's  export  trade  twenty  yc 
ago  was  only  $70,000,000,  it  was  $450,000,000 
year.    Two-thirds  of  the  mill  hands  are  worfci 
and  girls,  who  have  to  work  twelve  hours  a  i 
for  from  ten  to  fourteen  cents. 

A  despatch  from  Jerusalem  of  the  3rd  inst.  s 
the  inhabitants  have  been  aroused  to  the  pc 
of  rioting  by  the  operations  of  a  party  of  Engfc 
archaeologists  who  are  accused  of  having  excava 
beneath  the  inviolable  Mosque  of  Omar  and 
moved  relics  of  great  value  and  interest.  ' 
Turkish  Government  has  sent  officials  to  Jerusa 
to  make  an  investigation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  cantilever  bri 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  is  to  ■ 
$12,000,000,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  wonc 
of  the  world.  The  bridge  is  to  be  located  wl 
the  new  transcontinental  railway  system  cro 
the  St.  Lawrence  near  the  city  of  Quebec.  ' 
total  length  is  3228  feet. 

It  is  stated  that  Australia  and  Tasmania 
anticipating  a  great  future  for  their  apple  indus 
Apples  ripen  in  those  countries  when  prices 
Europe  and  America  are  at  their  highest.  It 
take  about  thirty  steamers  to  carry  this  ye 
Tasmanian  apple  crop  to  the  world's  mark 
Australian  apples  have  mostly  been  shipped 
England,  but  it  is  said  this  spring  a  few  trial  s. 
ments  are  being  made  to  New  York. 
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NOTICES. 

Credit— The  poem  "Mizpah,"  in  No.  43  f 
The  Friend,  was  selected  from  an  exchange  i 
which  it  appeared  with  the  words  "Author 
known."   A  printed  copy  of  the  poem,  seen  si 
has  the  name  Julia  A.  Baker  at  the  end. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Freedm  3 
Association,  the  Principal  of  Christiansburg  In« 
trial  Institute  appealed  for  contributions  of  pa  i 
worn  clothing  and  shoes  which  are  very  much  ap] 
ciated  at  the  School.    The  sewing  and  shoe  < 
bling  departments  will  put  them  into  good  re 
before  they  are  sold  or  given  to  needy  recipie 
New  material  for  the  Sewing  School  is  especi  r 
appreciated.  All  contributions  should  be  at  Friei 
Institute,  No.  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila.,  not  1 
than  Fifth  Month  17th,  plainly  marked  "For  CI 
tiansburg  Industrial  Institute." 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion,  or  caTi  f 
an  invalid,  or  housekeeping. 

Address,  E.  L., 

150  W.  Wyoming  Avenue, 
Germantown,  P 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p. 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  I 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  <B 
way.    To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  \  jrt 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  SuperintenderU 


Died, — Near  New  Providence,  Iowa,  on  B 
twenty-eighth  of  Sixth  Month,  1910,  Marg^B 
Bowles,  aged  ninety-two  years,  eight  months  B 
sixteen  days;  a  member  of  Bear  Creek  MonB 
Meeting  of  Friends  (Conservative),  Iowa.  I 
said  when  she  was  young  in  years,  she  was  f avi  I 
with  a  great  visitation  to  which  she  endeavi  B 
to  yield  obedience,  and  after  many  struggles  A 
was  enabled  to  give  up  all,  and  hold  nothing  b  I 
The  evidence  of  her  acceptance  came  one  day  wlft 
alone,  and  filled  her  heart  with  love  to  everybiH 
especially  her  dear  parents.  Throughout  the  co  H 
of  her  long  life  she  passed  through  many  trials  ■ 
changes  in  Society.     The  meeting  near  Sti  J 
Iowa,  where  she  lived  from  its  beginning,  in 
early  settling  of  the  country  until  a  few  moi 
before  her  death,  went  down,  leaving  her  alon 
the  things  most  dear  to  her.    Through  it  aU 
kept  close  to  what  she  had  been  convinced 
right  for  her,  growing  more  innocent  and  swee 
her  faculties  failed  and  her  physical  force  gave 
under  the  weight  of  years.   The  language  was 
plicable,  "With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  Him  and  s 
Him  my  salvation." 
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Contributed  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Seasons  of  the  Soul. 

Summer  is  now  upon  us  with  all  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  time  of  year.  Patient 
mother  earth  is  commencing  to  yield  her 
fruits  and  flowers.    The  north  wind  with 
its  wild  storms  has  ceased.    The  south 
wind  caresses  mountain  and  valley  with 
its  loving  touch.    The  chill  landscape  and 
snows  have  gone.    The  bravery  of  a  green 
robe  is  thrown  across  the  scene.    The  sun- 
kissed  gardens  delight  the  vision.  The 
)lossoming   orchards    become   rich  with 
orious  and  golden  fruit.    The  broad  grain 
lelds  bow  in  lowly  obeisance  to  the  Supreme 
Creator  of  this  fruitfulness  and  warmth. 
Ml  nature  praises  God. 
So  ,it  is  at  times  with  our  spiritual  life. 
'Jie  soul  has  its  seasons.    Seed  time  and 
larvest,  summer  and  winter,  are  the  changing 
piritual  portions  of  God's  children.  Prob- 
ibly  we  have  prayed  long  for  the  heavenly 
varmth  out  of  hearts  that  have  seemed 
lesolate  and  cold.    The  fierce  storms  of 
nental  agitation,  or  physical  distress,  have 
jeaten  upon  our  heads.    The  flowers  of 
oy  and  sweet  fruits  of  service  have  been 
lenied  us.    Our  spiritual  faculties  have 
eemed  congealed.    The  gloomy  skies  have 
lot  responded  to  our  petitions  for  light,  and 
ye  almost  despair  lest  God's  south  wind 
love  shall  not  touch  us  again.  Thus 
ometimes  do  the  heavens  seem  as  brass,  and 
le  earth  as  bars  of  iron,  to  God's  afflicted 
hildren. 

If  these  lines  should  reach  any  such  let 
lem  recollect  that  summer  ever  draweth 
igh.  The  fight  with  temptation,  the 
truggle  for  a  livelihood,  the  wrestling  for 
lith,  the  combat  with  disease,  must  some- 
ime  cease.  These  things  represent  the 
'intry  season,  and  they  are  transitory. 
l  few  more  months,  or  years,  and  they 
'ill  have  vanished.  The  Infinite  Love  that 
ermits  them  will  lead  his  faithful  devotees 
lto  the  delightful  clime  of  peace  in  this 
fe,  or  beyond.  A  happier  world  will  yet 
awn  on  these  tired  servants  of  the  King 


and  their  voices  will  yet  be  lifted  up  in 
thankfulness  and  praise. 

How  do  they  know  that  summer  will 
succeed  winter  in  their  souls?  How  will 
they  be  assured  that  their  lives  will  yet 
yield  fruit  to  God?  First,  they  draw  an 
analogy  from  the  outward  seasons.  Then, 
they  listen  to  the  story  of  God's  people  all 
down  the  ages,  and  this  tells  them  that 
ever  so  has  He  dealt  with  them  He  loves. 
Again,  they  review  their  own  past  experiences 
and  remember  that  alternating  spiritual 
summers  and  winters  have  always  been 
their  portion. 

Then  come  days  when  the  Divine  Spirit 
visits  us  afresh.  The  coldness  and  the 
hardness  disappear.  The  spiritual  chill 
has  gone.  Warm  showers  of  blessing  de- 
scend. We  see  the  benign  and  lofty  mount- 
ains of  God's  purposes  through  the  trans- 
lucent atmosphere  of  his  heavenly  love. 
Our  lives  are  once  more  impelled  to  bear 
the  lovely  flowers  of  rejoicing,  and  we  yield 
ripe  fruits  of  service  for  his  dear  name's 
sake.    To  us  spiritually,  again, 

"The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come." 

Thus  has  the  Christian's  existence  its 
seasons.  Our  secret  and  outward  experi- 
ences are  comparable  to  the  four  divisions 
of  the  year.  As  are  the  first  sweet  grasses 
and  bloom  in  the  fair  meadows  of  early 
spring,  so  are  the  gentle  and  innocent  charms 
of  the  youthful  Christian  life.  As  the 
blossoms  shed  their  perfume  on  the  south 
wind,  and  indicate  the  approaching  abun- 
dance, so  do  the  young  followers  of  Jesus 
shed  fragrance  all  about  them,  and  give 
promise  of  a  lovely  harvest  in  the  days  to 
come.  The  summer  of  their  lives — as 
they  keep  true  to  Him — finds  these  promises 
realized.  They  yield  a  celestial  fruitage 
for  God  and  men.  If  their  strength  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  high  tide  of  human 
effort  their  last  service  may  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  The  warm  days  of  win- 
some flowers  and  fruits  may  pass,  but  every 
lingering  autumnal  leaf  has  its  own  choice 
place  in  the  economy  of  God.  Like  the 
old,  worn  year  these  aged  pilgrims  die, 
and  their  tired  bodies  may  rest  beneath 
the  wintry  snows;  but  they  go  to  the  eternal 
and  joyous  service  of  heaven.  There,  the 
limitations  of  earth  shall  never  more  oppress 
them.  There,  they  shall  be  forever  sat- 
isfied with  the  waters  of  life,  that  cease  not 
to  flow  from  beneath  the  Throne. 


Just  to  be  good,  to  keep  life  pure  from 
degrading  elements,  to  make  it  constantly 
helpful  in  little  ways  to  those  who  are 
touched  by  it,  to  keep  one's  spirit  always 
sweet  and  avoid  all  manner  of  petty  anger 
and  irritability — that  is  an  idea  as  noble  as 
it  is  difficult. — Edward  1  Ioward  Griggs. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Petrified  Forests  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 

One  draws  a  long  breath  after  writing  the 
above  title  for  a  letter!  It  is  a  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  say  anything  in  anyway  ade- 
quate to  these  two  natural  wonders.  Why 
not  group  them  then  and  engage  in  a  series 
of  exclamations  applicable  to  both? 

We  were  at  Adamana,  the  station  for  the 
Forests  at  five  a.  m.,  thus  reversing  the  ex- 
perience of  late  arrival  at  Laguna.  By  our 
six  hours'  ride  we  had  come  out  of  New 
Mexico  into  Arizona,  but  the  desert  was 
with  us  still.  So  we  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  it  under  the  gathering  light  of  the 
sunrise.  All  at  first  was  a  mellow  blue  haze, 
out  of  which  the  darker  blues  and  the  sombre 
reds  grew  into  distinctness  as  the  sun  ap- 
peared. There  was  no  burst  of  light — no 
sudden  glory  of  sunlit  peaks — but  rather  a 
growing  intensity  in  the  outlines  of  things 
near  and  far  that  somehow  obliterated  the 
measures  of  distance  until  every  thing 
seemed  near  at  hand.  Is  it  true  that  we 
can  tell  distance  better  on  the  desert  or  on 
the  sea  before  the  sun  has  arisen,  than  after- 
ward? Or  was  it  just  an  isolated  experience 
of  one  day?  By  nine  o'clock  we  were 
ready  for  our  desert  ride.  About  twenty- 
five  miles  were  promised  for  the  day  as 
against  thirty-six  the  day  before.  Laf 
Barber  was  to  be  our  driver  and  guide.  In 
western  language  he  is  a  "  broncho  buster." 
He  was  described  to  us  as  being  able  to  ride 
"anything  that  wore  hair."  We  found  him 
a  very  happy  combination  of  intelligence 
and  willingness  to  oblige  us  at  every  point. 
In  addition,  he  had  an  unfailing  store  of 
good  nature  that  made  rough  places  smooth. 
His  ability  with  horses  over  the  rough  desert 
trail  amazed  us.  Down  he  would  go  into 
a  river  bottom  at  a  speed  that  would  threat- 
en the  destruction  of  the  wagon,  if  not  of 
ourselves,  but  at  the  critical  moment  the 
brake  was  applied  so  that  a  patent  air  cush- 
ion could  do  no  better.  He  knew  the  vege- 
tation and,  animal  life  of  the  desert  and 
while  no  coyote  glared  at  us  as  we  had  be- 
lieved one  did  the  day  before,  he  gave  us  a 
good  view  of  two  antelopes.  At  one  place 
we  came  upon  some  wild  "horses  and  it 
pleased  us  to  see  them  elevate  their  heads 
and  dash  away  across  the  desert.  They 
seemed  to  us  a  type  of  freedom  quite  in 
place  in  this  western  world.  Laf  soon  dis- 
covered the  taste  of  the  junior  member  of 
our  trio  for  Indian  relics  and  his  keen  eye 
would  detect  mounds  in  the  distance  which 
yielded  fragments  of  pottery  upon  close 
inspection..  What  an  ideal  leader  we  ex- 
claimed to  ourselves  for  a  desert  camping 
party!  That  evening  we  inspected  Al 
Stevenson's  camping  outfit.  (Al  Stevenson 
is  Laf's  employer.)  There  were  a  dozen  or 
more  fine  Mexican  saddles,  tarpaulin  tents, 
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Dutch  ovens,  a  large  water  tank  and  a 
sideboard,  adjustable  to  a  wagon,  and  well 
arranged  to  carry  food.  Altogether  we  had 
never  seen  so  complete  an  equipment  and 
we  had  a  keen  wish  that  we  were  prepared 
to  make  an  expedition  across  the  Painted 
Desert  to  the  Mokis. 

The  deception  in  regard  to  distance 
across  the  desert  was  a  very  present  ex- 
perience with  us  all  that  day.  When  the 
first  forest  came  within  the  range  of  our 
vision  it  seemed  to  take  a  long  time  to  reach 
it,  but  this  fact  added  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  petrified  trunks  and  fragments  of 
trunks  that  covered  the  hillsides.  We 
quickly  dismounted  and  spent  a  half  hour 
or  longer  climbing  about,  until  we  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  where  our  driver 
met  us.  He  had  advised  us  to  postpone 
collecting  specimens  till  we  should  reach  the 
second  forest  but  in  such  a  wealth  of  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  we  had  found  it 
hard  to  follow  his  advice  and  each  one  of  us 
seemed  heavily  ladened.  From  the  top  of 
the  hill  as  we  looked  about  us  upon  hun- 
dreds of  the  petrified  trunks  of  the  pros- 
trate trees  we  found  ourselves  speculating 
upon  the  geology  of  the  situation.  Every 
one  asks  the  questions  did  the  trees  grow 
here,  or  did  they  float  here  upon  the  surface 
of  some  prehistoric  sea?  The  evidence  of 
the  work  of  water  is  everywhere.  The  hill- 
sides have  their  softer  portions  washed 
away  and  any  one  familiar  with  the  action 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea  would  require  little 
imagination  to  hear  the  swash  of  water  at 
his  feet.  Some  objection  presents  to  each 
theory  we  propound  so  we  leave  the 
problem  to  the  geologists  and  give  ourselves 
over  to  reflection  upon  the  power  of  the 
great  Chemist  that  has  left  these  fragments 
in  his  laboratory ! 

A  short  drive  now  brings  us  to  the  natural 
bridge.  Here  a  monster  trunk  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  long  spans  a  small  canyon. 
As  a  precaution  against  signs  of  its  breaking 
a  support  has  been  built  from  the  chasm 
below,  but  this  has  been  done  so  as  in  no 
wise  to  obscure  the  natural  situation  of  the 
log.  The  venturesome  easily  walk  across 
the  bridge  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  cases 
where  prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

At  the  second  forest  Laf  spread  the  blank- 
ets on  the  ground  and  disclosed  the  con- 
tents of  the  lunch  box.  We  were  feeling  a 
little  too  sober  in  the  presence  of  the  marvel- 
ous to  be  greatly  impressed  with  the  menu, 
but  after  everything  had  been  dispatched 
we  all  felt  that  we  had  had  a  satisfying 
lunch.  It  was  interesting  then  to  note  the 
tendency  to  wander  off  alone  as  though  it 
were  more  fitting  to  the  impressions  of  the 
place  to  be  encompassed  with  silence.  The 
marvel  of  the  processes  spread  out  before 
us,  the  sense  of  power,  the  element  of  beauty 
in  the  combination  of  colors,  one  such  feeling 
after  another  dominated  our  minds  and  left 
us  all  with  a  chastened  sense  of  awe.  Mas- 
ters of  description  have  translated  these 
feelings  into  words.  The  guide  books  give 
liberal  quotations  from  these  efforts  and 
while  on  the  spot  we  could  recognize  their 
ability,  in  retrospect  we  are  inclined  to  say 
that  the  forests  are  places  where  feelings 
altogether  transcend  words. 


At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  more  we  had  all 
returned  to  the  wagon  and  were  loading  our 
specimens  with  some  sense  of  shock  hardly 
felt  till  then  that  they  were  really  so  heavy. 
A  prescribed  number  of  pounds,  perhaps  it 
is  eight,  is  permitted  each  visitor  to  this 
National  Park,  and  we  rejoiced  that  the 
restriction  is  well  observed.  A  load  of 
somewhat  heavy  specimens  by  the  roadside 
a  distance  from  the  forest  is  a  monument  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  order.  This  load,  we 
were  told,  was  on  the  way  to  Tiffany's  in 
New  York  for  commercial  purposes. 

Our  next  point  of  interest  after  the  For- 
ests was  the  Indian  pictographs.  Appar- 
ently Laf  drove  as  the  whim  possessed  him 
hither  and  thither  across  the  desert.  Sud- 
denly he  would  stop,  jump  quickly  from  his 
seat  and  disappear  behind  a  knoll  or  some 
sage  bush.  Directly  he  would  reappear  with 
a  fragment  of  pottery  or  with  some  rare 
mineral.  Our  general  direction  was  toward 
a  broken  mesa  with  wild  rocky  sides.  As 
we  approached,  we  observed  that  the  smooth 
faces  of  many  of  the  stones  were  stained 
black  probably  by  the  infiltration  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iron  or  antimony.  Suddenly  we 
came  upon  a  place  where  the  face  of  the 
stone  had  been  well  scratched  with  distinct 
characters.  It  impressed  us  very  much  as 
it  would  if  the  Assyrian  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  had  been  let  down  from 
the  skies  before  us.  For  an  hour  there- 
after we  circled  the  mesa  and  examined  a 
dozen  or  more  separate  groups  of  these 
strange  characters.  At  times  a  great  rock 
was  literally  covered,  at  others  a  few  marks 
only  would  be  seen  in  a  place.  Now  we 
were  tracing  a  great  black  serpent,  again  a 
group  of  horses,  or  deer,  the  tortoise  was 
not  entirely  missing  and  this  and  some 
geometrical  figures  had  a  real  Egyptian 
atmosphere.  Altogether  we  were  much 
mystified.  The  records  of  some  learned 
society  may  throw  light  upon  these  inscrip- 
tions but  if  so  report  of  this  had  not  come  to 
our  guide's  ears.  As  he  conducted  us  to  the 
mesa  above  and  showed  us  some  excavated 
houses,  he  asked  us  if  we  didn't  think  the 
inhabitants  bad  been  Aztecs.  We  in  turn 
asked  if  no  pottery  had  been  discovered  to 
identify  the  tribe.  His  answer  was  that 
pottery  is  usually  recovered  from  burial 
grounds  and  that  no  burial  ground  had  been 
found  for  this  village.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  that  the  .desert  in  front  of  the  picto- 
graphs may  have  been  used  as  a  burial 
place  and  that  it  is  now  well  concealed  by 
the  great  volume  of  sand  that  had  blown 
upon  it.  In  that  case  the  inscriptions 
would  have  the  office  of  epitaphs  upon  tomb 
stones. 

That  night  we  slept  in  John  Muir's  three 
roomed  cottage.  The  amiable  scientist  had 
spent  some  time  at  Adamana  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  discovery  of  the  Blue  Forest. 
Our  guide  had  told  some  of  the  members 
of  our  party  that  this  forest  had  been  long 
known  to  the  desert  guides,  but  that  it 
seemed  desirable  that  John  Muir  should 
discover  something  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  residence  at  Adamana  for  study,  so  they 
arranged  that  it  should  be  the  Blue  Forest. 
Discovery  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
with  accurate  description  and  location  was 


not  just  what  the  rough  and  ready  gui> 
meant  by  that  word. 

The  six  hours  that  separated  us  from  t 
Grand  Canyon  proved  to  be  a  daylight  joi  ■ 
ney  and  we  really  enjoyed  the  ride  acre ; 
the  desert,  now  become  a  panorama 
red  and  blue  and  which  in  the  matter 
color  prepared  us  in  measure  for  the  Canyc , 
A  telegram  that  had  preceded  us  by  thi  : 
hours  to  Flagstaff  brought  a  salute  the : 
that  made  an  ineffaceable  picture  in  merr  ■ 
ry.  The  great  grand-daughter  of  a  Phi  [ 
delphia  Friend,  prominent  in  our  galle  \ 
a  decade  ago,  lives  with  her  artist  husbal 
on  a  ranch  three  miles  from  this  elevatl 
town.  Upon  receiving  our  dispatch  she  wt 
promptly  in  the  saddle  of  her  beautill 
pony,  and  we  had  a  fifteen  minute  call  frc  I 
her  while  the  engine  replenished  its  supf  r 
of  water.  Pony  and  rider  and  desert  s  r 
ting  made  a  happy  combination  that  pil 
duced  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  most  w| 
come  at  that  distance  from  home.  Soil 
time  before  reaching  Williams,  the  junctil 
for  the  Canyon,  we  had  an  unexpectl 
relief  from  the  desert.  An  extensive  fori 
of  noble  pine  trees  gave  the  variety  and  I 
freshment  of  feeling  produced  by  great  tre| 
A  lumber  dealer  from  the  east  could  r| 
well  restrain  his  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  ti 
timber  and  we  had  the  advantage  of  soil 
of  his  conversation.  He  said  the  best  of  ll 
trees  would  surely  be  four  hundred  ye:I 
old!  Midway  of  the  uphill  climb  from  W| 
liams  to  the  Canyon  our  train  stopped  I 
a  great  sheep  ranch  where  shearing  was! 
process.  The  work  was  done  by  a  mach  I 
clipper  and  eleven  men  were  equipped  w| 
machines.  The  sheep  were  shorn  in  less  tr| 
two  minutes  each,  and  the  work  seemed  ^| 
done.  We  were  told  that  fifty  thousal 
victims  awaited  the  shears  at  that  spl 
It  seemed  a  yery  commercial  introductl 
to  the  programme  before  us! 

At  last  we  were  at  the  Canyon  and  I.' 
climax  of  majesty  in  natural  scenery  \1 
before  us.     Four  of  our  party  had  aire;! 
been  under  the  spell  of  the  place  for  twenB 
four  hours.  One  of  them  told  how  the  c 
had  been  spent  in  strolling  for  several  m 
along  the  rim,  until  at  last  she  exclain 
to  herself,  "What  is  man  that  thou 
mindful  of  him!"    Then  the  answer 
her  mind  was  that  one  good  man  is  wo  I 
more  in  the  world  than  the  whole  of 
Canyon!    Not  incompatible  is  this  v: 
with  the  other  thought  that  the  beaut: 
and  sublime  in  nature  are  intended  to  mi  I 
even  good  men  better!  So  this  great  ya\ 
ing  chasm  with  its  pyramids  that  o 
Egypt  Egypt, — with  its  inexpressible  pa 
rama  of  changing  color  and  form  must  h; 
a  chastening  effect  upon  human  characil 
unless  the  sordid  things  of  the  world  h;l 
made  so  hard  a  crust  as  to  be  impenetral  1 
And  the  way  to  get  this  effect  is  to  lin  Ir 
for  some  time  in  its  presence.    The  us] 
thirty-six  hours  spent  by  tourists  is  1(1 
enough  of  course  to  see  much  and  to  »1 
much,  but  by  no  means  long  enough  p 
exhaust  either  the  pictorial  or  emotio  l 
resources  of  the  place. 

Very  appropriately  it  seemed  to  us  ti 
great  natural  wonder,  with  eight  hund  i 
thousand  acres  of  land,  has  been  dedica  i 
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as  a  National  Monument  and  the  motto 
at  the  entrance  of  the  El  Tovar  would  seem 
fitting  for  any  stone  of  memorial,  "  Dreams 
of  mountains  as  in  their  sleep  they  brood  on 
things  eternal." 

Many  points  of  advantage  for  studying 
the  Canyon  are  accessible  by  walking  or 
driving.  "The  Grand  View,"  the  site  of  the 
first  Canyon  hotel,  makes  a  fine  seven 
hours'  excursion  by  team.  The  road  car- 
ries one  through  the  great  Cocconino 
Forest,  a  part  of  the  national  reservation. 
The  pine  trees  are  very  large  and  stately 
and  it  pleased  us  to  find  government  for- 
esters at  work  amongst  them.  Every 
mature  tree  in  the  reserve,  they  told  Us,  is 
for  sale.  During  last  year  the  sale  of  such 
trees  amounted  to  about  a  million  dollars. 
Two  men  were  busily  employed  planting 
the  seed  of  yellow  pine.  They  willingly 
gave  us  some  of  the  red  seed — the  color 
being  due  to  red  lead  in  which  the  seeds  had 
been  soaked  to  protect  them  from  the  squir- 
rels. The  animal  life  of  the  reserve  showed 
the  effect  of  the  prohibition  against  shoot- 
ing. A  young  doe  crossed  the  road  about  a 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  us  and  when  she 
reached  the  ledge  above  surveyed  us  for  a 
moment  before  running  to  cover.  "Grand 
View"  rivals  the  rim  at  the  El  Tovar  hotel 
for  extent  of  view.  The  Canyon  is  said  to 
be  fifteen  miles  wide  here,  and  one  can  see 
beyond  the  opposite  rim  into  the  Painted 
Desert.  In -two  or  three  places  the  river  is 
visible  and  with  a  good  glass  the  foam  of  its 
violence  can  be  seen.  Quiet  reflection  here 
as  elsewhere  seemed  best  in  order.  The 
conclusion  of  our  four  days  at  the  Canyon 
eft  us  in  sympathy  with  the  German  who 
lad  written  in  the  book  of  impressions  kept 
at  the  El  Tovar,  as  follows, 
"Ich  kam,  sah,  und  .  .  .  schwieg." 
came,  saw  and  was  silent.        J.  H.  B. 


.  What  Christ  Wants. — Is  there  nothing 
that  Christ,  as  your  friend,  your  Lord,  your 
Saviour,  wants  you  to  do  that  you  are 
eaving  undone  to-day?  Do  you  doubt 
one  instant  that  it  is  his  will  that  you  should 
lonor  and  help  and  bless  all  the  men  about 
you  who  are  his  brethren?  And  are  you 
doing  anything  like  that?  Do  you  doubt 
one  instant  that  his  will  is  that  you  should 
make  life  serious  and  lofty?  Do  you 
doubt  one  instant  that  He  wants  you  to 
be  pure  in  deed  and  word  and  thought? 
And  are  you  pure?  Do  you  doubt  one 
instant  that  his  command  is  for  you  openly 
to  own  Him,  and  declare  that  you  are  his 
servant  before  all  the  world?  And  have 
you  done  it?  These  are  questions  which 
make  the  whole  matter  clear.  No,  not  in 
quiet  lanes  nor  in  bright  temple  courts,  as 
once  He  spake,  and  not  from  blazen  heavens, 
as  men  sometimes  seem  to  expect — not 
so  does  Christ  speak  to  us. 

And  yet  he  speaks.  1  know  what  He — 
there  in  all  his  glory,  He  here  in  my  heart — 
wants  me  to  do  to-day,  and  1  know  that  I 
im  not  mistaken  in  my  knowledge.  It 
s  no  guess  of  mine.  It  is  his  voice  that 
ells  me. — Phillips  Brooks. 


"The  deepest  trust  leads  to  the  most 
)Owerful  action." 


A  RUSTLE  OP  MEMORY'S  LEAVES. 

A  TEMPERANCE  POEM. 

Turning  Memory's  well-worn  pages,  . 

Thus  I  sat  at  close  of  day, 
Pondering  over  by-gone  ages 

In  the  twilight,  cold  and  gray. 

Turning  each,  with  silent  finger, 
Hurrying  on  through  scenes  of  woe; 

Pausing  oft,  o'er  joys  to  linger 
That  had  thrilled  mc  long  ago — 

When— from  out  the  dreamy  bustle- 
As  the  twilight  faded  fast, 

Came  a  soft  and  gentle  rustle — 

Memory's  leaves  were  fluttering  past; 

And  from  out  her  sweet  elysian, 

Back  to  sight  and  life  again, 
Lo!  before  my  inward  vision, 

Passed  a  grand  array  of  men, 

And  of  women,  great  and  gifted, 
Who  with  noble  deeds  and  songs, 

Many  sorrowing  hearts  had  lifted 
From  the  depths  of  vice  and  wrong. 

Long  I  mused  upon  the  features 

Of  these  classic  ones  of  lore — 
Of  the  ancient,  mighty  teachers — 

Who,  with  zeal,  had  gone  before, 

And  the  words  that  they  had  spoken, 

Ringing  on,  and  on,  for  aye, 
Down  the  solid  ranks,  unbroken, 

Of  the  leaders  of  to-day, 

Thrilled  me  with  a  strange  emotion, 
Till  I  craved  with  heart  and  hand — - 

With  untiring,  deep  devotion — 
Good  to  scatter  o'er  the  land. — 

Round  the  globe  to  send  a  message, 
Grand,  humane,  and  powerful,  too, 

With  an  earnest,  truth-lit  presage, 

That  would  shake  the  world  all  through. 

Stir  it  with  a  mighty  motion, 

That  would  reach  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  from  ocean,  back  to  ocean, 
Might  the  tumult  grandly  roll. 

Then  I  would  unfurl  Truth's  banner, 

In  an  air  unsoiled  by  crime; 
Banish  from  the  hut  and  manor, 

Ale  and  wine  in  every  clime. 

I  would  sweep  from  God's  creation 
Dire  intemperance.    This  great  curse 

Would  I  shake  to  its  foundation, 
Over  all  the  universe. 

And  from  homes  that  now  are  standing, 
With  their  household  idols  slain — 

From  the  broken  hearts,  demanding 
Peace  and  home-joys  once  again — 

From  the  thousands  who  have  tasted 

Of  the  fiery,  burning  rum — 
From  the  lives  in  anguish  wasted, 

Will  the  cry  for  mercy  come. 

But  if  all  the  titled  people, 

Who  have  gained  such  high  renown, 

And  are  gazing  from  Fame's  steeple, 
Have  not  frowned  this  evil  down, 

Then  I  thought,  perhaps,  forever 

It  will  rule  and  daily  grow; 
And  there  is  no  power  to  sever 

From  our  country  such  a  foe. 

But  God's  might  is  still  unbounded, 

His  own  love  fills  earth  and  sky; 
And  our  sighs  and  prayers  have  sounded 

To  his  blissful  throne  on  high, 

And  will  plead  in  courts  of  glory, 

For  his  suffering  people  here; 
And  from  hearthstones,  lone  and  gory, 

May  the  demon  disappear. 

And  instead  of  degradation, 

May  rich  blessings  from  above 
Over-shadow  this  great  nation, 

With  a  crown  of  peace  and  love. 

— Mary  Huestis  Patterson. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


Lloyd  Balderston. 

(Continued  from  page  358.) 

Before  following  the  traveler  into  "  Iowa 
Territory,"  let  us  glance  again  at  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  on  the  Mississippi, 
as  observed  from  the  steamboat  while  as- 
cending the  river.  If  only  as  showing  the 
changes  that  seventy  years  of  progress  have 
wrought,  it  seems  interesting. 

'Above  Burlington,  the  bluffs  recede 
from  the  river.  (He  has  spoken  of  these  as 
"bold  bluffs  rising  near  the  water's  edge, 
and  generally  covered  with  wood.")  The 
intermediate  land  is  a  marshy  prairie,  cut  up 
with  slues.*  This  extends  to  Bloomington. 
At  this  point,  a  channel  called  Muscatine 
slue,  puts  out  from  the  river,  and  enters 
again  about  forty  miles  below.  It  is  forty 
yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  steamboats 
at  high  water.  The  upper  end  of  the  island 
thus  formed,  is  a  beautiful  prairie,  of 
great  fertility.  It  was  covered  with  a 
dense  coat  of  clean  grass  three  or  four  feet 
high,  not  yet  in  head.  The  bluff  may  be 
seen  from  the  river,  beyond  this  charming 
field  of  nature,  winding  with  a  graceful 
curve  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  At  this 
point  commenced  the  most  charming  scen- 
ery I  beheld  in  my  tour.  The  solitary  vale 
of  the  Ohio  was  pleasing;  the  ever-changing 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis, 
gave  rise  to  deep  reflections;  but  here  was 
symmetry,  grandeur  and  beauty,  all  at 
once  displayed.  This  immense  prairie,  cov- 
ered with  grass  enough  to  feed  myriads  of 
cattle,  flourishing  in  luxuriance,  but  to 
die  untouched,  and  the  eminence  which 
skirted  its  distant  border  interspersed  with 
trees  growing  from  a  verdant  carpet,  and 
winding  as  gracefully  as  if  the  instruments 
of  a  mathematician  had  marked  its  course, 
— all  spread  at  once  to  the  view,  gave  rise 
to  sensations  of  astonishment  and  delight. 

"From  Bloomington  to  Davenport,  the 
Iowa  shore  presents  a  nearly  uniform  ap- 
pearance. Few  signs  of  settlements,  though 
the  maps  mention  several  towns.  These 
must  be  only  staked  out.  A  gently  ascend- 
ing prairie  extends  to  a  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  bounded  by 
a  bluff,  not  abrupt  and  ragged,  but  rising 
gracefully  and  covered  with  grass.  On  this 
carpet  of  verdure  are  scattered  trees,  too 
few  to  be  called  a  forest — a  park  of  nature's 
planting.  ...  At  Davenport  the  an- 
ticipated beauty  of  this  shore  when  touched 
by  art,  is' becoming  realized.  Here  is  an 
infant  city  whose  first  sight  strikes  the 
mind  of  the  traveler  with  admiration.  Just 
above  the  town  stands  a  stately  farm  house 

.  .  .  with  whitewashed  board  fence 
enclosing  about  a  square  mile  of  land.  _  The 
proprietor,  whose  name  is  Le  Clerc,  is  de- 
scended from  French  and  Indian  parents 
and  is  said  to  appear  like  a  full  blooded 
Indian,  but  prefers  a  civilized  life  among 
the  whites  to  a  wigwam  abode  among  his 
red  brethren.  The  Indians  presented  him 
with  this  land  before  they  were  expelled 
from  the  vicinity.  He  has  sold  some  of  it 
as  town  lots. 

"Stephenson  in  Illinois  is  just  opposite 

*Probably  a  local  term  for  what  the  geographers 
call  bayous. 
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Davenport  ,  »  r  Rock  Island,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Upper  rapids  of  the  Mississippi, 
lies  between.  ...  At  a  point  two  or 
three  miles  below  this,  Rock  River  empties 

into  the  Mississippi  Across  the 

peninsula  thus  formed  extends  a  command- 
ing bluff.  .  .  .  Below  is  a  triangular 
platform  which  is  bounded  by  the  rivers, 
about  three  miles  on  a  side.  This  is  elevated 
above  the  danger  of  flood,  dry,  moderately 
rolling,  and  every  way  fitted  to  become  the 
site  of  a  great  city."  Stephenson  was 
evidently  in  the  lead  at  that  time,  and,  he 
says,  seemed  likely  "soon  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
West."  Rock  Island  City,  on  the  same  tri- 
angular plateau,  at  its  eastern  angle,  con- 
tained three  houses,  with  prospect  of  four 
or  five  more  to  be  built  that  summer.  A 
canal  around  the  rapids  of  Rock  River  was 
in  process  of  construction. 

The  fact  that  he  was,  at  this  place,  in 
the  midst  of  interesting  memorials  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  land  awakened  a 
train  of  reflections,  prefaced  by  the  following 
descriptive  paragraph:  "The  spot  where 
this  city  is  laid  out  had  been,  for  untold 
ages,  the  site  of  the  emporium  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians.  They  are  said  to  have 
had  annually  a  corn  field  of  many  hundred 
acres  around  the  town.  The  land  still 
bears  marks  of  cultivation.  On  the  naked 
bank,  which  is  here  about  forty  feet  high, 
was  their  ancient  burial  place.  A  more 
recent  place  of  interment  is  upon  the  peak 
of  the  bluff  which  overlooked  their  capital." 
Ascending  this  bluff  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
was  delighted,  while  his  heart  was  saddened 
by  thoughts  of  the  "fading  nations"  once 
in  possession  of  the  scene.  These  mingled 
emotions  found  vent  in  some  verses  which 
extol  the  scenery  and  bewail  the  lot  of  the 
Indian,  but  which  their  author,  were  he 
with  us  now,  with  a  smile  upon  reviewing 
such  a  record  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm, 
would  doubtless  withhold  from  public  view. 

Several  times  during  the  river  voyage, 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  Indians  that 
repaired  to  the  stopping  places  of  the  boat, 
for  the  purpose  of  bartering  goods,  and,  he 
says,  "They  appeared  a  piteous  band  of 
traders."  They  came  down  the  river  in 
canoes,  or  out  from  the  shores,  to  intercept 
the  vessel  as  she  drew  into  a  landing  place, 
and  were  arrayed  in  true  aboriginal  fashion, 
with  no  lack  of  savage  adornments.  There 
were  squaws  with  their  pappooses  on  their 
backs,  and  men  with  bows  and  arrows, 
shaven  heads  and  bodies  daubed  with 
paint,  &c. 

Pursuing  his  journey  southward  from 
Rock  Island,  he  came  upon  several  Indian 
mounds,  "of  no  mechanical  shape,  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  high, 
they  may  once  have  had  the  form  of  a  sugar 
loaf,  but  if  so,  time  has  brought  them  to 
their  present  appearance.  I  saw  about 
ten  of  them  in  a  space  of  two  acres."  The 
point  at  which  he  crossed  the  Mississippi 
was  New  Boston,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Iowa  River.  His  walk  was  sometimes 
through  shady  woods  and  sometimes  across 
prairie  land,  but  finally  he  found  himself 
on  a  sandy  plain,  which,  under  a  midsummer 
sun  was  hot,  almost  beyond  endurance. 


But  he  was  favored  to  arrive  in  good  health 
at  his  destination,  a  town  about  four  years 
old,  on  a  bank  which  was  "about  thirty 
feet  high  and  entirely  composed  of  sand." 
Crossing  the  Mississippi  in  a  steamboat, 
he  says:  "The  shore  where  we  landed,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Iowa,  was  low,  and  looked 
quite  like  a  wilderness.  A  road  led  back 
from  the  landing,  which  had  not  been  enough 
traveled  to  wear  away  the  bushes.  .  .  . 
I  followed  it  into  the  woods  where  I  found 
it  better  worn.  ...  I  went  up  the 
Iowa  River  to  Black  Hawk  ferry,  and  there 
crossed  the  stream  and  pursued  my  course 
toward  Salem.  .  .  .  Found  an  alterna- 
tion of  wood  and  prairie.  Always  timber 
along  the  water  courses,  extending  in  some 
places  two  or  three  miles  back  into  the 
country."  He  saw,  at  two  places,  mills 
in  process  of  construction;  and  remarks: 
"  Milling,  it  is  likely,  will  long  continue  to 
be  a  profitable  business  in  this  country, — 
at  present  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
mills;  hereafter,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  grain." 

A  few  of  his  notes  on  the  accommodations 
found  during  these  journeys  may  be  of 
interest.  "  My  fare  upon  this  trip  was 
cheap,  but  sometimes  hard.  ...  I  was 
nowhere  charged  more  than  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  single  meal;  frequently  less; 
sometimes  nothing.  Entertained  at  hotels 
in  Illinois,  I  found  the  fare  good  but  eco- 
nomic. I  was  always  entertained  at  pri- 
vate houses  in  Iowa.  I  found  them  at  dis- 
tances seldom  exceeding  five  miles.  Although 
their  hovels  are  crowded  by  their  own 
families,  the  people  are  generally  willing 
to  make  room  for  travelers."  The  uni- 
versal fare  at  these  stopping  places  was  corn 
bread,  fat  pork,  milk  and  butter.  "Owing 
to  the  entire  absence  of  dairy  conveniences," 
however  plentiful  these  latter  products 
might  be,  they  were  not  invitingly  served. 
Bui  at  Salem  he  "found  a  different  kind  of 
entertainment,"  and  states  that  he  "boarded 
with  Peter  Bye,  son-in-law  of  Aaron  Street, 
the  original  proprietor  of  the  town.  Here, 
milk  was  kept  in  a  better  state,  and  we  had 
wheat  bread  and  honey  in  abundance." 
:  .  .  Salem  had  then  been  about  four 
years  in  existence,  and  the  settlers  were 
Friends  from  North  Carolina.  They  were 
commencing  to  erect  a  meeting-house  at 
the  time  of  L.  B.'s  visit,  and  he  gave  them 
assistance  one  day,  with  ax  and  saw,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say  that  he  "helped  to  build 
the  first  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Iowa." 

After  about  a  fortnight  in  the  "  Territory," 
we  find  our  traveler  again  at  Stephenson, 
preparing  for  a  pedestrian  tour  to  Chicago; 
he  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  young  man  of 
his  own  Society  and  from  the  home  neigh- 
borhood, but  not  an  acquaintance  until 
now,  who  like  himself  is  exploring  "The 
West"  with  some  idea  of  finding  a  place  to 
which  he  may  some  day  return  as  a  settler. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  about 
two  hundred  miles.  "Our  reasons,"  he 
writes,  "for  going  on  foot  were  various. 
The  principal  one  was  to  avoid  expense  and 
to  explore  the  country  at  leisure.  Its 
flowers  in  particular  I  wished  to  examine. 
I  equipped  myself  with  a  tin  box  for  their 
collection  and  preservation,  and  carried 


my  Botany  Book  with  me  that  I  migt 
analyze  them  as  I  had  opportunity." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  o  : 
item  of  his  equipment,  first  on  setting  c  t 
upon  his  journey,  so  much  of  which  was  > 
be  performed  alone.  He  bought  a  copy  f 
Campbell's  Poems  to  carry  in  his  pock  , 
and  when  attention  was  wearied  on  si  - 
rounding  objects,  he  centred  it  upon  "'Tip 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  he  thus  co  - 
mitted  to  memory  so  thoroughly  as  ey  r 
after  to  be"  able  to  quote  from  it  at  will. 

(To  be  continued.1 


Paper  Read  before  the  Third  National  Pet  i 
Congress  of  the  U.  S.  on  Fifth  Month  J, 
iqii,  by  M.  Honda,  Editor  of  the  Orien  I 
Review. 

The  Japan  Society  of  New  York  v  ; 
organized  some  four  years  ago  for  the  pi  - 
pose  of  promoting  friendly  relations  1  - 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan,  ; 
also  for  the  diffusing  of  a  more  accun  : 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Japan — th 
aims,  ideals,  arts,  sciences,  industries  a 
economic  condition  among  the  Americ 
people.    What  the  Society  lacks  in  the  w  j 
of  venerable  history  is  more  than  made 
by  the  notable  fact  that  it  came  into  <  ■ 
istence  at  the  very  psychological  time  wh 
a~  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  ea 
other  began  to  be  comprehended  by  1 
two  neighbors  who  dwell  on  the  oppos 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    As  it  is  esse 
tially  an  American  institution,  the  Japam 
Ambassador  being  its  Honorary  Preside 
it  becomes  a  privilege  for  a  Japanese  meml 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  reporting 
the  National  Peace  Congress  of  the  Unil 
States  as  to  what  the  Japan  Society  of  N 
York  has  been  doing  as  a  factor  in  the  grt 
cause  of  international  amity  and  goodw 
The  American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  1 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  Stal 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors  hi 
Japan  have  been  entertained  by  the  Socit 
at  dinner  or  luncheon,  each  occasion  of  t 
kind  proving  a  decided  contribution  to  ; 
confirmation  of  the  traditional  friends! 
between  the  two  nations  represented 
our  Society.    Lectures,  illustrated  or  oth 
wise,  have  also  been  given  that  a  thoroi 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Japan  may 
diffused;  and  at  this  moment  a  loan  exhi 
tion  of  rare  color  prints  is  being  held  a 
is  attracting  crowds  of  admiring  spectat 
to  its  rooms  in  a  central  location  of  1 
Metropolis. 

If  one  has  a  wish  to  learn,  he  can  der: 
many  valuable  lessons  in  universal  pe; 
even  from  Japanese  pictures.  A  few  of  1 
color  prints  now  on  view  in  New  Yc 
depict  dramatic  characters  in  long  divic 
skirt  or  trousers,  and  this  at  once  takes 
back  to  the  time  of  Japan's  feudal  regir 
which  secured  two  centuries  and  a  half 
profound  peace  to  the  land  after  four  c< 
turies  of  constant  warfare.  At  the  Ov 
lord's  Court,  the  daimios  were  compel 
to  wear  those  long  trousers,  part  of  wh 
must  be  kept  between  the  toes  in  order 
throw  forward  three  or  four  feet  of  1 
superfluous  ends  of  the  dress  that  the  wea 
might  walk  in  a  dignified  manner.  This  v 
of  course  to  prevent  the  rulers  of  differ* 
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feudatories  from  attacking  each  other.  Thus 
we  of  the  twentieth  century  should  be  so 
enshrouded  in  and  tied  by  our  garments 
of  international  courtesy  and  morality, 
that  a  physical  violence  by  one  nation  upon 
another  would  be  both  unthinkable  and 
impossible.  Another  feudal  device  for  the 
security  of  peace  was  to  arrange  the  terri- 
tories of  three  hundred  lords  in  such  a  way 
as  to  place  a  buffer  state  between  two  rival 
daimios,  and  something  similar  to  this  is 
aimed  at  by  the  modern  network  of  interna- 
tional alliances  and  conventions.  Still 
another  method  of  securing  peace  in  feudal 
Japan  was  to  oblige  the  territorial  lords  to 
offer  expensive  gifts  to  temples  or  to  under- 
take costly  public  works,  so  that  they  might 
have  no  money  left  for  rebelling  against  the 
central  authorities  or  for  attacking  their 
neighbors.  The  heavy  burden  of  war  and 
armaments  has  convinced  Japan  at  least  of 
the  undesirability  of  fighting. 

China  has  accomplished  a  peaceful  con- 
quest of  the  entire  civilized  world  with  her 
tea-drinking  institution,  and  Japan  first 
took  it  up  as  an  aid  to  religious  contem- 
plation and  then,  toward  the  end  of  her 
dark  ages,  as  an  ethico-esthetic  culture  to 
discipline  men-at-arms  in  self-control  and 
politeness.  A  great  military  leader,  called 
the  Napoleon  of  Japan,  initiated  the  fashion 
among  his  followers  and  vassals  of  sitting 
Over  a  cup  of  ceremonial  tea  in  a  special 
small  room,  before  entering  which  both 
high  and  low  removed  their  swords.  In  the 
midst  of  feudalism  was  thus  created  a  re- 
public of  teaism  where  dignified  equipoise 
and  art-appreciation  reigned  supreme.  The 
philosophic  tea-master  of  this  esthetic  states- 
man once  tested  his  great  pupil's  attainment 
of  virtue  by  purposely  upsetting  the  hot- 
water  kettle  and  raising  a  storm  of  ashes  and 
steam  in  a  four-and-half  mats  room.  Should 
any  ripples  show  themselves  on  the  calm  sea 
of  one's  composure,  he  was  not  considered 
as  being  a  member  of  the  cult  of  the  sooth- 
ing beverage.  A  constant  effort  at  genuine 
enjoyment  of  what  is  beautiful  and  good  in 
other  peoples  and  races  is  sure  to  lead  us 
up  to  that  height  of  human  nobility  where 
a  sordid  strife  over  worldly  possessions  is 
not  only  distasteful  but  positively  incon- 
ceivable. 

ftit  is  therefore  a  cause  for  keen  delight 
to  all  lovers  of  peace  that  the  Japan  Society 
of  New  York,  and  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  clubs  and  schools  are  studying  Japan 
and  her  conditions  with  sympathetic  inter- 
est. If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigations, 
the  Japanese  can  hear  fair  criticism  of  them- 
selves from  their  American  friends,  then  not 
only  Japan  but  the  whole  world  will  gain 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  all  the  children 
of  man  can  learn  from  one  another  to  the 
everlasting  good  of  all. 


When  men  come  to  see  that  the  church 
cares  more  for  their  money  than  it  does  for 
their  souls,  they  are  not  going  to  care  much 
for  the  church.  This  is  a  good  and  beauti- 
ful world.  It  never  was  better  than  it  is 
to-day.  At  the  same  time,  the  world,  with 
all  its  wealth  and  learning,  is  just  as  much 
in  need  of  a  Saviour  now  as  it  ever  was. — 
George  K.  Edwards. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


"Reduced  in  Price." — As  I  walk  to 
and  fro  through  the  streets  of  the  city  I  fre- 
quently see  suits  of  clothing,  overcoats  and 
other  garments  swaying  in  the  breeze  by  the 
windows  of  business  places,  and  especially 
outside  the  "second-hand"  stores,  bearing 
large  placards,  and  in  big  red  letters  I  read, 
"  Slightly  soiled.    Greatly  reduced  in  price." 

They  may  have  been  worn  by  some  one; 
perhaps  they  are  only  shelf-worn,  or  dam- 
aged by  water  in  time  of  fire.  They  are  not 
seriously  damaged,  only  "slightly  soiled." 
But  the  mark  is  there,  and  slight  as  it  may 
be,  it  is  enough  to  bar  them  from  first-class 
goods. 

What  a  splendid  theme  for  a  discourse  to 
young  men  and  women! 

One  young  man  is  given  to  the  habit  of 
using  tobacco,  and  especially  to  smoking 
cigarettes.  He  is  a  moral  young  man  and 
is  highly  respected  by  his  many  friends. 
Another  is  given  to  moderate  drinking.  He 
has  never  been  drunk — moreover,  he  never 
expects  to  go  that  far.  He  is  one  of  the 
many  with  a  will  of  his  own  and  can  "take 
it  or  let  it  alone." 

Shall  I  merely  mention  the  boys  who  play 
cards,  who  occasionally  take  God's  name  in 
vain,  who  play  games  of  chance,  and  who 
are  out  late  at  night? 

Are  there  not  some  girls  who  are  "slightly 
soiled"  as  well  as  boys?  One  spends  her 
evenings  at  a  theatre,  drinking  in  the  poison 
of  song  and  corrupting  moving  pictures. 
One  frequents  the  dance  and  ball-room. 
Another  is  given  to  reading  novels  and,  led 
on  by  the  charm  of  seeing  how  it  is  going  to 
end,  her  mind  is  weakened  by  the  yellow 
journal  fiction. 

Shall  I  merely  mention  the  girls  who  are 
careless,  the  ones  who  are  vanity  personi- 
fied, and  those  who  are  unkind  to  mother 
and  do  not  help  in  the  many  little  domestic 
duties? 

The  boys  and  girls  of  whom  I  have  been 
writing  are  not  the  worst  in  town.  They 
are  not  numbered  among  the  hard  cases. 
They  are  not  desperate  characters  nor 
criminally  wicked — they  are  just  "slightly 
soiled."  The  physical,  mental  and  moral 
man  has  been  marred.  Not  a  tobacco  fiend, 
not  a  drunkard,  not  a  gambler,  not  a  "  street 
walker" — no,  no;  but  there  is  already  the 
beginning  that  ends  in  these  extremes.  Sin 
has  stained  the  character,  and  when  the 
time  has  come  for  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  to  be  appraised  they  are  found 
"slightly  soiled"  and  "greatly  reduced  in 
price." — John  H.  Whiteman,  in  Youth's 
Temperance  Evangel. 

A  Governor  in  a  Hogshead. — There 
was  a  philanthropist  walking  along  the 
docks  one  [First-dayJ  morning,  who  found  a 
boy  asleep  in  a  hogshead.  He  shook  him 
until  he  was  wide  awake,  and  then  opened 
the  following  conversation: 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  boy?  " 
i    "  I  slept  here  all  night,  for  I  had  no  other 
place  to  sleep  in." 

"  How  is  that?  Have  you  no  father  or 
mother?    Who  takes  care  of  you?  " 

"My  father  drinks,  and  1  don't  know 


where  he  is.  I  have  to  take  care  of  myself, 
for  my  mother  is  dead;  she  died  not  long 
ago."  And  at  the  mention  of  her  name  the 
boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Well,  come  along  with  me.  I'll  give  you 
a  home,  and  look  after  you  as  well  as  I  can." 

The  boy  thus  adopted  on  the  wharf  was 
taken  to  a  happy  home.  He  was  sent  to 
school,  and  afterward  employed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  store  of  his  benefactor. 

When  he  became  of  age,  his  friend  and 
benefactor  said  to  him,  "You  have  been  a 
faithful  and  honest  boy  and  man,  and  if  you 
will  make  three  promises,  I  will  furnish  you 
with  letters  of  credit,  so  that  you  can  start 
business  in  the  West  on  your  own  account." 

"  What  promises  doyou  wish  me  to  make?" 
inquired  the  young  man. 

"First,  that  you  will  not  drink  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  of  any  kind." 

"  1  agree  to  that." 

"Second,  that  you  will  not  use  profane 
speech." 

"  I  agree  to  that." 

"Third,  that  you  will  not  become  a  politi- 
cian." 

The  young  man  started  in  business  in  the 
West,  and,  by  minding  his  own  business,  in  a 
few  years  he  became  a  rich  man.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  came  east,  and  called  upon 
his  friend  and  accepted  father.  In  the  course 
of  a  happy  interview  the  philanthropist  asked 
his  adopted  son  if  he  had  kept  his  total  ab- 
stinence pledge. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Have  you  abstained  from  the  use  of  pro- 
fane speech?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  man  with  emphasis. 

"Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics?" 

The  visitor — the  adopted  son,  perhaps  I 
should  have  said — blushed  and  said,  "  With- 
out my  consent,  I  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor of  my  state  and  elected.  I  am  now  on 
my  way  to  Washington  to  transact  some  im- 
portant business  for  the  state." 

Did  ever  a  hogshead  turn  out  so  good  a 
thing  as  a  teetotal  governor  before?  It  had 
to  be  emptied  of  its  wine  before  it  could  be  a 
shelter  for  the  little  fellow  who  ran  wild  in 
that  wilderness  of  marble  and  mortar,  the 
great  city  of  New  York. — National  Advocate. 

Congressman  Sherwood  of  Ohio,  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  replied  to  a  speech  of 
Congressman  Hobson,  in  behalf  of  battle- 
ships, saying: 

"  I  used  to  have  a  similar  militant  spirit 
when  I  started  out  in  the  Civil  War.  But 
after  1  had  been  in  forty-four  big  battles  1 
was  inclined  very  much  toward  peace,  and 
I  became  a  Quaker.  What  this  country 
needs  is  more  Quakers  and  fewer  battleships.' 


Have  a  will  of  your  own ;  but  be  sure  you 
will  aright.  No  one  has  much  use  for  the 
wavering,  faint-hearted,  undecided  boy  who 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  a  thing,  and 
then  put  it  through.  To  count  in  the  right 
way,  however — the  way  best  for  himself 
and  everybody  else  concerned — a  boy's  will 
must  be  trained  to  unselfishness,  to  con- 
sideration, to  kindness,  to  aiming  at  the 
noblest  things  of  life,  and  to  rest  satisfied 
with  nothing  less. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Temperance  Association  was  held  as  usual 
in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house  during 
the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting.  The  gather- 
ing was  larger  than  sometimes,  practically 
filling  the  house,  both  floor  and  galleries. 
An  intense  interest  and  earnestness  marked 
the  occasion.  The  set  addresses  were  by 
two  of  our  own  members.  Dr.  Joseph 
Stokes,  of  Moorestown,  read  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  use  of  alcohol  from  a  medical 
standpoint.  His  address  is  being  printed 
and  may  be  had  on  request.  J.  Harvey 
Borton,  also  of  Moorestown,  spoke  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  modern  business  man, 
illustrating  by  visual  methods  the  enormous 
economic  waste  incident  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  its  appalling  burden  upon 
society. 

Wanted.  In  every  particular  Meeting 
in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  a  young 
man  who  will  qualify  himself  to  speak 
effectively,  and  with  up-to-date  knowledge 
of  facts,  on  this  burning  question  of  the 
hour. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee. — The  Executive  Committee  has 
met  regularly  once  a  month  during  the 
past  year,  except  in  the  summer,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  sixteen.  Reports 
from  the  sub-committees: 

Temperance  Education. — This  Committee 
presented  the  Medical  Missionary  Society 
with  two  books  on  the  medical  use  of  alco- 
hol, a  set  of  the  Gulick  Hygiene  series  and 
some  suitable  leaflets.  Copies  of  a  book 
concerning  the  character  and  service  of 
Frances  E.  Willard  were  placed  in  twenty- 
four  public  libraries. 

A  member  of  the  Committee,  who  directs 
the  preparation  of  wholesome  lunches  in 
several  schools,  makes  use  of  occasional 
opportunities  to  speak  to  the  children  and 
to  their  mothers  of  the  harmfulness  of 
liquors  and  tobacco. 

Since  Third  Month,  1910,  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  our  tactful  and  experi- 
enced school  visitors,  Clara  P.  H.  Stilwell 
and  Sarah  S.  Hildebrand,  who  are  endorsed 
by  the  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh. School  laws  in  all  states  require 
the  teaching  in  every  grade  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  human  body, 
but  some  indifferent  and  untrained  teachers 
present  the  subject  unwisely  or  consider  it 
very  difficult.  Our  visitors  aim  to  show  the 
teachers,  of  the  lower  grades  especially,  how 
to  present  the  hygiene  lessons  in  a  simple 
and  pleasant,  but  effective  way.  The 
teachers  welcome  the  suggestions  offered 
and  see  the  value  of  the  charts,  diagrams 
and  memory  gems  shown  to  them.  Many 
are  grateful  for  the  leaflets,  outline  course 
of  study,  etc.,  given  them.  The  best  books 
are  often  loaned  to  teachers  and  various 
helps  recommended.  Large  numbers  of 
children  are  writing  essays  on  some  phase 


of  the  subject.  Many  principals  and  teach- 
ers are  grateful  for  help  in  combating  the 
cigarette  habit,  and  others  tell  of  trouble 
with  foreign  children  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  liquors.  Our  visitors  are  con- 
stantly invited  to  address  teacher's  meet- 
ings and  gatherings  of  parents,  as  well  as 
the  children  themselves.  So  many  doors 
of  opportunity  are  open  that  these  devoted 
workers  are  trying  to  train  helpers  by  ad- 
dressing W.  C.  T.  U.  meetings  and  endeavor- 
ing to  systematize  all  efforts  along  similar 
lines. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  scientific  hy- 
giene basis  for  total  abstinence  is  often 
more  readily  accepted  than  any  other  one. 

The  Association  is  glad  to  learn  that  the 
summer  school  of  the  University  has  this 
year  introduced  a  course  of  study  on  Child 
Hygiene.  The  instructor  is  Dr.  W.  S. 
Cornell,  who  will  emphasize  the  effect  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  or- 
ganism. The  lectures  will  occur  at  10  a.  m. 
daily  from  Seventh  Month  5th  to  Eighth 
Month  1 6th,  191 1.  They  will  be  of  great 
value  to  teachers,  parents  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  social  service.  The  Association 
has  taken  two  scholarships.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  Schools,  Sarah  S.  Hildebrand 
spoke  and  was  received  most  cordially. 
The  subject  of  the  Summer  School  was  in- 
troduced, and  one  if  not  both  young  women 
were  secured  who  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  scholarships. 

Publication  and  Distribution  of  Literature. 
— Leaflets  have  been  distributed  to  the 
amount  of  5 1,234  pages.  These  have  gone 
to  the  Reading  Terminal,  the  Ferry,  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City, 
Prisons,  Factories,  Joseph  Sturge  Mission 
School,  [First-day]  Schools  and  in  house- 
to-house  visitation. 

Elizabeth  T.  Colsher  is  still  faithful  in 
her  work  of  distribution  of  tracts  and  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  The  page,  once  a  month, 
is  continued  in  The  Friend,  edited  by 
Benjamin  F.  Whitson. 

Meetings. — There  has  been  one  Temper- 
ance Tea  Meeting  held  at  West  Chester, 
addressed  by  three  of  our  own  Friends,  and 
a  parlor  meeting  at  Haddonfield,  addressed 
by  Sarah  S.  Hildebrand.  The  largest  and 
most  successful  Temperance  meeting  was 
held  at  Moorestown.  This  was  arranged  by 
the  Temperance  Committee  appointed  by 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  We  know  of 
no  other  meeting  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  where  there  is  such  a  Committee, 
and  we  would  encourage  all  the  Monthly 
Meetings  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
Moorestown  in  that  respect. 

Politics  and  Legislation. — We  have  me- 
morialized the  members  of  Congress  from 
Philadelphia  and  adjacent  counties,  also 
the  Congressmen  from  New  Jersey  districts 
near  Philadelphia,  urging  that  they  support 
the  Burkett-Sims  Bill  to  prohibit  inter- 
state transmission  of  race-gambling,  odds 
and  bets,  the  Walter  Smith  Bill,  to  prohibit 
the  interstate  transmission  of  prize-fight 
pictures  and  the  Miller-Curtis  Bill.  This 
bill  proposes  to  constitute  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  special  class  of  commodities,  to 


be  admitted  to  and  carried  in  interstai 
commerce  on  the  condition  that  the  inte 
state  commerce  character  of  the  shipmei 
shall  cease  at  once  upon  arrival  within  tr 
boundary  of  the  state.  By  such  an  act  an 
state  may  subject  intoxicating  liquors  i 
once  to  the  police  regulations  of  the  sta 
as  soon  as  such  liquors  have  arrived  withi 
the  borders.  Grave  constitutional  que! 
tions  are  involved  in  the  passage  of  such  a 
act,  but  many  authorities  do  not  questic 
the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  legi 
lation.  It  seems  absurd  that  any  prov 
sion  of  the  Constitution  should  be  so  coi 
strued  as  to  interfere  when  any  state,  cit 
or  county  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  pr< 
tection  which  always  follows  the  suppre 
sion  of  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

Some  members  of  the  Committee  ha> 
endeavored  to  secure  the  consent  of  tl 
companies  which  place-  advertisements  : 
the  various  trolley  cars  to  allow  the  postir 
of  placards  showing  the  advantages  of  ten 
perate  habits  and  the  baneful  results 
strong  drink,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vai 
Sentiments  of  this  character,  even  whf 
entirely  disconnected  with  any  partiss 
significance,  are  not  allowed  to  be  thus  di 
played. 

Coffee  Stands. — The  coffee  stand  at  4: 
N.  Front  Street  has  been  kept  open  durirl 
the  past  year  from  Fifth  Month  1st  1 
Eleventh  Month  1st.  The  Commfttee  h; 
endeavored  to  keep  the  stand  supplied  wii 
Temperance  literature,  and  we  trust  th; 
by  furnishing  hot  coffee  and  a  light  lunq 
in  this  locality  many  have  been  kept  fro 
patronizing  the  saloons.  The  revenue 
twenty  dollars  has  been  turned  into  c 
treasury.  The  stand  will  reopen  on  tl 
first  of  Fifth  Month. 

Preventive  Work. — Our  Preventive  Office 
Margaret  W.  Roberts,  not  feeling  able 
carry  on  the  work  another  year,  has  r 
signed,  and  Anna  K.  Way  was  appointi 
to  take  her  place.  She  gave  us  an  intere* 
ing  verbal  report. 


After  praying  for  thirty  years  that  j 
might  be  cleared  of  suspicion  of  the] 
Charles  Burdette,   of  Springfield,  Mas  I 
has  been  vindicated.  In  1880  he  was  a  reg 
try  clerk  in  the  post-office  at  Peoria,  I] 
A  number  of  registered  letters  containi: 
13,500  disappeared,  and,  although  no  char 
was  made  against  the  young  clerk,  he  w| 
discharged  from  the  service.    When  an  o| 
and  battered  mailbag  was  taken  from  tl 
San  Francisco  post-office  for  repairs  a  ft| 
days  ago  the  envelope  containing  the  $3,5' 
that  disappeared  so  strangely  from  Peoi 
was  found  between  the  heavy  leather  linii 
and  the  mystery  was  cleared.  Followi: 
his  discharge  Burdette  went  to  Brown  Ui 
versity,  and,  after  graduating  from  thei 
took  a  divinity  course  at  Newton  Academ 
Later  he  became  a  missionary,  and  in  t  l 
Far  East  labored  for  twenty  long  years.  I\ 
that  time  he  knew  that  he  rested  under 
cloud  of  suspicion.  His  one  prayer  was  th 
his  name  would  be  cleared  before  his  deal 
And  with  the  discovery  of  the  missing  e 
velope  his  prayer  has  been  answered. — E; 
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I  thought,  in  Egypt,  Death  was  more  than  Life, 
It  seemed  so  long;  its  monuments  so  great; 
The  emptiness  of  tombs  was  such  high  state, — 
No  living  thought,  or  power,  or  potentate 
So  glorious  seemed,  wrapt  in  such  splendid  gloom, 
For  I  perceived  that  in  each  ancient  tomb, 
Long  ages  since,  dead  kings  for  Death  made  room. 
Not  here  the  Dead,  but  Death — alone,  supreme : 
In  Egypt  Death  was  real — Life  a  winged  dream! 

I  thought,  in  Syria,  Life  was  more  than  Death. 

A  tomb  there  was  forsaken  of  its  Dead, 

But  Death  filled  not  the  place;  here  with  bowed  head 

Worships  the  world  forever  at  the  tread 

Of  One  who  lived,  Who  liveth,  and  shall  live — 

Whose  grave  is  but  a  footstep  on  the  sod; 

Men  kiss  the  ground  where  living  feet  have  trod. 

Here  not  to  Death  but  Life,  they  worship  give. 

August  is  death,  but  this  one  tomb  is  rife 

With  a  more  mighty  Presence;  it  is  Life! 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


How  a  Great  Hymn  was  Written. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  religious  workers 
of  the  last  century  was  Henry  Francis 
Lyte,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Early  in  his  career  he  ,was  deeply  moved 
Jby  the  death  of  a  fellow-clergyman  with 
whom  he  had  passed  many  hours  in  search 
of  biblical  knowledge  and  the  way  to  peace. 
When  his  friend  had  died  in  triumph, 
Lyte  consecrated  all  his  spiritual  and  poetic 
powers  to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a  youth  he  had  secured  eminence 
as  a  scholar,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
had  three  times  won  the  prize  offered  for 
the  best  English  poem.  But  after  conversion 
Ibis  aspirations  changed.  How  often  has 
this  been  the  case  in  those  whose  lives 
have  been  transformed  by  Christ.  Like 
fiis  Master,  he  sought  a  humble  sphere, 
cut  loose  from  the  wealthy  and  cultured 
circles  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and, 
with  humility  and  self-sacrifice,  commenced 
to  serve  a  rough,  seafaring  population 
on  the  rocky  coast  of  Devon.  Here  his 
life  was  passed  ministering  to  his  flock,  and 
occasionally  composing  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  lyrics  and  hymns  in  the  English 
language. 

His  delicate  health  often  made  him  feel 
that  his  life  work  was  of  small  account. 
Like  many  another  similarly  handicapped, 
he  was  unable  to  correctly  measure  the 
power  and  extent  of  his  influence.  We 
are  told  that  "  his  heart  was  wholly  engrossed 
in  his  work  among  the  sailors."  He  little 
thought  that  the  exquisite  and  almost 
perfect  poems  written  for  his  congregation 
would  last  and  speak  hope  and  human 
aspiration  to  many  millions  long  after  his 
toil  for  his  beloved  people  should  have 
ceased  forever. 

When  about  fifty  years  of  age  his  w  ning 
strength  made  necessary  the  thought  of 
rest  and  travel.  The  beloved  minister  for 
the  last  time  administered  to  the  needs  of 
his  flock.  We  are  told  that  great  tears 
rolled  down  the  hardy  faces  of  the  worship- 
pers. He  dragged  himself  home,  when  the 
aid  poetic  fire  burst  forth  afresh.  He  sat 
.town  and  wrote  of  the  deep  longings  of  his 
>oul : 

Abide  with  me ;  fast  falls  the  eventide, 
The  darkness  deepens;  Lord,  with  me  abide: 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

He  went  to  the  south  of  France,  and  there 


died — his  soul  filled  to  the  last  with  happi- 
ness and  praise.  What  is  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  or  what  is  purely  material  suc- 
cess, in  comparison  with  such  a  life  as  that 
of  Henry  Francis  Lyte's?  His  was  a  most 
alluring  instance  of  the  superior  value  of 
spiritual  treasure  over  that  of  worldly  pride 
or  wealth.  The  former  will  endure  forever 
— the  latter  will  perish  with  the  using. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Fifth  Month 
22nd  to  27th.) 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 
Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month  23,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Muncy,  at  Greenwood,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth 
Month  24th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month 
24th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  Fifth  Month  25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Mo. 
25th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  25th, 
at  7.45  p.  M. 


Correction. — The  names  of  Ida  Chamness  and 
Esther  Fowler  were  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  last  week's 
issue,  as  being  present  and  having  vocal  service. 
This  was  an  error. 


Through  an  oversight,  the  Westtown  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  to-morrow, 
the  19th  inst.,  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  meetings 
in  our  last  issue.    The  oversight  is  regretted. 


Cyrus  W.  Harvey,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  who 
attended  the  late  session  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  has  since  been  visiting  Friends  and  meet- 
ings within  its  limits.  He  has  attended  the  four 
Quarterly  Meetings  which  have  been  held,  also 
several  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings,  and  one 
appointed  meeting  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  The 
attendance  at  some  of  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  has  included  the  meetings  of  Ministers 
and  Elders.  He  has  minutes  from  his  own  meetings 
for  the  service,  and  expects  to  visit  New  England 
early  next  month. 


Quarterly  Meetings. — The  Friend  has  re- 
ceived no  report  of  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  at  Germantown,  Phila.,  on  the  fourth  inst. 

Last  week  both  Concord  and  Cain  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  favored  with  pleasant  weather. 
Concord,  held  at  Media,  is  one  of  the  larger  of  our 
Quarterly  Meetings  and  always  well  attended. 
Among  those  having  vocal  service  were  Cyrus  W. 
Harvey,  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  Benjamin  Vail, 
Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  Joseph  Elkinton,  Thomas  W. 
Fisher  and  James  Kite.  The  meeting  for  business 
appointed  a  joint  committee  of  Friends,  twenty-two 
in  number,  to  visit  the  subordinate  meetings  and 
appoint  meetings  as  way  opened  for  it.  During  the 
quarter  then  ended  a  committee  had  prepared  an 
epistle  to  their  members,  which  was  read  and  ap- 
proved and  directed  to  be  distributed. 

Cain  is  the  smallest  in  membership  of  our  Quarterly 
Meetings.  On  Sixth-day  the  meeting  was  held  for 
the  first  time  in  the  new  meeting-house  at  Coates- 
ville.  During  more  than  twenty  years  the  writer 
has  been  an  occasional  attender  of  this  Quarterly 
Meeting  and  he  docs  not  recall  a  meeting  during 
that  time  with  a  larger  attendance.  Many,  how- 
ever, were  visitors;  among  whom  were  noticed 
Friends  from  each  but  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  The  speaking 
began  early  and  the  first  meeting  lasted  more  than 
two  hours.  Those  having  vocal  service  were  Joseph 
Elkinton,  James  Kite,  Thomas  W.  Fisher,  Cyrus  W. 
Harvey  and  C.  Virginia  Scllew. 

The  new  meeting-house  at  Coatesville  is  comfort- 
able, convenient,  plain,  neat  and  in  good  taste,  in 
every  way  suitable  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
meeting-houses  in  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  was  concluded  to  hold  the  Eighth  Month  meet- 
ing in  the  historic  old  house  on  the  hill  at  East  Cain, 


and  a  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  propose  at 
that  time  an  arrangement  as  to  places  where  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  future. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Approaching  Gospel  Liuerty. — Some  good 
people  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  declar- 
ation of  one  of  our  exchanges,  and  an  "orthodox" 
one  at  that,  that  if  the  time  comes  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  no  ordained  minister 
is  present,  the  church  should  appoint  some  one  to 
take  the  lead  and  proceed  to  have  the  Supper. 
Many  would  consider  this  most  "heretical."  Whal ! 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  without  an  ordained 
minister!  The  other  day  the  writer  went  to  a  church 
to  preach  and  the  senior  deacon  asked  him  whether 
he  were  a  regularly  ordained  minister,  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  their  regular  time  for  the  Com- 
munion. Evidently  if  there  had  been  no  ordination 
there  would  have  been  no  Communion  that  day. 
But  this  is  indeed  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Ordination  confers  no  grace  or 
special  privilege;  it  is  only  the  setting  apart  of  a 
man  to  the  definite  work  of  the  ministry.  No 
priestly  channel  is  needed  in  the  Baptist  idea  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper;  any  one  appointed 
by  the  church  can  baptize  or  administer  the  Com- 
munion. The  pastor  of  one  of  Philadelphia's  leading 
Baptist  churches,  and  pastor  for  over  thirty  years, 
was  never  ordained.  Spurgeon,  we  believe,  was 
never  ordained.  It  is  quite  common  in  England 
not  to  ordain.  Ordination  is  undoubtedly  a  wise 
provision  for  the  churches  to  follow  in  order  to 
keep  things  decent  and  in  order,  but  Baptists  must 
ever  be  on  their  guard  against  attributing  to  it  a 
priestly  sacramental  efficacy.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  receiving  the  bread  and  wine  from  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  has  been  ordained. — Baptist  Common- 
wealth. 


An  ideal  republic  begins  with  ideal  citizens.  Now, 
ideal  citizens  have  to  be  educated  in  morals  by 
incessant  drill.  For  years  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Bible  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  ethics 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  public  schools.  Super- 
ficial men  have  confused  the  teachings  of  morals  that 
are  universal  and  concern  the  market-place,  the 
street,  the  home  and  the  forum  with  the  teaching  of 
denominational  tenets.  But  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  not  denominational  any  more  than 
the  multiplication  table  is  denominational,  or 
gravity  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  simple 
fact  is  this:  the  Catholic  priests,  the  Protestant 
teachers  and  the  Hebrew  rabbis  have  been  jealous 
of  one  another.  Rather  than  have  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  fundamental  ethics  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  have  one  denomination  gain  at 
the  expense  of  another,  they  have  preferred  to  let 
10,000,000  boys  and  girls  grow  up  moral  illiterates, 
while  16,000  murders  take  place  every  year.  Now 
the  Republic  has  came  to  a  crisis.  Judges  and 
courts  are  beginning  to  say  that  something  must  be 
done  to  train  our  youth  in  morals.  Unless  the 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Hebrew  teachers  get 
together  and  agree  that  the  Commandments,  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  laws  of  the  family,  the  laws  of 
social  sympathy  and  social  service  are  taught  in  the 
schools,  then  the  common  people  had  better  turn 
away  from  all  religious  teachers  and  ask  the  judges 
of  our  courts  to  agree  upon  the  few  great  ethical 
principles  that  are  fundamental  to  the  Republic  that 
shall  be  taught  in  our  schools. — Newell  Dwight 
Hillis. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
of  the  12th  inst.  says:  "Through  Secretary  of  State 
Knox,  President  Taft  to-day  authorized  American 
Ambassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  at  Mexico  City, 
to  deny  in  the  most  positive  terms  all  foolish  stories 
of  intervention  in  Mexico  by  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Knox's  telegram  also  is  to  be  made  public 
in  Mexico.  It  says  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  the  sincerest  friendship  for  Mexico  and 
the  Mexican  people,  to  whom  it.  hopes  will  soon  re- 
turn the  blessings  of  peace." 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  signed  by  the  Governor  which  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  State  a  general  law  conferring 
on  inspectors  right  of  entry  upon  premises  where 
articles  are  sold  by  weight  or  measure,  to  stop  wagons 
and  to  seize  false  weights  or  measures.    The  Secre- 
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tray  of  Internal  Affairs  is  to  provide  standards  for 
the  inspectors. 

In  a  recent  public  address,  President  Taft  re- 
marked: "Why  is  it  that,  speaking  generally,  every 
person  who  commits  a  crime  in  England  is  tried  and 
rarely  escapes  punishment,  while  in  this  country 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  a  majority  escape  the  law?  " 
The  President  declared  it  to  be  his  conviction  that 
the  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  systems 
lies  "in  the  character,  experience  and  learning  of 
the  Judges"  and  in  the  "power  which  they  maintain 
and  exercise  in  the  course  of  trial." 

A  reform  movement  has  started  at  Atlantic  City 
by  the  Good  Citizenship  League  to  close  the  saloons 
in  that  city  on  the  First-day  of  the  week.  This  has 
caused  the  arrest  of  ten  license  holders,  four  of  them 
Councilmen  and  one  a  member  of  the  present 
Atlantic  County  Grand  Jury. 

A  strike  of  shopmen  employed  by  the  Penna. 
Railroad  Co.,  in  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  has  occurred, 
which  it  is  said  may  involve  several  thousand  men. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Mississippi  River  will  soon 
be  open  to  sea-going  steamers  of  the  largest  class. 
The  British  steamer  Indian,  of  the  Leyland  line, 
drawing  thirty  feet  and  six  inches  of  water,  success- 
fully steamed  through  the  southwest  pass  a  few 
days  ago.  "That,"  says  Congressman  Pujo,  of  that 
State,  "is  an  event  of  surpassing  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  great  work  of  improving  that  grand 
highway  of  navigation,  the  Mississippi  River." 
The  work  has  been  going  on  for  fourteen  years.  It 
is  hoped  to  make  the  Mississippi  navigable  for  the 
largest  ocean  steamers,  as  far  up  as  St.  Louis  and 
perhaps  much  further. 

A  new  method  of  wireless  telephony,  it  is  said, 
makes  it  possible  to  send  and  receive  messages  to 
or  from  telephones  that  are  in  moving  vehicles. 
Trains,  autocars,  wagons  or  ships  equipped  with 
these  phones  may  communicate  with  each  other  or 
with  any  stationary  telephone. 

The  organized  campaign  against  tuberculosis, 
begun  here  about  1892,  has  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  much  information  to  the  effect  that  consump- 
tion is  communicable,  curable  and  preventable,  and 
has  demonstrated  the  means  and  methods  of  com- 
bating the  disease.  It  is  stated  that  partly  as  a 
result  of  specific  efforts  and  in  part  due  to  general 
improvements  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  that  have 
gone  on  parallel  with  them,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis  that  has 
meant  the  saving  of  many  thousand  lives  of  Phila- 
delphians. 

In  the  National  Peace  Congress  lately  meeting  in 
Baltimore,  James  Speyer,  a  New  York  banker, 
advocated  what  he  called  "financial  neutrality" 
—practically  forbidding  the  bankers  and  capital- 
ists of  neutral  nations  to  lend  money  to  either  of 
the  parties  to  a  war.  It  is  believed  that  no  nation 
is  rich  enough  to  carry  on  much  of  a  war  without 
borrowing  money  in  other  countries.  If  a  govern- 
ment knew  it  could  not  borrow  money  for  war 
purposes,  except  from  its  own  people,  it  would  be 
very  cautious  about  entering  into  a  war.  War  once 
begun  could  not  continue  very  long  without  finan- 
cial help  from  outside. 

The  government  has  issued  orders,  under  the  pure 
food  and  drug  law,  that  after  Seventh  Month  1st 
no  more  saccharine  can  be  used  in  articles  intended 
for  human  food.  One  part  of  saccharine  in  10,000 
parts  of  water  will  give  a  sweetish  taste.  The  pro- 
hibition of  its  use  in  food  products  it  is  said  affects 
thirty  different  classes  of  foods. 

A  despatch  of  the  12th  from  Harrisburg  says: 
"Chemists  from  Philadelphia,  Erie,  Pittsburg,  West 
Chester  and  State  College,  in  conference  with  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commisssioner,  considered  the 
ingredients  of  candy  and  a  regulation  was  promul- 
gated forbidding  the  use  of  mineral  substances, 
alcohol  and  resinous  glazes.  The  regulation  men- 
tions that  mineral  substances  of  all  kinds,  whether 
poisonous  or  not,  are  forbidden  in  confectionery. 
The  addition  of  any  alcoholic  liquor  to  confection- 
ery is  prohibited,  and  no  alcohol  may  be  added  to  it 
except  as  the  alcohol  occurs  in  the  customary  alcoholic 
tinctures  or  extracts  used  for  flavoring  purposes,  or 
as  a  solvent  for  glazes.  The  use  of  resinous  glazes 
on  chocolate  and  confectionery  is  not  permitted. 

It  is  stated  from  Harrisburg  that  the  wages  of 
the  trainmen  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
been  increased  $37,000,000  in  a  year,  according  to 
the  report  made  to  the  international  convention  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  by  W.  G. 
Lee,  president  of  the  brotherhood. 


Fragments  of  papyri  more  than  2000  years  old 
have  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  by  John  F.  Lewis.  The  col- 
lection, which  includes  about  200  of  these  fragments 
written  in  Coptic,  Greek,  Arabic  and  Demotic,  was 
brought  from  Cairo  in  1910.  The  fragments  were 
found  on  the  dump  hills  of  old  cities.  Some  of  these 
bits  of  papyri  date  back  before  the  Christian  era. 
Others  are  post-Christian. 

Forest  fires  have  occurred  in  Lycoming,  Potter, 
Cameron,  Elk  and  McKean  Counties  in  this  State. 
Already  the  damage  is  estimated  at  over  $1,000,000. 
The  fire  in  Lycoming,  Potter  and  Cameron  Counties 
is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  section. 
In  Lycoming  County  a  strip  thirty  miles  long  and 
more  than  ten  miles  wide  has  been  burning.  A 
number  of  farm  houses  have  been  burned  and 
scores  of  range  cattle  have  perished. 

Foreign. — A  recent  despatch  from  London  says 
Queen  Alexandra's  health,  which  is  said  to  be  greatly 
impaired,  is  to-day  casting  a  deep  shadow  over  the 
preparations  for  the  coronation  celebration. 

The  advocates  of  woman's  suffrage  have  lately 
presented  their  cause  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  London,  when  Lord  Mayor  John  J.  Farrell,  at 
the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  offered  at  the  bar  of  the  House  a  petition 
urging  the  passage  of  a  female  suffrage  bill  at  the 
present  session  of  Parliament. 

The  steamship  Merida  was  lately  struck  at  sea 
by  the  Admiral  Farragut  and  sunk  in  thirty-five 
fathoms  of  water.  Wireless  messages  were  flashed 
and  aid  soon  reached  the  distressed  vessel.  Pass- 
engers and  crew,  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
were  removed  to  other  ships  and  safely  landed  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  insurrectionists  in  Mexico  have  taken  the 
city  of  Juarez  after  a  struggle  in  which  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Mexican  Government  it  is  said  is  contending 
not  only  with  rebels,  but  with  large  bands  of  bandits 
in  many  parts  of  the  republic.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  southern  States.  These  bandits  roam 
the  country,  claim  allegiance  to  Madero,  but  in 
reality  acknowledge  nobody  as  their  commander. 
They  pillage  at  will  and  accounts  of  robbery  are 
numerous.  It  is  stated  that  Madero  will  make 
Juarez  the  capital  of  his  provisional  government, 
from  which  place  he  hopes  to  enter  into  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Diaz  Government  at  Mexico 
City.  Half  a  score  of  important  cities  in  southern 
Chihuahua  and  Durango  are  said  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  insurrecto  bands  and  banditti.  The  political 
authorities  in  the  various  cities  have  been  killed 
or  are  in  hiding,  while  the  Federal  military  chiefs 
appear  to  be  powerless  to  cope  with  conditions. 
It  is  stated  that  peace  negotiations  have  been  re- 
sumed between  the  insurrectos  at  Juarez  and  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  prospects  that  a 
definite  understanding  will  be  reached.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  rebels  include  the  resignation  of  the 
Diaz  Cabinet  and  the  introduction  into  the  new 
Cabinet  of  four  members  from  the  revolutionist 
party.  A  recent  despatch  says  train  loads  of  for- 
eigners, mostly  women,  continue  to  come  out  of 
Mexico,  the  passengers  saying  they  are  glad  to 
escape  from  the  country. 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  8th  says  the  new 
Anglo-Chinese  agreement  for  the  immediate 
reduction  and  final  extinction  of  the  exportation  of 
Indian  opium  to  China  was  signed  to-day.  It 
provides  that  China  shall  annually  diminish  its 
production  of  opium  proportionately  with  the  Indian 
export,  until  its  extinction  in  1917.  Great  Britain 
agrees  that  the  importation  of  Indian  opium  into 
China  shall  cease  earlier  if  the  native  production 
in  that  country  ceases. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — By  a  strong,  active  boy  of  twelve 
years,  a  place  on  a  farm  near  Philadelphia,  during 
Select  School  vacation. 

Address  "C," 

Office  of  The  Friend. 


Two  or  three  Westtown  boys  would  like  to  find 
homes  among  Friends  in  the  country  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  One  of  them  wishes  to  do  regular 
farm  work. 

One  or  two  girls  desire  positions  as  mother's 
helpers  at  the  shore  or  in  the  mountains. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  Pa. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  School 
year,  1911-12,  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  12th, 
1911.  Parents  and  others  wishing  to  have  their 
children  enter  the  school  at  that  time  should  apply 
early  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
 Westtown,  Pa. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Phila. — List  of  Books  recently  acquired  by  the 
Library : — ■ 

Griscom  (J.  H.) — Memoir  of  John  Griscom,  LL.  D  j 

Grayson — -Adventures  in  Friendships. 

By  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden 

— The  Solitary  Summer. 
Roberts — The  Watchers  of  the  Trails. 
Holland — Historic  Girlhoods. 
Singleton — Venice  as  Seen  and  Described,  by 

Famous  Writers. 
Husband — A  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine. 
Walker — Aerial  Navigation. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston, 
Librarian. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Edu 
cational  Association  will  be  held  at  Haverford  Col 
lege  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Seventh-day 
Fifth  Month  20th,  1911. 

Afternoon  Session,  Roberts  Hall,  4  p.  m. 

Regular  business  and  reports  of  standing  com 
mittees. 

Address  by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  Teachers'  College 
Columbia  University,  "Co-operation  of  Home  an< 
School." 

Discussion. 

Evening  Session,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Address  by  Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  Har 
vard  University,  "The  Three  Stages  in  the  Life  of  i 
Teacher." 

The  Association  is  this  year  by  invitation  th 
guest  of  Haverford  College.  In  the  interval  be 
tween  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Association  and  their  friends  are  in 
vited  to  a  supper,  which  will  be  served  on  the  lawr 
if  weather  permits,  at  6  o'clock.  All  persons  ex 
pecting  to  take  supper  will  please  notify  Oscar  M 
Chase,  Secretary,  Haverford,  Pa.,  not  later  tha: 
Fifth  Month  17th. 

Trains  leave  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphk 
for  Haverford,  at  3.15,  3.25,  3.45,  5.10,  6.45. 

Returning  trains  leave  Haverford  at  8.53,  9.2^ 
9.53. 

Annie  E.  Maxfield, 

Secretary. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion,  or  care  of  a 
invalid,  or  housekeeping. 

Address,  E.  L.( 

150  W.  Wyoming  Avenue, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philade 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p.  w| 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fai 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  eac 
way.  To  reach. the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wei 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Died. — At  his  residence,  in  West  Chester,  Ps 
on   the   twenty-third   of   Second   Month,  191 
Thomas  B.  Taylor,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  h 
age.  He  was  a  highly  esteemed  member  and  ove 
seer  of  West  Chester  Particular  and  Birmingha:  f 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends.    In  following  hi 
chosen  profession  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Phil;  i 
delphia,  Pa.,  he  earnestly  sought  to  walk  in  tl 
strict  path  of  duty,  interpreting  his  calling  as  ■ 
means,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  conscientious 
fulfillment  of  his  Christian  stewardship,  and  durii  | 
his  last  illness  his  prayer  was,  that  if  restored  tj 
activity,  he  might  receive  strength  to  reassume  tl  i 
burden  of  life,  only  under  the  renewed  visitatkil 
of  that  Divine  love  in  which  he  confided. 

 ,  at  his  home,  Chalfont,  Malvern,  EnglanB 

on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Fourth  Month,  191  ' 
William  Graham,  aged  nearly  eighty-eight  yeat  j  • 
a  deeply  exercised  and  consistent  Friend.  'Fill 
funeral  on  the  first  of  Fifth  Month  was  a  solemn  ai  j 
satisfactory  occasion.  Thomas  Davidson  of  Fritc  i ; 
ley  was  present  and  spoke. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Clearer  Vision. 

Friends  may  well  rejoice  as  they  see  those 
of  other  religious  societies  accepting,  even  in 
ameasure,  some  of  their  distinctive  principles 
or  interpretations  of  Christianity,  not  be- 
cause such  acceptance  is  a  vindication  of 
tlie  correctness  of  the  position  they  have 
long  occupied,  but  rather  that  it  is  an  evi- 
ence  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  being 
leard  and  regarded  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  his  professed  followers.    Yet,  before 
we  conclude  that  any  have  so  far  accepted 
our  views  as  no  longer  to  require  any  dis- 
tinctiveness, it  will  be  well  for  us  to  examine 
le  ground  on  which  each  is  standing. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  "  Peace 
movement,"  and  the  growth  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  resort  to  arbitration,  or  to  an 
international  judicial  court,  rather  than  to 
war,  for  the  settlement  of  international 
differences,  are  very  gratifying.  Whatever 
motives  of  selfishness,  commercial,  financial 
or  other,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  producing 
uch  a  sentiment,  its  growth  and  prevalence 
an  hardly  fail  to  cause  some  to  consider 
Dthers  and  their  interests  in  an  increasing 
degree.    And  it  is  pleasant  to  believe  that 
a  true  feeling  of  brotherliness  is  that  which 
s  influencing  very  many.    Friends  may  well 
oin  hands  with  these  in  the  diffusion  of 
Jeace  sentiment,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
ill  measures  designed  to  preserve  peace  and 
>revent  war  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
nich  a  course,  however,  involves  at  least 
>ne  peril — that  of  the  acceptance  of  a  lower 
itandard  for  the  higher  one  they  have  always 
leld.  The  non-resistant  doctrine  of  Friends, 
Vlennonites  and  others  is  not  based  on  finan- 
ial,  commercial  or  humanitarian  reasons 


but  upon  Christ's  commands,  illustrating 
and  enforcing  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  War 
is  indeed  destructive  of  material  substance 
and  human  lives,  but  its  great  evil  is  the 
spirit  from  which  it  springs  and  which  it 
ncreases  and  intensifies.  "Whence  come 
wars  and  fightings  among  you?  Come  they 
not  hence,  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members?"  What  men  need  to-day,  have 
needed  in  the  past,  and  will  need  in  all  the 
days  to  come,  is  to  be  brought  out  of  that 
spirit  from  which  wars  spring  and  to  come 
nto  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Only 
as  Christ  comes  into  human  hearts  and  casts 
out  the  evil  lusts,  will  the  true  ground  of 
Christian  peace  be  reached.  While  we  need 
not  stand  aloof  from  those  who  seek  for 
peace  among  men  on  a  lower  basis,  we  do 
need  to  keep  a  clear  vision  of,  and  bear  our 
testimony  to,  the  Christ  through  whom 
"peace  among  men"  on  earth  is  to  be  real- 
ized. 

The  spiritual  views  of  Friends  regarding 
worship  and  ministry  led  them  not  only 
into  a  season  or  seasons  of  silence,  when 
gathered  for  public  worship,  but  to  a  con- 
tinued silence  until  He  who  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church  should  call  some  member  of  his 
body  to  vocal  service.  Ministers  and  leaders 
of  meetings  in  other  religious  societies,  in 
increasing  numbers,  are  coming  to  realize 
the  impressiveness  of  periods  of  silence  dur- 
ing times  for  public  worship.  This  fact  is 
frequently  called  to  our  attention,  and  some 
Friends  seem  ready  to  accept  it  as  an  evi- 
dence that  such  Christians  are  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  our  views.  The  World 
Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburg  had  its 
periods  of  silence.  W.  H.  Findlay,  in  the 
Methodist  Recorder,  England,  writes  of  them: 

After  the  first  day  [Chairman]  Mott  adopted  a 
plan  as  successful  as  it  was  simple  for  surmounting 
this  difficulty.  On  striking  the  bell  which  called  the 
Conference  to  order,  he  straightway,  before  an- 
nouncing the  opening  hymn,  or  calling  on  the  ap- 
pointed delegate  to  lead  the  devotions,  bade  us  all 
stand  that  we  might  spend  a  minute  or  more  in 
silent  prayer.  It  was  wonderful  what  a  sound-proof 
wall  those  moments  of  stillness  erected  between  the 
bustle  of  our  personal  affairs  and  the  sacred  em- 
ployments of  the  session.  To  cross  together  that 
space  of  silence  had  an  effect  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  time  occupied.  We  found  ourselves,  after 
this  brief,  pregnant  silence,  coming  out  into  the 
very  sanctuary  of  God,  prepared,  as  might  have 
seemed  impossible  a  minute  before,  to  wait  upon 
Him  in  worship  and  intercession.  Every  day,  in 
observing  this  new  rubric  of  standing  in  silent  prayer, 
the  Conference  was  both  taking  effectual  means  to 
get  into  the  right  frame  for  its  work,  and  was  prac- 
tising a  new  privilege  and  power  in  prayer  which 


one  hopes  may  become  a  widely  cultivated  posses- 
sion of  the  Churches. 

Outside  the  Assembly  Hall,  as  well  as  within,  the 
need  and  value  of  silence  as  a  spiritual  resource  was 
recognized  by  provision  made  for  it.  Adjoining  the 
quadrangle  where  the  delegates  assembled  was  a 
quiet  church,  whir-h  they  were  notifit*!  was  ahum 
open  for  rest  and  silent  meditation  or  prayer.  If 
we  Methodists  have  something  to  teach  of  the  joys 
of  fellowship,  we  have  also  something  to  learn  of 
the  potencies  of  solitude. 

The  value  and  impressiveness  of  short 
silences,  in  such  a  vast  assembly,  could  not 
fail  to  be  realized  by  many  if  not  all.  A 
Friend  in  such  a  gathering  would  certainly 
value  even  so  little  of  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to,  and  which  was  to  him  a  very 
important  factor  in  worship.  He  would  be 
prepared,  as  others  could  not  be,  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion preceding  a  convention,  or  in  the  later 
proceedings  of  that  body. 

Such  periods  of  silence,  however,  are  far 
short  of  a  recognition  of  that  principle  upon 
which  the  silence  of  a  Friends'  meeting  is 
based.  The  Divine  leadership  has  not  been 
substituted  for  the  human.  The  "minute 
or  more  in  silent  prayer,"  "before  announc- 
ing the  opening  hymn,  or  calling  upon  the 
appointed  delegate  to  lead  the  devotions," 
was  no  more  than  another  form  of  human 
leadership,  evincing  a  good  measure  of 
psychological  wisdom. 

This  human  direction  in  matters  of  wor- 
ship may  be  more  fully  set  forth  by  another 
quotation  from  the  same  source: 

The  hymns  chosen  were  such  as  make  sure  and 
instant  appeal  to  the  devout  Christian  soul.  No 
one  was  ever  called  upon  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Assembly  in  prayer  without  having  a  definite  sub- 
ject of  petition  or  thanksgiving  assigned  to  him,  and 
without  being  notified  beforehand,  so  that  he  might 
prepare  for  so  responsible  an  act.  And,  in  addition 
to  the  periods  of  devotional  exercise  appointed  in 
the  Agenda,  the  Conference  rarely,  if  ever,  spent  a 
whole  hour  without  pausing  for  an  interjected  hymn 
or  prayer;  and  so  devotional  was  the  whole  atmos- 
phere that  there  was  no  sense  of  any  incongruity  in 
thus  interrupting  the  busy  discussion  to  sing  to- 
gether or  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer. 

It  would  not  be  cause  for  surprise  that  a 
Friend  should  be  able  to  worship  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  that  described  by  the  writer. 
But  that  he  should  accept  these  seasons  of 
silence  as  being  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  a 
Friends'  meeting,  would  indicate  a  failure 
to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  worship 
and  ministry  as  held  by  our  Society.  In 
some  meetings  under  our  name  little  if  any 
silence  is  known;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
growing  number  are  coming  to  regard  silence 
for  its  psychological  effect,  or  as  a  time  in 
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which  to  collect  and  arrange  matter  to  be 
delivered,  rather  than  as  a  time  in  which  to 
worship,  and  which  should  not  be  broken, 
and  will  not  be  by  those  who  keep  in  the 
Spirit,  without  a  Divine  opening  and  an  im- 
mediate call  to  service  from  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

As  on  the  subject  of  peace,  so  in  reference 
to  worship  and  ministry,  Friends  need  to 
keep  the  clearer  vision  and  to  occupy  the 
higher  ground,  admitting,  recognizing,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  measure  of  light  which 
others  have  received,  but  keeping  up  the 
standard  where  the  Scriptures  of  Truth 
place  it,  and  bearing  an  unclouded  testi- 
mony to  it. 

Peace  Congress. 

Early  in  the  present  month,  the  Third 
National  Peace  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.  From 
the  several  reports  which  have  been  received, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  gath- 
ering. The  opening  session,  at  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Cardinal  Gibbons  were  among 
the  advertised  speakers,  was  held  in  the 
Lyric  opera-house,  which  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  and  many  were  turned 
away.  The  subsequent  sessions,  held  in  a 
smaller  hall,  were  all  well  attended  and  in 
the  evenings  the  hall  was  more  than  full. 
Such  a  large  gathering  and  such  sustained 
interest  would  hardly  have  been  possible  a 
decade  or  more  ago. 

The  speakers  at  this  Congress,  of  whom 
there  were  about  seventy  on  the  program, 
were  men  and  women  of  international  as  well 
as  national  reputation,  and  fully  representa- 
tive of  the  professional  and  business  interests 
of  this  country .  Many  prominent  statesmen, 
clergymen,  business  men,  manufacturers, 
college  presidents  and  other  educators  were 
there  as  active,  interested  supporters  of  the 
peace  movement. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  Joseph 
Elkinton,  who  was  in  attendance,  the 
readers  of  The  Friend  have  already  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  one  of  the  papers 
read  before  the  Congress,  and  a  second  one 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  for  our 
columns. 

Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
duties,  but  of  little  things  in  which  smiles 
and  kindnesses  and  small  obligations,  given 
habitually,  are  what  win  and  preserve  the 
heart  and  secure  comfort. — Sir  H.  Davy. 


There  is  no  sort  of  wrong  deed  of  which 
a  man  can  bear  the  punishment  alone;  you 
can't  isolate  yourself  and  say  that  the  evil 
that  is  in  you  shall  not  spread.  Men's  lives 
are  as  thoroughly  blended  with  each 
other  as  the  air  they  breathe;  evil  spreads 
as  necessarily  as  disease. — George  Eliot. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

In  California. 

i. 

California  had  been  so  long  a  time  in  our 
minds  as  a  dream  of  golden  splendor  and  of 
perfected  beauty  that  it  seemed  fitting  that 
we  should  hear  as  we  tucked  ourselves  in 
our  berths,  "  You  will  wake  up  to-morrow 
to  a  dream  in  California."  Very  early  in  the 
morning,  therefore,  and  somewhat  stealthily, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  others,  more  than  one  of 
us  found  opportunity  to  look  out  upon  the 
dream  come  true !  No  desolation  of  desert  in 
Texas,  in  New  Mexico  or  in  Arizona  could 
rival  that  which  greeted  our  eyes.  In  every 
direction  was  visible  the  cold  colorless  waste 
of  drifting  sand !  We  dressed  ourselves  and 
sat  down  to  somewhat  solemn  meditation, 
so  perfectly  did  what  we  see  typify  a  life  of 
blasted  hopes!  As  we  progressed,  a  little 
variation  of  scene  was  caused  by  great  cones 
of  black  lava  with  Vesuvius-like  streams 
extending  in  various  directions.  The  vol- 
canic cause  of  the  desolation  about  us  thus 
became  apparent.  To  add  to  our  sense  of 
suffering  in  the  unexpected  environment, 
our  ears  were  ringing  in  the  effort  to  be- 
come adjusted  to  the  lower  level.  In  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  we  had  mostly  been  a 
mile  above  sea-level.  During  the  night  we 
had  come  down  to  an  elevation  less  than 
one  thousand  feet.  Our  course  through  the 
desert  waste  was  a  very  serpentine  one. 
We  must  cross  the  mountains  before  us,  and 
so  were  climbing  up  to  them  through  the 
desert  sand.  As  we  neared  the  centre  of  the 
desert  some  one  pointed  to  the  north  and 
said  that  is  "Death  Valley!"  So  after  all, 
the  matter  of  climax,  from  the  extreme  of 
an  arid  waste  to  the  "desert  blossoming  as 
the  rose,"  had  worked  out  for  us  so  as  to  be 
a  daylight  experience.  The  door  to  sunny 
California  was  in  the  mountains  before  us. 
Our  vigorously  laboring  engine,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hours,  would  throw  open  the 
door  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  green  things 
would  be  a  "day  dream!" 

In  the  meantime,  our  meditation  was  re- 
lieved by  some  appropriate  observations 
made  by  the  member  of  our  party  best  ex- 
perienced in  California  affairs.  We  would 
find  it,  he  said,  "the  State  of  climate  and 
propositions."  Climate,  in  which  there 
was  an  average  of  three  hundred  days  of 
sunshine  and  very  rarely  a  temperature  as 
low  as  thirty-two  degrees  F.,  had  brought 
the  people.  The  necessity  for  reclaiming 
the  desert  and  making  it  habitable  had  pro- 
duced the  propositions.  These  were  first 
propositions  for  water,  but  water  once  ob- 
tained every  growing  thing  seemed  to  clamor 
for  development,  so  that  even  a  decade  had 
produced  results  that  seeing  alone  would 
make  believing  possible.  The  seeing  was  to 
be  ours — was  ours  that  very  minute,  for  the 
mountain  pass  had  been  climbed  and  we 
were  coasting  down  into  the  great  San 
Bernardino  Valley.  In  common  with  other 
great  oceans,  the  Pacific  lets  its  bounty  of 
air  and  moisture  into  the  land  through 
great  open  valleys.  This  of  San  Bernar- 
dino is  sixty  miles  long  and  of  varying 
width  from  five  to  twenty  miles.  In  some 
places  it  is  a  level  valley  but  mostly  it  is 
broken.    In  John  Muir's  expressive  phrase 


the  surface  is  that  of  "rolling  hill  waves 
These,  with  the  snow-capped  mountai 
as  a  background,  give  a  result  in  scene 
rarely  rivaled  in  the  world.  Los  Angel 
is  at  the  sea  end  of  this  valley  with  Pasadei 
for  a  near  neighbor.  Redlands  and  Rive 
side  divide  the  attractions  of  the  upper  en 
The  attempt  of  this  article  is  to  reduce  ti 
infatuation  of  a  ten  days'  sojourn  at  Re 
lands  to  sober  every-day  syllables.  As  ; 
introductory  parenthesis  it  may  be  well 
note  that  we  were  met  at  the  railway  stati< 
by  William  C.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Allen  ai 
Richard  Tatnall,  whose  friendly  offices 
making  us  feel  at  home  in  fairyland  kne 
no  bounds. 

As  hinted  above,  the  basis  of  California 
prosperity  is  water.  Again  and  again  as  j 
exclaim  at  the  unexampled  verdure  \ 
hear  some  one  saying,  "  You  must  rememb 
that  a  very  short  time  ago  it  was  all  dese: 
You  can  now  see  how  it  was  by  going  ju 
a  few  miles  beyond  our  town."  Evident 
the  first  step  of  development  at  Redlan 
and  Riverside  consisted  in  planting  an  e 
tensive  acreage  of  orange  groves  on  t 
irrigated  territory.  So  we  see  two  thrivi 
cities  in  the  very  midst  of  great  orange  pla 
tations.  Objectively,  the  orange  tree  thei 
fore  is  the  central  feature  of  the  enviro 
ment.  Eastern  notions  of  orange  grov 
receive  something  of  a  shock  by  actual  co 
tact  with  the  real  thing.  As  now  cultivate 
the  trees  are  cut  back  until  their  branch 
mostly  touch  the  ground.  Constant  ct 
tivation  with  cover  crops  and  fertilize 
and  with  water  gives  the  appearance  of 
well-kept  garden.  Instead  of  planting  t 
trees  and  waiting  for  the  crop,  consta 
labor  is  required  to  keep  up  the  standa 
of  excellence.  We  heard  some  one  sa 
"The  orange  is  a  hard  working  tree,  and 
requires  hard  work  of  its  master." 
course  fruit  and  bloom  all  at  one  time  woi 
mean  speedy  exhaustion,  if  new  stores 
strength  were  not  constantly  supplied, 
it  was  a  rare  grove  in  which  men  were  r 
seen  working,  and  every  particle  of  ear 
to  the  very  trunks  of  the  trees  seemed  p> 
verized  and  combed  down  to  a  beautifu 
level  surface. 

Once  adjusted  to  the  orange  groves  c 
attention  became  fixed  on  other  featui 
of  the  beautiful  city  of  Redlands.  T 
wide  streets  lined  with  lordly  palms,  gra< 
ful  pepper  trees  and  delicate  camphors  a 
acacias  mostly  give  vistas  in  both  directic 
to  the  snow-capped  mountains  beyor 
Greyback  and  San  Bernardino,  Baldi  a 
San  Jacinto  are  the  four  sentinel  peaks,  a 
one  gets  on  speaking  acquaintance  wi 
them  in  ten  days.  The  beauty  of  the  stra 
is  also  greatly  enhanced  by  flower  bee 
often  on  both  sides  of  the  flagstone  wall 
and,  where  the  streets  are  unusually  wie 
in  the  centre  as  well.  Civic  pride,  in  havi 
beautiful  streets,  has  developed  into  exec 
tive  commissions.  One  must  consult  t 
appointed  officers  of  the  city  if  he  woi 
trim  his  street  trees  or  change  his  style 
planting. 

The  residence  section  of  Redlands  h 
encroached  upon  the  hills  that  flank  t 
town.  Very  frequently  the  attracti 
homes  are  located  in  the  midst  or  at  o 
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side  of  an  acre  or  more  of  orange  trees,  and 
green  lawns  with  flower  borders,  in  a  pro- 
fusion unparalleled  in  the  east,  make  gems 
of  beauty  quite  intoxicating  to  the  senses. 
Prospect  Park  and  Smiley  Heights  are  in 
easy  reach  of  the  residence  section,  and  the 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  in 
either  one  of  them  is  so  great  that  a  cata- 
logue of  them  would  well  exhaust  the  best 
nurseryman's  list.  These  parks  are  located 
on  hillcrests,  and  the  views  of  the  valleys 
and  canyons  and  distant  mountains  are 
framed  with  tall  eucalyptus  trees  or  stately 
and  curious  evergreens  in  a  way  that  makes 
one  wonder  whether  these  inanimate  things 
do  not  take  some  pride  in  the  perfected 
result.  Albert  Smiley  has  recently  acquired 
a  large  acreage  and  added  it  to  his  park. 
He  is  personally  active  in  laying  out  roads, 
in  planting  groups  of  trees  and  flowers,  and 
in  making  the  new  transcend  the  old  in 
variety  and  beauty.  As  he  introduced  us  to 
some  of  his  rare  trees  we  felt  how  intimately 
he  is  in  touch  with  the  beauty  about  him. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  a  made-to-order  park, 
but  rather  what  so  delights  the  eye  is  an 
expression  of  wide  botanical  knowledge 
and  of  a  refined  aesthetic  sense  in  the  owner. 

The  "Sunset  Drive"  from  Redlands 
gives  one  a  four  hours'  panorama,  from  the 
heights  that  encircle  the  town,  so  full  of 
surprises  and  of  inspiration  that  one  enters 
into  the  loyalty  of  feeling  that  characterizes 
the  true  Redlanders.  Truly,  they  have  a 
garden  spot  resplendent  in  its  frame  of  opal 
and  gold!  Very  unlike  the  Sunset  Drive, 
but  a  rival  of  it  in  attractions  wholly  its 
awn,  was  the  afternoon  spent  on  the  desert 
out  toward  Mentone.  This,  primarily,  was 
a  drive  for  wild  flowers,  and  we  found  we  had 
gathered  nineteen  varieties  in  our  bouquets. 
The  nineteen  made  no  account  of  the  small 
flowers,  like  the  sunshine,  that  at  that  time 
of  the  year  gave  many  fields  a  golden  tinge 
in  the  distance.  Out  on  the  level  desert 
one  sees  evidence  of  the  havoc  of  water 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  river  bottoms 
as  we  drove  about  them  were  dry  and  sandy, 
but  a  short  time  before  they  had  been  raging 
watercourses.  Gradually  each  year  these 
desert  spaces  are  reclaimed,  and  eventually 
in  many  instances  artificial  river  beds  will 
prevent  the  annual  floods.  With  such  a 
great  premium  on  water,  it  seems  an  inex- 
cusable profligacy  that  any  of  it  should  be 
allowed  to  run  away. 

Two  more  attractions  of  Redlands  may 
properly  claim  our  attention.  One  very 
soon  notices  the  school-houses,  the  public 
playgrounds  and  the  provision  in  the 
Smiley  Library  for  school  children.  The 
place,  however,  is  so  new  that  it  did  sur- 
prise us  to  come  upon  the  Redlands  Uni- 
versity. It  is  finely  located  at  one  end  of  the 
city  in  an  estate  that  commands  exceptional 
views.  It  is  a  foundation  of  the  Baptists, 
but  a  liberal  Christian  atmosphere  pervades 
the  place.  Wm.  C.  Allen's  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  president  easily  made  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  be  at  the  opening 
morning  exercises.  Wm.  C.  Allen  was  asked 
to  give  the  Bible  reading,  and  they  seemed 
glad  after  that  to  have  a  word  from  an 
eastern  teacher.  The  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  showed  an  interest  and  ear- 
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nestness  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The 
main  building  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  university,  while  the  young  women's 
dormitory  is  a  model.  Something  of  the 
frontier  point  of  view  was  revealed  to  us 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  kitchen  of  the  dor- 
mitory we  saw  the  daughter  of  the  donor 
engaged  with  others  in  some  preparations 
for  the  mid-day  lunch.  The  home  atmos- 
phere of  dormitory  life  is  maintained  by  a 
system  under  which  students  participate 
in  the  housekeeping,  and  this  young  lady 
was  not  incapacitated  from  her  share  of 
responsibility  by  the  wealth  of  the  family 
to  which  she  belongs. 

There  is  no  organized  Friends'  Meeting 
in  Redlands.  The  Friends  there,  however, 
hold  fortnightly  meetings,  alternately  in 
Wm.  C.  Allen's  and  in  the  house  of  another 
Friend.  Usually  these  meetings  are  in  the 
afternoon  of  First-day.  This  program  was 
a  little  varied  for  us,  and  we  sat  down  First- 
day  morning  with  about  twenty  others  in 
Wm.  C.  Allen's  parlor.  Personal  responsi- 
bility in  silent  waiting,  better  than  any 
other  form  of  worship,  seems  calculated  to 
draw  people  together,  to  obliterate  feelings 
of  distance  in  place  or  condition,  and  to 
make  them  one  family  in  communion  at  a 
common  table  of  blessing.  This  was  our 
portion  that  morning  in  the  glorious  Cali- 
fornia sunshine.  The  perfume  of  orange 
blossoms  came  in  at  the  door.  The  delirious 
song  of  the  mocking-bird  saluted  our  ears. 
The  silence  was  vocal  with  the  joy  of  living 
things,  and  the  testimony  borne  in  the  meet- 
ing had  a  seal  that  felt  to  us  to  be  in  unison 
with  this  rare  setting.  As  we  reflect  upon 
the  isolated  situation  of  the  few  Friends  in 
this  favored  spot,  their  faithfulness  seems  to 
us  cause  for  thankfulness  and  very  large 
sympathy  from  all  who  have  the  privileges 
of  a  regularly  organized  meeting.  Let  none 
who  pass  their  way  turn  aside  from  the 
opportunity  of  encouraging  them. 

Riverside  is  less  than  twenty  miles  from, 
Redlands,  and  while  those  who  have  homes 
and  interests  there  would  resent  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  could  be  seen  by  day  excur- 
sions from  Redlands,  it  had  been  our  plan 
to  do  it  in  that  way.  As  we  rode  in  the 
train  down  the  bank  of  the  Santa  Ana 
River,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  excursion, 
we  observed  as  we  approached  the  town 
that  it  was  enveloped  in  a  sand  storm. 
Upon  inquiry  the  conductor  told  us  it  was 
a  "Santy  Aner."  At  the  Mission  hotel  we 
asked  whether  the  storm  would  probably 
be  over  by  the  afternoon.  The  more  likely 
duration  they  said  was  three  days  and  so  we 
ordered  a  carriage  for  a  ride  at  once.  The 
Rubidoux  is  a  sugar-loaf  mountain  over- 
looking the  city  of  Riverside.  A  remarkable 
feat  of  engineering  has  encircled  this  mount- 
ain with  a  road.  It  is  one  of  the  show  rides 
of  California.  Our  intelligent  driver  feared 
the  storm  was  so  severe  in  that  direction 
that  we  could  not  safely  make  the  summit. 
He  would,  however,  try  the  little  Rubidoux. 
Before  we  had  reached  the  top  of  it  we  had 
experienced  enough  of  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  effects  of  a  "Santa  Ana"  to 
satisfy  us  for  a  life  time.  We  heard  of 
a  new  automobile  that  had  been  driven  some 
twenty  miles  through  one  with  the  effect  of 
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having  every  particle  of  paint  on  the  wind- 
ward side  ground  off.  Fortunately  we 
could  drive  away  from  the  storm  and  put 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  between 
us  and  it.  Thus  we  had  miles  of  Magno- 
lia Avenue  and  of  Palm  Avenue  out  in  the 
direction  of  Arlington.  On  our  return  we 
were  taken  through  a  number  of  private 
parks  and  finally  brought  out  to  the  top  of 
Victoria  Heights.  Here  a  very  commanding 
view  of  the  valley  and  the  Rubidoux  across 
the  valley  satisfied  us  that  Riverside  is  a 
fair  rival  of  Redlands  for  beauty  of  situation. 

Some  places  have  famous  hotels  because 
of  the  peculiar  attractions  of  scenery  and 
climate.  It  might  be  said  of  Riverside  that 
it  has  a  peculiar  attraction  because  of  its 
hotel.  "The  Glenwood  Mission"  combines 
so  much  of  California  history,  of  unique 
planning  in  hotel  accommodation  and  of 
home  touches  that  in  spite  of  our  experience 
with  a  Santa  Ana,  the  three  of  us  who  had 
had  our  lunch  there  that  memorable  day 
urged  the  party  to  take  it  in  on  the  way  to 
Pasadena.  So  we  spent  a  night  in  its  shel- 
tering arms.  This  gave  opportunity  for  a 
drive  and,  to  the  three  of"  us  devoted  to 
Indian  affairs,  time  to  visit  the  Sherman 
Institute.  As  regards  equipment  and  gen- 
eral educational  opportunities  this  school 
is  said  to  be  the  best  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  Indian  children.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  equipment  we  should  accord  with 
this  judgment,  but  in  the  matter  of  school 
atmosphere  and  results  we  saw  nothing  that 
equaled,  to  our  mind,  the  work  at  Carlisle 
under  General  Pratt.  The  comparison  is 
not  an  unfair  one  either,  for  in  general  scope 
the  schools  are  much  alike.  More  than 
five  hundred  students  have  been  enrolled 
the  past  year  and  the  industrial  courses 
claim  one-half  of  the  time.  We  were  at 
loss  to  know  whether  visitors  are  unusual  in 
the  academic  department,  or  teachers  there 
specially  conscious  of  failure.  They  gave 
us  as  slack  a  welcome  as  we  had  ever  known. 
Our  interest  in  the  school  was  much  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  three  of  Robert 
Marmon's  boys  are  in  attendance  there.  It 
was  Robert  Marmon  and  his  Indian  wife 
who  entertained  us  at  Laguna.  The  boys 
seemed  very  happy  to  be  recognized  and  to 
hear  directly  from  their  home. 

J-  H.  B. 

Stillness  is  a  Divine  grace — a  gift  of 
God,  a  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  live,  thought- 
ful, intelligent,  loving,  gentle.  But  there 
are  many  considerations  that  help  us  to  be 
still — one,  is,  that  our  anxiety  to  be  doing 
something  may  not  be  altogether  pious  or 
humble.  We  do  not  like  to  see  people 
getting  ahead  of  us.  The  achievements 
and  distinctions  of  others  make  us  feel  pain- 
fully small  and  insignificant  and  useless;  and 
we  desire  to  give  the  Almighty  the  benefit 
of  our  valuable  service  in  setting  the  world 
to  rights.  And  sometimes  in  our  restless- 
ness we  even  suggest  "the  bull  in  the  china 
shop;"  and  the  possibility  that  our  room 
might  be  better  than  our  company.  But 
piety  is  best  cultivated  in  stillness  before 
God. — Episcopal  Recorder. 

Philosophy  helps  to  grin  and  bear  it ;  faith 
gives  cheer  in  expectation  of  the  happy  issue. 
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For  "The  Fbiend." 

Types  of  Ministry. 

Psychologists  who  study  the  mind  and 
discover  the  laws  of  its  processes,  use  the 
word  concept  a  great  deal.  A  concept  is  a 
class-name,  indicating  a  genus  of  which 
there  may  be  many  species.  For  instance, 
animal  is  a  concept  of  which  fox  is  a  particu- 
lar expression;  or  liquid  is  a  concept  of 
which  milk  is  a  specialized  content.  Every 
object  can  be  lined  up  under  some  inclusive 
group-name,  e.g.,  chair  under  furniture; 
coat  under  clothes.  To  take  a  case  from 
religious  thought,  ideas  of  the  after  life  are 
summed  up  in  the  concept  Heaven.  Now 
there  are  many  explanations  of  the  particu- 
lar contents  and  character  of  Heaven.  Not 
so  long  ago  harps  and  winged  angels  were 
the  prevalent  types.  Dante  in  his  "Divine 
Comedy,"  and  Milton  in  his  "Paradise  Lost," 
picture  in  detail  a  complex  and  highly  or- 
ganized after  world.  To-day  we  are  trying 
to  discover  a  more  satisfactory  particular 
content  of  the  large  concept,  Heaven;  a 
content  where  growth  and  energy  and  indi- 
viduality shall  have  as  much  place  as  they 
have  in  our  modern  earthly  life.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  one  part  of  a 
whole  group  for  the  group  itself,  not  to 
substitute  a  particular  thing  for  its  universal 
or  group  expression.  Because  another  does 
not  believe  in  the  kind  of  Heaven  I  believe 
in,  1  must  not  say  he  believes  in  no  kind  of 
after  life. 

Now  it  is  just  this  mistake  that  people  are 
so  often  making;  taking  a  special  example  of 
a  principle  or  concept  for  the  principle  itself. 
This  was  the  falsity  of  the  Pharisees  who 
chided  Jesus  for  allowing  his  disciples  to 
pluck  grain  on  the  Sabbath.  They  believed 
the  principle  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  holy 
day;  and  they  considered  that  plucking 
grain  constituted  work  and  so  the  sanctity 
of  the  day  was  violated.  They  tied  their 
principle  of  a  holy  day  to  every  piece  of 
activity  outside  a  very  narrow  range;  and 
Jesus  had  to  get  them  away  from  the  par- 
ticular case,  back  to  the  principle. 

Another  instance  can  be  found  in  Church 
History.  In  the  early  Church,  when  spirit- 
ual experiences  were  frequent  and  over- 
whelming, the  brethren  met  together  and 
broke  bread  and  drank  wine  as  a  natural 
sign  of  their  unity  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
practice  arose  from  their  brotherly  feelings 
one  for  another  and  from  the  custom  of  so 
doing  while  Jesus  was  amongst  them.  But 
later  when  their  spirits  cooled  down  and  the 
second  or  third  generation  lived  more  by 
tradition  than  from  original  experience, 
when  the  Pentecostal  enthusiasm  had 
dwindled,  this  custom  continued.  In- 
stead of  being  the  natural  outcome  of 
brotherly  feeling,  it  became  a  rite,  fixed 
and  formal,  administered  by  a  particular 
set  of  men.  Still  later,  instead  of  being  a 
sign  of  fraternity,  open  to  all  believers,  it 
became  a  magic  means  of  blessing.  The 
principle  underlying  it,  of  unity  with  each 
other  and  with  Christ,  became  identified 
with  particular  bread  and  wine,  and  spirit- 
ual communion  depended  upon  external 
means.  That  which  had  been  a  symbol, 
became  a  necessary  vehicle  of  grace.  Friends 


among  others  have  protested  against  this 
curious  transfer. 

It  is  possible  to  find  similar  transfers  in 
our  own  Quaker  history,  and  it  is  of  one  of 
these  that  I  wish  to  write.  Our  ideas  on  the 
ministry  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
valuable  that  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
assertion  that  the  spirit  of  God  touches 
and  illumines  individual  human  souls  is 
now  a  generally  accepted  idea.  But  to 
base  a  system  of  worship  upon  it  and  actu- 
ally to  depend  upon  it  at  given  times  is  the 
wonderful  thing  about  our  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Now  this  theory  and  practice  we 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  hold  to  very  per- 
sistently, and  experience  has  justified  our 
doing  so.  But  this  course  is  open  to  this 
danger.  Who  shall  judge  whether  a  person 
who  speaks  in  meeting  is  spiritually  quali- 
fied to  do  so?  For  this  difficult  task  are 
appointed  elders,  and  to  the  body  of  min- 
isters and  elders  it  falls  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  a  given  ministry.  If  it  meets 
with  approval  that  person  is  recorded  as 
a  minister;  if  not,  that  person  may  continue 
to  speak,  but  receives  no  official  recognition. 

Now  from  olden  times  Friends  are  used 
to  a  certain  type  of  ministry.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  frequently  a  rather  unusual 
tone  of  voice  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Biblical  quotations  used  allegorically.  Unc- 
tion is  a  general  term  covering  this  kind  of 
ministry.  There  seems  to  be  a  losing  of 
oneself,  and,  as  the  psychologists  would 
say,  a  setting  open  of  the  gates  of  the  sub- 
conscious life  that  is  usually  suppressed. 
To  us  who  are  used  to  this  type,  it  may  seem 
the  only  real  sort  of  inspired  ministry.  But 
can  that  be  true?  Are  we  not  in  danger  of 
confounding  merely  one  particular  species 
with  a  more  fundamental  concept,  and  to 
judge  that  because  a  discourse  is  devoid  of 
these  characteristics,  it  does  therefore  not 
proceed  from  an  immediate  inspiration. 
Cannot  a  man  or  a  woman  be  under  "the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
and  still  speak  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice 
upon  topics  of  everyday  life?  May  not  this 
be  just  as  valid  a  form  of  inspired  ministry 
as  the  other,  and  do  we  not  need  more  than 
one  kind  to  produce  the  best  results? 

Certainly  among  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
there  is  a  critical  and  urgent  demand  for 
edifying  preaching.  There  is  a  welcome 
always  given  to  a  logical  and  clear  ministry 
that  drives  home  its  point.  Evidence  of 
self-control,  of  study,  of  deep  thinking,  of 
logical  reasoning,  surely  are  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
not  tie  our  principle  of  an  inspired  ministry 
to  any  one  particular  type  of  delivery  or  of 
message,  and  confound  a  traditional  ex- 
pression with  a  fundamental  truth. 

C.  T.  B. 


"Many  persons  are  humbled  without 
being  humble." 


Too  much  noise  deafens  us;  too  much 
light  blinds  us;  too  great  a  distance,  too 
much  of  proximity  equally  prevents  us  from 
being  able  to  see;  too  long  and  too  short  a 
discourse  obscures  our  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject.— Pascal. 


The  Holy  Scriptures.  . 

A  Paper  Read  at  a  Gathering  at  Moorestown,  N.  J 

The  "Holy  Scriptures"  is  such  a  broa< 
subject  that  I  feel  it  best  to  limit  mysel 
to  Friends'  views  as  to  their  origin,  inter 
pretation  and  uses.  The  Apostle  Paul  sum 
it  up  beautifully  where  he  says: — "Al 
Scripture --is  given  by  inspiration  of  Goc1 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous 
ness;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfeclj 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 

Friends  have  always  held  that  as  th 
authors  of  the  Scriptures  were  inspired  b 
God,  when  writing  them;  so  we,  in  ordei 
to  read  them  to  our  edification,  must  hav  I 
a  measure  of  the  same  spirit  that  gav 
them  forth.    But  because  we  do  not  alway  ; 
feel  an  assurance  of  the  guiding  light  c 
the  Holy  Spirit  when  reading  our  Bible: 
we  should  not  cease  to  read  them,  no 
depend  entirely  upon  the   Holy  Spiriii 
as  was  the  case  with  some  Friends  in  th : 
past,  who  gave  such  preeminence  to  th 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  that  they  undent 
valued  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  allowe  . 
themselves  to  be  led  into  beliefs  quit 
contrary  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Bibk  t 
Although   the   Spirit,  being   the  authoin 
should  have  first  place;  the  Scriptures  ar 
a  very  essential  balance-wheel  upon  ouj 
individual  view  of  the  Light. 

We  do  not  always  accept  the  liters  5 
interpretation  of  Scripture  or  an  individu; 
statement  of  a  fact  as  conclusive  or  ne( 
essarily  gospel  truth.  On  the  other  hanc 
we  realize  the  grave  danger  of  saying, — " 
don't  believe  that  narrative;  or,  it  is 
physical  impossibility;  or,  doesn't  agre 
with  science  or  history.  We  need  to  remen 
ber  that  our  interpretation  of  scientifi 
truths  and  knowledge  of  ancient  histor 
are  constantly  changing,  and  in  some  case 
are  coming  into  closer  harmony  with  th 
Bible  narrative.  If  we  do  not  acce 
the  miraculous  in  the  Bible,  we  doubt  t 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator;  and  who  sha 
limit  the  Almighty?  With  the  help  of  th 
Holy  Spirit  we  need  to  feel  the  harmon 
of  the  essential  truths  and  accept  som 
parts  on  faith. 

We  will  all  agree  that  the  Holy  Scriptu 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  throu 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.    How  th 
are  we  to  perform  our  part  in  accomplishi 
this?    First,  as  individuals  we  should  rea 
our    Bibles   frequently   and  prayerfull} 
In  these  busy  times  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  have  a  regular  quiet  time  the  last  thin 
at  night,  when  we  should  endeavor  to  pla 
ourselves  in  a  receptive  condition  and  alio 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  illuminate  what  we  reac 
Second,  as  heads  of  families  we  shoul 
have  a  fixed  time  each  day  for  family  Bibl 
reading.    Where   there   are   children  a 
effort  should  be  made  to  explain  what 
not  clear  to  them.    For  family  reading 
want  to  recommend  Thos.  P.  Cope's  "  Pa 
sages  from   Holy  Writ."    His  judiciou 
omissions,  particularly  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment,makeit  more  readable  and  satisf actor) 
There  was  a  time  when  many  Friend 
objected  to  the  regular  reading  of  the  Bibk 
believing  that  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spii 
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was  so  absolutely  essential  to  a  profitable 
reading  of  them,  that  it  was  only  right  to 
undertake  it  when  they  felt  drawn  to  it. 
Through  this  fear  of  its  becoming  an  empty 
and  unprofitable  form  the  practice  became 
less  frequent,  and  the  resulting  ignorance 
helped  to  make  the  unfortunate  Separation 
of  1827  possible. 

Some  Friends  still  apply  a  similar  argu- 
ment to  our  collective  duty  toward  the  use 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  I  understand 
it,  these  Friends'  objection  to  Bible  Classes 
is  briefly  this — the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  absolutely  essential  in  rightly 
understanding  and  applying  the  Scriptures 
to  our  own  use;  and  that  whenever  intellec- 
tual knowledge  is  made  use  of,  there  is  the 
danger  of  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  being 
crowded  out.  We  all  realize  this  danger; 
it  applies  to  all  our  activities  that  are  not 
purely  spiritual;  but  because  of  it  are  we 
to  go  back  to  Tolstoi's  position  that  all 
education  is  dangerous,  or  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the 
Christian  Church  without  his  great  learning? 
•Is  there  not  a  happy  medium  for  us,  a 
perfect  balancing  of  the  intellectual  and 
the  spiritual?  Surely  the  Lord  intends  us 
to  make  use  of  our  intellects,  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration  of  others,  together 
with  that  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
guidance  with  which  each  of  us  is  favored. 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  use  our  intellectual 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  our  edification, 
if-  we  humbly  give  Him  the  chance.  Be- 
sides this,  the  greater  our  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  when  it  is  seasoned  with 
Divine  Grace,  the  greater  our  ability  to  be 
of  service  to  others. 

Arthur  L.  Richie. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Lest  We  Forget. 

In  tenderest  love  and  sympathy  toward 
all  concerned  I  feel  to  say,  Friends  are  the 
obedient  persons,  of  whatsoever  name, 
kindred,  tongue  or  people,  agreeably  to 
ohn  xv :  14,  "Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you." 

"Testimony"  is  bearing  witness,  as  in 
ohn  i:  6  to  8,  "There  was  a  man  sent  from 
God,  whose  name  was  John.  The  same 
came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the 
Light,  that  all  men  through  him  might  be- 
lieve. He  was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent 
to  bear  witness  of  that  Light."  And  also,in 
Rev.  xix:  10,  as  an  angel  spake  unto  him, 
"And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.  And 
he  said  unto  me,  see  thou  do  it  not,  I  am 
thy  fellow  servant  and  of  thy  brethren  that 
have  the  testimony  of  Jesus:  worship  God: 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy." 

And  now  the  question  arises,  what  are 
'Minor  testimonies,"  that  we  should  take 
them  up  or  lay  them  down  at  will? 

Enoch  S.  Langstaff. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  Fourth  Month  28,  1911. 

"The  ill-doing  of  a  good  thing  is  a  very 
;reat  evil."        ■  '>*'_  

"The  love  of  God  is  a  source  of  delight, 
>ut  the  avenues  leading  to  it  are  steep  and 
ocky." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


TO-DAY'S  FURROW. 

Sow  the  shining  seeds  of  service 

In  the  furrows  of  each  day, 
Plant  each  one  with  serious  purpose, 

In  a  hopeful,  tender  way. 
Never  lose  one  seed,  nor  cast  it 

Wrongly  with  a  hurried  hand; 
Take  full  time  to  lay  it  wisely, 

Where  and  how  thy  God  hath  planned. 

This  the  blessed  way  of  sharing 

With  another  soul  your  gains, 
While,  though  losing  life,  you  find  it 

Yielding  fruit  on  golden  plains; 
For  the  soul  which  sows  its  blessings, 

Great  or  small,  in  word  or  smile, 
Gathers  as  the  Master  promised, 

Either  here  or  afterwhile. 

Sow  this  day  the  seed  of  service 

In  some  life,  as  you  can  spare; 
Bend  above  the  soul  you  strengthen 

For  a  moment's  silent  prayer. 
Trust  that  somehow  God  will  nurture 

Deeds  which  love  and  faith  afford, 
Till  the  angel  hands  shall  reap  them 

For  the  garners  of  the  Lord. 

— Presbyterian  Journal. 


"My  Darling." — In  bright  letters  these 
words  stood  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  dash- 
board of  a  huge  four-horse  truck  in  a  street 
blockade.  The  driver  looked  as  unsenti- 
mental as  possible,  but  he  was  not  profane 
or  brutal  to  his  horses.  Patiently  he  waited 
the  loosening  of  the  jam,  while  his  neigh- 
bors filled  the  air  with  curses.  Finding 
his  horses  restive,  he  climbed  from  his  seat 
and  soothed  them  with  gentle  words  and 
caresses.  A  newspaper  man  standing  by 
asked  him  why  he  called  his  truck,  "  My 
Darling." 

"Well,"  he  replied," because  it  keeps  the 
memory  of  my  daughter,  little  Nellie.  She's 
dead  now,  but  before  she  died  she  put  her 
arms  about  my  neck  and  said: 

'"Papa,  I'm  going  to  die,  and  I  want  you 
to  promise  me  one  thing,  because  it  will  make 
me  so  happy.    Will  you  promise?' 

"'Yes,'  1  said,  'I'll  promise  anything. 
What  is  it?' 

"Then  fixing  her  eyes  upon  mine,  she 
said  : 

"'0  papa,  don't  be  angry,  but  promise 
me  you  will  never  swear  any  more,  nor  whip 
your  horses  hard,  and  that  you  will  be  kind 
to  mamma.' 

"That's  all  there  is  about  it,  mister;  I 
promised  my  little  girl,  and  I've  kept  my 
word,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  the 
end." 

When  the  blockade  was  lifted  the  big 
truckman  resumed  his  seat  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  tide  of  travel  —Selected, 


The  Mission  of  a  Dime. — One  chilly 
day,  while  walking  along  the  busy  street 
of  a  large  town,  I  noticed  a  plainly- 
dressed  little  girl  walking  about  in  an  aim- 
less way,  looking  wistfully  at  everybody,  and 
yet  not  daring  to  speak  to  any  one.  I  judged 
this  by  the  manner  in  which  she  shrank 
away  from  those  who  went  near  her,  or 
dropped  her  head  if  others  chanced  to  look 
at  her. 

She  was  looking  into  a  bakery,  through 
the  large  windows  in  front,  in  the  same 
wistful  way  in  which  she  had  looked  at  the 


people  passing  to  and  fro.  I  knew  very  well 
what  that  look  meant,  for  I  had  seen  it  too 
many  times  to  be  deceived.  1  was  about 
to  speak  to  the  little  waif,  when  another 
child  of  about  the  same  age  stepped  in  ahead 
of  me,  and  spoke  to  her  in  such  a  sweet, 
pitying  voice  that  1  became  deeply  inter- 
ested at  once. 

"Would  you  like  something  to  eat, 
little  girl?"  was  the  low  inquiry. 

The  newcomer  also  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wistful  look  of  the  little  pale- 
faced  child,  and  acted  a  little  more  quickly 
than  I  had  done. 

The  one  addressed  looked  up  quickly  to 
see  if  the  words  were  real  or  a  joke.  It  did 
not  take  her  long  to  decide,  for  these  friend- 
less little  ones  are  generally  quick  to  read 
human  faces,  and  tell  the  false  from  the 
true. 

"  Yes,  I'm  so  hungry,"  was  the  low,  eager 
answer. 

"Well,  here  is  ten  cents  that  papa  gave 
me  to  spend  for  myself;  but  I  will  give  it  to 
you,  you  look  so  cold  and  hungry."  And 
the  bright  little  coin  immediately  changed 
hands. 

The  hungry  child,  with  an  exclamation 
of  joy,  sprang  toward  the  door  of  the  bakery, 
while  the  sweet  little  girl  who  had  acted  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan  smiled  and  went 
on.  She  understood,  also,  that  the  cry  of 
joy  contained  a  volume  of  thanks,  and  she 
was  repaid  for  the  sacrifice  that  she  had 
made. 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  little  girl  whom 
you  have  just  helped?"  I  asked,  as  I  fol- 
lowed slowly  after  the  well-dressed  little 
stranger. 

"No,  lady;  but  she  looked  so  hungry  that 
I  felt  sorry  for  her.  Mamma  always  tells 
me  to  help  those  that  look  as  though  they 
need  help — if  I  can — and  you  know  1  could 
do  so,  as  I  had  the  ten  cents." 

This  explained  the  sweet  secret  of  the 
kindly  deed.  She  had  been  taught  to  do 
good  by  a  loving  Christian  mother. 

I  went  back  to  watch  for  the  hungry 
little  girl  as  she  came  out  of  the  bakery, 
for  I  was  connected  with  a  society  that 
looked  after  the  poor  of  this  large  town. 

She  had  two  or  three  packages  in  her 
hands,  and  there  was  a  happy  smile  on  her 
face.  I  thought  it  a  little  strange  that  ten 
cents  would  purchase  so  much,  until  I  re- 
membered that  the  baker  was  a  kind-hearted 
Christian  man. 

Surely  the  shadow  of  my  little  story  is 
touched  with  beautiful  sunlight,  and  no  one 
can  fail  to  see  its  source,  which  is  Christian 
love  and  sympathy.— Presbyterian  Banner. 


A  Modest  Hero. — A  young  Scotch  doc- 
tor, William  Macgregor,  had  succeeded  so 
well  as  chief  medical  officer  at  Mauritius 
that  he  was  made  commissioner  at  Fiji. 

An  English  ship,  with  a  number  of  Indian 
coolies  on  board,  struck  on  a  reef  near  Suva 
and  began  to  break  up. 

Macgregor's  life  was  much  more  valuable 
than  the  lives  of  the  coolies,  but  he  was  not 
guided  by  the  gospel  of  the  jungle.  So  he 
went  at  once  to  the  rescue,  and  by  means  of 
a  rope  and  a  broken  mast  saved  many  lives. 

The  besotted  crew  had  got  at  the  spirits, 
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and  finally  a  woman  who  was  mad  with 
drink  fell  overboard  into  the  surf.  Two 
men  jumped  in  after  her,  and  all  three  were 
being  swept  helplessly  out  to  sea. 

Macgregor  let  himself  down  by  a  rope, 
caught  the  woman's  hair  in  his  teeth,  grasped 
the  two  men  with  his  hands,  and  brought 
all  three  back  to  safety. 

When  the  young  commissioner  sent  in 
his  report  of  the  shipwreck  to  the  govern- 
ment he  did  not  mention  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  rescue.  The  other  rescuers, 
reported  and  praised  by  him,  received  the 
Royal  Humane  Society's  medal.  But  no  one 
knew  that  Macgregor  had  been  anywhere 
near  the  wreck  until  some  one  told  the  story 
to  Queen  Victoria,  who  herself  conferred  on 
the  modest  hero  the  Albert  medal. 

To-day  the  young  doctor  is  Sir  William 
Macgregor,  Governor  of  Newfoundland. — 
Boys'  Magazine. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Quests. 

When  hearing  a  topic  discussed  it  is  often 
agreeable  to  know  what  it  means.  Let  us 
then  say  right  here  that  a  quest  is  a  seek- 
ing for  something,  generally  after  some  sort 
of  preparation.  Then,  too,  a  quest  is  not  a 
mere  idle  adventure,  in  which  the  hero  is 
tossed  from  one  wave  of  good  fortune  to 
another,  but  it  is  a  whole-hearted  ambition, 
where  the  hero  has  a  fixed  purpose — a  definite 
aim — and  that  aim  is  always  for  the  benefit 
either  of  himself  or  his  country,  or  for  univer- 
sal emolument. 

Quests  are  by  no  means  a  new  discovery. 
Since  time  was,  deep  in  the  heart  of  man  has 
slumbered  a  sense  very  like  instinct,  of 
something  better  and  above  all  his  sur- 
roundings— those  things  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  and  with  that  sense  comes  a  reali- 
zation that  this  something  may  be  obtained 
only  after  the  most  arduous  labors  and  great 
trials.  It  is  because  of  this  sense  that  we 
admire  those  brave  men  who  have  scaled  the 
walls  of  superstition,  and  given  to  the 
world  a  better  idea  of  things  as  they  are. 

Myth  and  history  abound  in  stories  of  the 
adventures  and  achievements  of  men  who 
have  sought  treasures  or  lands  beyond  the 
known  seas.  Who  does  not  love  the  story 
of  the  three  wise  men  of  old,  who  broke  the 
fetters  of  superstition  and  ignorance  which 
bound  the  multitudes  at  that  time,  and 
went  forth  alone  and  unaided  in  search  of 
the  new-born  Saviour?  Or  what  American 
school-boy  is  unable  to  tell  how  Columbus, 
mocked  and  ridiculed,  dared  to  cross  the 
great  Atlantic  in  his  quest  for  a  western 
passage  to  the  East  Indies?  What  one  of  us, 
familiar  with  the  legends  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
does  not  know  the  perils  which  Jason  en- 
countered in  his  quest  for  the  Golden  Fleece? 
The  quest  of  land  is  over,  but  the  quest  of 
gold  is  at  its  height,  and  bids  fair  to  continue 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  time  is  com- 
ing, however,  in  fact  its  day  is  already  dawn- 
ing, when  all  nations  shall  join  hands  in  a 
quest  for  higher  standards  of  living.  Our 
modern  civilization  is  the  product  of  one! 
quest  after  another,  and  the  civilization  of 
the  world — a  civilization  which  is  far  from 
finished — will  be  advanced  by  means  of 
quests. 


There  are  perhaps  more  quests  in  the 
world  now  than  ever  before.  To-day,  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  witnessing  a  great 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
Social,  political  and  even  religious  reforms 
are  the  subject  of  daily  conversation.  To- 
day the  working  man  is  on  a  level  with  his 
employer.  His  children  have  the  same  chance 
of  an  education  as  those  of  the  millionaire; 
in  fact,  the  system  of  our  public  schools  is, 
for  the  most  part,  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  private  schools  of  the  day.  The  valu- 
able knowledge  and  beautiful  thoughts  of 
the  ages  no  longer  exist  for  the  wealthy  alone; 
but  by  means  of  our  free  public  libraries, 
knowledge  on  any  subject  is  accessible  to 
all.  The  ethics  of  politics  is  changing,  so 
that  men  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  man 
they  need  to  represent  them  must  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  republican,  a  democrat,  a  so- 
cialist, a  prohibitionist,  a  laborite,  a  popu- 
list, or  a  member  of  any  other  of  the  politi- 
cal parties — if  he  is  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  his  office,  he  is  the  man  for  whom  to 
vote. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Her  whole  construction 
from  the  foundation  upward  is  being  torn 
asunder,  and  astonishing  conditions  brought 
to  view.  The  result  of  this  labor  is  that 
eventually  the  Church  will  exist  for  the  good 
of  the  individual,  rather  than  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  petty  ecclesiastics.  Organiza- 
tions are  begun  daily  all  over  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  all  kinds  of 
philanthropic  work.  These  reforms,  one 
and  all,  are  being  undertaken  by  men  who 
are  in  quest  of  better  things — men  who  are 
not  content  to  live  as  their  fathers  have 
lived,  but  who  give  their  life  work  to  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  future; 
and  the  world  is  calling  for  just  such  men — 
those  with  clear  heads,  who  will  work  whole- 
heartedly with  a  fixed  and  definite  purpose 
for  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

It  remains  for  each  and  every  one  of  us 
to  promote  and  aid  these  quests  for  the  good 
of  the  future  in  as  much  as  we  are  able.  We 
do  not  have  to  be  the  president,  or  even  the 
member  of  a  great  association;  our  share  of 
the  great  work  needs  only  to  be  our  attitude 
toward  that  work,  our  civility  to  our  fel- 
low men,  and  our  civic  pride,  manifested 
in  our  daily  lives. 

Martha  England  Murphey. 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


For  "The  Friend." 

What  is  True  Silence? 

Having  been  a  member,  during  my  child- 
hood years,  of  a  meeting  where  there  was 
seldom  if  ever  a  word  spoken,  unless  by  a 
visiting  minister,  naturally  my  early  im- 
pressions were  that  Friends'  meetings  were 
very  quiet  places.  Of  latter  years,  I  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
meetings  were  of  a  quite  opposite  nature. 
Much  of  the  time  for  worship  has  been 
occupied  by  vocal  ministry,  in  some  cases 
with  seemingly  no  pause  between  the  various 
communications. 

These  marked  differences  have  been  cause 
for  much  thought  and  search  on  my  part. 
The  impressions  made  on  the  childish 
mind  stand  out  plainly  as  we  grow  older, 


meet  new  conditions  and  learn  about  other 
people's  customs.    Then  we  begin  to  wonder 
about  all  these  things.     Perhaps  before, 
we  have    been  willing  to  accept  them 
because  we  knew  nothing  else.    But  now 
we  wish  to  know  the  reason  for  this  great 
variety  in  worship  amongst  a  people  who 
profess  the  same  belief.    Have  we  not  all 
the  same  Head  guiding  us?     This  question' 
often  arose  in  my  mind.    I  tried  to  satisfy 
myself  with  the  thought  that  the  conditions 
were  different  in  different  localities.  In 
some  places  no  one  was  called  to  the  min- 
istry, while  in  others,  ministers  were  raised 
up.    This  answer  brought  no  satisfaction, 
no  peace  of  mind.    However,  one  day,  being 
very  desirous  to  have  these  matters  made 
plain,  or  at  least  to  know  whether  true 
silent  worship  meant  no  speaking,  little 
speaking,  or  much  speaking,  I  seemed  tc 
hear  these  words,  which  have  helped  mel 
and  I  hope  they  may  be  helpful  to  others  | 
"  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God."  Thi:| 
is  the  living  silence;  that  in  which  the  spirit | 
ual  triumphs  over  the  fleshly,  the  con 
dition  which  is  necessary  before  the  creature  | 
can,  in  truth,  worship  its  Creator.  Thenk 
must  be  a  silence  of  all  flesh,  an  entire! 
surrender  of  self,  a  nothingness  before  thil 
Omnipotent — then,  and    then  only,  cai 
we  be  still  and  know  God.    This  is  by  nel 
means  the  only  kind  of  silence  we  find  ill 
our  meetings.    There  is  an  empty  stillnessl 
which  if  abode  in,  not  only  weakens  thJ 
spiritual    understanding,   but    gives  als(|li 
an  opportunity  for  the  enemy  of  the  soul'». 
peace  to  sow  his  tares.     By  this  stateB 
they  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Go<» 
seem  to  mock  Him.    Nevertheless,  "B<ii 
not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked."  (Gal.  vil 

4-) 

Out  of  the  true  silence  or  waiting  upojl 
God  comes  a  growth  in  grace  and  in  thlt 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    A I 
we  continue  to  wait  for  his  leadings  will 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  first,  in  secret,  thi 
lion  and  the  bear,  and  later  the  giant  Goliatr  i 
the  defier  of  the  living  God. 

Thus  out  of  the  true  quietness  grows  truB' 
strength  and  activity,  in  contrast  with  tha  > 
restless  activity  which  betrays  the  mind  c  £ 
him  who  has  not  been  tried  in  the  furnac<  CJ 
nor  seasoned  for  the  battle. 

O  then,  let  us  all,  as  Christian  professor;* 
seek  to  avoid  each  of  these  hurtful  condition:  i 
by  humbly  asking  to  know  God,  which 
is  to  love  Him.    Our  meetings  will  be  truljlj 
places  of  silent  worship,  not  as  we  are  worm 
to  think  of  silence,  but,  instead,  that  whic 
Zechariah  shows  us  where  he  says,  "Bj 
silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord."  (ii:  13) M 
Martha  D.  Fawcett.  B 

Stavanger,  Norway,  Fourth  Month  3rd,  1911.  || 


"Till  He  come,"  our  Master  expeciH 
each  of  his  followers  to  do  well,  to  suffer  fci»: 
it,  and  to  take  it  patiently.    He  is  still  ali 
example  for  us;  and  we  should  follow  in  h  !  I 
steps,  who  did  well;  who  suffered  not  f(B 
Himself  but  for  us;  who,  when  He  vnm 
reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when  He  su 
fered,  threatened  not;  but  committed  alii 
Himself  and  his  cause  to  Him  who  judgetil 
righteously. — J.  Hudson  Taylor. 
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A  Short  Sermon  on  Love. — The  follow- 
ing beautiful  sentiments  are  translated 
from  the  French: 

"  You  have  only  a  day  to  spend  here  on 
earth;  act  in  such  a  manner  that  you  may 
spend  it  in  peace. 

"  If  you  cannot  bear  with  your  brother, 
how  will  he  bear  with  you? 

"Peace  is  the  fruit  of  love;  for,  in  order 
to  live  in  peace,  we  must  bear  with  a  great 
many  things. 

"None  is  perfect;  each  has  his  failings, 
each  hangs  upon  the  other,  and  love  alone 
renders  that  weight  light. 

"It  is  written  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  that 
'having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the 
world,  He  loved  them  unto  the  end.' 

"For  that  reason,  love  your  brother,  who 
is  in  the  world,  and  love  him  unto  the  end. 

"Love  is  indefatigable;  it  never  grows 
weary.  Love  is  inexhaustible;  it  lives  and 
is  born  anew  in  the  living,  and  the  more  it 
pours  itself  out  the  fuller  its  fountain. 

"Whosoever  loves  himself  better  than 
he  loves  his  brother,  is  not  worthy  of  Christ, 
who  died  for  his  brothers.  Have  you  given 
away  everything  you  possess?  Go  and 
give  up  your  life  also  if  needed ! 

"The  wicked  man  loves  not,  he  covets; 
he  hungers  and  thirsts  for  everything:  his 
eyes,  like  unto  the  eye  of  a  serpent,  fascinate 
and  allure,  but  only  to  devour. 
I  "Love  rests  at  the  bottom  of  every  pure 
soul,  like  a  drop  of  dew  in  the  calyx  of  a 
flower.  O,  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  love!" 
— The  Living  Church.   

Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Fifth  Month  28th  to  Sixth 
Month  3rd): 

Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month  30th, 
at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Fifth 

Month 25th,  at  10.30 a.m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Fifth 

Month  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Fifth 

Month  30th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month  30th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month  31st,  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth 

Month  31st,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Fifth  Month  31st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,    at    Malvern,    Pa.,    Fifth-day,  Sixth 

Month  1st,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  West  Grove 
last  Sixth-day  was  attended  by  several  visiting 
ministers.  Besides  those  from  other  Quarterly 
Meetings  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  two  were 
present  with  minutes  for  religious  service  issued  by 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  subordinate  to 
ooth  bodies  known  as  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting. 
Dyrus  W.  Harvey  came  from  the  Conservative 
jody  and  William  P.  Haworth  from  the  Progressive, 
following  the  practice  of  most  of  our  subordinate 
neetings  and  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  the  credentials 
)f  neither  of  these  visitors  were  read. 

The  silence  of  the  meeting  was  broken  by  William 
J.  Haworth  engaging  in  supplication,  which  was 
oon  followed  by  a  communication  from  him.  The 
>ther  Friends  who  had  vocal  service  in  the  first 
neeting  were  Charles  Kirscht;  Watson  W.  Dewees, 
Jyrus  W.  Harvey  and  Benjamin  Vail.  Several 
ainisters  were  in  attendance  who  had  no  vocal  ser- 
ice.  The  number  present  appeared  to  be  about  as 
lany  as  on  former  occasions. 
The  absence  of  Zebedee  Haines  was  noticed  by 
)me,  at  least,  of  the  visitors,  he  being  in  North 


Carolina,  engaged  in  the  religious  service  mentioned 
in  The  Friend  some  time  since. 

The  change  in  the  hour  of  holding  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  mentioned  two  weeks  ago, 
applied  only  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The  hour  for 
the  mid-week  meeting  at  Moorestown,  on  other 
days,  remains  as  before. 


New  England  Yearly  Meeting. — The  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  session  of  the  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  will  be 
held  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  beginning  with  a 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  on  Seventh-day, 
Sixth  Month  3rd,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  with  us  this  year, 
Friends  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  within  the 
circle  of  our  correspondence,  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  any  others  who  feel  to  come. 

"Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friends." 

Job  S.  Gidley. 


Springfield  Meeting. — Change  of  Hour.  The 
regular  hour  for  holding  Springfield  Meeting  has 
been  changed  from  10  to  10.30  o'clock  on  First-day 
morning. 


Correspondence. 


The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  a  Friend 
written  by  a  colored  minister,  after  his  wife  had  been 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  the  bank  in  which  their 
life-savings  were  deposited  had  closed  its  doors: — 

"God's  boundless  beyond  is  ever  calling  to  our 
littleness  to  come  forth  to  extend  and  expand — to 
warm  and  purify  our  hearts.  Your  letter  is  brim- 
ful of  spring.  Yes !  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Eternal 
spring — spiritual  youth  rising  from  the  fountains 
of  Truth,  '  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of 
our  God.'  Endless  springtime  of  the  spirit — life  in 
the  spirit  world  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the 
holy  vision  which  coaxes  onward  and  upward  our 
weary  feet.  Yes!  this  fact  that  life  proceeds  in  its 
development  by  successive  bud-processes  is  full  of 
mystery  as  well  as  full  of  suggestive  thought.  If  the 
tree  might  be  conscious  of  the  restraining  processes 
which  hold  up  and  check  its  growth  of  bough,  of 
leaf  and  of  bloom  it  would  'a  jot  or  tittle'  rebel 
against  being  stripped  of  its  glory  and  beauty  and 
left  half  naked  to  spend  the  whole  winter  sighing 
because  of  the  winter  winds. 

"We  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  are  the  trees  in  our 
orchards,  touching  some  things  about  this  strange 
fact.  But  God  knows  and  we  who  love  Him  know 
that  He  knows. 

"Here  we  rest  and  wait '  'till  the  shadows  flee  away' 
and  until  we  'shall  awake  in  His  likeness  and  be 
satisfied.' 

"In  the  bonds  of  the  new  life,  your  friend  and 
brother. 

"C.  O.  Boothe." 


A  Friend  in  correspondence  with  Wm.  C.  Allen 
has  offered  for  The  Friend  a  part  of  a  recent  letter 
from  him,  which  follows : 

"One  of  thy  recent  letters  referred  to  the  Boys' 
Scout  Meeting  at  Select  School.  No  doubt  it  was 
interesting  and  useful  in  some  respects.  I  believe 
that  in  England,  where  militarism  is  so  rampant  and 
so  controls  the  Boys'  Scout  movement,  the  efforts 
of  Friends  to  stem  the  tide  by  aiding  organizations 
of  Peace  Scouts,  which  latter  are  avowedly  anti- 
military  in  character,  may  be  exceedingly  useful. 
Those  last  mentioned  organizations  are  organized 
and  controlled  by  well-known  peace  advocates  and 
are  intended  as  a  public  rebuke  to  the  military 
spirit  and  superintendence  of  the  Boys'  Scouts. 
But,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  does  not  exist  the 
reasons  for  even  Peace  Scouts  in  America. 

"It  is  admitted  by  sensible  people  who  do  not 
blink  their  eyes  at  facts  that  the  Boys'  Scout  move- 
ment in  America  is  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes 
of  military  men  and  sometimes  by  their  direct  sup- 
port. The  more  open  support  will  come  later  as 
public  opinion  will  bear  it.  The  military  party  in  this 
country  is  doing  all  within  its  power  to  correct  what 
it  fears  is  a  waning  military  spirit  in  the  United 
States.  It  looks  to  the  Boys'  Scouts  as  an  indirect 
aid  to  its  efforts.  I  feel  that  Friends,  of  all  others, 
should  not  be  misled  by  their  sanguine  hopes  in  this 
matter.  If  Friends  become  interested  in  the  move- 
ment the  clear  perception  of  some  of  them  as  to  the 


need  of  their  unswerving  testimony  against  the 
evils  of  militarism  may  become  dimmed.  Our 
testimony  is  too  much  needed  for  us  to  assume  such  a 
hazard.  Friends  have  ever  stood  at  the  front  in 
educating  young  people  in  correct  bodily  carriage 
and  in  tidy  habits  and  to  obey  commands.  It  will 
be  safer  for  them  to  maintain  their  position  without 
the  psychological  and  spiritual  dangers  that  may 
accrue  from  mixing  up  with  organizations  likely  to 
be  affected  by  military  associations. 

"Wm.  C.  Allen." 


Westtown  Notes. 

Charles  W.  Palmek  spoke  to  the  boys  and  girls 
last  First-day  evening  on  "Religion  and  Science," 
showing  that  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  them. 

The  Fifth  Month  Visiting  Committee  were  at  the 
School  over  the  14th  inst.,  and  attended  classes  on 
Second-day.  The  annual  Westtown  meeting  of  t  he 
General  Committee  took  place  on  the  16th  and 
there  were  forty-eight  members  in  attendance. 

Walter  L.  Moore  addressed  the  pupils  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  inst.  on  "The  Corroboration  of 
the  Scriptures  through  Modern  Scientific  Research." 

Among  recent  visitors  at  the  School  were  Henry 
and  Anna  Jane  Bell,  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  with 
their  son  and  daughter,  Samuel  and  Jane  Bell,  and 
Joseph  Hall,  of  Plumtree,  N.  C,  the  head  of  a  board- 
ing school  for  boys  in  the  mountains  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  "Union"  held  two  weeks 
ago,  the  Historical  Department  made  its  annual 
report.  William  B.  Harvey,  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  other  members  of  it  read  a  num- 
ber of  extracts  from  early  records  of  the  School  and 
illustrated  some  features  of  the  life  and  work  of 
those  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  School. 

The  meeting  last  week  was  devoted  to  a  debate 
on  the  following  subject:  Resolved,  That  the  Panama 
Canal  should  be  fortified.  The  speakers  on  the 
affirmative  were:  Donald  Van  Hollen;  Edward 
Moon;  Frances  Hinshaw.  Those  on  the  negative 
were:  Ernest  Votaw;  George  Wood;  Beulah  Leeds. 

The  decision  was  given  to  the  negative  side. 

The  annual  Peace  and  Arbitration  meeting  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  Announcement 
was  made  of  the  results  of  the  International  Arbi- 
tration Contest,  as  follows:  First  Award  to  James  H. 
Willets;  Second  Award,  open  to  girls  and  boys  of 
the  Senior  and  First  Classes,  to  Ruth  F.  Cawl  and 
Frederick  T.  Hollowell;  Third  Awards,  open  to 
girls  and  boys  below  First  Class,  to  Florence  M. 
Pharo  and  Jesse  G.  Forsythe.  Two  of  the  essays 
were  read  and  a  few  other  exercises  were  given.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  the  slope  of  the  south  lawn  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  and  unique  affair. 


Friends'  Select  School,  No.  140  N.  Sixteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  has  recently  heard  two  ad- 
dresses of  great  interest  and  value.  On  Fourth 
Month  27th,  Professor  Herbert  Loekwood  Willett, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  "The  King 
James  English  Bible  and  Its  Place  in  Literature  and 
Life."  His  lecture  was  specially  timely  since  the 
tercentenary  celebration  of  this  translation  is  being 
celebrated  this  year.  The  other  address  was  on 
Fifth  Month  18th,  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  and  was  de- 
livered by  Joshua  L.  Baily  on  the  subject:  "The 
Development  of  the  Peace  Movement." 

Walter  YV.  Havilaxd. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Uxited  States. — A  decision  has  lately  been 
rendered  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Eastern  Missouri 
which  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  This  decision  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  proceedings  which  had  been  begun  to  dis- 
solve the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  It 
is  stated  by  a  prominent  official  that  the  effect  of 
this  decision  will  depend  on  how  vigorously  the 
Government  enforces  the  decree,  but  the  greatest 
importance  and  value  of  this  decision  is  that  it 
establishes  for  all  time  and  beyond  all  question 
the  subserviency  of  corporate  interests  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  this  decision  the  Court  determines 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  the  ground 
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that  it  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  16th  inst. 
says:  "The  proposed  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  upon  which 
rests  the  hope  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  for 
a  permanent  peace  between  the  two  great  nations 
and  which  probably  will  be  a  model  for  peace 
pacts  with  other  nations,  at  last  has  reached  the 
stage  where  it  is  to  be  presented  to  the  British 
Government  for  its  approval." 

A  bill  to  make  Bible  reading  compulsory  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg  by  a  vote  of  158 
to  15. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  Texas  pro- 
duced last  year  crops  of  a  money  value  of  $364,000,- 
000.  No  other  State  in  the  Union  harvested  crops 
last  year  whose  money  value  was  as  large  as  those 
produced  by  the  Texas  farmers. 

President  Taft  has  sent  to  the  Senate  the  Tariff 
Board's  full  report  of  its  investigation  of  the  pulp 
and  news  print  paper  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Summarized  briefly,  the  report  says 
that  a  ton  of  news  print  paper  is  made  in  Canada 
for  $5.35  less  than  it  is  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  average  Canada  cost  is  given  at  $27.53,  and 
the  average  cost  in  the  United  States  at  $32.88. 
The  duty  upon  a  ton  of  news  print  paper  under 
the  present  tariff  is  $3.75. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  of  the  17th  says  : 
"More  than  14,000  women  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city  had  their  long-agitated  'equal 
pay'  demands  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to-day.  The  board  left  the  question  of  equalizing 
the  pay  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  for  determination  at  a  future  meeting. 

A  despatch  of  the  17th  from  Washington  states 
that  "the  principle  of  arbitration  of  practically  all 
disputes  between  nations,  including  even  questions 
of  vital  interest  and  national  honor,  assumed  vitality 
to-day  when  Secretary  of  State  Knox  submitted 
to  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  at  Washing- 
ton the  draft  of  a  convention  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  negotiations.  The  fact  that  this  world  movement 
would  be  inaugurated  with  France  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  came  as  a  great  surprise,  as  it  was  generally 
understood  that  only  the  United  States  and  England 
were  concerned  in  the  initial  steps.  The  Secretary 
has  evolved  a  document,  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  the  other  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  providing  that  all  differences  which 
are  internationally  justifiable  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  It  expands  the  scope  of  the  existing 
arbitration  treaties  by  eliminating  the  exceptions 
referring  to  '  questions  of  vital  interest  and  national 
honor.'  This  elimination  is  the  real  accomplishment 
of  the  proposed  treaty.  The  exceptions  mentioned 
are  found  in  arbitration  treaties  the  world  over, 
and  have  constituted  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  arbitration  principle,  for  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  problem  which,  in  its  essence,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  having  a  controlling  bearing  upon 
'national  honor,'  or  'vital  interest.'" 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  issued  a  state- 
ment, on  the  necessity  of  keeping  food  products 
free  from  contamination,  which  says:  "The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  require 
that  shops  in  which  food  products  are  sold  should 
be  kept  clean — during  the  summer  all  doors  and 
windows  opening  into  shops  shall  be  protected 
against  the  entrance  of  flies  by  the  use  of  fly  screens 
—no  meats  should  be  hung  or  stood  in  the  open 
air  exposed  to  flies  or  street  dust  or  other  contaminat- 
ing influence,  but  should  be  under  glass  or  fly 
netting  and  in  the  summer  properly  iced  to  prevent 
spoiling.  The  public  can  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  rules  by  declining  to  purchase  from  dealers 
who  do  not  comply." 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  of  the  18th  says: 
"Charging  that  the  Russian  Government  is  plotting 
another  big  massacre  of  Jews,  as  an  outlet  for 
the  pent-up  political  feelings  of  its  people,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  to-day  issued  a  state- 
ment which  contains  the  following:  'The  Committee 
is  satisfied  that  only  a  wide  publicity  can  avert  a 
recurrence  of  the  horrible  massacres,  instigated  by 
the  Russian  Government,  which  took  place  between 
1903  and  1906,  especially  at  Kishineff,  Odessa 
and  Bialystok,  when  thousands  of  Jews  were  foully 
massacred  and  millions  of  property  destroyed. 
Investigation  shows  that  the  stories  which  have 


been  sent  out  to  American  newspapers  are  founded 
upon  baseless  calumnies  which  appeared,  several 
weeks  ago,  in  well-known  anti-Semitic  and  reaction- 
ary organs.'  The  political  situation  in  Russia  at 
the  present  time,  due  to  the  recent  reactionary 
victory  of  the  Czar  and  his  Prime  Minister,  Stolypin, 
is  one  of  intense  excitement.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  always  resorted  to  massacres  of  Jews 
whenever  the  political  situation  was  one  of  great 
tenseness  and  has  repeatedly  utilized  this  method 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  pent-up  feelings  of 
her  excited  populace.  The  Russian  Government 
always  has  controlled  the  situation  absolutely." 

Foreign. — The  bill  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  vote  of  362  to  241. 

A  despatch  of  the  21st  from  Juarez,  Mexico,  says: 
"Officially  designated  representatives  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  and  the  revolutionists,  at  ten 
o'clock  to-night,  signed  a  peace  agreement,  at  the 
Custom  House  here,  intended  to  end  the  hostilities 
that  have  been  waged  in  Mexico  for  the  last  six 
months.  Though  covering  only  the  principal  points 
negotiated  thus  far,  the  agreement  practically 
records  the  concessions  by  the  Government  of  those 
demands  which  started  the  last  armed  revolution  in 
Mexico.  Telegrams  announcing  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  were  dispatched  throughout  Mexico  to 
revolutionary  and  Federal  leaders  alike.  The 
agreement  records  that  President  Diaz  and  Vice- 
President  Corral  will  resign  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  desired  re- 
forms." 

One  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  near  Briancon,  is  now 
regularly  operated  as  an  ice  quarry,  the  blocks  being 
cut  and  conveyed  over  an  overhead  cableway  to  a 
convenient  place  for  shipment  by  rail  to  Paris,  to  be 
consumed  in  the  cafes  and  hotels  of  the  metropolis. 
Making  allowance  for  the  waste  by  melting  in  sum- 
mer time,  glacier  ice  can  be  delivered  at  the  Brian- 
con  station  at  a  cost  of  $1.80  a  ton. 

Berteaux,  the  French  Minister  of  War,  was  killed 
on  the  21st  inst.  in  Paris,  while  watching  the  move- 
ments of  an  aeroplane,  in  company  with  perhaps 
500,000  other  persons.  The  driver  of  the  aeroplane 
lost  control  of  the  machine,  which  plunged  into  a 
group  of  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  premier 
Monis  and  his  son  were  also  injured,  and  a  large 
number  of  others  barely  escaped. 


NOTICES. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  is  arranging  to  conduct  an 
excursion  to  historical  places  associated  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  and  near  Chester,  Pa.,  for 
members  of  their  Society  and  their  Friends,  on 
Sixth  Month  10,  1911.  Further  details  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

Mary  S.  Allen,  Secretary, 

24  West  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  School 
year,  1911-12,  openson  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  12th, 
1911.  Parents  and  others  wishing  to  have  their 
children  enter  the  school  at  that  time  should  apply 
early  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Springfield  Meeting. — A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  who  are  interested,  to  attend  Spring- 
field  Meeting  on  "Old  Springfield  Day,"  First-day, 
Fifth  Month  28,  1911,  when,  as  for  some  years  past, 
it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  large  gathering  of  the 
neighbors  and  of  families  who  in  the  past  have  been 
associated  with  Springfield. 

Those  coming  by  rail  will  be  met  at  Media  Station 
on  the  arrival  of  the  train  leaving  Broad  Street 
Station  at  9.02.  Those  coming  by  other  trains  and 
trolleys  should  be  at  Media  Station  about  9.40  A.  m. 
Any  who  desire  transportation  will  please  notify 
Clement  E.  Allen,  Moylan,  Pa.,  not  later  than  the 
twenty-sixth  inst.  A  charge  not  exceeding  fifty  cents 
for  the  round  trip  will  be  made  to  cover  the  cost. 
Kindly  pass  the  invitation  on. 
Returning  trains  leave  Media — 1.10;  2.48;  4.05; 
5.30;  6.01;  7.49  p.  m.  Arrive  Broad  Street— 1.48; 
3.27;  4.42;  5.58;  6.40;  8.18  p.  m. 

Samuel  Evans, 
William  M.  Parker, 
George  B.  Allen, 
Joseph  Rhoads. 


Wanted. — A  working  housekeeper  for  thre> 
summer  months  to  care  for  a  doctor's  house  and  tw< 
meals;  a  Friend  with  a  companion  preferred. 

Address,  "R," 

Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. — By  a  strong,  active  boy  of  twelv 
years,  a  place  on  a  farm  near  Philadelphia,  durinj 
Select  School  vacation. 

Address  "C," 

Office  of  The  Friend. 


Two  or  three  Westtown  boys  would  like  to  fine 
homes  among  Friends  in  the  country  for  the  sum 
mer  vacation.  One  of  them  wishes  to  do  regula 
farm  work. 

One  or  two  girls  desire  positions  as  mother' 
helpers  at  the  shore  or  in  the  mountains. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  Pa. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street 
Phila. — List  of  Books  recently  acquired  by  th 
Library: — 

Griscom  (J.  H.) — Memoir  of  John  Griscom,  LL.  E 

Grayson — Adventures  in  Friendships. 

By  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Gardei 

— The  Solitary  Summer. 
Roberts — The  Watchers  of  the  Trails. 
Holland — Historic  Girlhoods. 
Singleton — Venice  as  Seen  and  Described,  b 

Famous  Writers. 
Husband — A  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine. 
Walker — Aerial  Navigation. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston, 
Librarian. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion,  or  care  of  a 
invalid,  or  housekeeping. 

Address,  E.  L., 

150  W.  Wyoming  Avenue, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philade 
phia,  at  6.33  and  8.26  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.32  p.  m 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fai 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  eac 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wei 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Died. — Near  Union  City,  Indiana,  the  first  i 
Fourth  Month,  1911,  Agnes  S.  Peacock,  in  tl 
seventy-f ourth  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Whit  I 
river  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Conservativ 
She  was  a  busy,  energetic  woman,  always  diligei 
to  attend  to  the  needs  of  others  before  her  ow 
As  a  mother  she  was  devoted  to  her  family  ai 
home,  often  appearing  at  her  several  childrerj 
homes  with  her  arms  full  of  the  necessaries  of  lif 
During  her  latter  days  especially,  she  was  anxioi 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  children,  and  w 
often  in  prayer  for  herself  and  family;  spending  mu< 
time  reading  her  Bible.  Many  times  lately  si 
expressed  the  feeling  that  her  time  on  earth  w 
short.  True  to  her  convictions  she  set  her  hou 
in  order,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  the  Saviour 
receive  her  spirit  to  his  Eternal  Home  of  joy  ai 
peace,  saying : — "Blessed  Jesus,  take  me  home  whe 
sorrow  and  trouble  are  no  more."  Submitting  ; 
to  his  holy  and  Divine,  will  though  we  sorrow,  y 
in  spirit  we  can  also  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  a 
has  entered  into  her  eternal  rest. 

 ,  at  his  home.  Awbury,  Germantown,  Phil 

delphia,  on  the  morning  of  Third  Month  26th,  191  j 
Jonathan  Evans,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  1 1< 
age;  a  member  and  overseer  of  Germantown  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  near  Chester  Hill,  Ohio,  on  the  nineteen 

day  of  Fourth  Month,  1911,  Elizabeth  BowmaM 
aged  ninety  years,  four  months  and  nineteen  da;  I  - 
widow  of  James  Bowman,  who  preceded  her  | 
the  better  land  nearly  thirty-one  years  ago.  Sil 
was  a  member  of  Chester  Hill  Monthly  Meetim 
Ohio,  and  during  life  had  been  a  member  of  till 
Society  of  Friends,  to  which  she  was  much  attach<  1 
A  paralytic  stroke,  some  two  years  and  seven  monl  I 
before  her  death,  rendered  her  almost  helpless  a  I 
caused  much  suffering  which  she  was  enabled  i 
bear  patiently. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Whole  or  Half. 

"Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none"  is  a 
familiar  adage.  Its  truth  is  apparent,  as 
"loaf"  refers  to  a  quantity  of  bread — a 
wholesome,  nutritious  food.  If,  however,  a 
whole  loaf  is  needed  and  might  be  had, 
satisfaction  with  a  half-loaf  expresses  a 
measure  of  failure — at  best  a  condition  of 
stunted  growth,  the  result  of  being  half  fed. 

Let  us  substitute  "truth"  for  "loaf,"  and 
say,  "a  half-truth  is  better  than  none;" 
and  then  ask  ourselves  if  the  correctness  of 
'this  statement  is  equally  apparent.  "  Loaf" 
has  reference  to  quantity;  truth  is  a  quality, 
attribute  or  characteristic.  While  readily 
perceiving  the  meaning  of  "half  a  loaf," 
what  is  meant  by  "half  a  truth"  is  not  so 
quickly  understood.  Can  a  thing  be  half 
true? 

Witnesses  in  court  are  required  to  declare 
that  their  testimony  "shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
This  implies  that  for  the  ends  of  justice  it 
is  necessary  that  all  shall  be  told  which  the 
witness  saw  or  heard.  If  part  is  withheld, 
although  the  part  told  may  be  the  truth,  great 
injustice  may  result.  Between  the  true 
and  the  false  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
In  matters  of  fact,  a  thing  cannot  be  both 
true  and  false  at  the  same  time;  but  a  state- 
ment which  predicates  two  or  more  distinct 
things  may  be  partly  true  and  partly  false. 
Two  statements  which  contradict  each  other 
cannot  both  be  true,  unless  a  different  mean- 
ing is  given  to  the  words  in  each  case. 

The  word  truth  occurs  frequently  in 
Scripture  and  has  been  much  used  in  the 
ministry  and  writings  of  Friends.  Un- 
doubtedly in  its  primary  significance  it 


is  applied  to  Christ.  He,  himself,  said,  "  I 
am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life"  and 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  The  transition  in  the 
use  of  the  word  from  the  person  of  Christ 
to  the  work  He  performed  and  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  Gospel — the  truths  which  He 
taught — is  easily  and  naturally  made.  This 
appears  to  have  been  done  both  in  Scrip- 
ture and  in  its  use  by  Friends.  John  says, 
"The  law  was  given  through  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ." 
He  became  the  substance  of  the  types  and 
ceremonies  of  the  law  and  the  fulfillment  of 
many  of  its  prophecies.  In  the  epistles  the 
word  is  frequently  used  with  an  evident 
direct  reference  to  the  facts  concerning 
Christ  or  to  the  truths  taught  by  Him. 

In  his  interview  at  Miletus  with  the  elders 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  Paul  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  preaching  what  may 
be  called  a  "whole  Gospel" — a  complete 
statement,  an  entire  declaration  of  truth. 
He  says,  "  I  shrank  not  from  declaring  unto 
you  anything  that  was  profitable,  .  .  . 
testifying  both  to  Jews  and  to  Greeks  re- 
pentance toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ..."  Where- 
fore I  testify  unto  you  this  day,  that  I  am 
pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  shrank 
not  from  declaring  unto  you  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  Take  heed  unto  yourselves, 
and  to  all  the  flock,  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  made  you  bishops,  to  feed  the 
church  of  the  Lord  which  He  purchased 
with  his  own  blood.  I  know  that  after  my 
departing  grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in 
among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock ;  and  from 
among  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  the 
disciples  after  them.  Wherefore  watch  ye, 
remembering  that  by  the  space  of  three 
years  I  ceased  not  to  admonish  every  one 
night  and  day  with  tears." 

They  who  declare  the  love  of  God,  but 
withhold  his  just  judgments  against  sin  and 
sinners,  declare  only  a  part  of  the  truth  and 
not  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  They  who 
teach  that  sinful  man  can  return  to  God  and 
experience  reconciliation,  and  fail  to  point 
out  that  this  can  only  be  done  through 
Christ  Jesus,  are  omitting  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  truth.  Peter  testified,  "  In  none 
other  is  there  salvation:  for  neither  is  there 


any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is 
given  among  men,  wherein  we  must  be 
saved."  They  who  preach  the  "fatherhood 
of  God"  and  the  "brotherhood  of  man," 
but  withhold  the  truth  that  a  spiritual 
regeneration,  a  new  birth — becoming  "a 
new  creature,"  "created  in  Christ  Jesus" — 
can  alone  produce  those  spiritual  relation- 
ships are  preaching  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  Until  such  a  spiritual  regenera- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  all  are  "sons  of  disobedience,"  "by 
nature  children  of  wrath,"  and  that  "there 
is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."  We  may 
tell  men  that  they  can  come  to  God,  but 
unless  we  show  them  the  way — Him  who 
said,  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life:  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me" — we  have  not  declared  the  whole 
truth,  and  therefore  cannot  say  with  Paul, 
"  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men — I 
shrank  not  from  declaring  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God — repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Men  may  seek  to  follow  their  "highest 
ideals,"  to  be  controlled  by  the  "best  that 
is  in  them,"  and  even  to  make  themselves 
as  near  as  they  can  like  "the  One  perfect 
Pattern";  but  unless  they  come  to  a  spir- 
itual birth  in  Christ  they  are  certain  to  fail 
in  their  quest,  and  may  find  that  a  half 
truth  can  be  as  dangerous  and  misleading 
as  the  baldest  falsehood  or  error. 


Times  and  Seasons. — The  seasons  of  the 
true  worship  stand  in  the  will  of  God.  They 
are  gifts,  and  the  time  of  them  stands  in 
the  will  of  the  Giver.  Prayer  is  a  gift. 
A  man  cannot  pray  when  he  will;  but  he  is 
to  watch  and  wait,  when  the  Father  will 
kindle  in  him  living  breathings  towards 
himself.  So  the  word  of  God  (whether  of 
exhortation  or  instruction)  is  a  gift  which 
is  to  be  waited  for,  and  then  to  be  given 
forth  in  the  life  and  strength  of  that  Spirit 
which  caused  it  to  spring.  Indeed  it  is  a 
hard  matter  either  to  speak  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  or  to  hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
A  man  may  easily  speak  what  he  invents, 
and  another  may  easily  hear  and  judge  of 
such  words,  but  to  speak  the  word  of  life 
requires  the  tongue  of  the  learned  in  the 
language  of  God's  Spirit;  and  to  hear  the 
word  of  life  requires  a  quickened  ear;  and 
to  know  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  Spirit 
requires  both  being  begotten  of  the  Spirit, 
and  being  acquainted  with  it. — Isaac  Pen- 
in  gton. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

In  California. 

II. — AN  ASIDE. 

A  pleasant  two  hours'  call  at  a  little  bung- 
alow, quite  aside  from  the  line  of  general 
travel,  would  hardly  merit  recital  in  The 
Friend,  except  as  it  were  believed  to  reveal 
very  particularly  the  "California  spirit," 
and  the  effect  of  this  spirit  in  giving  purpose 
to  unsettled  travelers.  Our  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  a  kind  Philadelphia  Friend 
was  to  a  Swedish  woman — a  physician,  for 
many  years  a  famous  specialist  in  nervous 
disorders  with  a  large  practice  in  London, 
and  the  proprietor  of  a  sanitorium  out  of 
London  in  which  not  a  few  very  famous 
patients  had  been  successfully  treated. 
Apart  from  this,  all  we  knew  of  her,  was 
that  in  a  tour  round  the  world  she  had  de- 
cided to  sojourn  in  California  until  the 
Panama  Canal  should  be  finished,  and  then 
pursue  her  journey  through  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Arlington  is  a  thriving  suburb  of  River- 
side. It  is  located  on  a  very  flat  part  of  the 
valley — all  desert  once,  but  now  reclaimed 
by  water  and  found  to  have  a  soil  for  alfalfa 
and  garden  vegetables  as  well  as  for  citrus 
fruits.  At  the  post  office  where  we  inquired 
for  the  home  of  the  doctor,  we  were  directed 
to  a  somewhat  distant  point  across  the  cul- 
tivated plain.  The  streets  were  laid  out 
but  there  were  no  sidewalks.  It  pleased 
us  to  have  this  first-hand  touch  with  the 
beginning  of  things.  Small  bungalows  had 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  but  now  and  then 
a  much  better  house  betokened  a  settled 
purpose  to  actually  live.  From  time  to 
time  we  inquired  our  way.  One  man  after 
directing  us,  asked  us  to  buy  his  place.  He 
had  come  from  Oregon  for  his  health  and 
having  been  restored  wished  to  return 
"where  he  could  make  more  money."  We 
told  him  we  were  from  New  Jersey  and  were 
not  tempted  by  what  we  saw.  Finally  two 
fine  umbrella  trees  before  a  small  white 
bungalow  proved  to  be  our  destination. 
In  a  sense  it  was  a  frontier  of  civilization. 
We  could  easily  see  where  the  green  waving 
fields  of  grain  and  alfalfa  touched  the  for- 
bidding desert.  The  fertility  before  us  had 
been  wrested  by  energy  and  water  from  the 
devouring  sand! 

The  little  bungalow— and  the  number  of 
such  in  California  is  legion,  had  a  porch 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three 
chairs.  The  interior  was  divided  into  four 
rooms,  although  the  living  and  dining-room 
practically  made  one  room.  In  many  an 
eastern  house — indeed  in  many  a  California 
house,  there  is  more  floor  space  in  a  single 
room  than  in  this  whole  bungalow,  but 
every  needed  thing  for  comfort  was  there 
and  after  the  burdens  of  dirt-encumbered 
space  in  large  houses  one  could  laugh  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  labor  problem  involved 
in  such  an  outfit.  Did  some  incredulous 
"tenderfoot"  say,  "I  think  it  is  easier  to 
keep  a  larger  house  in  order?"  That  is  not 
the  California  point  of  view. 

These  reflections  hardly  had  place  before 
we  received  a  kindly  greeting  that  put  us  at 
once  in  the  very  largest  world  of  feelings  and 
ideas.  We  were  unquestionably  in  the  com- 


pany of  a  gifted  woman,  but  of  one  whose 
noble  womanhood  so  dominated  her  gifts 
that  her  presence  was  radiant  and  attractive. 
Her  explanation  of  her  environment  and  of 
her  part  in  it,  make  a  California  story.  We 
felt  that  it  reflected  light  upon  the  number- 
less small  holdings  that  abound  everywhere. 

There  are  still  great  ranches  in  California, 
but  town  lots  and  one  to  five  acre  holdings 
threaten  to  absorb  the  great  territory  of  the 
State! 

Our  gracious  hostess  told  us  how  she  came 
into  California  after  touring  India,  China 
and  Japan.  She  was  satiated  with  sights 
and  hotels  and  travel.  First  the  climate 
charmed  her,  then  the  growing  things  ap- 
pealed to  her  till  she  had  a  personal 
interest  in  helping  them  to  grow.  She 
bought  a  small  orange  grove  to  learn 
that  orange  culture  is  a  science  and  a 
strenuous  struggle  for  a  good  crop.  At  this 
juncture  her  brother  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  had  been  a  sea  captain  and  had  retired 
from  the  sea.  They  would  have  a  home  to- 
gether and  get  in  close  touch  with  the  throb- 
bing life  of  the  smiling  fields !  One  day  as  they 
drove  about  they  came  upon  the  two  um- 
brella trees  standing  as  sentinels  at  the  little 
white  bungalow.  They  asked  if  it  were  for 
sale — an  almost  needless  formality  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  natives  say  everything  is  for 
sale!  Directly  it  was  theirs.  Hotel  life, 
travel,  sight-seeing  were  dismissed.  Now 
they  would  have  a  home  and  live.  Soon 
there  was  occupation  enough.  The  fruit 
trees  about  the  house  required  culture,  the 
two  or  three  acres  of  alfalfa  must  be  har- 
vested and  sold.  By  downright  interest  in 
doing  things  never  before  attempted  they 
were  led  into  one  thing  and  another  until 
they  laughed  heartily  at  the  situation  we 
found  them  in.  The  doctor's  knowledge  of 
chemistry  had  an  outlet  in  cooking.  No 
better  bread  was  ever  spread  for  a  king  than 
that  she  served  us  with  tea.  Two  cows 
gave  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  for  their 
table.  The  cream  accumulated  and  an  ex- 
periment with  butter  making  was  tried. 
Neither  knew  enough  the  first  trial  to 
"gather"  the  butter,  so  it  was  strained  from 
the  buttermilk  with  a  cloth!  Scientific 
principles  had  gradually  been  applied  in 
butter-making  until  a  high  quality  article 
attracted  customers  to  the  door  for  every 
pound  they  had  to  spare.  The  captain  had 
also  become  interested  in  poultry.  He  had 
recently  acquired  a  hundred  "baby  chicks" 
and  we  found  him  on  guard  because  they 
had  been  picking  one  another.  Perhaps 
there  were  fifty  laying  hens  in  his  runs  and 
a  fine  bucket  of  eggs  was  displayed  as  the 
day's  harvest.  These  were  all  sold  at  the 
door.  Our  amateur  farmers  even  tried 
their  hand  at  pig  raising.  The  first  year 
three  young  porkers  were  fed  on  grain  and 
other  dainties  until  ready  for  market.  The 
careful  account  of  their  cost  then  showed  a 
net  loss  of  $15  on  each.  A  second  experi- 
ment had  shown  a  very  different  result. 
Two  pigs  had  been  fed  on  alfalfa  and  sour 
milk  and  one  of  them  sold  for  the  total  out- 
lay for  the  two.  Some  ham  from  the  one 
stored  in  the  larder  was  served  with  our  cup 
of  afternoon  tea  and  the  flavor  would  have 
done  justice  to  an  expert  packing  firm. 


And  yet  neither  brother  nor  sister  had  cured  j 
pork  before.  The  recipe  came  from  a  Swedish 
cook-book,  and  the  captain  had  sat  up  two 
or  three  nights  to  superintend  the  smoking ! 
of  the  hams. 

As  we  lingered  over  the  tea-cups  with  our 
new-made  friend  and  listened  to  this  recital 
we  marveled  at  the  excitement  of  interest 
and  ambition  that  had  drawn  them  into 
such  diversions.  Whether  to  charge  it  to 
the  intoxication  of  a  new  country  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  possesses  it,  or  tc 
the  curiosity  to  try  new  things  did  not  at 
once  seem  clear.  As  we  reflect  upon  it  and 
make  comparisons  with  other  instances  that 
have  come  to  our  notice,  we  are  inclined  tc 
generalize  and  to  say  that  it  is  altogethei 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  that  possesses  the 
flood  of  immigrants  to  the  State.  How  the> 
are  all  so  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  ol 
co-operation  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  smiling 
climate  is  an  open  question.  The  feeling 
is  surely  an  infectious  one  and  continues  tc 
make  California  a  state  of  unexampled  prog- 
ress. How  much  of  the  floating  population 
becomes  permanent  would  be  difficult  tc 
determine.  The  farmer-doctor  whose  ex- 
periment interested  us  so  much,  said  that  ir 
two  years  the  half  dozen  or  more  neighbor!, 
on  their  street  had  all  changed,  and  in  on< 
or  two  instances  there  had  been  as  many  aj 
three  changes  to  a  house  in  that  time.  Bui 
the  flood  keeps  up.  A  new  Aladdin  is  founc 
to  rub  the  lamp  and  to  dilate  upon  it: 
wonders ! 

One  naturally  asks  what  would  be  th< 
effect  of  such  intensive  culture  on  smal 
holdings  in  the  east.  California  certainly 
can  teach  us  many  lessons  along  that  line 
For  sunny  climate  and  rich  soil  make  : 
sorry  combination  until  man's  industry  I 
added.  ^   J.  H.  B. 

Novel  Reading— It  is  ascertained  tha 
in  New  York  city,  during  the  last  yearj 
the  whole  number  of  volumes  issued  t< 
readers  from  the  Mercantile  Library,  wa 
177,936.  Of  these,  108,864  volumes  wer 
novels!  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  tha 
probably  far  the  largest  proportion  of  thes< 
readers  are  comparatively  young  person 
may  it  not  be  feared  that  by  this  kind 
reading,  correspondingly  light  and  fictitiou 
or  unreal  and  false  ideas  of  life  and  hum 
responsibility,  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  o 
religion  and  all  noble  principles,  are  earh 
given?  and  that  the  legitimate  fruits  a 
seen  in  the  easy  morality,  the  fraudule 
business  courses,  and  the  flagrant  crim 
that  are  alarmingly  multiplying  every  year 
All  this,  too,  is  more  and  more  seen  in  wha 
have  been  deemed  the  cultured  classes 
May  not  the  starting  steps  for  these  fearfu 
things  be  often  found  in  the  reading  whicl 
the  young  man  or  woman  has?  If  so,  wha 
a  call  there  is  to  beware  \— United  Presbyter 
ian. 

This  material  world  would  be  a  bette 
world  if  it  were  more  conscious  of  the  vita 
verities  of  the  unseen  world. 


The  Church  is  poor  to-day  because  sh 
takes  unconsecrated  men  and  unconsec 
ted  money. — J.  H.  Taylor. 
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Our  Closed  Meeting-Houses. 


WM.  C.  ALLEN. 


The  recent  valuable  article  in  The  Friend 
by  Walter  L.  Moore,  brings  vividly  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  memories  of  meetings 
held  in  communities  where  Friends  years 
ago  were  the  principal  religious  workers. 
The  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
include  many  such  localities.  Other  denomi- 
nations have  accomplished  much  in  them 
for  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  families  that 
either  left  Friends  years  ago  or  were  ne- 
glected by  the  lax  Quakerism  which  suc- 
ceeded the  original  robust  faith.  Yet  these 
communities  still  contain  some  of  the  origi- 
nal leven.  When  the  old  meeting-houses 
are  opened  for  visiting  Friends'  ministers, 
after  suitable  announcement  has  been  made, 
the  neighbors  flock  in  and  with  reverent 
countenances  participate  in  the  service. 
The  heavenly  power  descends  on  the  assem- 
bly, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
many  are  the  words  of  sympathy  expressed 
towards  those  who  have  spoken,  with  the 
hope  that  more  such  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  future. 

Probably  in  many  instances  the  novelty 
of  such  meetings  would  wear  off,  and  a 
sustained  effort  to  hold  them  might  to  some 
extent  be  disappointing  to  sanguine  Friends. 
Yet  there  is  large  reason  for  thinking  that 
some  devout  people  in  such  localities  would 
pave  such  unity  with  our  manner  of  worship 
as  to  make  it  desirable  to  maintain  meetings 
ffor  them.  The  responsibility  for  action  in 
such  cases,  without  question,  rests  upon 
Friends  belonging  to  congregations  most 
adjacent  to  such  opportunities  for  service. 
Do  they,  as  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  with 
loyalty  to  their  profession,  recognize  and 
accept  their  responsibility? 

Independently  of,  yet  associated  with, 
any  question  of  loyalty  to  our  Master, 
stands  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  have 
a  definite  call  into  efforts  to  reach  this 
fclass  of  people  in  the  localities  referred  to. 
Have  we  a  Christ-given  call  to  such  work? 
Judged  by  easy-going  modern  Quakerism 
on  one  hand,  we  can  quietly  drop  such  op- 
portunities for  service  from  our  thoughts 
and  activities.  Judged  by  a  necessary  yet 
|oo  often  overwrought  fear  on  the  part  of 
some  lest  we  go  before  the  Lord  calls  us,  we 
can  quietly  go  our  way  deciding  that  He 
does  not  do  so.  Either  attitude  is  wrong. 
Either  decision  is  a  menace  to  our  own  spirit- 
ual life  and  a  weakness  to  the  Church. 
Our  position  should  be  one  of  simple  wait- 
ing for  the  Master's  word  and  a  glad  ac- 
quiescence when  He  calls  us.  Then,  1  fully 
believe,  that  considerations  of  material  com- 
fort and  easy  good  nature  on  one  hand,  or 
getting  under  the  often  wrongly  worn  "Tar- 
rying at  Jerusalem"  cloak,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  cease.  Excuses  based  too 
often  on  our  own  spiritual  inertness  would 
end.  The  time  to  the  waiting  and  livingly 
exercised  members  of  the  Church  would 
soon  come  wherein  more  would  be  compelled 
to  leave  their  lovely  homes  on  First-days  and 
hold  meetings  in  some  of  our  closed  meet- 
ing-houses. 

There  are  different  ways  to  try  to  reach 


the  object  sought  after.  One  is  by  means 
of  officialism,  another  without  officialism. 
Or,  we  can  combine  the  two  methods. 

Years  ago,  within  the  limits  of  a  certain 
Quarterly  Meeting,  at  a  summer  resort,  a 
few  Friends  held  a  religious  meeting  in  a 
hall  one  First-day  afternoon.    The  large 
company,  gathered  by  their  efforts,  were 
tenderly  contrited  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.    Shortly  afterwards  I  happened  to 
tell  an  elder  belonging  to  that  Quarterly 
Meeting  that  we  had  such  an  occasion. 
Quick  as  a  flash  he  shot  back  the  inquiry, 
"By  whose  authority?"    I  could  only  re- 
spond that  the  occasion,  by  virtue  of  the 
Divine  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
midst,  had  clearly  enough  indicated  by 
whose  authority  it  had  been  held.  This 
dear  Friend  would  probably  now  not  stand 
for  the  extreme  of  officialism  which  his  atti- 
tude then  represented.   But  his  remark  in- 
dicated the  large  place  always  given  to 
officialism,  by  some  valued  Friends,  who 
are  inclined  to  look  too  much  at  the  letter 
that  killeth  rather  than  to  the  Spirit  that 
giveth  life.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  writer 
to  hold  meetings  in  many  places  by  sea  and 
land,  among  all  sorts  of  people,  when  it 
would  have  for  physical  reasons  been  im- 
possible to  do  so  with  the  hall  mark  of 
official  approbation.   If  we  always  wait  for 
this  and  make  its  absence,  either  on  our 
summer  vacations  or  at  other  seasons,  an 
excuse  for  not  doing  our  duty  or  not  up- 
holding our  Friendly  testimony  to  worship, 
we  are  indeed  a  lost  flock  of  our  Lord's. 
Officialism  might  prove  our  destruction. 
Yet  officialism  developing  from  a  quickened 
sense  of  spiritual  need,  and  exercised  not 
as  a  source  of  authority  but  as  a  means  to 
accomplish  the  will  of  Christ,  is  often  neces- 
sary and  valuable.  Read  Acts  vi:  3:  "Look 
ye  out  therefore,  brethren,  from  among 
you  seven  men  of  good  report,  full  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  wisdom,  whom  we  may  ap- 
point over  this  business."   One  of  the  first 
things  the  early  Church  had  to  do  was  to 
thus  appoint  what  we  would  call  a  committee 
to  attend  to  some  of  the  secular  duties  of 
the  new  organization.  And  it  is  profoundly 
significant  that  two  of  these  seven  men, 
Stephen  and   Philip,  as  they  permitted 
themselves  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
into  service  outside  of  that  limited  service 
which  the  Church  at  first  entrusted  to  them, 
were  made  in  those  early  days  the  most 
use  of  in  preaching  and  spreading  the 
Gospel.  Had  they  been  tied  by  the  spirit  of 
officialism  the  grand  work  of  Stephen  and 
Philip  in  public  and  private  ministry  would 
never  have  been  realized.     Officialism  is 
necessary,  but  has  its  limits. 

Then  we  come  to  this:  Why  do  notour 
Quarterly  Meetings  appoint  committees  to 
hold  regular  meetings  in  adjacent  non-used 
houses,  or  elsewhere,  once  a  month,  as  way 
opens  therefor?  There  is  no  Divine  pro- 
hibition of  such  a  course.  On  the  contrary  all 
biblical  teaching  favors  this  reasonable  ser- 
vice. How  often  have  we  had  to  acknowl- 
edge that  where  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together  in  the  name  of  Christ  there  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  them?  I  like  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Friend  as  recently  reported  in 
The  London  Friend:  "  We  should  find  open- 


ings for  service  if  we  were  not  afraid.  There 
was  that  about  a  true  Friend  which  appeals 
to  seekers  more  than  to  others.  By  our 
methods  and  tradition,  but  above  all  by 
our  own  spiritual  experience  in  the  living 
Christ  we  could  go  to  the  world  and  hold 
out  the  hand  of  help,  of  love,  of  fellowship, 
which  would  draw  others.  We  should  not 
be  afraid  to  take  our  friends  to  meeting. 
We  should  not  be  afraid  of  silence.  Let  a 
stranger  have  a  chance  to  find  the  Light." 

This  matter  has  long  rested  on  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  with  the  conviction  that  there 
is  a  cure  for  the  spiritual  sloth  which  re- 
sults in  closed  meeting-houses  or  in  a  fail- 
ure to  open  them.  Will  not  my  dear  breth- 
ren of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  represented 
in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  be  afresh 
and  soon  aroused  to  their  opportunities 
and  responsibilities?  Will  they  not  only 
quote  but,  in  simple  faith,  act  on  the  grand 
old  promise  that  "he  that  watereth  shall  be 
watered  himself"?  Somehow  I  think  they 
will. 

Peace  as  a  Preventive  of  Poverty. 

Read  at  the  Third  National  Peace  Congress  held 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Fifth  Month  3-6,  1911.  by 
J.  W.  Magruder,  Gen.  Sec.  Federated  Chari- 
ties, Baltimore,  Md. 

[Theodore]  Marburg  in  his  letter  inviting 
me  to  speak  upon  this  subject  enclosed  a 
circular  letter  containing  a  statement  which 
to  those  who  are  uninformed  must  be  noth- 
ing short  of  astounding:  that  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  1,  1910,  the  United  States 
expended  on  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  on 
pensions,  which  are  the  result  of  past  wars, 
1447,620,723.65,  constituting  sixty-eight  per 
cent. of  theordinarydisbursementsof  theGov- 
ernment,  including  post  office  deficiency." 
This  means  nearly  five  dollars  per  capita 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  Alaska,  the  Philippines 
and  all  our  colonial  possessions.  It 
means  for  every  family  of  five  an  annual 
tax  of  nearly  twenty-five  dollars.  It  means 
for  the  average  wage-earner  with  a  family 
of  six  or  seven  a  tax  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
dollars  or  more. 

Nor  does  this  tell  the  whole  tale;  for  the 
enormous  expenditures  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  income  goes  into  an 
absolutely  non-productive,  I  need  not  say 
destructive,  business;  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  it  are,  or  should  be,  the  natural 
bread-winners  of  families;  and  yet  every 
one  of  them  is  a  consumer  and  not  a  pro- 
ducer of  wealth. 

The  only  and  inevitable  effect  of  this 
superimposed  burden  upon  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  nation  is  to  depress  below  the 
poverty  line  and  sink  to  the  level  of  depend- 
ency that  marginal  contingent  of  the  popu- 
lation which,  but  for  this  fixed  charge  upon 
their  narrow  income,  would  escape  the  sting 
of  having  to  accept  alms  and  themselves 
becoming  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
already  burdened  community. 

That  the  contingent  of  population  on 
this  border  line  is  by  no  means  small  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  a  city  as  un- 
usually prosperous  as  Baltimore  undoubtedly 
is,  there  has  been  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  is  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come, 
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an  average  of  one  in  twenty  of  the  popula- 
tion in  such  straitened  circumstances  that 
they  are  forced  to  appeal  to  the  Federated 
Charities:  one-third  of  them  being  in  need 
of  material  relief  and  two-thirds  barely 
escaping  from  dependency.  This  too  in  an 
era  which,  as  Professor  Patten  has  recently 
pointed  out,  is  characterized  not  by  deficit 
but  by  surplus. 

In  other  words,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  these  United  States 
who  are  suffering  from  underfeeding,  over- 
crowding, ill-health,  debility,  inefficiency, 
discouragement,  failure, — all  because  of  an 
Army  and  Navy  consuming  1447,620,723 
annually  of  the  people's  wealth. 

This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents;  it  is  a  matter  of  flesh  and  blood; 
it  is  a  human  concern;  it  affects  the  poor 
vastly  more  than  the  rich  or  well-to-do. 
To  narrow  it  down  to  the  tax-payer  is  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  taxes  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  paid  by  the  tax-payer  technically 
so-called;  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  the 
burden  falls  upon  him.  The  real  incidence 
of  taxation  is  upon  every  man,  woman  and 
child  who  eats  a  mouthful  of  food  or  wears 
a  stitch  of  clothing  or  uses  a  stick  of  furniture 
or  lives  under  a  roof  or  lives  at  all.  Even 
a  nursing  baby  has  to  pay  tribute;  and  to 
this  exaction  is  chargeable  some  of  our 
excessively  high  mortality  rate.  The 
ultimate  consumer  pays  the  bills  either 
in  the  coin  of  the  realm  or  in  his  own  life 
blood. 

How  is  it  that  we  have  been  so  long  coming 
to  this  Peace  Conference  and  to  the  judicial 
settlement  of  our  international  differences? 
Is  it  not  largely  because  our  war  taxes  are 
indirect?  "My  people  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge."  The  man  in  the  streets  does 
not  know  he  is  paying  these  bills.  The 
intelligent  wage-earner,  the  bread-winner 
with  a  family  to  support,  does  not  realize 
how  much  of  his  money,  if  any  of  it,  is 
going  into  the  nation's  war  chest.  Were  it 
a  direct  tax  upon  us,  there  would  be  101,- 
100,000  thoroughly  aroused  Americans  pray- 
ing with  their  faces  towards  this  Baltimore 
Peace  Conference  and  enlisting  for  the  war 
against  war. 

Let  us  turn  on  the  light.  Let  us  educate 
our  children.  Let  them  see  what  it  all 
costs  not  merely  in  treasure  but  in  human 
life  and  blood  even  in  piping  times  of  peace. 
Let  them  come  to  understand  that  to  dis- 
arm means  to  transform  an  army  of  con- 
sumers into  producers  of  wealth.  It  means 
the  deliverance  of  one  more  entire  stratum 
of  the  population  from  poverty  and  de- 
pendence, and  the  permanent  enlargement 
of  the  area  of  self-dependence  and  self- 
respect.  It  means  more  and  better  food, 
clothing,  housing,  education,  leisure  for 
everybody.  It  means  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  more  of  the  poor. 

Prayer  will  make  a  man  cease  from  sin, 
or  sin  will  entice  a  man  to  cease  from  prayer. 
— Bunyan. 


Duty  does  not  consist  in  suffering  every- 
thing, but  in  suffering  everything  for  duty. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
suffer. — Dr.  Vinet. 


THE  WINDS. 

I  know  not  the  home  of  the  winds, 

But  I  know  that  all  are  fair; 
For  He  who  looses,  or  binds, 

Is  the  God  who  heareth  prayer; 
And  not  by  chance  do  they  blow, 

For  whether  there  or  here, 
It  is  He  who  bids  them  Go! 

It  is  He  who  bids  them  veer: 
So  blow  east,  or  blow  west,  God's  way  is  the  best, 

And  I  need  not  fret,  or  fear. 

The  wind  is  the  child  of  the  sun, 

He  bids  it  arise,  or  depart, 
And  when  its  errand  is  done, 
He  gathers  it  into  his  heart; 
And  the  sun  is  the  creature  of  heaven, 

Dividing  the  day  from  the  night, 
And  weaving  his  colors  seven, 

That  earth  may  be  wrapped  in  his  light: 
So  blow  east,  or  blow  west;  God's  way  is  the  best, 

And  all  that  He  does  is  right. 

We  call  it  a  fickle  thing, 

As  we  read  the  fickle  vane; 
But  it  wakes  the  flowers  of  spring, 

As  it  calls  the  early  rain. 
It  may  bring  its  frost  or  snow, 

But  the  wind  from  the  north  is  kind, 
And  the  east  wind  leaves  a  glow, 

And  a  freshened  life  behind : 
So  blow  east,  or  blow  west,  God's  way  is  the  best, 

And  his  way  is  in  the  wind. 

It  may  come  as  a  summer  breeze, 

All  soft  as  the  breath  of  a  child, 
Or  a  gale  that  rends  the  trees 

With  the  teeth  of  a  tempest  wild; 
But  the  stormy  wind  fulfills 

The  Master's  mighty  word, 
And  the  raging  tempest  stills 

When  his  voice  of  Peace  is  heard: 
So  blow  east,  or  blow  west,  God's  way  is  the  best, 

Though  the  waves  be  strangely  stirred. 

And  so,  though  I  know  not  where 

The  home  of  the  winds  may  be, 
I  know  they  are  always  fair, 

Blowing  off  from  the  land,  or  sea. 
They  may  bring  the  clouds  to  my  sky, 

They  may  softly  sweep  them  away — 
But  Infinite  Love  is  nigh, 

And  my  Father  is  greater  than  they: 
So  blow  east,  or  blow  west,  God's  way  is  the  best, 

And  it  leads  to  the  perfect  day! 

— Henry  Burton,  in  Christian  Advocate. 

West  Kirby,  England. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS  ALONE. 

O  Soul  of  mine,  I  hear  a  deep  voice  speaking, 
As  cares  increasing  on  thy  swift  steps  press. 
What  says  the  voice?    "The  only  thing  worth 
seeking 

Is  Righteousness." 

Soul,  in  thyself  are  hidden  compensations 

For  disappointment,  sorrow  and  distress; 
Not  wealth,  but  sacrifice,  attains  the  stations 
To  Righteousness. 

0  Soul  of  mine,  the  Cross  is  shining  o'er  thee; 

Its  glory  lights  each  step  of  thy  duress; 
All  thy  ideals  may  change  to  life  before  thee, 
Through  Righteousness. 

Pleasure?    We  part,  since  thou  art  lost  in  winning. 
Wealth?    Thou  dost  make  the  soul's  true  value 
less. 

Fame?    What  art  thou  but  night's  lone  firefly's 
spinning, 

To  Righteousness. 

There  is  a  City  of  the  spheres  immortal, 
That  victors  over  Self  and  Sin  possess, 
And  the  White  Stone  that  opens  its  irised  portal 
Is  Righteousness. 

Whither?    I  know  not — into  Life  Eternal. 

My  Guide  I  know;  his  feet  I  after  press; 
Within  the  soul  are  Life  and  Light  supernal — 
In  Righteousness! 

— Hezekiah  Butterworth. 


For  "Thb  Fbibnd." 

A  Gospel  Ministry. 

When  Christ  had  called  his  twelve  disci 
pies  He  gave  them  power  to  cast  out  un 
clean  spirits  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sick 
ness  and  all  manner  of  disease.  It  seem: 
clear  to  my  mind  that  He  gave  them  a  gif 
to  do  that.  Matt.  10th  chap.,  5th  to  8tl 
verses,  read:  "These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth 
and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  not  int( 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  citj 
of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not.  But  g< 
rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  o 
Israel.  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  Th< 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  th« 
sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cas 
out  devils;  freely  ye  have  received  freel; 
give."  Here  again  it  seems  clear  that  it  i 
a  gift  to  any  one  to  preach  the  gospel. 

The  Apostle  Paul  says,  Gal.  i:  12,  "For 
neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was 
taught,  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesu 
Christ."  It  is  clear  that  it  was  a  gift  give: 
to  him. 

Ephesians,  iii:  7,  "Whereof  I  was  mad 
a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grac 
of  God  given  unto  me  by  the  effectual  work 
ing  of  his  power."  Mark  vi:  7-1 1 :  "And  H 
called  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  began  t 
send  them  forth  by  two  and  two;  and  gav 
them  power  over  unclean  spirits;  and  com 
manded  them  that  they  should  take  nothin 
for  their  journey,  save  a  staff  only;  no  serif 
no  bread,  no  money  in  their  purse;  but  b 
shod  with  sandals;  and  not  put  on  tw 
coats." 

Here  again  it  seems  clear  that  they  wei 
gifted  men.  We  find  in  first  Corinthian; 
1 2th  chapter,  commencing  with  the  4t 
verse,  "Now  there  are  diversities  of  gift: 
but  the  same  spirit,  and  there  are  diffe; 
ences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lon 
And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  bi 
it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  al 
But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  give 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal.  For  to  or 
is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdon 
to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  tr 
same  Spirit;  to  another  faith  by  the  san 
Spirit;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  tr 
same  Spirit;  to  another  the  working  < 
miracles;  to  another  prophecy;  to  anoth< 
discernment  of  Spirits;  to  another  dive 
kinds  of  tongues;  to  another  the  interpn 
tation  of  tongues:  But  all  these  worket 
that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividir 
to  every  man  severally  as  he  will." 

First  Corinthians,  ix:  18,  "What  is  m 
reward  then?  Verily  that,  when  I  preac 
the  Gospel,  I  may  make  the  Gospel  of  Chri: 
without  charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  pow< 
in  the  Gospel." 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  there  are  a  diversil 
of  gifts,  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  proph! 
sying  and  for  teaching  and  some  exhortatic 
and  many  other  gifts.  It  is  not  my  pla< 
to  say  when  those  gifts  are  given;  it  may  1 
in  youth  or  it  may  be  in  riper  years.  I  h 
lieve  this  gift  is  given  to  last  during  one 
natural  life,  when  reason  and  judgmei 
last.  We  cannot  take  it  up  of  ourselve 
neither  can  we  lay  it  down.  I  remember 
worthy  minister  when  he  was  in  the  ninet;; 
fourth  year  of  his  age  said  that  his  intere 
in  the  salvation  of  souls  had  not  abated  :j; 
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the  least;  he  attended  his  regular  meeting 
the  day  before  his  death  and  was  engaged  in 
lively  testimony.  I  have  heard  some  say 
that  on  account  of  age  and  not  having  a 
charge  they  were  laid  on  the  shelf.  It 
seems  that  in  the  history  of  our  early  Friends 
no  man  or  set  of  men  could  lay  them  on  the 
shelf.  They  preached  the  Gospel  without 
money  and  without  price. 

Now  I  will  give  some  of  my  mind  accord- 
ing to  experience  in  regard  to  this  gift  being 
given  to  those  in  the  important  station  of 
elder.  I  have  often  thought  that  their 
position  was  equal  to  that  of  the  minister 
if  not  more  important;  for  they  are  appointed 
by  the  church  to  watch  over  the  ministry 
and  to  see  that  they  are  sound  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  my  first  experience  I  was  told  to  raise 
my  voice,  which  I  did  by  degrees.  After 
awhile  an  elder  spoke  to  me  and  told  me  not  to 
speak  so  loud,  and  after  some  time  another 
Friend  spoke  to  me  and  said  he  had  no 
objections  to  my  words,  but  he  had  no  unity 
with  my  delivery.  I  said  to  him,  "  My  dear 
friend,  I  don't  know  how  1  speak  or  how  it 
sounds,  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can."  I  was 
hardly  able  to  read,  as  I  had  had  but  very 
little  booklearning,  being  a  cripple  with 
rheumatism  when  I  was  of  school  age.  I 
could  not  write  much  more  than  my  name 
when  I  was  settled  in  life,  but  since  that 
time  I  have  endeavored  to  make  use  of 
every  opportunity  to  improve.  Now  what  I 
have  written  in  regard  to  dear  elders  in  this 
day  is  only  from  a  desire  to  stir  up  the  gift 
that  is  in  them. 

When  I  read  in  The  Friend  about  the 
young  man  being  taken  to  the  woods  and 
shown  the  manner  of  delivery,  I  thought 
of  my  own  experience;  but  it  is  not  my  place 
to  criticise  any  of  the  past.  My  experience 
mentioned  in  this  letter  was  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  I  find  none  of  us  get  too  old 
to  learn;  but  I  desire  that  all  may  be  kept  in 
their  right  and  proper  places  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

I  have  written  much  more  than  I  had 
thought  of  in  the  first  place,  but  now  in  my 
advanced  age,  I  feel  a  freedom  to  write 
my  desire  for  the  young  people  under  our 
name  everywhere,  that  they  may  stand  firm 
to  the  principles  of  our  early  Friends;  and 
then  I  believe  the  dear  Master  will  bring 
forth  those  precious  gifts  as  fast  as  the 
church  needs  them. 

Elwood  Carter. 

Plainfield,  Indiana. 


He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  can  do  for 
you  what  you  cannot  do  for  yourself,  and  as 
He  made  you  once  and  you  became  marred 
by  sin,  He  can  new-make  you,  for  He  saith, 
'Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." — Selected. 


Not  until  we  know  all  that  God  knows 
:an  we  estimate  to  the  full  the  power  and 
he  sacredness  of  some  one  life  which  may 
eem  the  humblest  in  the  world. — John 
Luskin. 


"  Trials  make  the  promise  sweet, 

Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer, 
Trials  brought  me  to  his  feet, 
Laid  me  low  and  kept  me  there." 


Lloyd  Balderston. 

(Continued  from  page  364.) 

Northern  Illinois  was  more  thinly  settled 
than  the  other  portions  of  country  our  trav- 
eler had  visited.  The  weather  was  very 
warm;  and  a  drought  was  prevailing,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  lack  of  water  be- 
came a  serious  privation  to  the  tourists. 
L.  B.,  however,  took  comfort  in  reflecting 
thus:  "True,  I  longed  for  drink,  but  what 
would  be  our  condition  if,  instead  of  these 
verdant  prairies  and  shady  groves,  there 
were  nothing  but  burning  sands  around  us!" 
His  companion  was  not  inured  to  walking 
long  distances;  and  this,  together  with  the 
weather  conditions,  made  them  glad  to 
ride  with  a  man  who  overtook  them  and 
was  bound  for  a  place  near  Chicago.  This 
wagon  ride  covered  about  half  the  distance. 
L.  B.'s  attention  was  alert  to  observe  every 
feature  of  the  landscape;  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  native  plants,  the  forest  trees;  the 
work  being  done  by  the  State  in  making 
roads  and  canals,  and  that  of  the  settlers 
who  were,  here  and  there,  making  their 
mark  in  the  forests  and  on  the  prairie.  In 
his  botanical  research,  he  was  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  the  handbook  he  carried 
did  not  include  plants  peculiar  to  the  west. 
The  geologic  features  of  the  land  became 
more  and  more  interesting  to  him  as  he 
traversed  this  bed  of  a  prehistoric  ocean, 
and  the  following  passages  may  be  quoted 
before  we  lay  aside  his  notebook. 

"A  few  miles  below  the  town  (Juliet), 
upon  the  level  plain,  stands  Mt.  Juliet — a 
hillock,  whose  singularity  and  beauty  ex- 
cited my  astonishment.  It  was  about  a 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  high,  with  top  as  level  and  sloping  sides 
as  regular  as  those  of  the  basins  at  Fair- 
mount  (Phila.).  The  shape  of  the  base  is 
irregularly  oval,  and  it  has  probably  been 
formed  by  some  barrier  protecting  this 
spot  from  the  waves  that  have  swept  away 
the  surrounding  earth.  This  is  not  the  only 
isolated  hillock  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
seen,  but  it  was  the  most  beautiful;  and  what 
confirms  my  theory  of  their  formation  is, 
that  they  are  met  with  only  in  valleys 
which  have  evidently  been  formed  by  great 
floods  tearing  away  the  earth  and  rocks  in 
their  course.  Juliet  is  the  most  stony  place 
I  ever  saw."  Before  his  mention  of  Mt. 
Juliet,  he  had  spoken  of  the  prevalence  of 
rounded  stones;  the  very  soil  "being  com- 
posed of  round  stones  with  the  interstices 
filled  in  with  earth."  But  the  town  is 
built  upon  solid  limestone  rock.  In  excava- 
ting for  the  canal,  masses  of  this  rock  were 
thrown  out,  of  which  "substantial  blocks 
of  stone  buildings  have  been  erected."  .  .  . 

"  The  hour  of  our  approach  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan was  one  of  thrilling  interest.  There  was 
a  level  prairie  stretching  back,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  from  the  lake.  Over  this  we 
slowly  walked,  watching  with  eager  eyes 
for  some  sign  of  the  young  sea  before  us. 
The  first  indication  was  a  pool  of  dark  and 
deep  water,  whose  surface  was  nearly  one 
with  that  of  the  prairie,  and  which  we  sup- 
posed to  be  an  arm  of  the  lake.  As  we  know 
the  ground  to  be  ascending  in  the  direction 
of  the  lake  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 


the  position  of  such  a  body  of  water,  upon 
the  top  of  an  eminence,  struck  us  as  being 
peculiarly  hazardous.  With  but  a  trifling 
rise  of  the  waters,  they  would  glide  over  this 
plain  and  rush  down  the  valley  below.  They 
would  bestow  a  new  tributary  upon  'The 
Father  of  Waters,'  and  make  him  outdo  the 
Amazon  in  greatness.  .  .  .  We  passed 
on  beyond  the  last  jungle  town,  toward  the 
lake — nothing  in  view  but  an  unsettled, 
floor-like  prairie.  A  line  of  small  sand-hills 
lay  on  our  horizon  to  the  north,  which  we 
surmised  to  be  the  edge  of  the  lake.  We 
walked  on  tip-toe  to  get  a  peep  at  this  tre- 
mendous flood,  whose  possible  future  works 
of  desolation  were  passing  through  our 
minds.  At  last,  between  two  hillocks,  Lake 
Michigan,  a  blue  mountain  of  waters  burst 
upon  our  sight." 

Thus  ends  the  notebook.  We  regret  that 
he  has  left  us  nothing  in  writing  concerning 
that  place  they  called  Chicago,  to  find  which 
was  the  next*  object  of  the  tourists,  after 
they  sated  their  eyes  with  gazing  on  the 
"blue  mountain  of  waters."  So  insignifi- 
cant in  the  year  1839  was  that  cluster  of 
buildings,  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the 
Chicago  River,  where  it  joined  the  great 
lakes. 

The  journey  from  this  point  was  by  water 
to  Buffalo;  and  after  a  glimpse  of  Niagara 
Falls,  by  various  public  conveyances  to 
their  respective  homes. 

An  opportunity  to  teach  school  at  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  was  now  offered,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  spent  by  L.  B.  among  con- 
genial Friends  at  that  place,  carrying  on  a 
school  in  which  he  soon  become  much  inter- 
ested. But  the  compensation  was  not  such 
as  to  warrant  his  continuance  there,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  discover,  the  business  of 
teaching  was  not  likely  anywhere  to  afford 
him  satisfactory  returns.  So  he  turned  to 
farming.  But  where  was  the  farm?  The 
West  had  not  shown  him  the  right  spot. 
Land  in  his  home  neighborhood  was  held  at 
too  high  a  price  to  suit  his  purse,  and  he 
made  several  journeys  into  the  surrounding 
country  to  inspect  farms  that  were  reported 
to  him.  He  had,  in  a  previous  season,  visited 
a  friend  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  and 
while  there  had  had  his  attention  called  to  a 
tract  of  land  that  was  for  sale, — a  wornout 
tobacco  plantation  quite  unattractive, — and 
had  thought  to  himself:  "  If  I  go  to  farming, 
it  will  not  be  at  that  place!"  So,  in  the 
quest  now'alluded  to,  that  spot  was  not  re- 
visited until  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
had  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements. 
Returning  then  to  the  home  of  his  friend 
in  Maryland,  he  was  taken  to  see  several 
farms  in  the  same  neighborhood;  but  on  one 
of  them  alone  did  any  light  appear,  and  that 
was  the  old  tobacco  farm!  Of  this  circum- 
stance he  used  to  speak  thus:  "Light  now 
irradiated  this  forbidding  tract.  I  felt  what 
1  had  not  been  able  to  feel  in  all  my  wander- 
ings, that  here  I  might  make  for  myself  a 
home."  The  manifest  purpose  of  his  Heav- 
enly Father  was  so  clear  to  his  view,  that  he 
entered  upon  what  he  now  recognized  as 
his  life-work,  with  a  determination  that 
never  faltered.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  he 
moved  hither,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
rude  dwelling  which  constituted  the  sole 
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improvement  on  the  place.  There  was  every 
thing  to  do  that  gives  to  a  farm  the  aspect 
even  of  fertility.  But  the  intelligence  of  the 
student,  combined  with  his  experience  at 
farming,  enabled  him  to  discern  that  the 
soil  was  such  as  would  respond  to  treat- 
ment, and  also  to  decide  what  treatment  to 
bestow. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  his 
friend,  to  visit  whom  he  first  came  to  West 
Nottingham,  was  one  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  then 
a  resident  of  that  State,  but  now  had  come 
with  his  wife,  and  also  his  parents  and  a 
brother,  to  live  here.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  1842,  relatives  of  theirs  from 
Philadelphia  were  visiting  these  Friends,  and 
one  of  those  visitors  impressed  Lloyd 
Balderston  as  being  intended  for  a  life- 
partner  for  him 

His  first  thought,  when  he  came  to  a  de- 
cision to  seek  her  hand,  was  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  young  woman's  parents, 
without  which  he  would  not  take  one  step 
toward. the  desired  end;  and  accordingly 
he  opened  a  correspondence  with  them, 
which  resulted  in  permission  being  granted 
to  address  their  daughter,  Catharine  Canby. 
With  the  directness  which  was  a  life-long 
characteristic,  he  entered  at  once  upon  the 
important  object  in  view.  The  following 
extract  from  his  third  letter  shows,  beauti- 
fully, the  caution  with  which  her  replies  had 
been  written,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  been  received:  "  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
hast  acted  with  Christian  deliberation,  and 
I  thank  Him  who  gave  thee  counsel  that  He 
has  thus  far  condescended  to  sanction  my 
choice.  As  in  every  other  movement  of  im- 
portance that  has  marked  my  life,  I  have 
traced  the  Divine  Hand,  whether  in  bless- 
ings for  obedience,  or,  'from  seeming  evil 
still  educing  good,'  in  this,  also,  may  He 
be  my  guide  as  well  as  thine.  ...  I 
feel  incited  to  redouble  my  diligence,  that 
I  may  never  dishonor  the  high  profession  I 
am  making,  nor  prove  unworthy  of  the 
virtue  that  appears  to  mark  thy  course." 

During  the  summer  of  1843,  a  barn  and  a 
dwelling  were  erected,  and  in  the  Eleventh 
Month  of  that  year,  the  marriage  took 
place  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-house  in 
Philadelphia;  and  the  earnest  young  couple 
entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  and  pleas- 
ures of  home  life  on  the  farm. 

Friends  of  the  bride  looked  with  solicitude 
upon  the  change  in  her  mode  of  life,  from 
that  of  a  city  school  teacher  to  this  upon 
which  she  was  entering.  Thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  her  husband,  and  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  good  side  of  country 
life,  she  was  not  one  to  be  disheartened  by 
either  the  evil  or  the  privations  that  might 
await  her;  and  it  was  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  her  to  be  able  to  disprove  the  apprehen- 
sions of  her  friends.  That  this  was  largely 
owing  to  the  thoughtful  care  bestowed  by 
her  loving  companion,  is  not  to  be  doubted; 
for  it  was  ever  his  aim  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum both  the  labors  and  the  privations  that 
attended  the  change. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth 
us  with  benefits. — Psalm  lxviii:  19. 


For  "The  Friend." 

True  Worship. 

HANNAH  W.  WEBSTER. 


God  will  not  be  worshipped  with  men's 
hands,  as  though  He  needed  anything.  I 
take  this  to  mean  that  the  natural  man 
following  the  natural  propensities  of  his 
will  cannot,  no  matter  how  goodly  his  desires, 
of  himself  create  or  build  an  altar  where  he 
may  worship  God.  For  is  it  not  written, 
"God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,"  for  He  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him. 
So  that  to  be  acceptable  in  God's  sight  our 
wills  with  their  affections  must  be  laid  in 
the  dust,  the  old  heaven  and  the  old  earth 
shaken,  yes,  clean  dissolved,  "and  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth"  established 
above  every  mountain  and  hill  in  us;  lest 
we  be  likened  unto  those  to  whom  our 
Saviour  spoke  in  parables:  "Because  they 
seeing  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not, 
neither  do  they  understand.  And  in  them  is 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith, 
By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  not  perceive; 
for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes 
have  they  closed  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  should  understand  with  their  heart, 
and  should  be  converted  and  I  should  heal 
them."  But  unto  his  servants  He  saith, 
"  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see;  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear." 

We  see,  without  the  true  anointing  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God;  our  spiritual  eye 
must  be  opened  and  ear  unstopped.  Then 
will  we  hear  the  "still  small  voice"  saying 
unto  us  "this  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it." 
Then  if  we  are  obedient  we  will  know  what 
this  means,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man  ye  have 
no  life  in  you."  It  is  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  "Thou  shalt  call  thy  walls 
Salvation  and  thy  gates  Praise."  This 
surely  means  spiritual  strength  and  ability 
through  Christ  our  salvation. 

I  call  to  remembrance  the  parable  of  the 
virgins  which  took  their  lamps,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 

"And  five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were 
foolish.  They  that  were  foolish  took  their 
lamps,  and  took  no  oil  with  them;  but  the 
wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps. 
While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slum- 
bered and  slept.  And  at  midnight  there 
was  a  cry  made,  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  Then  all 
those  virgins  arose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps. 
And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us 
of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.  But 
the  wise  answered,  saying,  Not  so;  lest  there 
be  not  enough  for  us  and  you;  but  go  ye 
rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  your- 
selves. And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the 
bridegroom  came;  and  they  that  were  ready 
went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage;  and  the 
door  was  shut."  I  am  fully  persuaded  the 
oil  spoken  of  means  salvation.  We  must  be- 
lieve that  those  virgins  who  were  so  ne- 
glectful as  not  to  have  their  lamps  filled, 
were  in  the  company  of  those  whose  work 
had  been  more  complete  and  substantial. 


Yet  that  was  of  no  avail,  for  we  read  th 
the  door  was  shut  against  them.    So  de 
Friends  it  will  not  bring  us  salvation  to  j 
in  the  company  of  the  redeemed,  we  mu 
take  the  saving  oil  in  our  vessels  with  o 
lamps,  and  so  be  prepared  to  go  into  ti  | 
"marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb."  Then! 
feel  to  encourage  us  to  build  upon  JesL 
Christ  the  rock,  that  our  building  may  staJ 
the  storms  of  time,  not  like  the  foolish  vj 
gins  whose  building  was  upon  the  sand  ail 
so  was  overthrown.    If  we  would  be  accep  f 
able  unto  God,  we  must  allow  the  bless 
Saviour  to  work  in  us  until  he  has  put  dov 
all  rule  and  authority  but  his  own  bless! 
and  holy  will,  "  For  he  is  of  purer  eyes  th, 
to  behold  iniquity."  O  make  inquiry,  sayir 
"  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  love  1 
where  thou  feedest  and  where  thou  mak( : 
thy  flocks  to  rest  at  noon,  for  why  shoulc 
be  as  one  that  turneth  aside,  by  the  flo 
of  thy  companions?"  The  answer  to  the \ 
inquiring  ones  is,  "  If  thou  knowest  not  f 
thou  fairest  among  women,  go  thy  w 
forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  J 
thy  kids  feed  beside  the  shepherd's  tent:! 
Let  therefore  the  young  and  inexperienc 
life,  whether  in  those  of  mature  years  or 
the  younger  walks  of  life,  come  to  the  Sht 
herd's  tent  and  be  taught  of  Him  who  is  t 
true  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  surely  I 
will  teach  us  as  "never  man  taught"  a. 
we  will  be  enabled  from  time  to  time 
"worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holines: 
and  so  to  walk  in  the  path  of  the  redeem* 
And  in  this  worshipful  state  our  spir 
will  be  led  into  exercise  for  others.  For  I  1 
fully  persuaded  there  will  be  no  idlers 
God's  kingdom,  which  is  to  be  in  us  if 
are  only  obedient  unto  Him.    For  He  v 
commune  with  us  and  we  with'  Him. 


ENVIRONMENT. 

A  tree  I  saw  on  the  mountain  heights, 

All  gnarled  and  twisted,  where 
The  Storm  King  had  his  reckless  chase 

Through  dizzy  wastes  of  air. 
Though  its  roots  sank  deep  in  the  creviced  rock, 

Still,they  quaked  'neath  his  chariot  loud; 
And  its  limbs  were  seared  where  its  lances  veered 

From  the  land  of  the  thunder  cloud. 

A  tree  I  saw  of  the  self -same  kind 

In  the  Vale  of  Peace  below; 
The  storm  and  strife  of  the  mount  above 

Its  lot  could  never  know. 
And  it  mirrored  there  in  the  waters  clear 

In  its  beauty  its  form  so  tall, 
That  you'd  think  it  sin  to  call  it  kin 

To  the  one  on  the  mountain  wall. 

0  mortal  man  be  thou  slow  to  judge 

The  ways  of  comrades  'round! 
For  some  are  those  of  the  stormy  heights 

And  some  of  the  lower  ground. 
'Tis  He,  who  knows  of  this  great  wide  world 

And  who  sees  from  his  firmament, 
Shall  weigh  and  repay  to  each  some  day — 

By  the  scale  of  environment. 

— Ulysses  R.  Perrini  1 

 — ■  

Such  humility  as  we  learn  upon  our  knl 
is  the  best  foundation  of  all  solid  knoll 
edge. — Canon  Liddon. 


"  Let  it  be  carefully  remembered  t  t 
our  flame  must  be  kindled  from  on  high.'  b 
Spurgeon. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


— Selected. 


Cowards. — Most  people  despise  a  cow- 
ard. But  before  passing  hasty  judgment 
on  the  so-called  coward  we  ought  to  get  a 
clear  idea  as  to  what  makes  a  coward. 

There  was  once  a  town  youth  visiting  in 
the  country  who  was  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  men  on  the  place  because  he 
fainted  at  the  sight  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep 
that  had  been  slaughtered.  Yet  he  rushed 
into  a  burning  building  one  night  and  saved 
his  neighbor's  wife  and  child,  while  those 
same  men  were  running  about  in  helpless 
fear. 

A  crowd  of  boys  called  one  of  their  com- 
panions a  "sissy"  because  he  declined  to 
disobey  his  mother  and  go  in  swimming 
with  them  on  [First-day.]  Two  of  the  crowd 
got  beyond  their  depth  and  were  drowned, 
while  their  father,  who  rushed  to  their 
rescue,  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the 
"sissy,"  who  ran  a  hundred  yards,  jumped 
from  a  stone  wall  twelve  feet  high,  plunged 
into  the  water,  caught  the  unconscious  body 
of  the  father  and  swam  with  it  to  a  near- 
by island,  where  he  worked  desperately  and 
successfully  to  restore  life  while  tardy  help 
was  coming. 

Which  was  the  braver?  The  men  who 
were  coldly  indifferent  to  the  suffering  and 
blood  of  the  dying  sheep,  or  the  youth,  who, 
it  the  risk  of  his  life,  saved  a  helpless  woman 
ind  child?  Which  required  the  greater  cour- 
se? 

Who  was  the  coward?  The  lad  who  de- 
:lined  to  disobey  his  mother  and  go  in 
iwimming  on  [First-day]  or  those  fellows 
vho  scampered  to  shore  and  left  their  com- 
)anions  to  drown?  It  is  difficult  to  say 
vherein  this  brave  lad  showed  the  most 
iravery,  whether  in  being  strong  enough  to 
efuse  the  entreaties  of  his  companions  to 
lo  a  wrong  thing,  or  in  risking  his  life  to 
ave  a  drowning  fellow.  The  first  incident 
oubtless  showed  the  true  bravery  of  which 
se  would  be  capable  when  the  emergency 
hould  arise. 

Do  not  be  a  coward;  be  brave!  But  first 
f  all,  be  sure  you  have  a  sensible  notion  of 
'hat  makes  true  bravery,  for, 
"The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause, 

Nor,  overpower' d  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause; 

Unshamed,  though  foiled,  he  does  the  best  he  can ; 

Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honor  is  of  man." 

— Onward. 

Keeping  His  Promise.— *It  was  a  beauti- 
il  Seventh-day  afternoon  in  the  spring. 


Harry  was  playing  in  the  yard  with  his  new 
express  wagon  when  his  mother  called  him. 
"  I  want  you  to  take  this  parcel  to  Aunt 
Kate,"  she  said. 

"I'll  put  it  in  my  wagon  and  take  it," 
answered  Harry,  and  started  off. 

On  his  way  down  the  road  he  passed  the 
house  where  Jamie  Lane  lived;  and  there 
was  Jamie  sitting  on  the  front  steps  with 
his  gray  kitten  in  his  arms.  He  was  a  very 
small,  thin  boy,  and  lame. 

"O  Harry,"  he  called  out,  "have  you 
a  new  wagon?" 

"Yes.  Isn't  it  a  beauty?"  said  Harry, 
coming  up  to  Jamie's  gate. 

"  I  wish  you  would  stay  and  play  with 
me,"  and  Jamie  looked  wistfully  at  the  new 
wagon. 

"Why,  yes;  1  will.  I  have  to  take  this 
parcel  to  Aunt  Kate;  then  I'll  hurry  back." 

Harry  soon  reached  his  aunt's  house. 
He  gave  her  the  note,  and  was  going  away 
when  she  said,  "Your  uncle  is  getting  the 
carriage  ready  to  drive  me  to  town.  Don't 
you  want  to  go?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  do,"  exclaimed  Harry. 

"  Well,  then,  run  home  and  tell  your  moth- 
er, because  we  won't  be  back  until  late." 

"  I'll  go  as  quickly  as  I  can,  so  you  won't 
have  to  wait  for  me,"  and  Harry  was  off 
like  a  flash. 

He  was  quite  excited,  for  going  to  town 
with  uncle  and  aunt  meant  lots  of  nice  things. 

He  was  so  busy  thinking  of  them  that  he 
would  have  gone  past  Jamie  on  the  steps, 
if  the  little  fellow  had  not  called  out,  "Oh, 
I'm  so  glad  you  are  back." 

Harry  suddenly  stood  still.  He  had 
forgotten  all  about  Jamie.  But,  of  course, 
he  couldn't  play  with  him  now! 

Jamie  had  gently  put  down  his  kitten 
and  was  hobbling  out  to  the  gate. 

"That's  a  splendid  wagon,"  he  said. 

"Say — I,"  began  Harry,  but  the  words 
he  wanted  to  say  wouldn't  come.  As  he 
looked  at  Jamie's  poor  little  thin  face,  he 
felt  suddenly  ashamed.  How  could  he  have 
been  so  mean  as  to  forget  his  promise  to 
play  with  him!  He  swallowed  hard.  It 
was  not  easy  to  give  up  that  trip  to  town. 

"Say,  Jamie,  I've  got  to  go  back  and  tell 
Aunt  Kate  something  I  ought  to  have  told 
her  when  1  was  there.  I'll  not  be  long,  and 
I'll  leave  my  wagon  here  till  I  come  back." 

"Of  course,"  said  Aunt  Kate,  "you  must 
keep  your  promise  to  play  with  him.  I 
would  take  him  with  us,  too,  but  he  is  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  such  a  long  drive." 

Harry  tried  not  to  mind  very  much  when, 
a  half-hour  later,  he  saw  his  uncle  and  aunt 
drive  down  the  road.  His  aunt  waved  her 
hand  to  them.  But  he  did  not  think  of 
them  very  long,  for  he  became  interested 
in  making  his  friend  have  a  good  time. 

When  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home,  he 
was  very  happy  as  Jamie's  mother  said, 
"  You  must  be  a  good  playfellow.  1  haven't 
seen  Jamie  look  so  bright  for  a  long  time." 

"I'm  coming  to  play  with  him  often. 
You  see,  1  can  easily  wheel  him  about  in 
this  wagon." 

When  his  mother  asked  him  where  he  had 
been  all  afternoon,  he  told  her  that  he  had 
been  playing  with  Jamie,  but  he  did  not  say 


anything  about  Aunt  Kate  having  invited 
him  to  drive  to  town. — Advocate. 


The  Widow's  Dream. — About  the  year. 
1820  there  lived  in  a  town  in  Maine  a  widow, 
a  faithful  mother  to  her  family  of  six  boys. 
Her  husband  had  died  during  the  previous 
year.  He  had  left  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family,  a  farm  mortgaged  for  half  its 
value,  and  a  well  patronized  country  tavern, 
with  an  indispensable  accompaniment  for 
those  days,  a  full  stocked  bar,  as  indicated 
by  the  tall  sign-post  before  the  door. 

The  elder  sons  could  assist  in  the  lighter 
work  on  the  farm,  but  the  heavier  part  of 
it  had  to  be  entrusted  to  hired  men,  which 
caused  great  expense.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  income  derived  from  the  tavern  the 
widow  would  have  been  unable  to  provide 
bread  for  her  family  and  pay  the  interest 
on  her  mortgage;  consequently,  she  labored 
incessantly  to  keep  the  reputation  of  her 
house  at  the  highest  point. 

The  smaller  boys  were  trained  to  spread 
and  clear  the  tables  and  wash  the  dishes. 
One  day,  while  they  were  working  in  the 
dining-room,  the  mother  heard  a  guest,  a 
stout,  coarse,  red-faced  and  blear-eyed  man, 
call  Robbie,  the  ten-year-old,  to  him. 

"Here,  my  little  man,  drink  this;  it  will 
make  your  bright  eyes  brighter  than  ever," 
said  he,  holding  his  nearly  emptied  glass 
to  the  boy's  lips.  Watching  with  a  thrill 
of  horror,  the  mother  saw  her  boy,  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  of  her  flock, 
drain  the  glass  without  hesitation. 

She  started  forward  to  reprimand  the 
stranger,  but  like  a  flash  of  light  came  the 
thought,  "What  right  have  1  to  supply  an- 
other with  the  poison  which  I  wish  my  boys 
to  hate?"  And  in  keen  distress  of  mind  she 
called  Robbie  to  her  and  bade  him  drink 
no  more  of  the  liquor. 

But  the  scene  haunted  her,  and  hour  after 
hour,  as  she  went  about  her  duties,  she 
wrestled  with  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  trade  in  liquor  was  iniquitous.  The 
picture  that  her  boy's  pure  face  contrasted 
with  the  debauched  countenance  of  the 
stranger,  presented,  was  constantly  before 
her,  and  like  the  thrust  of  a  sword  in  her 
heart  was  the  thought,  "If  Robbie  should 
ever  grow  to  look  like  that!" 

That  night,  while  her  household  were 
quietly  sleeping,  the  widow  knelt  in  her  room 
in  an  agony  of  supplication  for  the  succor 
of  heaven  in  her  need.  Not  until  the  light 
of  early  dawn  shone  in  the  east  did  she  lie 
down  to  rest  with  one  last,  weary  plea  on  her 
lips,  "Father,  show  me  the  way.  If  Thou 
bid  me  cut  down  the  sign-post.  I  will,  trust- 
ing thee  to  supply  food  for  my  little  ones;" 
and  then  she  slept. 

That  morning  the  widow  called  her 
children  about  her. 

"  Boys,"  said  she,  "  1  am  doing  an  evil 
thing  in  selling  liquor,  and  I  shall  do  it  no 
longer.  Last  night  I  asked  the  Lord  to 
show  me  the  right  about  it,  and.  my  children, 
He  has  given  me  a  sign  in  my  sleep.  I 
dreamed  that  I  cut  down  the  sign-post,  and 
up  from  its  trunk  that  1  had  left  grew  two 
beautiful  ripe  sheaves  of  wheat,  so  heavy 
with  grain  that  they  drooped  almost  to  the 
earth.    That  is  God's  sign  to  me  that  we 


THE  TRIPLE  PLEDGE. 

STRONG  DRINK. 

We  will  not  buy,  we  will  not  make, 
We  will  not  use,  we  will  not  take, 
Wine,  cider,  beer,  rum,  whisky,  gin, 
Because  they  lead  mankind  to  sin. 

TOBACCO. 

We  will  not  smoke  the  smoker's  pets, 
Those  useless  things  called  cigarettes; 
We  will  not  chew,  we  will  not  snuff, 
Nor  waste  our  time  cigars  to  puff. 

PROFANITY. 

We  will  not  curse,  though  many  dare 
Open  their  lips  to  curse  and  swear; 
Our  words  shall  be  both  pure  and  plain; 
We  will  not  take  God's  name  in  vain. 
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shall  not  want  for  bread  if  we  cut  down  the 
post.  Come,  boys,  who  will  strike  the  first 
blow?" 

An  hour  later  the  news  that  the  widow's 
sign-post  was  cut  down  had  spread  through 
the  village.  The  widow  was  almost  uni- 
versally blamed  for  the  act,  and  many  were 
the  prophecies  of  distress  for  her  family  in 
the  future,  but  she  went  on  her  way  with 
the  calmness  of  faith. 

Just  seven  days  later  the  widow  received 
a  long  letter  from  an  uncle  who  was  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  a  large  city  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  In  that  letter  he  informed 
her  that  she  should  thenceforth  receive  from 
him  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  the  addition  of  which  sum  to  her 
other  income  he  hoped  would  supply  all 
her  needs. 

I  n  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  to  God  the  widow 
told  her  story  to  her  wondering  friends, 
and  it  has  been  handed  down  through  two 
generations  of  reverent  descendants.  Who 
shall  deny  that  the  widow's  dream  was 
indeed  a  sign  from  heaven? — Safeguard. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Sixth  Month 

5th  to  10th) : 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

Sixth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Sixth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Sixth  Month  6th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Sixth 

Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Sixth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Sixth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Sixth  Month  7th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  8th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  8th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  8th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month 

8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Sixth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  lately  been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  be  an  illegal  "conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade."  The  company  has  been  given 
six  months  in  which  to  dissolve.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  John  D. 
Rockefeller  is  the  principal  stockholder,  is  the  largest 
corporation  but  one  in  the  United  States  and  prob- 
ably in  the  world.  It  consists  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  is  the  parent  company,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  corporations  organized  in 
different  States.  The  parent  company  owns  nearly 
all  the  stock  of  the  other  companies  and  so  controls 
them,  forming  what  the  court  says  is  a  combination 
"unreasonably  restrictive  of  competition." 

Secretary  Knox  has  given  to  the  British  Ambass- 
ador and  the  French  Ambassador  the  finished  drafts 
of  treaties  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States 
and  each  of  the  other  two  countries.  These  treaties, 
if  accepted  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  by 
our  Senate,  it  is  stated  will  make  war  practically 
impossible  between  our  country  and  either  of 
the  other  two.  Future  disputes  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Hague  tribunal  or  to  special  arbitration 
commissions  for  settlement.  All  compromises, 
however,  must  be  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  its  approval. 


A  bill  lately  under  consideration  at  Harrisburg 
which  would  take  from  the  Courts  the  granting  of 
liquor  licenses  to  distillers  and  brewers  and  place 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  has 
been  defeated. 

A  bill  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  providing  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  7500  miles  of  State  highways, 
connecting  all  the  important  cities  and  towns. 
It  appropriates  $3,000,000  for  putting  this  project 
under  way  during  the  next  two  years. 

It  is  stated  that  a  system  has  been  established 
of  transportation  of  passengers  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  City  by  automobiles.  After  the 
line  is  opened  cars  are  to  be  run  twice  weekly  each 
way  and  increased  as  demanded.  Two  routes  have 
been  laid  out  to  New  York — one  requiring  15  days, 
and  the  other,  traveling  at  100  miles  a  day,  neces- 
sitating 21  days.  The  regular  cars  will  leave  Chicago 
at  9  A.  M.  The  running  time  will  be  16  miles  an 
hour. 

A  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  providing  that  all  milk  intended 
to  be  used  as  human  food  or  drink  to  be  shipped, 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  shall  be  cooled  to  60  degrees. 
At  present  it  will  apply  only  to  milk  shipped  to 
Philadelphia.  The  bill  holds  the  transportation 
companies  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  milk  at 
the  60-degree  temperature.  The  farmer  or  producer, 
however,  must  deliver  to  the  railroads  at  the  required 
temperature.  Milk  for  the  creameries  and  con- 
densaries  is  not  regulated  as  to  temperature. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Protective 
Association  held  in  New  York  City,  the  president, 
W.  H.  Merrill,  said  that  more  than  20,000  lives  and 
$2,000,000,000  worth  of  property  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
15  years. 

A  Milk  Show  has  lately  been  held  in  Phila- 
delphia which  it  is  reported  has  been  visited  by  a 
large  number  of  persons.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  show  has  been  the  distribution  of  educational 
leaflets  prepared  by  experts  under  the  Educational 
Committee,  and  more  than  100,000  of  which  have 
been  given  away.  There  are  nine  leaflets,  containing 
practical  information  on  various  phases  of  the  milk 
question,  and  written  in  a  simple  language.  One 
of  them,  which  is  handed  to  every  visitor,  deals 
with  the  care  of  milk  in  the  home,  while  the  others 
treat  on  the  transportation  and  sale  of  milk,  etc. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  all  long-distance 
telephone  records  have  been  broken  by  tests  of  a 
new  service  during  which  conversations  were  carried 
on  between  New  York  and  Denver — 2,000  miles. 
The  new  line  consists  of  four  copper  wires  as  big  as  a 
lead  pencil,  and  by  means  of  the  duplex  system  no 
less  than  22  persons  were  talking  or  telegraphing 
over  these  four  wires  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  stated  from  Chicago  that  at  the  direction  of 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
school  system,  pupils  in  the  public  technical  schools 
are  building  hundreds  of  simple  ice  boxes  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  high 
infant  mortality  of  the  tenement  quarters  in  summer. 

The  ice  boxes  are  intended  principally  for  keeping 
milk,  which  now  will  be  distributed  free  by  the 
county,  as  well  as  the  necessary  ice.  She  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  enough  of  these  boxes  in 
the  manual  training  schools  to  provide  3000  families 
with  a  means  of  keeping  milk  cold  for  babies. 

In  a  late  temperance  address  at  Atlantic  City 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  before  a  large  assembly 
consisting  of  commissioners  to  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  their  wives  and  friends,  said:  "The 
Federal  Government  has  driven  liquor  out  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  should 
go  a  step  further  and  remove  it  from  the  diplomatic 
functions.  That  would  put  the  influence  of  the 
Government's  example  on  the  side  of  total  abstin- 
ence. I  am  hoping  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Christian  will  never  put  the  cup  to  his  neighbor's 
lips,  either  in  his  home  or  elsewhere.  Sea  captains 
tell  me  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  passengers  has 
decreased  75  per  cent.  Our  great  corporations 
now  are  requiring  their  employees  to  be  temperate. 
Who  can  consider  the  vast  amount  of  ignorance 
in  the  world  that  money  can  lessen,  the  vast  amount 
of  suffering  that  money  can  relieve,  and  insist  that 
a  Christian  can  with  propriety  invest  any  sum, 
however  small,  in  intoxicating  liquor?  The  doctrine 
of  personal  liberty  cannot  on  any  just  grounds  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  right  either  to  [give  or  sell 
liquor  to'another.    That  is  the'question  with  which 


the  community  has  an  undoubted  right  to  de 
Legislation  can  also  lessen  the  evils  of  intemperanc 
by  prohibiting  the  advertisement  of  liquor,  especial 
when  these  advertisements  are  used  to  subsidi: 
the  press." 

In  refusing  to  pardon  two  prominent  persoi 
lately  convicted  of  dishonesty  President  Ta 
declared:  "In  the  mad  rush  for  wealth  in  the  la 
few  decades,  the  fines  between  profit  from  legitima 
business  and  improper  gain  from  undue  use 
trust  control  over  other  people's  property  and  mom 
have  sometimes  been  dimmed,  and  the  interest 
society  requires  that  whenever  opportunity  offei 
those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  shou 
emphasize  the  distinction  between  honest  busine 
and  dishonest  breaches  of  trust." 

Foreign. — The  population  of  England  and  Wal 
this  year  is  36,075,269,  compared  with  32,527,843 
1901,  according  to  provisional  figures  returned  1 
the  census  officers.  While  most  of  the  cities  ai 
counties  show  an  increase,  there  are  many  case 
especially -in  Wales,  where  there  has  been  an  actt 
decrease.  Greater  London's  population  has  i 
creased  to  7,252,963  from  6,581,402  in  1901.  Tl 
increase  is  entirely  in  what  is  known  as  the  ou1 
ring,  showing  that  the  people  are  moving  from  t 
more  crowded  centres.  Many  of  the  old  metropolit 
boroughs  and  the  city  of  London  proper  have  k 
their  population  to  the  suburbs.  The  county 
London,  including  the  city  of  London  and  the  b< 
oughs  immediately  about  it,  shows  a  decrease  frc 
4,536,267  in  1901  to  4,522,961  in  1911. 

More  than  50  icebergs  of  various  dimensions  w< 
passed  by  the  British  steamship  Wakefield,  whi 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  26th.  A  dense  f 
hung  over  the  Grand  Banks  while  the  Wakefi 
groped  her  way  among  the  floating  ice  mountaii 

A  treaty  of  peace  has  lately  been  signed  in  Juai 
City  between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  < 
insurgents,  by  which  all  hostilities  are  to  end.  1 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Francisco  L.  de 
Barra,  is  to  become,  in  accordance  with  the  cons 
tution,  the  acting  President  until  a  new  Preside 
can  be  elected.  A  new  Cabinet  has  been  agreed  up 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  under  the  jo 
presidency  of  De  la  Barra  and  Francisco  I.  Made 
Jr.  The  latter,  however,  has  resigned  this  positi 
and  has  issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon  all  Mexics 
to  support  De  la  Barre  as  the  sole  Executive 
Mexico.  President  Diaz  resigned  as  President  on 
25th,  and  left  the  city  of  Mexico  privately  on 
26th. 

It  is  said  that  a  French  manufacturer  has  lat 
put  upon  the  market  under  the  name  of  "s 
gauze"  a  fabric  which  appears  to  be  woven  of  s 
and  which  has  a  beautiful  luster.  Examination  un 
the  microscope  and  by  chemical  analysis  shows  i1i 
be  in  reality  a  kind  of  paper. 


NOTICES. 

The  hour  for  holding  Chester  Monthly  Meeti 
N.  J.,  which  meets  next  Third-day,  the  6th  in 
at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  been  changed  to  1 
in  the  evening.  It  will  continue  to  be  held  in 
evening  for  one  year,  when  the  hour  will  again 
considered  by  the  meeting.  At  other  times  the  rr 
week  meeting  at  Moorestown  will  be  held  in 
morning  as  in  the  past. 

Middletown  Meeting. — The  first  First-daj 
the  Sixth  Month  (4th  ult.)  being  the  usual  time 
the  annual  gathering  of  old  attenders  and  interes 
friends  at  Middletown  Meeting,  arrangements  h 
been  made  to  meet  the  train  leaving  Broad  Sti 
9.02  a.  m.  at  Glen  Riddle  Station.  Transportat 
will  also  be  provided  from  the  trolley  at  Lima  Si 
to  the  Meeting-house. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Histor 
Society  of  Philadelphia  is  arranging  to  conduct 
excursion  to  historical  places  associated  with 
Society  of  Friends,  in  and  near  Chester,  Pa., 
members  of  their  Society  and  their  Friends, 
Sixth  Month  10,  1911.  Further  details  will  be  | 
nounced. 

Mary  S.  Allen,  Secretary, 

24  West  St.,  Media,  Pi  13 

Wanted. — A  working  housekeeper  for  till 
summer  months  to  care  for  a  doctor's  house  and  0 
meals;  a  Friend  with  a  companion  preferred. 

Address,  "R," 

Office  of  The  Frieni 
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Endeavorers. 
Endeavor  is  necessary  to  success:  yet  the 
measure  of  the  success  is  not  always  equal 
to  that  of  the  endeavor.  The  object  of 
endeavor — the  thing  sought  to  be  attained — 
may  be  either  good  or  bad.  Sin  has  so 
perverted  the  moral  nature  of  man  that 
l't  seems  to  require  little  endeavor  to  do 
wrong;  and  to  do  right  appears  to  require 
more  than  endeavor — struggle,  strife.  Yet 
the  evil  doer  often  finds  the  Witness  for 
God  in  his  own  conscience  rising  up  to 
oppose  him  in  his  course,  whose  warnings, 
entreaties  and  drawings  he  must  resist 
if  he  pursues  the  evil. 

Every  true  Christian  must  be  an  endeavor- 
er — and  a  Christian  endeavorer.  Two  lines 
of  this  endeavor  are  indicated  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  two  separate  passages  in  his  epistles. 
He  says:  "We  labor  (endeavor),  that 
whether  present  or  absent,  we  may  be 
accepted  of  Him."  (2nd  Cor.  v:  9.)  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  "we  must  all  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,"  as  Paul  there 
declares,  what  could  possibly  be  a  more 
important  object  of  Christian  endeavor 
than  the  being  accepted  of  Christ?  This 
acceptance  makes  any  one  a  Christian,  and 
nothing  else  does.  To  those  who  are 
'accepted  of  Him"  the  question  is  pertinent, 
" Know  ye  not  that  Christ  Jesus  is  in  you?" 
and,  to  use  the  other  figure  of  the  Apostle, 
of  each  it  may  be  said,  "  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  This 
accepted  relation  comes  to  no  one  without 
endeavor — it  is  sought  after  before  it  is 
obtained.  "Seek,  and  ye  shall  find"  is 
yet  as  ever  the  unvarying  rule.   After  it 


has  been  obtained,  this  relation  to  Christ 
must  be  retained.  It  is  obtained  by 
"repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'':  it  is  retained  by 
obedience  to  the  new  found  Master — "  Ye 
are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you."  The  endeavor  to  get,  must  be 
followed  by  the  endeavor  to  keep.  The 
appearance  at  Christ's  judgment  seat  is 
"  that  every  one  may  receive  .  .  . 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad."  A  righteous  life  can 
be  lived  by  a  righteous  man  only,  and  a 
righteous  man  cannot  live  an  unrighteous 
life.  Deeds  are  usually  an  index  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart.  "  Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life." 

The  other  line  of  Christian  endeavor  of 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  has  reference  to 
the  relation  of  the  believers  to  one  another 
rather  than  to  their  relation  to  Christ. 
"  Endeavoring,"  he  says,  "to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  There 
is  one  body  and  one  Spirit."  The  new 
relationship  to  Christ  has  brought  the  be- 
lievers into  a  new  relationship  to  each  other. 
To  obtain  this  demanded  no  endeavor — 
"Whosoever  loveth  Him  that  begat,  loveth 
him  also  that  is  begotten  of  Him."  The 
one  naturally  follows  the  other  and  is 
dependent  upon  it.  Hence  the  most  im- 
portant because  the  most  effective  way  to 
retain  the  one  is  to  retain  the  other.  "The 
bond  of  peace"  between  believers  in  Christ 
cannot  be  broken  so  long  as  the  "unity 
of  the  Spirit"  is  kept  by  each  individual. 
But  all  do  not  retain  an  "accepted"  relation 
to  Christ  and  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
kept.  In  each  of  his  epistles  to  Timothy, 
Paul  mentions  some  "who  concerning  the 
truth  have  erred"  or  "made  shipwreck 
concerning  the  faith."  These  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  "one  body"  whose 
bond  of  union  is  the  "one  Spirit."  No 
amount  of  endeavor  will  avail  to  keep  that 
which  has  been  lost — which  has  ceased  to  be. 
"Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity"  has  its 
place  and  service  while  the  unity  still  exists. 

Many  who  read  these  lines  will  find 
their  minds  turned  to  ways  in  which  en- 
deavors to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
may  be  profitably  used.  The  writer  feels 
that  the  first  thing  of  importance  is  for  each 


to  keep  himself  in  Christ— in  the  Truth, 
in  the  faith.  It  is  more  needful  for  me  to  be 
right  than  to  see  that  my  brother  is  right. 
I  may  not — I  cannot — be  indifferent  toward 
him;  but  I  am  more  likely  to  see  "  the  mote" 
that  is  in  his  eye  than  "the  beam"  in  my 
own:  I  cannot  hope  to  remove  the  mote 
from  his  eye  so  long  as  the  beam  remains 
in  my  own.  Only  by  prayerful  carefulness 
and  watchfulness  of  my  own  spiritual  life 
can  I  be  prepared  to  extend  the  same  to 
that  of  another.  If  I  am  more  attentive 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  other  than 
to  my  own,  I  shall  probably  not  be  long  in 
detecting  in  him  that  which  I  shall  deem 
to  have  broken  the  bond  of  peace  which 
consists  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

The  exhortation  of  Jude  "to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  for 
all  delivered  unto  the  saints,"  evidently 
included  a  certain  doctrinal  soundness,  for 
he  follows  it  by  a  reference  to  "denying 
our  only  Master  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ;" 
but  the  faith  for  which  we  shall  most  need 
to  contend  is  that  personal  trust  in  Christ 
which  makes  us  members  of  Him.  The 
truth  must  be  spoken — but  spoken  in  love. 
We  should  not  "hold  the  truth  in  unright- 
eousness," nor  contend  for  the  faith  in  a 
bitter  spirit,  with  rancor  and  self-will:  for 
then  we  are  ourselves  out  of  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit. 

An  individual  recognition,  not  only  in 
theory  but  also  in  practice,  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  "  our  only  Master  and  Lord,"  as  expressed 
by  Jude,  is  the  most  certain  and  effective 
way  in  which  to  endeavor  for  unit}'.  If 
the  individual  heart,  mind,  will,  conscience 
and  life  are  all  submitted  to  one  Master, 
"casting  down  imaginations  (reasonings), 
and  every  high  thing  that  is  exalted  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,"  the  diversities  among  the  believers 
cannot  be  such  as  to  destroy  "the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  All 
Christian  endeavors  should  be  under  the 
impulse  and  immediate  direction  of  Christ, 
who  is  "  Head  over  all  things  to  his  Church 
and  people,"  individually  and  in  a  collective 
capacity,  and  all  endeavors  which  rob 
Him  of  this  leadership  are  misdirected  and 
likely  to  hurt  rather  than  "keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit." 
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In  California, 
in. 

The  short  four  hours'  ride  from  River- 
side to  Pasadena  by  way  of  Los  Angeles 
gave  us  a  new  vision  of  California.  The 
Redlands  neighborhood,  as  before  noted,  is 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  raising  citrus 
fruits.  As  we  speed  down  the  valley,  walnut 
groves  abound  and  finally  what  seems  like 
a  very  general  farming  territory  succeeds. 
Great  fields  of  nodding  barley  and  of  dark 
green  alfalfa,  give  place  to  beet  plantations 
and  to  carefully  pulverized  fields  just  ready 
for  lima  beans.  Indeed  the  whole  catalogue 
of  garden  vegetables  seems  illustrated  in  the 
growing  things  we  see.  As  a  rule  the  farming 
of  this  valley  is  by  irrigation,  but  examples 
of  the  dry  farming  very  common  in  another 
valley  were  not  wanting.  Further  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  this  dry  farming  may  be 
in  place  in  a  future  chapter. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  busy  modern  city.  We 
only  looked  out  upon  it  from  the  railroad 
station,  before  taking  the  train  for  the  half 
hour's  ride  to  Pasadena.  From  the  car 
window  in  this  ride  it  was  evident  that  we 
were  ascending  the  valley  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  nearness  of  the  hills  cheered 
us  with  the  thought  that  we  should  find 
Pasadena  set  amongst  them.  In  the  main, 
this  is  true  and  it  adds  much  to  the  charm 
of  the  place.  Arrived  at  our  destination, 
the  stir  of  life  in  automobiles  and  carriages, 
in  trolley  cars  and  hurrying  vans,  gave  the 
suggestion  of  a  busy  mercantile  centre 
rather  than  that  of  a  great  resort.  Directly, 
we  were  located  in  one  of  the  home-like 
cottages  of  the  Hotel  Maryland,  set  in  a 
garden  of  calla  lilies  and  roses,  shaded  by 
palms,  eucalypti  and  pepper  trees,  with 
singing  birds  and  humming  bees  at  our 
windows,  so  that  the  thought  of  a  busy 
world  seemed  remote  indeed.  This  idea 
of  maintaining  home  life  in  connection  with 
hotel  conveniences  is  not  western,  but 
nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  brought  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  California.  In  twelve 
days'  occupancy,  cottage  No.  8i  came  to 
seem  like  home.  We  named  it  Al-Bar-Ja, 
and  as  we  retreated  to  it  from  the  diver- 
sions of  modern  life  in  the  hotel,  we  were 
almost  ready  to  question  a  motto  of  the 
Glenwood  Mission  at  Riverside, — "  Yecanna 
expect  to  be  baith  grand  and  comfortable." 

The  effort  to  condense  twelve  days  of 
unstinted  privilege  at  Pasadena  into  small 
compass  is  embarrassing.  It  was  all  so 
pleasant  one  does  not  know  what  to  leave 
out.  The  social  atmosphere,  possibly,  was 
the  attraction  of  first  moment  to  us.  The 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  of  Ohio, 
of  Iowa  and  of  Kansas  were  all  represented. 
Old  Westtown  school-mates,  whom  we  had 
not  seen  for  years,  crossed  our  path.  In- 
deed we  came  to  look  upon  Pasadena  as  a 
Friends'  paradise  and  to  question  what  there 
might  be  in  the  air  or  the  situation  of  the 
place  to  make  so  great  an  attraction.  Three 
meetings  of  Friends  are  represented  and 
each  body  has  a  comfortable  meeting-house. 
That  built  by  the  Race  Street  Friends,  most 
recently,  is  a  model  of  perfection  of  arrange- 
ment and  of  neatness  of  appearance.  We  had 
evidence  that  the  members  of  the  three 


meetings  dwelt  together  in  most  friendly 
relationships,  like  distinct  families  that 
know  the  second  commandment  and  obey 
it.  We  were  three  times  at  the  meeting  at 
Villa  and  Galena  Avenues  (the  Arch  Street 
connection)  and  it  seemed  to  us  the  Friends 
there  are  alive  in  the  Truth.  They  appear 
to  have  an  anointed  ministry  and  a  good 
measure  of  a  gathering  spirit.  Twice  a 
month  they  have  an  "essay  meeting"  which 
makes  occasion  for  social  communion.  Our 
intercourse  with  Friends  brought  us  some 
special  opportunities  and  interests.  We 
should  hardly  be  expected  to  more  than 
mention  instances  of  breaking  bread  in 
Friends'  houses,  but  a  circuit  of  forty  miles 
in  Edward  Taylor's  automobile  was  an 
introduction  to  the  city  and  its  environs 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  note.  The 
automobile  in  California  we  were  told  has 
an  all  year  round  season.  Just  how  it  navi- 
gates during  a  rainy  season,  like  that  of  the 
past  winter,  we  need  not  pause  to  explain. 
Undoubtedly  roads  and  sunshine  account 
for  an  abundance  of  cars  in  excess  of  any- 
thing we  have  known  elsewhere.  With  a 
pilot,  then,  who  knew  the  geography  per- 
fectly we  were  favored  with  a  general  circuit 
and  survey  comparable  to  an  outline  map 
into  which  the  future  lessons  in  geography 
took  their  place  naturally.  The  city  of 
Pasadena  is  so  much  built  up  that  one  is 
not  directly  aware  how  orange  groves  abound 
even  within  city  limits.  With  the  automo- 
bile the  groves  are  at  once  on  either  hand. 
With  San  Gabriel  Mission  as  first  objective 
we  saw  the  Huntington  mansion  and  ob- 
served how  the  great  ranch  in  which  the 
mansion  is  located  is  exploited  now  as  town 
lots  and  one  and  two  acre  plovs  for  building, 
Thus  we  have  beautiful  little  villas  with 
real  country  environment.  The  navel 
oranges  had  mostly  been  gathered  in  the 
Fourth  Month  and  those  trees  were  a  mass 
of  waxen  white  bloom.  The  Messinas,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  loaded  with  fruit 
which  would  not  be  perfectly  ripe  for 
another  month.  The  fragrance  with  which 
the  air  was  charged  seemed  intensified  by 
our  swift  motion.  San  Gabriel  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  of  the  old  Missions  and  it 
gave  us  a  realistic  picture  of  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca when  the  guide  told  us  at  the  font  that 
thirty  thousand  Indians  had  been  baptized 
there!  Marks  of  an  eighteenth  century 
earthquake  give  the  reminder  quite  un- 
welcome to  Californians  that  the  great 
State  is  in  the  earthquake  belt.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Californians  are  afraid  of 
earthquakes  but  that  they  don't  like  their 
real  estate  propositions  discounted  by  the 
suggestion  of  such  disasters. 

From  San  Gabriel  Mission  our  ride  took 
us  far  up  the  valley  by  fields  of  waving 
grain  and  over  dry  watercourses  where 
the  marks  of  the  winter  freshets  still  re- 
mained. The  road  eventually  would  be  part 
of  a  great  macadam  highway  connecting 
Pasadena,  Redlands,  Riverside  and  Los 
Angeles.  Our  return  carried  us  through 
"Lucky  Baldwin's"  ranch.  Here  native 
live  oaks  have  been  preserved  and  make  an 
added  feature  of  the  landscape,  especially 
where  the  eucalyptus  has  been  mingled 
with  them.  This  great  ranch,  like  the  other 


mentioned,  is  inviting  the  growing  city  an 
we  found  neat  homes  set  down  in  well  cu 
tivated  fields  of  grape  vines.  In  Calif orni 
the  vines  are  trimmed  back  until  they  pn 
sent  the  appearance  of  gnarled  Japanes 
trees  often  eight  inches  or  more  in  diamete 
and  not  two  feet  high.  Hundreds  of  sue 
acres  bound  Pasadena  on  the  Lamanda  Par 
side.  Our  road  at  this  point  skirted  the  foe 
hills  just  under  Mount  Low  and  entere 
Altadena.  Thence  we  coasted  on  perfectl 
smooth  asphalt  into  Pasadena. 

A  second  experience  not  on  our  programrr 
came  to  pass  from  an  invitation  given  b 
Charles  Francis  Saunders  to  a  prival 
view  of  his  Indian  curios.  We  had  hear 
of  his  entertainment  of  a  Friendly  circi 
by  a  lantern  lecture  of  which  one  Frien 
had  said  that  the  two  hours  had  seemed  a 
too  short.  So  we  were  prepared  for  a  trea: 
His  collection  of  baskets  and  pottery  : 
unique.  Nearly  every  piece  has  some  cor 
nection  with  a  first  hand  experience  of  res 
dence  amongst  the  several  tribes  representee 
So  we  had  the  benefit  not  only  of  a  wid 
knowledge  of  Indian  craft  but  of  a  symp; 
thetic  interest  in  the  symbolism  of  the  ai 
and  religion  of  the  Red  Man.  We  probabl 
had  regarded  an  Indian  Snake  Dance  as 
hideous  revelry  of  barbarism.  The  illumina 
ing  account  of  a  personal  witness  reveale 
to  us  a  deep  religious  significance  in  it  ir 
volving  elements  of  hardihood  and  sacrific 
and  of  beautiful  mysticism  as  well.  Fror 
this  point  of  view  the  education  that  woul 
obliterate  this  "savagery"  at  a  stroke  woul 
violate  the  scientific  principle  that  is  som< 
times  expressed  by  saying,  "  We  should  nc 
cutoff  the  tadpole's  tail  if  we  wish  him  to  d( 
velop  into  a  frog."  Such  a  view  also  ignore 
the  principle  that  Robert  Barclay  expresse 
in  the  proposition  on  universal  and  savin 
light.  If  we  are  to  have  a  religious  found; 
tion  for  work  with  the  Indian  we  mm 
recognize  the  religious  element  in  him,  hovi 
ever  revolting  to  our  senses  his  nati\ 
expression  of  this  element  may  be.  So  oi 
hour  or  more  of  illustrated  interview  wit 
an  expert  in  Indian  lore  emphasized  th 
point  of  view  of  sympathy  with  the  rac 
if  we  were  to  understand  their  problems, 
did  another  thing.  The  conversation  m 
than  once  turned  to  our  mutual  friend  Jo 
H.  Dillingham  and  to  his  childhood  envir- 
ment  as  a  member  of  Sandwich  Mont 
Meeting  in  Massachusetts.  The  pione 
Friend  of  Sandwich  was  Christopher  Holde 
Charles  Holder,  the  author  of  "The  Holdei 
of  Holderness,"  is  a  lineal  descendant.  H 
home  is  in  Pasadena  and  a  letter  of  intrc 
duction  to  him  was  an  incidental  supple 
ment  to  our  I  ndian  lecture. 

It  is  often  observed  that  members  of  th 
Society  of  Friends  have  had  so  much  i 
common  in  the  past  that  they  meet  for 
first  time  in  the  present  without  the  reserv 
of  ordinary  convention.  At  any  event  th 
was  the  experience  in  Charles  Holder 
library,  although  a  previous  callerwas  snugl 
tucked  away  in  an  easy  chair.  He  prove 
to  be  a  Holder  also.  As  a  representativ 
therefore  of  a  spiritual  descendant  of  Chri: 
topher  Holder,  our  friend  John  H.  Dilling 
ham,  we  were  face  to  face  with  two  of  hi 
actual  descendants  to  talk  over  Sandwic 
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affairs.  The  point  of  view  was  not  of  course 
the  general  one  to  be  found  within  Society 
circles,  although  Charles  Holder  has  a  mem- 
bership in  a  New  York  meeting.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  report  the  conversation, 
but  it  was  interesting  to  hear  from  men  of 
vsuch  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the 
world  a  plea  for  real  as  against  modified 
Quakerism.  In  addition  to  the  book  men- 
tioned above,  Charles  Holder  is  the  author 
of  a  work  of  moment  entitled  "The  Channel 
Islands,"  which  is  commended  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  attractions  of  California. 

These  asides  in  our  tourist's  programme 
disposed  of,  it  may  be  in  order  to  observe 
that  although  Pasadena  is  mentioned  as  a 
millionaires'  town  the  moderate  style  of 
bungalow  is  so  frequent  as  to  be  characteris- 
tic. It  is  a  well  developed  fad,  where  it  is  not 
a  necessity,  in  these  far  western  States  to  re- 
duce the  requirements  of  living  to  the  lowest 
terms.  Naturally,  although  insensibly  per- 
haps, the  process  of  exclusion  by  which  this 
type  of  simplicity  is  brought  about,  has  its 
effect  on  character.  When  one  who  had  not 
adopted  the  bungalow  type  of  life  told  how 
he  had  stopped  attending  Friends'  meeting 
•in  Pasadena  because  none  of  the  members 
called  on  him,  there  seemed  to  be  a  real  side 
light  on  the  situation  in  the  answer  of  another 
who  heard  him,  that  people  who  live  so 
plainly  would  be  afraid  to  call  on  a  million- 
aire. The  incident  at  least  cast  a  lot  of 
light  on  the  loneliness  of  the  rich!  Does  it 
not  also  have  a  lesson  for  those  who  occupy 
the  humble  worldly  place? 

After  the  automobile  survey  of  the  Pasa- 
dena territory,  a  view  from  the  mountain 
top  seems  inviting.  For  electrical  mountain 
climbing  the  Mt.  Low  Railroad  can  have  few 
rivals.  After  a  trolley  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  a  gravity  car  carries  one  well  up 
to  the  summit  of  a  commanding  shoulder. 
From  this  point  another  trolley  is  available 
and  a  bold  ascending  ride  for  several  miles 
takes  breathless  passengers  across  suspended 
trestles  until  in  places  they  seem  to  hang  in 
thin  a  r.  Although  in  operation  for  several 
years  there  is  no  record  of  accident,  but  one 
breathes  more  freely  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. This  end,  however,  is  not  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  A  three  mile  trail  is  comfortably 
made  on  foot  and  puts  color  in  the  cheeks  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  triumph  in  the  heart.  The 
view  from  the  top  is  superb  even  when  the 
distances  are  veiled  in  haze  as  we  saw  them. 
In  the  foreground  Pasadena  is  spread  out 
like  a  map  before  us.  Its  long,  straight 
streets  seem  like  white  ribbons  in  the  dis- 
tance. Some  large  buildings  show  out  promi- 
nently, but  in  the  main  the  bungalows  are 
so  embowered  with  trees  and  shrubs  that 
the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  great 
green  park.  As  we  turn  to  our  left  the  snow 
covered  crown  of  old  Baldy  appears,  re- 
minding us  of  Redlands  where  we  first  made 
his  acquaintance.  In  the  same  direction  the 
observatory  on  Mt.  Wilson  occupies  the 
foreground.  A  good  field  glass  makes  it 
clear  that  a  sixty-inch  telescope  requires 
large  buildings  and  firm  foundations.  The 
climb  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Wilson  is  quite 
easy,  but  our  Pasadena  days  were  lacking 
in  the  quality  of  sunshine  that  invites  to 
mountain  climbing.    The  trained  climber 


is  wont  to  scoff  at  electrical  ascents  to 
mountain  tops.  We  found  ourselves  re- 
joking  that  these  modern  appliances  had 
put  the  experience  in  ready  reach  of  so 
many  who  otherwise  could  not  have  it. 
Apart  from  the  exhilaration  of  such  lofty 
views  the  mountains  have  an  impressive- 
ness  that  one  fails  to  get  who  only  stands 
afar  off. 

From  a  mountain  top  to  an  ostrich  farm 
seems  like  an  abrupt  transition.  It  is  easily 
made  by  the  Mt.  Low  trolley  system.  Some 
minds  seem  to  have  a  quiet  contempt  for 
mere  shows.  The  ostrich  farm  is  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  in  fact  a  great  commercial 
enterprise  in  which  something  like  one 
thousand  birds  yield  a  constant  supply  of 
plumes.  About  one  hundred  of  these  birds 
are  "farmed"  in  Pasadena  and  their  life 
there  is  very  unlike  the  life  of  caged  birds. 
As  a  result  they  have  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance and  really  seem  to  enjoy  visitors. 
On  the  approach  of  a  guide  they  crowd  at  the 
side  of  the  enclosure  and  project  their  long 
necks  even  into  his  pockets  for  food.  Small 
oranges  seem  especially  welcome  to  them. 
They  are  swallowed  whole  and  the  dis- 
tended neck,  as  the  orange  goes  down,  is 
truly  a  strange  sight.  In  one  instance  three 
oranges  at  one  time  could  be  distinctly 
located  in  the  neck  of  a  particularly  vora- 
cious bird.  After  the  young  birds  have 
paired  they  are  given  allotments  of  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  where  they  pursue 
their  housekeeping  after  their  own  style. 
Some  veteran  pairs  nearly  fifty  years  old 
have  received  a  great  multitude  of  visitors 
in  their  day.  Major  McKinley  and  wife 
were  introduced  to  us  and  we  were  told  that 
the  wife  was  a  second  incumbent.  For 
some  reason  the  first  wife  refused  to  brood 
upon  her  eggs  (for  any  portion  of  the  time) 
after  they  were  laid.  The  Major  kept  his 
place  on  the  nest  for  forty-eight  hours  and 
then  slew  his  mate.  That  tragedy  completed 
he  continued  faithful  to  the  nest  for  the 
required  forty  days  and  hatched  several 
young  birds.  "So,"  added  the  English 
guide,  "  You  see  he  is  at  once  a  murderer 
and  a  (h)ero!"  The  young  birds  require 
much  care  for  a  fortnight  and  many  of  them 
die.  Those  that  get  well  started  grow  at  a 
very  great  rate  and  by  the  end  of  nine  months 
have  attained  full  stature.  The  beautiful 
gardens  connected  with  the  farm  add  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  an  hour  of  seeming  African 
experience. 

Orange  Grove  Avenue  is  the  millionaire 
street  of  Pasadena.  The  adaptation  of 
architecture  to  the  semi-tropical  vegetation 
has  been  very  marked  in  places.  Now  and 
then  a  garish  show  place  mars  the  scene. 

The  climax  of  the  landscape  gardener's 
efforts  is  to  be  found  in  the  Busch  sunken 
gardens.  Much  that  is  artificial  mars  parts 
of  this  great  effort,  but  in  the  main  natural 
laws  have  been  consulted  and  the  effect  from 
some  points  through  the  grounds  is  impres- 
sive and  harmonious.  The  unspoiled  can- 
yon, the  Arroyo  Seco,  is  near  by  and  the 
relief  in  the  transition  (in  a  few  steps)  from 
high  art  to  real  nature  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  Pasadena. 

Although  we  did  not  venture  to  the  top 
of  Mt.  Wilson,  we  had  an  unexpected  con- 


tact in  the  city  with  some  of  the  work  of  the 
observatory.  Very  near  Friends'  meeting- 
house two  somewhat  unusual  buildings  had 
been  pointed  out  to  us  as  shops  for  the  new 
telescope.  The  kind  offices  of  a  Friend  in- 
troduced us  to  the  director,  and  while  we 
found  shops  we  found  an  interpreting  labo- 
ratory as  well.  The  work  of  the  great  sixty- 
inch  telescope  is  largely  photographic  and 
spectroscopic.  As  the  various  spectra  are 
photographed  and  observations  noted  they 
are  brought  to  the  workers  in  this  laboratory. 
Here  four  or  more  instruments  are  mounted 
on  pedestals.  They  are  all  spectroscopes, 
but  by  attachments  of  electricity  or  heat  or 
varying  atmospheric  pressure  the  spectra 
of  different  substances  can  be  subjected  to 
different  conditions  until  they  match  those 
in  the  heavens.  A  young  man  with  the 
familiar  name  of  Babcock  explained  the 
details  of  these  studies  to  our  great  delight. 
In  the  adjoining  room  the  great  one  hundred 
inch  glass  is  in  the  mechanics'  hands.  The 
chief  workman  took  us  upon  the  platform 
and  made  a  clear  statement  of  the  three 
years'  work  before  them  in  order  to  reach 
the  paraboloid  required  for  a  first-class 
refracting  telescope.  The  plain  glass  as  we 
saw  it  was  cast  in  France,  after  efforts  ex- 
tending through  three  years,  during  which 
time  two  attempts  to  make  the  cast  had 
failed.  When  boxed  for  shipment  to  Pasa- 
dena the  package  weighed  seven  tons.  The 
responsibility  of  getting  the  finished  prod- 
uct out  of  such  a  mass  seemed  to  us  quite 
overpowering. 

One  other  Pasadena  experience  might 
perhaps  conclude  this  desultory  writing. 
The  scene  is  in  a  small  bed-room  in  one  of 
the  comfortable  little  bungalows  occupied 
by  Friends.  An  aged  pilgrim — a  minister- 
ing woman  Friend — is  lying  upon  her  bed. 
Nearly  ninety  years  of  active  life  have  been 
credited  to  her  account.  She  has  known 
many  vicissitudes,  sickness  has  many  times 
well  nigh  exhausted  her  physical  strength, 
but  her  faith  has  survived  through  all,  and 
the  cheerful  note  of  this  faith  as  she  ex- 
pressed her  resignation  to  the  Divine  will 
was  as  the  glory  of  sunset  about  the  mountain 
top.  In  the  final  analysis  all  interests  fail  in 
significance  and  beauty  before  that  of  a 
triumphant  human  life.  J.  H.  B. 

Old  Age. — "There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Laws  of  Plato — where  an  aged  person  is 
described  as  dwelling  in  a  house,  a  blessing 
to  all  the  'inhabitants  of  it,  honored,  and  the 
gods  themselves  are  pleased  when  they 
see  the  aged  one  receiving  love  and  honor, 
and  are  propitious  to  that  house  which 
contains  an  image  of  themselves.  Age, 
like  youth  is  a  blessed  time,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  members  of  a  family  are 
the  oldest  and  the  youngest  in  it. 

"Old  age  totters  in  its  steps,  and  also 
sometimes  in  its  thoughts  and  words;  but 
yet  it  may  preserve  a  sort  of  continuity 
of  mind  by  trusting  in  God. 

"When  we  feel  ourselves  weakest,  it  is  a 
new  strength  to  think  of  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  God." — Selected. 


They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  all  its  affections  and  lusts. 
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The  Seventeenth  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference on  International  Arbitration 
was  held  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  of 
Fifth  Month,  Nicholas  Murrey  Butler, 
President  of  Columbia  University,  presid- 
ing. This  Conference  was  a  notable  one 
as  being  larger  and  of  a  more  international 
character  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
having  distinguished  representatives  not 
only  from  this  country,  but  also  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Canada,  Germany,  Persia, 
Switzerland  and  South  America. 
■  A  strong  tone  of  encouragement  and  hope- 
fulness prevailed,  at  the  same  time  a  full 
sense  of  the  difficulties  still  to  be  overcome 
was  fully  recognized.  A  statement  was 
authorized  by  Secretary  Knox  that  the 
establishment  of  an  Arbitral  Court  at  the 
Hague  in  the  very  near  future  was  assured. 

Fifty-one  business  organizations  were 
officially  represented,  showing  the  increased 
interest  of  the  business  men  of  the  country 
in  the  importance  of  avoiding  all  interna- 
tional strife. 

A  movement  is  now  under  way  to  form 
an  International  Church  Union,  uniting 
all  religious  bodies  the  world  over  to  take 
combined  and  decided  action  looking  to- 
ward world  peace. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  proposed  cele- 
bration in  the  year  19 14  of  the  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain — and  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  without  a  fortification  of  any 
kind  as  an  example  of  how  nations  can  get 
on  with  others  without  strife  where  reason 
and  justice  prevail. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted  as 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference 
at  this  time. 

Alex.  C.  Wood. 
Platform. 

The  Seventeenth  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence on  International  Arbitration  expresses 
its  profound  satisfaction  in  the  impressive 
advances  of  the  past  year,  so  signal  as  to 
make  the  year  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  international  progress  in  the 
United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
declaration  favoring  the  reference  to  arbi- 
tration of  every  difference  not  settled  by 
regular  diplomacy,  and  in  negotiating  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  general  arbitra- 
tion treaties  without  reserve,  has  taken  the 
highest  and  most  advanced  position.  We 
call  upon  our  people  for  such  earnest  co- 
operation and  expression  of  public  opinion 
as  shall  ensure  the  execution  of  these 
treaties  in  such  form  that  they  shall  not  fall 
short  in  any  degree  of  the  public  declarations 
of  President  Taft  and  of  the  just  expecta- 
tions that  these  declarations  have  aroused 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  we  urge 
the  offer  of  similar  treaties  to  all  nations 
ready  to  conclude  them  with  us. 

The  efforts  of  our  Secretary  of  State  to 
secure  the  organization  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  have  during  the 
year  advanced  so  far  as  to  promise  the  com- 
plete success  of  that  effort  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  third  Hague  Conference.  We 
urge  the  unremitting  reinforcement  by  our 


people  of  the  endeavor  for  the  perfecting 
of  this  supreme  provision  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  international  justice,  recognizing 
that  it  is  only  through  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  law  that  the  system 
of  war  will  cease. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
by  unanimous  vote  authorized  the  President 
to  create  a  commission  to  consider  the 
pressing  problem  of  the  limitation  of  the 
burdensome  armaments  of  the  world.  We 
record  our  gratitude  and  satisfaction  at  this 
resolution  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  indepen- 
dent American  action,  and  trust  that  the 
early  creation  of  this  commission  will 
place  the  nation  in  as  pronounced  leader- 
ship in  dealing  with  this  momentous  issue 
as  that  taken  by  the  President  in  behalf  of 
unreserved  arbitration.  We  believe  that 
resolute  initiative  on  our  part  will  win  the 
practical  co-operation  of  other  powers  and 
promote  more  definite  and  hopeful  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  steady  decrease  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
force  corresponding  to  the  present  steady 
development  of  the  instrumentalities  for 
their  settlement  by  justice. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  for  the  creation  of  the  international 
committee  for  preparing  the  program  of  the 
third  Hague  Conference  is  only  two  years 
distant;  and  we  ask  for  such  early  and  care- 
ful thought  upon  this  critical  work  as  shall 
ensure  for  the  next  Conference  the  most 
intelligent  preparation,  the  most  construc- 
tive activities  and  the  largest  results.  The 
nations  are  confronted  by  the  serious  needs 
of  international  provision  for  the  immunity 
of  ocean  commerce  in  time  of  war;  for  pro- 
hibiting money  loans  to  belligerent  nations 
by  neutral  peoples;  and  for  prohibiting 
betimes  aerial  warfare.  To  the  full  con- 
sideration of  these  and  other  imperative 
concerns  in  the  period  preceding  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference  we  earnestly  urge  all 
friends  of  international  progress. 

We  welcome  and  endorse  the  proposal 
recently  submitted  to  Congress  for  a  joint 
agreement  by  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
America  that  in  case  of  war  between  any  of 
them,  no  taking  of  territory  from  one  by 
another  shall  be  permitted  as  a  result.  Such 
an  agreement  has  been  made  by  all  the 
nations  bordering  upon  the  North  and 
Baltic  Seas;  and  we  urge  the  speedy  Ameri- 
can following  of  this  enlightened  European 
example. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  our  people, 
while  working  for  the  establishment  of 
general  international  relations  upon  a  just 
and  stable  basis,  the  strengthening  of  a 
public  sentiment  which  shall  ensure  at  all 
times  the  most  faithful  and  complete  dis- 
charge of  our  own  duties  to  every  nation. 

This  Conference,  distinguished  by  the 
inspiring  presence  of  so  many  of  our  fellow- 
workers  from  England  and  Canada,  holds 
its  sessions  on  the  eve  of  the  Coronation 
of  King  George  V.  On  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion we  express  our  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the  English 
government  and  people  to  the  arbitration 
proposals  of  President  Taft,  and  our  high 
hope  that  the  reign  which  has  now  opened 
may  be  yet  more  memorable  than  that  of 


Edward  the  Peacemaker  in  the  service  c 
international  justice  and  fraternity.  W| 
urge  such  comprehensive  plans  for  the  con 
ing  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  peac 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statt 
as  shall  make  that  commemoration  a  notabl 
landmark  in  progress  not  only  for  thes! 
two  nations  but  for  the  great  family  cl 
nations. 

We  gratefully  recognize  that  in  the  recerj 
munificent  provisions  for  the  promotion  cl 
peace  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Edwin  Ginrl 
larger  contributions  for  our  cause  have  beei 
made  in  the  United  States  during  thepasl 
year  than  in  all  the  world  during  the  wholl 
preceding  history  of  the  movement.  W] 
hail  this  generosity  as  evidence  of  thene\| 
determination  of  strong  men  to  cope  at  las 
with  the  evils  of  war  in  a  manner  commensL 
rate  with  their  gravity;  and  we  express  th 
hope  and  confidence  that  these  larger  pre 
visions  will  stir  such  emulation  and  ne^ 
devotion  among  our  people  and  among  a 
peoples  as  shall  advance  with  vastly  greate 
efficiency  and  rapidity  the  commandin 
interests  to  which  the  Mohonk  Arbitratio 
Conferences  have  for  these  seventeen  year 
been  devoted. 


The  Reform  Room. — /  will  heal  theiE1 
backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely.    The  new1 
girl  in  the  reform  school  had  a  terrible  tern  pel' 
and  before  a  week  was  over  she  got  mad  ami' 
refused  to  obey  orders.    "The  matron  wi'Bj 
put  her  in  the  room,"  the  other  girls  sakw 
Visions  of  a  dark  room  and  a  stone  floor  cam  I" 
over  the  angry  girl.    She  resisted  with  ai 
her  might,  but  was  soon  taken  to  the  elevato 
and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  building.  Her 
the  matron  opened  a  door,  and  pushing  he 
charge  gently  in  she  shut  and  locked  th 
door  and  went  away.    Was  this  a  dark  roon 
— was  that  why  the  rebellious  girl  could  no 
see  at  first?   No;  for  there  was  sunlight  01 
the  floor,  and  plants  were  blooming  in  th 
windows,  and  birds  were  singing  in  thei 
cages  as  though  the  whole  world  was  full  0 
music.    "What  a  nice  room!"    the  gii 
thought,  when  her  eyes  became  accustome< 
to  the  light.    She  walked  around  the  roon 
and  smelled  the  flowers  and  smoothed  thei 
soft  leaves.    "  I  could  pull  all  these  up  an< 
smash  them  to  pieces,  and  she  couldn't  helj: 
herself,"  she  thought  to  herself,  but  insteac 
she  reached  down  to  where  a  white  rose  wa ! 
opening  on  a  stem,  and  kissed  it  as  if  it  hao 
been  her  dead  mother's  face.    Then  tht 
tears  came.    "I  am  a  bad,  wicked  girl,' 
she  sobbed.    "  If  mother  had  lived,  I  woulc 
have  been  good."    An  hour  later  the  ma ! 
tron  came  to  her,  and  put  her  arms  abou 
her,  and  told  her  how  God  loved  her  as  H< 
loved  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  and  she  wa: 
ready  to  listen. — Juniata  Rohrback,  fron 
The  Epworth  Herald.  > 


Do  not  try  to  do  a  great  thing;  you  ma) 
waste  all  your  life  waiting  for  the  opportuni 
ty  which  may  never  come.  But  since  littlt 
things  are  always  claiming  your  attention 
do  them  as  they  come,  from  a  great  motiv< 
— for  the  glory  of  God,  to  win  his  smile  01 
approval,  and  to  do  good  to  men. — F.  B 
Meyer. 


Sixth  Month  8,  1911. 
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Lloyd  Balderston. 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 

To  reclaim  such  a  piece  of  land  as  that  upon 
rhich  the  new  hearth-fire  was  lighted,  re- 
uired  much  toil.  But  the  skill  of  the  toiler 
'as,  in  due  time,  rewarded  by  productive 
Miditions.  Fruit  trees  and  shade  trees 
rere  set  out,  fences  built,  and,  in  a  few 
;asons,  "Colora"  had  assumed  the  appear- 
nce  of  a  comfortable  home.  This  name, 
',0-lo-ra,  was  a  creation  of  the  young  man's 
mcy,  and  little  thought  had  he  of  the 
trger  purpose  it  was  destined  to  serve. 
Equally  little  idea  had  he  of  a  railroad 
raversing  his  farm  at  a  future  day.  This, 
owever,  came  to  pass,  in  the  year  1869, 
nd  the  name  was  applied  to  the  station 
rhich  was  placed  close  to  its  border;  and 
ibsequently,  when  a  Preparative  Meeting 
as  established  by  authority  of  Western 
luarterly  Meeting,  for  Friends  in  that 
icinity,  it  was  thought  suitable  to  give  it 
ie  name  of  the  nearby  railroad  station 
nd  post-office. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  let  us 
je  what  other  subjects  interested  the  young 
lan,  in  the  years  before  and  after  marriage, 
eside  tilling  the  ground  and  making  a  home, 
'he  families  of  Friends  that  lived  in  the 
icinity,  included  some  persons  of  rare 
itelligence  and  worth,  and   there  were 
uch  also  among  others  of  the  neighbors, 
nd  their  social  life  was  marked  by  a  pleasant 
•eedom   of   intercourse.    When  subjects 
uch  as  Temperance,  Antislavery,  or  a 
lational  Tariff,  brought  men  together  in 
ebate,  L.  B.  was  sometimes  of  the  number, 
ut  he  was  ever  careful  to  discriminate 
etween  philanthropy  and  religion,  and  to 
void  the  turmoil  of  politics.    The  following 
from  a  letter  written  in  1842:   "A  few 
ears  ago  I  was  fond  of  public  discussions 
id  embraced  every  opportunity  to  lend 
lem  my  encouragement.    But  1  became, 
st  winter,  so  dissatisfied  with  the  spirit 
hich  prevailed  on  these  occasions  that  I 
solved  to  frequent  debates,  as  such,  no 
lore.    Last  evening,  however,  I  attended 
ie  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  truth."  The 
lbject  of  debate  was  the  tariff.  After 
>me  remarks  on  what  was  to  him  unseemly 
1  the  way  the  discussion  was  carried  on, 
t  thus  concludes:  "But  what  disgusted 
ie  most,  was  the  continued  tirade  against 
le  British,  in  which  almost  every  speaker 
dulged,  and  the  silly  contempt  in  which 
ie  term  was  uttered.    This  selfishness, 
ikindness,  and  littleness  of  mind,  may  be 
gnified  with  the  title  of  patriotism;  but  if 
lis  be  patriotism,  spare  me  from  its  in- 
lence!"    Another  letter,  written  at  nearly 
ie  same  date,  contains  the  following  which 
ay  be  quoted  as  an  expression  of  the  view 
i  maintained  through  life,  on  the  subject 
luded  to:  "The  consistency  of  an  impost 
)on  the  productions  of  another  country 
ith  the  spirit  of  our  Holy  religion,  is  a 
bject  that  has  been  little  considered, 
he  unsettled  ground  of  expediency  has 
nerally  been  the  basis  of  political  action; 
id  when  this  shall  be  given  up  for  that 
ichangeable  foundation — the  Will  of  God 
under  the  Christian  Dispensation — what 
revolution  in  national  usages  must  take 
ace!" 


Always  interested  in  education,  it  became 
his  practice,  if  he  found  a  person  in  his 
employ  who  could  not  read  and  write,  to 
offer  his  services  as  teacher,  in  winter  even- 
ings, to  such  a  one.  The  colored  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  being  at  that  time 
quite  excluded  from  the  public  schools 
within  the  borders  of  a  southern  State,  a 
school  on  First-day  afternoons  was  carried 
on  for  these  by  some  Friends,  and  L.  B. 
was  soon  enlisted  in  that  service.  The 
tediousness  of  learning  to  read,  with  none 
of  our  modern  methods,  discouraged  many 
a  poor  fellow,  and  probably  the  teacher  also. 
Anyhow,  when  the  Phonetic  system  of 
orthography  began  to  be  advertised  it 
found  in  him  a  willing  patron.  He  joined 
an  association  called  the  Phonetic  council, 
with  members,  residing  at  various  points, 
from  Boston  to  Cincinnati,  banded  together 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  new 
system.  Books  printed  in  what  appeared 
like  a  new  language,  but  which  was  simply 
our  own  English,  in  a  style  which  gave 
every  separate  sound  a  form  of  its  own,  were 
sent  over  from  England,  by  Isaac  Pitman 
the  inventor  and  publisher,  with  charts  and 
primers  for  beginners,  and  L.  B.  and  several 
of  his  personal  friends  entered  heartily  into 
the  cause.  If  their  hopes  had  been  realized, 
we  should  to-day  be  familiar  with  that  now 
obsolete  style  of  printing.  The  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  based,  survives  in  the 
Pitman  system  of  shorthand  or  phonography 
invented  at  the  same  time;  and  it  also  is 
widely  recognized  in  the  phonic  system  now 
used  in  teaching  children  to  read.  The 
intensity  of  interest  with  which  L.  B.  clung 
to  the  idea  of  assisting  in  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  reform  which  sensible  people  would 
surely  adopt,  was  so  much  a  part  of  his 
life  for  the  next  twenty  years,  that  a  sketch 
like  this  would  be  quite  incomplete  without 
reference  to  it.  In  the  school  which  was 
started  for  the  children  of  Friends  in  his 
vicinity,  he  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  Phonetic  lesson  charts,  etc.,  used,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  children  learned 
to  read,  was  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood. 
Beside  the  elementary  books,  the  New 
Testament  and  various  portions  of  Old 
Testament  history  were  furnished  in  Pho- 
netic type.  The  children  soon  were  able 
to  read  these,  and  then  the  transfer  to 
Bible  lessons  in  ordinary  type  was  made 
without  difficulty.  Teachers  who  adopted 
the  method  saw  in  it  a  great  saving  of  time 
to  the  learner,  but  there  were  not,  among 
the  school  directors  of  England  and  America, 
enough  Lloyd  Balderstons  to  compel  the 
attention  of  patrons  and  teachers,  and  the 
"reform"  had  to  be  re-formed,  before  the 
world  was  much  helped  by  it.*  L.  B.'s 
interest  in  the  school  children  was  not 
confined  to  their  first  steps.  He  was  equally 
desirous  that  they  should  have  proper  guid- 
ance at  each  successive  stage,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  every  day  at  school.  This 
caused  him  to  be  critical  in  the  choice  of 
teachers  for  their  little  school,  and  one 
winter,  when  a  suitable  applicant  had  not 
presented,  he  took  charge  of  it  himself. 

*In  Vol.  xxvi  of  The  Friend,  there  may  be  found 
a  few  articles  on  "Phonetic  Spelling,"  of  which  L. 
B.  was  the  author. 


He  had  several  children  of  his  own  by  this 
time  in  the  list  of  pupils.  Other  boys  and 
girls,  beside  those  of  Friends'  families, 
crowded  in,  when  the  neighbors  found  who 
was  teaching,  and  the  year  was  a  memorable 
one  in  the  lives  of  several.  But  the  pressing 
cares  of  farm  life  did  not  admit  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  experience,  and  another  teacher 
was  found  for  the  following  year. 

To  do  with  his  might  whatever  he  under- 
took, was  an  inborn  characteristic  of  L.  B.; 
and,  coupled  with  this  trait,  an  unfailing 
confidence  in  an  over-ruling  Providence, 
gave  him  an  assurance  of  success  in  the 
business  of  his  choice,  which  no  disturbing 
influence  was  allowed  to  unsettle.  Dis- 
appointments, of  all  sorts  known  to  farmers, 
came  at  one  time  or  another,  but  out  of 
every  failure  he  drew  a  lesson  for  future 
benefit.  Many  a  practical  hint,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  ground  for  the  time  of 
planting,  was  gathered  in  this  way.  If 
reverses  were  from  causes  beyond  human 
control,  submission  was  the  lesson,  and 
it  was  accepted  with  reverence.  To  hear 
people  finding  fault  with  weather  conditions 
was  very  trying  to  him.  When,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  he  found  himself  speaking  of 
"unwelcome  snow,"  late  in  the  season  for 
plowing,  etc.,  he  apologizes  in  the  next 
line  for  the  expression  used.  And,  a  little 
further  on,  still  referring  to  the  unusual 
character  of  the  season,  he  says:  "With 
regard  to  business,  1  feel  unhinged;  but  let 
me  study  resignation  and  contentment. 
An  over-ruling  Providence  has,  I  believe, 
never  yet  frustrated  my  designs  without 
attendant  good." 

In  all  his  business  affairs,  care  was  taken 
to  see  that  they  did  not  encroach  upon  the 
time  for  religious  duties — the  daily  Scripture 
reading  in  the  family,  and  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  meetings. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  writer  of  the  following  seems  to  think 
that  fear  of  man  keeps  some  from  the  work 
of  the  ministry. — [Ed.] 

For  "The  Friend." 

Why  So  Few  Ministers. 

People  generally — some  sinners  included — 
like  to  be  called  Christians:  and  we  are 
inclined  to  rest  at  ease  after  having  that 
name  attached  to  us  by  our  neighbors;  but 
many  of  us  are  not  willing  to  serve  the 
Lord,  and  increase  in  faith  and  good  works, 
for  fear  we^will  be  ridiculed  by  Satan  and 
his  people. 

We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  enemy 
of  our  souls,  but  we  should  "fear  the  wrath 
of  God,"  for  disobedience  to  his  will.  Chris- 
tians have  a  variety  of  service  for  the  Master: 
some  must  be  ministers,  while  some  have 
to  serve  in  other  ways.  When  a  Christian 
receives  a  Divine  call  to  the  ministry,  how 
can  he  disobey,  and  expect  his  soul  to  be 
saved? — Wm.  B.  Smith. 

Temperance  puts  coals  on  the  fire,  meal 
and  flour  in  the  barrel,  money  in  the  purse, 
credit  in  the  country,  contentment  in  the 
house,  clothes  on  the  children,  vigor  in  the 
body,  intelligence  in  the  brain,  and  spirit 
in  the  whole  constitution. — Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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Sixth  Month  8, 191 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  COIN  AND  A  MORAL. 

Here's  a  silver  dime,  my  son; 

Looks  like  lead,  it  is  blackened  so; 
Not  a  bit  like  the  shining  one 

I  dropped  in  my  pocket  a  week  ago. 
Dingy?  Yes.  Don't  you  think  it  strange 

It  should  lose  its  shine  in  so  short  a  time? 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  came  this  change 

For  the  worst  to  a  brand-new  silver  dime? 

The  cause  is  simple  and  easily  told, 

But  lay  it  to  heart,  0  son  of  mine! 
See  if  it  does  not  a  moral  hold 

For  a  bright,  brave  boy  with  a  wish  to  shine. 
I  draw  from  my  pocket  a  copper  cent — - 

See,  there  is  the  secret;  the  silver  dime, 
Dropped  into  this  pocket  by  accident, 

Has  rubbed  against  copper  all  this  time. 

And  the  cent  is  never  a  whit  more  white 

Nor  improved  at  all  by  its  company,_ 
While  the  silver  dime  comes  out  less  bright, 

And  its  value  is  questioned  as  you  see. 
Now  the  moral  for  boys  is  very  clear; 

You  see  it,  my  son?  Well,  lay  it  to  heart; 
And  see.  I  drop  the  silver  here, 

And  the  copper  there;  let  them  be  apart. 

— Selected. 


Duty  First. — "Well,  I'm  glad  1  have  a 
good,  long  day  ahead  all  to  myself."  Ralph 
was  gazing  at  a  newly-made  small  garden. 
It  was  one  of  two  little  plats  which  his 
father  had  set  off  for  him  and  his  brother, 
and  he  looked  admiringly  at  the  neatly- 
raked  beds,  with  paths  between,  and  rows 
showing  where  newly-planted  seeds  were 
just  waiting  for  a  few  days  of  sunshine, 
with,  perhaps,  a  warm  shower  or  two  to 
send  up  a  fringe  of  early  green. 

"Those  are  not  my  beds,  more's  the  pity. 
George  has  the  start  of  me,  but  only  a 
little  bit  of  a  start.  Wise  fellow  to  put  in 
his  out-of-school  time,  while  1  was  at  play 
with  the  boys.  But  I  won't  be  much 
behind  him.    Yes,  coming." 

He  stepped  to  the  front  gate  where  his 
father,  mother  and  brother  were  getting 
into  a  buggy  for  a  few  days'  absence  at  the 
home  of  a  grandmother  living  about  ten 
miles  distant.  The  boys  took  turns  in 
going,  and  this  was  George's  turn. 

"  1  would  like,"  said  father  to  Ralph,  "to 
have  you  clean  out  the  tool-house  to-day." 

Ralph's  face  fell  a  little,  only  a  little,  for 
he  was  much  given  to  desiring  to  fall  in 
with  his  father's  wishes.  But  that  garden 
was  so  much  on  his  mind  that  he  thought 
a  small  protest  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

"  1  have  a  good  deal  of  work  in  my  garden 
to-day,"  he  began. 

"  I  thought,"  said  father,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  I  heard  something  about  those  gardens 
being  done  little  by  little  during  the  week." 

"Well,  1  left  mine,"  said  Ralph,  a  little 
ruefully,  but  still  good-naturedly.  "And 
1  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  get  in  a  little 
in  the  way  of  duty,  besides,  to-day." 

"Well,  I  think  1  will  leave  that  with  you 
to  decide,"  said  father.  "  My  advice  would 
be  that  you  take  the  duty  first." 

And  with  a  look  at  each  other  which 
showed  a  pleasant  agreement  between  father 
and  son  the  buggy  was  driven  away. 

Ralph  went  first  to  the  garden  He 
liked  gardening  and  always  found  the  working 
with  kindly  mother  nature  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  task.    He  loved  to  crumble 


the  warm  earth 'which  softened  so  readily 
at  his  touch,  and  to  entrust  to  its  tender 
care  the  seeds,  knowing  well  that  they 
would  soon  reward  his  labor. 

Then  he  glanced  with  distaste  at  the  tool- 
house.  "  Father  is  right — he  always  is,  but 
1  do  so  ache  to  be  at  this  gardening.  I  think 
I  will  take  my  own  advice  just  for  once." 

With  a  vigorous  hour's  work  the  ground 
was  dug  up,  after  which  he  was  glad  of  a 
little  rest,  sitting  on  a  garden  seat  and  cal- 
culating how  he  should  plant  his  seeds. 

"Now  for  the  hoe" — going  to  the  arbor 
in  which  the  more  commonly-used  garden 
tools  were  usually  placed.  "But,  where  is  it? 
It  always  stands  in  this  corner  with  the  rake. 
Who  had  it  last?  Why,  George.  What 
could  he  have  done  with  it?" 

A  long  hunt,  but  no  hoe  was  to  be  found. 
He  went  back  to  the  garden  and  tried  to 
make  the  spade  do  the  work  of  a  hoe  in 
breaking  up  the  clods  of  earth.  But  the 
soil  was  tenacious,  and  he  finally  had  to 
give  it  up. 

"It's  no  use.  I  must  have  a  hoe.  I'll 
go  over  and  borrow  —  Garvey's."  But 
before  arriving  he  could  see  him  at  work 
with  his  hoe. 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  ask  him  to  lend  it. 
I'll  have  to  go  on  and  ask  for  Dick  Weber's." 

Dick  was  one  of  two  or  three  brothers, 
and  a  babel  of  boy  voices  usually  let  it  be 
known  where  they  could  be  found.  But 
to-day  all  was  quiet.  Evidently  no  one 
was  at  home. 

"  If  I  could  see  his  hoe  I'd  take  it  anyway. 
It  would  be  all  right  with  Dick."  Through 
a  small  window  of  the  barn  he  at  length 
caught  a  view  of  the  hoe,  but  the  barn  was 
securely  locked. 

"Well,  that's  too  bad.  I  shall  have  to 
get  along  somehow  with  the  spade  and  rake 
— or  else  leave  my  garden  until  next  week, 
and  I  can't  do  that.  It  looks  as  if  a  good 
rain  was  coming  and  I  want  to  get  my 
seeds  in."  So  Ralph  walked  away,  wonder- 
ing at  how  many  things  you  want  a  hoe  for 
when  you  have  none.  The  sun  was  getting 
low  by  the  time  he  had  finished  his  garden. 

"It  isn't  near  so  nice  and  smooth  as 
George's,"  he  decided.  "And  I'm  tired  as 
I  can  be,  and — I  wish,  yes,  I  do,  that  I 
had  done  the  tool-house  first.  It  will  take 
an  hour,  anyway,  for  I'm  not  going  to  let 
father  see  I've  slighted  it." 

Nails,  screws,  small  tools  and  bits  of 
harness  had  to  be  sorted  and  set  in  order. 
A  few  things  on  which  some  rain  had  leaked 
must  be  oiled  to  take  the  rust  off,  and  a 
shingle  set  to  stop  the  leak.  For  this  he 
needed  a  short  ladder  which  he  knew  al- 
ways stood  behind  the  door.  Pulling  it 
out  something  came  with  it  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  With  a  face  which  it  would  have 
been  worth  any  one's  while  to  see,  Ralph 
stooped  and  picked  it  up. 

"That  hoe!  Well — if  I  had  only  done 
this  first!" — Sidney  Dayre,  in  Lily  of  the 
V alley. 

"  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he 
should  not  see  death,  and  was  not  found 
because  God  had  translated  him;  for  before 
his  translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that 
he  pleased  God." 


The  Perfume  of  a  Christian. 

"A  Persian  fable  says:  One  day 
A  wanderer  found  a  lump  of  clay, 
So  redolent  of  sweet  perfume 
Its  odors  scented  all  the  room. 

'What  art  thou?'  was  his  quick  demand; 

'Art  thou  some  gem  from  Samarcand, 
Or  spikenard  in  this  rude  disguise 
Or  other  costly  merchandise? ' 

'  Nay,  I  am  but  a  lump  of  clay.' 

'Then  whence  this  wondrous  perfume — say'j 
'  Friend,  if  the  secret  I  disclose, 
I  have  been  dwelling  with  the  rose.' 
Sweet  parable;  and  will  not  those 
Who  love  to  dwell  with  Sharon's  Rose, 
Distil  sweet  odors  all  around, 
Though  low  and  mean  themselves  are  found 
Dear  Lord,  abide  with  us,  that  we, 
May  draw  our  perfume  fresh  from  thee." 

A  perfume  is  fleeting  but  not  elusive, 
appeals  to  the  sense  yet  it  is  not  quite  mz 
rial.    You  cannot  enjoy  it  as  you  do  a  w< 
of  art,  or  the  face  of  a  loved  one,  or  the  s( 
of  birds.    You  cannot  touch  it  nor  can  3 
hear  it.    You  cannot  see  a  perfume.  1 
it  bestows  its  sweetness  all  about  you. 
haunts  the  air  you  breathe.    It  is  on 
hillside  and  in  the  forest.    It  penetra 
the  sense  with  its  touch  of  joy,  and  ling 
in  our  memories  as  a  happy  dream. 

A  Christian  life  is  perfume — it  really 
an  incense  that  is  diffused  among  men,  z 
ascends  to  God.  The  lives  of  some  of  : 
are  sheltered  like  the  valleys,  whilst  mos 
and  beauty  allure  us  every  step.  The  li 
of  others  of  us  are  wind-swept,  and  we  ca 
heavy  burdens  over  jagged  rocks  and 
withered  trees.  Yet  whether  we  are 
by  the  quiet  water,  or  up  rugged  heigr 
God  intends  us  to  distribute  of  his  boui 
in  the  pathway  He  has  selected  us  to  w. 
in. 

We  may  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  nea 
we  dwell  to  God  the  more  widely  will 
perfume  of  our  lives  and  influence  be  ( 
pensed.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Acts  tl 
some  critics  took  knowledge  of  two  of 
Apostles,  "  that  they  had  been  with  Jesu 
Just  so  is  it  with  his  people  to-day.  Tl 
take  their  Bibles  and  at  public  worship, 
alone,  hold  holy  communion  with  H 
They  walk  the  streets  and  transact  tr 
daily  duties,  but  they  do  not  forget  tl 
Jesus  is  with  them.  In  times  of  grief  1 
tears  may  descend  their  faces  as  a  sumr 
shower,  but  their  hearts  are  illumined  w 
confidence  in  the  sweet  intent  of  heaven. 

Those  men  and  women  are  only  made 
common  clay.  They  often  are  weak.  Sor 
times  they  are  endowed  with  tremendi 
personality.    But  it  is  all  one  as  far  as 
aroma  of  their  lives  is  concerned.  That  p 
fume  is  found  in  their  influence  for  go* 
They  warn  the  heedless.    They  help 
needy.    They  comfort  those  who  sorn 
They  are  heralders  of  bliss.    They  1 
and  tell  the  sweet  old  tale  of  Jesus'  lo 
Their  lives  do  not  dazzle  us  with  speech 
song.  But  they  do  more — they  invite  wh 
communities  or  individuals  to  leave 
dreary  twilight  of  Christlessness  and 
dwell  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  God's  tr; 
scendent  love. 

Wm.  C.  Allen 


When  the  stream  is  impure  we  have  rea: 
to  suspect  that  the  fountain  is  corrupt. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

Government  Phosphate  Lands. — Two 
ears  ago  last  Twelfth  Mo.  the  Government 
woke  to  the  fact  that  American  phosphate 
mds  were  being  largely  exploited  for  the 
enefit  of  foreign  users  of  this  precious 
lineral  fertilizer,  over  half  of  the  American 
roduction  being  exported;  also  that  the 
ublic  phosphate  lands  were  rapidly  passing 
lto  the  hands  of  private  owners.  Large 
reas  of  lands  underlain  by  phosphate  rock 
l  the  recently  discovered  fields  in  the  public- 
md  States  were  immediately  withdrawn 
dth  a  view  to  securing  legislation  which 
'ould  prevent  exportation  of  the  phosphate, 
ince  then  important  geologic  investigations 
ave  been  prosecuted  and  new  deposits 
f  phosphate  discovered  by  the  United 
tates  Geological  Survey.  The  area  now 
ianding  withdrawn  is  over  two  and  a  half 
lillion  acres,  containing  an  aggregate  of 
lany  hundred  million  tons  of  phosphate 
)ck  and  having  a  very  great  potential 
alue  to  the  farming  industry. 
To  make  this  phosphate  rock  readily 
vailable  as  a  plant  food  it  is  necessary  to 
•eat  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  converting 
into  acid  phosphate,  or  "  super-phosphate," 
nd  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  least 
ne  of  the  areas  withdrawn  is  in  close  proxim- 
y  to  the  western  copper  smelters  where 
irge  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  fumes  are 
dw  a  daily  unutilized  by-product. — U.  S. 
eological  Survey  Bulletin. 


Cranes  that  Herd  Sheep. — The  yaka- 
tik  of  South  America  is,  so  far  as  is  known, 
le  only  "shepherd  bird"  anywhere.  We 
ave  all  known,  of  course,  of  dogs  that, 
laided,  may  be  trusted  to  shepherd  a  flock 
:  sheep,  but  a  shepherd  bird  which  will 
rive  its  charges  to  pasture,  protect  them 
om  prowling  animals,  and  gather  them 
irefully  together  at  nightfall  to  bring  them 
ifely  home  again,  is  indeed  a  unique  crea- 
lre. 

The  native  owners  of  sheep  and  poultry 
i  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  are  the 
assessors  of  this  species  of  crane — for  to 
lat  family  the  yakamik  belongs — to  which 
■e  intrusted  sheep,  ducks  and  other  poultry, 
he  South  American  sees  them  depart  for 
leir  feeding  grounds,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
lat  the  crane  will  bring  them  all  back  safely, 
ny  unlucky  animal  detected  by  the  yaka- 
ik  while  prowling  about  to  steal  gets 
;ry  much  the  worst  of  it.  The  bird  sav- 
;ely  attacks  the  marauder  with  wing  and 
iak,  forcing  it  to  retreat  in  haste.  A 
)g  is  no  match  at  all  for  the  yakamik. 
At  dusk,  the  bird  returns  with  its  flock, 
:ver  losing  its  way,  no  matter  how  far  it 
ay  wander,  for  its  sense  of  location  is 
:tremely  acute.  When  it  arrives  home, 
ie  yakamik  roosts  upon  a  tree  or  shed 
;ar  its  charges,  to  be  ready  to  resume  its 
pervision  of  them  when  they  are  let  out 
;ain  in  the  morning. 

This  queer  bird  is  said  to  be  as  affectionate 
it  is  trustworthy.  It  will  follow  its 
aster  about  with  capers  of  delight,  showing 
;  appreciation  of  any  attention  given 
by  the  most  extraordinary  evolutions. — 
arper's  Weekly. 


Sandstone  Wells  Among  the  Best. — 
All  rocks  contain  some  water,  but^some 
formations,  such  as  the  granites,  "carry 
only  an  inappreciable  amount.  Sandstone, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  an  absorptive  capac- 
ity of  a  gallon  or  more  of  water  per  cubic 
foot  of  rock  and  is  the  best  water  bearer 
of  the  solid  rocks.  Wells  sunk  in  sandstone 
are  usually  drilled  and  the  water  derived 
from  that  rock  is  seldom  polluted.  To 
those  who  are  contemplating  sinking  wells 
or  increasing  their  water  supply  from  under- 
ground sources  this  report,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  another  report  recently  published 
by  the  Survey,  "Underground  Waters  for 
Farm  Use"  (Water-Supply  Paper  255), 
will  be  of  interest. — United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week   (Sixth  Month  12th  to 
17th) : 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month 
15th,  at  10  a.  m.  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  at  the  same  hour  and  place,  on  the  day 
preceding. 


Friends'  and  Boys'  Organizations. — To  the 
Editor  of  The  Friend  (London).  Dear  Friend. — 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  read  the  letter  from 
Roland  E.  Reynolds  in  this  week's  Friend  re  the 
Boys'  Scouting  Movement  and  the  Friends'  First- 
day  School  Association.  The  feeling  prevalent 
amongst  so  many  Friends  that  the  Scout  movement 
is  a  good  thing  for  our  boys,  is  very  surprising,  con- 
sidering how  closely  it  is  connected  (it  could  hardly 
be  more  so)  with  the  preparation  of  the  nation  for 
complete  war  equipment.  Even  Sir  Francis  Vane's 
"Peace  Scouts,"  as  they  are  called,  are  so  obviously 
intended  to  help  the  nation  in  "self-defence  "  in  time 
of  war,  that  one  can  hardly  understand  a  true 
Friend  supporting  them.  Why  should  we,  as  R.  E. 
Reynolds  remarks,  "attach  ourselves  to  an  organi- 
zation under  the  authority  of  'Headquarters'  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  and  which  might  be  the 
occasion  at  any  moment,  of  most  undesirable  differ- 
ence and  difficulty?"    .    .  . 

Thine  very  truly, 

Martha  B.  Baker. 

Frontenac,  Willesden,  6  v.,  1911. 

The  following  recent  publications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Friends'  Tract  Association  (London) : — 

"Richard  Hulberthorne,  Soldier  and  Preacher;" 
40pp.,  with  cover;  being  No.  16  of  "Friends'  Ancient 
and  Modern"  series;  1  d.,  7  s.  per  100. 

"Baptism,"  by  the  late  Richard  H.  Thomas, 
M.  D.;  24  pp.,  cover;  1  d.,  6  s.  per  100. 

"An  Invitation  to  Meetings  for  Worship,"  8  pp.; 
2  s.  and  6  d.  per  100. 

"Silence;"  4  pp.;  1  s.  per  100. 

This  last  tract  appeared  in  our  columns  recently, 
and  it  is  expected  to  find  place  soon  to  reproduce 
the  Invitation  to  Meetings. 

The  three  smaller  tracts  are  Nos.  59,  50  and  67 
of  an  Envelope  Series. 

Headley  Brothers, 

14  Bishopsgate, 
London,  E.  C,  England. 


Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  last  week  on  Third-day,  was  to  some  who  at- 
tended it,  a  season  of  spiritual  refreshment.  Sev- 
eral who  depended  upon  the  ferry  boat  from  Bristol 
were  unavoidably  late,  so  that  the  meeting  was  slow 
in  getting  settled.  A  long  silence,  which  was  with- 
out a  doubt  a  time  of  spiritual  exercise  and  travail, 
was  broken  by  the  language,  "Go  to  now,  ye  that 
say,  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a 
city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell, 
and  get  gain :  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow.  For  that  ye  ought  to  say,  If  the  Lord 
will,  we  shall  live  and  do  this,  or  that."  The  com- 
munication thus  commenced  was  followed  by  three 
others.  The  first  was  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  to- 


ward our  meetings,  our^ fellow-members  and  all 
those  about  us.  Thenext  speaker  questioned,  "Who 
can  abide  the  day  of  His  coming?  and  who  shall 
stand  when  He  appeareth?"  Another  pointed  out 
that  those  who  felt  they  had  not  yet  attained,  could 
be  reaching  out  for,  and  pressing  after,  and  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  Divine  discipline 
depends  upon  how  the  chastening  is  received.  The 
vocal  service  of  the  first  meeting  was  concluded  by 
two  supplications,  with  a  period  of  silence  between 
them  of  sufficient  length  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  confusion  or  haste.  The  Yearly  Meeting  Extracts 
were  read  in  joint  session  of  men  and  women,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  all  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  held 
thus  far  during  the  present  quarter. 


Correction. — In  last  week's  instalment  of  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Lloyd  Balderston,  in  the 
ninth  line  from  the  last,  the  word  "evil"  should 
have  been  "toil."  The  clause  should  have  read, 
"she  was  not  one  to  be  disheartened  by  either  the 
toil  or  the  privations  that  might  await  her." 


Correspondence. 

George,  N.  C., 
Sixth  Month  2,  1911. 

Friends  in  Eastern  Carolina  have  recently  been 
gladdened  by  a  visit  from  Zebedee  Haines,  a  minister 
from  West  Grove,  Pa.,  who  arrived  here  on  the 
tenth  of  Fifth  Month  and  was  present  at  the  closing 
of  Olney  High  School  on  the  12th.  Here  he  was 
greeted  by  a  large  number  of  warm-hearted  friends; 
some  with  whom  he  had  heretofore  been  pleas- 
antly associated  at  Westtown  Boarding  School  as 
teacher  and  superintendent.  He  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  talk  at  the  Olney  High 
School,  expressing  thoughts  that  will  long  remain  in 
the  minds  of  the  teachers,  pupils  and  visitors.  A 
large  audience  was  present,  the  entire  occasion  being 
full  of  interest,  and  we  believe  all  returned  to  their 
homes  feeling  that  it  was  a  day  well  spent. 

Our  Friend,  Zebedee  Haines,  also  attended  Cedar 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  on  the  11th,  and  Rich 
Square  Monthly  Meeting  held  Fifth  Month  20th. 
Then,  in  company  with  Benjamin  P.  Brown,  he 
drove  through  the  country,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
(as  has  been  the  custom  of  Eastern  Carolina  Friends 
in  passing  back  and  forth  for  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years),  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held 
at  Snow  Hill,  in  Chowan  Co.,  Fifth  Month  27,  1911. 
He  had  very  acceptable  service  through  all  these 
different  meetings,  pointing  the  people  to  the  hu- 
mility and  long  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  who  bore 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  It  was 
interesting  to  notice  how  even  the  children  flocked 
to  the  appointed  meetings. 

He  expects  to  visit  Oak  Grove,  near  Goldsboro, 
North  Carolina,  and  other  meetings  as  way  opens. 
As  his  steps  are  directed  from  place  to  place  our 
hearts  go  with  him,  feeling  that  he  is  one  of  the 
Lord's  anointed. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Eli  Harvey  attended  the  meeting  for  worship 
on  the  28th  ult.,  and  had  vocal  service  in  it.  Joseph 
Rhoads  addressed  the  pupils  in  the  evening  on  "The 
Education  of  the  Apostle  Paul." 

Directly  after  meeting  on  First-day,  Lucy  B. 
Child  spoke  to  a  group  of  girls,  seated  on  the  grass 
in  "Maple  Grove,"  of  the  "other  girls"  in  Aimwell 
school  and  of  their  ideas  of  Friends'  views  on  worship 
and  the  ministry,  as  well  as  of  the  work  and  aims 
of  the  school  itself. 

The  Biennial  Reunion  of  the  Westtown  Old 
Scholars  occurred  at  the  school  on  Seventh-day,  the 
28th  ult.  The  weather  was  delightful  and  the  eight 
hundred  visitors  seemed  toenjoy  themselves  through- 
out the  day.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  W.  O. 
S.  A.  tent  beginning  near  eleven  o'clock  and  closins: 
a  little  before  one.  Thomas  K.  Brown  preside  1 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  chief  speakers.  The  other 
speakers  were  Anna  Rhoads  Ladd,  William  B. 
Harvey,  Samuel  L.  Smcdley,  Morris  E.  Leeds.  C. 
Reed  Cary,  Arthur  X.  Leeds  and  William  F.  Wick- 
ersham.  The  W.  O.  S.  A.  officers  for  1912-13 
are  Thomas  K.  Brown,  President :  Samuel  L.  Smed- 
ley, Vice-President ;  and  Edith  Hall,  Secretary. 

After  the  satisfactory  and  satisfying  dinner, 
served  partly  in  the  house  and  partly  in  the  tent, 
the  visitors  mingled  with  their  friends,  watched 
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or  took  part  in  games  of  base-ball,  cricket  or  tennis, 
and  a  number  of  the  elderly  Friends  were  taken  in 
stages  around  the  site  of  the  new  lake.  Altogether 
the  occasion  was  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  one  and 
the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  the  old  scholars  count 
much  for  the  future  of  the  School. 

Charles  S.  Carter  talked  to  the  boys  and  girls 
last  First-day  evening,  giving  with  comments 
various  anecdotes  of  Friends  and  others  illustrating 
Christian  duties  and  problems. 

The  Natural  History  Department  of  the  "Union" 
entertained  the  members  of  the  society  last  Fourth- 
day  evening.  Thomas  K.  Brown,  the  chairman,  re- 
ported briefly  on  the  work  the  Department  has  been 
doing  and  then  a  realistic  camp-fire  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  natural  history  subjects  were  discussed. 

On  account  of  an  epidemic  of  mumps  it  was  de- 
cided best  to  disband  the  lower  part  of  the  School 
last  Seventh-day.  Members  of  the '  Senior  Class 
remain  at  the  School  and  their  work  is  to  continue 
regularly  until  Commencement  time.  Boys  pre- 
paring to  take  College  entrance  examinations  also 
remain,  and  it  is  the  expectation  that  they  con- 
tinue their  studies  until  the  last  of  next  week. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  Old  Testament  in  Korean  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, thus  making  the  whole  Bible  available  for 
the  people  of  Korea  for  the  first  time  in  their  history. 


No  greater  error  can  be  held  than  that  puerile 
remark  that  "it  makes  no  matter  what  a  man's 
creed  is,  so  long  as  his  heart  is  right,"  which  is  no 
more  sensible  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  it  makes 
no  difference  what  kind  of  a  drug  a  man  swallows, 
so  long  as  he  feels  good-natured  and  keeps  out  of 
State's  prison!  Right  belief  is  the  precursor  of 
right  action.  It  is  true  that  we  often  blunder  in 
action,  but  that  is  primarily  because  we  do  not 
know  or  have  forgotten  what  a  right  belief,  a  true 
thought,  and  a  clear  head,  might  have  told  us  to  do 
or  to  avoid.  There  are  facts  in  the  religious  life 
and  in  Revelation,  as  there  are  in  nature,  and  to 
disregard  these,  in  the  interest  either  of  an  ethical 
antinomianism,  or  of  a  wayward  speculation  dis- 
guised as  "new  thought,"  is  to  commit  spiritual 
suicide. 

Whatever  we  believe  or  teach  will  have  to  be 
finally  reviewed  and  appraised  at  the  judgment 
seat  of  God.  In  so  far  as  we  can  get  the  truth  we 
are  responsible  to  have  and  to  use  that  truth. — The 
New  York  Observer. 


This  is  a  pleasure-seeking  age.  The  Church  is 
sensing  the  condition  as  it  sees  its  members  visiting 
theatres  and  even  taking  part  in  theatrical  produc- 
tions. In  one  case  we  know  of  a  Friend  pastor  who 
advised  his  people  to  attend  a  certain  theatre. 
Theatrical  productions  are  even  given  in  one  col- 
lege. Doctrinal  laxity  is  not  the  only  difficulty  by 
any  means;  one  failure  to  stand  for  God  leads  to 
others,  and  so  on . — Evangelical  Friend. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — By  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  an  act  defining 
the  hours  of  service  for  railroad  employees  has 
been  declared  constitutional.  This  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1907  and  made  it  unlawful 
for  any  common  carrier  in  interstate  commerce 
to  permit  any  trainman  to  remain  on  duty  for  a 
longer  period  than  16  consecutive  hours,  or  any 
telegraph  operator  more  than  9  or  13  hours.  The 
act  also  created  periods  of  rest. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  29th  saysT 
"Germany  to-day  expressed  her  willingness  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States  for 
a  general  arbitration  treaty  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Secretary  of  State  Knox  in  the  tentative  draft 
of  this  Government's  proposal,  now  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  entrance  of 
Germany  brings  four  great  Powers  into  the  nego- 
tiations for  international  peace,  and  it  is  believed 
by  officials  here  that  a  great  diplomatic  accom- 
plishment is  not  far  distant. 

A  decision  has  recently  been  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  which  it  has 
declared  to  be  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade — 
a  monopoly  in  violation  of  law,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  dissolved.    This  decision  is  said  to  affect  65 


American  corporations,  2  English  corporations 
and  29  individual  defendants. 

Recent  census  returns  show  that  the  population  of 
New  Jersey  is  2,537,067.  Compared  with  1,883,669 
in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase  of  34.7  per  cent. 
For  the  same  period  the  total  population  of  conti- 
nental United  States  increased  21  per  cent.  The 
growth  for  the  State  was  somewhat  more  rapid 
than  during  the  preceding  decade,  1890-1900,  when 
it  was  30.4  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  address  in  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  in  Washington,  President  Taft,  after 
referring  to  the  soldiers  who  are  buried  there,  said: 
"Why  will  it  not  show  more  patriotism  and  more 
love  of  country  to  refuse  to  go  to  war  for  an  insult 
and  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  peaceful 
tribunal  than  to  subject  a  whole  people  to  the  misery 
and  suffering  and  burden  of  heavy  cost  of  a  national 
war,  however  glossed  over  by  the  excitement  and 
ambitions  and  glory  of  a  successful  conquest?" 

A  despatch  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  the  31st  says: 
"Vice  Chancellor  Walker  to-day  granted  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  unloading  of  building 
materials  from  canalboats  at  Jarvis  Place.  The 
injunction  prevents  the  unloading  of  boats  unless  the 
laborers  discontinue  the  use  of  profanity,  and  unless 
all  undue  noise  and  dust  are  eliminated." 

An  act  has  been  recently  passed  in  this  State, 
and  signed  by  Governor  Tener,  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  main  highways 
to  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  State,  and  to 
be  known  as  State  roads.  The  work  of  building 
roads  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  State,  the  county 
and  the  township  is  to  be  continued,  and  these  are 
to  be  known  as  State  aid  roads.  As  the  bill  finally 
passed  the  Legislature  it  specified  296  State  road 
routes,  covering  7500  miles  of  highway.  The 
majority  of  these  are  at  present  township  roads, 
and  these  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  act.  Others  are  toll  roads 
owned  by  private  corporations,  and  they  will  be 
taken  by  condemnation  proceedings  as  needed. 
The  Highway  Department  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  establishing  a  system  of  main  highways  which 
shall  connect  every  county  seat  with  every  other. 
The  law  designates  277  such  routes,  which  are  to  be 
built  and  maintained  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  State  and 
under  its  exclusive  control  and  supervision. 

A  new  station  has  lately  been  opened  in  Chicago 
by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co., 
which  it  is  said  covers  20  acres,  and  can  accommodate 
250,000  passengers  daily. 

It  is  announced  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  has 
invented  a  new  electric  storage  battery  which  it  is 
expected  will  supercede  those  now  used  in  trolley 
cars.  It  is  stated  that  the  new  batteries  can  be 
used  to  take  a  street,  car  over  its  line  twice,  run 
through  the  recharging  station  and  be  ready  for 
service  in  three  or  four  minutes.  Cars  equipped  with 
them  weigh  13,200  pounds,  as  against  30,000  pounds 
weight  of  the  regular  type. 

Two  bills  have  recently  become  laws  in  this 
State,  which  are  intended  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  fire  crackers  and  thus  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents  occurring  on  the  fourth 
of  Seventh  Month.  The  bills,  provide  penalty  of 
fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  six  months  for  manufacturers  who  violate 
the  law,  and  for  persons  who  discharge  crackers 
larger  than  allowed  the  penalty  is  made  $25  fine 
or  ten  days  in  jail. 

Any  person  found  in  the  act  of  maltreating  an 
animal  within  a  private-owned  stable  or  enclosure 
will  be  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  by  a  law 
recently  enacted  in  Pennsylvania.  Heretofore 
only  acts  of  cruelty  committed  in  the  streets, 
country  roads  or  other  public  places  could  be 
prosecuted  by  the  cruelty  societies,  as  no  law  existed 
providing  supervision  of  stables,  building  operations 
or  other  private  properties.  The  act  authorizes 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  alderman  or  magistrate 
on  demand  to  issue  a  search  warrant  to  a  police 
officer,  constable  or  agent  of  any  incorporated  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  "to  make 
a  search  of  any  building,  barn  or  enclosure"  and 
"to  forthwith  arrest  offenders  found  committing 
acts  of  cruelty." 

Foreign. — William  Fetler  the  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Baptists  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  recently 
arrived  in  this  country,  has  stated  that  Russia  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  second  country  of  the  world 
for  the  number  of  Baptists  it  contains. 


"Thousands  of  my  countrymen  are  leaving  t 
Greek  Church  and  receiving  baptism.  Prior 
1905  we  had  no  religious  liberty  in  Russia.  Bef* 
that  year  Baptists  had  to  worship  in  secret  plac 
and  the  police  would  break  into  the  houses  or  bai 
and  arrest  and  imprison  us.  We  were  seven 
dealt  with.  Some  were  flogged  almost  to  dea; 
and  others  were  imprisoned.  Others  were  si 
to  Siberia.  One  suffered  for  his  faith  in  Rus 
in  those  days.  But  those  times  are  over.  Now 
are  allowed  to  preach  to  our  congregations  withe 
interference,  and  as  a  result  we  are  baptizing  ho 
of  Russians.  We  are  distributing  thousands 
tracts  and  Bibles  among  the  people,  and  the  Russia, 
for  the  first  time,  have  an  opportunity  to  read  t 
Scriptures." 

It  is  stated  that  a  message  by  wireless  telegrap 
has  lately  been  sent  from  Cape  Breton  in  No 
Scotia  to  the  Eiffel  tower  in  Paris,  and  thence 
Dakar  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  wh 
operation  requiring  but  sixty  minutes.  It  is  s; 
that  the  French  and  British  governments  are  alrea 
planning  between  seventy  and  eighty  new  statio: 
some  of  which  will  be  of  great  height. 

The  late  President  of  Mexico,  General  Porfi 
Diaz,  has  left  Mexico,  with  his  wife  and  other  me 
bers  of  his  family,  and  taken  passage  in  a  steamsl 
intending  to  go  to  Spain.    A  despatch  of  the  4th  fr<  | 
Mexico  City  mentions  that  numerous  riots  b  ; 
taken  place  throughout  the  republic  resulting 
greater  destruction  and  larger  lists  of  the  dead  th  , 
in  many  of  the  battles  in  that  country  which  ha 
lately  occurred. 


NOTICES. 

The  Memorial  of  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn  is  now 
sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street. 

Price  in  paper  cover,  5  cents,  by  mail  6  cents.  i 

Price  in  cloth  cover,  6  cents,  by  mail  7  cents. 


Wanted. — An  assistant  in  household  duties  a:  U 
in  care  of  an  invalid. 

C.  Allinson, 
 ■    Yardville,  N.  J.  1 

Wanted. — A  fourteen-year   old  Select  Scho  I 
boy,  a  Friend,  desires  a  place  on  a  farm  near  Phi 
delphia  during  vacation. 

Address  H.  A., 

Care  The  Friend. 

Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadi 
phia. — An  invitation  is  extended  to  those  inf- 
ested to  accompany  the  excursion  to  Chester,  P 
and  its  vicinity  arranged  by  Friends'  Histori* 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-day,  Six 
Month  10th,  1911. 

A  special  feature  of  the  occasion  will  be  a  be 
ride  on  the  Delaware.  The  boat  will  leave  Chestn 
Street  wharf,  Philadelphia,  at  1.30  o'clock,  arrivi 
at  Chester,  Market  Street  landing,  about  3  o'ekn 
and  will  return  to  Philadelphia  by  moonlight,  i 
riving  about  9  p.  m. 

Lunch  baskets  should  be  taken  and  ice  cream  w 
probably  be  served  at  Sharpless  Rock,  where  ■ 
propose  to  have  supper. 

The  charge  for  the  outing  will  be  one  dollar  i 
each  person  accepting,  payable  in  advance  to  Ma 
S.  Allen,  Secretary,  24  West  Street,  Media,  Pa.,w 
should  be  notified  of  those  accepting  this  invitatic 

It  is  planned  to  visit  the  landing  place  of  W: 
Penn  in  1682,  the  Cabel  Pusey  House  at  Uplar. 
and  Sharpless  Rock,  the  site  of  the  cave  dwelli 
of  John  Sharpless  in  1681,  etc. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Schc 
year,  1911-12,  openson  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  121 
1911.  Parents  and  others  wishing  to  have  th 
children  enter  the  school  at  that  time  should  app 
early  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  Pa. 


Died. — Suddenly  at  his  home  in  Pasadena,  Ca 
fornia,  Fourth  Month,  22,  1911,  Joseph  Patterso 
aged  seventy-three  years.  He  was  the  son 
Tilman  and  Rachel  E.  Patterson,  formerly 
Stillwater,  Ohio.  Although  the  summons  cai^ 
suddenly,  many  of  his  expressions  confirm  the  bel 
that,  to  him,  it  was  not  unexpected. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

In  California. 

IV. 

Los  Angeles,  Catalina  Island  and  Whittier 
/ere  incidents  in  our  happy  twelve  days 
ojourn  at  Pasadena.    In  the  expanding 
ririt  of  Los  Angeles  it  were  much  more 
early  correct  to  represent  Pasadena,  Whit- 
ier  and  Catalina  Island  as  adjuncts  to  its 
srritory,  but  we  did  not  have  an  itinerary 
rranged  from  the  point  of  view  of  relative 
lalifornia  values.    We  did  appreciate,  how- 
ver,  that  in  the  development  of  modern 
ity  activities  Los  Angeles  is  a  phenomenon, 
ts  streets  are  crowded  thoroughfares,  its 
tores  and  office  buildings  would  do  credit 
)  Chicago,  and  its  public  works  are  con- 
jived  in  a  spirit  of  wise  enterprise  calcu- 
ited   to  anticipate  future  requirements, 
wo  of  these  municipal  undertakings  may 
e  set  down  in  token  of  the  truth  of  these 
tatements.    The  first  is  the  project  for  a 
ater  supply.    The  Kern  River  flows  down 
le  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It 
(fered  the  city  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
lire  water.    To  secure  it,  however,  about 
50  miles  of  acqueduct  must   be  built, 
ery  happily  an  engineer  was  found  who 
as  proved  at  once  an  expert  and  a  practical 
atriot.    As  built  by  him  this  great  water- 
ay  will  not  only  supply  an  abundance  of 
'ater,  but  on  its  long  downward  journey 
'om  the  mountain  watershed  its  swift 
arrent  will  be  transformed  into  electricity 
5  run  trolley  cars  and  do  the  work  of 
os  Angeles  and  other  intervening  territory, 
s  represented  to  us  although  thirty  millions 
ave  already  been  expended  it  seems  prob- 
sle  that  the  power  to  be  generated  by  the 
:Iling  water  will  earn  an  income  on  the 
ivestment  so  that  the  city  supply  will 
)st  practically  nothing.    How  it  turned 
ar  minds  to  the  old  time  project  to  bring 
are  water  for  Philadelphia  from  the  Dela- 
are  Water  Gap  and  how  we  wished  some 
jnest  genius  had  arisen  to  serve  our  poor 
ty  so  efficiently! 


Los  Angeles  is  twenty^miles^from'the'sea. 
Instead  of  building  a  ship  canal  in  order 
to  be  a  seaport  the  city  has  simply  annexed 
the  intervening  territory  and  the  port  of 
San  Pedro!  A  belt  park  will  extend  the 
twenty  miles,  and  already  an  electric  line 
and  a  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  make  a 
constant  circulation  of  life  throughout  this 
section.  No  very  abstruse  reading  of  the 
oracles  is  needed  to  predict  that  a  few 
decades  only  will  see  the  city  expanded  into 
the  whole  of  this  space.  Fortunately  this 
twenty  miles  of  valley  is  narrow  and  flanked 
with  high  rolling  hills,  not  a  few  of  which 
are  crowned  with  attractive  real  estate 
propositions.  San  Pedro  is  the  port  for 
Catalina  Island,  and  as  we  rode  toward  it 
in  the  early  morning  we  had  opportunity 
to  muse  upon  the  growing  city  as  well  as 
to  observe  the  finely  powdered  fields,  some 
of  them  surely  one  hundred  acres  in  extent, 
and  only  recently  planted  with  lima  beans. 
At  San  Pedro,  Catalina  was  a  dim  blue  line 
against  the  horizon  across  the  sea.  We 
looked  with  some  apprehension  upon  the 
intervening  white  caps,  and  the  narrow 
beam  of  the  three-decked  steamer.  Exercis- 
ing prudence,  however,  we  sought  the  centre 
of  the  middle  deck,  and  after  the  two  hours 
and  a  half  had  brought  us  to  the  Island  we 
found  we  had  been  in  the  small  minority 
of  a  passenger  list  of  over  three  hundred 
to  escape  sea  sickness!  The  Pacific  Ocean 
in  this  portion  of  it  belies  its  name! 

Any  visitors  to  Catalina  who  have  seen 
Capri  must  have  been  impressed  with  a 
resemblance.  From  the  first  moment  that 
we  saw  the  "sculptured"  line  against  the 
horizon,  until  we  entered  the  curve  of  the 
landing  bay  the  points  of  resemblance  grew. 
There  were  even  Fraglioni  as  at  Capri! 
Catalina  is  a  "  Fisherman's  Paradise"  on  the 
excursion  folder.  The  boatmen  frankly 
confessed  to  us  that  the  fish  were  not  biting 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  fine  specimens 
of  yellow  tail  and  black  bass  were  hanging 
on  the  dock.  In  addition,  Barracuda  and 
Tuna  abound.  A  few  years  ago  the  fishing 
was  all  done  in  the  old  style  with  heavy 
line  and  without  rod.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Charles  Holder,  whose  attractive  book 
on  the  Channel  Islands  was  noted  in  a 
previous  article,  the  practice  has  been  en- 
tirely changed.  Long  poles  and  small  lines 
are  now  universal.  Under  this  system 
fewer  fish  are  taken  with  a  very  great  in- 
crease of  sport,  and  the  waste  incident  to 
the  old  time  heavy  catches  is  avoided.  Tons 
of  fish,  we  were  told,  under  the  old  method 
of  fishing  were  thrown  away. 

The  general  tourist  interest  in  Catalina 
is  of  course  the  glass  bottom  boats.  A  centre 
board  opening,  about  fifteen  inches  wide  and 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  boat,  has  a 
glass  bottom  so  as  to  give  a  perfectly  smooth 


surface  to  the  water.  Passengers  are  able 
to  study  the  marine  life  as  these  boats  move 
slowly  about.  Varieties  of  kelp,  sea  violets, 
shades  of  yellow  and  red  in  plants  make 
some  water-fairy  dream  a  reality,  only 
intensified  by  the  swiftly  moving  fish,  also 
of  bright  colors,  swimming  amongst  them. 
After  the  great  aquarium  at  Naples  one 
feels  a  shade  of  disappointment  that  the 
marine  life  is  not  in  greater  variety  of  color, 
but  the  study  of  these  sea  gardens  presents  a 
unique  experience.  We  felt  in  sympathy 
with  one  of  our  fellow  passengers  who  had 
paid  dearly  for  her  trip  to  the  Island. 
She  said  the  glass  bottom  boats  would 
requite  her  even  though  she  must  be  sick 
every  inch  of  the  return  voyage!  The 
little  village  on  the  Island  has  with  much 
difficulty  found  room  for  its  foundations 
at  the  water's  edge,  so  precipitous  are  the 
hills  behind  it.  A  winding  road  carries 
one  to  the  top  of  these  hills.  The  street 
leading  to  this  road  is  bordered  with  noble 
eucalyptus  trees,  and  their  feathery  leaves 
wave  over  palms  beneath.  The  illusion  of 
some  tropical  island  in  far  away  southern 
seas  is  quite  irresistible! 

Los  Angeles  is  hardly  a  great  tourist 
centre,  although  attractive  hotels  about 
parks  justly  famed  for  beauty,  seem  inviting 
to  the  passer-by.  The  city  certainly  is  a 
great  clearing-house  for  tourists  through 
which  they  are  distributed  to  the  widely 
known  resorts.  This  usually  means  a  brief 
sojourn  in  the  city  itself,  and  to  accommodate 
such  a  plan  of  travelers,  numerous  day-, 
excursions  are  arranged.  Nowhere  had  we 
ever  observed  greater  enterprise  in  this 
excursion  line.  One  such  outing  is  called 
the  "  Kite  trip."  This  is  a  circuit  of  the 
valley  on  a  finely  equipped  steam  railway 
train,  including  stops  at  Redlands  and  River- 
side. Three  distinct  all-day  trolley  trips 
give  access  to  Mt.  Low,  to  the  Orange  Groves 
and  San  Gabriel  Mission,  and  to  the  seaside 
resorts.  Six  of  our  party  joined  in  the  so- 
called  Balloon  trolley  ride.  It  carried  us 
by  something  like  one  hundred  active  oil 
wells  into  beautiful  Hollywood,  situated 
amongst  the  foothills.  Here  we  were  given 
half  an  hour  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  well- 
kept  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  home.  These 
grounds  contain  seven  hundred  acres  and 
forty-five  buildings  and  furnish  all  needed 
and  some  unnecessary  creaturely  comforts 
to  retired  soldiers.  As  we  observed  the 
veterans  in  considerable  numbers  loitering 
about  the  grounds,  and  were  told  that  the 
only  serious  business  they  had  was  that 
of  waiting  for  meal  bells  to  sound,  we  felt 
that  they  were  in  unenviable  imprisonment! 
From  Hollywood  the  electric  car  sped  down 
to  the  sea.  As  we  approached  the  abrupt, 
somewhat  soft,  sandstone  cliffs  we  were 
delighted  to  see  that  in  places  they  were  a 
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mass  of  heliotrope  color  from  the  matted 
growth  of  the  ice  plant,  the  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  of  the  botanists.  This  plant  in  some 
variety  of  color  is  used  with  marked  effect 
in  California.  Our  first  seaside  stop  was 
at  Santa  Monica  where  we  enjoyed  a  Camera 
Obscura.  This  displayed  some  twenty  miles 
of  the  coast  as  a  moving  panorama  on  a 
table  before  us.  Seven  other  distinct  water- 
ing places,  some  like  Santa  Monica  on  an 
elevated  sandstone  ridge,  others  like  Ocean 
Park  on  a  more  level  sandy  beach,  filled 
the  day's  programme.  We  had  dinner  at 
Play  a  del  Rey,  an  opportunity  to  look  for 
moon-stones  on  a  pebbly  shore,  and  an  hour 
at  Redondo  Beach.  On  the  return  in  the 
afternoon  nearly  two  hours  were  allowed 
at  Venice,  where  canals  and  lagoons  have 
been  constructed  after  the  styleof  the  "Queen 
of  the  Adriatic."  In  our  comfortable  rose- 
embowered  retreat  at  Pasadena  that  evening 
we  felt  that  "one  hundred  miles  for  one 
hundred  cents,"  the  advertisers'  phrase  for 
the  trolley  trip,  has  given  us  a  pleasant 
experience  of  the  "full  measure"  of  western 
life! 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  centres  in 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  an  interurban  line, 
in  places  four  tracked,  built  by  the  Hunt- 
ington interest.  The  Oak  Knoll  route  to 
Pasadena  passes  the  Huntington  palace. 
There  may  be  better  equipped  and  better 
managed  electric  roads  in  the  country. 
Our  experience  with  it  inclined  us  to  believe 
that  it  merited  the  usual  California  superla- 
tive. An  8.15  train  from  Los  Angeles  on 
this  line  made  it  easy  to  be  at  the  assembly 
exercise  of  Whittier  College.  President 
Newlin  is  a  Haverfordian.  He  gratefully 
attributes  his  preparation  for  educational 
work  there  to  an  impulse  given  to  his  early 
school  life  by  some  wise  words  of  discern- 
ment expressed  privately  to  him  by  Edward 
L.  Scull.  The  college  has  a  fine  location 
upon  an  elevation  against  the  hills.  The 
main  building  is  substantial  and  the  schol- 
astic quality  of  the  work  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  accredited  by  Stan- 
ford and  the  University  of  California. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  students 
assembled  in  the  fine  audience  room.  Their 
faces  had  the  mark  of  western  seriousness, 
lightened  up  with  a  quickened  and  sym- 
pathetic intelligence.  No  limits  as  to  time 
or  subject  were  expressed  in  introducing 
a  visitor  from  Philadelphia,  and  it  seemed  a 
real  pleasure  to  speak  in  such  a  responsive 
presence.  A  casual  remark  of  a  Whittier 
woman  to  a  huckster  at  her  door,  overheard 
upon  the  approach  to  the  college,  seemed  a 
fitting  text  for  an  eastern  point  of  view  of 
western  affairs.  "  Do  you  think,"  she  had 
said,  "  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  a  crop 
of  corn?"  Making  a  crop  of  corn  as  against 
getting  one  presents  a  world  wide  difference 
of  point  of  view.  As  productive  as  Cali- 
fornia is,  as  marvelous  as  seem  its  resources 
in  variety  and  value,  intelligent  toil  at  the 
right  moment  and  in  the  right  way  is  the 
price  of  success.  With  this  written  in 
every  tree  and  flower,  in  every  orange  grove 
or  field  of  grain,  one  might  easily  believe 
that  the  hard  lesson  that  painful  toil  is  also 
the  price  of  progress  in  education  is  a  nat- 
ural inheritance  of  the  California  child. 


In  any  event  the  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late them  upon  the  favor  of  such  an  en- 
vironment was  too  good  to  lose.  A  period 
with  one  of  the  advanced  classes  and  lunch 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  girls'  cottage 
strengthened  the  good  impression  of  the 
promise  gathered  together  in  this  western 
college. 

The  hospitality  of  Whittier  College  was 
augmented  from  outside.  Howard  Johnson 
came  with  his  automobile  and  devoted  two 
hours  or  more  of  the  afternoon  to  showing 
us  the  orange  groves  that  surround  the 
town.  Edwin  McGrew  was  of  the  automo- 
bile party,  and  upon  a  little  detention  at 
the  grove  of  a  Friend  he  displayed  good 
ability  in  pickingf  ruit  from  the  high  branches. 
One  stem  of  tangerines  that  he  broke  off 
had  seven  well-developed  oranges  on  it 
The  number  made  it  a  suitable  trophy  to 
carry  back  to  the  party  of  seven  at  Pasadena. 
Orange  culture  at  Whittier  has  attained 
a  degree  of  excellence  that  we  had  not 
observed  elsewhere.  Our  genial  host  was 
exhaustless  in  stories  of  productivity  and 
values,  after  laughingly  reminding  us  that 
to  grow  oranges  in  California  it  is  necessary 
"to  irrigate,  to  cultivate,  to  fumigate 
and  to  prevaricate!"  We  saw  groves  of 
both  oranges  and  lemons  that  had  brought 
$4000  an  acre,  and  we  were  assured  that 
at  this  price  a  good  average  crop  would 
makeabout  eight  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
Undoubtedly  of  late  in  California  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  adapt  the  soil  to  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  best  fitted.  For  the  lack 
of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  this  discrim- 
ination much  money  has  been  lost  in  some 
places.  Warm  belts  are  sought  out  and 
put  into  fruit  that  cannot  stand  frost  at  all. 
Frost  belts  are  found  exactly  the  thing  for 
some  cereal  and  hay  crops,  and  so  the  pro 
duction  of  nearly  every  valley  is  becoming 
increasingly  varied. 

Whittier,  in  common  with  a  number  of 
the  most  thriving  California  towns,  has  no 
saloons.  It  was  a  common  testimony  in 
such  places  that  these  presented  exceptional 
opportunities  for  "bringing  up  boys." 
Apparently  the  emphasis  of  opportunity 
in  California  life  is  thus  very  distinctly 
placed  upon  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation.  There  is  much  stir  to  have  the 
best  possible  grades  of  fruit  and  agricultural 
products,  but  happily  it  is  not  outdone  by 
the  ambition  to  raise  a  constantly  improving 
type  of  boy  and  girl.  The  school  and  home 
atmosphere  from  kindergarten  to  college 
has  a  wholesomeness  about  it  that  is 
manifest  even  to  the  hurried  traveler. 
What  better  promise  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  State  and  of  the  union  could  one 
desire?  J.  H.  B. 

The  antidote  for  religious  indifference 
in  the  twentieth  century  is  that  which  was 
prescribed  for  the  church  of  Laodicea.  A 
repentance  that  needs  not  to  be  repented 
of;  an  increasing  and  convicting  under- 
standing of  the  truth  that  God  makes  plain; 
a  positive,  definite  expression  of  belief  in 
life  and  its  activity,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
consecration  that  rejoices  that  "we  are 
laborers  together  with  God,"  and  "joint 
heirs  with  Christ." — The  Presbyterian. 


Old  Age. 

I  came  across  the  following  quotai 
the  other  day  from  Everywhere: 

At  evening  there  shall  be  light. — (Zachariah  14 

When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  eig 
years  of  age,  he  met  in  the  streets  of  Bosln 
an  old  friend,  who  shook  his  trembling  h; 
and  said:  "Good  morning,  and  howjs 
John  Quincy  Adams  to-day?" 

"Thank  you,"  was  the  ex-Preside 
answer,  "John  Quincy  Adams  himsell 
well,  quite  well,  I  thank  you.  But 
house  in  which  he  lives  at  present  is  becom 
dilapidated.    It  is  tottering  upon  its  foun 
tion.    Time  and  the  seasons  have  ne 
destroyed  it.    Its  roof  is  pretty  well  w|i 
out.    Its  walls  are  much  shattered,  anc 
trembles  with  every  wind.    The  old  t 
ement  is  becoming  almost  uninhabita 
and  I  think  John  Quincy  Adams  will  h; 
to  move  out  of  it  soon.    But  he  him 
is  quite  well,  quite  well." 

With  that  the  venerable  sixth  Presid 
of  the  United  States  moved  on  with 
aid  of  his  staff. 

We  all  like  to  see  an  old  man  with 
unconquerable  spirit.   And  when  his  eart 
course  is  almost  run  and  he  looks  fearles 
at  the  inevitable  change  we  addition; 
admire  the  courage  that  he  exhibits, 
is  a  happy  thing  when  old  people  have  si 
faith  in  God  and  heaven  that  they  sim 
think  of  the  wasting  body  as  becom 
"uninhabitable,"  and  that  they  will  "mc 
out  of  it  soon,"  as  did  the  venerable 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  old  age.  C 
reviews  the  past  as  a  grand  school  in  wh 
hard  lessons  have  been  learned,  and 
which  a  delightful  preparation  has  bt 
made  for  the  mellow  years  and  eterni 
The  discipline  of  life  has  sweetened  ; 
character  and  developed  a  firm  reliai 
on  the  goodness  of  God.  The  other  sj 
has  grown  mistrustful  or  sarcastic  from 
disappointments  and  pleasures  of  life, 
has  not  had  a  firm  faith  in  the  "eten 
goodness"  that  Whittier  sang  about,  a 
looks  forward  to  the  close  of  life  with  cy 
cism  or  dismay.  It  does  not  regard  1 
"shattered  tabernacle"  and  the  prosp< 
of  soon  moving  out  of  it  with  the  seren 
and  courage  that  John  Quincy  Adams  d 
It  distresses  others  and  itself  with  dou 
and  goes  with  fear  into  the  presence  of  G< 

Are  we  so  regulating  our  lives  and  seeki 
to  co-operate  with  God's  unmeasui 
grace  that  our  hearts  will  be  fragrant  a 
fresh  with  trust,  and  praise,  if  old  age  cree 
on?  Is  youth  or  middle  age  not  the  tii 
to  form  the  habit  of  placing  our  thougl 
and  activities  under  the  dominion  of  Je< 
Christ?  Will  not  his  fortitude  and  gn 
rest  upon  us  when  our  sweet  earthly  t 
are  about  to  be  sundered?  Having  lov 
Him  for  long  years  will  it  be  possible  1 
Him  to  forget  us  even  under  the  stn 
of  weakness  and  pain?  Will  we  not  wi 
courage  be  prepared  to  enter  the  vail 
of  death?  At  evening  time  shall  the 
not  be  light?  Wm.  C.  Allen 


"'Tis  a  mercy  to  have  that  taken  f 
us  which  keeps  us  from  God." 
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HOW  EASY  IT  IS! 

How  easy  it  is  to  spoil  a  day! 

The  thoughtless  word  of  a  cherished  friend, 
The  selfish  act  of  a  child  at  play. 

The  strength  of  a  will  that  will  not  bend, 
The  slight  of  a  comrade,  the  scorn  of  a  foe, 

The  smile  that  is  full  of  bitter  things. 
They  all  can  tarnish  its  golden  glow, 

And  take  that  grace  from  its  airy  wings. 

How  easy  it  is  to  spoil  a  day! 

By  the  force  of  a  thought  we  did  not  check; 
Little  by  little  we  mould  the  clay, 

And  little  flaws  may  the  vessels  wreck; 
The  careless  waste  of  a  white- winged  hour, 

That  held  the  blessings  we  long  had  sought. 
The  sudden  failure  of  wealth  or  power, 
I  And,  lo!  the  day  is  with  ill  inwrought. 

How  easy  it  is  to  spoil  a  life — 

And  many  are  spoiled  ere  well  begun — 
In  home-light  darkened  by  sin  and  strife, 

Or  downward  course  of  a  cherished  one; 
By  toil  that  robs  the  form  of  its  grace, 

And  undermines  till  health  gives  way; 
.By  the  peevish  temper,  the  frowning  face, 

The  hopes  that  go,  and  the  cares  that  stay. 

A  day  is  too  long  to  be  spent  in  vain; 

Some  good  should  come  as  the  hours  go  by, 
Some  tangled  maze  may  be  made  more  plain, 

Some  lowered  glance  may  be  raised  on  high. 
And  life  is  too  short  to  spoil  like  this, 

If  only  a  prelude  it  may  be  sweet, 
Let  us  bind  together  its  thread  of  bliss 

And  nourish  the  flowers  around  our  feet. 

■ — Watchman. 


Good  News  Again  For  China. 

A  personal  letter  from  Dr.  William  Cad- 
tary  encloses  the  following  account  of  a 
jreat  step  forward  in  moral  reform  affect- 
fog  a  large  population  in  China.  This 
novement  as  well  as  the  Chinese  move- 
ment against  opium,  might  well  shame  some 
o-called  Christian  civilization. 

J.  H.  B. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  Third  Month, 
911,  a  great  epoch  was  marked  in  the  his- 
ory  of  China.  The  Viceroy  of  the  prov- 
ides of  Kwongtung  and  Kwongsai,  in- 
luding  a  population  of  some  forty  million 
ouls,  issued  an  edict  proclaiming  that  from 
hat  date,  henceforth  and  forever,  gam- 
iling  should  be  suppressed. 
When  Cheung  Meng  Kei  assumed  the 
losition  of  viceroy  of  these  two  Southern 
•rovinces  of  China,  a  few  months  ago,  he 
tated  that  he  intended  to  abolish  all  gam- 
•ling.  Everyone  knew  that  the  city  of 
Canton  was  a  hotbed  for  this  vice  and  many 
;rave  doubts  were  expressed  by  wiseacres 
/ho  believe  that  all  reforms  are  impossible. 
To-day  as  one  walks  the  streets  of  the 
ity  and  of  the  towns  scattered  throughout 
his  extensive  region,  the  mute  testimony  of 
he  closed  fantan  shops  is  all  that  is  neces- 
ary  to  prove  that  China  is  awakening  to  her 
leeds  of  a  better  and  purer  life.  Since  these 
•rovinces  are  the  first  ones  in  which  gam- 
>ling  has  been  rendered  illegal,  it  is  inter- 
sting  to  recall  that  it  was  in  Canton  that 
he  first  missionary  efforts  were  started  by 
Robert  Morrison  more  than  one  hundred 
ears  ago. 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  the  missionaries 
f  Canton,  held  at  the  Canton  Christian 
College,  several  members  spoke,  with  great 
atisfaction,  of  this  reform  inaugurated  by 
he  viceroy  and  it  was  decided  to  send  him 

memorial  expressing  sympathy  with  his 


action.  Such  an  essay  was  prepared  and 
sent  to  him  through  the  Consular  Body  in 
Canton. 

From  many  sources  one  hears  only  too 
frequently  the  comment  that  it  is  a  mistake 
for  the  Caucasian  race  to  interfere  with  the 
traditions  and  religion  of  the  Chinese.  Those 
who  express  these  views  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  sin  and  misery  that  prevail  in 
this  land  whose  religion  is  based  on  an  ethi- 
cal code. 

China  is  developing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
commercially  and  economically.  It  is  from 
America  and  Great  Britain,  chiefly,  that 
she  is  learning  these  lessons.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  the  development  of  Christian  charac- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  are  not 
omitted  from  the  curriculum.  In  no  way 
can  these  lessons  be  so  well  taught  as  by 
the  lives  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
working  in  their  midst. 

The  most  eminent  students  of  China, 
both  native  and  foreign,  have  declared  that 
her  greatest  need  is  a  strong  faith  in  God. 
These  stirring  words  of  John  Bright  have 
come  home  to  me  with  unusual  force  in  the 
last  few  days:  "Link  yourselves  as  early 
as  possible  with  some  great  cause  that  has 
its  fight  before  it.  If  you  do  not  help  that 
cause  to  victory,  that  cause  will  help  you 
to  your  manhood;  in  helping  that  cause 
you  will  help  yourself  still  more." 

Yes,  we  have,  indeed,  here  a  cause  which 
is  a  stupendous  one.  The  obstacles  appear 
insurmountable;  but  how  can  they  count 
when,  daily,  strong  young  men  are  learning 
of  a  newer  and  better  life.  When,  day  by 
day,  one  sees  men  who  have  had  no  ambi- 
tion save  the  acquiring  of  wealth  and  politi- 
cal position,  changed  to  men  with  a  faith 
in  God,  the  Father  of  all,  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  fallen  Wm.  W.  Cadbury. 


Lose  Love,  Lose  All. — The  Church 
is  the  Bride  of  Christ,  and  for  a  Bride  to 
fail  in  love  is  to  fail  in  all  things.  It  is  idle 
for  the  wife  to  say  that  she  is  obedient,  and 
so  forth;  if  love  to  her  husband  has  evapo- 
rated, her  wifely  duty  cannot  be  fulfilled; 
she  has  lost  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
marriage  state.  So,  my  brethren,  this  is 
a  most  important  matter,  our  love  to  Christ, 
because  it  touches  the  very  heart  of  that 
communion  with  Him  which  is  the  crown 
and  essence  of  our  spiritual  life.  As  a 
Church,  we  must  love  Jesus  or  else  we  have 
lost  our  reason  for  existence.  Lose  love, 
lose  all.  Leave  our  first  love,  we  have  left 
strength  and  peace  and  joy  and  holiness. — 
Selected. 

To-day  is  your  day  and  mine,  the  only 
day  we  have,  the  day  in  which  we  play  our 
part.  What  your  part  may  signify  in  the 
great  whole  we  may  not  understand;  but 
we  are  here  to  play  it,  and  now  is  our  time. 
This  we  know;  it  is  a  part  of  love,  not 
cynicism.  It  is  for  us  to  express  love  in 
terms  of  human  helpfulness.  This  we  know, 
for  we  have  learned  from  sad  experience 
that  any  other  course  of  life  leads  toward 
weakness  and  misery. — David  Starr  Jor- 

|  DAN. 


For  "Thb  Fbiend." 

Old  Home  Day  at  Springfield. 

STANLEY  R.  YARNALL. 

There  has  been  growing  up  among  some 
Friends  during  the  last  few  years  a  habit  of 
holding  annual  "old  home"  gatherings  or 
meetings  at  a  few  of  our  smaller  country  meet- 
ing-houses. Such  occasions  are  now  regularly 
dated  in  the  case  of  Springfield  and  Middle- 
town  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

The  scattered  groups  of  the  families 
that  used  to  worship  in  these  beautiful  old 
houses  look  forward  to  the  First-day  in 
Fifth  or  Sixth  Month  when  they  may  once 
more  make  pilgrimage  to  the  old  home  meet- 
ing to  refresh  the  memories  of  past  days,  to 
meet  friends  and  relatives  who  return  with 
the  same  affection  to  the  place,  and,  it  may 
be,  in  quiet  worship  in  the  familiar  room  to  be 
strengthened  and  comforted,  as  the  goodness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  past  promises 
help  for  the  busy  present  and  confidence 
for  the  future. 

Fifth  Month  28th  was  the  old  Springfield 
day.  In  spite  of  the  prolonged  drought,  the 
rolling  Delaware  County  country  never 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  on  that  First- 
day  morning  it  appeared  to  those  who 
walked  or  drove  or  motored  to  the  old 
meeting-house. 

Springfield  has  for  many  years  been  one 
of  our  most  attractive  properties  with  its 
ample  grounds,  its  noble  old  trees  and  dig- 
nified stone  house  of  refined  and  simple 
lines.  Of  late  years  the  large  gifts  and  good 
taste  of  an  interested  Friend  have  made  it 
possible  greatly  to  improve  the  property. 
A  cut  stone  wall  surrounds  the  grounds,  the 
sheds  have  been  moved  to  a  more  appro- 
priate position,  the  meeting-house  has  been 
placed  in  excellent  repair,  the  trees  have  re- 
ceived the  care  of  the  expert,  shrubbery  has 
been  set  out  in  attractive  grouping,  the 
lawns  have  been  graded  and  seeded,  and 
are  now  kept  mown  and  raked  with  great 
care.  It  is  rare  to  find  out  of  England  a 
place  of  worship  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
so  beautiful  and  so  dignified  and  so  care- 
fully tended. 

As  we  drove  up  the  road  leading  to  it  the 
whole  scene  was  one  of  rare  interest  and 
attractiveness.  Automobiles  were  at  rest 
under  the  trees,  the  sheds  were  filled  with 
carriages,  the  long  hitching  bars  along  the 
graveyard  were  lined  with  horses  enjoying 
the  shade  of  the  great  oak  trees  that  Jona- 
than E.  Rhoads'  grandfather  had  dug  from 
the  woods  and  planted  with  his  own  hand  a 
hundred  years  or  more  ago,  the  four-horse 
coach  from  Media  had  just  unloaded  its 
passengers  gathered  from  many  counties 
and  from  three  States,  and  here  and  there 
were  groups  of  men  and  women  stopping 
for  a  few  low  words  of  conversation  before 
the  time  actually  came  for  meeting  to  gather. 

In  the  old  days  this  pleasant  and  cheerful 
activity  was  characteristic  of  the  First-day 
gatherings.  Then  families  were  larger  and 
the  farms  were  in  the  hands  of  Friends;  the 
lure  of  the  city  had  not  yet  overcome  the 
young  men,  nor  had  the  quiet  comfort  of 
the  small  towns  called  the  older  Friends  for 
a  period  of  rest  after  their  lives  of  work  in 
the  paternal  fields. 
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Two  hundred  or  more  persons  filled  the 
house.  There  were  many  representatives 
of  the  families  whose  ancestors  for  genera- 
tions bore  the  responsibilities  of  the  meeting 
and  made  the  influence  and  memory  of 
Springfield  precious  by  their  reverence  for 
truth,  their  tender  and  enlightened  con- 
science, and  their  unflinching  and  uncom- 
promising faithfulness  to  duty.  There 
were  present  the  small  and  honorable  band  of 
faithful  Friends  who  keep  up  the  meeting 
from  week  to  week,  the  interested  neighbors 
who  sometimes  come  to  worship  quietly 
with  Friends,  and  a  large  number  of  farmers 
with  their  families,  who  live  in  the  general 
neighborhood,  and  who,  through  distant  fam- 
ily ties  or  kindly  human  interest,  feel  that 
affection  for  and  sympathy  with  Friends 
that  account  for  the  widespread  and  per- 
vasive influence  of  even  small  Friends' 
meetings  in  country  neighborhoods.  Other 
sheep  there  were  that  were  not  of  our  fold, 
for  a  number  of  interested  members  of 
other  denominations  showed  their  Chris- 
tian spirit  by  worshipping  that  morning  in 
the  quiet  way  of  Friends. 

The  meeting  itself  was  in  keeping  with 
the  place  and  day.  We  were  stilled  and 
edified  together  by  a  living  silence,  which 
was  broken  by  a  valued  minister  who 
seemed  to  many  to  be  greatly  favored.  He 
linked  the  past  and  present  together  by 
explaining  what  had  been  the  fundamental 
ideas,  service  and  fruits  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  understood  and  practiced  by 
Friends  in  that  place,  and  pointed  out  the 
continued  need  for  individuals  to  embody 
the  same  teaching  in  their  lives.  Whenever 
souls  sympathize  with  these  views  of  life 
and  practice  they  may  become  welcome  and 
useful  members  with  Friends.  There  is  need 
still  of  the  same  qualities  in  our  time,  and 
those  not  Friends  were  urged  to  consider  their 
duty  as  they  are  directed  by  the  inner  light. 

Other  communications  followed,  one  com- 
paring our  spiritual  life  and  that  of  our 
fathers  to  the  old  Springfield  oaks,  and 
drawing  the  lessons  of  growth  and  endurance 
and  quality  in  the  life  of  the  Christian. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  was 
a  second  invitation  to  any  neighbors  who 
had  no  church  connections  and  who  felt 
that  they  would  be  helped  and  strength- 
ened by  our  meetings,  to  attend  regularly 
on  First-days.  The  meeting  closed  with 
thanksgiving  for  the  goodness  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  to  our  ancestors  in  that  place 
and  the  prayer  that  we,  of  to-day,  may  in 
our  service  be  worthy  of  his  continued  love 
and  care. 

It  was  good  to  be  there.  The  Friends  who 
maintain  the  meeting  were  cheered  and  en- 
couraged; the  scattered  Springfield  family 
was  again  reunited,  and  in  renewing  the 
precious  associations  of  early  days,  the 
bonds  of  Christian  love  and  sympathy 
between  its  members  were  strengthened; 
a  number  who  have  passed  from  close  asso- 
ciation with  Friends  into  fellowship  with 
other  Christians  doubtless  were  tendered 
and  comforted  as  they  sat  again  in  the 
familiar  places  and  felt,  in  the  silent  and 
vocal  ministry,  the  power  and  beauty  of  the 
worship  whose  influences  had  moulded 
their  youth. 


The  people  of  the  neighborhood  were 
again  given  the  opportunity  of  mingling 
with  Friends,  of  hearing  the  Gospel  message 
in  its  simplicity,  and  of  receiving  the  invi- 
tation to  share  in  the  life  and  activity  of  the 
meeting. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  Springfield 
property,  it  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  coun- 
tryside, of  the  affection  of  Friends  for  the 
old  place  of  worship,  of  their  feeling  of  its 
intrinsic  value  and  importance.  May  not 
this  very  care  in  a  material  way  have  its 
spiritual  value,  and  may  it  not  be  helpful 
for  other  country  meetings,  through  the 
interest  of  sons  and  daughters  who  have  been 
blessed  in  basket  and  in  store,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Springfield  and  Middletown, 
both  in  the  care  of  the  properties  and  in  the 
institution  of  an  Old  Home  Meeting  Day. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Not  New  Yet  by  Way  of  Remembrance. 

We  believe  that  "God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time 
past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 
"For  there  is  none  other  name  under 
Heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved"  but  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth. 

He  Himself  hath  said,  "If  any  man  will 
be  my  disciple  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up 
his  daily  cross  and  follow  Me."  "The  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  world."  But  there  are  some  who 
have  done  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace  in 
their  hearts,  having  crucified  afresh  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory,  and  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his."  "For  thus 
saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy — I  dwell  in 
the  high  and  holy  place,  and  with  him  also 
who  is  of  an  humble  and  contrite  spirit,  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble  and  the  heart 
of  the  contrite  ones." 

"  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be 
thy  strength."  "They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and 
not  faint."  Though  He  tarry,  wait  thou 
for  Him — -"Wait  I  say  on  the  Lord." 

"To  them  that  look  for  Him  shall  He 
appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation."  Christ  within  is  the  hope  of 
glory — Christ  made  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
for  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  This 
we  believe  to  be  his  second  appearing  to 
those  that  look  for  Him  and  are  willing  to 
receive  Him  in  the  way  of  his  coming. 

God  was  not  in  the  whirlwind,  and  not  in 
the  fire,  but  after  them  the  still  small  voice, 
comparable  to  a  voice  behind  thee  saying, 
"This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it",  even 
coming  as  in  the  cool  of  the  day  and  the 
quiet  of  the  night,  when  all  earthly  ambi- 
tions are  stilled. 

May  we  be  crucified  unto  the  world  and 
the  world  unto  us,  willing  to  be  anything 
or  nothing,  if  only  acceptable  in  his  sight. 
And  his  promises  are  that  we  shall  receive 
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an  hundred  fold  more  in  this  life,  and  infie 
world  to  come  eternal  life. 

God  is  a  spirit  and  they  that  wor 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  ancjin 
truth,  for  such  the  Lord  doth  seek  to  \ 
ship  Him.    And  what  is  worship,  bi: 
sincere,  humble  attitude  of  the  soul  be 
its  Maker,  whether  simply  in  humble,  si 
waiting  and  looking  unto  Him  only — fee 
our  own  emptiness  and  helplessness- 
filled  with  feelings  of  praise  and  thanks^ 
ing  for  his  many  mercies — or  bowed  i 
spirit  of  supplication  for  that  which  He  ( 
can  bestow?  Yet  whatever  the  state  of  | 
ceptable  worship,  we  believe  it  to  be  ca 
for  by  Him  from  a  willing  heart,  and  no 
our  own  choosing  for  time  or  place. 

"Without  controversy  great  is  the  n  5 
tery  of  Godliness"  and  yet  the  wa> 
so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man  thoug 
fool  shall  not  err  therein. 

Not  many  great,  not  many  noble, 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh  are  cal 
But  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  thing: 
earth  to  confound  the  wise.  Yea 
things  that  not,  to  bring  to  naught  thi 
that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
presence. 

"Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
thirst  after  righteousness  for  they  shall 
filled." 

By  this  may  ye  know  that  ye  have  pas 
from  death  to  life  if  ye  love  the  brethrei 
God  is  love  and  they  that  dwell  in  ( 
dwell  in  love,  for  He  is  good  even  to 
unthankful  and  the  evil,  and  willeth  not 
death  of  any  but  that  all  might  reti 
repent  and  live.  For  of  every  nation,  1 
dred,  tongue  and  people  they  who  fear  ( 
and  work  righteousness  are  accepted 
Him. 

"  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of  fa1 
speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in  tr 
heart,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?  (t? 
is,  bring  Christ  down  from  above),  or  I 
shall  descend  into  the  deep?  (that  is,; 
bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.) 
what  saith  it?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  e* 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart:  that  is 
word  of  faith  which  we  preach." 

E.  I.  S 

Colorado. 

"And  now  friends,  you  that  profess  1 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  before  God 
Father,  take  heed  of  greediness  and  earth 
mindedness  and  covetousness  and  take  hi 
of  over-reaching  or  using  any  deceitfuln 
or  fraud  in  your  trade  or  commerce. 

"And  take  heed  of  unholiness,  profanent 
looseness,  filthiness,  naughtiness,  and  e 
words  which  corrupt  good  manners.  Th 
things  will  blot  you  and  spot  you  and  , 
contrary  to  the  pure  undefiled  religion  bef 
God  the  Father." — George  Fox. 


He  who  can  touch  the  secret  springs 
the  heart,  apart  from  circumstances  a 
conditions,  has  often  made  a  man  glad  wh 
he  has  been  racked  with  pain,  or  when 
has  been  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  or  whli 
he  has  been  suffering  at  the  demonia  I 
hands  of  inquisitors.  And  no  matter  wr jsj 
your  condition,  He  will  give  gladness 
spite  of  it. — Selected. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

THAT  LITTLE  HAPPY  THOUGHT. 

A  helpful  little  Happy  Thought  went  hastening  on 
its  way, 

All  in  the  early  morning  of  a  long  and  busy  day. 
"I've  neither  hands  nor  feet  nor  tongue,"  it  mused, 

"but  I'll  not  sorrow, 
For  boys  and  girls  are  plentiful,  and  so  I'll  merely 

borrow." 

Now  little  Nell  was  skipping  by,  to  visit  little  Jane. 
Presto;  the  little  Happy  Thought  was  beaming  in 
her  brain. 

And  so  she  turned  and  hurried  back  and  stayed  at 

home  instead, 
Reading  with  merry,  tripping  tongue,  to  poor,  blind 

Cousin  Ned. 

Off  went  the  little  Happy  Thought,  and  saw  some 
idle  feet 

Drumming  their  heels  against  the  steps,  upon  a 
quiet  street. 

And  soon  those  feet  were  carrying,  upon  an  errand 
hot, 

Their  smiling  owner,  who  had  whined,  and  said  he'd 
"rather  not." 

If  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do." 

Why,  then,  a  little  Happy  Thought  can  set  them 

working,  too. 
And,  judging  from  a-many  things  I  notice  every  day, 
That  helpful  little  Happy  Thought  is  still  upon  its 

way. 

— Minnie  Leona  Upton,  in  Si.  Nicholas. 


Choose  The  Best. — "Well,  I  find  great 
enjoyment  in  it,"  said  a  gentleman  at  the 
close  of  an  earnest  discussion  on  the  use  of 
tobacco. 

| "That  may  be,"  replied  his  friend,  "but 
Jpu  will  readily  acknowledge  that  it  is 
rften  wisdom  to  give  up  a  less  pleasure  for 
i  greater  one.  I  have  often  heard  you  say 
that  it  was  the  crown  of  manhood  to  choose 
ihe  best." 

"Yes,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  my 
giving  up  tobacco?" 

"Simply  this:  if  I  can  prove  to  you  that 
/ou  can  secure  for  yourself  for  the  amount 
)f  money  you  spend  on  tobacco,  a  greater 
Measure  than  you  derive  from  its  use,  you 
)ught  to  make  the  change." 

"Certainly,  but  I,  not  you,  must  be  the 
udge  of  the  enjoyment  that  I  experience." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  how  much  is  your 
:obacco  bill  in  the  course  of  a  year?" 

After  a  little  calculation  the  amount  was 
bund  to  be  three  dollars  a  week,  and  it 
vas  agreed  that  the  experiment  should 
)egin  on  the  following  First-day,  and  that 
le  should  call  upon  the  Ladies'  Relief 
Committee  that  was  working  among  the 
)oor  of  that  city. 

The  ladies  gladly  gave  him  a  most  urgent 
'.ase  of  need  that  had  been  reported  to  them, 
n  the  afternoon  the  friends  climbed  the 
tairs  of  a  tenement  house,  and  came  into 
i  room  where  a  young  woman  lay  on  a 
niserable  bed  with  a  babe  of  three  days  by 
ter  side.  There  was  no  food,  no  fire.  At 
he  bedside  sat  the  woman's  sister  with 
wollen,  red  eyes,  which  told  of  a  night  of 
ears.   The  young  woman's  husband  had 

eserted  her,  and  the  younger  sister  had 
)st  her  place  where  she  had  received  two 

ollars  a  week  for  her  work,  and  which, 
mall  as  it  was,  was  their  sole  dependence. 

The  gentleman  wanted  at  once  to  make 

n  outlay  of  a  considerable  amount  of 


money,  but  his  friend  said,  "No,  you  are 
supposed  to  have  only  three  dollars,  which 
is  just  this  week's  tobacco  money."  He 
figured  a  few  moments  and  said,  "Order 
a  quart  of  milk,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for 
each  day  in  the  week;  that  will  take  one 
dollar  and  five  cents;  then  order  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  coal,  pay  one  dollar  on  the  rent, 
and  leave  forty-five  cents  with  them.  If 
you  want  to  do  any  more,  perhaps  you 
might  get  a  situation  for  the  girl." 

"Now,  at  last,"  our  tobacco-using  friend 
said  after  three  months,  "  I  am  convinced. 
I  have  found  a  truer,  better  pleasure  than 
self-indulgence,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  'choose  the  best.'  1  shall  see  the  ladies  of 
the  committee,  and  tell  them  to  draw  on 
me  quarterly  for  the  amount  1  used  to 
spend  on  tobacco.  And,  more,  1  am  going 
to  give  myself,  hereafter,  to  the  work  that 
I  have  been  doing  the  last  three  months." 

This  incident  shows  what  one  person 
with  a  desire  to  do  good  can  accomplish, 
and  be  happier  for  it.— Selected. 


A  Little  Peacemaker.— It  seemed  more 
like  a  blustery  wind  that  swept  into  the 
dining-room  at  breakfast  time  than  a  little 
girl  who  should  have  been  as  cheery  as  the 
robin  who  sang  just  outside  the  window. 
Alma  stopped  telling  father  the  funny  story 
that  her  teacher  told  at  school,  while  Tom, 
who  loved  to  tease,  exclaimed:  "Whew! 
Pauline  got  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed 
this  morning."  Then  the  frown  deepened 
between  Pauline's  eyes  till  her  face  looked 
still  more  like  a  stormy  day. 

"Why,  Pauline  is  angry  yet!"  thought 
Alma.  "She's  angry  yet!  I  thought  she 
would  not  care.  It  was  all  about  such  a 
tiny,  tiny  thing,  too!"  Then  she  remem- 
bered how  Tom  had  teased  the  evening  be- 
fore about  the  funny  way  that  Pauline 
twisted  her  geography  lesson,  and  teacher 
had  laughed.  "  But  teacher  didn't  mean  a 
thing.  She  just  couldn't  help  it,  for  it  was 
funny." 

But  the  teasing  had  gone  too  far  and 
war  threatened. 

"  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel."  Over 
and  over  Alma  wrote  the  words  in  her  copy 
book  the  day  before,  down  to  the  very 
last  line.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  words 
flashed  through  her  mind  and  a  smile  broke 
over  her  face. 

"  I  will  not  let  them  quarrel,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "Tom  will  be  so  sorry  when  it  is 
all  over;  he  is  really  the  best  of  brothers." 
Then  the  little  peacemaker  began  to  plan. 

After  father  hurried  away  to  his  office 
and  mother  left  the  room  it  seemed  as  if 
the  storm  broke.  Pauline's  eyes  flashed  as 
Tom  teased:  "  Don't  forget  your  geography, 
Pauline?" 

"O,  but,  Tom,"  spoke  Alma,  before  Paul- 
ine could  answer,  "  I  helped  teacher  after 
school  last  night,  and  she  said  Pauline  was 
the  best  reader  in  all  the  class."  The  angry 
light  faded  just  a  little  from  Pauline's  eyes. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  girl  was 
determined  to  keep  up  the  quarrel  with 
Tom.  All  day  long  she  looked  for  faults 
and  hoped  to  find  some  way  to  "get  even." 
She  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  mother  that 
I  Tom  had  forgotten  the  errand  to  the  store, 


but  Alma  reminded  him  of  it.  She  hoped 
to  be  able  to  tease  him  for  forgetting  to 
shell  the  corn  for  the  chickens,  for  which 
father  gave  him  pocket  money  every  week, 
but  Alma  remembered  and  saved  another 
quarrel. 

When  she  and  Tom  walked  home  to 
lunch  at  noon  time  Alma  said:  "Tom,  I 
heard   Pauline  crying  last  night." 

"Why?  What  for?"  asked  Tom,  but  his 
face  began  to  grow  a  rosy  red. 

"About  the  geography  lesson,"  answered 
Alma. 

"  Did  she  care  like  that?  I  didn't  know." 
Tom's  heart  was  very  kind,  but  he  only  let 
Alma  find  it  out,  and  though  he  softly 
whistled  all  the  way  home,  Alma  under- 
stood. So  did  Pauline  when  she  found  a 
great  big  bunch  of  sweet  peas  upon  her 
plate  at  tea  time,  the  first  flowers  from 
Tom's  garden.  And  when  Tom's  eyes 
looked  into  Pauline's  Alma  knew  that 
peace  was  made  again. 

When  mother  had  the  "good-night  talk" 
at  bedtime  Alma  was  held  very  close  in  her 
arms.  The  story  was  about  a  knight  who 
was  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  all  the 
king's  helpers  because  he  was  a  peace- 
maker.— M.  Florence  Brown,  in  Boys 
and  Girls. 

Militarism  in  Churches. 

Editor  of  The  Record. 

The  existence  of  "Boys'  Brigades"  in 
Philadelphia  churches  makes  pertinent  some 
thoughts  regarding  their  propriety.  The 
brigades  are  military  companies  of  boys 
organized  by  churches  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  commendable  intent  of  the  churches 
is  that  the  boys  shall  be  trained  in  manliness, 
self-reliance,  brotherliness  and  other  virtues. 
But  we  find  that,  to  secure  these  objects, 
the  church  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  instructs 
its  children  in  that  which  was  abhorred 
by  Jesus  himself — namely,  the  "  Art  of  War." 
This  "art"  consists  in  the  skillful  maiming 
and  killing  of  the  men  of  one  nation  by 
men  of  another  nation;  of  skillful  devasta- 
tion of  smiling  fields;  of  skillful  bereave- 
ment of  wailing  women  and  helpless  child- 
ren— "with  loud  lament  and  dismal  mise- 
rere."   They  call  it  an  "art." 

At  best  the  business  is  horrible;  so  hor- 
rible that  one  of  its  greatest  generals  de- 
clared that  "war  is  hell!"  It  might  be 
thought,  therefore,  that  churches  could  find 
better  business  in  teaching  and  practicing 
the  precepts  of  their  Master.  Surely  the 
world  has  sore  need  of  these,  and  in  such 
instruction  "the  laborers  are  few."  But 
in  strife,  its  ways  and  means,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  teachers,  from  our  former  President 
with  his  "big  stick,"  down  to  the  corner 
bully,  with  his  blackjack. 

Nevertheless  the  church  is  found  teaching 
its  children  militarism.  An  amazing  spec- 
tacle! Amazing  because  the  founder  of 
Christianity  clearly  forbade  his  disciples 
to  injure  their  fellow-men.  He  told  them 
that  if  they  wished  to  be  his  friends  they 
must  abandon  the  ancient  and  prevalent 
idea  of  "eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth," 
but  instead  they  must  overcome  evil  with 
good.  If  they  were  smitten,  they  should 
not  retaliate,  but  should  love  their  enemies; 
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even  if  sued  at  the  law  they  were  advised 
not  to  make  defense,  but  to  yield  rather 
than  to  contest. 

The  boys'  brigades  are  armed  with  rifles, 
yet  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Jesus  told  his  dis- 
ciples that  the  old  commandment  was  still 
in  force.  He  went  further,  and  warned 
them  against  even  being  angry  with  their 
brethren  without  cause. 

He  reproved  those  disciples  who  wished 
to  destroy  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  vil- 
lage, telling  them  that  "the  Son  of  Man 
is  come  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them."  Peter  is  reproved  for  drawing 
a  sword  in  defense  of  his  Master.  Jesus 
tells  Pilate:  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  else  would  my  servants  fight."  He 
prayed  for  those  who  put  him  to  death. 

The  Christ  idea  was  that  the  world  should 
be  conquered  by  love.  "  Resist  not  evil" 
— that  is  a  hard  saying,  for  a  man  has  a 
natural  right  to  resist  evil,  but  the  founder 
of  Christianity  advised  his  followers  to 
suffer  rather  than  do  violence.  Almost  all 
men  consider  Christ's  doctrine  of  "non- 
resistance"  to  be  foolish.  But,  whether 
wise  or  foolish,  it  is  unmistakably  taught 
in  the  New  Testament.  Suppose  now  that 
Jesus  should  witness  a  parade  of  the  boys' 
brigade,  carrying  not  a  cross,  but  instead 
rifles  for  shooting  men,  and  bayonets  for 
stabbing  them.  Doubtless  he  would  say: 
"  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  which  I  say?"  The  implication  is 
obvious;  any  one  who  takes  up  arms  should 
not  claim  allegiance  to  the  Nazarene. 
He  deceives  himself. 

Yet  we  see  militarism  in  churches;  we 
see  clergymen  acting  as  army  chaplains,  thus 
making  war  respectable;  we  hear  of  "  fighting 
parsons"  and  "Christian  soldiers."  And, 
too,  regiments  of  soldiers,  when  going  to 
war,  are  carefully  supplied  with  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  Paul  would 
instruct  them  to  "see  that  none  render  evil 
for  evil  to  any  man;"  that  the  Christian 
warfare  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  and 
that  the  weapons  of  that  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual;  moreover,  that  he  who 
would  engage  in  that  warfare  must  be  satis- 
fied with  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  a  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  a  shield 
of  faith,  a  helmet  of  salvation  and  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God. 

Let  us  speak  plainly.  To  be  a  Christian 
one  must  make  a  reasonable  attempt  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  be  a  soldier;  not  "may  not," 
but  "cannot." 

But  to  such  a  sweeping  conclusion  the 
objection  is  made:  "What  have  you  to  say 
of  such  Christian  soldiers  as  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  "Chinese"  Gordon 
and  our  own  Captain  Phillip?"  To  which 
the  answer  is  made  that  all  of  these  men 
were  soldiers,  but  not  one  was  a  Christian. 
What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian?  Jesus  fur- 
nished the  test:  "Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye 
do  the  things  I  command  you."  The  com- 
mands were:  "Love  your  enemies,"  "resist 
not  evil."  Yet  all  four  of  these  men  dis- 
obeyed these  commands  deliberately,  fla- 
grantly and  repeatedly.    Instead  of  loving 


their  enemies.,  they  killed  them.  And  three 
of  them,  at  least,  followed  the  dreadful 
business  for  pay.  In  such  circumstances 
to  claim  that  they  were  Christians  (friends 
of  Jesus)  is  absurd. 

Christianity  and  militarism  are  incompat- 
ible. When  the  early  Christians  were  drafted 
for  military  service,  they  took  logical 
ground — "  1  am  a  Christian,  therefore  I 
cannot  fight."  They  suffered  death  rather 
than  kill  their  fellow-men.  Their  Master 
had  forbidden  fighting  and  killing.  Jesus 
hated  soldiering,  and  those  who  would  be 
his  disciples  must  hate  it  also.  A  heavy 
responsibility  rests  on  churches  which  teach 
children  to  be  "killers  of  men." 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  there  never 
was  a  "Christian  soldier;"  there  is  not 
one  to-day;  there  never  will  be  one. 

O.  B.  Server. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  Month  3rd,  1911. 

The  Man  Without  the  Hoe. 

Under  this  title  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine  tells  how  farming  can  be  done 
without  a  great  deal  of  cultivating. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Colorado 
River,  on  the  California  side,  about  forty- 
five  miles  below  Yuma,  the  flood-plain  is 
lower  than  the  banks  immediately  parallel- 
ing the  river  itself.  The  river  ordinarily 
runs  between  its  self-made  silt  dikes,  but 
when  the  melting  snows  near  its  source 
have  swollen  its  volume  in  the  early  summer, 
it  overflows  and  inundates  the  lowlands  on 
either  side.  These  lowlands  are  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  willow,  arrow-weed, 
etc.,  and  the  farmer  meets  his  most  difficult 
work  in  clearing  these  away,  but,  once 
cleared  off  and  fenced  against  ranging  cattle, 
the  procedure  of  cultivation  is  simplicity 
itself. 

The  flood-waters  in  the  arable  valleys 
only  cover  the  land  a  little  more  than  a 
month,  being  drained  by  natural  systems 
of  sloughs  soon  after  the  high  water  recedes, 
and  there  is  thus  left  annually,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  floods,  a  fresh  deposit  of 
rich  alluvial  mud.  In  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
desert  sun,  together  with  an  extremely  low 
average  humidity,  the  surface  of  this  mud 
quickly  dries,  leaving  cracks  marking  the 
entire  surface  into  large,  fairly  rectangular 
blocks,  these  cracks  being  from  one  to  five 
inches  wide,  and  about  twice  as  deep. 

The  ground  is  thus  self-prepared  for  seed- 
ing. In  late  autumn  the  farmer  sows  his 
seed  broadcast  over  this  surface,  then  brushes 
over  it  with  rude  brooms  made  from  the 
arrow-weed,  so  that  all  the  seed  finds  its 
way  into  the  cracks.  As  abundant  mois- 
ture remains  under  the  sheltering  cakes  of 
dried  mud,  grain  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
thrive  wonderfully,  no  cultivation  of  any 
sort  being  given,  and  all  that  remains  for 
the  farmer  to  do  is  to  harvest  his  crops  in 
mid-spring,  before  the  coming  of  the  annual 
flood,  Nature  being  nowhere  kinder  than 
here,  where  the  fields  are  yearly  irrigated, 
fertilized  and  ploughed  with  little  or  no 
human  help. 

"A  little  child  defined  obedience  as 
'doing  God's  will  and  asking  no  questions 
about  it.'" 


Power  of  Healing  Manifested  in  George  Foj  ■ 

About  this  time  (1676)  a  pain  struck  in  fc 
my  shoulders,  and  gradually  fell  down  in  1 
my  arm  and  hand,  so  that  I  was  whol  1 
deprived  of  their  use.  The  pain  increase  >» 
both  day  and  night  for  three  months,  j! 
could  neither  put  my  clothes  on  nor  off-  ^ 
my  arm  and  hand  began  to  wither.  ^ 
applied  to  some  physicians,  but  could  g  if 
no  ease  by  any  of  them.  At  last,  whi  u 
asleep  on  my  bed  in  the  night,  I  saw  in  * 
vision  that  I  was  with  dear  George  Fo  b 
and  thought  I  said  to  him,  "George,  rr  b 
faith  is  such  that  if  thou  seest  thy  way  1  V 
lay  thy  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  my  ar:  jjt 
and  .  hand  shall  be  whole  throughout  fd 
This  remained  with  me  for  days  and  night  i 
so  that  I  felt  as  if  the  thing  was  a  true  visio: 
and  that  I  must  go  to  George  Fox;  un1  J; 
at  last,  through  much  exercise  of  mind,  as  5 
great  trial  of  my  faith,  I  was  made  willir  t 
to  go  to  him,  he  being  then  at  Swarthmoo  K 
in  Lancashire,  where  there  was  a  meetin,  | 
Some  time  after  the  meeting  on  First-da;  t 
I  called  him  aside  out  of  the  hall  and  ga\|  k 
him  a  relation  of  my  dream,  showing  hii  1 
my  arm  and  hand.  In  a  little  time,  as  v> 
walked  together  silently,  he,  turning  abou  1 
looked  upon  me,  and  lifting  up  his  hanc  It 
laid  it  upon  my  shoulder,  saying,  "  The  Lor 
strengthen  thee  both  within  and  without.  J 
I  went  to  Thomas  Lowers,  of  Marsh  Grangi  e 
that  night,  and  when  I  was  set  down  t  p 
supper,  immediately,  and  before  I  was  awart  iD 
my  hand  was  lifted  up  to  do  its  office,  whicj  [j 
it  could  not  do  for  long  before.  This  struc  m 
me  with  great  admiration,  and  my  heai  it 
was  broken  into  tenderness  before  the  Lorc  ffi 
The  next  day  I  went  home  with  my  han  L 
and  arm  restored  to  its  former  use  an  j 
strength,  and  without  pain.  The  next  tim  i 
that  George  Fox  and  I  met  he  said,  "John  l« 
thou  mended?"  I  answered,  "Yes,  ver  ^ 
well,  in  a  little  time."  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  giv 
God  the  glory." — Journal  of  John  Bank.  'a 
 *r?  "  1  is. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Sixth  Mont  j 

19th  to  24th) :  to 

Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelft  s< 

Street  below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Sixth  Mont  j 

21st,  at  10.30  a.m.  _  i 

Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Sixt  » 

Month"  21st,  at  10  a.  m.  _  1 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Sixt  «• 
Month  21st,  at  7.45  p.  m. 

Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  22nc  & 
at  5  p.  m. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Sixt  jj 
Month  22nd,  at  10  a.  m. 

  I  is 

David  M.  Edwards,  President  of  Penn  College  .{. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  informs  The  Friend  that  th  !, 
campaign  for  a  $100,000  endowment  fund  has  re ,  , 
suited  in  $122,000,  and  that  the  efforts  is  to  be  con  : 
tinued  during  the  summer  months. 

  I  u 

Joseph  James  Neave's  Journal. — In  many  way !  ' 
these  pages  tell  of  the  Guiding  Hand  of  God,  an 
the  reader  learns,  through  the  experience  of  a  con ' 
temporary,  how  faithfulness  in  the  little  leads  t  ' 
larger  commissions.    The  early  severe  mental  ani' 
spiritual  struggle  over  the  sale  of  tobacco  is  instruc  j 
tive. 

The  two  principal  new  chapters  of  the  book  dea 
with  Joseph  J.  Neave's  visit  to  the  United  State 
during  the  Civil  War,  in  1864-5,  and  with  his  travel 
with  John  Bellows  in  Russia  in  1892-3.  (Part  II 
consists  of  a  reprint  from  the  letters  written  from 
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Lustralasia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  1867-70, 
it  that  time  printed  in  The  Friend.)  J.  J.  Neave 
ras  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  when  it  was  captured 
»y  the  Federal  troops,  and  describes  the  sad  sight 
if  a  city  which  has  stood  a  siege — children  as  well 
£  grown-up  people  looking  depressed  and  cast 
lown — -a  gloom  like  a  heavy  cloud  resting  on  every- 
hing — so  many  having  lost  brothers,  husbands, 
athers  or  sons  in  the  war.  There  is  a  graphic  ac- 
ount  of  the  journey  back  from  Tennessee  to  North 
Carolina,  mostly  on  foot.  Day  after  day,  for  about 
me  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles,  J.  J.  Neave 
ramped  through  a  country  where  the  soldiers  had 
aten  out  most  of  the  inhabitants,  where  shops 
irere  closed  and  money  would  not  purchase  food. 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  incident  in  the 
irhole  book,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view 
xpressed  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  is  the 
all  to  Russia  in  1890.  First,  the  sudden  and 
juite  unexpected  call  when  at  Hobart;  then  the 
dvice  from  England  to  keep  to  the  work  in  the 
Colonies;  next  the  travel  with  Alfred  Wright  in 
Australia;  followed  by  the  legacy  from  England, 
aid  by  special  desire  of  the  testator,  without  the 
sual  delay;  the  prompt  decision  to  go  to  England 
1  time  for  the  next  Yearly  Meeting;  and  the  laying 
f  the  concern  before  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  by  J.  J.  Neave,  both  of  them  declining 
he  responsibility  of  the  decision.  Finally  came 
he  endorsement  of  the  Morning  Meeting,  though 
he  purpose  of  the  proposed  visit  was  still  obscure, 
ubsequently  John  Bellows  heard  of  the  liberation 
f  J.  J.  Neave  for  this  service  and  felt  the  call  to 
ffer  himself  as  companion.  Thus,  says  the  Auto- 
iography,  "the  Lord  often  works  in  ways  that 
affle  human  wisdom  to  understand;  for  all  Friends 
;lt  that  John  Bellows  was  the  right  companion  for 
le,  and  I  felt  and  abundantly  proved  during  some 
lonths  that  followed  that  he  was  the  one  most 
uited  for  the  work  in  which  we  were  engaged.  I 
ras  as  a  little  boy  who  came  from  Australia  to  open 

gate  for  the  right  man  to  come  through."  Our 
riends  soon  realized  the  nature  of  the  service  re- 
uired,  for  it  was  a  time  of  much  suffering  among 
ie  Stundists,  and  other  dissenters  from  the  Na- 
onal  Church,  many  of  whom  were  in  exile  in  the 
Vans-Caucasus  and  elsewhere,  while  others  were 
eing  sent  to  join  them.  Friends  must  read  this 
>r  themselves. 

Tomorrow  (27th)  if  spared,  our  valued  friend 
ill  pass  his  seventy-fifth  birthday;  we  heartily 
ish  him  as  many  returns  of  the  anniversary  as 
e  can  enjoy  on  this  side,  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
ord.— The  Friend  (London,  26  V.,  1911.) 


Notes  on  the  Late  Session  of  London  Yearly 
Ieeting,  Gathered  from  "The  Friend"  (Lon- 
on.) — Unquestionably  the  subject  that  gripped 
ondon  Yearly  Meeting  beyond  any  other  last 
eek  was  that  of  the  relation  between  Christianity 
id  business  life.  It  was  cheering  to  hear  from 
3terans  in  the  business  world  the  expression  of  a 
mviction  born  of  experience  that  there  is  no  neces- 
iry  antagonism  between  trade  as  we  know  it  and 
ie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  For  the 
ost  part  the  discussion  ranged  round  the  various 
timoralities  of  business  life  which  are  generally 
icognized  as  immoral  except,  perhaps,  by  some  of 
lose  who  perpetrate  them  without  detection, 
ich  are  the  numerous  tricks  of  trade,  the  giving 
id  taking  of  secret  commissions,  the  false,  or 
ghly  colored  statements  made  in  advertisements, 
>rrespondence,  or  in  the  solicitation  of  orders,  the 
iriable  prices,  less  or  greater  according  to  the 
;enness  of  the  purchaser,  the  hundred  and  one 
fferent  ways  in  which  for  sake  of  gain  the  trader 

willing  to  deceive  A  few  weeks  ago 

t. Anglican  clergyman  declared  that  "the  Quaker 
ocer  could  not  put  sand  in  his  sugar,"  in  other 
Drds,  that  the  Quaker  tradesman  could  not  do 
t  underhand,  unfair,  or  shabby  action  in  his  busi- 
es. There  is  the  standard  expected  of  Friends. 
.  .  We  cannot  plead  necessity  to  do  wrong; 
ere  is  no  right  way  of  doing  a  wrong  thing.  It  is 
issible  to  sacrifice,  in  wages,  salary,  custom;  it 
ay  become  necessary  severely  to  limit  personal 
penditure;  but  a  "custom  of  the  trade"  can  never 
stify  a  dishonest  or  un-Christian  transaction. — 
'ditorial.) 

The  period  of  devotion  at  the  commencement  of 
e  first  session,  seemed  scarcely  worthy  of  the  occa- 
tn.  There  was  a  lack  of  weight  in  some  of  the 
mmunications,  and  one  could  have  wished  for  a 


more  really  devotional  spirit  over  the  gathering. 
The  matter  received  some  attention  from  the  Elders 
who  sent  in  a  pointed  minute  to  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion. While  the  heartfelt  utterance  is  never  to  be 
despised,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
needs  of  our  small  meetings  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try and  those  of  a  large  company  of  Friends  gathered 
at  Yearly  Meeting. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  thought  that  Quakerism  had 
something  universal  in  its  character.  We  had  a 
universal  message,  etc. 

H.  Sefton  Jones  was  more  than  thankful  for  the 
words  that  had  just  been  spoken.  It  seemed  un- 
gracious to  pass  anything  like  criticism  of  the  views 
expressed  in  this  message,  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  thinking  that  Friends  ought  to  be  careful  in 
entering  into  this  wider  field  of  labor  that  they  did 
not  part  with  the  essence  of  their  own  faith  and  mes- 
sage. He  feared  there  was  a  danger  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  Friends  in  these  wider  activities,  how- 
ever right  they  might  be.  He  felt  that  they  should 
hold  very  closely  to  their  service  to  the  world  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  He  referred  to  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  participating  in  politics,  and  per- 
haps they  were  in  danger  also  of  watering  down  the 
truth  in  their  association  with  other  churches. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  read  from  the  Oregon  Epistle 
the  words:  "We  in  common  with  others,  are  catch- 
ing a  larger  vision  of  the  world's  needs,  and  the 
Church's  opportunity  and  corresponding  responsi- 
bility, and  we  realize  as  never  before,  that  since  the 
basis  of  Christianity  is  sacrifice,  we  must  learn  in  a 
fuller  sense  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacrifice  if  we 
would  meet  this  responsibility."  .  .  .  He  did 
not  wish  to  turn  the  Meeting  from  the  subject  in- 
troduced by  Alfred  Brown,  .  .  .  but  the  more 
he  looked  at  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
Christian  churches  as  a  whole,  the  more  he  felt  that 
the  Cross  of  Christ  was  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that  we  must  all  and  ever  get  back  to  it 
if  there  was  to  be  any  basis  for  a  real  advance.  We 
must  set  ourselves,  as  individuals,  with  our  whole 
heart,  to  find  the  meaning  of  sacrifice.  We  must 
learn  to  translate  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
through  the  messages  delivered  in  our  meetings,  and 
more  truly  and  effectively  through  the  message  of 
our  lives.  Were  Friends  prepared  to  consider  this 
matter  in  the  light  of  unpopularity,  to  be  fools  for 
Christ's  sake?  Were  we  prepared  to  oppose  the 
current  of  public  opinion  if  necessary,  to  make  sac- 
rifice of  time  for  the  purpose  of  private  retirement, 
to  put  aside  our  comforts  so  that  we  might  do  the 
will  of  Christ?  To-day  we  were  out  upon  a  great 
warfare  which  was  no  light  task,  which  was  not  to 
be  accomplished  by  conferences  and  conventions, 
and  meetings  for  fellowship.  Only  as  the  Cross  en- 
tered into  our  fives,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  domina- 
ted them,  was  there  hope  for  the  world  through  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Let  us  have  joy  in  our  great 
work,  but  remember  there  were  no  short  cuts  to 
joy,  and  that  the  pathway  thereto  led  through  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  He 
longed  that  younger  Friends  might  set  themselves 
to  give  full  significance  to  this  principle  of  sacrifice. 

Gilbert  Gilkes,  with  an  experience  of  business 
life  of  great  happiness,  desired  to  say  a  word  to 
younger  Friends.  For  himself,  he  had  found  no 
such  impossibility  as  had  been  hinted  at  in  going 
into  business,  and  walking  uprightly  therein.  There 
would  be  no  peace  in  business  life,  except  with  ab- 
solute rectitude.  He  could  testify  that  often  in 
trouble  and  bewilderment  he  had  known  what  it 
was  to  be  compassed  about  with  deliverance.  Let 
no  Friend  go  into  business  life  without  feeling  that 
there  was  no  need  to  compromise  the  right  in  any 
way.  There  was  no  right  way  of  doing  the  wrong 
thing.  In  absolute  uprightness  was  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  everyday  life. 

Edwin  Gilbert  remarked  that  it  was  when  the 
Christian  man  began  to  probe  beneath  the  surface 
that  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  love  in  busi- 
ness, to  stand  aside,  for  instance,  while  other  people 
got  orders.  From  one  point  of  view  it  was  a  question 
of  our  standard  of  life,  which  was  nothing  like  so 
simple  as  it  should  be.  There  had  came  into  the  life 
of  the  Society,  as  shown  for  example  at  the  recent 
reception,  or  in  the  matter  of  women's  dress,  that 
which  was  a  lowering  of  our  former  high  standard. 
Expensive  tastes  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  eagerness 
to  make  money  quickly,  which  he  was  convinced 
that  no  man  could  do  according  to  the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


Westtown  Notes. 

John  B.  Garrett  and  Walter  W.  Haviland  were 
present  at  the  meeting  for  worship  on  First-day  last 
and  both  had  vocal  service,  the  exercise  being 
particularly  for  the  boys  and  girls  about  to  graduate 
from  the  school. 

On  First-day  evening  William  F.  Wickersham 
spoke  to  the  Senior  Class  and  Davis  H.  Forgythe 
read  to  the  others  at  the  school  from  the  life  of 
Joseph  J.  Neave. 

The  Class  Day  exercises  were  held  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  the  10th  inst.,  and  the  program 
was  in  general  much  as  heretofore.  The  Class  History, 
Prophecy,  Characteristics, were  given  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  supper 
was  eaten  in  the  dining-room,  specially  arranged  for 
the  purpose,  at  the  close  of  which  speeches  were 
made  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  class, 
and  by  some  of  the  teachers.  The  company  spent 
the  following  hour  on  the  lawn,  which  ended  the  day. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Dairy  Equipment 
was  laid  by  the  Senior  Class  under  the  management 
of  William  B.  Harvey  on  Third-day  afternoon  of  last 
week.  A  box  containing  a  1911  school  catalogue, 
data  in  regard  to  the  most  modern  ideas  of  dairying, 
etc.,  was  placed  in  the  corner-stone  of  the  Dairy 
House,  and  explanations  and  appropriate  remarks 
were  made. 

The  program  announced  for  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Union  on  Third-day  evening  the  13th  is  as 
follows: 

Essay — Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Frank  W.  Cary. 
Essay — The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  Eugene 
M.  Pharo. 

Recitation— Contentment,  adapted  from  Holmes, 
Marion  P.  Moore. 

Essay — The  Girl  of  To-day,  Agnes  B.  DeCou. 

Essay — The  Spring  Migration  at  Westtown, 
George  H.  Hallett,  Jr. 

Recitation — My  Lost  Youth,  Longfellow,  Ruth 
F.  Cawl. 

Essay — School  Luncheons,  Beulah  S.  Leeds. 
Essay — The   Greek   and  Roman   Games,  W. 
Carroll  Brinton. 

Recitation — Farago,  Selected,  The  Class  of  1911. 


The  exercises  prepared  for  Commencement  Day 
are  the  following: 

The  Fourth  "R,"  Sarah  H.  Forsythe. 

English  Popular  Ballads,  Parvin  M.  Russell. 

The  Early  Postal  Systems,  Katharine  A.  War- 
rington. 

Sketches  from  the  Shenandoah,  William  E. 
Coale. 

Our  Quaker  Artist,  Edith  Thorp. 
Shall  We  Fortify  the  Panama  Canal  ?  Ernest 
N.  Votaw. 
Valedictory,  Helen  P.  Cooper. 
Presentation  of  Diplomas. 
Address  to  the  Class,  Lloyd  Balderston. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  Armstrong  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
with  offices  at  810  Brown  Bros.  Building,  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  is  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion whose  chief  interest  appears  to  be  the  welfare 
of  the  colored  race.  Several  Friends  are  active  in 
its  management.  The  Association  is  desirous  of 
finding  positions  for  the  summer  with  Friends  on 
farms,  for  three  or  four  colored  boys  of  good  charac- 
ter and  from  good  families,  who  attend  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia. 


Who  will  be  brave  enough  to  start  a  crusade 
against  the  practice  of  wearing  mourning?  This 
custom,  if  not  un-Christian,  is  certainly  non-Chris- 
tian, and  accentuates  all  that  the  [Bible]  says 
should  not  be  emphasized,  needlessly  parading 
before  the  eyes  of  yet  unafflicted  people  the  tokens 
of  others'  woes,  so  increasing  the  general  stock  of 
melancholy  in  the  world.  A  Union  Seminary  pro- 
fessor used  to  say  to  his  classes  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  persons  who  were  not  Christians,  no 
mourning  could  be  deep  enough  to  symbolize  their 
sad  state,  but  that  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  Chris- 
tian, who  is  supposed  to  go  to  glory,  the  wearing 
of  mourning  is  preposterous.  The  wearing  of  crepe 
on  the  arm,  by  associates  of  a  deceased  comrade, 
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does  no  earthly  good  to  him,  and  simply  advertises 
about  the  streets  another  calamity.  If  more  of  the 
money  and  time  put  into  maudlin  sentiment  of  this 
kind  were  devoted  to  relieving  real  wants  of  poor 
(living)  humanity,  and  in  preventing  disease,  the 
whole  world  would  be  one  degree  further  bright- 
ened and  improved. — Baptist  Commonwealth. 


Short,  Sharp  and  Decisive. — A  newspaper 
dispatch  from  Germany  gives  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  between  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
and  a  certain  professor  of  theology  who  was  trying 
to  persuade  the  Kaiser  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God : 

"The  Emperor  asked  the  professor  if  he  ever 
said  to  his  students,  'I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches.'  The  answer  was, 'No.'  'Do  you  believe,' 
continued  the  Emperor,  'that  any  professor  before 
you  ever  said  such  a  thing?'  'No,'  said  the  pro- 
fessor. 'Or  ever  will  say  it?'  went  on  the  Kaiser. 
'Certainly  not,'  replied  the  professor.  'Good,  then,' 
the  Kaiser  declared.  'Since  no  human  teacher  can 
or  will  speak  as  Christ  spoke,  I  believe  that  Christ 
was  not  only  man,  but  the  true  God.'" 

Commenting  on  this  the  Lutheran  says: 

"Does  it  ever  occur  to  people  who  do  not  seem 
to  hesitate  to  rob  Christ  of  his  divinity  that  no  mere 
man  would  dare  to  say:  'I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life;'  'Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest' ;  '  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life;  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live?'" — Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
of  the  8th  says:  "Promise  that  this  year's  wheat 
crop  will  be  the  greatest  ever  produced  is  given  in 
the  crop  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  by  the  department's  experts 
indicate  that  approximately  764,291,857  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  harvested  in  this  country  this 
summer  and  autumn,  an  increase  of  about  68,848,- 
857  bushels  over  that  garnered  last  year.  Of  winter 
wheat  the  indicated  yield  is  almost  480,000,000 
bushels  and  of  spring  wheat  284,000,000  bushels. 
The  cotton  crop  is  also  expected  to  be  the  largest 
known  in  this  country." 

The  need  of  turning  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  was  lately  the  subject  of  an  address  by  for- 
mer President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  which  he 
said:  "As  a  people,  we  have  made  much  greater 
progress  in  the  amassing  of  wealth  than  in  its  proper 
distribution.  We  must  combine  a  far  more  efficient 
power  of  collective  action  for  collective  betterment 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  It  is  our  import- 
ant duty  to  see  that  the  average  man  and  the  aver- 
age woman  engaged  in  industrial  or  agricultural 
pursuits  shall  live  and  work  under  conditions  that 
tell  for  self-respecting  citizenship.  The  farmers 
themselves  must  take  the  lead  in  meeting  changed 
conditions  and  overcoming  the  new  difficulties, 
but  all  other  citizens  must  join  in  helping  them,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  wageworker  is  vital  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole." 

Governor  Tener  has  approved  the  bill  creating 
a  department  of  recreation  in  Philadelphia.  This 
department  is  to  be  governed  by  a  board,  consisting 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Director  of  Public  Health  and 
Charities,  and  five  citizens  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
all  of  whom  are  to  serve  without  pay,  their  terms 
being  three  years.  The  act  gives  the  Board  of  Re- 
creation authority  to  organize  and  supervise  the 
various  playgrounds,  municipal  floating  baths, 
bathing  grounds  and  recreation  piers,  and  to  create 
and  develop,  with  the  co-operation  of  City  Councils, 
an  adequate  system  of  playgrounds  and  related 
activities.  The  board  may  take  charge  of  grounds 
or  buildings,  the  temporary  use  of  which  is  offered 
by  private  individuals,  and  may  also,  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  take  charge  of  the  public 
school  grounds  during  the  vacation  periods. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  received  a  report  from  Prof.  W.  J.  McGee, 
formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  soil  in 
this  country.  He  estimates  there  are  about  2,000,- 
000  square  miles  of  arable  land  in  the  United 
States,  which  would  sustain  a  population  of  500  to 
the  square  mile,  or  1,000,000,000  people  in  the  ag- 
gregate. The  annual  yield  of  crops  is,  he  says, 
one-half  what  it  would  be  if  the  present  water 
supply  were  equally  distributed. 

A  late  despatch  from  Washington  says :  "Other 


nations  than  France  and  Great  Britain  are  awaiting 
with  keen  interest  the  development  of  the  negotia- 
tions looking  to  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  and 
already  Secretary  Knox  has  received  a  number  of 
applications  from  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington  for  copies  of  the  draft  of  the  treaty. 
Among  them  is  one  from  the  Netherlands,  the  home 
of  the  arbitration  principle.  The  Secretary  has  de- 
clined to  grant  requests  inspired  by  mere  curiosity, 
but  has  let  it  be  known  that  any  nation  professing 
a  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  arbi- 
tration will  be  furnished  a  copy." 

Governor  Tener  has  signed  two  laws  in  which  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  firecrackers  or  fireworks 
containing  dynamite  or  picric  acid,  the  use  of  car- 
tridges or  pellets  in  pistols  or  canes,  and  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  firecrackers  more  than  six  inches  in 
length,  are  prohibited. 

The  Luncheon  Committee  of  the  Home  and  School 
League  in  this  city  has  completed  an  experiment 
which  it  has  been  carrying  on  ten  weeks  with  fifty 
children  of  the  school  at  Twenty-third  and  Callow- 
hill  Streets,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
three-cent  lunch  which  they  supply  is  highly  bene- 
ficial as  well  as  economical.  Tests  made  augur 
well  for  the  final  success  of  the  experiment,  as  in 
nearly  every  instance  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
children  have  gained  in  weight,  and  that  they  have 
gained  in  lung  capacity  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent. 

The  seventeen  year  locusts  have  appeared  in 
great  numbers  near  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  has  issued 
orders  to  proceed  against  dealers  in  this  city  who 
are  accused  of  selling  sponge  cakes  colored  with 
coal  tar  dye  in  place  of  eggs,  and  against  other 
dealers  for  selling  mixed  cake  colored  with  coal  tar 
dyes.  It  is  understood  that  a  wholesale  trade  in 
adulterated  pastry  and  cakes  has  been  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities, 
who  are  determined  to  stamp  out  this  business. 

It  is  stated  that  members  of  the  senior  class  of 
the  Northeast  Manual  Training  School  in  this  city 
have  built  and  installed  a  wireless  telegraph  system 
which  is  now  operating  successfully.  Messages  to 
and  from  New  York  have  been  given  and  received, 
and  messages  have  been  picked  up  from  vessels  at 
sea. 

A  recent  despatch  says  experiments  carried  on  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  have  demonstrated  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis  is 
carried  from  the  sick  to  the  well  by  the  common 
house  fly. 

An  investigation  of  the  wages  paid  to  women  in 
domestic  service  has  been  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Licenses  of  New  York,  Herman  Robinson.  He 
finds  that  in  the  last  year  the  average  wages  have 
risen  from  $23  to  $25.50  per  month  for  cooks,  from 
$21  to  $22  for  waitresses  and  from  $17.50  to  $18.50 
for  general  housework  girls. 

The  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  com- 
menting on  the  new  milk  law  approved  last  Fifth-day 
by  the  Governor,  has  said :  "This  law  marks  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  interest  of  the  householder  and 
the  honest  dairyman;  it  fixes  the  standard  for  milk 
fat  at  3.25  per  cent,  and  that  for  total  milk  solids 
at  12  per  cent.,  these  being  the  percentages  below 
which  milk  sold  for  household  use,  and  to  be  served 
in  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding  houses,  may  not 
go.  This  is  the  first  law  enacted  in  Pennsylvania 
in  which  a  milk  standard  for  the  entire  State 
has  been  fixed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also,  that  the 
standard  thus  set  is  identical  with  the  national  milk 
standard  governing  the  milk  trade  between  the 
States.  This  standard  was  proclaimed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  under 
authority  of  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  an  expert  commission  which  had  studied  the  milk 
laws  of  the  various  cities  and  Commonwealths  of 
the  Union,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  milk  of 
known  purity  from  thousands  of  dairy  cows  of  all 
breeds  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  passed  the  bill  providing  for  taking  practically 
all  power  away  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The  vote 
— 362  to  241 — shows  a  large  majority  sentiment  in 
favor  of  this  very  radical  reform,  for  the  present 
parliament  was  chosen  expressly  on  this  issue. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  9th  inst.  states  that 
advices  reached  Berlin  to  the  effect  that  the  Russian 
Government  has  now  extended  its  persecution  of 
Hebrews,  which  has  hitherto  been  mostly  confined 


to  the  provinces  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  homes! 
some  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  capital  have  recenl 
been  raided  by  the  police  at  night  with  a  view! 
ascertaining  if  any  were  residing  in  St.  Petersbil 
without  a  right  to  do  so. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says  Secrets  I 
Knox  has  signed  a  convention  with  Nicaragua  sorl 
what  similar  to  that  with  Honduras  now  awaitil 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  The  Nicaraguan  tretl 
is  intended  to  establish  stable  peace  in  that  couml 
through  means  like  those  which  have  demonstl 
ted  their  efficacy  in  the  case  of  San  Domingo. 

On  the  7th  inst.  Francisco  I.  Madero  entered  11 
capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic  from  whose  higbl 
office  the  aged  former  incumbent  was  forced  to  fll 
in  the  darkness  of  night  and  almost  unattended. 

A  despatch  of  the  8th  from  Mexico  City  stal 
that  Colima,  the  only  active  volcano  in  Noil 
America,  was  the  focal  point  of  the  earthqual 
that  rocked  Mexico  from  border  to  border  a| 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  costing  in  the  aggregate  I 
fewer  than  thirteen  hundred  lives  and  destroy!  I 
property  to  the  extent  of  several  million  dollatt 
With  the  restoration  of  telegraphic  communicatil 
it  is  learned  that  the  volcano  broke  forth  in  violcS 
eruption  on  the  6th.  Lava  was  thrown  to  a  gnl 
height  and  a  molten  mass  which  since  the  eruptil 
of  1869  has  not  reached  a  point  further  than  101 
feet  below  the  crater,  is  burning  its  way  through  tl 
rank  tropical  vegetation  that  covers  the  west  si  I 
of  the  mountain.  From  the  nearest  point  it  seeii 
that  a  new  crater  has  opened  on  the  west  side  of  tl 
mountain,  but  on  account  of  the  dense  smoke  rolli* 
thousands  of  feet  high  and  covering  the  crater  m<l 
of  the  time,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exdl 
conditions  there.  No  fewer  than  five  hundred  pm 
sons  have  been  killed  in  Seapotlan  in  the  new  buil  II 
ing  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed  in  the  earthquaB 
following  the  eruption  of  1806. 


; 
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NOTICES. 

The  Memorial  of  Elizabeth  C.  Dunn  is  now 
sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street. 
Price  in  paper  cover,  5  cents,  by  mail  6  cents. 
Price  in  cloth  cover,  6  cents,  by  mail  7  cents. 

Wanted. — An  assistant  in  household  duties  ai 
in  care  of  an  invalid. 

C.  Allinson, 

Yardville,  N.  J. 


Wanted. — A  fourteen-year  old  Select  Schc 
boy,  a  Friend,  desires  a  place  on  a  farm  near  Phil 
delphia  during  vacation. 

Address  H.  A., 

Care  The  Friend 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Schc 
year,  1911-12,  openson  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  121 
1911.  Parents  and  others  wishing  to  have  th( 
children  enter  the  school  at  that  time  should  app 
early  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  Pa. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Stree 
Philadelphia,  Sixth  Month  6th,  1911— The  f< 
lowing  is  a  list  of  books  just  added  to  the  Library: 

Jordan — Leading  American  Men  of  Science. 

Crothers — Book  of  Friendship. 

Mabie — Book  of  Christmas. 

Ward— The  Truth  about  Spain. 

Roberts— The  Kindred  of  the  Wild. 

Griffis — -China's  Story. 

Johnson  (Comp.) — The  Corsican;  a  Diary 
Napoleon's  Life  in  His  Own  Words. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston, 

Librarian. 

Correction.  —  The    notice  of   the  death 
Joseph  Patterson,  which  was  published  last  wee 
should  have  been  followed  by  the  Scripture  tes 
"  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  n 
see  death,  and  was  not  found  because  God  hi 
translated  him;  for  before  his  translation  he  hi 
this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God."    This  pa 
sage  was  written  on  another  piece  of  paper  and 
composition  was  separated  from  the  body  of  tl 
notice  and  appeared  in  the  paper  at  the  bottom 
the  middle  column  of  page  390. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Friend. 

The  first  number  of  Vol.  I  of  The  Friend 
'ears  the  date  of  Tenth  Month  13th,  1827. 
ri  size  and  general  appearance  the  present 
>sue  is  not  so  different  from  the  initial 
umber  as  to  admit  of  any  question  of  their 
;lationship.  To  those  familiar  with  the 
istory  of  our  Society  in  America  the  date 
rhen  the  publication  of  this  journal  was 
Dmmenced  will  likely  suggest  one  of  the 

asons  for  undertaking  it.  A  few  quota- 
ons  from  the  "  Prospectus,"  which  occu- 
ied  a  half  column  more  than  the  first  page, 
ill  disclose  to  us  what  the  purpose  of  the 
iitors  was  as  to  the  scope  of  the  new  publi- 
ition  and  the  lines  upon  which  it  was  to 
e  conducted. 

If  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  may  be 
ccused,  the  last  sentence  of  the  "  Pro- 
)ectus"  reads: 

In  fine,  we  enter  upon  the  duties  of  editors  with 
elings  chastened  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
e  have  assumed,  and  of  the  arduousness  of  the 
idertaking;  yet  animated  by  the  prospect  of  an 
morable  and  useful  career. 

When  we  compare  the  number  of  periodi- 
ils  issued  eighty-five  years  ago  with  the 
amber  now  in  circulation,  the  contrast  is 
»  great  that  the  second  sentence  in  our 
Prospectus"  provokes  a  smile: 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  public  is  burdened  with 
ose  which  are  already  printed,  and  that  a  new 
urnal  can  with  difficulty  force  its  way  into  notice, 
aidst  such  numerous  competitors.  .  .  .  Our 
ject  is,  to  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
Friends,  an  agreeable  and  instructive  Miscellany. 
»r  this  purpose,  we  shall  expatiate  over  a  wide  and 
versified  field,  of  which  a  general  outline  will 
re  be  enumerated.  In  the  first  place  we  shall  en- 
avor  to  present  a  selection  from  the  literature  of 
e  present  day,  purified  from  the  exaggerated 


sentiments,  the  theatrical  manner,  the  false  morality, 
the  perverted  sublime,  with  which  the  example  of  a 
few  great  geniuses  has  infected  the  taste  of  the  age. 

A  portion  of  our  journal  will  be  devoted  to  se- 
lections from  the  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  old  English  school. 
A  relish  for  the  pure  and  simple  models  of  composi- 
tion which  they  have  left,  is  a  sure  indication  of 
correct  and  manly  habits  of  thought,  and  will  be 
inculcated  throughout  our  pages.  There  is  a  natural 
adaptation  of  manner  to  the  subject  and  occasion, 
which  is  required  both  by  good  taste  and  sound 
morals.    .    .  . 

In  another  department  of  our  paper — the  phil- 
anthropic— we  can  promise  to  our  readers  a  fund 
of  interesting  information.  The  improvements  in 
education,  in  prison  discipline,  in  the  management 
of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  insane,  and  in  the* 
instruction  of  the  dumb  and  the  blind;  the  effort 
of  Christian  beneficence  throughout  the  world,  in 
spreading  the  Scriptures,  in  civilizing  the  savage, 
and  loosening  the  bonds  of  slavery,  will  all  pass  under 
review.  We  shall  support,  whenever  we  have  fit 
occasion,  the  views  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
entertain  respecting  many  allowed  abuses,  such  as 
lotteries,  gambling,  and  intemperance.    .    .  . 

The  journal  will  exhibit  a  summary  of  passing 
events,  and  an  account  of  the  various  plans  for 
internal  improvements  which  are  in  operation. 

A  portion  will  be  set  apart  for  original  communi- 
cations, essays,  poetry,  and  criticism.  In  this  de- 
partment we  have  good  reason  to  look  for  strong 
support. 

An  important  part  of  our  labors  has  not  yet  been 
alluded  to.  Attached  from  conviction  of  their 
truth,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
we  make  no  secret  of  our  opinions.  We  are  well 
satisfied  that  many  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
Society  now  suffers,  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of 
our  true  principles,  on  the  part  of  many  of  those 
who  have  left  our  communion.  We  shall,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  illustrate,  according  to  our  ability, 
the  genius  and  history  of  our  Society.  Extracts 
from,  and  reviews  of  the  writings  of  Friends,  whether 
of  early  or  modern  date;  and  dispassionate  exposi- 
tions of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  present 
controversy,  will  be  frequently  and  freely  given. 


A  great  mass  of  curious  and  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  early  settlement  of  Friends  in  this 
country,  and  the  lives  of  individuals  distinguished 
in  our  annals,  is  now  accessible,  and  must  speedily 
perish  if  there  be  no  attempt  made  to  preserve  it. 
Communications  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon 
all  those  which  we  have  enumerated,  are  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  above  quotations  clearly  indicate 
that  the  founders  of  our  paper  intended  to 
make  it  what  they  announced  it  to  be,  "A 
Religious  and  Literary  Journal."  It  is 
believed  that,  from  then  until  now,  those 
who  have  conducted  the  paper  have  kept 


this  object  in  view,  however  far  short  of 
attaining  to  it  they  may  have  come.  When 
the  writer  was  unexpectedly  called  to  the 
duties  of  editor  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  have 
qther  Friends  appointed  to  assist  as  con- 
tributing editors  who  possessed  qualifica- 
tions of  which  he  was  lacking.  Although 
one  of  these  Friends  has  been  unable  to 
assist  in  the  work,  the  readers  of  The 
Friend  well  know  how  much  the  valuable 
contributions  of  another  have  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  paper.  In  the  continued 
effort  to  approach  to  the  high  standard 
fixed  for  this  journal  by  its  founders,  The 
Fri-end  has  now  secured  the  services  of 
another  on  the  editorial  staff.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  both  J. 
Henry  Bartlett  and  Davis  H.  Forsythe  are 
to  be  associated  with  the  writer  as  editors 
of  The  Friend.  The  first  named  needs 
no  introduction  to  our  readers;  and  the  work 
of  Davis  H.  Forsythe  is  well  known  to  many 
through  his  editorship  of  The  Westonian 
and  of  portions  of  the  recently  published 
Quaker  Biographies. 

Those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  little  paper  which  for  more 
than  eighty-five  years  has  been  the  chief 
organ  of  orthodox  and  conservative  Quaker- 
ism, desire  and  expect  that  the  closer  re- 
lationship between  its  editors,  and  the  addi- 
tional talent  enlisted,  will  give  it  a  broader 
scope  and  considerably  add  to  its  interest. 
They  desire  that,  while  maintaining  both 
its  orthodoxy  and  its  conservatism,  it  shall 
be  a  paper  which  will  appeal  to  all  classes, 
young  and  older,  and  will  be  wanted  in  the 
families  of  all  true  Friends. 


'  The  "Contributors." 

Occasional  reference  is  made  in  our  col- 
umns to  the  "Contributors,"  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  readers  of  The  Friend 
have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  meaning 
when  so  used.  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked,  "Who  conduct  The  Friend  and 
how  are  they  appointed?" 

Believing  that  our  subscribers  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  information,  and 
seeing  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
it,  it  is  here  given: 

In  the  year  1827,  nineteen  Friends  as 
"original  subscribers"  "associated  them- 
selves in  a  Guarantee"  for  the  support  of  a 
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weekly  periodical  to  which  they  decided  to 
give  the  title  "The  Friend — a  Religious 
and  Literary  Journal."  The  names  of  these 
nineteen  were:  Thomas  C.  James,  Robert 
Smith,  George  Vaux,  John  Bacon,  Roberts 
Vaux,  Thomas  Kimber,  Daniel  B.  Smith, 
George  M.  Stroud,  Ellis  H.  Yarnall,  Thomas 
Evans,  Charles  Yarnall,  John  Richardson, 
George  Stewardson,  Morris  Smith,  Dr. 
Benj.  H.  Coates,  Edward  Bettle,  Richard 
C.  Wood,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  and  James  S. 
Newbold.  They  called  themselves  "Con- 
tributors of  The  Friend"  because  of  the 
"Guarantee"  of  support  which  appears  to 
have  referred  primarily  to  finances;  but  the 
minutes  show  that  a  committee,  whose 
composition  was  partially  changed  each 
month,  was  appointed  to  assist  the  editor, 
and  that  each  of  the  "Contributors"  under- 
took to  furnish,  within  a  specified  period, 
either  an  original  or  a  selected  article  for 
the  new  paper. 

The  number  of  the  Contributors  was  lim- 
ited to  twenty,  and  new  members  were 
proposed  at  one  meeting  and  the  proposal 
acted  upon  at  the  next,  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present  at  the  sec- 
ond consideration  being  required. 

The  present  Contributors  are  George  J. 
Scattergood,  William  C.  Allen,  George 
Abbott,  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  Wm.  C. 
Cowperthwaite,  J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Edwin  P. 
Sellew,  William  Evans,  William  E.  Rhoads, 
Davis  H.  Forsythe,  William  Bishop,  Ben- 
jamin Vail  and  William  Biddle. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Salvation. 

Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
(I  Tim.  i:  15.) 

All  through  the  New  Testament  we  find 
the  words  "Saviour,"  "Save,"  "Salvation," 
— and  perhaps  they  do  not  mean  much  to 
us,  because  we  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  them.  May  it  not  be  that  some  of  us  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  good 
influences  and  sheltered  surroundings  have 
never  yet  realized  our  need  of  a  Saviour, — 
that  we  must  come  to  Him  in  the  same  way 
as  those  whom  we  look  upon  as  great  sinners? 
May  He  shew  us  this  need! 

"  What  shall  1  do  to  be  saved?  "  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Saved  from  our  sins,  from  spiritual 
death;  the  life  of  Christ  coming  into  our 
souls,  as  we  look  to  Him  in  faith.  "As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  All  that 
the  stricken  Israelite  could  do  was  to  look — 
so  with  us,  stricken  with  the  disease  of  sin. 

And  do  we  not  all  need  to  ask  that  we 
may  be  shewn  more  clearly  what  this 
wonderful  salvation  is,  and  may  experience 
it  more  fully  in  our  own  hearts? 

S.  G.  S. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

In  California. 

v. 

Santa  Barbara  more  than  our  other 
objective  points  in  California,  seemed  to  be 
a  reality  in  memory.  After  turning  many 
worn  and  faded  mental  pages  the  reason 
was  evident.  A  famous  teacher  of  natural 
history  from  the  East  had  settled  there, 
and  had  added  some  chapters  on  the  fauna 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  popular  lessons  of  our 
childhood.  She  is  no  longer  amongst  the 
living,  but  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
her  home  and  garden,  and  of  having  the 
olive  oil  industry  of  her  husband,  Ellwood 
Cooper,  explained  to  us.  Before  dealing, 
however,  in  some  detail  with  our  five  days' 
sojourn  at  Santa  Barbara,  a  word  may  be 
in  order  in  regard  to  the  two  hours  of  inter- 
vening railway  travel  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  skirts  the  coast 
the  whole  distance.  The  line  in  the  main 
is  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea,  so  that 
one  looks  out  over  the  water  through  wooded 
canyons  or  from  the  fertile  crest  of  the 
headlands  that  make  the  coast  bold  and 
shaggy.  Away  in  the  distance  the  sculp- 
tured line  of  Catalina  is  recognized,  and 
through  the  haze  of  the  water  three  or  four 
other  islands  of  the  Channel  group  can  be 
discerned.  Now  and  then  some  fishing 
cabins  give  the  charm  of  human  relation- 
ship to  the  shore,  swarming  as  it  is  in  most 
places  with  gulls,  curlews  and  cormorants. 
Finally  a  group  of  oil  wells  is  seen  and  some 
of  them  are  observed  to  have  been  bored 
into  the  sea  itself.  There  really  seem  to 
be  no  limits  set  to  those  who  would  "strike 
oil!"  A  few  minutes  more  and  beautiful 
Miramar  is  passed  and  the  limited  train 
known  as  the  "Lark"  stops  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. On  the  station  platform  we  hear 
the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  sea  upon  the  sandy 
beach  and  the  sound  is  that  of  home!  It 
is  truly  a  kindly  omen  of  days  of  interest 
and  pleasure!  Travelers  vary  in  their 
views  of  the  most  opportune  time  of  arrival 
at  a  new  place.  Our  morning  arrival  in 
this  case  made  it  easy  for  us  to  select  from 
several  outside  lodging  places  offered  to 
us  by  the  crowded  hotel,  those  that  seemed 
most  inviting.  Four  of  us  located  in  one 
house  and  three  in  another,  and  in  the  end 
both  groups  felt  that  an  apparent  incon- 
venience had  become  a  closer  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  manner  of  home  life  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  afternoon  a  trolley  car 
carried  us  up  the  hill  to  the  hundred  year 
old  mission.  Signs  of  the  adobe  houses  of 
the  Indians  remain,  and  the  masonry  of 
the  mission  buildings  and  the  decoration  of 
the  Chapel  give  evidence  of  the  plastic 
character  of  the  aborigines.  Seeing  how 
easily  they  fitted  new  and  strange  moulds 
in  former  times  made  us  wonder  that  they 
had  not  adopted  the  new  civilization, 
rather  than  to  have  been  so  far  extinguished 
by  it.  From  the  tower  of  the  mission 
commanding  views  toward  the  four  points 
of  the  compass  gave  us  the  impression  of  a 
rare  combination  of  variety,  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  enclosed  garden  of  the 
monastery  to  which  we  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted was  seen  to  be  rich  in  roses  and  in 


semi-tropical  plants.    In  another  directi  l 
numerous  canyons  opened  up  into  1  i  [ 
mountains  with  inviting  wealth  of  co  r : 
and  of  foliage.   The  mountains  themselv  , 
under  the  hazy  veil  of  blue,  seemed  again  > 
"be  "brooding  on  things  eternal."    Stretch  I s 
beyond  all  the  placid  sea  throbbed   i 1 
undertone  scarcely  perceptible  at  our  ele^  ■ 
tion.    It  was  truly  a  scene  to  turn  1  : 
plain  prose  of  life  into  romantic  poetry  ? 

Not  a  few  Philadelphians  associate  Sar  . ' 
Barbara  with  the  closing  chapters  of  t  I 
life  of  Dr.  Williams,  late  of  the  Baldv  i  f 
locomotive  works.    His  son-in-law,  Willi:  ,  * 
Dreer,  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  E;  : 
to  his  Rosemont  home  from  his  win  1 
retreat,  but  he  took  time  out  of  the  d 
before  departure  to  carry  us  about  in  I  i| 
Peerless  car  and  so  to  give  us  the  b  " 
possible  general  introduction  to  the  attr; 
tions  in  store  for  us.    The  prelude  to  ti  ■ 
most  happy  experience  was  a  view  fn  3 
the  hill  of  the  bungalow  retreat  built  I11 
Dr.  Williams  in  a  secluded  canyon,  a 
an  opportunity  to  pick  roses  along  the  w  » 
of  the  lane  that  leads  to  it.   The  buildi  1 
of  this  shapely  stone  wall  up  over  the  ste  >} 
hill  is  a  monument  to  the  well-known  w 
in  which  the  mechanical  projects  of  I 
Williams  took  form.    He  conceived  t 
idea  of  the  wall  and  putting  an  ordins 
workman  to  execute  it,  one  could  eas 
trace  the  steps  of  efficiency  from  rati 
crude  performance  to  the  work  of  a  finish 
stone-mason.    Very  properly,  it  seemed 
us,  a  memorial   corner-stone    gave  t 
mechanic's  name  and  indicated  that  t 
triumph  was  more  a  finished  man  than 
finished  wall!   Are  not  the  masters 
industry  after  all  those  who  transk 
intelligence  into  fact  through  the  efforts 
the  otherwise  unintelligent? 

From  Mission  hill  in  our  automobile  ri 
we  swept  on  through  a  beautifully  rolli 
country  to  the  entrance  of  the  Potter  Ran« 
Here  a  fine  club  house  encircled  with  i 
geraniums  (the  Potter  flower)  gives  a  vi 
of  a  new  golf  course  of  most  excellent  cc 
struction,  and  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  whi 
the  surrounding  hills  are  mirrored.  Frc 
this  point  the  road  climbs  the  hills,  whi 
are  well  covered  with  grass,  through  grou 
of  native  live  oaks  that  lend  a  park-li 
effect  to  the  whole.  Finally  an  emineri 
is  reached  that  commands  a  lordly  vi< 
of  mountains  and  sea.  The  whole  grej 
ranch  is  thus  by  this  fine  road  turned  in 
a  beautiful  residence  park  and  alreai 
several  houses  are  advantageously  plac 
upon  the  heights.  From  our  lofty  poi 
of  advantage  we  observed  that  we  h; 
encircled  the  town.  The  road  down  in 
it  led  by  the  sea  and  the  descent  of  t 
road  is  made  with  happy  effort  to  secu 
most  memorable  views.  At  one  point  ; 
attractive  farm-house  is  pointed  out  as  t. 
residence  *  of  an  uncle  of  Seth  Low,  < 
octogenarian  sea  captain  who  still  feels  < 
his  elevated  veranda,  as  he  walks  to  ai 
fro  and  looks  out  over  the  sea,  that  he 
pacing  the  bridge  of  some  worthy  shi 
We  saw  the  old  gentleman  at  his  gate  ai 
the  fire  in  his  eye  seemed  to  have  a  dista; 
look  as  if  to  a  country  of  unfading  glory! 

Just  at  this  point  a  curious  bird  ran  swift 
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into  a  side  road.  It  is  familiarly  called 
the  "road  runner"  and  its  habit  as  described 
seemed  to  have  about  it  some  weird  sym- 
bolism. Soon  our  road  becomes  a  fine  level 
asphalt  boulevard  by  the  sea.  It  passes  the 
great  geranium  embowered  Hotel  Potter 
md  leads  on  by  beautiful  villas  and  through 
groves  of  native  oaks  and  sycamores  toward 
Miramar.  Finally  a  sharp  turn  brings  us 
Upon  a  circle  of  the  Country  Club.  Here 
some  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  make 
the  best  use  of  valuable  territory  for  de- 
ightfully  located  golf  links.  We  had 
•eliable  testimony  before  the  week  had 
passed  that  they  afford  excellent  opportunity 
■or  good  games.  In  two  hours  we  had  thus 
jncircled  Santa  Barbara  on  a  three  or  four 
nile  radius  and  in  the  shelter  of  our  lodgings 
lad  a  most  grateful  sense  of  unusual  favor 
n  such  an  introduction. 

Miramar  had  been  pictured  to  us  as  we 
:raveled  on  in  California  as  a  place  of  ideal 
peauty  in  which  a  woman's  genius  had  so 
ar  triumphed  over  material  things  as  to 
Eve  them  the  last  touch  of  refinement, 
slaturally  we  were  glad  of  the  prospect  of 
nore  than  the  passing  view  from  the  car 
vindow.  Our  ride  there  had  two  prefatory 
ncidents.  First  we  had  the  sea  boulevard 
tut  to  the  golf  links  where  we  left  the  leader 
)f  our  party.  From  this  point  we  turned 
n  from  the  sea  upon  the  mountains  and  it 
vas  soon  evident  that  we  were  making  a 
teep  ascent.  The  road  skirted  a  hill,  made 
he  shoulder  of  another  and  then  circling 
>ack  and  forth  on  the  face  of  it,  after  the 
nanner  of  mountain  roads,  gave  us  new  and 
efreshing  views  at  each  turn.  Now  and 
hen  a  lemon  grove  nestled  under  the  hill. 
)range  trees  embowered  naively  built  bunga- 
dws,  rustic  with  undressed  stone  and 
msawn  timber.  The  live  oaks  and  the 
ycamores  made  themselves  picturesque  to 
|uite  an  unusual  degree.  Finally  at  a  very 
onsiderable  elevation,  looking  out  over 
he  sea,  we  were  in  a  large  lemon  grove  at 
he  mouth  of  a  very  wild  steep  canyon. 
Vo  or  three  considerable  buildings  occupied 
he  foreground,  and  then  on  each  side  of 
he  Canyon  fitted  to  some  ledge  of  rock  or 
n  the  very  edge  of  the  happy  mountain 
tream,  bungalows  of  one  to  six  rooms  so 
natched  the  environment  as  to  give  great 
ariety  with  apparent  unity  of  plan.  This 
/as  San  Ysidero  Canyon  and  as  we  inspected 
ome  of  the  bungalows,  sat  a  moment  on 
heir  porches  to  view  the  sea  and  looked 
t  the  dining-room  and  general  sitting-room 
re  made  a  mental  note  of  attractions  that 
/e  knew  would  linger  in  memory  as  an 
nticing  dream.  Here  if  anywhere  one 
light  find  refreshment  close  to  nature's 
eart! 

So  Miramar  had  been  postponed,  very 
mch  as  one  puts  the  choice  dessert  at  the 
nd  of  the  feast.  At  its  gateway  the  winding 
ntrance  is  bordered  with  roses  and  shrubs, 
alms  and  native  live  oaks,  so  harmoniously 
rranged  as  to  make  one  wonder  whether 
lan  or  nature  had  been  the  architect! 
'he  house  itself  does  not  seem  extraordinary 
ive  in  its  special  feature  of  fitting  the 
tivironment.  Something  very  English  is 
lanifest  in  this  quality.  They  have  had 
thousand  years'  experience  at  home 


building  over  there!  At  the  hotel  desk  we 
learned  that  the  good  angel  of  all  this  happy 
combination  of  beauty  had  finished  her 
earthly  career.  The  son  had  a  warm  welcome 
for  the  party  that  so  cherished  her  memory. 
An  enlarged  dining-room  gave  evidence  of 
increasing  popularity,  but  stairway  and 
hall  and  parlor  had  the  unmistakable 
femine  adaptation  of  simplicity  to  highest 
aims  in  household  arrangements.  Bordering 
the  somewhat  bowl-shaped  grounds  on 
each  side,  attractive  family  bungalows 
made  ideal  retreats  for  quiet  holidays. 
With  one  exception  these  were  all  engaged 
for  the  summer.  The  sea  front  of  the 
house,  possibly  one  hundred  yards  of  level 
but  attractively  ornamented  lawn,  to  the 
edge  of  a  bluff  down  which  fifty  or  more 
steps  led  to  the  hard  sandy  beach,  has 
numerous  surprises  of  natural  and  artificial 
beauty  unique  but  satisfying.  To  the 
passing  traveler  Miramar  is  only  a  hotel. 
To  us  knowing  something  of  its  origin  and 
development  it  seemed  a  sheltering  home 
with  rare  attractions  indeed. 

As  we  drove  out  again  to  the  main  high- 
way we  stopped  under  two  aged  live  oaks 
to  observe  more  closely  a  phenomenon  that 
had  attracted  us  several  times  before.  The 
hard  bark  of  these  trees  was  in  places  liter- 
ally filled  with  acorns  that  woodpeckers  had 
inserted  in  holes  they  had  prepared  for  them. 
It  is  said  these  acorns  make  a  favorable 
breeding  place  for  choice  fat  worms  very 
tempting  to  the  woodpecker's  palate.  Ani- 
mal intelligence  in  the  west  like  much  else 
seems  wonderfully  developed! 

The  olive  industry  of  California  has 
apparently  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  one 
might  at  first  expect.  Probably  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  mature  slowly 
and  that  the  process  from  fruit  to  product 
is  difficult  and  time  consuming.  Ellwood 
Cooper  was  a  pioneer  in  planting  both  olive 
and  eucalyptus  trees.  His  ranch  is  put 
down  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Santa  Barbara, 
but  a  fourteen  mile  drive  over  a  sandy  road 
is  required  to  reach  it,  unless  one  takes  the 
prosy  way  of  riding  on  a  train.  It  was 
our  good  fortune  to  have  an  intelligent 
driver  and  a  sturdy  pair  of  horses.  Some 
fine  groves  of  English  walnuts,  cultivated  as 
thoroughly  as  an  eastern  corn-field,  engaged 
our  interest  as  we  rode  along.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  ranch  upon  which  these  trees 
grew  was  represented  to  us  as  very  erratic. 
He  was  just  at  that  time  in  a  severe  legal 
encounter  with  the  County  authorities  for 
having  cut  down  a  fine  growth  of  poplar 
shade  trees  upon  the  road.  His  claim  was 
that  he  had  done  it  to  protect  his  walnuts. 
In  California  much  interest  has  been  taken 
in  determining  the  best  type  of  tree  for  the 
highway.  The  pepper  tree,  so  beautiful 
and  once  so  popular,  is  now  represented  as 
a  great  robber  of  the  soil  as  well  as  a  most 
favorable  breeder  of  scale  and  other  injurious 
pests. 

The  Cooper  ranch  can  be  seen  some  time 
before  it  is  reached  on  account  of  its  groves 
of  eucalypti.  In  this  line  of  planting  Ell- 
wood Cooper  was  also  a  pioneer  and  he  has 
lived  to  see  his  trees  grow  large  enough  to 
have  commercial  value.  Entering  his  estate 
from  the  road  it  is  a  drive  of  nearly  a  mile 


to  the  mouth  of  the  Canyon  where  his 
buildings  are  situated.  On  each  side  as  we 
approach,  olive  orchards  may  be  seen. 
They  are  by  no  means  continuous,  but  are 
evidentally  located  in  spots  where  the  air 
and  water  drainage  is  most  favorable.  The 
fringe  of  eucalypti  marks  the  boundary  of 
the  estate.  In  places  it  broadens  out  into 
stately  groves.  One  very  considerable  grove, 
said  to  contain  forty  acres,  had  been  un- 
fortunately burned  over,  not  unlikely  the 
work  of  the  railroad  that  passes  through  it. 
The  location  of  the  buildings  on  the  estate 
is  unique.  They  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
Canyon  and  are  hardly  seen  at  all  until  they 
are  reached.  Then  quite  an  aggregation 
of  buildings  appears.  The  mansion  house 
is  barely  evident  from  the  exterior.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  door  it  is  spacious  and  in- 
stantly presents  the  atmosphere  of  home. 
Ellwood  Cooper  is  a  bright  eyed,  active  man 
of  ripe  age,  with  the  manner  that  shows 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  affairs.  His  cordial 
greeting  betokened  one  on  good  terms  with 
the  world.  He  had  evident  pleasure  in 
assisting  his  daughter  to  show  us  about  the 
garden  with  a  pride  in  trees  and  flowers 
quite  rare  out  of  England.  Perhaps  after 
all  it  is  a  general  characteristic  of  Califor- 
nians,  where  growing  things  claim  interest 
and  care  so  large  a  part  of  the  year.  Quite 
a  variety  of  nut  trees  was  pointed  out  in 
the  garden  and  Ellwood  Cooper  gave  us 
an  object  lesson  from  the  bloom  still  upon 
the  trees,  of  nature's  method  of  nut  bearing. 
As  we  resumed  our  seats  in  the  carriage  to 
continue  the  ride  up  the  Canyon  it  was 
arranged  that  the  oil  mill  and  the  process 
of  oil  making  should  be  explained  to  us  upon 
our  return  in  about  an  hour. 

The  "Cooper  Canyon,"  perhaps  it  has 
another  name,  presents  the  best  that  live 
oak  and  sycamore  can  do  to  make  the 
picturesque  and  romantic.  The  great  trunks, 
in  many  places  almost  supine,  loll  about  the 
purring  stream  like  shaggy  veterans  at  rest! 
Here  and  there  some  favorable  knoll  is 
silvery  green  with  olive  trees,  and  in  one 
place  we  came  upon  an  orchard  of  Japanese 
persimmon.  It  was  just  an  ideal  retreat 
for  a  day's  picnic  and  we  turned  back  with 
much  reluctance.  At  the  oil  mill  Ellwood 
Cooper's  son  Henry  was  our  very  informing 
guide.  First  we  saw  the  cases  arranged 
like  drawers  of  printers'  type  for  drying  the 
olives.  These  trays  have  stacks  of  steam 
pipe  behind  them  to  expedite  the  drying. 
Once  dry  the  olives  are  ground  to  a  fine  pulp. 
This  in  turn  is  put  under  a  press  of  very 
ancient  pattern,  the  same  in  use  in  Bible 
times  we  were  told,  and  the  pressure  in- 
creased until  the  oil  flows  out.  A  point  of 
expert  knowledge  dictates  the  exact  amount 
of  pressure.  If  that  point  is  exceeded  the 
oil  becomes  bitter.  The  pulp  makes  fine 
food  for  hogs  and  olive  fed  pork  is  one  of  the 
specialties  of  the  ranch.  The  extracted  oil 
is  stored  in  large  oak  tanks.  At  the  proper 
time  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  oil  then 
left  some  weeks  to  cure.  The  final  process 
is  that  of  filtering  and  bottling. 

The  sensitiveness  of  olive  oil  to  odors  as 
pictured  to  us  seemed  almost  like  a  human 
quality.  When  the  tanks  containing  several 
thousand  gallons  of  oil  are  in  process  of 
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curing  one  can  smell  the  oil  plainly  upon 
entering  the  room.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  the  invasion  of  some  noxious  odor  the  oil 
"retires  within  itself"  and  is  not  perceptible 
to  the  olfactory  nerve.  In  such  cases,  two 
of  which  were  described  to  us,  a  thorough 
search  for  the  offending  matter  is  requisite 
and  cleaning  and  disinfecting  necessary 
before  the  oil  resumes  its  normal  ripening. 
The  merits  of  olive  oil  as  food  never  appealed 
to  us  so  pointedly  as  in  this  California  oil  mill. 
We  felt  well  prepared  to  accept  the  statement 
that  the  same  amount  of  money  is  much 
better  invested  in  oil  than  in  butter! 

The  Cooper  Ranch  is  usually  planned  as  a 
day's  excursion  from  Santa  Barbara.  We 
had  managed  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  after- 
noon for  the  "mountain  drive."  There 
appears  to  be  some  rivalry  amongst  Cali- 
fornia resorts  in  the  matter  of  attractive 
drives.  The  engineers  at  Santa  Barbara 
had  unusual  opportunities  with  mountains, 
running  streams  and  the  great  expanse  of 
the  sea,  to  make  an  unrivaled  combination. 
The  road  first  of  all  leads  away  as  if  its 
objective  point  were  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  ascent  is  an  easy  grade  with 
views  into  wild  canyons  and  across  green 
knolls  to  secluded  bungalows,  not  a  few 
of  them  very  evidently  the  homes  of  wealth 
and  refinement.  The  community  about 
Santa  Barbara  has  numerous  names  known 
in  literature  and  art  and  these  mountain 
retreats  are  ideal  places  for  study  and  for 
literary  composition.  Finally  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge  is  reached  and  the  sea 
and  a  "live"  stream  flowing  to  the  sea, 
became  features  of  the  landscape.  The 
mountain  on  the  ocean  side  is  bold  and  rocky 
and  the  road  in  places  is  cut  against  the 
overhanging  cliffs.  Down,  down  we  go, 
noting  in  silence  perhaps  the  signs  of  heavy 
landslides  in  the  late  rainy  season,  or  ex- 
claiming again  and  again  as  some  new  com- 
bination of  beauty  and  grandeur  is  disclosed. 
Half  way  down  we  come  upon  a  miniature 
lake  set  in  a  lemon  grove  and  presided  over 
by  a  neat  lodge,  the  home  of  a  German 
woman  ready  for  us  with  milk  for  refresh- 
ment or  picture  post  cards  to  add  to  our 
already  bulky  collection.  From  this  point 
lemon  groves  are  frequent.  We  are  descend- 
ing the  mountain  through  the  most  exclusive 
residence  section  of  the  neighborhood. 
Formerly  the  road  led  through  these  fine 
estates,  now  it  passes  beyond  them  and  comes 
out  upon  the  fine  highway  that  two  days 
before  had  carried  us  to  Miramar.  What 
a  satisfaction  it  is  after  all  to  have  the 
exalted  experiences  of  life  lead  us  back 
to  the  common  way ! 

The  next  morning  we  were  saying  our 
farewells  to  Santa  Barbara.  It  had  exacted 
heavy  toll  of  affection  from  us  in  a  short 
time,  and  its  charms  will  have  peculiar 
enticement  if  ever  we  pass  that  way  again. 

J-  H.  B. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long  suffering,  meekness  and  temperance. 
Against  such  there  is  no  law. 


(  "The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh 
rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it." — 
(Prov.  x:  22.) 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  WISE  DECISION. 

Said  Peter  Paul  Augustus,  "When  I  am  a  grown 
man, 

I'll  help  my  dearest  mother  the  very  best  I  can. 
I'll  wait  upon  her  kindly;  she'll  lean  upon  my  arm; 
I'll  lead  her  very  gently,  and  keep  her  safe  from  harm. 

"But,  when  I  think  upon  it,  the  time  will  be  so 
long," 

Said  Peter  Paul  Augustus,  "before  I'm  tall  and 
strong, 

I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  be  her  pride  and  joy 
By  helping  her  my  very  best  while  I'm  a  little  boy." 

■ — The  Brown  Memorial  Monthly. 


AThread-and-Needle  Fairy. — "  It's  the 
s'pender-button,  mummy!"  said  Bobby, 
hurriedly,  for  the  other  boy  was  waiting 
on  his  bicycle,  and  Bobby  had  said  he  would 
be  out  at  the  gate  in  two  skips  and  a  jiffy. 

"  But  I  can't  mend  you  up  so  quick  as 
that!"  said  mamma,  frowning  at  the  sight 
of  a  three-cornered  tear  in  the  top  of  the 
bicycle-stocking.  "  Once  let  your  new  stock- 
ings get  to  'rail-roading'  and  I  never  can 
mend  them.  I  must  fix  that,  boy  waiting 
or  no  boy  waiting.  And  here's  a  rip  in 
your  coat!  All  needing  different  kinds  of 
thread,  of  course!  Oh,  dear,  if  I  could  only 
buy  a  paper  of  needles  all  threaded!" 

Elsie  heard  the  funny  little  sigh  and  the 
funny  little  wish,  and  you  know  what  good 
fairies  do  when  they  hear  wishes.  The  very 
next  time  mamma  sat  down  in  a  hurry  to 
mend  up  Bobby,  or  some  other  ragged 
member  of  the  family,  she  found  a  pin- 
cushion all  stuck  full  of  needles,  and  every 
one  with  a  nice  long  thread  in  it,  and  a  knot 
at  the  end!  Some  of  them  were  threaded 
double,  and  there  were  all  colors  and  sorts 
and  sizes. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  said  mamma,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  this  time.  "  I  shall  always 
believe  in  fairies  after  this!  And  the  name 
of  mine  begins  with  an  E  and  ends  with  an 
E,  and  has  lsi  in  the  middle!" 

It  may  have  been  mamma's  praise  that 
encouraged  Elsie  to  think  of  it,  but  one  day 
she  had  the  nicest,  brightest  little  thought 
that  ever  you  could  possibly  imagine.  She 
told  it  to  her  mother  first,  before  she  did  a 
thing  about  it,  and  her  mother  said  it  was. 
When  your  mother  tells  you  that  about  a 
thing,  you  may  feel  quite  sure  it  is  safe 
to  go  and  do  it. 

The  plan  was  this:  To  set  up  a  kind  of 
Traveler's  Aid  Booth  at  the  door  of  the 
little  station-restaurant.  Elsie's  father  kept 
the  little  eating-room,  and  often  when  she 
had  been  there  with  him,  ladies  stopping  a 
few  minutes  between  trains  had  asked  for  a 
pin,  or  sometimes  for  a  needle  and  thimble. 

"  If  it's  so  nice  for  mother,"  reasoned 
Elsie,  "  I  should  think  they  would  be  pretty 
glad  of  a  thread-and-needle  pin-cushion, 
and  I'll  just  try  it  and  see,  anyway." 

The  very  first  day  that  big,  fat  pin-cushion 
hung  up  beside  the  door,  four  ladies  bought 
from  it,  and  Elsie's  profit  with  the  thimbles 
she  sold  to  two  of  them  paid  for  all  her 
outlay  in  the  beginning. 

"Such  a  handy  little  scheme!"  said  one 
of  the  traveler-ladies.  "  How  did  you 
happen  to  think  of  it,  my  dear?" 


"  I  did  it  first  to  help  mother!"  said  Els  I, 
shyly. 

"Ah,  that  explains!"  said  the  lady,  patti ; 
her  cheek.  "The  girl  whose  business  vt  ■ 
tures  are  an  outgrowth  of  mother-helpi  ; 
is  going  to  be  a  business  success.  It  is  t  : 
kind  of  business  girls  the  world  is  wanting  ' 
—  Anna  Burnham  Bryant,  in  Scattei 
Seeds. 


Saved  by  Prayer.— "A  life  boat  w(  : 
out  on  a  dangerous  coast  to  the  relief  o1  . 
shipwrecked  vessel.    The  waves  ran  hi 
arid  threatened  to  swamp  the  boat.    At  h  :\ 
the  coxswain  said,  '  Mates,  shall  we  tu  j 
back?    We  are  going  to  certain  deai  jj 
The  ship  has  sunk,  and  doubtless  all  han  t 
have  gone  down  with  her.'    There  wasi  J 
moment's  hesitation  and  then  one  m 
cried  out,  'No,  let  us  go  on.    As  I  ran  do*  . 
the  beach  I  passed  two  women  on  th 
knees  praying  for  the  lives  of  the  men  t 
yonder  wreck.    I  believe  God  will  hear  the  \\ 
I  believe  we  will  yet  find  some  alive.'    h  L 
words  had  such  an  effect  on  the  crew,  th  , 
they  plucked  up  courage  and  rowed  .  , 
amidst  the  breakers.    They  picked  up  fi 
poor  fellows,  one  by  one  clinging  to  wrec 
age,  and  otherwise  supporting  themselvi 
The  prayers  of  those  two  women  had  sav 
those  lives." — Africa's  Revivalist. 


Angel  Ministry.  — Of  the  many  stori 
told  of  the  late  Edward  King,  Bishop 
Lincoln,  the  following,  recently  publish 
in  The  Record,  is  one  of  the  most  strikir 
It  appears  that  in'  his  curate  days  King  w 
sent  for  to  visit  a  man  some  mile  and  a  h; 
away,  who  was  said  to  be  dying.  The  nig! 
was  dark  and  the  way  lonely,  but  the  youi 
curate  trudged  on,  only  to  find,  howevt 
when  he  reached  the  house,  that  there  w 
no  one  ill  at  all,  and  he  returned  hor 
puzzled  and  perplexed.  Years  passed,  ai 
the  incident  faded  from  his  memory.  Wh 
he  was  a  bishop  he  visited  a  man  in  prisi 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  to  his  grej 
surprise,  the  criminal  asked  the  bishop  j 
he  remembered  this  incident.  "It  was  I 
said  the  man, '"who  gave  the  false  messag; 
I  wanted  to  lure  you  out  that  I  might  r( 
you  in  the  lonely  road."  "Why  didr 
you  attack  me  then?"  asked  the  bisho 
The  reply  was  extraordinary:  "  I  hadn't  tl 
pluck.  I  lay  in  hiding,  as  I  had  determin* 
to  attack  you  on  your  way  back;  but  wh< 
you  came  near  I  saw  you  were  not  alone 
"But  I  was  alone,"  persisted  the  bisho 
"No,  you  were  not,"  retorted  the  ma 
"there  was.  a  mysterious  looking  Strang 
walking  close  behind  you,  and  he  followe 
you  to  your  house  and  then  disappeare; 
My  chance  was  gone,  and  I  experienced 
sensation  I  never  felt  before."  "Can  it  be 
it  is  asked,  "  that  in  that  dark  night  i\ 
angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  him  and  mac! 
the  fact  known?" — Selected.  , 


Many  an  action  of  ours  is  in  itself  con 
mendable,  while  the  real  motive  of  that  a<  j 
is  not  to  be  commended.  .  .  .  Gel 
knows  our  motives,  and  He  judges  our  aci  j 
accordingly.  When  we  act  we  shoul 
think  of  both  the  act  and  the  motive  i 
God  considers  them. 


Sixth  Month  22,  1911. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  I  know  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side 
of  right;  but  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and 
prayer  that  I  and  this  nation  should  be  on 
the  Lord's  side." — Lincoln. 


President  Taft's  Advice. — The  letter 
written  by  President  William  H.  Taft  to 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  United  States, 
Which  was  read  to  approximately  a  half 
million  Sunday  school  scholars  on  the  recent 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  marks  an 
spoch  in  the  temperance  reform. 

The  greatest  medical  scientists  of  America 
Ind  the  world  have  declared  against  even 
the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The 
largest  business  men  on  this  continent  have 
taken  the  same  ground.  The  best  known 
ind  most  trusted  leaders  of  organized  labor 
Bl  the  United  States  have  spoken  with  no 
uncertain  sound  against  both  the  traffic  and 
Hie  habit,  while  college  presidents  and 
professors,  magazine  editors  and  writers  of 
the  first  rank,  governors  of  states,  legislators, 
:ongressmen,  judges,  lawyers  and  others  by 
the  hundreds  and  by  the  thousands,  have 
ifted  their  voices  in  protest  against  the  use 
if  alcoholic  liquors  in  any  form.-  The 
iquor  habit,  in  fact,  has  been  weighed  in 
:he  balance  and  found  wanting.  Public 
ipinion  has  rendered  an  uncompromising 
verdict  in  the  case.  From  that  verdict  there 
S  no  appeal;  and  even  now  in  the  nation 
it  large,  judgment  is  being  taken. 

How  fitting  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  pres- 
dent  of  the  United  States  should  frankly 
>ronounce  the  opinion  of  the  public  in  the 
veil  chosen  words  of  the  following  letter: 
If y  Dear  Young  Friends: 

The  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  the 
ause  of  a  great  deal  of  the  poverty,  degradation 
nd  crime  of  the  world,  and  one  who  abstains  from 
he  use  of  such  liquor  avoids  a  dangerous  temptation, 
ibraham  Lincoln  showed  that  he  believed  this  in 
irriting  out  for  his  boy  friends  the  pledge  of  total 
bstinence,  so  often  quoted.  Each  person  must 
etermine  for  himself  the  course  he  will  take  in 
eference  to  his  tastes  and  appetites,  but  those  who 
xercise  the  self-restraint  to  avoid  altogether  the 
emptation  of  alcoholic  liquor  are  on  the  safe  and 
riser  side. 

The  president's  letter  is  strong  in  that 
t  is  simply  an  appeal  to  the  truth — a  truth, 
n  fact,  that  even  the  friends  of  the  liquor 
raffic  must  admit. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
'est  possible  way  to  promote  total  absti- 
ence;  there  may  be' some  question  as  to  the 
ifferent  methods  of  dealing  with  the  varying 
ppetites  of  men  and  women;  but  there  can 
o  longer  be  a  reasonable  difference  of 
pinion  as  to  the  "safe  and  wiser  side;" 
or  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  final 
isponsibility  of  the  individual  himself  with 
igard  to  which  side  he  should,  choose. — 
American  Issue. 


Signs  of  the  Times.  —  Never  in  all 
istory  were  greater  movements  in  progress 
lan  those  of  the  present.  The  next  few 
;ars  will  be  distinguished  as  the  time  in 


which  industrial  problems  are  settled,  the 
reign  of  special  privileges  brought  to  an 
end,  and  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  fixed  in  national  policies  and 
in  the  conscience  of  mankind.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  dramatic  period  of  Ameri- 
can history,  the  period  in  which  the  people's 
rights  are  to  be  defined  and  observed  as  they 
have  never  been  before.  The  man  who 
shares  in  these  activities,  in  a  capacity  no 
matter  how  humble,  is  taking  part  in  the 
tremendous  moral  upheavals  now  going  on. 
Great  tidal-waves  may  inundate  a  commun- 
ity, then  subside,  and  be  remembered  only 
by  the  destruction  wrought.  The  effective 
and  unending  impression  is  made  by  the 
silent  tide,  which  is  constant  and  irresistible. 
— Joseph  W.  Folk. 


Even  in  New  York. — Newspapers  carry 
the  story  that  the  drinking  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  big  clubs  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  on  the  decrease.  The  country-wide 
education  against  the  evils  of  the  drink 
habit  is  finally  making  its  impress  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  In  a  number 
of  these  clubs  the  bars  have  been  removed. 
In  others  the  member  who  permits  himself 
to  drink  to  excess  is  given  to  understand 
that  his  resignation  is  in  order.  Men  do 
not  drink  as  they  used  to,  and  in  these 
days  no  man  is  considered  a  fanatic  who 
openly  renounces  and  denounces  the  habit. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of 
the  times. — American  Issue. 


The  Busch  Golden  Wedding.  —  The 
Gazette  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  asserts  that  Taft 
and  Roosevelt  should  have  been  "  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  themselves"  for  the  part  they 
took  in  the  occasion.  The  Ga^etts  draws  a 
very  uncomplimentary  picture  of  Busch 
and  his  life  activities.    It  says: 

One  would  think,  that  Adolphus  Busch  must  be 
a  public  benefactor,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  has 
done  more  injury  than  any  man  now  living,  unless 
a  few  distillers  can  dispute  the  honor  with  him.  All 
the  drunkards  in  the  United  States  began  their 
downward  career  by  drinking  beer,  and  as  Busch 
makes  more  beer  than  any  other  man,  he  has  pro- 
duced more  drunkards.  Whenever  you  see  a  pauper 
hustled  out  to  the  boneyard  in  a  cheap  pine  box, 
you  see  some  of  Busch's  handiwork.  You  can't  go 
through  a  jail,  a  workhouse  or  an  insane  asylum 
without  seeing  the  Busch  trade-mark  written  upon 
the  inmates.  If  you  see  ten  widows  doing  washing 
to  support  their  broods,  you  may  be  sure  that  five 
of  them  can  charge  up  their  misfortunes  to  Busch 
and  his  kind.  If  you  see  a  workingman's  furniture 
sold  under  the  hammer,  and  his  family  turned  into 
the  street,  you  may  wager  something  that  Busch 
had  a  hand  in  it.  Busch  has  left  a  trail  of  tears  and 
desolation  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  has 
fattened  upon  his  victims.  He  is  a  big,  greasy 
Juggernaut,  and  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  have  been 
bloodstained  for  fifty  years. 

There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  celebrate 
his  golden  wedding  as  often  as  he  wants  to,  and  he 
may  sit  on  a  throne  until  his  haunches  ache,  but 
self-respecting  American  citizens,  whether  they  are 
Presidents,  ex-Presidents  or  privates,  should  con- 
tribute nothing  to  his  orgies.  Let  him  receive  the 
congratulations  and  hosannas  of  his  own  kind — 
saloonkeepers,  bartenders,  pimps,  tin  horn  gamblers, 
bunco  steerers,  and  all  the  riff-raff  that  you  will 
find  in  the  places  where  his  goods  are  sold.    .    .  . 

That  is  a  rather  severe  passage  to  write 
about  a  man  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden 
wedding,  and  yet  if  Busch  should  feel 
inclined  to  resent  it,  he  will  have  to  remember 
that,  analyzed  to  the  last  analysis,  every 


sentence  of  it  is  a  statement  of  truth. — 
National  Prohibitionist. 


The  Limit  of  Blasphemy. — "The  saloon  was 
created  by  the  human  demand  of  a  solace,  the  same 
as  the  groceries  and  the  butcher  shops  were  by  the 
demand  for  food,  and  the  dry  goods  stores  were 
for  clothing.  The  justification  of  the  brewer,  the 
distiller  and  the  saloons  is  in  the  natural  human 
demand." 

The  above  is  from  a  liquor  journal  pub- 
lished in  Minnesota.  There  is  no  such 
justification,  as  the  editor  points  out,  and 
the  person  who  makes  such  claim  knows 
the  saloon  is  without  excuse.  The  grocery 
and  dry  goods  stores  are  necessities,  but 
not  so  the  saloon.  Water  is  a  necessity  and 
nature  meets  the  demand,  but  the  appetite 
for  liquor  is  acquired  and  is  not  natural. 

Another  liquor  paper  says,  "  Drink  is 
not  a  curse  and  he  who  says  so  blasphemes 
his  maker,"  intimating  that  God  makes 
"drink."  Think  of  the  blasphemy  which 
is  contained  in  the  thought  or  expression 
that  God  has  anything  to  do  with  the  vile, 
poisonous  concoctions  sold  in  the  saloons 
and  which  leave  their  trail  of  misery,  crime, 
humiliation  and  death  across  the  world. 

Stick  to  the  truth  and  admit  the  saloon 
is  operated  for  the  one  and  only  object  of 
making  money  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is 
best  in  humanity.  It  is  the  lowest,  meanest 
and  most  degrading  business  on  this  earth. — 
American  Issue. 


The  Vote  on  the  Boyd  Bill  (Pennsyl- 
vania Local  Option)  was  as  follows: 

Affirmative — Republicans,  48;  Democrats, 
18;  Keystone  Party,  9;  Socialists,  1.  Nega- 
tive— Republicans,  98;  Democrats,  21 ;  Key- 
stone Party,  2. 

The  three  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Alle- 
gheny and  Lackawanna,  containing  the 
three  largest  cities  of  the  state,  gave  nine 
votes  for  the  bill  and  fifty-nine  against  it. 
The  remaining  sixty-four  counties  gave 
sixty-six  votes  for  and  sixty-two  against. 


"Wet"  and  "Dry"  Territory  in  the 
United  States  as  per  statement  published 
by  the  Anti-Saloon  League: 

United  States  area  "Dry,"  2,149,172 
square  miles;  United  States  area  "Wet," 
873,250  square  miles.  United  States  popu- 
lation in  "Dry"  territory,  44,409,669; 
United  States  population  in  "  Wet "  territory, 
47,562,597.  Of  the  "Dry"  territory  of 
the  United'States  the  amount  "  Dry"  under 
State  Prohibition  is  509,180  square  miles. 
The  amount  "Dry"  under  Local  Option  is 
1,639,992  square  miles. 

Assuming  that  there  are  numerous  com- 
munities in  which,  as  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  people  have  not  the  power  by 
law  to  vote  out  the  saloon,  and  that  there 
are  no  communities  in  which  the  saloon  has 
been  driven  out  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  it  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing 
figures  that  a  majority  of  the  people  are 
against  the  saloon  and  desire  to  rid  our  land 
of  the  incubus  of  the  entire  liquor  business. 
Who  shall  lead  us  to  victory?  Where  is 
the  Lincoln  for  this  crisis,  the  "man  of 
destiny"  who,  commanding  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all,  will  lead  all  the  anti- 
liquor  forces  into  unity  and  concerted  action? 
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Lloyd  Balderston. 

(Continued  from  page  389.) 

The  same  inspeaking  Voice  that  led  the 
boy  to  anchor  his  hope  of  salvation  on 
the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  was  with  him  through 
the  successive  periods  of  his  life;  and  amid 
the  discords  which  unhappily  arose  among 
Orthodox  Friends,  it  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain his  footing  in  the  pathway,  from  which 
he  saw,  with  pain,  that  many  were  depart- 
ing. "Truth  is  the  same  though  all  men 
forsake  it,"  was  a  favorite  maxim,  and  he 
constantly  affirmed  his  belief  that,  "  Right- 
hand  error"  should  be  as  carefully  shunned 
as  "  Left-hand  error."  From  the  latter  he 
felt  that  he  had  mercifully  escaped  in  his 
youth.  Redeeming  love  had  brought  him 
out  of  the  pit  and  "established  his  goings,'' 
saying  to  him,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  thee, 
and  learn  of  me;"  and  in  the  bearing  of 
Christ's  yoke  he  had  found  the  reward  that 
Christ  promises. 

Salvation  without  regeneration  was  to  him 
an  impossibility,  for  did  not  our  Saviour 
say,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God?"  The  efficacy 
of  good  works  as  a  means  of  grace,  was 
likewise  a  subject  on  which  his  views  were 
very  clear.  Included  in  this  is  the  tendency, 
sometimes,  of  ardent  souls,  to  run  on  er- 
rands for  the  Most  High  without  waiting 
for  his  commands.  These  were  what  he 
called  right-hand  errors.  So  great  was  his 
abhorrence  of  the  spirit  which  "denieth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  that  he  placed 
that  sin  in  a  class  by  itself.  Other  forms 
of  error  when  mixed  with  a  righteous  zeal, 
whether  among  Friends  or  other  Christian 
professors,  aroused  a  sentiment  of  pity; 
and  if  he  felt  called  upon  to  rebuke  such, 
he  was  favored  so  to  handle  the  subject  as 
not  to  leave  a  sting  in  the  mind  of  the  per- 
son addressed. 

This  loving,  tactful  spirit,  qualified  him 
in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  positions  of 
both  Overseer  and  Elder  in  the  church,  and 
was  unimpaired  by  advancing  years,  as 
can  be  testified  by  those  who  were  present 
with  him  at  meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
in  the  latest  years  of  his  life.  It  was  in  these 
and  in  meetings  for  Discipline  only,  that  his 
voice  was  heard  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people. 

In  the  pages  of  The  Friend  were  occa- 
sional articles  from  his  pen  on  subjects  of 
a  religious  nature.  Sometimes  these  were 
drawn  from  some  interesting  volume  that 
he  had  been  perusing,  for  his  habit  of  read- 
ing in  spare  moments  was  never  relin- 
quished. His  choice  of  matter  for  his  own 
entertainment,  was  not  limited  to  relig- 
ious literature,  but  included  much  of  what 
was  worthy  among  books  of  travel  and 
biography.  History,  and  especially  church 
history  had  interested  him  in  early  life,  and 
his  mind  was  well  stored  with  what  was 
written  by  "the  Fathers"  concerning  primi- 
tive Christianity;  and  by  the  historians,  of 
later  date,  who  have  given  us  the  account 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Whatever 
the  theme,  he  always  demanded  that  the 
writer  should  have  been  a  person  of  such  a 
spirit  as  would  influence  the  reader  for  good. 
A  very  short  time  sufficed  for  him  to  decide 


whether  a  book  was  worth  reading  or  not. 
Even  when  not  positively  evil,  the  volume 
was  condemned  if  not  manifestly  good.  The 
reply  which  that  worthy  English  writer, 
Hannah  More,  gave  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
when  he  asked  her  to  say  why  she  did  not 
read  his  works,  was  often  quoted  by  Lloyd 
Balderston,  in  urging  upon  young  people 
the  importance  of  selecting  their  reading 
with  care.  Hannah  More's  estimate  of  the 
Waverly  Novels  was  this,  "They  are  the 
absence  of  all  good,"  and  she  hesitated  not 
to  express  the  sentiment  to  the  famous 
author  himself.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Lloyd  Balderston  admired  that  kind  of 
courage. 

The  position  which,  in  mature  life,  he 
took  in  regard  to  education,  appeared  to 
some  persons  a  little  anomalous.  Eagerly 
as  he  had,  himself,  sought  after  learning  in 
his  younger  days,  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  seek  to  obtain  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  his  children  than  his  own  had 
been.  But  in  the  rearing  of  nine  sons  and 
daughters,  although  questions  of  economy 
had  much  to  do  with  it,  both  parents  felt 
restrained  from  desiring  to  "seek  great 
things"  for  them,  and  after  laying  the  foun- 
dation well,  as  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
vious paper,  they  left  it  for  each  one  to 
build  his  own  superstructure  of  learning,  as 
time  and  experience  should  determine  their 
individual  needs.  To  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  farm,  the  dairy,  and  the  household,  was 
made  the  prime  duty  of  each  child,  on  be- 
coming old  enough  to  take  a  part.  Attend 
ing  school  was  looked  upon  as  a  privilege; 
but  it  was  a  privilege  most  carefully  guarded, 
especially  by  the  father.  Pressure  of  work  at 
home  was,  under  no  ordinary  circumstances, 
allowed  to  interfere  with  school  arrange- 
ments, and  the  children  prized  their  oppor- 
nities  accordingly.  This  applies  not  alone 
to  the  sessions  of  the  home  school,  but  to 
the  periods  at  Westtown,  or  elsewhere,  en 
joyed  by  each  one  in  turn.  The  writer  has 
often  thought  of  the  advantage  to  the  child 
thus  brought  up,  as  compared  with  the 
method  which  makes  going  to  school  his 
chief  duty.  That  the  home  atmosphere 
should  be  bright  and  cheerful  was  ever  the 
wish  of  both  parents,  and  when  assembled  at 
meal  time,  it  was  the  father's  habit  to  bring 
up  some  interesting  incident,  either  of  hap- 
penings about  home  or  from  his  recent  read- 
ing, either  to  entertain  the  rest,  or  to  give  a 
start  to  general  conversation.  Although 
averse  to  frivolity,  he  never  discouraged 
harmless  pleasantry  around  the  social  board, 
and  the  children  always  knew  where  to 
find  an  open  ear  for  a  history  of  their  latest 
adventures,  or  an  account  of  the  doings  of 
the  pet  cat,  the  mother  hen,  or  any  of  the 
outdoor  family.  His  readiness  to  sympathize 
with  every  childish  grief,  and  to  turn  the 
attention  away  from  trouble,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  made  his  presence  among  the 
little  ones  most  helpful.  His  coming  upon 
the  scene  never  checked  the  flow  of  inno- 
cent mirth,  or  broke  up  the  game  that 
might  be  in  progress.  He  would  sit  down  to 
read  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  taking  perhaps 
the  baby  on  his  knee,  and  if  its  hands  pulled 
at  the  book  or  the  paper,  then  baby's  wish 
to  be  amused  would  shortly  gain  the  day. 
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These  may  seem  to  be  trifling  details,  bu 
as  showing  the  character  of  our  father,  the 
mean  much. 

In  speech  and  deportment,  he  was,  i 
his  intercourse  with  persons  of  whateve 
age  or  station,  and  under  all  circumstance: 
mindful  of  the  injunction,  "Let  your  cor 
versation  be  as  it  becometh  the  Gospel  c 
Christ,"  while  his  power  of  adapting  hirr 
self  to  the  company  about  him,  or  the  ir 
dividual  he  addressed,  was  extraordinary 
Always  able  to  make  the  other  party  fee 
quite  at  ease,  in  familiar  discourse,  he  wa 
strictly  observant,  in  his  own  utterance: 
of  his  own  high  standard  of  propriety 

When  he  had  attained  success  as  a  farmei 
his  advice  was  sought  for  by  his  neighbor: 
and  beside  his  own  experience  he  had  alway 
at  hand  the  best  obtainable  literature  o 
agricultural  subjects,  and  contributions  fror 
his  pen  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  editor 
of  periodicals  of  that  class.  For  a  few  year 
he  was  a  member  of  an  association  of  farmer 
in  his  vicinity,  and  he  used  to  enjoy  tellin 
an  incident  which  it  may  be  no  harm  t 
rehearse.  He  acted  for  a  time  as  their  secre 
tary,  and  when  he  had  given  up  the  post  1 
another  and  the  minutes  that  his  successo 
made,  spoke  of  "Mr.,"  this  and  that,  th 
presiding  officer  remarked,  "  I  think  yo 
would  do  well  to  follow  your  predecessor 
example,  and  record  simply  the  names  c 
members."  A  precedent  was  then  and  ther 
established,  which  still  obtains  in  that  assc 
ciation. 

In  1872,  Lloyd  Balderston  revisited  sev 
eral  of  the  places  mentioned  in  those  note 
of  travel  from  which  extracts  have  bee 
given.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  k 
Catharine,  who  playfully  called  it  thei 
wedding  journey.  After  attendance  at  th 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Barnesville,  Ohio,  the 
proceeded  to  visit  some  relatives  and  frienc 
in  that  state  and  westward,  as  far  as  th 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  one  who  had  seen  thes 
shores  thirty-three  years  before,  with  sign 
of  civilization  almost  entirely  wanting 
need  only  to  be  suggested  to  be  imagine 
by  the  reader.  The  return  trip  was  mad 
by  way  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Watkins  Gler 
with  visits  to  some  friends  in  New  Yor 
State,  at  one  or  two  points.  Again  it  ma 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  imagine  the  enjoy- 
ment felt  in  visiting  those  great  attraction 
of  Nature,  by  two  whose  souls  were  attune 
alike  to  an  appreciation  of  the  Creator' 
works.  In  the  years  that  remained  to  ther 
to  travel  life's  pathway  together,  the  inci 
dents  of  that  journey,  of  which  the  hospi 
tality  of  those  they  visited  stood  in  the  firs 
rank,  were  a  most  pleasant  memory 

It  was  in  the  year  1884,  that  death  re 
moved  his  loving,  faithful  wife,  and  left  th 
subject  of  our  narrative  to  journey  on  alone 
through  nearly  another  quarter  of  a  cen 
tury.  The  blow  was  one  for  which  he  wa 
so  little  prepared,  that  it  came  with  stunnin 
force,  but  the  Hand  on  whose  guidance  h 
had  depended,  was  now  extended  for  hi 
support,  enabling  him  to  adopt  the  languag 
of  the  patriarch  Job,  "The  Lord  gave  am 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  th 
name  of  the  Lord." 


(To  be  Concluded.) 
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New  England. 

The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  session  of 
Mew  England  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  from  the  3rd  to  the 
7th  inst.,  was  as  a  milestone  marking  the 
vay  of  true  Quakerism  in  this  part  of  the 
-ord's  heritage. 

The  meeting  was  somewhat  larger  than 
isual,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  annexation  of 
Mantucket  Monthly  Meeting  to  Sandwich 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty- 
|ix — their  full  membership — were  at  the 
/early  Meeting,  and  an  unusual  number  of 
/isitors  were  also  present  from  other  Yearly 
Vleetings — three  of  them  ministering  Friends 
vith  credentials.  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Canada  and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meetings 
:ach  had  from  one  to  three  representatives 
n  attendance,  also  three  Friends  from  Scipio 
Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  It  was  a  remark- 
able season  of  refreshing  as  from  the  Lord. 

The  servants  and  handmaidens  sent  to 
is  from  other  places  by  the  Great  Head  of 
."he  Church,  handed  forth  that  which  He 
Save  them  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
md  with  power.  The  seasons  of  silent 
vaiting  throughout  the  sessions  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  were  memorable  because  of  Divine 
avor.  Hearts  were  tendered,  causing  the 
:ears  to  flow.  Many  expressions  like 
:hese  were  heard,  "  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
neeting  I  ever  attended,"  "We  have  en- 
oyed  a  rich  feast  together."  Surely  we 
yere  blessed  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Dhrist  Jesus. 

J.  S.  GlDLEY. 

Greeting  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  to  All 
Its  Members. 

ssued  by  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  Fifth 
Month  9th,  1911. 

In  our  best  moments  we  all  have  longings 
or  the  better  life.  We  cannot  feel  perma- 
lently  satisfied  unless  we  know  that  we 
ire  at  least  struggling  toward  that  which 
s  the  highest.  In  these  longings  we  may 
ake  courage,  for  they  show  us  that  God 
las  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  nor 
las  He  left  us  And  because  we  feel  that 
ve  can  attain  the  highest  only  by  the  help 
tf  the  Most  High,  we  are  enabled  through 
aith  to  look  up  and  say,  "Our  Father." 
^s  we  thus  seek  Him  we  shall  find  Him 
nd  also  the  ability  to  do  his  will,  and  so 
hall  know  the  comfort  of  fellowship  with 
-lim.  In  this  fellowship  and  co-operation 
/ith  Him,  we  realize  the  perfect  fellowship 
nth  one  another  which  can  come  only  from 
is  love  poured  into  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
ipirit.  In  this  fellowship  and  love  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  is  drawn  to  send  this 
lessage  to  us  its  members. 

Our  meeting  in  Second  Month,  when 
his  concern  arose,  afforded  a  refreshing 
ealization  of  the  truth,  that  associated 
urpose  and  effort  for  the  advancement  of 
he  religious  life  will  stir  and  deepen  our 
piritual  sensibilities.  This  was  manifest 
oth  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the 

me  of  united  silent  worship,  and  afterward 
1  the  lively  participation  of  many  in  the 
usiness.   We  were  favored  with  the  com- 


pany of  several  visiting  Friends  who  sought 
to  inspire  our  minds  and  hearts  with  re- 
newed dedication  to  the  faith  and  worship 
of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

For  the  first  time  all  of  the  nine  Queries 
as  recently  revised  by  our  Yearly  Meeting 
were  answered.  These  even  more  than  the 
old  ones,  search  our  hearts  closely.  It  will 
do  us  all  good  to  answer  them  for  ourselves. 
During  their  consideration  the  attendance 
of  public  worship  and  its  spiritual  nature 
were  referred  to.  True  worship  must  be 
an  individual  offering  to  the  Most  High,  of 
prayer,  praise  and  thanksgiving,  under 
the  immediate  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  granted  to  us  freely  as  we  wait  in 
expectancy  of  soul  upon  Him  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow. 

A  desire  was  felt  that  we  all  might  expe- 
rience the  enjoyment  of  this  great  privilege, 
every  one  realizing  his  responsibility  to  take 
his  part  in  making  these  offerings,  some- 
times with  contrition,  sometimes  with  re- 
joicing, but  always  with  an  uplift  to  the 
higher  life.  "The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our 
strength." 

A  special  concern  was  felt  to  extend  our 
love  and  sympathy  to  members  who  for 
various  reasons  often  do  not  get  to  meet- 
ings, whether  for  worship  or  discipline. 
Age,  illness,  weariness,  the  care  of  home, 
the  exactions  of  business  or  remoteness 
from  meetings  make  it  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble for  some  to  satisfy  what  is  at  times  our 
real  longing  for  this  fellowship  with  one 
another  in  the  Lord,  a  longing  which  we  all 
may  cherish,  sometimes  with  happy  and  un- 
looked-for results,  and  hard  things  in  the 
line  of  obstructions  to  attendance  at  meet- 
ings may  be  made  easy. 

Our  sympathy  goes  forth  especially  to 
those  who  are  remote  from  meetings.  If 
we  are  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  wor- 
ship with  our  friends  let  us  seek  the  more 
earnestly  for  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  our  families,  assembling  them  for 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  for  that 
worship,  the  keynote  of  which  is  the  prayer, 
"Thy  will  be  done."  Let  us  remember  the 
opportunity  afforded  us  everywhere  to 
exemplify  and  to  declare  the  truths  by 
which  our  lives  are  enriched.  Finally,  let 
those  who  are  blessed  with  the  religious 
fellowship  of  our  friends  remember  those 
who  are  cut  off  from  this,  and  as  way  opens 
send  them  greetings  of  love  and  sympathy, 
and  let  those  who  receive  these  greetings 
cherish  such  fellowship  by  responding  in  the 
same  spirit. 

May  we  all  grow  in  the  life  more  abundant 
of  fellowship  and  co-operation  with  God  and 
with  one  another — the  love  of  Him  first 
and  of  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

And  may  we  come  from  our  seasons  of 
worship,  whether  public  or  private,  strength- 
ened to  perform  every  duty,  even  the  most 
common,  unto  Him,  and  inspired  to  do 
all  in  the  spirit  of  our  Master's  words, 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
Thus  shall  we  realize  his  saying,  "Herein 
is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit;  and  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples." 

Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Ann  Sharpless, 

Clerks. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

Only  a  word  of  sympathy  spoken 
To  hearts  overburdened  with  care; 

Only  a  clasp  of  the  hand  as  a  token 

That  we  in  their  troubles  would  share; 

Only  a  pause  to  render  assistance, 
To  those  overcome  by  the  way — 

These  are  the  deeds  that  ennoble  existence, 
And  turn  the  world's  darkness  to  day. 

— Selected. 


More  Precious  Than  Gold. 

Last  summer  I  was  conducted  through 
the  little  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  where  the  gold  ore  is  melted 
down  and  cast  into  forms.  The  refiner  put 
the  ore  into  a  melting  pot,  and  then  sub- 
jected it  to  a  high  temperature.  From  time 
to  time  he  would  add  new  ingredients — 
minerals,  acids  and  salts — as  the  softening 
process  demanded.  Occasionally  he  deftly 
extracted  the  refuse  and  baser  metals,  which 
came  to  the  top,  and  cast  them  aside.  Every 
few  minutes  he  would  examine  the  gradually 
purifying  gold.  When  finally  it  became 
like  a  mirror  of  glorious  golden  brightness 
he  poured  the  liquid  into  a  mould  in  which 
it  rapidly  cooled.  Then  he  had  the  chastened 
gold. 

As  I  looked  at  the  attentive  and  keen- 
eyed  man  who  so  perfectly  understood  his 
business,  I  remembered  how  typical  this 
was  of  God's  dealing  with  his  children. 
Every  one  of  us  is  at  the  beginning  a  strange 
mixture  of  what  is  precious  and  what  is  base. 
God  wants  us,  when  the  final  assaying  of 
our  character  is  made,  to  be  found  only  as 
pure  gold.  So  He  often  puts  us  into  the 
melting  pot  of  suffering  or  affliction.  The 
fire  may  seem  all  too  intense  and  distressing 
to  endure  but  He  knows  just  how  hot  to 
make  it.  He  stands  by,  watching  every 
minute,  and  mixing  into  our  lives  the  in- 
gredients necessary  for  our  refinement. 
When  all  the  dross  has  been  removed,  and 
only  what  is  pure  remains,  it  will,  as  a  golden 
mirror,  reflect  the  image  of  the  Master  Re- 
finer. Then  He  withdraws  us  from  the  fire. 
We  all  know  men  and  women  to  whom 
suffering  has  thus  been  a  means  of  develop- 
ment and  grace. 

After  the  refiner  at  Carson  City  had 
secured  his  block  of  pure  metal  there  was 
left  on  it  some  black  spots  of  dross,  and  here 
and  there  a  dark  film.  These  were  only 
the  superficial  evidences  of  former  impurities. 
He  proceeded  to  knock  them  off  with  a 
hammer  and  clean  them  with  coarse  sand 
paper.  Then  all  evidences  of  the  former 
condition  were  fully  removed. 

Thus  does  God  often  deal  with  his  children. 
The  undefiled  gold  of  a  chastened  life  may 
be  largely  within,  yet  there  still  remains 
some  little  weakness  of  speech  or  habit  that 
is  a  surface  reminder  of  past  impurity. 
So  He  deals  us  gentle  blows  with  the  hammer 
of  his  love,  and  permits  us  to  undergo  rough 
experiences,  that  we  may  be  changed  from 
our  faults,  and  show  that  our  natures  have 
been  changed  by  Him. 

God  thus  deals  with  his  people,  and  the 
golden  result  inwardly,  and  outwardly,  is 
to  his  praise  and  yields  us  peace.  Our  lives 
have  been  enriched  and  ennobled  by  Him. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 
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Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Sixth  Month 

25th  to  Seventh  Month  1st.) 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Sixth 

Month  25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Sixth 

Month  26th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Sixth  Month  27th, 

at  10.30  a.  m.  i 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Sixth 

Month  27th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Sixth  Month  27th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Sixth  Month  28th,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Sixth 
Month  28th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 

Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
Sixth  Month  28th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  Sixth  Month  29th,  at  10.30  A.  m. 

Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month 
29th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  29th, 
at  10  a.  m. 


London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1907  appointed  a 
Committee  for  the  Revision  of  Christian  Discipline 
(Part  II.)  This  Committee  reported  to  that  meet- 
ing at  its  last  session. 

From  The  Friend  (London)  it  is  learned  that  the 
proposed  alterations  were  outlined  as  follows: — 
"The  revision  has  followed  the  general  lines  of  the 
1883  edition.  In  chap,  iv.,  section  iii.,  extracts 
from  the  Epistles  of  George  Fox  have  been  omitted, 
but  the  first  extract  is  placed  in  a  new  chapter  on 
Christian  Service,  and  the  second  in  the  chapter  on 
The  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Chapter  x.,  section 
iii.,  National  Fasts  and  Rejoicings,  is  entirely 
omitted.  Other  new  chapters  or  sections  are  in- 
cluded on  Education,  Counsel  to  those  in  Perplexity, 
Stewardship  of  Wealth,  Betting  and  Gambling,  and 
The  Opium  Trade.  A  considerable  amount  of 
matter  in  the  1883  edition  is  omitted,  and  other 
matter  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, or  is  now  submitted  to  it  for  the  first  time,  is 
proposed  for  insertion.  The  contents  will,  we  think, 
not  be  materially  altered  in  length." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  would 
need  several  sittings,  probably  extending  over  at 
least  three  days,  in  which  to  give  them  adequate 
consideration.  The  Committee  concluded: — "Time 
for  these  can  hardly  be  found  during  the  sessions 
of  the  ordinary  Yearly  Meeting:  we  therefore 
propose  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  adjourn  to  the 
autumn;  that  the  new  edition  may  then  be  passed." 

This  proposition  was  approved  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  instructed  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
revise  their  list  of  representatives  for  the  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  autumn  and  left  the  date  for  it  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 


Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  last  week,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  interest,  and  also  of  profit  to  all  those  who 
made  good  use  of  the  opportunity.  This  is  always 
a  large  gathering,  and  the  meeting  on  Fifth-day 
appeared  to  be  about  the  usual  size.  Visiting  Friends 
were  observed  from  at  least  five  other  of  our  Quar- 
terly meetings — among  the  visitors  were  seven  or 
more  recorded  ministers,  two  of  whom  were  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings.  The  vocal  exercises  of  the 
first  meeting  consisted  of  six  communications  and 
two  supplications.  Counsel,  exhortation  and  warn- 
ing were  earnestly  handed  forth  by  the  several 
speakers,  and  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  was  given.  May  some 
of  the  seed  fall  on  good  ground  and  bring  forth 
fruit! 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  12th  inst.  passed  the  resolution  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  to  provide  for  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  direct  popular  vote.  An  amendment,  giving 
to  the  Federal  Government  supervision  of  such 
elections,  was  adopted,  44  to  44,  the  Vice  President 
casting  the  deciding  ballot.  The  House  has  already 
passed  the  resolution. 

Ocean-going  vessels  carrying  more  than  fifty 
passengers  will,  after  Seventh  Month  1,  be  liable 


to  a  fine  of  $5000  unless  they  are  equipped  with 
wireless  telegraph  apparatus  capable  of  transmitting 
messages  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  and  manned  by  an  operator  carrying  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  this  or  a  foreign  government. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
about  764,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  har- 
vested this  year  unless  some  unforseen  occurrence 
takes  place.  This  is  nearly  69,000,000  bushels 
more  than  last  year.  Of  the  estimated  total  484 
million  bushels  is  winter  wheat,  and  280  million 
bushels  spring  wheat. 

It  is  said  that  Indian  students  from  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School  are  in  great  demand  in  the  East  as 
mechanics  and  farmers.  There  are  at  present  266 
boys  and  213  girls  away  from  the  school  at  work. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  New  York  and  Maryland.  Last 
year  the  Lndian  boys  and  girls  at  the  Carlisle 
School  earned  $27,000. 

A  company  has  lately  been  incorporated  in  New 
York  with  a  capital  of  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
entitled  the  General  Baking  Company.  It  is  said 
that  the  new  combine  can  in  no  way  affect  the  bread 
trade,  control  prices  or  jeopardize  the  interests  of 
the  small  baker.  This  company  it  is  said  includes 
the  leading  bakeries  in  seventeen  cities. 

Henry  L.  Stimson,  the  secretary  of  war,  has  set 
an  example  by  volunteering  to  be  vaccinated  with 
the  new  anti-typhoid  serum.  This  method  of 
treating  typhoid  fever  is  said  to  have  given  promis- 
ing results. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  and 
Charities  in  this  city  steps  have  been  taken  to  furnish 
the  piers  at  Chestnut  Street  and  Race  Street  with 
conveniences  for  mothers  who  may  wish  to  spend  the 
day  there  for  the  benefit  of  their  young  children. 
It  is  stated  that  the  greatest  attention  is  given  to  the 
instruction  of  the  mothers  in  the  proper  care  of  their 
babies.  Instruction  cards,  circulars  and  illustrated 
directions  are  hung  about  the  piers,  and  the  nurses 
in  charge  are  to  give  personal  instruction  in  any 
matter  concerning  which  the  parents  may  inquire. 
Daily  lectures  on  the  proper  clothing,  washing, 
feeding  and  protection  of  the  babies  are  given  by 
a  physician  who  is  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  the 
nurses  under  his  direction. 

A  series  of  conventions  of  Baptists  is  being  held 
in  this  city,  attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. Twenty-five  Russian  Baptist  ministers,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  been  persecuted  for  their 
religious  beliefs,  many  of  them  serving  prison  sen- 
tences and  banishment,  have  made  a  marked  im- 
pression. 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America" 
has  authorized  the  sending  of  a  call  to  more  than 
100,000  ministers  and  pastors,  asking  them  to  con- 
sider on  First-day,  Seventh  Month  2,  questions  of 
international  arbitration  and  peace. 

It  is  stated  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  making 
great  claims  for  another  new  storage-battery  he  has 
been  working  on  for  months.  It  is  so  efficient,  light 
and  small,  he  says,  that  in  ten  minutes  it  can  be 
charged  so  it  will  run  a  car  or  wagon  for  fifty  miles. 
He  thinks  the  cost  of  power  for  running  a  merchant's 
ordinary  delivery  wagon  can  thus  be  reduced  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  he  confidently  declares 
that  all  methods  of  transportation  will  soon  be 
revolutionized  by  this  form  of  motive  power. 

A  resolution  requesting  President  Taft  to  call  an 
international  conference,  with  power  to  take  steps 
to  procure  the  protection  of  Jews  in  Roumania,  was 
introduced  in  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention 
by  W.  S.  Shallenberger,  of  Washington,  former 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  The  resolution 
states:  "That  we,  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention,  respectfully  request  and  urge 
President  Taft  to  call  an  international  conference, 
with  power  to  consider  and  act  for  the  protection 
of  Jews  in  Roumania,  and  giving  recognition  of  the 
reforms  already  happily  accomplished  and  under 
way  by  the  new  constitutional  government  in  Tur- 
key to  take  cognizance  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Armenians." 

At  a  conference  of  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  (generally  called  Dunkards)  recently  held 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  it  is  stated  that:  "Important 
action  was  taken  reaffirming  the  position  of  the 
church  on  the  matter  of  dress,  urging  the  more 
strict  conformation  to  the  rules  of  simplicity  of  life 
and  attire,  and  suggesting  that  special  efforts  be 
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made  to  hold  the  young  people  in  the  church, 
committee  which  has  been  appointed  to  consid 
the  subject  recommended  that  the  women  we 
plain  clothing  with  no  adornments  whatsoever,  ar 
that  bonnets  or  hoods  be  the  head  dress.  The  ma 
members  are  to  wear  plain  standing  collars  and  bla( 
coats.  Gold  for  ornament  and  jewelry  of  any  kir 
will  not  be  tolerated.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  ea< 
pastor  to  teach  his  flock  the  simple  life  and  see  to 
that  it  is  observed.  Those  who  do  not  conform  wil 
the  rules  will  be  dealt  with  as  disorderly  members." 

Director  Neff,  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  this  cit 
has  issued  a  bulletin  setting  forth  the  dangers  r 
suiting  from  the  propagation  of  diseases  by  flies,  j 
which  he  says:  "The  fly,  the  most  common,  mo: 
deadly  and  least  feared  of  all  pests,  is  bred  in  dir 
lives  in  it,  and  spreads  it.  Householders  can  ri 
themselves  of  flies  if  they  desire  by  cleaning  up  aii 
keeping  clean,  for  without  dirt  flies  will  not  breed. 

"Millions  of  bacteria  are  carried  on  the  legs  i 
the  fly,  to  be  deposited  on  exposed  food;  therefor 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room  should  especially  1 
kept  thoroughly  screened.  Places  they  frequei 
should  be  cleaned  out  once  a  week,  then  if  eggs  ha^ 
been  deposited  they  will  have  been  removed." 

Foreign. — The  new  steamship  Olympic,  of  tl 
White  Star  line,  has  lately  left  Southampton 
England,  for  her  first  voyage  to  New  York.  It 
stated  that  "the  Olympic  and  her  sister  vesse 
Titanic,  the  latter  recently  launched  at  Belfas 
are  882  feet  over  all — more  than  120  feet  long< 
than  any  other  ship  afloat — 45,324  tons  registt; 
and  66,000  tons  displacement,  and  epitomize  all  tf 
science  and  skill  of  a  century  of  steam  navigatioi 
The  sumptuous  character  of  the  passenger  appour 
ments  of  the  Olympic  is  in  keeping  with  the  mon 
exacting  requirements  of  present  day  travel." 

The  recent  British  census  showed  a  populatio 
of  36,075,269  in  England  and  Wales.  This  is  a 
increase  of  about  3,500,000  in  ten  years.  Scotlan 
showed  a  population  of  4,759,521  and  Irelan 
4,381,951,  making  the  population  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom  a  little  less  than  half  that  of  the  Unite 
States.  London  gained  about  thirty  per  cent.,  an 
other  large  cities  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  Th 
population  of  London  was  7,252,963. 

It  is  stated  that  a  machine  for  felling  trees,  ii 
vented  by  Hugo  Gantke,  of  Berlin,  is  being  intrc 
duced  in  Germany.  It  consists  of  a  smooth  ste<| 
wire,  or  a  pair  of  twisted  wires,  which  encircles  th 
tree  and  which  is  pulled  back  and  forth  with  grea 
rapidity,  by  means  of  a  small  motor,  so  that  th 
heat  generated  by  the  friction  burns  the  tree  in  two. 

It  was  stated  from  Mexico  City  on  the  13th  inst 
that  the  necessity  of  disbanding  or  in  some  way  r< 
moving  the  armed  Maderist  forces  from  the  Cit 
of  Mexico  is  accentuated  by  troubles,  more  or  lef 
serious,  taking  place  every  day.  A  number  of  ai 
rests  have  been  made,  including  several  officers.  Th 
press  is  almost  unanimous  in  demanding  relief . 

General  Diaz,  who  has  lately  arrived  in  Spain,  L 
a  public  statement  lately  said:  "I  abandoned  powe 
when  I  became  convinced  that  nothing  but  wa 
lasting  at  least  a  year  would  put  down  the  revolt; 
tion.  I  wished  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the  bloo 
of  the  children  of  my  country  in  the  fratricidt 
struggle,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  the  possibilit 
of  an  international  conflict,  or  even  representation 
from  foreign  Powers." 

 _  

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — An  assistant  in  household  duties  am 
in  care  of  an  invalid. 

C.  Allinson, 

Yardville,  N.  J. 
  ' 

Wanted. — A  fourteen-year  old  Select  Schoc 
boy,  a  Friend,  desires  a  place  on  a  farm  near  Phila 
delphia  during  vacation. 

Address  H.  A., 

Care  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Schoc 
year,  1911-12,  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  12tb 
1911.  Parents  and  others  wishing  to  have  thei 
children  enter  the  school  at  that  time  should  appl; 
early  to  j 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  Pa. 

 "  

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 

No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Cross. 

A  cross  is  the  universally  recognized 
:mblem  of  Christianity.  But  He  from  whom 
Christianity  came  had  more  than  an  emblem 
n  mind  when  He  said  to  his  disciples,  "  If 
tny  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
leny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
ollow  me."  However  much  of  precious 
eligious  truth  a  material  cross  may  symbol- 
ze,  it  was  not  of  such  that  William  Penn 
/rote  in  the  preface  to  "No  Cross,  No 

rown"  when  he  said,  "Christ's  cross 
j  Christ's  way  to  Christ's  crown."  The 
utward  cross  of  wood  was,  indeed,  the 
pparent  instrument  of  the  physical  death 
f  Jesus  Christ,  on  which  He  "laid  down" 
is  life — to  which  humiliating  death  he 
ubmitted  according  to  the  will  of  his 
■ather.  It  was  and  is  the  symbol  of 
edeeminglove — the  emblem  both  of  Christ's 
umiliation  and  of  his  glory.  In  it,  seen 
right,  "we  behold  Him  who  hath  been 
nade  (for)  a  little  (while)  lower  than  the 
ngels,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death 
rowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that  by  the 
race  of  God  He  should  taste  of  death  for 
very  man."  (Heb.  ii:  9). 

The  cross  of  Christ,  both  literal  and 
piritual,  is  an  instrument  of  death — in  one 
ase  of  a  physical,  in  the  other  of  a  spiritual 
eath.  The  Master  was  not  calling  his 
ollowers  to  "take  up"  a  cross  which  must 
esult  in  a  death  to  their  bodies,  but  one 
/hich  would  produce  a  death  to  evil — to 
in — to  carnality  or  the  fleshly  mind. 

William  Penn  defines  the  cross  about 
/hkh  he  wrote  as  "that  divine  grace  and 
•ower  which  crosses  the  carnal  wills  of 
nen,  gives  a  contradiction  to  their  corrupt 

ffections,  and  constantly  opposeth  itself 
3  the  inordinate  and  fleshly  appetites  of 


their  minds;  and  so  may  be  justly  termed 
the  instrument  of  man's  holy  dying  to  the 
world,  and  being  made  conformable  to  the 
will  of  God."  Among  the  forms  of  worldli 
ness  for  which  he  urged  the  cross  of  Christ 
as  the  remedy  are  avarice;  luxury;  pride 
of  ancestry,  person  or  apparel;  an  inordinate 
desire  for  knowledge;  worldly  customs  and 
fashions;  pleasures  and  pastimes;  desiring 
and  seeking  honor  from  men;  in  fact  all  that 
is  embraced  in  John's  expression,  "the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life."  William  Penn  points  out  the 
variance  between  Christ's  cross  and  that 
professed  worship  of  Him  which  finds  its 
expression  in  costly  temples,  gorgeous  robes 
and  elaborate  ceremonies. 

The  doctrine  of  the  cross  as  taught  by 
our  Lord,  and  so  fully  expounded  by  Penn, 
is  nothing  less  than  such  a  submission  to 
the  spirit  and  government  of  Christ  as  shall 
produce  personal  inward  and  outward  right- 
eousness, without  which  none  have  a  right 
to  claim  to  be  Christians  or  followers  of 
Christ.  There  are  many  now,  as  there  were 
in  Penn's  day,  who  desire  Christ's  crown, 
who  profess  to  be  seeking  it  and  expecting  to 
obtain  it,  whose  lives  constantly  testify  that 
it  is  by  some  other  way  than  the  way  of 
Christ's  cross  in  which  they  are  seeking  and 
by  which  they  hope  to  receive  it.  To  these 
the  author  of "  No  Cross,  No  Crown  "  says : — 

If  then  the  distinguishing  mark  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  and  those  of  the  world,  is,  that  the 
one  minds  the  things  of  heaven  and  God's  kingdom, 
that  "stands  in  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  being  not  careful  of  external  matters, 
even  the  most  innocent  and  necessary;  and  that 
the  other  minds  eating,  drinking,  apparel,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  with  the  lusts,  pleasures,  profits, 
and  honours  that  belong  to  it;  be  you  entreated  for 
your  souls'  sakes  to  reflect  awhile  upon  yourselves, 
what  care  and  cost  you  are  at,  of  time  and  money, 
about  foolish,  nay,  vicious  things:  so  far  are  you 
degenerated  from  the  primitive  Christian  life. 
What  buying  and  selling,  what  dealing  and  chaffering, 
what  writing  and  posting,  what  toil  and  labor, 
what  noise,  hurry,  bustle  and  confusion,  what  study, 
what  little  contrivances  and  over-reachings ;  what 
eating,  drinking,  vanity  of  apparel,  most  ridiculous 
recreations;  in  short,  what  rising  early,  going  to 
bed  late,  and  expense  of  precious  time,  is  there 
about  things  that  perish?  View  the  streets,  shops, 
exchanges,  plays,  parks,  coffee-houses,  etc.  Is  not 
the  world,  this  fading  world,  written  upon  every 
face?  Say  not  within  yourselves,  How  otherwise 
should  men  live,  and  the  world  subsist?  a  common, 
though  frivolous  objection.  There  is  enough  for 
all;  let  some  content  themselves  with  less;  a  few 
things  plain  and  decent  serve  a  Christian  life.  It 
is  lust,  pride,  avarice,  that  thrust  men  upon  such 
folly.  Were  God's  kingdom  more  the  exercise 
of  their  minds,  these  perishing  entertainments  would 
have  but  little  of  their  time  or  thoughts. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 


In  California. 


VI. 


The  ten  hours  from  Santa  Barbara  to 
San  Jose  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Limited 
represent  three  or  four  days'  journey  under 
the  traveling  facilities  of  Spanish  America. 
This  contrast  between  eighteenth  and  twen- 
tieth century  rapid  transit  is  much  in  mind 
as  we  gaze  from  the  car  windows,  for  the 
"El  Camino  Real"  parallels  the  railway 
line  most  of  the  way.  "The  King's  High- 
way," as  this  Spanish  was  translated  for  us, 
extends  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Missions  noted  in  these 
sketches  are  located  upon  it.  Under  ancient 
custom  it  was  the  practice  of  travelers  to 
make  the  distance  between  two  missions 
a  day's  journey,  and  to  accept  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  monks  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  in  addition  to  necessary  refresh- 
ment for  the  day  the  visitor  found  himself 
provided  by  the  monks  with  a  piece  of 
money  to  meet  unexpected  expenses.  This 
truly  was  a  reversal  of  modern  practice! 
The  present  condition  of  this  fine  stone  road 
reflects  the  automobile  activity  of  California, 
and  frequent  clouds  of  dust  made  us  aware 
of  a  competitor  in  the  run  toward  San 
Francisco. 

As  intimated  in  the  last  article  the  shore 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  presents  a 
wonderful  panorama  of  natural  scenery 
quite  bewildering  to  the  senses.  The  coast 
line  was  more  rugged  and  more  bold  as  we 
approached  Point  Conception.  The  train 
had  been  climbing  and  we  had  a  commanding 
outlook  upon  the  sea.  As  if  to  fit  the 
majestic  line  of  coast  and  the  bold  mountains 
in  the  distance,  the  sea  itself  was  grand  with 
white  caps  and  frowning  cloud  shadows. 
Our  course  was  almost  due  north,  but  the 
contour  of  the  coast  from  Point  Conception 
onward  made  our  distance  from  the  sea 
greater,  until  finally  it  was  wholly  lost  to 
view.  Before  this  occurred,  however,  we 
passed  thr6ugh  some  very  remarkable  sand 
dunes,  reminding  us  of  the  Jersey  shore 
except  that  they  excelled  anything  we  had 
seen  in  New  Jersey  for  extent  and  for  the 
fineness  of  the  sand.  Gangs  of  workmen 
were  busily  engaged  in  keeping  the  tracks 
clear  of  the  drifts.  In  some  places  it  ap- 
peared that  lupine  had  been  planted  to  keep 
the  sand  in  place.  Lupine  and  Monterey 
cypress  have  had  a  valuable  service  of  this 
kind  in  the  environs  of  San  Francisco. 

As  we  lost  sight  of  the  sea  the  mountains 
seemed  to  be  approaching.  Evidently  we 
must  climb  over  the  range  to  get  forward  on 
our  journey.  The  approach  through  foot 
hills  into  a  mountain  pass  is  always  interest- 
ing. In  this  case  there  was  an  unexpected 
charm.   Again  and  again  small  rounded 
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mountain  heads  were  golden  with  California 
"sunshine"  or  white  with  lupine  or  pink 
with  wild  verbena.  The  foreground  of 
beautiful  green  meadows  in  which  cattle 
were  grazing,  or  of  well  cultivated  orchards 
encircling  a  hilltop  gave  an  emerald  setting 
to  this  unbelievable  wealth  of  color!  The 
excitement  of  so  much  beauty  was  quite 
overpowering!  Finally  two  of  the  mountain 
peaks  became  more  distinct.  One  is  called 
the  Mitre,  the  other  St.  Louis.  At  the  base 
of  the  latter  the  town  of  St.  Louis  Obispo, 
the  site  of  an  old  Mission,  is  located  and 
here  the  train  paused.  From  this  point 
two  engines  pulled  us  around  a  double  horse- 
shoe curve  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  pass. 
The  hour  or  more  required  for  this  part  of 
the  journey  seemed  very  much  like  an  ex- 
perience of  Swiss  travel.  Many  a  secluded 
valley  was  disclosed  as  we  climbed,  but 
always  with  some  sign  of  life  and  cultivation. 
Now  and  again  we  could  look  out  over 
extensive  areas  and  see  two  or  three  small 
villages  located  in  points  of  evident  advan- 
tage. The  source  of  the  Salinas  River  was 
our  objective  point  in  the  mountain.  When 
we  reached  it  the  stream  seemed  insignificant 
enough,  although  its  bed  in  many  places 
was  a  broad  dry  sandy  expanse.  We  could 
see  a  blinding  sand  storm  carried  away  from 
it  by  the  wind.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  Pasa  Robles  Hot  Springs  have 
been  developed  into  one  of  California's  fam- 
ous resorts.  We  could  see  the  great  hotel 
from  the  car  window  and  read  in  the  railway 
folder  of  the  luxurious  baths  at  the  spring 
and  the  fine  view  of  the  sea  from  the  moun- 
tain top. 

The  Salinas  valley  makes  a  great  highway 
north.  The  railroad  follows  the  river  for 
miles  and  affords  views  of  grazing  ranches 
and  farms  in  much  variety.  We  were 
particularly  interested  in  what  appeared  to 
be  efforts  at  dry  farming  and  made  inquiries 
about  it  from  any  who  seemed  to  be  ready 
with  information.  So  far  as  we  could  gather 
the  theory  is  that  the  rainfall  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  for  the  crop  if  the  water  can  be 
conserved  in  the  soil  until  the  grains  or 
fruits  mature.  The  dry  mulch  is  used  to 
accomplish  this  conservation.  Mulch  to 
us  had  heretofore  meant  a  covering  of  straw 
or  trash  and  to  find  finely  powdered  earth 
serving  the  same  purpose  and  serving  it 
much  better  was  a  surprise.  So  we  saw 
numerous  fields  where  the  surface  soil  had 
been  powdered  very  much  as  though  by  a 
sieve  and  smoothed  as  by  a  planing  iron. 
We  were  assured  that  by  this  means  good 
crops  of  beets  and  beans  are  raised  without 
irrigation.  This  preparation  of  the  soil 
seemed  to  present  an  almost  unlimited  field 
for  the  use  of  scientific  farming  machinery. 
With  one  variation  and  another  several 
hours  of  the  afternoon  presented  the  re- 
sources of  this  wonderful  valley  to  our 
observation.  We  marveled  at  the  extent 
of  the  enclosed  fields  and  the  limited  number 
of  human  habitations.  Surely  much  labor 
was  needed  to  conduct  these  great  farming 
enterprises  and  it  seemed  a  mystery  to  us 
where  the  people  lived.  In  commenting 
upon  it  later  we  were  told  that  imported 
labor  is  largely  depended  upon.  Whole 
families  come  from  the  cities  and  towns  and 


lodge  in  tents  while  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  the  seeding  of  the  ground  are  in 
process.  These  itinerant  workmen  thus 
are  able  to  serve  in  different  places  at  a 
great  variety  of  tasks.  Their  time  of  special 
money  making  is  in  harvesting  apricots 
and  prunes  and  walnuts.  At  nightfall  we 
were  in  the  great  prune  valley — the  Santa 
Clara,  and  by  eight  o'clock  were  safely  de- 
posited at  San  Jose.  The  semi-annual 
meeting  of  College  Park  Association  of 
Friends  was  scheduled  for  the  following 
day  and  our  anticipations  were  of  an  oc- 
casion that  would  remind  us  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  we  had  missed  in  Philadelphia. 

A  real  Friends'  Meeting  seems  much  like 
home  to  the  loyal  Friend  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  he  finds  it.  The  seven  of  our 
party  did  not  feel  as  though  they  were  with 
strangers  the  next  morning  as  they  entered 
into  the  worship  with  which  the  "semi- 
annual" began.  It  is  a  dear  little  meeting- 
house in  which  we  were  assembled,  quite 
apart  from  other  dwellings,  and  the  company 
of  Friends  probably  did  not  exceed  fifty, 
but  the  spirit  that  presided  was  that  which 
takes  little  note  of  the  limitations  of  num- 
bers. The  communion  we  knew  together 
made  our  company  as  large  as  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  realm.  Under  these  con- 
ditions ministry  of  the  highest  order  is 
possible,  and  no  jarring  note  was  heard 
during  the  short  hour.  Some  routine  busi- 
ness followed  the  period  of  worship  and 
then  Cornelia  Tabor  presented  the  report 
of  the  Indian  Committee.  This  committee 
co-operates  with  the  Northern  California 
Indian  Association.  The  special  interest 
of  the  past  year  had  been  the  support  of  a 
teacher  for  a  neglected  and  suffering  group 
of  Indians  in  the  North,  and  the  collection 
of  money  to  establish  an  industrial  school 
for  them  on  ground  already  contributed. 
The  words  of  an  old  Indian  seemed  to  bring 
the  situation  home  to  us  all,  "  I  no  animal, 
I  a  person.  All  I  ask  is  a  home  and  a  chance 
to  live."  Some  fine  specimens  of  basketry 
made  the  presentation  of  Cornelia  Tabor 
more  real  and  gave  those  present  a  good  ex- 
cuse to  invest  money  in  the  cause.  The 
shame  of  Indian  injustice,  probably,  has 
its  climax  in  the  treatment  by  the  National 
Government  of  the  California  tribes.  An 
adjournment  after  this  subject  was  presented 
brought  the  company  together  in  an  ad- 
joining room  at  an  inviting  lunch.  The 
younger  Friends  gladly  formed  groups  in 
the  sunshine  outside. 

The  afternoon  program  was  prefaced  by 
a  paper  from  Joel  Bean,  "  In  Memory  of 
Gertrude  W.  Cartland."  The  quiet  beauty 
of  her  character  to  use  the  Scripture  phrase 
was  "as  ointment  poured  forth."  Prof.  J. 
Fred  Smith,  principal  of  a  nearby  High 
School,  then  gave  an  address  with  the  title 
"Some  Aspects  of  the  Influence  of  Friends 
on  the  World  at  Large."  With  much 
appreciation  of  the  Quaker  method  he  made 
a  forceful  showing  of  the  effect  of  their 
philanthropic  and  religious  efforts  in  ad- 
vancing the  welfare  of  the  world.  He  did 
not  use  the  quotation,  but  his  theses  might 
have  found  expression  in  the  ancient  dec- 
laration, "One  shall  chase  a  thousand  and 
two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight."  This 


address  was  followed  by  another  entitle 
"The  Quakers'  Cousin."  Prof.  Krehbi 
who  gave  it  is  an  associate  of  President  Jc 
dan  at  Stanford  in  a  lectureship  on  "  Peace 
This  fact  makes  the  mystery  of  his  som 
what  unusual  title  clear.  That  this  gre 
western  University  has  included  such 
course  in  its  lists  is  one  of  the  most  hopef 
signs  of  the  times.  Altogether  thirty-o: 
lectures  are  given  in  the  course  and  th< 
value  toward  graduation  is  the  same 
other  economic  lectures.  In  this  cour 
the  subject  is  divided  for  presentation  in 
two  parts.  First  the  evil — that  is,  wt 
Second  the  remedy — that  is,  peace.  Und 
the  first  head  the  cost  of  war  in  lives  ai 
morals  and  treasure  is  treated.  Under  t 
second  the  success  of  substitutes,  as  arbiti 
tion  and  international  courts  have  caref 
scrutiny.  We  may  reproach  oupselves  th 
some  Quaker  college  was  not  more  definite 
a  pioneer  in  this  line.  It  is  to  be  hoped  th 
they  will  all  now  find  some  adaptation  of  tr 
program  possible. 

The  effect  of  these  able  addresses  th 
beautiful  Seventh-day  afternoon  was  genei 
upon  the  attentive  audience.  Instead 
feeling  shut  in  to  a  narrow  environme 
with  impractical  views  and  a  limited  i 
fluence  we  separated  under  a  thankful  sen 
that  we  were  all  "citizens  of  the  world"  wi 
a  "world  mission."   The  next  morning- 
First-day  morning,  a  smaller  number  th; 
the  day  before,  the  resident  members  onl 
assembled  for  the  regular  meeting  for  wc 
ship.    The  exercises  of  the  previous  d;, 
might  have  been  expected  a  little  to  exhauj 
the  spiritual  fervor  of  this  occasion.    Sui  |,t 
was  not  the  case.   Our  aged  Friends  Jc  (l 
and  James  Bean  were  engaged  in  the  minist  E 
and  there  were  other  anointed  offering  ;f] 
One  of  our  party  questioned  whether  she  h;  !(] 
ever  sat  through  a  more  favored  meetir  m 

San  Jose  the  next  morning  saw  the  t  K 
ginning  of  the  dissolution  of  our  happy  par  tj 
of  seven.    Six  of  us  took  the  four-hoi  w 
coach  for  Mount  Hamilton, — the  seven  l 
remained  at  the  hotel  to  take   the  Si  ^ 
Francisco  express,  and  thence  to  travel  horrj  |V] 
Del  Monte  had  been  reserved  as  the  climj  l 
of  our  travel  together,  but  we  were  to  ha  |  ^ 
it  with  an  important  element  of  climax  1<  , 
out.    The  Mt.  Hamilton  trip  from  San  Jc  £J 
had  the  special  merit  of  a  surprise.    Son:  -x 
how  it  had  not  been  much  talked  of  j  ^ 
advance,  and  the  all  day  ride  with  the  n  ln 
cessity  of  eight  horses  made  it  appear  fc  j 
midable  when  we  had  thought  of  it.   Ncj  { 
we  are  in  our  comfortable  seats  and  horsj  ]([ 
and  driver  have  the  movement  of  excit 
interest.   Out   from   San   Jose,  throuj 
avenues  of  noble  eucalypti,  we  find  that  tl 
flat  bottom  of  the  valley  has  considerat 
width.   At  last  we  begin  to  climb  the  fo  t 
hills  on  its  western  side.    The  white  dom  |, 
of  the  Lick  observatory  are  far  above  i  I 
Fold  after  fold  of  hills,  each  higher  thi  uc 
the  preceding,  gives  the  circles  of  the  ascen 
ing  road  points  of  great  advantage  i  -x 
observation.    We  can  not  see  all  the  eigi 
million  fruit  trees  in  the  Santa  Clara  vall< 
but  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that  the 
is  substantial  ground  for  the  apparent 
exaggerated   statement.    Incidentally,  I  { 
constant  inquiry  of  our  obliging  driver  v 
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learn  to  recognize  prune  trees  and  apricot 
trees.  The  English  walnuts  are  familiar 
enough  at  home  to  be  recognized  at  once. 
These  foot  hills  of  the  mountains  afford  some 
of  the  best  localities  for  apricots  and  prunes. 
Dur  Mt.  Hamilton  drive  was  giving  us  ex- 
tensive views  of  some  of  the  star  orchards 
of  the  valleys.  After  we  had  ascended  above 
Tuit  trees  and  grape  vineyards  we  began 
to  appreciate  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers. 
The  floriculturist  of  the  party  interested  us 
til  in  making  a  count  of  the  varieties.  At 
:he  end  of  the  day  the  list  amounted  to 
iixty-five ! 

The  Inn  beyond  the  half-way  house  is 
ocated  in  a  beautiful  mountain  valley, 
ilmost  a  glen,  with  a  fine  stream  of  water, 
rhe  fishing  instincts  of  our  leader  soon  drew 
lim  to  drop  bait  to  the  wary  trout  from  the 
>ridge  ten  or  twenty  feet  above  the  water. 
^Jow  and  then  a  sudden  whirl,  and  the  tiny 
)it  of  biscuit  would  disappear!  After 
uncheon  our  horses  were  again  in  readiness, 
—they  had  been  changed  at  the  half-way 
louse,  and  we  started  on  the  concluding 
even  miles  of  the  ascent.  The  road  winds 
>ack  and  forth  on  the  face  of  the  mountain 
ind  we  were  told  there  were  three  hundred 
ind  sixty  turns  in  the  seven  miles!  Many 
»f  these  turns  were  so  sharp  that  it  was  a 
juestion  of  much  expertness  to  guide  the 
our  horses  aright.  At  the  top  of  the  moun- 
ain  we  found  it  too  cold  for  comfort.  We 
iad  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Prof.  Curtis 
nd  after  some  delay  he  conducted  us  through 
le  main  observatory.  He  turned  on  the 
:lectrical  power  to  show  us  how  the  great 
datform  upon  which  observers  stand  can 
>e  moved  toward  and  away  from  the  eye 
liece.  He  had  us  grasp  the  great  telescope 
tself,  to  see  how  easily  the  seven  tons  can 
>e  moved  about  the  field  of  view.  He  made 
ome  explanations  of  the  study  of  the  dis- 
ance  of  stars  then  in  course.  Should  one 
if  them,  he  said,  be  extinguished  that  minute 
t  would  take  four  hundred  years  before  its 
ight  would  go  out  on  the  earth!  So  we 
ealized  a  little  what  close  touch  we  were 
laving  with  the  science  of  infinity!  In  an 
djoining  building  we  saw  the  accurate 
ransit  instruments  and  the  sensitive  seismo- 
;raphs  for  recording  earthquakes.  The 
ecord  of  the  instruments  on  the  fatal 
ighteenth  of  Fourth  Month,  1906,  interested 
is  very  much.  Two  or  three  of  the  sensitive 
»en  points  at  that  time  were  thrown  entirely 
iff  of  their  bearings,  and  the  tracings  of 
he  others  in  red  ink  had  a  very  lurid 
uggestion.  That  evening  we  were  dreaming 
if  "Big  Trees"  and  of  the  beauty  of  Del 
Aonte  on  Monterey  Bay. 

tt  J-  H.  B. 

The  sovereign  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
eligious  doubts  is  the  performance  of  known 
uty.  Experience  shatters  unbelief.  A 
ouch  of  Christ  so  opens  the  spiritual  eyes 
f  a  man  that  he  knows  that,  whereas  once 
e  was  blind,  now  he  sees.  The  best  advice 
hat  can  be  given  the  doubter  is  that  of 
*hilip  to  Nathanael  when,  in  reply  to  ques- 
ioning  unbelief,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come 
ut  of  Nazareth?"  he  said,  "Come  and  see." 
-E.  J.  Blehkink,  in  Christian  fVork  and 
evangelist.  \ 


Lloyd  Balderston. 

(Concluded  from  page  406.) 

As  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten  was  now 
approaching,  our  father,  although  still 
favored  with  health  and  mental  vigor,  felt 
it  right  to  resign  the  active  management 
of  his  farm  to  one  of  his  sons,  and  to  devote 
more  of  his  time  to  the  quieter  pursuits  that 
he  so  much  enjoyed,  and  in  which  he  felt 
he  could  do  something  for  the  cause  of  Truth. 
By  social  visits,  private  correspondence, 
and  an  occasional  article  for  publication, 
his  influence,  though  not  of  wide  range,  was 
increasingly  helpful  as  the  years  went  by. 
An  honest  inquirer  found  in  him  not  only 
a  faithful  counsellor,  but  a  sympathetic 
friend. 

The  open-handed  hospitality  which,  from 
the  first,  had  been  the  custom  of  his  house- 
hold, it  was  his  wish  to  continue,  although 
his  life-partner  had  been  taken  from  its 
head;  and  now  that  the  exacting  duties 
of  the  farm  were  laid  aside,  and  he  could 
linger  at  meal  time  to  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion, the  visitor  who  expected  a  time  of 
social  refreshment  was  abundantly  rewarded. 

Habits  of  industry  were  not,  however, 
laid  aside.  With  the  poet  he  could  say 
"  How  various  his  employments  whom  the 
world  calls  idle,"  and,  like  the  poet,  but 
with  more  energy  than  probably  William 
Cowper  was  ever  able  to  put  into  it,  he 
labored  successfully  in  his  garden.  The 
orchard,  too,  was  his  especial  care,  and,  up 
to  nearly  his  last  year,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  trimming  the  trees  and  gathering 
the  fruit.  The  growing  crops  in  the  fields 
could  not  cease  to  interest  him,  although 
not  depending  upon  him  for  attention,  and 
his  walks  over  the  farm  were  appreciated, 
bringing  home,  as  he  often  did,  some  needed 
information  or  useful  hint  about  matters 
a  little  out  of  sight. 

Several  visits  were  made  to  Friends  in 
places  a  little  remote,  sometimes  as  com- 
panion to  a  minister,  and  at  other  times 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  family.  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  Barnesville,  and  that 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Cedar  Grove,  were 
each  attended  twice,  in  what  may  be  called 
the  evening  of  his  life.  Although  various 
symptoms  of  old  age  had  now  and  then 
appeared,  and  an  acute  attack  of  bronchitis 
had  kept  him  prisoner  several  weeks  on 
one  accasion,  he  retained  an  erectness  of 
form,  and  a  quickness  of  movement,  rather 
unusual  for  a  man  of  his  years,  up  to  nearly 
four-score  and  ten. 

To  celebrate  the  rounding  out  of  his  four- 
score years,  his  children  and  grandchildren 
gathered  at  the  Colora  home,  in  the  summer 
of  1898,  one  family  coming  all  the  way  from 
Idaho.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
company,  the  patriarch  himself  and  his 
descendants,  numbered  exactly  fifty.  Not 
one  of  those  then  living  was  missing,  and 
it  gave  our  father  great  satisfaction  to  have 
us  thus  gathered.  Tables  were  spread 
under  the  trees  that  had  been  planted  by 
his  own  hands,  when  the  place  was  a  barren 
field,  and  at  a  certain  interval  the  assembled 
guests  listened  to  an  account  of  his  early 
life,  similar  to  what  has  been  narrated 
in  this  sketch. 


So  vigorous  was  he  at  eighty,  we  fondly 
hoped  that  he  would  be  with  us  at  least 
one  more  decade.  But  at  eighty-eight  the 
pins  of  the  tabernacle  had  begun  to  loosen. 
A  weakness  of  the  heart  was,  on  a  few 
occasions,  noticeable;  and  yet,  each  time,  he 
rallied  so  promptly,  as  to  restore  our  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  be  with  us  a  few 
years  longer,  even  though  his  own  remarks 
were  usually  of  an  opposite  nature.  In  all 
the  gardening  operations,  in  which  he 
still  took  part,  wherever  he  had  to  do  with 
such  things  as  needed  even  a  short  time  to 
mature  their  fruit,  he  would  say,  "Whoever 
eats  of  this," — showing  constantly  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  end  as  not  far  off. 
Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1907  he 
was  partially  disabled  by  a  fall,  which  caused 
suffering,  especially  at  night,  and  rendered 
him  unable  to  occupy  himself  through  the 
day  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  Still  the 
serenity  of  his  mind  was  undisturbed,  and 
he  patiently  submitted  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  these  conditions.  Improvement, 
however,  took  place,  so  that  again  we  hoped 
for  a  longer  lease  of  life.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-third  of  Twelfth  Month, 
suddenly,  the  end  came;  and,  like  Enoch  of 
old,  "  He  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  A 
noble  heart  had  ceased  to  beat, — a  valiant 
soul,  gone  to  its  rest  in  the  arms  of  the 
Redeemer. 

A  large  company  assembled  at  the  time 
of  the  funeral,  and  many  striking  testimonies 
were  borne  by  ministering  Friends  present 
on  the  occasion,  to  the  value  of  such  a  life, 
consistently  portraying,  as  it  had  done, 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Anne  Balderston. 

Colora,  Md. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Militarism  in  Australia. — Ruth  M. 
Erskine  writes,  "The  spirit  of  militarism  is 
growing  amongst  Australian  children,  who 
were  being  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
chief  factor  in  patriotism.  Even  the  kinder- 
garten children  are  not  left  out.  My  little 
son,  aged  four  and  a-half,  was  recently  told 
by  his  teacher  that  he  must  be  a  soldier  when 
he  was  a  man  or  else  go  to  prison;  and  the 
child  in  telling  me  added,  'And,  of  course, 
muvver,  I  couldn't  ever  go  to  prison,  could 
I?'  We  would  rather  go  to  prison  than 
disobey  our  Father,  he  was  told." — From 
{London)  Friend. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  English-speaking  race  should  anywhere, 
under  the  intoxication  of  militarism,  possess 
a  sentiment  or  enact  laws  infringing  on 
personal  and  religious  liberty,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  Australia.  It  is  additionally  hu- 
miliating to  Americans  to  reflect  that  ad- 
mittedly this  extraordinary  condition  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  tremendous  naval  and 
military  enthusiasm  excited  a  few  years 
ago  in  that  country  by  the  visit  of  the 
United  States  fleet— W.  C.  A. 


"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Father  is  this:— To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world." — Bible. 
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The  Richest  Investment  in  Life. 

"I  thank  Him  that  enabled  me,  even 
Christ,  Jesus  our  Lord,  for  that  He  counted 
me  faithful,  appointing  me  to  his  service." 
— Paul,  i  Timothy,  i:  12,  R.  V. 

"  I  have  a  friend,  one  of  the  largest  men  1 
know.  He  was  center  on  his  college  football 
team,  a  man,  every  inch,  and  every  ounce  of 
him.  I  was  visiting  at  his  home  some  time 
ago  and  in  our  rummaging  around  we  found 
the  old  red  sweater  with  the  big  "C"  on  it, 
the  token  of  his  membership  on  the  'varsity. 
He  said  as  he  looked  at  it: '  I  worked  harder 
for  that  C  in  college  than  I  did  for  my  A.  B.' 
This  man  is  a  Christian  minister  to-day. 
His  father,  a  very  successful  man,  visited 
him  recently,  and  as  he'  was  leaving  he  said: 
'George  I  would  rather  see  you  a  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  than  many  times  a  million- 
aire.' Why  did  this  successful  and  wealthy 
business  man  speak  thus  strongly?  Because 
he  realized  that  in  this  service  would  be 
found  the  richest  investment  in  life." 

Thus  recently  spoke  a  Christian  worker. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  those  individuals 
or  families  who  fully  understand  the  value 
of  personal  sacrifice  for  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  have,  after  all,  the  best  reward. 

We  are  all  so  constituted  that  it  generally 
requires  courage  for  Christian  men  and 
women  to  openly  profess  that  they  are  in  the 
service  of  the  King.  Probably  some  of  us 
who  confess  his  name  make  a  serious  mis- 
take in  not  humbly  performing  even  the 
little  acts  of  service  that  are  possible  close 
to  hand.  We  wait  too  long  for  the  antici- 
pated calls  into  larger  work.  Do  not  let 
us  forget  the  little  deeds  of  kindness  and 
hospitality,  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  promises,  the  greater  efforts  to  con- 
trol our  often  wayward  thoughts.  All  these, 
and  many  other  things,  constitute  real, 
telling  service  for  Jesus  Christ. 

If  some  of  us  were  more  obedient  to  the 
calls  of  our  Master  we  would  be  more  likely 
to  give  more  freely  of  our  money  to  worthy 
sufferers.  Our  time  would  more  largely  be 
spent  not  so  much  in  conventional  social 
duties  as,  in  many  ways  helping  others  not 
so  fortunately  situated  as  ourselves.  When 
our  hearts  have  been  honestly  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord  we  will  have  a  greater 
longing  for  the  souls  of  those  about  us  and 
for  their  spiritual  happiness.  We  will  utter 
the  beautiful  prayer: 

"Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee: 
Take  my  moments  and  my  days, 
Let  them  flow  in  ceaseless  praise." 

I  have  Christian  friends  in  plenty,  in 
different  lands,  who  are  keen  at  business, 
regular  at  worship,  theoretically  interested 
in  doctrine,  and  many  of  them  enjoying 
their  golf,  and  motor  cars,  and  social  inter- 
course. They  love  their  Saviour.  But  some 
of  them  fail  to  yield  to  Him  the  service  of 
personal  work.  They  do  not  correctly  es- 
timate the  true  proportions  of  life  and  its 
multiplied  interests.  I  am  sorry  for  such, 
because  they  lack  the  faith  to  full-heartedly 
enter  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their 
Christian  experience  is  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfying. They  do  not  know  what  they 
miss. 


Are  such  people  timid?  Let  them  recollect 
the  Armenians  of  our  own  day,  and  count- 
less other  martyrs,  who  have  literally  borne 
on  their  bodies  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Are  they  spiritually  lazy?  Let  them  re- 
member that  in  the  games,  they  win  the 
prize  who  do  their  best,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian's crown  is  awarded  to  those  who  place 
themselves  under  the  Divine  discipline. 
Are  they  lacking  in  faith?  Let  them  read 
the  triumphant  history  of  Isaac  Sharp  who, 
when  past  eighty  years  of  age  and  with 
much  bodily  suffering,  prosecuted  a  gospel 
tour  around  the  world  preaching  the  glad 
tidings  to  many  nationalities.  Do  they  con- 
sider their  physical  limitations?  Let  them 
recall  the  gifted  Henry  Martyn  who  had 
the  desire  to  "burn  out  for  God." 

Are  we  engaged  in  self-service  or  in  Christ- 
service?  Are  we  seeking  "the  richest  in- 
vestment in  life?" 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


For  "  Thb  Friend.' 

Set  in  Their  Ways. 

It  is  easy  for  men,  either  good  or  bad,  to 
become  set  in  their  ways.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  knows  the  tendency  and  inclination 
of  our  hearts.  Even  men  of  good  and  up- 
right hearts  and  ways  will  soon  think  too 
much  of  their  good  ways  and  of  their  ex- 
cellency and  of  themselves,  unless  God 
often  corrects  them  by  sending  calamity 
upon  them.  For  this  purpose,  "He  hath 
set  evil  against  good,  that  man  may  find 
nothing  after  him."  Calamity  against 
prosperity,  is  meant  by  this,  is  set  one  op- 
posite or  following  the  other,  that  we  may 
find  nothing  in  which  to  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Saviour 
and  Preserver  of  men  constantly  watches 
over  them  lest  they  become  set  in  evil  ways, 
and  lest  they  think  too  much  of  themselves 
in  their  good  ways,  or  lest  they  love  the 
world  or  the  things  of  the  world.  He  seeks 
to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself.  For  these 
gracious  purposes  we  see  calamity,  sickness, 
and  distress  visited  upon  the  human  family. 
Though  we  be  perfect  and  upright  as  Sam- 
uel, Daniel,  or  Job,  yet  we  need  the  correct- 
ing hand  of  God  upon  us.  It  seems  that  it 
took  all  that  Satan  was  allowed  to  bring 
upon  Job  to  break  him  off  from  thoughts 
of  his  own  excellency,  and  from  thoughts  of 
his  good  ways,  and  from  thoughts  of  his 
importance  in  the  earth,  to  make  him  abhor 
himself  and  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
It  appears  that  Job  needed  all  his  affliction, 
although  the  Lord  said  of  him  to  Satan, 
"Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job, 
that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a 
perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  fear- 
eth  God,  and  escheweth  evil?"  And,  in  this 
day,  good  men,  and  even  good  meetings, 
need  riot  wonder  if  calamities  are  sent  upon 
them,  lest  they  become  set  in  their  own  ways, 
and  lest  they  become  taken  up  with  form 
and  ceremony,  and  rest  in  the  letter  that 
killeth,  and  forsake  the  spirit  that  maketh 
alive.  As  we  think  on  these  things  and 
look  around  us  we  see  the  abundant  mercy 
and  goodness  of  God  extended  to  us  in 
this  day.  While  this  is  true,  yet,  also,  the 
eternal  judgments  of  God  are  in  the  earth. 

The  Saviour  comes  to  his  own,  as  He  did 
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when  personally  on  the  earth,  and  his  ow 
receive  Him  not.  He  sends  his  servants  t 
them,  and  they  receive  them  not.  Ther 
are  many  who  profess  to  be  his  followers  i 
this  day,  who  honor  Him  with  their  moutr 
but  their  hearts  are  far  from  Him.  The 
rest  in  the  outward  profession,  in  form  an 
ceremony,  and  their  hearts  have  becom 
hardened  in  authority  and  position  in  th 
church,  as  the  elders  and  scribes  and  phari 
sees  formerly.  When  men  and  women  be 
come  thus  hardened  in  the  letter,  and  re 
ject  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  humble 
spiritual  appearance,  then  they  come  int 
the  experience  of  those  to  whom  the  Lon 
said  formerly,  "Make  the  heart  of  thi 
people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  an 
shut  their  eyes;  lest  they  see  with  thei 
eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  undei 
stand  with  their  heart,  and  convert,  an< 
be  healed."  (Isa.  vi:  10.)  The  great  an 
just  God  does  not  always  strive  with  mar 
neither  will  He  keep  his  anger  forever.  Whe 
on  the  earth  He  did  not  many  mighty  work 
at  a  certain  place  because  of  the  unbelie 
of  the  people,  and  He  told  his  disciples  ti 
"give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet  an< 
turn  again  and  rend  you."  When  the  Lon 
sent  out  his  chosen  ones,  He  went  befor 
them,  and  He  gave  them  power  over  uncleai 
spirits,  and  commanded  them  to  preacl 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  Divine  authority 
went  with  them.  As  the  Spirit  of  the  Fathe 
and  of  the  Son  was  then,  and  is  now,  pu" 
forth  to  cover,  or  baptize,  those  to  whon 
the  Gospel  is  sent,  the  Divine  message  ii 
Divine  authority  is  accepted  and  received 
or  it  is  rejected.  When  He  sent  his  firs 
disciples  out  He  told  them,  "Into  whatso^ 
ever  city  or  house  ye  enter,  first  say,  Peao 
be  unto  this  house.  And  if  the  son  of  peacij  $ 
be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it;  i!fJs 
not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again."  The  anointec 
servant  of  God  in  this  day,  sent  forth  ir 
Divine  authority  to  declare  the  Gospel 
has  the  same  command  given  to  him.  H< 
may  be  called  upon  to  tarry  for  a  shorifipa 
time  bearing  the  message,  or  he  may  tarr) 
a  year,  or  four  years,  in  the  delivery  of  it  tat 
and  if  his  peace  rests  upon  the  house,  01  iidi 
city,  or  community  well,  but  if  it  return  t( 
him,  and  he  leave  that  place  in  unrest 
soul,  or  with  the  peace  of  God  promised  t< 
the  people  burdening  his  heart,  then  t 
servant  of  God  must  go  his  way,  but,  "  I 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  anc 
Gomorah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  foi 
that  city."  Whosoever  rejecteth  the  ser«|tic 
vant  of  Christ,  or  the  message  he  bears 
rejects  Christ. 

D.  F.  W. 


"It  is  better  to  have  a  small  portion  ol  try 
good  sense,  with  humility  and  a  slendet  Sis'f; 
understanding,    than   great   treasures  erf 
science  with  vain  self-complacency." 

 ~   1 

"He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of 
his  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that 
soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting." — Bible. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


COURAGE,  BROTHER. 

Courage  brother,  do  not  stumble, 

Tho'  thy  path  is  dark  as  night; 
There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble, 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. 

Let  the  road  be  long  and  dreary, 
And  its  ending  out  of  sight;  • 

Foot  it  bravely,  strong  or  weary, 
Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. 

Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee, 
Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight; 

Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee, 
Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. 

— Selected. 


A  Broken  Promise. — A  promise  is  a 
acred  thing.  In  it  is  involved  the  veracity 
if  the  one  who  makes  the  promise.  Upon 
he  promise  of  another,  he  to  whom  the 
)romise  is  made  places  dependence,  and 
xpects  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise. 

Albert  was  given  permission  to  visit  for 
i  few  hours  with  a  playmate,  who  lived 
tear  a  river.  The  father  told  his  son  that 
le  did  not  wish  him  to  play  about  the  river, 
ind  Albert  promised  his  father  that  he 
vould  regard  his  wishes. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  two  boys  became 
ired  of  the  various  plays  that  had  occupied 
hem,  and  Edward,  the  boy  who  lived  near 
he  river,  suggested  that  they  go  down  to 
he  water  and  play  upon  a  raft  which  he 
lad  been  building.    His  visitor  objected, 
aying  that  his  father  wished  him  not  to 
lay  about  the  river,  and  he  had  promised 
im  that  he  would  not.    Edward  tried  to 
how  that  it  was  simply  his  father's  wish, 
nd  not  his  command,  and  that  his  playing 
here  was  in  no  way  dangerous.  This 
fas  enough  to  lead  Albert  to  disregard 
is  promise  and  go  to  the  raft. 
An  hour  was  spent  there  in  safety,  but 
ath  very  little  enjoyment.     Albert's  mind 
^as  not  at  rest,  for  he  was  thinking  of  his 
roken  promise.    He  thought  of  the  con- 
dence  that  his  father  had  placed  in  him, 
nd  of  what  it  would  mean  both  to  himself 
nd  to  his  father  to  have  that  confidence 
npaired  or  wholly  destroyed.    He  went 
ver  again  and  again  the  faulty  reasoning 
fiat  had  induced  him  to  go  to  the  river,  and 
ach  time  he  reached  the  conclusion,  though 
e  did  not  repeat  it  aloud,  "Well,  a  promise 
;  a  promise;  that's  all  there  is  about  it, 
nd  I  have  broken  mine."    His  laugh  was 
ot  joyous  any  longer,  but,  if  he  laughed 
t  all,  it  was  rather  forced. 
The  time  came  for  him  to  return  home, 
lbert's  visit  was  disappointing.    He  had 
nticipated  a  fine  time,  and  his  anticipa- 
ons  were  being  realized,  until  the  play  on 
le  raft  was  suggested.    From  that  time 
i  he  had  been  troubled.    As  Albert  took 
is  departure,  he  told  Edward  that  he  was 
>rry  that  he  did  not  keep  his  promise  to 
is  father,  and  that,  while  he  had  had  a 
easant  time  with  his  friend,  he  was  troubled 
/er  his  own  failure.    He  declared  that  he 
mid  not  deceive  his  father  and  would 
11  him  all  about  it. 

On  his  way  home  he  kept  planning  how 
;  could  approach  his  father,  for  the  duty 
:fore  him  was  an  unpleasant  one.   As  he 


came  near  the  house,  his  father  said  to  him, 
"  Well,  Albert,  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  good 
time,  even  if  you  did  not  play  about  the 
river." 

Those  words  fell  upon  his  ears  with  great 
force.  He  was  glad  that  the  disagreeable 
subject  was  opened,  but  was  in  distress  over 
what  it  meant  to  him  to  tell  his  father  the 
whole  truth. 

"Father,"  said  Albert,  "you  trusted  me, 
and  I  meant  to  keep  my  promise,  but  I  broke 
it,  and  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it." 

Then  he  told  his  father  the  whole  story 
without  trying  to  excuse  himself.  He  had 
suffered  enough  so  that  he  was  glad  to  make 
a  frank  statement  and  throw  himself  upon 
his  father's  mercy. 

His  father  did  not  tell  him  that  everything 
was  all  right,  but  showed  him  what  it  meant 
to  make  a  promise,  and  what  it  meant  to  a 
father  to  have  his  son  break  a  promise. 
Albert  had  partially  realized  this  before,  but 
now  it  was  made  still  more  impressive. 

Albert's  word  to  his  father,  that  he  had 
learned  his  lesson  and  would  profit  by  it, 
was  accepted;  and  his  heart,  though  pained, 
was  lighter,  and  he  was  sure  he  would  not 
again  be  untrue  to  his  promise. — Lily  of  the 
V alley. 

Is  God's  Forgiveness  Cheap? — Thou  art 
a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger.  A  collier  came  to  me  at  the 
close  of  one  of  my  services,  and  said:  "I 
would  give  anything  to  believe  that  God 
would  forgive  my  sins,  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  will  forgive  them  if  I  just  turn  to  Him. 
It  is  too  cheap."  I  looked  at  him,  and  said, 
"My  dear  friend,  have  you  been  working 
to-day?"  "Yes,  I  was  down  in  the  pit  as 
usual."  "  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  pit?" 
"The  way  I  usually  do.  I  got  into  the 
cage,  and  was  pulled  to  the  top."  "How 
much  did  you  pay  to  come  out  of  the  pit?" 
"  Pay?  Of  course  I  didn't  pay  anything." 
"Were  you  not  afraid  to  trust  yourself  in 
that  cage?  Was  it  not  too  cheap?"  "Oh, 
no,"  he  said,  "it  was  cheap  for  me,  but  it 
cost  the  company  a  lot  of  money  to  sink  that 
shaft."  And  without  another  word  the 
truth  of  that  admission  broke  upon  him, 
and  he  saw  if  he  could  have  salvation  without 
money  and  without  price,  it  had  cost  the 
infinite  God  a  great  price  to  sink  that  shaft 
and  rescue  lost  men. — From  an  address  by 
J.  Campbell  Morgan. 


"Humility  is  perfect  quietness  of  heart. 
It  is  to  have  no  trouble.  It  is  never  to  be 
fretted,  or  vexed,  or  irritated,  or  sore  or 
disappointed.  It  is  to  expect  nothing,  to 
wonder  at  nothing  that  is  done  to  me,  to 
feel  nothing  done  against  me.  It  is  to  be  at 
rest  when  nobody  praises  me,  and  when  I 
am  blamed  or  despised.  It  is  to  have  a 
blessed  home  in  the  Lord,  where  I  can  go  in 
and  shut  the  door  and  kneel  to  my  Father 
in  secret,  and  am  at  peace,  as  in  a  deep  sea 
of  calmness  when  all  around  and  about  is 
troubled."— Selected. 


"For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust 
of  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father  but  is  of 
the  world." — Bible. 


For  "The  Friend." 

How  Do  We  Worship? 

BY  JOB  S.  GIDLEY. 

This  question,  with  notes  thereon,  having 
recently  appeared  twice  in  The  Friend, 
brings  to  mind  this  command  given  to 
David,  "When  thou  shalt  hear  a  sound  of 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
then  thou  shalt  go  out  to  battle."  David 
by  waiting  the  appointed  time  gained  the 
victory.  And  all  who  are  obedient  to  the 
heavenly  call  will,  I  believe,  in  a  like  manner 
be  victorious. 

A  good  answer  to  a  question  may  some- 
times be  obtained  by  asking  other  questions. 
The  writer  will  ask  this  one.  How  did 
the  Primitive  Christians  worship? 

The  Scriptures  say,  "They  were  all  with 
one  accord,  in  one  place."  "With  one 
accord—"  all  thoughts  brought  into  sub- 
jection, all  hearts  beating  in  unison,  under 
the  constraining  and  restraining  power  of 
Christ,  who  had  told  them  only  a  short 
time  before  this  first  memorable  meeting 
after  his  ascension,  "  Ye  shall  receive 
power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you."  The  wonderful  things  which 
the  Apostles  were  able  to  do  after  receiving 
this  power  abundantly  show  that  they 
worshipped  God  according  to  his  command- 
ments. 

And  I  think  that  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
George  Fox  worshipped  God  as  did  the 
Apostles. 

George  Fox  says,  "When  the  Lord  God 
and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  sent  me  forth 
into  the  world  to  preach  his  everlasting 
gospel  and  kingdom,  I  was  glad  that  I  was 
commanded  to  turn  people  to  that  inward 
light,  spirit,  and  grace,  by  which  all  might 
know  their  salvation  and  their  way  to  God, 
even  that  Divine  Spirit  which  would  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  and  which  I  infallibly 
knew  would  never  deceive  any.  But  with 
and  by  this  Divine  power  and  spirit  of  God, 
and  the  light  of  Jesus,  I  was  to  bring  people 
off  from  all  their  own  ways,  to  Christ  the 
new  and  living  way;  from  their  churches, 
which  men  had  made  and  gathered,  to  the 
church  in  God,  the  general  assembly  written 
in  heaven,  which  Christ  is  the  head  of; 
and  off  from  the  world's  teachers  made  by 
men,  to  learn  of  Christ,  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  of  whom  the  Father 
said, '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him ;' 
and  off  from  all  the  world's  worships,  to 
know  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
and  to  be  led  thereby,  that  in  it  they  might 
worship  the  Father  of  spirits,  who  seeks 
such  to  worship  Him;  which  Spirit  they 
that  worshipped  not  in,  knew  not  what 
they  worshipped.  I  was  to  bring  the  people 
off  from  all  the  world's  religions,  which 
are  in  vain;  that  they  might  know  the  pure 
religion,  might  visit  the  fatherless,  the 
widows  and  the  strangers,  and  keep  them- 
selves from  the  spots  of  the  world;  then 
there  would  not  be  so  many  beggars;  the 
sight  of  whom  often  grieved  my  heart,  as 
it  denoted  so  much  hard  heartedness 
amongst  those  who  professed  the  name  of 
Christ." 

William  Penn  says  of  George  Fox,  "He 
had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the 
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Scriptures.  He  would  go  to  the  marrow 
of  things,  and  show  the  mind,  harmony, 
and  fulfilling  of  them  with  much  plainness, 
and  to  great  comfort  and  edification.    .  . 

"But  above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer. 
The  inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit, 
reverence  and  solemnity  of  his  address  and 
behavior,  and  the  fewness  and  fullness 
of  his  words,  have  often  struck  even 
strangers  with  admiration,  as  they  used  to 
reach  others  with  consolation. 

"The  most  awful,  living,  reverent  frame 
I  ever  felt  or  beheld,  I  must  say,  was  his 
in  prayer.  And  truly  it  was  a  testimony 
he  knew  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord  than 
other  men;  for  they  that  know  Him  most 
will  see  most  reason  to  approach  Him  with 
reverence  and  fear." 

The  following  tribute  is  from  Friends' 
Library,  Vol.  i,  p.  123:  "'There  is  no 
character  in  Christian  history  since  the 
days  of  its  Divine  Founder,'  says  the 
Annual  Review  and  History  of  Literature, 
'more  free  from  spot  or  stain  than  that 
of  George  Fox.  It  is  not  less  absurd  to 
pronounce  him  insane  from  his  writings, 
than  it  would  to  pronounce  Cromwell  a 
fool  from  his  speeches.  By  their  actions 
they  are  to  be  judged.  No  form  of  civil 
polity  so  unexceptionable  in  its  means  and 
end,  so  beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  so  perfect 
as  a  whole,  has  ever  been  imagined  in 
philosophical  romance  or  proposed  in  theory, 
as  this  man  conceived,  established  and 
reduced  to  practice.' 

'  'Such  is  the  opinion  respecting  George  Fox 
and  the  Discipline,  expressed  by  persons 
not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
consequently  not  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  sectarian  partialities.  1 1  is  not  surprising 
if  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship, and  realize  the  beneficial  and  happy 
effects  resulting  from  the  institution  which 
he  was  the  instrument  of  establishing, 
should  love  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
cling  with  religious  veneration  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  their  forefathers, 
from  which  they  have  derived  superior 
advantages  for  so  many  generations." 

Had  all  under  our  name  since  the  rise 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  maintained  that 
method  of  worship  in  accord  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  as  promulgated  by  the 
Apostles  and  later  by  George  Fox  and  others, 
the  question  "How  do  we  worship?"  would 
not,  I  think,  have  appeared  exactly  as  it  has. 

When  Christopher  Story  was  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  he  gives  the  following 
account  showing  what  troubled  him  in 
regard  to  worship.  It  is  food  for  thought 
to  those  who  desire  to  be  Friends. 

"After  several  meetings  amongst  us,  we 
were  advised  to  keep  a  meeting  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  though  there  were  none  to 
speak  words;  so  we  agreed  to  have  a  meeting 
at  my  house  in  the  year  1672.  Being  but 
a  few,  we  concluded  to  have  it  in  an  upper 
room  of  mine;  and  when  we  sat  down  to- 
gether, I  may  say  I  was  hard  beset  to  keep 
my  mind  from  running  hither  and  thither 
after  the  transitory  things  of  this  world, 
and  a  great  warfare  I  had  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  meeting." 

Tract  No.  143  on  the  "Government  of 


the  Thoughts"  is  an  excellent  one  to  read 
in  connection  with  Worship. 

I  give  this  quotation  from  this  Tract: 
"  Let  none  be  discouraged  from  attempting 
to  acquire  a  right  regulation  of  their  thoughts 
by  the  difficulties  they  may  have  to  encounter. 
Help  is  laid  on  One  mighty  to  save  and 
able  to  deliver  us  to  the  uttermost,  from 
all  thoughts  that  obstruct  our  heavenly 
pathway." 

Now  if  one  "who  cannot  command  his 
thoughts,  must  not  expect  to  control  his 
actions,"  is  it  possible  for  him  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  until  he  first 
gets  command  of  his  thoughts? 

John  Woolman's  Exercise  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1758. 

Reading  Ann  Sharpless's  interesting  paper 
in  The  Friend  of  last  week  incited  me  to 
look  up  the  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  1758,  as  given  in  John  Woolman's  Journal, 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  worth  re-printing. 

The  subject  of  African  slavery  had  for 
several  years  given  Friends  much  concern, 
and  at  diffei«ent  times  efforts  had  been 
made  to  have  the  Yearly  Meeting  officially 
testify  against  the  evil,  but  without  much 
effective  result.  A  concern  originating  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  having 
gone  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  was,  by 
that  Meeting,  forwarded  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1758.  John  Woolman  says: — 
"In  this  Yearly  Meeting  several  weighty 
matters  were  considered,  and  toward  the 
last  that  in  relation  to  dealing  with  persons 
who  purchased  slaves.  During  the  several 
sittings  of  the  said  meeting  my  mind  was 
frequently  covered  with  inward  prayer, 
and  I  could  say  with  David — 'My  tears 
have  been  my  meat  day  and  night.'  The 
case  of  slave-keeping  lay  heavy  upon  me, 
nor  did  I  find  any  engagement  to  speak 
directly  to  any  other  matter  before  the  meet- 
ing. Now  when  this  case  was  opened, 
several  Friends  spake  weightily  thereto, 
with  which  I  was  comforted,  and  feeling 
a  concern  to  cast  in  my  mite,  I  said  in 
substance  as  follows — '  In  the  difficulties 
attending  us  in  this  life,  nothing  is  more 
precious  than  the  mind  of  Truth,  inwardly 
manifested;  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire 
that  in  this  weighty  matter  we  may  be  so 
truly  humbled  as  to  be  favored  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  mind  of  truth 
and  follow  it;  this  would  be  of  more  advan- 
tage to  the  Society  than  any  medium  not 
in  the  clearness  of  Divine  widsom.  The 
case  is  difficult  to  some  who  have  slaves, 
but  if  such  set  aside  all  self-interest  and 
come  to  be  weaned  from  the  desire  of  getting 
estates,  or  even  from  holding  them  together 
when  truth  requires  the  contrary,  I  believe 
way  will  so  open  that  they  will  know  how 
to  steer  through  those  difficulties.' 

"Many  Friends  appeared  to  be  deeply 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  work,  and 
manifested  much  firmness  in  their  love  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  universal  righteous- 
ness on  the  earth.  And  though  none  did 
openly  justify  the  practice  of  slave-keeping 
yet  some  appeared  concerned  lest  the  meet- 
ing should  go  into  such  measures  as  might 
give  uneasiness  to  many  brethern,  alleging 


that  if  Friends  patiently  continued  unde 
the  exercise  the  Lord,  in  his  time,  migh 
open  a  way  for  the  deliverance  of  thest 
people.  Finding  an  engagement  to  speak 
I  said — '  My  mind  is  often  led  to  consider  th< 
purity  of  the  Divine  Being  and  the  justio 
of  his  judgments,  and  herein  is  my  sou 
covered  with  awfulness.  I  cannot  omi 
to  hint  of  some  cases  where  people  have  no 
been  treated  with  the  purity  of  justice 
and  the  event  hath  been  lamentable.  Man} 
slaves  on  this  continent  are  oppressed,  anc 
their  cries  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Mos  1 
High.  Such  are  the  purity  and  certainty 
of  his  judgments  that  He  cannot  be  partia 
in  our  favor.  In  infinite  love  and  goodnes: 
He  hath  opened  our  understanding  fron 
one  time  to  another  concerning  our  dut] 
towards  this  people,  and  it  is  not  tim< 
for  delay.  Should  we  now  be  sensible  o 
what  He  requires  of  us,  and  through  ; 
respect  to  the  private  interest  of  some  per 
sons,  or  through  a  regard  to  some  frienc 
ships  which  do  not  stand  upon  an  immutab 
foundation,  neglect  to  do  our  duty  in  firm 
ness  and  constancy,  still  waiting  for  soim 
extraordinary  means  to  bring  about  thei 
deliverance,  God  may,  by  terrible  thing 
in  righteousness  answer  us  in  this  matter.' 

The  result  of  this  simply  eloquent  ap 
peal,  made  "in  the  authority  of  Truth,' 
was  a  "minute  more  full  than  any  hereto 
fore,  and  the  names  of  several  Friend 
entered  who  were  free  to  join  in  a  visit  t(: 
such  as  kept  slaves."  J.  C.  M.  I 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Third  Month  28th,  1911. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Well-drilling  Lore. — The  deepest  we 
in  the  United  States  is  near  West  Elizabeth 
Pa.  Its  bottom  is  5,575  feet  beneath  th 
surface.  The  deepest  well  in  the  worl< 
is  in  Germany  and  is  6,572  feet  deep.  | 
more  remarkable  well,  perhaps,  reachin 
a  depth  of  3,600  feet,  was  drilled  for  petrole 
um  in  western  China  by  primitive  method 
and  by  means  of  such  crude  appliances  a 
a  cable  made  of  twisted  strands  of  rattan. 

These  facts  and  much  other  interesting 
information  concerning  underground  supplie 
of  water  and  oil  and  methods  of  gettin; 
at  them  are  given  in  a  report  entitled  "Well 
Drilling  Methods,"  by  Isaiah  Bowman 
just  published  by  the  United  States  Gee 
olgical  Survey  as  Water-Supply  Paper  257 
The  report  is  comprehensive  and  well  illus 
trated,  covering  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  and  containing  plates  and  figures 
and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  semi 
popular  publications  of  the  Survey. 


Publications  of  the  United  State: 
Geological  Survey. — A  new  list  of  publica 
tions  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
just  issued,  contains  the  titles  of  more  thai 
a  thousand  books  and  pamphlets.  Thes 
reports  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
They  include  not  only  papers  on  geolog; 
and  topography  but  reports  on  water  re 
sources  and  on  technology.  The  Geologies 
Survey  was  the  nursery  of  the  Unitei 
States  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Bureai 
of  Mines,  which  now,  in  full  growth,  ar 
carrying  along  successfully  work  begun  b; 
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the  Survey  years  ago.  The  Survey,  how- 
ever, still  continues  its  work  on  water  re- 
sources and  includes  discussions  of  technology 
in  its  annual  volume  "  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States." 

A  glance  at  this  list  will  show  the  great 
diversity  of  the  subjects  considered  and  the 
manifold  nature  of  the  science  of  geology. 
The  reports  include  discussions  of  geologic 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  petrography,  and 
paleontology,  as  well  as  ore  deposition  and 
other  matters  of  very  practical  importance. 
Much  of  the  Survey's  late  work  has  been 
directed  to  the  study  of  mineral  deposits 
of  economic  value.  The  work  done  in 
land  classification  has  not  yet  found  de- 
tailed expression  in  the  Survey's  reports, 
but  some  papers  prepared  as  a  result  of 
land-classification  surveys  have  been  printed 
annually  in  bulletins  entitled  "Contribu- 
tions to  Economic  Geology." 

The  list  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Director  of  the  Survey  at  Washington, 
D.  C.   ^ 

"As  the  Dew." 
During  my  first  trip  up  the  Mediterranean 
many  years  ago,  we  touched  at  the  Island 
of  Malta.  We  had  rain  for  several  days, 
and  when  I  went  ashore  to  visit  an  English 
family,  the  foremost  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  rain.  And  my  friend  said,  "This 
is  the  first  rain  we  have  had  for  three  or 
four  years."  I  said,  "  How,  then,  is  it  that 
things  look  so  green,  and  that  you  produce 
such  superb  fruit  in  the  Floriana  Gardens, 
where  the  oranges  hang  from  the  dark  leaves 
like  'golden  lamps  hung  in  a  night  of  green.'" 
"Well,  our  copious  dews  take  the  place 
of  rain." 

It  is  interesting  to  witness  this  beneficent 
source  of  fertility  at  sea.  Soon  after  the 
sun  goes  down,  the  dew  begins  to  fall,  and 
by  the  time  darkness  sets  in,  the  watch  on 
deck  are  glad  to  put  on  their  oilskins  to 
keep  themselves  dry.  By  ten  o'clock  it 
is  drip,  drip,  all  the  night  from  the  rigging, 
and  by  the  morning  every  sail  is  as  if  it 
had  been  dipped  into  the  sea.  How  gently, 
silently,  secretly  the  precious  dew  falls  to 
refresh  and  renew  the  earth.  But  some- 
times it  happens  that  no  dew  falls,  and  the 
whole  night  is  dry  and  parched.  How  is 
this?  One  condition  of  the  dew  coming  in 
its  bounty  is  that  the  heavens  must  be  calm. 
I  recall  nights  when  variable  baffling  puffs 
of  wind  came  to  perplex  and  employ  the 
crew;  we  would  trim  yards  and  sheets  for 
the  breeze  on  one  side,  perhaps  just  enough 
wind  to  make  the  sails  "sleep."  After 
getting  all  ropes  coiled  up,  while  the  vessel 
was  going  less  than  a  mile  an  hour,  the 
wind  would  die  away,  and  then  spring  up 
in  an  opposite  quarter,  and  the  work  would 
have  to  be  done  over  again,  and  after  a 
night  spent  in  shifting  sails,  perhaps  not  two 
miles  of  progress  would  be  entered  in  the  log. 

I  have  learned  to  apply  this  lesson,  and 
want  others  to  share.  "I  will  be  as  the 
dew  unto  Israel"  is  a  precious  promise, 
but  it  seems  that  the  attitude  of  the  soul 
has  something  to  do  with  success  in  obtain- 
ing the  blessing. 

If  the  soul  is  not  calm,  the  dew  cannot 
descend;  if,  as  my  nautical  lesson  taught  me 


long  ago,  there  is  a  puff  of  worldliness  now, 
and  a  flurry  of  sinful  wandering  then, 
there  is  strife  overhead,  and  the  blessing 
cannot  come  down. 

Oh,  to  be  able  to  call  in  wandering  thoughts 
and  concentrate  our  powers  and  say,  "  My 
heart  is  fixed,  O  God!  my  heart  is  fixed; 
I  will  sing  and  give  praise." 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  consider 
your  ways,  go  up  to  the  mountain  and  bring 
wood  and  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  it  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith 
the  Lord."  But  they  were  keen  to  pursue 
their  own  interests;  they  hastened  forward, 
every  man  to  his  own  house.  "Therefore, 
the  heavens  over  you  is  stayed  from  the 
dew,  and  the  earth  is  stayed  from  her 
fruits."    (Haggai  i:  io.) 

How  copiously  the  dew  falls.  Gideon 
wrung  the  water  from  his  fleece  into  a  bowl; 
yet  the  ordinary  supply  of  the  precious  dew 
is  often  equally  abundant.  How  secretly 
the  bless'ngs  come!  how  gently,  yea,  how 
suddenly;  but  how  much  depends  upon  the 
calm!— H.  T.  Miller. 


"If  any  man  among  you  seems  to  be 
religious  and  brideleth  not  his  tongue  but 
deceiveth  his  own  heart  this  man's  religion 
is  vain." — Bible. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Seventh  Month 
3rd  to  8th.) 

Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 
Seventh  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Sev- 
enth Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 
Seventh  Month  4th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Sev- 
enth Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 

New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
Seventh  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m.. 

Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Seventh  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  FourtWlav,  Seventh  Month 
5th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month  6th, 
at  10  A.  M. 

Uwchlan,    at    Downingtown,    Pa.,  Fifth-day, 

Seventh  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month 

6th,  at  10  a.  M. 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month  6th, 

at  10  a.  M. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh 

Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day, 

-  Seventh  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Seventh  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Correspondence. 

There  have  been  many  deeply  interesting  articles 
in  The  Friend  recently  on  Ministry,  Worship,  etc., 
but  one  on  "Minor  Testimonies"  seemed  to  me  to 
convey  the  idea  that  we  might  support  the  "  Minor 
Testimonies"  or  not  as  suited  us.  Perhaps  I  did 
not  read  it  aright,  but  the  question  presented,  Are 
we  at  liberty  to  choose  our  own  cross? 

908  Berkeley  Avenue, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sixth  Month  19th,  1911. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

Dear  Friend: — Sometime  ago  a  reader  of  The 
Friend  asked  through  its  columns  whether  any 
one  could  tell  where  the  following  quotation  could 
be  found.  "Fruitful  in  the  field  of  offering  and 
joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer."  I  came  across  it 
a  few  evenings  ago  while  reading  a  little  book  of 
sermons  preached  by  Joseph  John  Gurney.  The 
one  in  which  this  is  to  be  found  was  preached  at 
North  Meeting,  Phila.,  in  1838.    He  was  speaking 


of  the  Apostle  Paul  where  he  said  "  For  I  know  that 
in  me  (that  is  in  my  flesh)  [my  carnal  mind]  dwelleth 
no  good  thing."  Whereas  all  the  while  the  very 
best  of  all  things  was  dwelling  richly  in  him  so  that 
he  was  indeed  fruitful  in  the  field  of  offering,  and 
joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer.  This  seems  to  have 
been  his  own  language  not  a  quotation,  so  it  appears 
that  we  may  credit  it  to  Joseph  John  Gurney. 

E.  H.  Kirkbride. 


Gathered  Notes. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  even  barnyard  fowls  are 
hatched,  not  as  of  old  by  brooding  mothers,  but  in 
incubators,  and  when  sociological  doctrines  are 
proposing  to  improve  upon  God's  old-fashioned 
methods  by  the  introduction  of  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  the  raising  of  humanity  to  a  higher  level. 
I  have  no  sort  of  disposition  to  disparage  institution- 
al arrangements  when  nothing  better  can  be  done, 
but  the  wit  of  man  has  never  devised,  and  never 
will  devise,  anything  comparable  to  the  home  for  the 
development  of  noblest  manhood.  And  just  so  in 
the  matter  of  the  world's  evangelization. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  what  we  call  the 
ministry.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  But  what  we  call 
the  ministry  of  the  pulpit  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  more  sacred  and  effective  ministry 
of  the  home.  

Nor  would  I  belittle  the  [First-day]  school;  but 
we  do  well  to  remember  that  the  thought  of  Robert 
Raikes  in  the  foundation  of  the  [First-day]  school, 
was  to  make  provision  for  neglected  waifs,  whose 
parents  were  poor  and  irreligious,  and  unable  to 
furnish  them  with  education,  either  secular  or 
sacred.  But  he  never  dreamed  of  relieving  Christian 
parents  of  this  personal  responsibility  for  the  re- 
ligious education  of  their  children.  God  meant  the 
father  to  be  the  priest  and  the  mother  the  priestess 
of  the  family,  and  when  these  sacred  ministries 
are  transferred  to  others,  who  have  neither  the  love 
nor  the  authority  of  the  parental  relation,  then 
the  decadence  of  Christianity  has  begun,  and  God 
only  knows  to  what  depths  it  may  sink. 

Time  and  again  we  are  treated  to  impassioned 
discussions  of  the  revival  that  is  needed,  and  the 
revival  that  is  coming,  and  of  the  methods  that  are 
needed  for  its  successful  inauguration;  but  let  us 
be  sure  of  this,  that  it  will  not  be  brought  about  by 
flaming  evangelists  in  monster  mass-meetings,  but 
by  the  rebuilding  of  family  altars  and  the  rekindling 
of  family  religion.  There  is  no  more  religion  any- 
where than  there  is  in  the  home.  If  we  would  serve 
the  world  we  must  serve  the  home.  And  the  Lord 
^TiSelf  has  solemnly  assured  us  that  the  latter 
day  glory  „ai  pniv  £e  ushered  in  by  the  "turning 
of  the  hearts  of  the  rata™-^,  the  children  and  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  the  lathers,''  arir]  that  means 
the  revival  of  religion  in  the  home. — P.  b.  ib^^ 

"The  man  whose  faith  is  rooted  in  the  Bible  knows 
that  reform  cannot  be  stayed,  that  the  finger  of  God 
that  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  nations  is  against 
every  man  that  plots  the  nation's  downfall  or  the 
people's  deceit;  that  these  men  are  simply  groping 
and  staggering  in  their  ignorance  to  a  fearful  day  of 
judgment  and  that  whether  our  generation  witnesses 
it  or  not,  the  glad  day  of  revelation  and  of  freedom 
will  come,  in  which  the  hosts  of  men  will  sing  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  his  glory,  and  all  of  those  will 
be  forgotten,  those  little,  scheming,  contemptible 
creatures  that  forgot  the  image  of  God  and  tried  to 
frame  men  according  to  the  image  of  the  evil  one. 

"There  will  be  no  halt  in  the  great  movement  of 
the  armies  of  reform,  unless  men  forget  their  God, 
and  unless  they  forget  this  Book — the  charter  of  their 
liberty.  Let  no  man  suppose  that  progress  can  be 
divorced  from  religion,  or  that  there  is  any  other 
platform  for  the  ministers  of  reform  than  the  plat- 
form written  in  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour." — Woodrow  Wilson. 


As  a  substitute  for  the  usual  noisy  and  destructive 
methods  of  celebration,  the  Playgrounds  Association 
of  Philadelphia  proposes  to  make  the  week  of  the 
Fourth  of  Seventh  Month  its  second  annual  play 
week  and  to  thus  increase  interest  in  wholesome 
supervised  play. 

The  recently  approved  law  for  the  creation  of  a 
Board  of  Recreation  will  give  the  playgrounds  move- 
ment in  Philadelphia  the  substantial  backingjof  the 
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municipality.  The  city  has  now  taken  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fifteen  organized  playgrounds 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Association  will  continue 
the  work  at  Happy  Hollow,  the  magnificent  $70,000 
gift  of  E.  W.  Clarke,  in  Germantown,  and  likewise 
give  general  supervision  to  the  entire  movement. 

On  Seventh  Month  1,  over  eighty  playgrounds, 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  small  children  of  the  city. 

The  great  development  in  play  activities  in  this 
city  is  shown  by  the  arrangements  now  provided 
by  the  Association  to  give  1500  boys  and  girls  from 
the  congested  districts  of  Philadelphia  an  opportun- 
ity to  have  a  week  in  camp  during  the  vacation 
period.  A  beautiful  site  along  the  Delaware  River, 
north  of  Trenton,  has  been  secured,  and  two  camps, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  already  assured  of  success. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Taft  has  lately  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  urging  that  body  to  amend 
at  this  session  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  and  to 
strengthen  that  act  in  vital  points  of  weakness 
recently  pointed  out  by  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  this  message  he  says: 
"An  evil  which  menaces  the  general  health  of  the 
people  strikes  at  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  my 
opinion,  the  sale  of  dangerously  adulterated  drugs, 
or  the  sale  of  drugs  under  knowingly  false  claims 
as  to  their  effect  in  disease,  constitutes  such  an  evil 
and  warrants  me  in  calling  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  curative  value  of  nostrums  not  only 
operate  to  defraud  purchasers,  but  are  a  distinct 
menace  to  the  public  health.  There  are  none  so 
credulous  as  sufferers  from  disease.  The  need  is 
urgent  for  legislation  which  will  prevent  the  raising 
of  false  hopes  of  speedy  cures  of  serious  ailments 
by  misstatements  of  fact  as  to  worthless  mixtures 
on  which  the  sick  will  rely  while  their  diseases  prog- 
ress unchecked." 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  20th  says: 
"The  insect  pests  which  are  attacking  the  wheat 
and  corn  crops  are  the  worst  in  a  decade,  according 
to  a  statement  given  out  by  State  Entomologist 
Surface  to-day.  The  Hessian  fly  is  especially  bad 
in  eastern  counties  and  may  reduce  the  wheat  yield 
one-third." 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  pharmacists  in  Bedford 
Springs,  Pa.,  attention  was  called  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  publicity  in  regard  to  the  use  of  poisons 
to  commit  suicide,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  coroners  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
officials,  as  well  as  the  newspapers,  to  refrain  from 
publishing  the  names  of  the  poisons  used  in  "ase 
of  suicide,  the  methods  of  using  th~-  c*uu  the  amount 
constituting  a  fatal  _ 

In  the  rn»'<;mg  oi  the  Baptist  World  Alliance, 
m  this  city,  sixty  nations  were  represented; 
5000  delegates  are  reported  as  having  been  appointed 
from  Europe,  from  South  America,  from  South 
Africa,  from  Australia,  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan 
and  the  far  ends  of  the  earth.  Scores  of  speakers 
were  unable  to  give  their  testimony  in  English,  but 
interpreters  were  at  hand  to  translate  their  senti- 
ments. 

A  large  fund  has  been  raised  for  the  erection 
of  a  Baptist  university  and  seminary  in  Moscow 
or  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  announced  that  as  the 
Czar  of  Russia  has  been  advised  that  the  Baptists 
are  a  dangerous  sect,  who,  if  they  are  permitted 
to  thrive  in  Russia,  will  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Empire,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Baptist 
ministers  are  to  visit  him  and  assure  him  that  the 
proposed  university  instead  of  being  a  menace  will 
become  a  blessing  to  Russia. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  bankers  in  New  York  City 
President  Taft  reviewed  the  disturbances  to  which 
the  country  has  been  subjected  owing  to  frequent 
agitations  over  the  currency  system,  and  outlined 
the  defects  of  the  present  banking  plan  at  length. 
The  need  of  reform  was  emphasized,  and  the  Presi- 
dent continued:  "In  all  well-regulated  banking 
and  currency  systems  of  the  old  world,  the  power 
to  control  cash  reserves,  and  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
to  be  used  as  currency,  is  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  central  bank,  recognized  by  the  government 
and  given  the  necessary  authority.  In  this  way 
the  monetary  exigencies  presented  by  domestic 
and  foreign  trade  in  the  rising  and  falling  demand 
for  currency  and  in  the  facilitating  of  the  exchange 


and  liquidation  of  commercial  credits  are  promptly 
met.  The  necessity  in  any  satisfactory  system  to 
be  adopted  by  us,  for  some  agency  like  that  of  a 
central  bank  has  generally  been  acquiesced  in  by  all 
who  have  given  careful,  candid  and  intelligent 
consideration  to  the  currency  system  of  other 
countries,  where  they  do  not  have  monetary  panics, 
and  to  the  cause  for  the  currency  panics,  which  we 
do  have  to  our  cost  in  this  country." 

New  Jersey  has  lately  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government.  It  is  said  within  two  months 
all  municipal  departments,  excepting  the  Board  of 
Education,  will  be  in  control  of  five  commissioners, 
each  of  whom  will  receive  $3500  a  year.  About 
one  hundred  officeholders,  whose  salaries  aggregate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000,  will  be  legislated 
out  of  office  by  the  adoption  of  the  act.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  of  these  officers  and  the 
salaries  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  future  Commis- 
sioners. 

It  is  stated  that  no  less  than  thirty-one  States 
have  already  legislated  in  one  form  or  another 
along  the  lines  of  commission  government  for  their 
municipalities,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cities  are  being  managed  by  commissions. 

Chief  Moore,  of  the  Government  Weather  Bu- 
reau, has  filed  with  the  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
number  of  voluntary  commendations  of  the  weather 
service  sent  him  by  Western  fruit  growers.  A 
letter  was  received  from  T.  F.  Mahoney,  secretary 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
certifying  that  $2,500,000,  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  bureau,  was 
saved  last  spring  by  orchardists  taking  advantage 
of  a  Government  warning. 

Prof.  Grantham,  of  the  Delaware  State  Farm 
Experiment  Station,  believes  that  the  soy  bean  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  that  State. 
In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  hay  producer,  it  has 
great  possibilities  as  a  source  of  oil.  The  oil  of  the 
soy  bean  is  similar  to  linseed  oil,  for  which  it  can 
be  used  as  a  partial  substitute.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Grantham,  an  acre  of  soy  beans  will  produce 
twice  as  much  oil  as  an  acre  of  cotton  seed  and  three 
times  as  much  as  an  acre  of  flax.  Professor  Gran- 
tham has  completed  the  distribution  among  one 
hundred  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  enough 
of  the  best  varieties  of  soy  beans  to  produce  five 
hundred  bushels. 

Director  Neff  of  the  Department  of  Health  in 
this  city  has  issued  a  caution  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  which  may  be  received  from  fire 
crackers,  etc.,  attending  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  next  month-  He  says:  "After  three  years' 
pff^-*-  in  educating  the  public  in  the  danger  of  the 
use  of  high  explosives  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nations'  birth,  it  seems  that  at  last  we  are  to  make 
our  first  step  toward  a  'sane'  Fourth  of  July. 
There  will  be  unquestionably  some  who  will  allow 
the  use  of  pistols  and  giant  crackers,  which  alone 
are  the  cause  of  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  deaths  from 
lockjaw  occasioned  by  injuries  received  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  We  desire  to  state  that  the  germ 
giving  rise  to  this  most  fatal  malady  is  found  in  the 
garden  earth  and  stable  manure,  and  as  the  horse 
is  a  carrier  of  the  germ,  the  dust  of  the  streets  is  one 
of  its  most  prolific  sources.  It  is  neither  active  nor 
dangerous  in  clean-cut  wounds,  and  does  not  germ- 
inate unless  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  excluded.  In 
wounds  such  as  are  received  from  the  wads  of  blank 
cartridges,  etc.,  causing  considerable  bruising  of 
the  tissues,  the  germ  finds  lodgment  in  the  broken- 
down  tissue  under  a  skin  that  may  be  intact,  where 
a  fertile  soil  is  found  with  no  entrance  for  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  Wounds  of  this  character,  no  matter 
how  slight,  should  receive  immediate  medical 
attention.  They  should  be  freely  opened  and  all 
foreign  material,  badly  injured  and  bruised  tissues, 
which  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  lock- 
jaw germ,  should  be  removed.  The  wound  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  out  and  treated  with  a  strong 
germicide  or  cauterized.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  wound  be  closed.  The  patient  should 
return  daily  for  medical  attention,  for  observation 
and  dressing  of  the  wound.  The  most  important 
of  all  treatment,  however,  is  in  the  administration 
of  tetanus  antitoxin  at  once.  The  period  of  in- 
cubation of  the  disease  is  variable,  but  when  the 
germs  have  Hjjksflg^o  Ottch  Jfifehbers,  poisoning 
the  nerve  cen^jffl  aH»  preSuce  *ymptons  of  lock- 
jaw, it  is  then  mWy  iJJPajfejfco  laffe  toi»e  productive 
of  good  results. 


Fobeiqn. — The  coronation  of  King  George  V. 
and  Queen  Mary,  took  place  in  London  on  the 
22nd  instant  amid  impressive  ceremonies.  An  eye 
witness  reports  that  the  great  state  pageant  was 
carried  through  with  dignity  and  impressiveness 
and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  those  privileged 
to  witness  it,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  an  out- 
burst of  loyalty  throughout  the  kingdom  that  might 
appear  surprising  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history 
when  thrones  no  longer  appear  to  be  established  on 
the  surest  foundations.  On  the  following  day 
King  George  and  Queen  Mary  made  their  first 
extended  appearance  before  their  subjects  in  a 
triumphal  procession  through  the  principal  and  most 
historic  precincts  of  London.  Their  way  was  along 
a  seven-mile  route  which  was  gorgeously  decorated 
and  bulwarked  with  crowded  observation  stands 
and  lined  from  the  curbs  to  the  buildings  with  a 
throng  estimated  at  2,000,000,  It  is  stated  that 
the  popular  tribute  attending  the  coronation  is 
manifestly  accorded  more  to  the  monarchy  than 
to  the  monarch,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  either 
George  V.  or  Queen  Mary  is  as  beloved  as  was 
Victoria  or  so  popular  and  esteemed  as  were  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 

The  White  Star  steamer  Olympic  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  21st  instant  having  completed  her 
maiden  voyage  over  the  long  course,  a  distance  of 
2894  miles  in  five  days,  sixteen  hours  and  forty-two 
minutes.  Her  average  speed  was  twenty-one  and  a 
half  knots  an  hour  and  her  longest  day's  run,  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  nautical  miles. 

A  despatch  from  Mexico  City  of  the  19th  says: 
"On  account  of  continued  earthquakes  at  Zapotlan, 
15,000  residents  there  joined  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  religious  demonstration  since  the  passage 
of  the  reform  laws.  They  took  all  of  the  saints' 
images  from  their  churches  and  carrying  them  through 
the  streets  in  procession,  spent  the  day  pray- 
ing for  a  cessation  of  the  earthquakes.  From  every 
section  of  the  country  reports  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction are  being  received  by  the  government 
authorities.  The  general  cry  throughout  the  land 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  Maderist  troopers,  who  con- 
tinue to  live  on  the  country. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  85. 

Lydia  C.  Hoag,  N.  Y.,  $18  for  herself,  Albert  H. 
Battey,  Anne  F.  Hoag,  Alice  D.  Mitchell,  Francis 
T.  Guindon,  Franklin  J.  Hoag,  Anna  E.  Steere, 
Emma  H.  Dobbs  to  No.  13  V.  86  and  Sylvester  W. 
Morgan  to  No.  13  V.  86;  Phebe  Ann  Hazard,  Pa.: 
Wm.  C.  Allen,  Calif.;  William  P.  Churchill,  Nova 
Scotia  to  No.  26  V.  86;  John  E.  Carter,  Gt'n.,  $20, 
for  himself  and  others;  Walter  G.  Heacock,  Pa.; 
Mary  R.  C.  Reeve,  N.  J. ;  Margaretta  T.  Mickle, 
N.  J.,  for  Howard  A.  Mickle  and  Robert  T.  Mickle. 

8§if° Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  School 
year,  191 1-12,  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  12th, 
1911.  Parents  and  others  wishing  to  have  their 
children  enter  the  school  at  that  time  should  apply 
early  to 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
 Westtown,  Pa. 

Wanted. — A  Principal  and  also  an  Assistant 
Teacher  for  Sugar  Grove  School  for  the  coming 
winter. 

Address  Mary  Etta  Newlin  or 
Sarah  T.  Maxwell, 

Plainfield,  Ind. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Sixth  Month  20th,  1911. — During 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  the  Library  will  be 
open  on  Fifth-days  only. 

The  following  books  have  recently  been  added  to 
our  shelves: 

Huntingdon — Palestine  and  its  Transformation. 
James — Human  Immortality. 
Haenen  &  Dobson — St.  Petersburg. 
Schreiner  (Olive) — Woman  and  Labor. 
Burnett — Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Mott — The  Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Missions. 
Dymond  (Chas.  Wm.) — Memoir,  Letters  and 
Poems  of  Jonathan  Dymond. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston, 

Librarian. 


